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C^)  *  T^^*  »•/  [corrupted  from  a^fe,  trA  A 
I.  walk  or  alley  b  a  church  oi'^puoliC 
bmUing'.'   Properly  tfti^.—  ! 

Qpiprd  the  6olumn8  fhopt.  the  roofs  afcem!, 
AoAaprbes  widen,  and  lohg  tUseitetid.  Pofe. 
(a, J  T:Ub.,j»,/.  Ifl^,  Ff.J  An  ea^  of  com. 


(}.^  Ile,  a  river  of  Son&etfelfhire»  ^hicli  ^KJins 
kito  tbc  Parr^^ptie  mile  S.  of  Langport.  * ' 
'  QjBH^RRS,  a  town  of  t^rance,  in  the  dep.  of 
^Lowi^r  Pyrenees  ttear  Mattlebli.  *, 

ILEIGN$S,  a  tpwA  of  HiQ)MioIa.  *  * 
ILEN.  a  river  of  ItVales,  iu^  Pembrokefhife;  ^ 
\Y,  an  jfland  of  Sc^tlandi  on  the  Pf.. 
f^,  Uift,  feoaratcd,  from  It  and  from  thfc 
^kboft  by  fandi^  whit;li  are  overfloi^edat 
^erl  tt  18  3  nnifs  iiti^Htilf  a  mile  broad, 
4s  good  crops  ollxfoUf,  >^fides  paftute 

,.  ^  JA,  m  aiicieiit  g«)lgraphy;'th^  capital  of 
the  I^«JG«T£s,  (itusctied  on  an  emmdiee  between 
Um  nfm  Sicorts  and  Cinga.  It  was  often 'betleg- 
*6d"Ma  taken,  being  expofVd  to  the  incurfioos 
from  OakU  i  and  un<&r  Gaflienus  it  vi^as  deftroy* 
cd  bf  Oie  Germans:  It  is  now  qdled  LBapa>  m 
CaM^ia,  on  the  Segra. 

ILSiKGETES,  the  people  of  Ileroa^  frrone^ 
ooO/ tailed  Jligerie^  by  fome  encyclopdedifts. 

U^STGAGtJEN,  ^  ftfong  towa  of  MbroGCO» 
M  j^profipce  ofHea,  feated  dif  a  mbutitain. 
*    uL«T»  ^  nver  of  Ruffia,  which'  runi  into  the 
"S^inL^  miles  KW.  6f  Kaz^n* 

^Ipf-VS.  n.fn  [U^jm^^AnileuSf  commonly 
calMo'Ue  twifting  of;tbe  guis,  !s  really  either  a 
circidM>lution,  or  inifertion  of  one  part,  of  the  gut 
'leather.    4rlfntbnotf 

:,  thriTes  well  in  Englaud,  is  a  hardy 
ee,  and  eafily  taifed  of  acorriSi   'the  ^a- 
^^ive  a  fort  they  call  enzina  \  the  wood  of 
wliMK.when  oldf  is 'finely  chamblettedy  as  if  it 
^»«l*  pftDted.    Mdrtimer. 

(s.).ltEX,  the  HoLif  or  Holly  Treef  A  genus 
of  Hie  tttragynia  order)  belonging  tothetetrandria 
dirlk  of  i>!ants»  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
IJMfcttpe  4jd  order  Dumofie.  The  calyx  is  qua- 
dilifc.iftiited )  (he  corplla  rotaceous;  there  is  no 
ftyki itfie  berry  is  mqpoipermoin.  There  are  fe- 
*a»1i|bdes )  ifut  the*  moft  remaitable  is  i)^ 
Vo^/XlLFlftTl. 


iifi'x  AquifolIum'^  6r  comtrion  H«tttrl  <Df 
this  there  are  many  Varieties  with  v«Htgaf6d 
leavM^  which  are  pi'6pagated  by  the  gdrdeners 
for  (alei  and  foihe  years  ago  were  lb  great  efteeft^ 
but  at  ^refeut  at«  little  regarded )  the  oldtafte  of 
filling  gardens  wkb  ihoi«i>evefgMlis;being'abOL 
Itfhed.  In  the  dii^ofition  of  clumps,  hottre^ri  or 
ra^r  plantatloflU)  of  evergreen  treev  aitd-ilmtba^. 
«  few,  of  the  moft  lively  cdtous%/  hare  a  good  A 
Ifea  in  wintdr*  if  property  dtfpofed.  The  beft'of 
tfaefe  vatieties  are  the  painted-lady  hbUy,  Brfttlh 
toHyi  Bradlev's  beft  hollyy  phyHis  orcream  h6lly» 
milkmaid  IMr,  Prichet^s  beft  holly,  gold-edged  ' 
hedgehog  nlffy,  Chyney's  holly,  glory«of-tl)esweft 
holly,  Broaiderick's  holly;  Partridge^s  holly,  Here- 
fordfhire  white  holly,  Blind's  dream  holly.  Long*  ' 
ftalF's  hoUy,  Eales's  holly,  filver^ged  btdgehog 
tidily.  All  tbefe  are  propagated  b^budditigorgraft* 
ing  them  upon  ftocks  of  th«  coamon  greefl  holly. 
There  is  aHb  a  variety  of  the  commott  holly  with 
fmooth  leases;  but  it  is  often  found  intentiixed 
with  the  prickly-leaved  on  the  fame  tree,  ahd  Meil 
on  the  fame  branch  there  are  both  forts  of  leaves^ 
The  Common  holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and 
fbrefts  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  rifet 
from  »o  to  30  feet,  and  fometimes  more,  but  the 
ordinary  height  is  not  above  15  feet:  the  item 'by 
-age  becomes  large,  and  is  covered  with  a  greyiih 
(booth  bark;  and  thofe  trees  which  are  not  loped 
or  browfed  by  cattle*  are  commdftly  fumifiied  with 
branches  tWe  greateft  part  of  their  length,  formmtf 
a  (brt  of  cAne ;  the  branches  are  gamifhed  witE 
oblong  ovs^  leaves^  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  up* 
per  furfacey  but  are  pale  on  their  under,  having  a 
ftrong  midrib:  the edgea  are  indented  and  waved^ 
with  (harp  thorns  terminating  eath  of  the  points^ 
fo  that  ioine  of  the  thorns  are  raifed  upward* 
and  others' are  bent  downward;  and  being  very 
ftiff,  they  afie  trottblefome  to  handle.  The  leaves 
are  placed  ftlteroaite  on  every  fide  of  the  branches;  • 
and  from  the  bafe  of  thelt  footftalks  come  out  the 
flowers  in  dufters,  ftanding  on '  very  Ihort  foot- 
ftalks^ each  of  thefe  fuftain  five,  fix,  or  mors 
flowers.  Th^y  af«  bf  %  dirty  white,  and  appear 
h)  May ;  but  are  fucceeded  by  loundiih  berries 
which  turn  to  a  beautiful  red  about  Michaelmas/ 
and  continue  on  the  tre^  if  they  are  not  deftroy* 
ed,  till  after  Chriftmas.  The  common  holly  is  a 
very  beautiful  tree  in  winter;  therefMdefierveaa 

A  plaQB 
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place  in  all  plantations  of  evergreen  trees  and 
fhrubs,  where  its  ihiniii^  leaves  and  red  berries 
inake  a  fine  variety.  A  few  of  the  beft  variegated 
.  kinds  properly  iiltermixed,  enliyen  the  fcene.    It 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  never  coroe  up  the 
firft  year,  but  lie  in  the  ground  as  the  haws  do  ; 
therefore  the  berries  fliould  be  buried  in  the  ground 
one  year,  and  tlj^n  tak^  ^»-- aod  ffowta^af  Mi-  i^^^^ih^^ 
chaelmas,  upon  a  bed  expoled  Isaly  to  theiiora-  Ei«^orisw£i 
ing  fun ;  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  ap-    Segaro.    Lon.  41 
pear»  which  muft  be  keplLX!leat^nin  Wf*pds^  and  ^^,^JJL<IA.  the  daug  ^ 
if  the  fpring  prove  dry,' tt'^witrtfr  t)f  |r«tt  fPT  '  'fcWrtytUS,  llJUUUlldi 
vice  to  the  plants  if  they  are  watered  once  a- week ;        /-  ^  *  »»  r 
but  they  muft  not  have  it  oftener,nor  in  too  great 
quantfty,  for  too  much  moifture  is  very  injurious 
to  thefe  plants  when  young.   In  this  feed  bed  the 
plants  may  remain  two  yeju-s ;  yand  then  be  tranf- 
planted  in  autumnV  int6^be<n  about  fix  inches 
KJlin4ft^.«h(B»fr  they  ©uil  fltoild  Jjwft^wrs  i«lgpr ; 

«lwogi«4iiQh<timf  they.iPm^:iJi»  w^WpltJi^wf 

C^W^Sfm^Wt^h  i  an4ifi*lwythivp  t.hriye{i,.iy^ 
MHsir  wifl.bf  .ftroAg,  enismgb/toj.tu^fplantvjjhjprp 
tb^iart:d^&ipii€ij^fn^m  fonv^hen  thcyar^ 
ti:^Kl«totiKl«l'j«at  «gta  thr)(im)l  sfoWi  U^^.h^ 
tfV  iwe,ih4n  t*»ft:  v1iiqh.Mr;rfWM>vef^ 
^jmucha«fKfir:nbw)t>tf/<l^,grQ|nprt«iMt,r€«dy 
i»  nneive  ^wm,,  tAtty.aq«ldi))fitraofplai»^^  mtp 
*.nmrfcrym  rtfwfctwl?  fiist  dj«a»tv'9ndipnfi  Wf 
jfUtKter^^  jKh^ie  they  owy  r^ai^twip  yj^ars  Jo«|g^. 
4f.thi»y.««  to  te.>raft^dAviili.«iy  Qithe>yanqgar 
MMti/Ah  ttr4t.jiv>tttd:be:Der£o];i]^  af^cr,t|^^y 
M«e.gT6wnione.'yewf  Jt\jtte  ourHr;  but.^tl^i 
l^ts/fti^finfteddioail^ciooiiinUejtM^  years  j^fter 
ip!*he  potfiBty^  thU  they  :n^y  nial»?.«9od,lh99t? 
Iiefiore J«eli'.|;fe'.reroOF^i5 UhQt»h.  fi^f  P Wq  9R?f 
ihould'noti  flsawJiJortger. Jh»n  two.  years  ^p  th(i  vmt 
ieryv.  IwMwfe.when  jtbRy  . 4re;gkWpr  »tbey  4ft  ofH 
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long  to  it.  It  id  feated  almolt  oppofite  Swanfea, 
in  Glamorganihire^and  is  49  miles  KN^.of,£xe- 
ter,  and  x8 r  W.  by  S.  of  London.  LoD.  4. 5.  W. 
Lat.  51.  14,  N. 
ILHAVO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Bcira. 
(i.)  ILHEOS,  a  fertile  province  of  Brazil,  in  the 
middle  diviOon. 

1  of  tJie  above  province, 

>  V^^inpes  N£.  of  Porto 

W.    Lat.  15.5.  S. 

pfNumitor,  and  mother  of 

ff)f~I&mc.  See  Nv  MI  TOR. 

(i.)  *  ILIAC,  adj.  [iliacus,  Lat.]    Relating  to 

the  lower  bowels. — The  iliac  paffion  is  a  kind  of 

coifvuifion  in  the  belly. 

(2.)  *  Iliac  Passion.  A  kind  of  nervous  cho- 
lic,  whofe  feat  i^^the  i//«m.  whereby  that  gut  la 
twifted,  or  one  pbrt  oners  the  cavity  of  the  part 

.Cjalleathe  yolvurus,  nrom  ir^/vo,  16  tMi.-JTBofe 
who  die  o^UkitltacpajKon  have tbefr Delliet muc|i 
%lled,  .^W  pn  tbs  Humuri.  .^;, , '  -^' •',       ' 

^/>,a|d  c§<^r4^/i(/.  The  name  is  dertvef  mrtdmc 
lirom  the  Greek  v^b  uXiir,  to  '^tHd  <>t  |jw^:'  See 

Ai^fP^^m^  }i?,^9hr^^  MEDICINE,  Vri^i)  81^ 

■-■T95-  .-:/_.., a 


Iliad, 

poenyjij 


jfc9.\yp  of  i|[idona(ti; 


Ilia 

Hfnoef. 


I>»  nViptf^  fifoin  ///^w.1  an  ancient' e]f 
th<5^rft-^i>^  fn^ft.  of  tn6ft  Cdtijbfed, 

who  we^dTvide^d^ntofcVc^^^ 


ibfed,  by 
he 


iLIEj^SijJ^  p  4"«ifPnt  peopte  of  Sii?dii5w,;liexl* 
ti<m?d,by  fyyj  i  iii.  46.  jc.j^.  I  4^.'^:  6»  tiV 
.    iMf NSiUM  Pagus,   5ee  luuM.  S*  sk  Si     * 
"  &JNS1C0I,  four  )[6wni  of  Rufti,  'ifl^i'j     * 
a^pjpofc  Tpbolfk,  and  TVier, 
ii,  gr  thio,s.  ,See  JLIU.5J,  N*:^V 
^town  o^Afia,iaTh^^^  ^   • 


wnichV  wii 
flU^.b^iLoif 


rti^S,  ^  fiffeof  the  W^ufes  i  .fi})m' 


iclcnt'  epit 

^  Wi     '  "  ^  " 

XJiijeets,.who  w^  dpidedTpto fevcril  l;tt[e'ftates, 

hbjy  much.It  \y^J    "  ""'" 

monyianriQiig  tb.epu 

Spxe.  them  tEfe|calaVL        __,.  ^  ^  ,  _,._ 

..^^ _,_  __,  ._^,^,_^,  ,,^,j,  ^^  ^„,    rroni  ttie  wrath  6fAcHi  lies,  and  hi  §  m1oiriaerRan<t 

tnisTpltot  Q>  ifmWb.  The.  b^  feafop  ftit  removii   ^wg, w^^  AlHm?m,nOP4.  j^nd,  tjip  ?dvyit%s  ,th A 

jH)iltwjbliln;«rtmiin,i:efp<^cially.Jn<j«y  liind.j  bi^    aftei^ard5^cVue;d to  therij^frofu  th^V P,i^^  Tip 

fiyJlflre.  tb^jfakift.eolt)  ajyA >moilt^  .t^y  njay,!)^    ifiad ^ dljatfed  ^htjp' V4  Vooxs  of  VM^  ; 

lranfpl4«ted  with,  |:i«at  fafety  iw, fpring,  if  rtiie 

Plants  are  not  tOQ^oId*  ps  bfiy^  not  ftood  lp^g)^l|<• 

'xetnored.  Shei^ia  wmter.^.fied.w.i|J)  ^^joppujgp 

oti«iJlr^,.Bicd8  eat.iJw  h^Tx'^,  Jh^l^kS^r 

neirted,  ami  wafbod  ffon/tlir  .WAody  fibrQ%  jnal^^ 

IbecoiiunonJblrdrUme.  .  The  plavt.wKcjt^  in>- 

peqetrablc  fcncci  .acd,  bej»es  .prftppi."!*  tb.QUgbjf 

4oea  inoii  iadll  4rft<pt5^>*n{w«:.e)qii«dJy:  iv^U  w»A 

Sift ibawtiKwn..iT^.  ik^lOQtJ  .if  flfcd  m  ^rivB,;ft»d 
_  fomBtimeftilaioed  bj4ck.toJroiuje,.^Hy,. ; jituj- 
4Ies  for  kobea,  and  0993  fotmiB  ^ige//b  are  mad^ 
of  it* .  ^  ft  israifo  nnade  iQt«.h^ne9;ffijr.  r^orspi  ,^il. 
)teX«yjB,(Jbe  bai!  fwftithe.  Jopcj^ji  ^^q^  l^d  wltj| 
pompiirtitriitB  of  hoUy  and  ina^any,  which  ;ha4 
afine^flpeft... .,  3.  ^  ,  .jj  ^.'f  ;,  ....^.^  .,  ,j  ', , 
JLFELDu  town  of  Saacony*  in  HplipfteiH. » .,. 

.  (a.)  IictOMP*  LiTT**, ',  i  ODjUjc  Rjqjljn^  wM<;$ 
W.na?igabkb«iCi?.tAtH:T*5ai»^fl-  Tb«r«WPlJAm- , 
feti  to  the. town  of  Barking ;  :apd  lie  7^  miles  NS» 
byB.  «H^d^^  i  :..,.  .j^j.  ,;^  ^  ,  .  ,^, , ., 
. .  J^RACOM»E,va  fea-port  9f.JDlejWJp^i^wi* 
a.fpaciOUB  l»4a,|fqi;infa:by  a^9odiPi^  P?^l?ftii?g 
iDt97tlM*]iriftQl>Cbaa9ej.:.,  The  bigh  tidf^fipr^  aj. 
lowilwte weflei3'tQ.fntei:the harbp^r,  ffej^port 
cmptoyftAimmber  ol  J>rigs  and,Qpi>Rs,,iqhjpgvijn 
catrrtftRiPRt.  from  ComwalJ*  «g#j  iftowj>y^al«^ 
HQd  ^ora  to  Briitol  A  number  of  billing  (ktffi»'be- 


bf:It%i^S 


live  i^juf<?s,.ap^^h'e|rAH4f:  f  oodW  it^^tiaiS 
tfreIuftr?;tioa  in^Ae.  leflcr-xtyfteries  waj( 
p€tformed.  ,.  ,,.     ^^^       r*diD  »*. 


w 


»iTfl^*l^(l.  "fortac  fipgujaj;  tra<iJ 


f»jj?^?^ij[ed  t^'axillatiJD^  pt^th'pbbQk  9?  J^s^ 
ai\  qratloi^i .  pVoviiig.  that  ^hls  woj-l^fe  H 
that  theToufs  6!F  raeo'ai^  F41eii  angeTsJ  " ' 


I 

d^O. 


Wjwtoiji^^   iS^e^^V^r^^; 


.J  fa.^  lj.;VM,TtioN,  pr  t^fd^Sj  ip,^cien\| 
phy«.a  name  qf.,a;i:py^..but  i^pl^,  cptjflxnQfC 
by  tUe''pQQt?i  and  SftjQfiLVulieiJ  bY.\hfe,epit 

that 


afterwari 


a  Vttlai^  near  the  fea,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva; 
vrhei«!4ki«dkn$aftfT^tf|«ttieWKImiett8.«tto. 
ed  giftB^^deallfldita  «ift|r>^i^'^  heorc^rodilo  V9 
enlarged.  jyK0<oh'dtfir»)^mexeottt|M)bf4Ly(imacha8» 
who  encompallbd  it wifa^iiii^jUl^^f  4b<(Uaia.  Rttras 
afte^ardfi  adorned  by  the  RttHilBiy  9i^bo  granted 
It  immunitief  f9'to  tiieirfiidtte^.cttyi  From  thia 
city  zheriharoi  Hopier  taice»il8iiame»conlai]$fng 
an  ^omAi*  '  of  tiM  .war^eaiinod  oo  between  the 
Gredci  and  Trojans  on  account  of  the  rape  of 
Helen :  ^wietfniaHafter^^eiAg^tbeconCe^tfsncey 
gtfve^rife  talHepioirerh'i7iaf  fShiar^k  "..  >    'f 

*  lLK.adJilmL,  S»ft>ft<Ji<^lB»;!  tAti  It  is 
ftiil  retauiei^.&i  S<totaaivl>JaiUi.;4po0terie0di':'.aSf 
Uk'ane'ofyoth  every  one  of  yon.  It  alfo  pgnifics, 
U^e  iuile^  Ta^ 'Jfe^M^.  ^li&a^ftf ,  Qeridt^  a' gen* 
tlcmJin  Mioft  Tohiane'  aUd'Ihe  titi«  of  his  eftatd, 
are  the  fitme ;  aii^  MldMdii  of  Idaokitofli. 

Sbepherd8t:^U]diit  o«t>|rihrnd>':  p 
'    YeirTooadlefirrfinefii/t^heslra^hilefttlverfe 

Of  Rofidiod.    Who  kndwa  n.6t  Rofalind^  * 

That  CcOnroaa^e?  i^can  iydit tfcfiearife;-  Speitf, 

ILIjlIUCUi  a«i?dcvant  t^fA  towto  of  Boland,  m 
the  paialinate  of 'Oraoow,  ^tmaffbablcfor  itft  fiVv^ 
and  lead  rahiefefi  fdatedrin  a  banrcv^andFino^iitaia^ 
(MM  cdttq|ry,  i!5  h^ks  N W^  of  Crftc^w.  Lbn*  %f9, 
o.-B.    Xatiofft; ^6^N.  :i '     w„. .;;,., .^   ..     •    ^.,,t 

(t.)  •  ILL.  i|*HdoftemaedlitHp-B»rijL,  and  re- 
ta\ning  ifillaU  ien^.!}.  i.  Badi  t^foy  re^cft ; 
coritiaryifo^tedyWhcClter  pli|!fica}'0r  jMtfalJt  evil. 
See  Evil,.—  •'■■•/•'  i'     " 

TThh-e'^Qme  x2/ planet  reigos!) 

J  muft' be  p^ieiit,,'tiU  the  leavens  jpok     .    - 

With  ail  afped  morefaTOttr#)ie.  '   \4ikak, 

Of  iiis  tfwn  body  hie  wasJi^jand  gave 

The  clergy  iU  cxtoiple.  '  A  iMai.  Jfc^^VUf. 
— Neithwrwitl/Tair  dftty  that  mak«|tl|iaD  iff  kali 
biit  iff ter^i/Zmark^tsiJand  i^M%fai6Dnf».  Savem, 
*-€dine/«f  ans//an^  hieiad4faH:>lvnMUtr>  Miciftif 
tbecoidpswy  to  b9  iad>and\iIMirpbfed::,otJbKer8,of 
a  joviaf  aat!|ire,  dirpoCelhenB  to  be  tamy^ '  M^ion, 
2.  Sick  ;>difi>rderefi  ;  not  ih  hb^itb.  l  kmftr  not 
that^-Eii/1a2e^brufcd  tnthis.ij5nfe.r-  '\>  \ 
You  wffh  me  fae^l^M  r'v^f*  happy /feafen  $ 

For  I  am  on  the  fUdd^o  ^edungf  Mh<  >  ^Sfiah 
—I  ha^  knoMin  two  toivns  .^^the  fveateft  ix>Dfe- 
quenc^  ]6A,%j  the  governors  falling  t)t  in  the  time 
bfthefie^s.    Tekpk'i      •    '     \  .  -    .    "    ■  _ 

(».}  *  III.  adv*    t •  Not  wait ;  ikA  rightly  ia 
anyTelpaft^-*  -"       *'         '!  f  / "    •      t 
1//  at  eafe,  both  (he  and  all  ^er  ^raitt  - 

The  (oirchtoigp^aii.bhd^biKiey  iind  beating  nin. 
"^  '  •  ■    ■  \  '   .'      •  ^    r      1    ^tyden. 

f .  Not  eafily  ^  «$th  pain ;:  with  difficulty .«-     ^ 
••    '     '  frhoudcfir*ft        -  ' 

The  piiniihment  all  on  tbyfdf  \  alas ! 

deard^  ownji^  \gU  able  toiuftasn 


% 


^  .  ,      ,    ,     .      .,     .c?«oncr  , 

:  FoK  t^qn  iq  yirt'fie'a  m^p^.^hey  fQlfowvice.  Bry^ 
.       5tf6f)gy^rt.ue,Jikeftfpog  nature,  ftrigglei  frift 

B3ft|ft*u4a^,and.th^n*throws  off  t^^  |7/.  'i7)Jt'* 
a*  MUfortuivei  niVfefy.-T-  '  | 

SIThpq^  all  fenfc  of  others  if// etcapcV        ' 
ut a brAite  at-beftinhttman  ihape.  TVif/i^iw. 
] .    -  ;rhough  piling *d  in'  ilU  and'  e^ercis'd  ih  C^i^* 
Yetbpver  let  the  noWe  i^ind  defpauf; '  ' 


!Jy  vnibrefeenjeKpedip^^sbring  rdief.  A,  fJ^ffips. 
4.)  \lif\J'/ubjanti,v^^i  ad        IS  ufcd.  ik  cfom- 
|ip(^pn  to  expreTs  any  baa  qualify  or  Condition, 

WU9\^  ^jgrt^  pafi)f»P9^^W  ^y  F^?  jfollowinj 
DXampleil.  ..,-..        .  ,r 

•  DJU^gCfqu^"  f cpj^efftftric?  ;b  ^brecd  Jny  mind& 
-   .   .  »^        r;   '•  '  '.      $iJakB  Hamtei* 

,    .  X  have  an  i/Z-fUvimM  foul : 

.If eMiinksJ  fee  .^^f e»  pw  thoia  ^rt  below,        ' 
,    4s  on«  <Je^fi.  (P  -tKeiottom  rf  a  toriib.'      ^J 
Np  looWnp  laft  a3ieu'before*he  went  f  * 
,    Ji)  f^Jffr^nihoi^f  j^o^augfitev  f^t/'JJrr**- 
I  know 

r"Ti»e  wifeft  prince  o»^^iji;t^  tnay  be  decefvedby 
Ib^ioralt  of  ;/iMeg6ningpi^.r';^<u;(^'j  ^^smmtr. 

^t- ..  V  "yp»ni4{-»?s2l^«iM^».^^)p^^^^  .  .^\  :1 

Under  pretence  ofbridalfri^san^  8j^*^ 
Appoi^ed-j^^waij/t^pafe^rty/^les,,    *\V'^    ' 
.  .Who  thni»t*mng  cjn^  /^ath,  cohjfraip^d^e 

^n.s,.-;..biridei'>       .  .     ^         .  ^         ..  "  ;." 
fp  .wiapg  /rcwa  me  ^t^^  tc^  tp  them  my  gcjct. 
.'•fTT  '•  fit  -,  -  ^  r.   '  •     ■'   i^tthn. 

.ct  K>4^sfo.tJ^i°fU^^'<l  from  his  airy  ftandi" 

.^  'Ar^igbUyi  fqm  (^  iitfivrfuadi Jg  gc^tj.  '  P<5^. 
^•.i^Ji^1*<»ffV»^*'-^T6«ie  foufided  an  ^^-accord- 
ing cry  of  tWaiemies^andalai^entabljeac^eVas 
cai^^abr.oa.^.  iVifd.tvm^tcu,'^  '  '  •  i    . 

'\\   -\  .  ,      ,     My  cpUcague;, 
, ,  Being  fo  f/^afre<liied:i9^ith  the  (^out, 
. -  .Will  pfit  be.  ^Wc  tp4ic;tbere  in  peirfoiu.  fi^^/ 
The  examples 
Of  erery  ipinute's  ^nft^nce,  pit^nt  now* 
.    liaveput  usin  therei'//«befQ^min|'arms,.  SiM^ 
'  l<ead  back  thy  ^ons  to  tHeir  anctept  lEQx : 
^  J  wotftd  .fQftore  t}ie  fruitful  Kent,  the  ^ 
'■  Of  Vortigern,  ov  Hengift's  //^bought  auT.  Dtyd. 
.   .%^p;fHjiplf!  tqafters  take  delight      '"  . 

To  fee  ofir  !VQpie;a'a  teeth  look  white  j 
And'^v'ry i^ucy i/Abf^ed fellow  •     '- 
Sneers  at  a  moatk  profoundly  ^yelloy.     Prion 
•^Tbe  ungrateful.  tr^Coo  of  ^er  ftf-chofen  h\i/band 


,  overthrows  her. ^M£ffrf^—£nvT» how doqr it  look? 

Hitfiifl  wrathtwlkife  thou-feel'ft  at  yet  leaft  part^    Hour  m4igi«  and  iij^coinplexioned  ?  It^  pr^ys  upon 
Andmydifpleafaiiebeir'ftib'aSL    -       M^too.    idfclf,  and  exhauits  the  4pir?t3,  Ct/Z/ifr./^  T 


m  bt9f  the  let  anysdbtbfnl.lover^s  iate^       » 

WheBJtiftappix)achiag$o.1l^ildpt^(ibi|e..  i)/7^. 

I3.)  •  III.  w./.    I.  Wickednofi^^depravity; 

cKMtnrietf  to  faouielsy-^f//,jb>snap'fth^M,  as  it 

flasdapenfst^  ha|hTi  B^olai  jqafion^ftobogcQ; 

ia  contiavance.   JEfcM&f^^^ - 

*  Wva^  men  tp  imitate  all  liZi  areproai ; 


Thf  lie  groif  S9 

A:iUnCblrtkiHyai:i<5fi|h^,jWei;e(lkingf       {. 
.1  ihould  cvt  iQ^^hprO^es  for  their  l^ds.  jSif<i. 
t    Towhstgn/tthfAif^oncerted  lie,,f    . 
Palpable  and  grots  f      DrydeuLs If^SeBq/Him, 
—Our  generala  at  prefeot  are  fuch  as  are  likely  to 
A  a  niako 


lit  (4 

«)dVe  the  M  ul^  pf  their  nT|iBber$R  without  , 
throwing  them  away  on  any  ^//-concerted  |>rqjeCtt. 
\fi44i/on  en  the  /T^r.-^^The  lecond  daughter  was  a 
jpeevifhi  forward,  ^/-conditioned  creatnre  at  ever 
was.  jirhuti/nt^^sJiiftoryofJobnBuJL'^ 

'   .  No  Perfiah  arrai  hides  bis  homely  waM«    . 
'With  antic  veftsy  which,  through  their  ihady  (bid, 
'  ''Betray  the  ftreaks  of  iVZ-diflTembled  gold.  Ihrjd, 
You  fiiall  not  And  me,  daughter^ ' ' 
Xftcjr'the  flander  of  moik  ftcp-mothers, 
,.  4;|7^y|d  unto  voa.  Sbak.  CjfhheUm. 

I  tee  thy  fifter'a  tears, 

,  ,Thy  £ither*«  anguifti^  and  thy  brother^  death, 

.  In  Uic  jpurfuit  of  our  ///-fated  loves.  AddH*  ttiio. 

'"    Others  i//-fatcd  are  condemn^'d  to  toil 

Their  tedious' life,  ,        '  Prht* 

—Plain  and  rough  nature,  left  to  itfelf,  n  much 
better  than  an  artificial  ungratefidnefs,  and  fuch 
Itudied  ways  of  being  fZTftplhnied,  Locke. — ^Much 
l)etter,  when  I  fihd  virtue  16  a  fair  lodging,  than 
when  I  am  bound  tofeekit  in aniVZ-favoured. crea- 
ture, like  a  pearl  in  a  dunghill.  5i</«rf .— Ne4r  to  an 
pld  ///-favoured  caftle  they  meant  to  ^perform  tfieir 
linknightly  errand.  Sulmj^-^lf  a,  mzn  had  ]>uCsLn 
fi/.faVoured  nofe^  the  deep-thinkers  would  con- 
trive to  Iflipute  tM  caiife  to  t^e  prejudiceof  his 

education.   S'lVift^rr 

I  w48  at  her  mnife  the  houflhe  appouited* 

-1 And  you  iped,  lir  ? 

* Very  y?/-favdurcdly/  *  ihak. 

•-^trhey  vM)uM  hot  make  boTd,  as  every  where 
they  do»  todeftroy  iU-fdrmed  and  n^^fhajped  pro7 
4udiOni.  LoeAe.^  ''" 

,    ,Thc  tabled  dragon'iiever  guarded  more  • 
"^ThWgolden  fleece^ tftah'  hehisi/Z-got  fibre.  i>(yd. 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  thefe  my  fneuds, 
An<l  nal^c  good  ufe  of  his  ///-gotteii  power,' 
By  ihelt'ring  men  much  better  than  himfelf. 

4i£fin'sCaio. 
i//-govemM  jpaflions  in  a.princi^B  breaft,  '^ 
Hazard  his  private  and  the  public  i^.  Walien 
—That  knowledge  of  theirs  is  very  fuperfic&I  ind 
i/Z-groutided,  hrydeifspufrefnty,^^ 

i/^grounded'paflions  quickly  wear  aWay ; 
Wha^s  built  Hpon  efteem  can  ne^er  decay.  Waljh^ 
'.  Hither,  of  ///-joinM  fens  and  daughters  bom; 
W9cixatsx  the  ancient  wcsld  thef«  giants  caine, 

Wtton, 
r-Ko^  has  he  eni^d  abpve  once  by  l/Ajudged  Tu» 
berftuit'y.  dartti^s  (h)idJ^T>\di  "you  never  tafte  xle- 
ficious  drink  out  of  an  i/^-lookeid  veflel  ?     VBftr. 
-— Themsftch  had  been  fo  ///-made  for  Plexirtus; 
that  his  {//-led  life  v^ould  have  tiirablield  to  deilruc- 
tlout  had  there  dot  come  fifty  to  hii  defence.  Sid* 
'      '       Thefe  arethe  rirodua 
Qf  thofe  ^/•mfated'matVia^»thoci  faw'ft*. 
Where*  good  with  bad  weiie  matchM;     Mttlton^ 
The  works  ;ai>e  weakj  the  ^rrifoa  but  thin, ' 
Dif^irited  'ijrith  frequent  overthrows, 
Already  wavering  on  their  i/Amann'dwalls.  f>ryd. 

'  He  will  Adt  h^ar  me  out  ? 
IVas^ver  criminal  forbid  to  plead  ? 
Curfard  theTr  ///•manner'd  teal*  Jhyden. 

r-lj;  h  imppQIblef  fop  th^  moft  f'/AiOinded;  avari- 
fioOs,  of  euiining  Clergyman, ,tO  do*  the  feaft  ii^uf- 
tice  tP  the  meane|t  cott^gefi'in  aify  bargain  fo^ 
tyfteaVtoi)^^'"  •^"•^  ^«I-"  -/  »  ^••'•'  •  »■ 


)  ILL 

8000  ai  the^-caeiiM  rutnoiir  itaeh'd  his  ttN 

Who  can  deicribe  the  amasenent  in  bis  face  I 

Dryden. 
—The  eternal  law  of  things  nnft  not  be'  alteredt 
to  comply  with  his  fir-oititred'dboke.  li^ckc.^ 
When  youexpofe  the  fcene,    ' 

ly&m  the  «//-organM  enginen  fall, 

Oifflythevixatds.       •       •     -  •  Pvoift^ 

For  Phthia  fix'd-  is  my  return ; 

Better  at  home  my  ilf-paid  pains-to  mourn. 

Than  fixnn  an  equal  herefuftaintbe  public  fcom. 

•  Dryden. 

There  motly  images  her  fancy  ftrikcy    . 

Figures  iH-paaie^dt  and  fimilies  unlike.  -     JPope^ 
^    '  Sparta  bas'not  to  boaft  of  fuch  a  woman ; 

Nor  Troy  to-Aahk  heft  for  her  Itf-pbc'd  love. 

JijjdeH. 
—I  fhall  direft  yon,  a  talk  forwhicb  Ijtake  my* 
felf  not  to  be  i/AduallBed,  becaufel  have  had  op* 
portunities'  to  obleTt?e  the  fbHies  of  women.  Stdjifi. 
— Aiftions  are-  ple^flng  or  difpleafing,  either  in 
themfeives,  or  confidesed^as  a  tneans  to  a  gieater 
and  more  defirabie  end  t  the  eating  of  arWelUiea- 
Ibned  diih,  foited  to  a  man's  palate,  May  move 
the  mmd,.by  the  deli|^t  itfalf '  that  accomjianies 
the  eating,  without  reference  to  any  other  end ; 
to  which  the  coofideration  of  the  pleafure  there  is 
in  health  and  ftrength  may  add  a  new  guft,  able 
to  make  us  fwallowan  iVAreliifaed  potions  Loch.-^ 

Bh}ft)tsi  rtfvreftrainMi  betray  ..:.U  • 
:  'Her  thoughts  intentive  on  the  bridal  :dap  Pofie, 
•^^BehoUthefaoitofitffewarded^pam.    Diyd. 
The  god  inform'd        -   .%. 

This  ///-fhap'd^body  with  a  daring. foul.  Dryd. 
-^-Thefe  was  plenty  enlbugh,  but  the  dilbes  were 
d/-forted :  ,who}e  pyramids  of  fweetmeats  ior  boys 
and  women  ^  but^tUe  of  iislid  meat  former  Dry- 
^.— It  does  not  belong  \a  tbe  prieft^s. office  to 
Jmpoie  tbis>name  iU'-ba^fmi  henuiyirtffufe  to 
pronouflce  tbe  Um^^  if.  the  panentiB  giveiliem  lu- 
dicrous, filthy;  of  c//*founding  namea»  y^jj^.— 
'      '  ///.fpiritcd  •Wor'fter,  did  we  not  fimdgrace, 

Fairdon  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  7011  ?  <  ^bak. 
From  thy  foolifh  heart,  vain  maid,  remove 

An  uftlefs  forrow,  and  an  r/^ftarr'd  love.  Prior* 

■    Ah,  why  th*  f//^fuiling  paftime  muft  I  try  ? 
•    To  gloomy  caie  my  thoughts  alone  are  free : 

i7/ the  gay  fports  with  troubled  hearts  agree. 

Pope'jOdyJfy. 
—Holding  of  f/Atafted  things  in  the  mouth  will 
pnake  a  finall  falivatton.  Crtwrv* 

The  nuid,  with  downcaft  eyes,  and  mute 
with  grieff 

For  death  unfinifliM  and  ill-^imV  relief,    I 

Stood  fullen  to  her  fuit.  .  Drndeifi  Ovid. 

—How  ihould  bpiniona,  thus  fettled,  be  giveA  u^ 

if  there  be  any  fufpicion  of  intereft  or  defign,  as 

Uiere  never  fails'  to  be,  where  men  find  thtmielves 

m  treated  I  Loeke.^TYisX.  boldnefs  and  (pirit  which 

Ihds  get  amongft  their  play-feilows  at  ftlhool,  has 

orcfmarily  a  mqcture'  of  rudenefs  and  r//*tumed 

confidence^'  fo  that  thefe  nnfbecoming  and  difen^ 

genuooi  ways  of  ihlfting  in  the  wfirld  muft  be  iin- 

leamed.  XocM    ^*  *    '    .      '; 

.'  (7.)  IhiSfiu  geography,  4l  river  of  France,  which 

Txfesui  the  d^  of' the  Uppisr  Ubinei  aii4  ^a 

Into tbcRbxnei near StrafbmgS* '-'  '''^' 
,....X. ........do...     .  .,    i..  (BJUl, 
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%)  Ivti'z  river  of  OermaBy»  which  run*  into 
the  Rltiiift  ne^  Feldkircb;  '       ~ 

«  iLX;ACHRYMABLE»  adj.  [Uloitf^iiMUif 
Lat.]    Incapable  of  weeping.  jbtA.   'V^  • 

ILLAHON9  ato^  of  i$rP^  t%  miles  £.  of 
Fakmm.  ^1.'  ^ 

«  ILLAPSE.  ft.  /.  yi^/usi  Lat]}  z.  Qrado- 
al  emiffion  or  entrance  of  one  thing  mto  another^ 
«-Aa  a  pioce  of  iron  red  hot^  hy  reafon  of  the 
ilk^e  of  the  fire  into  it,  appears  all  orel-  like  fire> 
fo  the  lbul»  df  the  l)lefled.  ,bf  the  Uhpfi  of  die 
divine  efteoce  tnto  then)»  fhall  be  all  oter  divine* 
Norriu    %.  Sodden  attack ;  calual  coming*'*** 

Ufe  18  oft  pxelenred  -      * 

By  tiiebold  fwimmer  in  the  fwifk  iV/oj^^ 

Of  accident  di&ftroua.       '  Tbomfin^s  ^ftmmgr^  ^ 

*  r#  ILLAQU£ATE.  v.ta.yihpito,  Lat.]  To 
entangle  ( to  entrap ;  to  esfiiare.'^I  am  illafa§otedi 
but  not  trttlf  captivated  into  your  conclafion; 
Mortis  Dmne  Dialogues*      '""'    " 

*  ILLAQUEATIOM.  n.  /.  \ltsam  illaqueate.] 
X.  The  afi  of  patching  or  entering.««'The  vord 
in  Matthew  doth  not  only  figni^f  fufpenfioDji  or 
pendoloiu  * maqtuatumi  .but  alio  Ivfibcation. 
Bnwu  a*  A  £aare:  any  thing  to^catch  another) 
a  na^ib, 

(x.)lLLASI,  a  pleafimt  valley  of  Italy,  in  tfa^ 
ct-devant  prov.  of  the  Veronei^  i  included  in  the 
dqpartment  of  the  MuDCtou.It  eitends  to  the  ter- 
ritory^fSicen^ayand  oootaina^  pariibea.  .1 

(zy^C^lMA^if^  town  and  kimiet  in  thfe  aboit 
T^tey,aihongtte  hills.  >  ^  c^r. 

*  ILLATION.  »./  [Ulath,  lAi.y.  Infeceocei 
condiiifiQa  d^ini  fron]('pre3iifiss«-^H6retilitliere 
ieematelfae  k  isry  enDonconir  MWm  (rodk  the  id-' 
di;dgi«C6:«)fiiGod  xaU  Cain)  .candii^ing  an  tm« 
munitfi  tinta<hinife)£  fBr^wm-^JUatum  &  orders 
the  antyrmediate :  ideas  as  to'.difcover  vrhatcbn* 
neftionittot  is  in.  ^ich  link-^  the  chaioi  where* 
by  the  extrecnes  are  heki  toget|)cr«  iL'0r>^»        '    1 

*  IJUt^TXVE.  tfi^V{iZ&rMo)  Lat.]  Relating  to 
Ulatioiiotiooocisifion.'-^hi"  common  difcourfeor 
writing  /ach  cafual  particlea  at  fir^  keeauftf  tfta- 
nifeft  the  a^<^  TeafohiRg  as  welVas' the  xl!^tm 
y^JtK\t%tbenmiiihar^fif^WatiSi\    ' 

*  ILLAU]>ABL£.  o^l.  WlaUdatm  Xat)  Un^ 
worthy  of  prat&'or'conuneiQdatioD/-^    --'i 

.    Stren^  imra  truth,  divided*  and^from^'uftt 

likitiuiaMkf  nought  merits  but  difpraife^  I0imL 

•UaifASBASLYtadV'  Ifrom  iUattdabk.\  Um 
worthily  ^'without  de&rirpM;  praife^^t  is  natural 
for  att  peo|^t<ifcn»,.not'i//iiiH^i^  too  fanrour- 
able  a  judgrisent  of  thcir.own  country;  Bvcmt. 

(i.)  ILLS,,  a  liver,  .of  Frskice^/ which'^rifes  in 
the  dept.  of  Ille  and..yibioic>  ji«»  P^ao^  and 
jaina^e'Vilailiehear  Rennes.  r   f 

(a.)  ItLE,  a  tow|L|if  :^nulce>  in  tiie  iiedL.  pf 
the  Saftnni  Pyreneett  to  mtt^fi^in.FdripigBanl 
I<oo.3.5.  E.    Lat..4Sr«ifiN.   > 

(3.)  Xi4.n  Aiii>¥iLa)y  i,adepanmentof  France* 
con^isehending  part,  of  ;tfte.  ct-devant  prtir*^  of 
9cttagne|  bponded  otf  the.  E*  by  the  dep..of 
Maine;  S.byth|t  ofLo««r|^re;  W..bytbq£|^ 
of  Mdrbil^  and  the  )^erth  .Coafts,  and  N.  bjr 
)he  ^ftiih  Channel,  and  the  dep^  of  t^  Channel. 

1LL£C|SRUM|  in,  botany;  ^  ^enus  of  the 
pooidgjdia'order»  btioogmg  to  the  pentandrik 
nabflrplaite;  and  in  the  p^ttisal mseUiod  r»|kf 


ing  under  Ihe  latb  order,  Hokraiid*'  the  eatyz 
is  pentapbyllous^  and  cartila|;moos  $  there  is  no 
corolla;  the  ftigma  is  fimpk;  the  capAiWqiiin* 
quevalvsdf  and  monofpennous.  There  are*feveral 
Q>ecies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are     * 

x.lLLECEBauMCAPiTATt7M9and7Beth  have 
"ft.  iLLBCSBiLUBf  PAitiKYCHfa.  ^  \  trailing 
ftalks  near  two  feet  long,  which  fpread  on  the 
ground,  j^amiihed  with  fmal?  leaves  Uke  tfibfe  of 
kfifot-grafs.  The  beads  of  the  1hf(im  comtf'out 
from  the  joints*  of  tbr  ftalks,  having  neat  filterf 
bra^ea  furrounding  tbcnt,  which  make  a  pmty 
appearance.  Their  flowers  appear  in  June,  and 
there  is  generally  a  lucceflion  of  them  for  at  leaft 
twor  months;  when  the  autumn  proves  warm, 
they  ripen  their  feeds  in  Oaober.  Th^  feeds 
fhonld  be  fown  ii^  a  bed  of  light  eai^  inthe  bet 
ginning  of  April :  the  plants  come  np  tff'Ma^t 
when  they  (ho^d*  be  kept  clean  from  v»to!s.tiM 
they  are>  fit  to  remove,  ^ome  ihould  1)e  plantifd 
in  fimall  pots,  and  the  reft  in  a  warM  b6nler,>ob^ 
ftrving  to  water  and  ihade  them  till  they  hav0  ta- 
ken  new  root.  The^  plapts  are  f6fti6times4Eilled 
in  ftvere  winters  1  £6r  which  n^afohf^itti^  6f  th>m 
Okoold  be.plantecl  in  pois,  that  th^may  be  iheU 
tered.  •        '  •  %    ^^' 

*  ILLEGAL,  adj.  [in  and  Ugalhr  ^t.]  Q<m^ 
tnry  to  Jaw.-^l^  patccrt-can  oU^the  fubjed 
againft  law,  uhlefs  an  iZ/^'^a/ patent ^afled  intone 
kmgdom  can  bind  anothier,  and  not  itfelf.   Stmft* 

*  ILLEGALITY.  ifC/  .^nmilkgakyCm^ 
titrietyt0law.^-^€ivriflii^CbettvtQrieoaiider:iH)at 
votes  they  had  pafled,  ofCbe-^f/tt^/i/y  of^ltrthofis 
coinmiffions, '  aikt  of  the  unjniUfiaDlen^fs  of  all 
thebroceedingaby  virtue  of ^  them,  CUfrendM^ 

*  ILLEGALLY,  niv.  [from  i^al]  Ina  manf 
aer  contrary  to  law. 

*  ILLEGIBLE,  adj.  (rn  and  legiUis,  from  Jm^ 
XM^  What  cannot  be  read.^p-Thc  fe^ifetiry 
poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the  writings,  and  £1 
defined  i!bem,  that  thef  wereidade  aitbgether  i7* 
iigibli.  Howei* 

*  ILLEGITIMACY.  n./.'ifirom  [migitimate.\ 
State  of  haftardy. 

•  *ILL£OI'nidAT£.A^[mandt^^iiMitfa'at] 
Unlawfullf  begoitbn ;  .ncft  begotten  in  WddUick««^ 

.  Grieve  not  at  ytonr^ftitc  4  ' '  --  *  ^  j 
O.Pol'  aS.tiie.wq>ldiarsfl!g»<^ntfr/. .  .  ^Ckdveiand. 
—Being  ilhgitimatey  1  was  deprived  of 'that:  en^ 
dkaring  tehdeniefr  apd  unDommon*  iatisfaiftion, 
which  a  good  man  finds  in  the  loiKS  JBKif  converfa* 
tionof  a  parent;  Addxfoffi  SpeSisif^i 
-  ♦ILLEGITIMATELY.^  ai^i  ihom  Ukg^* 
auto.l    Not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

.*  ILLEGITIMATION.  «. /•  [from  Uleg^ 
mate.']  The  ftate  of  one  not  begotten  in  wedkKk. 
r*Aichard  III.  had  a  refohition»^tt)f  his  hatred 
to  both  this  brethien,  to  diiable  their  iflues,  uifim 
falie  and  ii«ompet6nt  pretexts, .  die  ooe:of  ittain-* 
derytfaeioth^ofiV/cgiVfiif^i^ir.  Macon. 

JLLENAS^  a  town  of  Uifpaniola. 

ILLEN9I&  SeelLLtnois.  /    . 

ILLSR,  a.  river  of  Germany,  which  riies  in 
the  mountains  of  Tyrbl,  rjjns  M.  through  9i)iabia» 
foA,  paifing  by  Kempten,  Memmihgen,  and  Kirch« 
berg,  falls  intd  the  Danube  at  Ulm. 

XLLESCAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
between  Madrid  and  Toledo^  . 

♦  illeviAblj. 


( 


J   V  ^ 

'J '    €H*wlii^t*ir.wppl<l  of  Wte  ilifaifm^i  h\A%\  * 
f^kri  hahdfoq)p  i  io  Uuhk  ^iMirfied  pmiMl^  «• 

«li(^-»»  RMfMy^Tuggedif :  in  judifcro^slM^ 

Ifim  raging  tiiroii|;b  tl^nvcfcy  l^velB  of  ht9  ceuv- 
VT»  and .  pliiidering  att  vrhnefoevet  b^  cmp 
IbwdL     *  '*•  .^\ 

.<^ttXE&¥CHJRBD:rf£6S.  ir./    Dcfomttr. 

f  lUiTBElUl;.  tf^\  [UUherdUs,  LatJ  i.  I^ol 
■«M$m«i  iil8rou0i]^.-^The  dtimtf  of  molt  neo 
|%4>t>1itoi#  ^xiU^  and  t^dr  rcHgiiiA  fo.  iiliittral 
tmg^€k0rki*  a*  Km  mubifitebt;  not  jEeneiiMU  | 
tpormi^^^^^  fiii>fU^  the/  jclidi  and  wdl  top;  an 
aifeuiMfttiJiiafttbat  Qivtb  did  fMt  deal  outtlieirnottt 
n0i««it  .^h  an  pver^tariag  ct.iiBecBi  bafuT. 

.  J^  ilJUIBKRAtray. «./  ti£^ni«to»Lttt.feili 
itirAinail}  ./ft.  ^MteoiMii  ci.ipmd*  ^rlfaKfittHMf^ 
niggardlibeis;  want  of  inunifibenc«^--Tbe  iJl^t^ 
mi^  of  j|)jt(^t8,iil  4hiw^Q»*towiifd0  tbfett  phiU 
A^  1«  Up  J^nmid;  crmr^  ^  acqiiakta  t^Mpn 

'  t  liXIifBKlLLi:.'  4ML\ftiM^^MliheraLl  KSi, 
ia9^u<^ilfly  Vomeanlt.-T^Qae  .timtf  Jiadtiieli  Jbotw- 
ttM^iSklirjipttiribiyttferaiidUieQgitaiH:^,  UUkt^ 

JULIfiERia/:  i  iowii^itflOavl*  thnyugh  «(hioh 


ncov.QiHtd  £i^ULAd<  ^* .         '  T.I 

ILLICEy  an  ancient  town  of /fipaki^  with  a  liaf 
9i|tf JuoMoA^ttdiW  calkd  ^&i6«w  M^.  - 

,>IUJGIT.-^.  nuitittit^nhak.  mate,  Ei.] 
Iibila«ful|aa,anjy(tib&ti«ck;  !       -    ^^^ 

.  lijLiqpjM»>iir|iotaflft  Aigamitof  libetptaM 
mta  order,  belonging  to  the  dodteuidria  d^^ 
|#ffMfa^^\k9d.iM  iQel^^alural  jnetbod  ratddbg^witb 
thofe  of  ^id^  tbe  order  is  doubtfuL    llhe>  talbft 
|ttdti«fb|%bi^]jiBna]dMtfA(i^^    Ibtrfi  areBpe 
tali^oaail4:|)kjdoid  fobobitediKyfitina.    r 
«re  i6  ftamina  jfiifk  bifid  atntberx  i  '^t  esi\ 
dvfr  ^yat^^toapiyfedb  and  «6^<>^wprBirttik>  Tfifenp 

•aw  tWdjfpoe&l,  M^  )    -;••'  T    '•.       .  ;    \       -    f ! — 

i.1xtulcli]a»jiHiaavt7ii^ia  sathneof  the  woodli 
fofObhiaialii^JapaD^  lit  rii&  w^tfa-an  lewd  btendri; 
cd  ftem  to  the\b«igbt;;«)f  a  chetV^r  ttoee ;  {mdis  c^ 
«eM>itii  JJQ  afliAooloundbiiV,'.  aider  tebBch  is 
another  bark  that  is  gveen^  lletfiif ;  fome«tbat 
HOEipouSy'and^^f  ap  JvtuiUtic  tafte,:  dainibiried  v^th 
aiiuai  degree  of  ^Mogency.  Tbe  woodt  is  band 
iodbtittle ;  tba f^b'foaH  ia quInUty^ Aingibttti 
aad  of  a  ^cen.btr|)acoooi  connar.  Tber  Mwi 
fdcnble>tbatfe  o£  Isinal^  tbtf  fldwpia  4b6ib«f  nar. 
cifltts.  Theie  iat  genoRUiy  4Und  £ogl^  ai«  of  ^ 
jale  white,  and  oonaft  of  |6.pcCali>  whicb  dUFer 
n  their  form.  The  extieuity  of  tbe  ^oure^Jtbll; 
)ieiBg '  cwitinaed  into .  the  gervien.  or  feed  bud  of 
tbe  «o«er»  iprms  .8  conjoHi^  ^apfiiksy  or  oqd 
deeply  jlinded  into  B  fflitt;  Of  tbeie  c^fiflca^ 
fome  frequently  deeay;'  the  reft  biclofe  each  a 


0    )  ILL 

tbm  fhiftly  Mprr^^^od  jnnvciiresit  isivol^p^  «c. 
hibits  a  kernel  that  is  white*  Se0lyr  iaftt  a^  of  *9 
MALis^<u M^c  ten^9i  or  fttidti  of  Cbikta  tnd 
Japan,  perfuade^d^^iiihAitai^a tbdt^brtodl^S 
dfligtitc^  viib  |b»  tbe.  Hrare'  ^ba^'gtetr^ly 
place  before  their  idols  garlands  and  bundleaaoaA 
of tbcr)>cancl(c$f  tl^b^  b^  0|  jibe  ii&iift*fxc^,  "Ve- 
dnt^d.to  powc^iand  dqually  bunit»  ibepnbllc 
wttoborarso  J^papvby^jFecycuiioitfcdptsivakieo 
^efarttKdiqr'Kteififisrj  fcndier  ufeful  ia  t3ie  v^bs^ 
fittingv  of^  lime'  dv^dng  tbe  daHtndfir«f  tbe  nigbt. 
arbe  :iame  powder  is  frcgiieiitly  fakifot «  br^n 
veflels  $n  tba  Japan^ft  altars^;  atr>&icmfa  is  tb 
other  countries,  frobi  a  belief  that. Ibfe  idols  in 
whofe  boiibttf'tbe  teremoay  ia  fkerfiimiid'are 
greatly  refselhed  Ivith  the  agmible  fr^graacy'  of 
M  odbuh  A  bi#cMb  of  itSi  tree  added  to  the 
decoaion  of  the  pofonous  i^*  iemed  by  tbe 
Duteb  Jif  i^iU^  ta  Mi  the  moft  delicate  for  eat; 
ing,  if  the  poiibnous  matter  be  fitft  pvte>efly  ex^ 
jiMtted),  incfcafea  it1|  noxious  ^^adilyy  '^d 'exa4>e« 
rater  tbe'  poiibir'te'an'*aftpniihiBg  degrtoevf  aAU 

^y»'  ''•  '  •'  •■'  '  •• '  "    ' 

.  a.  IJ.LICIUM  BLOJUDAKVHy  .«itb  red  fiowcrsy 
^ad  nry  odtaaom  gaut;  v  it  is  a  jiatke  of  Cbiiia« 

ILLIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
SUreaadliui^rfi'atUtaaUT'.af  Cbizfrei.'  ' 
:  #(r4r3LUGfiT£N.i«uil.  [fVandiirliANuy  To 
eidfghlen  \  to  IUDialnatai:>  A  imfdy  i  iidietet  on* 
iy  in  RMgb,**-Q9man»k  Uigh^'  xasn<ft:be^  be* 
tafila  tfaeniiit  JieoikiaKsti  pierce^ ^tiie*aft,^tg>r 4ia- 
phonoos  bodies ;  and  yet  m/irf  day  sivete  ftb^air 

qphat  MicB  cabpW  be  bowidediflr  iindtodjuRAJl 
tbougb  in  "adontiofK.siB  idtala,  imilb^tbeiAtisitdr 
bedda^  the  vofiOim-pRiEba^  ^igfaH  belymbr^l ; 
y8l3;rtas'theidoiady(dinB^in  the  pbopi^.who£e 
craliiMty  friOaMiiraA/tf^addiwboahay  teteade^be^. 
lieve  that  aii^^  tbnii;i isi^dd.'  J^4(«fcm:/^ 
'  )  With  wbat  in^aavfiiljworld^yoTring)  power, 
\  Were  ficft  tb^  uttwieUy  pdnbU  bomcfa^d  aidiig 

^':>nfrb0mfon^ 


•  fi  UJJibUTJiAhY. 'mdvi^ifm^iJUlMfd^k.^ 
Without  fufceptibililiy. of  ;k9NtfKlk'v    vv«        !• 

91iiet#     :. 9  TLLimT^ik^  .(^> aodlOteii i btia  r *'/< 
ipfolea    fimit€tVr.\   Uatoounded^nintcnoitiat^^ »      ' 

ftacm^tiorifiroiii  kll  bdalld8^^The  abfOhrti^fa 
ma  MSmltmltt^o6^k  vbnsuiTumiu^gb^lly 
inucfifpoktoof^  C/^i^MmJ^    •  ^      i  /  ; '.  >^*r  »- 

IU.m4SS;4U^in6uftabi<of  itbcAil^a,  .  r 

Hd.lNiOIAVone>of^b^  tb  )fcw  tetits  of  ^. 
An»ric;a^'intorvibkli  tlie^Mxtfa  l«£&ibiU  Tetri« 
tary#apa(4>aWitQ^:dinded,  ^  ^  )    .  .  '.  *' 

(i.)  ILLINOIS,  a:>pe^)e  of  ST.  Attieiica^  ia. 
bab)t(ng  »ibt>uiiti(yj|yii%  War  a^laaniUke  of  Ihe 
iaa«%afaii^.m^S^iKt!3;^  ateeoiatnfriifert^'t 
and  the  people  planllBd|aa^om,^on.'-brb9cb  4bef 
(AKftribfafifti^  t^be^  asacivil>  MSdve^  4i»aly,  and 
robuif^aodare  lauob^leis  dns4  in  tliair  dijQpofi- 
)iioini3iaiitfarr'otfier  Ibdian  JiatiooK^  TJiq^  ar^ 
tiQ(#ei9d-,  iHd  ^  belgmt  jUbmlaetf,  fad  tq  tniaff 
»  buiftbfer  of.wma;  ibq$  ihe  Inhabitants  bf  'Ibnse 
^.tbeir  .viifaiges  bgvb  edManedCbriftkhitjr* ' ' 

(^)  luuatois,  a;Mi|e{  iuiyigd>Ie'nier  of  the 


fioge  ieed;  Jomewbit  refenbling  ^bai  of  vjudma   l/ttited  States  inr  thailfoaib'Wefteni  ^'emtoryt 
cbrifti^  |U»d  whic^r:wbeo  lihe  tevdiflt  poitiGii^  £NSDGdJxy.|be^oi«a«id;tbe|4eiii9bdTb«alukt^ 


coiin%  ^h«^^it  Hfte^i^  tiftr  #infi  iT  <Ml^ 

it  ftiirlitb  mt  Iff  ^t^yi  MbtR  40b  t^.  iiKai  $ 
ih  Ltiili  W"  f^  W.  Ifiitf  t#;  A8*  46^  Nr  H« 

ed  by  i  emt^bff'bF  tf(e^to9€  "i^v^,  a«f^  dab 


1    X    L 

are  at  enmity  with  mankind,  and  do  U^^ittforeitake 

:  littHpimy^  9.  PMipi  appKetitta  fcpiijU  <  i.9oH*a!d. 
•llliId;ii4i!t)ael(iiiigtoicvltttrei*«9^.t   i  ou.^  >  r     . 
.  TBelbtefiif  ftodlous  of  tncreafe, 
Ricii*<Mi^  ttoU^m  then:  OhtattihdikAA  ' 

"*  1LLNATUREDLT.  o/v.  Ifrom  iOnatur^dJ^ 

fni'peeriAiyfBrfirsird  ihsQatfi  .^ /t 

«  ILLNATOR£DN£$S.«./.{lfaiBWiiiiti^J 

Waiit46faland)f  difpoficibb,        i  .  -.i   v-\V 

'     « ILLtTESS.  mfi  [findi  i/A]  vibfcdaefir  or  ni. 

66nfeniefii»of>afty  ferind^  nab&rdl  vr.  mbfot-^-Me 

•ttat  )m  htb  bhaioi  ilemxrkedi  bflj  stid  tte{piH&B 

pi^eudb  bs'  c(«$enaincd  t0  ikat,  %  tUs  M^ 
W^^df  tli^Wteith(Jr.  Cto^;  t.  8iddb)i6|  mdim; 
dlAM-dsr  iinicAllli.t4-Oii the  Lotd'bila^  w&icfe'MU 


leatned  it  <:i6ttrt  to  ^ii^ff  \vii  d^T)  detVH^^  «l{retife   oMiately  pveMBd  fall  ^VW/jv  beliJd  KdoMd^tito 


Th*  imteriie  Wrtta-i  eIriWHai:  l?l[«^  ij^lei  ' 

TbW(iikl%dtiy9'dutiralttfiah(CeitR^         ^ 

The't(at)i*d  in  fcfidoft,  *S*i*  fcnowtedg**^ 

fei»V    '       •       ''^-•-  ^-  '     '•      ^'v^ 

BtttdfaivriA  <*«*  tt^^tfitAftfy  of  nian-;        '  :f 

And  n^nfeftbi^  IcvSfftii:^,  W/roM  fbrAne^it^lMFl. 

—In  tte  IBrt  ages  df  CftiflHirtltt  itot  bfcty  W 
l^ait^  kJ{dUe.i<H(9;'btA  tYie  f|n^riht  laiia  -/iHr^ 
rtfr<?,  cttfWficed  tiflfietifs  and  death.  TiflbOW.    ' 

»  ILLI1*RATENESS.  it./  li¥oM  mH^aiel]    ofttiedftf^ilt«rklfpp^jW«l.toteSah< 
Want  of  li^^li^^  tjgribrkhdb  of  fd^n^^-Mirry^   'arid  ^^^^^iirf/  (n  th»  dlfeiit*.  2ikifi«tt!^ 
acqiiaint^d  WtR  "cBy^lftry  blft  by  ret)<$rt,-1fl*W, 
from  est  ^Merttiehefs  zM  IrftSoTlttVci  of  thofe  ^thiTt 
t^raend  Iklffifi  if,  ente^klnia'aWtlFoiMhfoD  of  tHb 

art.  Wiifr-    V     -^  •   •     -.     •'.    •     , 

•  ILLlTEiATtTRl.  «.y:  jTifc  fad  Ttierdt^.^ 
WasA  ftf  leaniifig,  a  Mr<5rd  hot  nrtch  ftfed.-^-Th'e 
^hof^^ftdVfcirtl«^of  ffli^  deiymadbi  ire  \i^tit  df 
holy  orcIA^  [Vih^iurit  or  inti^ifHy  'lor  ihb  dii: 


taEte^ft'/^;>  lit  y^indfocr  Ihe  btth^bete  4>aiii«'t6ite 
them  deprived  of  power  to  do  vaiM&LjBwUt* 

ItroU  wdcAd  bb  fRtdti|> - 

--  iit<iMft  IMeBbuc  :aiiibitt6fa  t%«it  witktMt  * 
'^T)rt  ajbi^lfcottld/atrtbd  it/    .  .    -^       - 
^1I^OCK,ifffo4iio^fSclktdi^    .    .1    .:.<.:! 
•    9IXOGAM,  SV,  a  tbwii  bf  C6bimB,^7lft'W 
-Itedrtlth.  •  - "  -  ■:>.  ... -i*- .  .  :i  .d:,.; 

nmOGICAlL.  iMr;  {Dj  «i«  iMMf.}.  Jt^^lMh 
-ffihr:or^^(<^l{^M)rbf  ttf^^rbt)eb  d^  Mi^iSnr.-^Oiie 
of  ^e  dftfi^ilt«rfc  l(pp^ittfe«l  to  3B^  Sahderfdb  ib  lyoljL 
arid  rffo^eOi  in  the  di^iute,  }»limM  him  to  ^, 
4t«bsd  n%4^r«Mt  wlih  a'man'^f  ^dre  ftertiiiddU 
^tf^brifidMce,  sind  kft  abitMtA  mAow.  ttvCott* 
tl^iiY  fo'ibe  rules  of  x^ettftitK^fUxtfOii  cpuMl  ^dC 
^ot6  airil  'make  an  bf^tido^b  ntieify  Vi^^odL 

XkcA/^Pkfy.  •     -•  ■•-•  '  \'"  •  '  Af  -  '     •'. '"^r'^i 

«  ILLOGICAI^DV.  ad^.  Cfiom  Ui^Ml.]   Jta 

^alhk^er  contntryto-^  1siw^i»afvgiiiuettt.3.;  . 
^  To  ILLUD£«  4».  A.  fiFAblA^  Latin.}  ..ID01  dd^ 


charre  df  (bit  fkdred  £afi<itiij«i'9  ^^od  fMItjs^ori.  '^ivef  tb  ibock;'toiikipofeoB4  to.idaarii|>oi»)tb 

'^j^fk '   1 ,.        '  tru^^tty'fobieeofltenipitoon  4tf«ifioeiOVfte 

IliJTroOWj'lLiTtjiichj^^luKoVA;^  Iteqr-—        .    ^  /.  ^    u'i  .1  v  /i 

of  aiicsftit 'Spiin,  <k  tii^'^deH)i>  deftroyed  bjr  JfoB^tmekafb^kt^fDiitaitiiii^lid^faMkliift 

6dpia,'fbT  baVihg  JeirbTted  tb'ih'e  CarfthaiihlakHI.  ftfj 


Catftbagihiahtf. 
It  ftbod  near  the  file  of  Atw 


6dpia, 'fbr  luVih^ 

enAflial^tin&t'  waht  bf  humanity.^ltoldMffr 
indinet>  Wah  1^  ftidfl^t'  aASbnjf  tfa&t  'Yh^#Wt*  lA^ 
four  and\ERffuti>  the  i^terfktidn^  k^  IMtfBfftfe  oif 
a  prajdie^'io  doH!ltlb>n9>  kttended'Witli  tt  iecm 
joy'tii^lh^ffS^tidf'atry  rti^feiP<tfiit  befsdran. 
pther;  atRi^  an  tfUl^Wehfibflity  of  in^  Miodtte* 


dtnSetiUi>^ite%^. 
HaBiibaW«&bt?T«$fe 


Witf :  ftefcbTeWO*^; 
*n)efein  $i^lit!7^  d 

t%Bsa^fli 

to  all  Wfiom  1 
Stay;fifl 


iMlng  kftt^ft  or^AM 

^Ift  of^ndtb^aMl^ 

IB^e  a  t)erfdtf^|y}iii^ilfii«(r» 

tiRh  IfleYcAn  'AWd^tifiin^ 

mSm\^  blmfifr^lM. 

^8jr^'!h%iafcPVtalk  rtfuft;    i 

^  M&tr'  of  t^wclcomt  tA^,     - 


tH*alt« 
And  falfed  Vsft  b»'bhiw,;t'  UMi  Um  «iritli  fcch 

.  bait«     '  AugiUlspM. 

'     lo  ▼aitt  ^  ifieafiire  tbis  amitdnki  fbheffv^ .:  ,< 
IVhilelts  ciretigifetsnee,  fckiming  to  be  broiifijit 
-'  E^n  intofaiicyM  ^paor,  ilkie$  our  taoqwlh'd 
—  tbobghtr  -  J  '.i:  .  ■        .  .'  y.      .3P/v«r* 
^  To  iLLOME*'  «;.  '4t*miiimii§er^  Fc^]    i.  Irb 
•erilgbteti s  to'i41bnrins|te.<^     -  .   .t 

-  When  yoniaine  ftar^  that*t  Veftwafd  from. 
--  ;      thepole»  i 

fta4  made  4iis  cotHcy  t*  i/lbw^nr  ibtt  (Mrt  of 
'  "■'  .    fata.Y%  *  •-    '^.v  '...  ..*...  .J 

'  47hef«nowlt^«tm».:.      .i ; .iSUt. 

^•'To  bri|^htoi*i  b;^'ado9ni^*->    ^    •       !/>/.:;, 
;    ?         \      .Tbetnotltidlinr^bmr*     .     >     . « 
•  Ttfb^Vn^ith  fluid  gold^'hifi  ftdbv -iippfoach  .    > 
BetokMli'  »  '  I       .     r  rtAMi^ir* 

'  ^  n  IJLCUMtlNAYB. «.  d*  [iAiiMnVi^,tFr?ndli; 
iiim0tilM^.2  KUoMighten)  tc^fifopSy  wilii 
Rght.— ^         ...  :r. 

Do 


ILL  <^)llri 

'     Bo  tUoH.  ¥oaeUa£lii>.*»hlr  thy  lanrt^kMliog    ffltiQfir«ttt  m^^  c»t:)n^'*9its ;  of  tlie  aUiilule  dA 

light, .  :  :  .,*. ,.  ,7     .. .;«  ..       M    ; ..  ..   i«     pgtifiptjaDd  ccvQpliBte  fyiieni  of  MF^omagb,  ef. 

T  i/impi0M«»aijrfilHD  Atddulitfd  e]Fn«    Spm^-  'fft>W^  tbroiigbofit  -the [orfferir of  i^  dUSerent 

^No  4^ioltng  caufbe  feen.  m  lull  perfodiOOyL  init  .dktfre^*  of .  iVbtM^i*  4l/fMtnm(f%  Minor  and  ilfo/or 

ai  2(11  nature  is  ilhtmhmMhfVL  fihgle  lig^t.  iGTor/.  MtimHt^  i  EpfU  ^ififiji^fih  R^gentSf  >|^^V  «iid 


He^adBtheitan, 

And  ftt  UMSn  m  t&e  firmament  oihvt^At.  -. 

.T'  iiluminate  the  earth  and  rule  th»  aight. 

Reafon  cAir  giiide^  What  can  ifae  taoK  reply' 
Tkut  that  the  fun  illamiimUs  the  fry ;     ' 
Than  that  the  night  riies  fhoitt  l)ii  abfent  rayy 
And-lits'niuniifi^  Itiftre  kindlies'day  I.     Prwr. 
A*  To  adorn  with  iSfial  ittmps  ot  bonfirm.    3.  To 


M49r*if^g/i  of  lA^,  fU£n^9rh  or  fnfatu^uru 
ifith;  their  tariotw  ftilM;ne  ,tpfit)koAB' tii  infinuat. 
ing^  into  all  «haraaerj|  :au^d  ox^^ms  pf  the 
blind  obedience  exad^ed  of  the  Npvi^fis; 'and 
t^.^^ute  i>igi^er  pfjli&  and  death  aj|/iii;tied  by 
the  9rd«,  9od  ooq^^  >y  th^  Novices ;.  if  the 
.diQjoDary;rgeogta9>hyi:fcalendar^;aod  cypher  of  the 
.^der$^C(tHl7e.w  n?;i;ie«rafluined  by  thf  meni- 
bej*,  fiuch  aa  ^ij^ifM^w/:  by:^ejfl»uptrf  |>f<^fc  he 


fCsKg^en  intel{eanhHy  with  knowledge  ovi  gn^r •  ^arQt»«d^  to  «^4g(e  m9i  (again jij^ppreflan  i  <^to 

•^Sa^  liadno  power  to-abttfe^he^WiMfM^i^    by  Zwack,  yf/ajcTby^^MaQfqhi^wny  ^to^  rthe 

^orid  wiCh,Vttin)poftiir^t»  ^Stmdya^s  Trmtf^re^    M'nenttl'AcafiUwy  and/Iil^rjr;;  of  the  qneftions 

;Wh«ni  bcMhUiiilaies  tbe  i&iod  with  fi^^eitialliHftl  fPfopefed  to  the  candidf^s  .ferr^degrees.  and  tbp 

Itghtt  h«  doils  notcxtiQguj(h  that  which  1$  oatli-  hY^nou*  ceremonies  o(  admifiiot^  to  each  ^  and  of 

:  ral;.  Licke*.  ^.T«l  adoTA.  i^JtH^u^iires;  or  toitial  •  tbepretended  moralityiTOalbUfpheauesyandabib- 

.  letten:  of >  various  .cplouies.  •  ^ »  To  .UUiimtei— Afy    lute  attieiimt  of  the  foundor,  and  his  tried  friends. 

■  ll((a||)hita:infiiffident  to  amplify jthefe  remarks*  and  ,  Such  of  our  readers  as  wifh  to  be  fully  informed 

.tt».f//iMniiiAr.the:(byefal^a^fl  with' variety  of  ex-  '  of  theie  mattefs,  we  muft  refer  to  the  Ab^  Bar- 

.Uop\t8^.iKMi..     :  ..^u\.  V      ruel'^  wofks,  and  to  Prof.  Robiibn's /Vvo/#4/'a 

(i.)  ILLUMINATIy  [Lat.  u  ^^.EaHgntened.l  a   'Onfpitacy  Agalti/laU  tjx^  Reb^ions  and  Govtrnm^tt 

name  aiTumedjby  a  fectet^fociety^  founded  on  the    ofBurepe.    But  while  we  give  full  credit  to  the 


tit  of  JM0ir.t776»  by  i)Jt.Adam.<W«tQiaupt,  pro- 
.ftflbr  of  binon  law  in  tfaCoUiiivetrity  Of  Xngold- 

ftad.  The  ayawlai  objcft  of .thtft  order:  im*'  **  to 
Idifttfqteni  fecret  ifocietiest  as  froi^  do  out^'cen- 

treSy  the  light  of  fcience  over  the  world.;'  to  pro* 
•p0f  Iteithf  .ti»re(i  I^rincipleivpf.  yittue }  and  to  re- 

4nftate  ci^kind  in.  thethappinefs^  which  they  en- 
4o9fed during ithegoldonagje fabled  by  the  poetl/' 
,  Such  a  .philanthropic  obje^  wai  doub^efs  wdl 
-kdapted  to^makeadeepimpreflipftontbemindMlf 
Jngenttoua  young  neni  and  to  fuch  alone  did  l>r 
M&0MKpt  at  firft  addrefS'  himielf.  9ut  '^the 
lcAL<dtjed»''  (we  are  afliared  by  prof^Robifon  and 

Abb6  Barruel,) **  was*  by  clandeftinearts to  over- 
iHirn  every  gover^thent  and  fiw?ry.  ^r^jgion  }  to 

bring.theic»eQcea  of  civil  li^  into  conteinpt ;  nod 
-to  redhce  jnanKindLto  that  imaginary  ft^te  of  na- 
vture*.  when  they  lived  independent  of  each  other 
•4)o.l)he'fpontaneou8  prqdo&ons  of  the  jearth,,''— 

Free  mafonry  being  in  high  reputation  all  otver 


general  /gfts  Tel^|ed  iii  thefe  works,  we  cannot 
helpexpr^lTmg  fome^douj^,ls  refpe^ing  tl^e  ^ItU 
.nHij^t9iJ<8'M  I^r  Weifhaupt  and  his  aHbciatfa  ia 
tljis  cpnfpiracy.  That  men  of  their  principles 
IhpuM  recr8tly.coiripire)0;Overthrow  all  the  reli- 
gions ai)d  governments  at  'prefent  in  Europe,  in 
by.op.mcanf  incredible:  that  they  Chquld  evem 
prevail  on  piany  weiUmeanin^ptiilantlirqpifts,  who 
;are  no  enemies  to  rational  religion  or  good  govern^ 
nven^  to  join  them,  is, alio  very  credible:  for  it 
would  be  paying  a  poor*  compliment  to  pur.  own 
conftituti^p  lA.  cbuiph  ^nd  (late*  wer^wenotto 
acknowledge*  that  moft  of  the  other  governments 
and  religions  in  Europe*  are  fo-  futt^  of  defpoti(in 
and-fuperftition^.that  no  true  friend  to. mankind 
would  regjet  their  overthnpw,  Couid.it  ,bQ  accom- 
pliflied  wi|hout  bloodfhed.  But  that  a^fet  of  men 
of  jj^firningva^d  abilities*  fuch  as  Wei%upt  and 
his  affodates  are  allowedto  be*  (hould  form  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  overturn,  a^d  with -more  than  Gothic 


lim6^'mbda  Weiihaopt  firft  farmed  the  {Han  oif  T2(g«»  utterly  aboli£h  the  arts  and  fcieiicest  and  to 

his  fociety,  he  availed  himfelf  of  its  ii»*recy*  to  in.  reilore  the  fuppo/ed  original  fc^age  ^fau  of  niian^ 

Jtrodoee  fail  iie#  ocdieri  of-jwhich  he  conftitated  appears  to  us  a  phenomenon  in'the  niftory  of  th« 

•himfilli  inifrii/*  after  initiating  fome  of  his  pupils*  human  fa^art  totally  unaccountable.    Hiat  *'  the 

whom  M  ftyled  Attofag^uti\xi  its  myfteries.  And'  Jiegrt  of  m^an  is  deceitful  above  all.  things  and  dei- 

%lien  ireport  fpread  the. news  throughout  Ger-  pei:9>^y  wicked*"  is  a.melancholy  trioh*  whicb^ 

many,  o^  the  infttiution  n^  the  order  of..l4ci.u-  jrKit  fecip^f^^. alone*  but.  the  hiftory  dP  mankind 

.m'ik£bs*  it  y^  generally  confidered  as  a  mere  in  all  ages  and  i^ations^  ^fiords  full  proof  of;  as 

college  lodg^  which  could  inteseft  the"  ftudents  weltas  the  locking  hiftory  of  the  illuminati;  but 


no  longer  than  during- the  period  of  their  ftudles. 
Weiibaupt's  charadSertoo*  which  at  this  time  was 
refpedable  for  morality*  as  well  as  erudition*  pre- 
vented aU:ibfpiciQi^  ot  bie.Jharbouring  any  ipch 
dark  defigns  as  have  fince  come  to^Hghl^r-But  it 


.while/pride  and  vanity  have  a  place  in  the  ^i^nan 
heart*  to  (ay  nothing  of  our  other  paj^^n^  whic^ 
are  more  or  lefs  interefted  in  tbe  prffervatioa  of 
.^e  diicoveries  and  improvements  in  arts*  foienees, 
SIA4  their  inieparable  copcomltiant  '(uxury*^we  are 


.tvot^ld  far  exceed  the  limita.to.tidl^ich  our  viq^^  is  .pqfiiaded,  no  man  or^body  of  meii^  wl^b  have 
teftriAed,  to  give  evsn  an  ou]diae.oC  Uve.  n^tme  ,tnJ9yW  tlje  TweeU  of  civJliiedTCfe*  ew  fbrihed  a 
and  conftitution:of  this  extraordinary  fociety;  -/iHiJQBSLwifh.fprjhe  totfti^i^op^/t^^ 


of  its  fecrets  and  myftetics  4  of  the  de^f  diffimu* 
•lition*  •  confumate  hypocriTy*  and  Qiocking  im- 
piety of  its  founder*  and^hi^  aflbciates;  ^  their 
Jc^ic^  art  in  concealing  their  real  objeds* 
aud  thieir  incredible  induftry  and  ^aft^niibiDt  ex- 


Jfct^cp..  In  the  fitry^'ft^  rage  oj^war*  Coths, 
Vandals*  and  Turks  maybufn  and  deftroy  monu* 
menta  of  art,  apd  r^po(itories  of  Icience ;  but 
when  the  wars  arc  over,  inftead  of  retumbg  to 
the  lavage  ftate>  the  barbarous  conquerors  mix  and 

waalgamate 


ILL 


( 


amalgamate  yrhh  the  conl^uertfdf  and  become 
tbemfelves  more  or  lefs  d%iltsed.  Dr  Weifhaupt 
18  allowed  to  be  influenced  by  a  high  degree  of  va- 
nity ;  as  an  evidence  of  which  he  communica(eSt 
as  the  iaj/ecret  to  his  moft  favoured  adepts,  that  the 
jnyfteriee  of  Illu  minis M}  which,  in  going  thro' 
the  inferior  degrees,  had  been  fucceffively  attri- 
buted to  the  moft  ancient  patriarchs  and  philofo- 
phersy  and  even  to  Chrift  himfelf,  owed  its  origin 
to  no  other  than  Adam  Weifhaupt,  known  in  the 
order  by  the  name  of  Spartacus,  The  fame  vani* 
ty  which  leads  the  doAoi*  to  take  this  traditional 
method,  while  fecrecy  is  deemed  neceflary,-  of  fe- 
curing  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  having  found- 
ed the  fociety,  would  lead  him,  were  the  illumi- 
nati  adually  vidorious  over  all  teligions  and  go- 
▼emmentSy  to  wi(h  to  have  his  memory  recorded 
in  a  more  durable  manner  by  writing  or  printing. 
Bat  if  tbefe  and  all  the  other  arts  were  to  perifli  in 
a  nuu(%  then' the  memory  of  the  dodor  and  the 
Import^t  fervices  he  had  done  to  the  order,  and 
to  Savagism,  muft,  within  a  century  at  the  ut- 
moft,  perifli  along  with  them.  But  if,  in  fad,  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  as  well 
as  of  all  religion  and  government,  be  really  the  ob- 
jects of  WeiJhaupt  and  his  illuminees,  then  we 
may  agree  with  uie  celebrated  Mandeville,  that 
*^  human  nature  is  the  true  Lybian  defert,  daily  pro- 
ducing new  monfiers"  and  that  of  thefe  monfters 
the  do^or  and  'his  aflbciates  are  beyond  a  doubt 
the  moft  extraordinary.  Prof.  Robifon  infortns 
us,  that ''  the  order  of  illuminati  was  aboliihed  in 
1786,  by  the  eledorof  Bavaria,  but  revived  im-* 
mediately  after,  under  another  name,  and  in  a 
different  form^  all  over  Germany* .  It  was  again 
detedeld,  and  feemtngly  In-oken  up ;  but  it  had  by 
this  time  taken  fo  deep  root,  that  it  ftill  fubfifts 
without  being  deteded,  and  has  fpread  into  all 
the  countries  of  Europe."  •  This  aflertion  of  the 
profeffbr,  though  fibmefuipiciouscircumftances  led 
to  it,  refts  on  no  ground  of  folid  proof,  and  muft, 
we  preCame^  be  now  given  up  as  utterly  £ai(e. 
We  cannot  conclude  without .  expreffing  our 
doubts  of  apother  proportion  advanced  by  the 
Abb6,  vix.  that  the  French  revolution  originated 
from  Illuminism.  That  great  numbers  of  the 
principal  agents  in  the  revolution  of  f  ranee,  were 
Doth  Atheifts  and  llljuminees*  we  readily  admit ; 
and  that  many  of  thefe  had  an  a&ive  hand  in  the 
horrid  maifacres  and  murders  that  took  place  in 
the  courie  of  it^  is  alio  undeniable ;  but  the  revo- 
lution of  France  took  its  origin  from  more  im- 
portant caufes— the  defpotic  pow.er  of  the  French 
kings,  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  the  progrefs  ^f 
light*  and  the  example  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion \  and  it  would  have  taken  place,  although 
ihcb  a  wretch  as  the  inceftuous  Weilhattpt  and  his 
impiqps  aflbciates  ^ad  never  exifted,  though  pro« 
habiy  with  lefs  bloodibed* 

i%t  3.}  Illumiitati,  ia  church  biftory.  See  Il- 
lumined, N^  X,  and  %.    . 

ILLUMINA'^E'^^*  «•  /  ^^^^^  ^  miniature 
painting,  anciently  much  pradifed  for  illuftrat- 
mg^  aad  adomiqg  books.  Be&dea  the  writers  of 
books  tb'ere  were  ahifts  cafied  Illumihator^, 
whofe  profel&oQ  was  to  ornament  and  paint 
manulcnpts.  The  writers  of  books  firft  finilbed 
their   part,  and   the  iUumiDatora  embelliihed 

Vql.XILPa»L 
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them  with  ornamented   letters   and  paintings. 
We  often  find  blanks  left  in  MS6.  for  the  illumi- 
nators, which  were  never  iilled  up.    Some  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  are  gilt  and  burniihed  In  a  ftyle  fu- 
perior  to  later  times.    Their  colours  were  excel- 
lent, and  their  ikill  in  preparing  them  muft  have 
been  very  great.    The  practice  of  introducing  or- 
naments, drawings,  emblematical  figures,  and  even 
portraits,  into  MSS.  is  of  great  antiquity.    Varro 
wrote  the  lives  of  700  illuftrious  Romans,  whic|i 
he  enriched  with  their  portraits,  as  Pliny  atteAs 
in  his  Natural  Hiftory  (lib.  xxxv.  c-  «.)  Pomponius 
.  Atticus  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  anions 
of  the  preat  men  amongft  the  Romans,  which-be 
ornamented  with  their  portraits.     See  Com.  Ne- 
pos,  chap.  18.    But  thefe  works  have  not  been 
tranfmittcd  to  pofterity.     There  are,  however, 
\nany  precious  documents  remaining,  which  ex- 
hibit the  advancement  and  decline  of  the  arts  in 
different  ages  and  countries.    Thefe  ineftimable 
paintings  and  illuminations  difplay  the  manners^, 
cuftoms,  habits,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military. 
Weapons  and  inftruments  of  war,  utenfils  and  ar- 
chitedture,  of  tBe  ancients ;  they  are  of  the  greateft 
ufe  in  ilLuftrating  many  important  fadts  relative 
to  the  hiftory  of  th'e  times  ib  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted.   In  thefe  treafures  of  antiquity  are  pre- 
ferved  a  great  number  of  fpeciraens  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  art,  which  were  executed  before  the 
arts  and  fcienees  fell  into  negled.     The  MSS. 
containing  thefe  ipecimens  form  a  valuable  part 
of  the  riches  preserved  in  the  principal  libraries  of 
Europe :— the  Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Haj;leian  lib- 
raries, thofein  the  two  univerfities  in  England,  the 
Vatican  at  Rome^  the  imperial  at  Vienna,  the  ci- 
devant  royal, now  the  National,  at  Paris,  St  Mark's 
at  Venice,  and  many  others.   A  very  ancient  MS. 
of  Genefis,  which  was  in  the  Cottonian  library, 
and  almoft  deftrdyed  by  a  fire  in  173Z,  contained 
250  curious  paintings  in  water  colours :  %i  frag- 
ments, vi^bich  efcaped  the  fire,  are  engraved  by  the 
foclety  of  antiquaries  of  London.    Several  fpeci* 
mens  of  curious  paintings  alfo  appear  in  Lambe- 
cius's  catalogue  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vicnnil, 
particularly  in  Vol.  III.  where  4S  drawings,  of 
nearly  equal  antiquity  with  thofe  in  the  Cottotilan  > 
libraiy,  are  engraven ;  and  fevertl  others  may  be 
found  in  various  catalogues  of  the  Italian  libraries. 
The  drawings  in  the' Vatican  Virgil  made  in  tbr 
4th  century,  before  the  arts  were  entirely  neglect- 
ed, illuftrate  the  different  fubjedts  treated  of  by 
the  Roman  poet.    A  miniature  drawing  is  pre- 
fixed to  each  of  the  poTpels  brought  over  to  £n^ 
land  by  Sfc  A^uftine  m  the  6th  century,  which  i^ 
preferved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college, 
Cambridge :  in  tiie  compartments  of  tliofe  draw- 
ings arp  depjAea  representations  of  fiiveral  tranf« 
adiqas  m  each  gofpel.    The  curious  drawisgs, 
and  elaborate  ornaments  in  St  Cuthbert's  golpels, 
made  by  St  Ethelwald,  and  now  in  the  Cottonian 
library,  exhibit  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of  the  ftate  of 
fhe  arts  in  England  in  the  7th  century..  The  iame 
may  be  obferyed  with  refped  to  the  drawings  in 
the  ancient  copy  of  the  four  gofpelB  preferved  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  and  thofe  in  - 
the  Codex  Ruffxworthianus  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary at  Oxford.    The  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit, 
now  lemaining  in  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Cam- 
B  bsidg^c 
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Fridge,  (6  2}»  affords  an  ex\mp1e  of  the  ftyle  of 
ch-awing  and  ornamenting  letters  in  England  in 
the  8th  century  ;  and  the  copy  of  Pnidentius's 
Pfyeomaebia  in  the  Cottonian  library  (Clop.  c.  g.) 
exhibits  the  ftyle  of  drawing  in  Italy  in  the  9th 
century.    Of  the  loth  century  there  are  Roman 
drawings  of  a  fingular  kind  in  the  Harleian  li< 
6rary(N<»  a8ao.)»  Nos.  5280, 1 80a, and  432,  in 
tte  fame  library,  contain  fpecimens  of  ornament- 
ed letters,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Irifh  MSS. 
from  the  lath  to  the  14th  century.    Csedmon's 
Poetical  Paraphrafe  of  the  book  df  Genefis,  writ- 
ten ra  the  nth    century,,  which  is   preferved 
amongft  F.  Junius^s  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
exhibits  many  fpecimens  of  tttenfils,  weapons^in- 
llfruments  of  mufic,  and  implements  of  hufbandry 
ufed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  like  may  be  feen  ^ 
in  extrads  from  the  Pentateuch  of  the  fame  agef 
in  the  Cottonian  library  (Claud.  B.  4^)    The  MS. 
^  copy  of  Terence  in  the  Bodleian  library  (D.  17.) 
difplays  the  drefles,  maiks,  dec.  worn  by  come- 
dians in  the  lath  century,  if  not  earlier.     The 
Yery  elegant  Pfalter  in  the  library  of  the  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  exhibits  fpecimens  of  the  art 
of  drawing  in  England  in  the  fame  century^    The 
Virgil  in  the  Lambeth  library  of  the  zjth  century, 
(K*'47i.)  written  in  Italy,  (hows,  both  by  the 
drawings  and  writing,  that  the  Italian^  produced 
^orks  much  inferior  to  ours  at  that  period.    The 
copy  of  the  Apocalypfe  in  the  fame  library  (N^ 
so^.)  contains  a  curtous  example  of  the  manner  of 
pamting  in  the  t4th  century.  The  beautiful  paint- 
ings in  the  hiftory  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
K;  Rich.  II.  in  the  Harleian  library  (N^  1319)  af- 
Ibrd  curious  fpecimens  of  manners  and  cuftoms, 
both  civil  and  military,  at  the  clofe  of  the  14th 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  \  as  do^s 
K*  3)78  in  the  fame  library.     Many  other  in« 
Itances  might  be  produced ;  but  tbofe  who  defire 
firther  information  may  confult  Strutt*t  Regai  and 
MceUfifiJHeal  AniiqtutieSf  4to,  and  hWHorda- Angel- 
c^nan.  in  3  v6ls.    This  art  was  much  pradifed 
by  the  clergy,  and  even  by  fome  in  the  higheft 
stations  in  the  church.    *'  The  ^mous  Oibaond 
(fays  Brompton),  who  was  confecrated  Bp.  of 
Siiliibury^  A..  D.  1067,  did  not  difdain  to  fpend 
fome  part  of  his  tim^  in  writing,  binding,  and  i/- 
luminaiing  books.    Mr  Strutt  has  given  the  pub- 
IX:  an  opportunity  of  forming  fome  judgment  of 
the  degree  of  delicacy  and  art,  with  which  thefe 
illuminations  were  executed,  by  publiihing  printi 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  in  his' Regai  and 
McelefiaflUat  AntiquUut  of  Engiand^  znd  FUvf  of 
the  Cujlomjy  ^c.  of  England.    In  the  firft  of  thele 
works  we  are  presented  with  the  gemiine  portraits, 
in  miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  andfeveralDf  the 
queens  of  Enghind,  froni  Edwaid  the  Coiife0br 
to  Henry  VII:  moftly  in  their  crovn^s  and  royal 
robes,  log:ether  with  the  portraits  of  many  other 
eminent  perfbns  of  both  fexes.    The  illuminators 
^and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to  ha?ebeen  in 
podeflion'of  a  confiderable  number  of  colourinf 
materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts  oJF  preparing 
and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  great  variety  of 
colours :  for  ia  the  fpecimens  of  their  miDiatuse 
paintings  that  are  ftill  extant,  we  perodve  not 
only  the  fire  primary  colourti  but  alfo  Tarfoss 


combinations  of  them.  Though  Stratt's  priotf 
do  not  exhibit  the  bright  and  vivid  colours  of 
the  originals,  they  give  us  equally  a  view,  not  onljr 
of  the  perfons  and  drefles  of  our  anceftors,  but 
alfo  of  thdr  cuftoms,  manners,  arts,  and  employ- 
ments, their  arms,  f^ips,  houfes,  furniture,  &c. 
and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  ikiU  in  drawing. 
The  figures  in  thofe  paintings  are  often  |tiff  and 
formal ;  but  the  ornaments  are  in  general  fine  and 
delicate,  and  the  colours  clear  and  bright,  par-^ 
ticularly  the  gold  and  azure.  In  fome  of  thefe 
illuminations  the  paiiions  are  ftrongly  painted* 
How^  ftrongly,  for  example,  is  terror  painted  in 
the  faces  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  failors,  when 
they  were  threatened  with  a  ihipwreck,  and  grief 
in  the  countenances  of  thofe  who  were  prefent  at 
the  death  of  that  hero  ?  After  the  introdudioo  of 
printing,  this  elegant  art  of  illuminating  gradually 
declined,  and  at  length  was  quite  negleded.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  from  the 
5  th  ^o  the  loth  century,  the  miniature  paintings 
in  Greek  manufcripts  are  generally  good,  as  are 
alfo  fome  among  thofe  of  Italy,  England,  and 
France.  From  the  loth  to  the  middle  of  the  i4tli 
century  they  are  commonly  very  bad,  and  may- 
be confidered  as  fo  many  monuments  of  the  har-^ 
barity  of  thofe  ages ;  towards  the  end  of  the  14 tb^ 
the  paintings  in  MSS.  were  much  improved ;  and 
in  the  two  fucceeding  centuries,  rokny  excellent 
performances  were  produced,  efpecially  after  the 
happy  period  of  the  reft  oration  of  the  arts,  when 
great  attention  was  paid  to  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  became  fa- 
ihionable. 

^ILLUMINATION,  n./.  [iUmmnath,  Lat.  iilu- 
minaHon,  Fr.  from  iffummate,]  i.  The  aQ  of  fup- 
plying  with  light.  ».  That  which  gives  light, — 
The  hxk  is  but  a  body  illightened,  and  an  Ulmni- 
nation  created.  RaUigb*s  WJtory.  3.  Feftal  lights 
hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy .-~ 

Flbw'^  are  ftrew'd,  and  lamps  in  order 
l!lacM„ 
And  wmdowk  with  Uhmmaihns  graced.  I>ryd^ 
4>  Briehrnefs  %,  fplendour.— The  illuminators  of 
manuicripts  borrowed  thefar  title  from  the  iUumi- 
natiott  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his  woriL. 
Felton  on  $be  Chficku  5.  Infiifion  of  intdledual 
light ;  knowledge  oTgrace.— Hynms  and  plalms 
are  fuch  kinds  of  prayer  as  are  not  conceived  upon 
a  fiidden ;  but  framed  by  meditation  beforehand* 
or  by  prophetical  Wuminationkre  infpired.  Booker* 
—We  have  forms  of  prayer  imploring  God's  aid 
and  bleffing  for  the  mumination  of  our  tabours» 
and  the  turning  them  into  good  ,and  holy  ufes. 
'Baroii— No  holy  paffion,  no Uitiminationf  no  in* 
ipiration,  can  be  now  a  fufficient  commiffion  to 
warrant  thofe  attempts  which  contradld  the  com- 
mon rules  of  peace. 

•  ILLUMINATIVE,  adj.  iUUtmmatif,  French 
from  iliwmnate,]  Having  the  power  to  give  light* 
-^What  makes  itfelf  and  other  things  be  feen,  be- 
in^  accompanied  by  light,  is  called  fire :  what  ad'-< 
mits  the  tUuminaUve  adion  of  fire,  and  is  not 
Ibeu,  is  called  air.  JHgiy  on  Bodus. 

dO*  ILLUMlNATOR.il.  /.  (from  iihimi»mte.l 
1.  One  who  gives  light*  9.  One  whofe  bufinefs  it 
Is  tv  decocatf  bovto  with  pictures  at  tlic  begin- 

niny 
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ning  of chSLftJaru-^nhtmrnaton  of  manufcnptsbor-  delightfbl ;  and  this  confifti  in  expoGng  the  belt 
rowed  their  title  from  the  illotnination  which  a  fide  only  of  a  fliepherd's  life,  and  concealing  its 
"righ         ■       ' 


bright  genius  gireth  to  his  work.  Peltan, 

' a.)  Illuminators.    See  Illuminating. 
To  ILI^UMINE.  <o.  a.  [iUuminer,  Fr.]   i.  To 
enlighten ;  to  fupply  with  light. — 
To  confirm  his  words,  outflew 

Millions  of  flaming  fwords  drawn  from  the 
thighs 

Of  mightT  cherubims :  the  fudden  blaze 

Far  round  illumined  hell.  Milton. 

What  in  me  is  dark 

H/mmme  I  what  is  low,  raife  and  fapport !  Jfi//. 
%.  To  decorate ;  to  adorn .-^ 

To  Cato»  Virgil  paid  one  honeft  line  ; 

O  let  my  country's  friends  illumine  mine.  Pope, 

(i.)  lIXUMINEDy  iLLUMiNATiy  in  church 
hiftory*  a  term  anciently  applied  to  fuch  perfons 
as  bad  received  baptifm.  This  name  was  occa- 
fioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  baptifm  of  adults ; 
which  confifted  in  putting  a  lighted  taper  in  the 
hand  of  the  perfon  baptized^  as  a  fymbol  of  the 
faith  and  grace  he  had  received  in  the  facrament. 

(«.)1lluminkd9Illuminati,  is  alfo  the  name 
of  a  fedt  of  heretics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain 
about  A.  D.  IS  75,  and  were  called  by  the  bpsL' 
m^krds  jfimabraJoj,  Their  principal  do^incswere, 
that  by  means  of  a  fublime  manner  of  prayer, 
which  they  had  attained  tQ»  they  entered  into  fo 
perfed  a  ftate»  that  they  had  nooccafion  for  ordi- 
Dances,  ueraments,  or  good  works ;  and  that  they 
could  give  way,  even  to  the  vileft  anions,  with- 
out fin.  The  (t&  of  Illumined  was  revived  in 
France  in  16349  and  wer^  foon  after  joined  by 
the  Guerinetes,  or  difciples  of  Peter  Guerin,  who 
together  made  but  one  body,  called  alfo  Illu- 
MIMED :  but  they  were  fo  hotly putfued  by  Louis 
XIII.  that  they  were  foon  deftroyed.  The  bro- 
thers of  the  Rofy  Crofs  are  fometimes  alfo  called 
lUutnined.    See  RosIcrucians. 

ILLUMTNEES.    See  Illuminati,  N»  i. 

ILLUMiNISM.  n./.  The  fyftem  and  myfteries 

of  the  iLLUMfNATI. 

To  ILLUMINIZE.  v. «.  To  propagate  the 
dodrines  of  the  Illuminati. 

ILLURCIS,  or  Ilorcis,  a  town  of  Hii^ania 
Tarraconenfis,  afterwards  called  Graecbueis,  front 
Gracchus')  and  now  Lorca*  Plin.  /•  3.  r.  3. 

•  ILLUSION,  n.  /.  [illufio,  Lat.  illufion,  Fr.] 
Mockery;  falfe  (how;  counterfeit  appearance; 
error. — 

That  diRtll'd  by  magic  flights, 

Shall  raife  fuch  artificial  fprights, 

As  by  the  ftrength  of  their  ilMonp 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  conUiiion.  Sbaim  ^ 

— ^There  wanted  not  fome  about  him  that  would 
have  perfoad^  him  that  all  V9K%zxkillufion.  Baean, 
So  oft  they  fell 

Into  the  fame  illufiwh  not  as  naan. 

Whom  they  triumphed,  once  laps'd.  Milton, 
<— An  excufe  for  uncbaritablenefs  drawn  from  pre- 
tended inability^  b  of  all  others  the  moft  general 
and  prevailing  silujon.  jftterhurj.-^Md/ay  illufidns 
by  whidi  the  enemy  endeavours  to  cheat  men  in- 
to  fecurity»  and  dereat  their  (alvation.  Roger s,^$f 
To  meam  once  more  I  clofe  my  willing  eyes ; 

Ye  ibft  Ulufions^  dear  deceits,  arife !  Pope, 

—•We  niiift  ufe  fome  Ulujoa  to  render  a  pastoral 


miferies.  Pope. 

♦  ILLUSIVE,  adj.  [from  Wufus^  Lat.]  Deceiv- 
ing by  falfe  fliow..— 

The  heathen  bards,  who  idle  fables  drefl;, 
.  Ilhifive  dreams  in  my  (lie  forms  expreft.  Blaekm. 
While  the  fond  foul. 
Wrapt  ip  gav  vifions  of  unreal  blifs,        ' 
Still  paints  th'  illuftve  form.  Tbomfon. 

•  ILLUSORY.  adj\  [from  in  and  lu/oriuj,  Lat. 
illu/oireffi.'2  Deceiving;  fraudulent.— Subtility» 
in  thofe  who  make  profeflion  to  teach  or  defend 
truth,  hath  pafled  ror  a  virtue ;  a  virtue  indeed* 
whicjb,  confining  for  the  moft' part  in  nothing  but 
the  fallacious  and  illuforj  ufe  of  obfcure  or  deceit- 
fill  terms,  is  only  fit  to  make  men  more  conceited 
in  their  ignorance.    Locke. 

*  To  ILLUSTRATE.  v.».  [illufii'cLat.illu/lrerf 
Fr.]  t.  To  brighten  with  light.  2.  To  brighten 
with  honour. — 

*  Matter  to  me  of  glory !  whom  their  hate 
Illuflrateji  when  they  fee  all  regal  pow'r 
Giv'n  to  me  to  quell  their  pride.  Milton* 
Thee  (he  enroled  her  garter'd  knights  among, 

^lUuflrating  the  noble  lift,  Pbiltpu 

3.  To  explain  5  to  clear ;  to  elucidate.— Authors 
take  up  popular  conceits,  and  from  tradition,  un- 
jufVifiible  or  falfe,  illuftrate  matters  of  undeniable 
truth.    Brown. 

♦ILLUSTRATION. »./.  lilluJration.Tr.  frona 
illnjlrate.']  Explanation ;  elucidation ;  expofition. 
It  IS  feldom  ufed  in  itp  original  iignification  for 
material  brightnefs. — Whoever  looks  about  him 
will  find  many  living  illujirations  of  this  emblem. 
.L*Efirange.-^psLce  and  duration,  being  ideas  that 
have  fomething  very  abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their 
nature,  the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  / 
perhaps  be  of  ufe  for  their  iUuftration.  Locke. 

♦  ILLUSTRATIVE,  ^^y.  [from /7/fj^rflfr.]  Ha- 
ving the  ouality  of  elucidating  oi- clearing. — They 
play  much  upon  the  fimile,  or  illu/lrative  argu- 
mentation, to  induce  their  enthymemes  unto  the 
people.  Brgwn, 

•  ILLUSTRATIVELY,  adv.  [from  Hhfira- 
true.]  By  way  of  explanation.— -Things  are  many 
times  dielivered  hieroglyphically,  nH^aphoricallyf 
iUufirativelft  and  not  with  relerence  to  adlioo. 

ILLUSTRES.    Sec  Illustrious,  §  t. 

(i.)  *  ILLUSTRIOUS,  adj.  lilluflrij,  Latin-, 
illu/lref  Fr.]  Confpicuous ;  noble ;  eminent  for  es^- 
cellence.— In  other  languages  the  moft  illuftriom 
titles  ait  derived  from  things  facred.  South. — 
Of  ev'ry  nation,  each  illn/tricus  name. 

Such  toys  as  thofe  have  cheated  intoiame. 

J>fydem* 

(3.)  lLLUSTRiouj5,lLi.usTtiSt  was  berctcfore, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a  title  of  honouf  peculiar 
V6  people  of  a  certain  rank.*  It  was  ^rft  given  to 
the  moft  diftlnguifbed  among  fhe  knights,  who 
had  a  right  to  bear  the.  /a/tfj  clavusi  after u:ards» 
thofe  were  eotitled  illufirious  who  held  the  ^rft 
rank  among  tfaefe  called  if  onor  at  1  ;'vi2.  t%c>^rs- 
fedi  praetorli,  prsefedi  urbts,  treafurers,  corMtes, 
^c.  There  were,  however,  different  <it,graM 
among  the  illuftrious  :  as  in  Spain  they  have,^aa^ 
dees  ^  the  xft  and  ad  clafa,  fo  in£oixu:abcy  <hiid 
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their  Utu/lrtSf  whom  they  called  majoresy  great ; 
and  others,  called  Ulufires  nunores^  iefs.-<-For  in- 
fiance ;  the  praefeftOs  practorii  was  a  degree  belovr 
the  mafter  of  the  offices*  though  they  were  both 
iilu/ires.  The  Novels  of  Valentinian  diftinguifh 
as  far  as  five  kinds  oiiUu/iresj  among  whom,  the 
illufirts  admini^raiores  bear  the  firft  rank. 

*  ILLUSTRlpySLY.  a^^.  [from  U/u/rioiu.] 
Confpicuoufly ;  nobly ;  eminently. — He  difdaioed 
not  to  appear  at  feftival  entertainments,  that  he 
might  more  Ult^rioi^y  manifeft  his  charity.  AtUrb, 

^         You  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boafl. 
To  all  the  world  Ulujirtoujly  are  loft.  Pope. 

♦  ILLUSTRIOUSNESS.  «./.  Ifrom  iUufirUiu.] 
Eminence;  nobility |  grandeur. 

ILLYRES,  or  Illyrii,  the  people  of  Illyri a; 
ILLYRIA,       *)  in  ancient  geography,  names 
ILLYRICA,      I  of  a  country  in  Europe,  ex- 
ILLYRICUM,  ^tending  from  the  Adriatic  to 
IIXYRIS,  and  |  Pannonia.     Illyricum   is  the 
ILLYRIUM,    J  name  ufed  by  Livy,  Herodo- 
tus,  and  St  Paul ;  to  which  the  word  folum  {ioW) 
is  fuppofed  to  be  underftood.    Its  boundaries  are 
varioafly  affigned.  Pliny  makes  i(  extend  in  length 
from  the  Arfia  to  the  Drinius,  thus  including  Li- 
burnia  on  the  W.  and  Dalmatia  on  the  E. ;  which 
is  alfo  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy ;  who  fettles  its  li- 
mits from  Mount  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moefia 
on  the  £.  to  Iftria  on  thc'W.    It  was  a  Roman 
province^  divided  by  Auguilus  into  the  Superior 
and  Igfterior,  but  of  which  the  limits  are  left  un- 
determined both  by  ancient  hiilorians  and  geo* 
graphers.    It  now  nirms  part  of  Croatia,  Bofnia^ 
,  Iftria,  and  Sclavonia. 

*     ILLYRIUS,  Matthias  Flaccus,  or  Franco- 
wiTZ,  one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  Augf- 
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ILTZHOSEN,  a  town  of  Gennaoy,  in  Siiabia, 

SmilesNE.  ofHatl. 

ILVA,  an  ifland  o£  the  Tyrrhenian'fea,  oppo- 
fite  to  Etruria,  now  called  Elba.  See  Elba.  It  has 
two  ports,  viz.  Porto  Longone,  on  the  S£.  coaft, 
and  Porto  Ferraro,  on  the  N.  The  latter,  affift- 
ed  by  fome  Britifh  troops,  ftood  a  fiege  of  about 
8  months,  by  the  French,  in  i8ox,  without  far- 
rendering.    It  was  relieved  by  the  peace. 

ILUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  4th  king  of  Troy, 
and  fon  of  Tros  by  Callirrhoe,  father  of  Laon&e- 
don,  and  grandfather  of  Priam.  He  received  the 
Palladium  from  Jupiter.    See  P A lladi  u  m* 

'ILYE,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania. 

ILZA,  a  town  of  Poland. 

«  TM*    Contraded  from  latm. 

*  Im  is  ufed  commonly,  in  compofitton,  for  in 
before  mute  letters. — What  is  im  in  Latin,  when 
it  is  not  a  negative,  is  often  em  in  French ;  and  our 
writers,  as  the  Latth  or  Fren<^h  occurs  to  their 
minds,  ufe  im  or  em  :  formerly  im  was  more  com* 
mon,  and  now  em  feems  to  prevail. 

(x.)  *  IMAGE.  »./.  [image^  Fr.  imagoy  Latin.] 
z.  Any  corporeal  reprefentation,  generally  yfed 
of  ilatues ;  a  llatue  :  a  pidlare.— xWhofe  ik  this 
image  and  faperfcription  ?  Matt,  xxii.  oo. — ^The 
one  is  too  like  an  imager  and  fays  nothmg ;  and 
the  other  too  h'ke  my  lady's  oldeft  foo^  evermors 
talking.   ShaL— 

Thy  brother  I, 

Even  like  a  ftony  image,  cold  and  mimb.   Simk. 
— rThe  image  of  a  deity  may  be  a  proper  obje^  for 
that  which  is  but  the  ima^e  of  a  religion.     SoutJb^ 
Still  muft  I  be  upbraided  with  your  line  ; 

But  your  late  brother  did  not  prize  me  left, 

Becaufe  I  could  not  boall  of  images.      Dryden* 


buxig  confeffion,  bom  in  lilria,  anciently  called    a.  An  idol ;  a  falfe  god.— ManafTeh  fet  the  carved 


Illyrica,  in  1^40.  He  is  (aid  to  have  been  a 
man  of  vaft  genius,  cxtenlive  learning,  and  great 
^eal  againft  Popery ;  but  of  a  paflionate  temper. 
,  He  ftudted  under  Luther  and  Melandhon ;  and 
publiihed  a  great  number  of  books.  He  alfo  had 
^le  chief  diredion  of  the  Qenturue  Magdeburgenjes. 
He  died  in'  1575. 

ILMf  2  town  of  Saxony^  14  miles  S.  of  Erfurt. 

ILMEN,  a  lake  of  Ruma,  in  Kovogorod,  which 
communicates  with  lake  Ladoga,  by  the  river 
Volkhof.    Lon«34.o.  E.    Lat.  58.  o.  N. 

ILMENAU,  a  town  of  Franconia,  on  the  Elbe. 

ILMINSTER,  a  market  town  of  Somerietihire, 
among  hills,  a6  miles  SW.  of  Wells,  dnd  137  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Lon.'a.  54»  W.   Lat.  50.  s$.  N^ 

ILORCIS.    SeelLLURCis* 

ILOTJE.    See  Helota^. 

ILSLEY,  or  East  Ilsley,  a  town  of  Berks* 
in  a  valley  between  two  hills  ;  14  miles  KW.  of 
Reading,  and  53  W.  of  London.  *Lon.  z.  la.  W. 
Lat.  51.3  t.N. 

ILST,  a  town  of  the  Batavian  republic,  -in  the 
dep.  of  Eems,  and  late  prov.  of  £.  Friefland,  la 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Leewardeo,  and  zi.  N£>  of  Sta- 
¥em.    Lon.  5.  94-  E.    Lat.  53.  z.  N. 

ILSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Danube  and  His,  oppofite  Paflau.  Lon.  Z3. 
37.  E/_Lat.  48»-a7«  N. 


image  in  Gbd's  houfe.  Cbron.    3.  A  copy  ;  repre- 
fentation; likenefs.^- 

Long  may'ft  thou  live. 
To  bear  his  image  and  renew  his  glories  I    Sbak\> 

I  have  bewept  a  worthy  hufband's  death. 
And  livM  by  looking  on  his  images  •*  . 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  fcnblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death.  SbaJk. 

He  made  us  to  his  image  all  agree : 
That  image  is  the  foul,  and  that  muitbet 
Or  not  the  maker's  image^  or  be  free.    Jhyden* 

4.  Semblance;  ihow  ;  appearance.--* 

Deny  to  fpeak  with  me  ?  They're  fick,  they're 
weary. 
They  have  travellM  all  night  \  Mere  fetches. 
The  images  of  revolt.  5^i.  Kiiig  Lear, 

This  is  the  man  (hould  do  the, bloody  deed : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye.  Sbak.  tSt^  Joimm 

The  face  of  things  a  fKghtf ul  image  bears* 
And  preO^Qt  death  in  various  forms  appears. 

Hrydeft  JKtrmiJ. 

5.  An  idea ;  a  reprefentation  of  any  thing  to  the 
mind ;  a  pi<!ture  drawn  in  the  i^ncy.^— 

The  image  of  the  Jeft  * 
I'll  (hew  you  here  at  large.  S&aJkm 

Outcafts  of  mortal  ract*!  can  we  coocctTc 


Jk  Image  of  aught  delightful,  foft,  or  great  ?  Prior^ 
ILTEN,  a  town  of  Saj(on j«  ioLiuebargi  16  ^-Whenwefpeakof  aigureof  athott&odaogles, 
miles  8SW.  of  ZelL  w«  may  hjiYi^  a  ckar  idea  of  the  mmibcr  spoo  an- 
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gles ;  but  the  im^  oc  feofiUe  idsa,  we  cannot   image*  is  cbarcbes  a*  onumenti^  was  firft  iattot 


diftiDguiih  bf  fancy  from  the  imai^  of  a  figure 
that  has  900  aijgles.  lir0K/. 

(ft.)  iMAOEy  in  a  religious  fenfe,  ($  i.  ^.  2.)  is 
an  artificial  rvpfcfentation  of  fame  perfbn  or  things 
uied  aft  ao  •bjed  of  adoration ;  in  which  fenfe^  it 
is  nkd  fyndoyauHifly  with  Idol.    The  ufe  and 
adoration  ef  images  have  been  long  controyerted* 
It  is  pIaiB»  from  the  pradice  or  the  primitive 
cbHrchy  recorded  by  the  earlier  fathers,  that  Chrif- 
tians,  during  the  firft  three  centuries^  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  4tbf  neither  worfliipped  images 
nor  ufed  them  in  their  woribip.    Howevery  the 
greater  part  of  the  Popifli  divines  maintain^  that 
the  ufe  and  wbrihip  of  images  aHe  as  ancient  as 
the  Chriftian  religion  itfeif:  to  prov^tbiSk  they  al- 
lege a  decree,  iaid  to  have  been  made  in  a  coiin* 
cil  held  by  the  Apoftles  at  Antioch*  commanding 
the  faithful,  that  they  may  not  err  about  the  ob-' 
jedt  of  their  worfhip,  to  malte  images  of>  Chriit 
and  worihip  them.    Baron.  2d  ann.  los*    But  no 
notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till  700  years  after 
the  ApoftoHc  times,  after  the  difpute  about  images 
had  commenced.    The  firft  inftance  that  occurs 
in  any  CTedihfe  au^or,  of  images  among  Cbrifti- 
ansy  is  that  recorded  by  Tertuilian  d^Pudicit.  c. 
10.  of  certain  cupi,  or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pre- 
tends, on  which  was  reprefented  the  parable  of 
the  good  fhepberd  carrying  the  loft  (beep  on  his 
fboohiers:  but  this  iftftance  onljr  proves,  that  the 
church  At  that  time  did  not  tHmk  emblematical 
fignrqa  nnlawfiil  omament»  of  chalices.    Another 
inftance  is  taken  from  Eufebius,  ('Hj^.  £ccl  lib. 
vii.  c^,  z8.)  who  fay^,  that  in  his  time  there  were 
to  be  leen  two  brals,  ^tues  in  the  city  Qf  Paneas 
or  Caefarea  Philippi  |  the  one  of  a  woman  on  her 
knees,  vith  her  arms  ftretched  out,  the  other  of 
a  nsan  over  againft  her,  with  his  hand  extended 
to  receive  her :  thefe  ftatues  were,  faid  to  be  the 
images  of  oar  Saviour  and  the  woman  whom  he 
cur»i  of  an  iflue  of  blood.    From  the  foot  of  the 
ftatae  reprefenting  our  Saviour,  fays  flie  hiftorian, 
fprung  up  ao  exotic  plant,  which,  as  foon  as  it 
grew  to  touch  tbe  boidcr  of  his  garment,  was  laid 
to  cure  all  forts  of  diilempera.  Eufebius,  however, 
vouches  none  of.  thefe  things ;  nay,  heftippofes 
that  tbe  woman  who  ereded  this  ftatue  ot  our 
Saviour  was  a  pagan,  and  afcribes  it  to  a  pagan 
cuftoiB.    Philoftorgius,  fJBtcL  Hi^,  /rk  vii.  t-  3.) 
exprefsly  fhys,  that  this  ftatue  was  carefully  pre- 
ferved  by  the  Chriftians,  but  that  they  paid  no 
kind  oCworfiiip  to  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  biwfiil  for 
Chrifdans  to  vrarfiiip  brafs  cnr  anv  other  matter* 
The  primitive  Cbriftians  abftaiaed  from  the  wor- 
fhip  of  images,  not,  as  the  Paptfts  pretend,  from 
tendemels  to  heathen  idolaters,  but  becaufe  they 
thought  it  unlawful  in  itielf  to  .m^yce  any  images 
of  tbe  Deity.    Juflin  Mart.  Apoi.  li.  p«  44.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  5.  Strom,  i*  and  Protr.  p.  46.  Aug. 
de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  vii.  G*  $*  mmI  lib.  iv.  c.  js.  Id. 
de  Pide-ct  Symb.  c.  9.  Ladant.  lib  ii.  c*  3.  Tbr- 
tttll.  Apol.  c.  i>.  AfDob.  lib.  vi.  p.  »oa.    TertuU 
lial^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Or%en,  were  of 
opisioBy  that*  by  tbfi  fecoad  conunandment,  paint- 
ing and  engraving  were  unlawful  to  a  CbrtAian« 
ftyK&g  tbcfea  evil  and  wicked  aits.    Tert.deldol. 
cap.  3*  CleiDh  AitsL  Admomad  Gent.  p.  41.  O- 
riipea  contra  CelfiuD»  lib.  vu  p.  i8a.   The  ufe  of 


duced  by  fome  Chriftiafis  in  Spam,  in  the  bi;gao* 
ning  of  the  4th  cen^ry;  but  the  pradice  was 
condenmed  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  d  coun* 
cil  held  at  Eliberis  in  305.  BpiphanhiSi  in  a  let* 
ter  preferved  by  Jerome,  torn.  ii.  ep.  6.  bears  a 
ftrong  teftimony  againft  images  |  aid  he  ntty  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  Icofeioc lasts.  Tbe 
cttftom  of  admitting  pidures  of  faints  and  martyrs 
into  churqhes  (for  this  .was  the  firft  iburee  ef 
Image-worship)  was  rare  in  the  end  of  tbe  i^ 
century ;  but  became  common  in  the  5th.  But- 
they  were  ftili  confidered  only  as  omaments^.and 
even  in  this  view,  they  met  with  very  oosfidert* 
ble  oppoGtion.  In  the  fbUowing^  century  the  cu^ 
torn  of  thus  adorning  churches  became  almoft, 
univerial,  both  in  the  £.  and  W.  Petavius  ef  prcfs- 
ly  ixf^(delmar.  lih.  xv.  tap*  Z4O  that  00  ftatue* 
were  yet  allowed  in  the  churches  ;  bscaule  theft 
bore  too  near  a  refemblance  to  the  idols  of  tihe 
Gentiles*  Towards  the  dofe  of  the  4tb,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  jth  cehttiry,  imagesi  which  veiC 
introduced  by  way  ol  oraament,  and  then  ufM  af 
an  aid  to  devotion,  -began  to  be  adua!ly  worftiip- 
ped.  However  it  continued  to  t>e  the  dodrine 
of  the  church  in  the  6th,  and  in  tbe  beginning  *of 
the  7th  century,  that  images  were  to  be  ufed  only 
as  helps  to  devotion,  and  not 'as  olje^s  of  weri 
fhip«  The  woribip  of  them  was  condemned,  in 
the  itrongelk  terms  by  Gregory  the  Gseat  \  w9p» 
pears  by  two  of  fiis  letters,  written  in  6m.  Fcsias 
this  time  to  the  beginning .  of  the  8th  eentury, 
there  occurs  no  inftance  of  any  woiihip,  given  or 
allowed  to  be  giveb  to  imikges  bf  any  council  or 
aflembly  of  bifbops  whatever.  But  they  were 
commonly  worfhipped  by  the  monks  and  popu*> 
}ace  in  the  beginning  of  the  gth  century ;  inTo^ 
much,  that  in  726,  when  Leo  publtfbed  hisfunous 
edid,  it  had  already  fpread  into  aU  the  proviness 
fubjed  to  the  empire.  Tbe  Lutherans  eoodemn  , 
the  Calviaifts  for  breaking  the  imaxes  in  the 
churches  of  the  Catholics,  looking  oo  it  at  a  kind 
of  (acrilege ;  and  yet  they  eondemn  the  Romanlfte 
(who  are  profeffed  muge-worfimppert)  as  idolaters : 
nor  can  tbefe  laft  keep  pace  with  the  Greeks, 
who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  poiut  $  which  has 
occafioned  abundance  of  dii|>utes«auHng  them. 
See  Iconoclast,  §  %»  The  J^virs  abfcAutely  oon- 
demn  all  images,  and  do  not  fo  mM^h  as  fuflfer  any 
ftatues  or  figures  in  their  booles,  much  le(k  ih  tkeir 
fynagognes  or  places  of  worftiip.  Tbe  Mahome- 
tans have  an  tqjuaX  araerfioo  to  inu^ies;  which  led 
tbem  to  deitroy  moft  of  the  beautiful  monuments 
of  antiquity,  both  faerad  and  profsne,  at  Conflan- 
tinople.  - 

(3.)  lMAt|^  in  aoiiqujty.  The  Roman  patri« 
dans  prefarved  tbe  images  of  their  anceftors  irith 
great  care,  and  had  than  carried  ki  pmccfion  at 
.  their  funerals  and  trinmpiis:  thefe  weve  common- 
ly made  of  was,  or  wood»  though  femetimcr  of 
marble  or  brafs.  They  placed,  them  in  thevtfti- 
bules  of  their  bovfifis;  and  they  were  to  ftav  there* 
even  if  the  bonfes  happened  to  be  fbldi  it  hdng 
accounted  impious  to  difplaoe  ttaii.  Appius 
Cbiudius  was  tbe  firft  who  brought  tbem  into  the 
temples,  A.  U.  C.  S59,  and  he  added  inferiptioas 
to  tbem,  fhowlng  the  origin  pf  the  petfons  repre* 
fimtedy  and  their  brave  and  virtuous  achievements. 
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R  was  not,  however,  allowM  for  tU,  who  had 
the  imaget  of  their  anceftors  io  their  hoofeS)  to 
have  them  carried  at  their  funerals;  this  was  only 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  diicharged  their 
offices :  for  thofe  wiio  failed  in  this  refped)  for- 
feited that  privilege;  and  if  they  had  been  guilty 
of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were  broken  in 
pieces.    See  IonobilbS)  and  Jus,  N^  7. 

(4.)  Image,  in  optics,  a  figure  in  the  form  of 
any  objed,  made  by  the  rays  of  light  ifltiing  from 
the  feveral  points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  fo  many 
other  points,  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or 
on  any  other  ground,  or  on  any  tranfparent  me- 
dium, wherje  there  is  no  furface  to  relied  them. 
Thus  we  are  faid  to  fee  all  objedts  by  means  of 
their  images  formed  in  the  eye. 

(j.)  Image,  in  rhetoric,  alio  fignifies  a  lively  de^ 
fcnption  of  any  thing  in  a  difeourfe.  Images  in 
difcourfe  are  defined  by  Longinus,  to  be,  in  ge* 
,nera),  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  expreffions, 
and  which  prefent  a  kind  of  pidore  to  the  mind. 
But,  in  th^  more  limited  fenfe,  he  fays,  images 
are  fuch  difcourfes  as  come  fh)«i  us,  when,  by  a 
kind  of  enthufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion 
of  the  foul,  we  feem  to  fee  the  things  whereof  we 
fpeak,  and  prefbnt  them  before  the  eyes  of  thofe 
wbo  bear  os.  Images,  in  rhetoric,  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent ufe  horn  what  they  have  among  the  poets : 
the  end  principally  propofed  in  poetry  is,  afto- 
nifemeat  and  furi>rife ;  whereas  the  thing  chiefly 
akbed  atin  ^rofe^  is  to  paint  things  naturally,  and 
tO'Chow  them  clearly.  •  ^Tbey  have  this,  however, 
in  common,  that  they  both  tend  to  move,  each  in 
its  kind*  Tbefe  images,  or  pi^ures,  are  of  vaft 
ufe,  to  give  weight,  magnificence,  and  ftrength,  to 
a  difcourfe.  They  warm  and  animate  it ;  and, 
when  managed  with  art,  according  to  Longinus, 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  fubdue  the  hearer,  and  put 
him  in  the  power  of  the  fpeaker. 

*  To  Image,  t^. «.  [from  the  noun.^  To  copy 
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Whilt  can  thy  imagerj  of|lbm>w  mean  f 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care. 
Haft  thou  to  grieve  or  Joy,  to  hope  or  fear? 

Prtcr, 
-*A1]  the  vifionary  beauties  of  the  profped,  the 
paint  and  imagery  that  attra^ed  our  ienfes,  fade 
and  difappear.  Rogers,  3.  Forms  of  ~the  fancy  ( 
falfe  ideas ;  imaginary  phantafma.— It  might  be  a 
mere  dream  which  he  law ;  the  imagery  of  a  toe- 
lancholick  fancy,  fuch  as  muting  men  miftake  for 
a  reality.  JiUrbu^f.  4*  Reprefentatlons  in  writ. 
ing ;  fuch  defcriptions  as  force  the  image  of  the 
thirig  defcribed  upon  the  mind.— I  wiih  there  may 
be  in  this  poem  any  inftance  of  good  imagery^ 

*  IMAGINABLE,  aij.  [imaginable.  Fr.  from 
imagine.]  Pofiible  to  be  conceived.— It  ia  not  ima-- 
ginalde  that  men  will  be  brought  to  obey  what 
they  cannot  efteem.  South.^lficnt  funk  into  the 
greateft  darkneft  immnabU%  retain  fome  ftnie  and 
awe  of  a  Deity.    Tiffot/on. 

*  IMAGINANT.  adj.  limagjnant,  Fr.]  Ima- 
gining;  forming  ideas. — We  will  enquire  what 
the  force  of  imagination  is,  either  upon  the  body 
imaginant^  or  upon  another  body.    Bacon. 

*  IMAGINARY,  adj.  [imaginairet  Fr.  from 
imagine.]  Fancied ;  vifionary }  exiiltng  onfy  in  th* 
imagination.— 

Falfeforrow's  eye, 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imagimarym 
'        ■  Sbakejp. 

Exped^ation  whirls  me  round : 
•   Th*  imaginary  relifli  is  fo  fweet. 

That  it  enchants  my  fenfe.  Shake^^ 

—Fortune  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  power  imaginary^ 
to  which  the  fuccelTes  of  hutean'  anions  and  en- 
deavours were  for  their  variety  afcribed.  Raleigh* 
Why  wilt  thou  add  to  aTl  the  griefs  I  fuffer. 
Imaginary  ill  and  fancied  tortures  i       Addifon* 
(r.)*  IMAGINATION,  if./  [imaginatio.  1.9t. 
imagination,   Fr.  from •  imagine*]    i.  Fancy;  the 


bythb  fancy;  to  imagine.— How  are  immaterial 

fubftaxices  to  be  imaged^  which  are  i\ich  things  power  of  forming  ideal  pidtores;  the  power  of  re- 

Whereof  we  can  have  no  notion  ?   Bryien%'**'  prefentin^  things  abfent  to  one's  felf  or  others. 

^'                /m^^  to  thy  mind  — */mn^»a/ioii  I  underltand  to  be  the  reprefenta- 

How  our  forefathers  to  the  Stygian  fliadea  tionot  an  individual  thought.    Imagination  is  of 

Went  quick,  :  '  PinUps,     '   * 


Hisi«ar  oft  frighted  with  the  imaged  voice 
Of  heay'ri,  wtai  firft  it  thundered.  Prior* 

Fate  fome  future  bard  fhall  join 
In  tkA  fimiiitnde  of  griefs  to  mine, 
*   ComJeninM  whole  years  in  abfence  to  deplore. 
And  image  charma  he  muft  behold  no  more. 

Pope. 
« IMAGERY.  If./  [from  image.]   i.  Senfible 
reprefentations ;  pi^ures;  ftatues.— ' 
Of  marble  ftone  was  cut 
An  altar  carvM  with  cunning  imagery.  Fairy  Qi 

When  in  thoie  oratories  might  you  fee 
Rkh  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery  i 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  life  exprels'd 
The  godhead's  pow'r.  Dtyden. 

•  Your  gift  ihall  two  large  goblets  be 
Of  filver  wrought  with  curious  imagery^ 
And  high  embofs'd.  Dryderi. 

n.  Show  \  appearance.-^Thhiga  of  the  work!  fill 
the  imaginative  part  with  beauties  and  fantafticfe 
imagery.    Tayhr*-^ 


three  kinds :  joined  with  belief  of  that  winch  is  to 
come ;  joined  with  memory  of  that  which  is  pad  ; 
and  of  things  prefent,  or  as  if  they  were  prefent  : 
for  I  comprehend  in  this  imoginaiion  feigned  and 
at  pleafure,  as  if  one  iliould  imagine  fuch  a  man 
to  be  in  the  veftments  of  a  pope,  or  to  have  wings. 
Bacon.^Our  fimple  apprehenfion  of  corporeal  ob- 
jeds,  if  prefent,  is  fenfe ;  if  abfent,  imagination  r 
when  we  would  perceive  a  material  objed,  our 
fancies  prefent  us  with  its  idea.  Clanwlle^-^ 
O  whither  ihall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
<    The  fight  of  this  fo  horrid  fpedtacle. 

Which  erft  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  ! 

For  dire  imagination  ftill  purfues  me.      MiUcn. 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play. 

The  memory's  foft  figures  melt  away.  Pope* 
9.  Conception  \  image  in  the  mind ;  idea.—Sonie- 
times  deijpair  darkens  all  her  imaginations  :  fome* 
times  the  adive  paffion  of  love  cheers  and  clears 
her  inventions.    Sidney.^^ 

'  Princes  have  but  their  title  for  thrir  gloriea. 

An  outward  honour  for  an  toward  toil ; 

And« 


IMA 


*And»  for  uofelt  MMr^m«r JMUf  . 

They  often  feel  a  wodd  of  reMk  csrer.  Sh^k. 
Better  I  were  diarad,    ; 

80  fhottld  my  though  to  be  fever'd  from  my  grieff ; 

And  woest  dt  wrong  imagtnatknj^  l(^e 

The  Icnowledge  of  thetnfel^es.  Sbak.  King  Lear. 
—His  imaginations  were  often  ai  juft  as  they  were 
bold  andftrong.  Iknrns.  >  Contrivance;  fcbeme* 
—Thou  haft  feen  all  their  vengeance  and  all  their 
imaginations  againft  me.  Lam*  iii.  60.  4*  An  unfo* 
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of  the  Fttfian  feft»  or  fedt  of  the  Scbiates ;  Abu- 
beker  the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the  fedt 
fdllewed  by  the  Turks;  Saphii,  or  Safiy,  the  imam 
ofanother  fed,  &c. 

IMAMATEy  If./,  the  dignity  of  an  Imam.  The 
Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  about 
this  dignity.  Some  think  it  of  divine  rightt  and  at- 
tached to  a  fingle  family,  as  the  pontificate  of  Aa- 
ron. Others  hold,  that  thopgh  it  is  indeed  of  di- 
vine right,  it  is  not  attached  fo  to  any  fingle  family* 


lid  or  fanciful  opinion.-^ We  are  apt  to  think  that    as  that  it  may  not  be  transferred  to  another.  They 
i- •_  '.S.JL.IC  •-  .  A..-it_L — ji^r^-  * — uj^u  • —     ^^^  ^Yitit  the  imam  is  to  be  clear  of  all  grofs  fins ; 

and  that  otherwife  he  may  be  depofed,  and  his  dig- 
nity may  be  conferred  on  another.  However  this 
be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an  imam  has  once  been 
owned  as  fuch,  he  who  denies  that  his  authority 
*  IMAGINATIVE.  tod[f.  [i«MrgMMii/.  Fr.  from  comes  immediately  from  God,  is  accounted  im- 
iottmagiAation.— -Witches    pious ;  he  who  does  not  obey  him  is  a  rebel ;  and 


fpace,  in  itfblf»  is  adually  boundlefs;  to  which 
ginationt  the  idea  cf  fpace,  of  itfelf,  leads  us.  LoeAf, 

(iOImaoinaton.  See  Mbtaphysics. 

(3.)  Is^AOiMATioN,  Force  of.  See  Monstie, 

N*5- 


imaginoJ^  Fantaftlc ;  fulloi 
are  imagtnatrvet  and  believe  ofkepittmes  they  do 
that  which  they  do  not.  Baeom*s  Natural  JUfiory. 
— Lay  fetters  and  reftraints  upon  the  imaginative 
and  fantaftic  part,  becaufe  our  fancv  is  ufually 
pleafed  with  the  entertainment  of  (hadows  and 
gauds.    Tajlor*j  Rule  qfUving  bofy. 

*  To  IMAGINE,  w.  a,  Umaginert  Fr.  imaginort 
Lat.]  I.  To  fancy ;  to  paint  in  the  mind. — 

Look  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give 
thee. 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  mog'm^d  fpeed. 

Prefent  fears 
Are  lefs  than  horrible  imaginings.'  Sbak.  Maeh. . 
— ^What  are  our  ideas  of  eternity  and  impnenfity, 
but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain  ideas  of  ima- 
gined  parts  of  duration  and  expanfion,  with  the 
infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can  come  to  no 
end  of  addition  ?  Locke*  ^>.  To  fcheoie ;  to  coo* 
trive.— They  intended  evil  againft  thee,  they  tmo- 
ginedsL  mifchievous  device.    P/,  xxi.  11. 

*  IMAGINER.  If./,  [from  imagine]  One  who 
forms  ideas. — The  juggler  took  upon  him  to  know 
that  fuch  an  one  ihould  point  in  fuch  a  place  of  a 
garter  that  was  held  up:  and  ftill  he  did  it,  by 
firft  telling  the  imaginer,  and  after  bidding  the 
ador  think.  Bacons  NaturalJUflory. 

( I.)  IMAGNA,  a  valley  of  Italy,  in  the  ci^de- 
devant  Venetian  territory  of  the  Be^amefco,  con- 
taining 19  parifhes,  and  i3yOoo  citizens,  in  1797 ; 
and  aocoiding  tolhe  divinon  then  noade,  fituated 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Adda  and  Oglio.  But  bythedi- 
vifion  on  the  X3th  of  May  1801,  it  appears  to  be 
now  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seno,  of  which  Bcfgamo  is 
the  capital. 

is.)  Imaona,  a  fmaU  fiver  in  the  above  valley. 

IMAGO,  in  entomology,  a  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  3d  ftate  of  infers,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  thdr  proper  ^ai)e  and  colours,  and  under- 
go no  more  transformation. 

(i.)  IMAM,  or  Imam,  »•/  a  miniftcr  in  the 
Mahometan  church,  anfwering  to  a  pariih  prieft 
among  as.  The  word  properly  fignifies  what  we 
can  a  prelate,  one  who  prefides  over  others ;  but 
the  Muflttlmen  frequently  applv  it  to  a  perfon  who 
has  the  care  of  a  mofqoe,  who  is  always  there 
iirfty  and  reads  priyen  to  the  people,  which  they 
repeat  after  him. 

(a.)  Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  ezcdlence, 
to  the  4  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  4  principal  feda 
among  the  Mahometaoi,   Thoi  AU  It  the  imaai 


be  who  pretends  to  contradtdt  what  he  lays  is  ^ 
teemed  a  fool,  among  the  orthodox  Mumilmans. 
The  Imams  have  no  outward  mark  of  diftinAion  % 
their  habit'  is  the  (am/e  with  that  of  the  Turks  in 
Common,  except  that  the  turban  is  a  little  larger^ 
and  folded  fomewhat  differently. 

IMAUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  largeftmoun- 
tain  of  Afia,  and  a  part  of  Taurus ;  from  which 
the  whole  of  India  extends  mto  a  vaft  plan,  re- 
lembling  Egypt.  {Straboy  Plinj.)  It  extends  through 
Sc^thia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaciate,  dividing 
it  into  Siytbia  intra  Imaum^  and  Scytbia  extra 
Imaumf  or  lUtber  and  Partber  Scytbia^  (Ptolemjj; 
and  ftretching  out  along  the  N.  of  India  to  the 
eaftem  ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scythia.  It  had 
various  names  according  to  the  different  countries 
through  which  it  extended.  Poitellus  thinks  it  ia 
theSEPiME  of  Scripture. 

•  IMBECILE,  adj.  [imheeilUs.  Lat.  imbeeUle^  Fr.] 
Weak ;^  feeble;  wanting  ftrength  of  either  mind 
or  body. 

•  TolMBiciLB.  v.n.  [from^the  a^edive.  This 
word  is  corruptly  written  embezzle^j  To  weaken 
a  ftock  or  fortune  by  dandeftine^expenfes  or  «n* 
joft  appropriations.— Princes  muftln  a  fpecial  man* 
ner  be  guardians  of  pupils  and  widows,  notfufo'* 
ing  their  perfons  to  be  opprefled,  or  their  ftatet 
imbeeiled.    Tayior^s  Rule  0/ living  boh. 

*lMEECUJTY^n./.limbecUite.TT.2  Weak- 
nefs,.feeblenef8  of  mind  or  body.— A  weak  and 
impeded  rule  argueth  imbeeiUtj^xidmperMAQUp 
Homivr.— No  imbeeilitf  of  means  can  prejudice 
the  truth  of  the  promife  of  God  herein.  Hooker. 
—We  that  are  ftrong  muft  bear  the  imbecility  of 
the  imp^ent,  and  not  pleafe  ourfelvca.  Hooker* 
— That  way  we  ^re  contented  to  prove,  which, 
being  the  worft  in  itielf,  is  notwithftanding  now« 
by  reafon  of  common  tmheeUity^  the  fitter  and  like- 
lier  to  be  brooked.    Hooker. — 

Strength  would  be  lord  of /OTircy%, 

And  the  rude  fon  would  ftrick  his  father  dead. 

SbiJi, 
^tmbe^Uify  for  fex  and  age,  was  fuch  as  they 
could  not  lift  up  a  hand  againft  them.  K.  Cbarlee. 
-^When  man  was  fallen,  and  had  abandoned  hia 
primitive  innocence,  a  ftrange  imbecility  immedi- 
ately feixed  and  laid  hold  of  him.  WoodvHirft 
Natural  HiBory* 

IMBERBIS  CoaoLLA.  See  Botamt,  Qt^ffSny. 

•  T9  IMBIBE.  V, «.  IkMht  l^imkUer,  fr,-} 

i.To 
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1.  To  ckMlfi;  to  draw  in.— A  pot  of  dhca  will 
feeeive  more  bot  water  than  cold,  foralbiuch  at 
the  warm  water  imMtib  more  of  the  ialt.  Brown. 
The  torrent  mcrcilcfs  imMes 

CommMBoDS,  jierqotfitet,  and  bribes.       ^wift. 
niumin'd  wide, 

Tbe  dewy  ikfrted  doudt  imii^  the  Am.  TJbemf. 
9.To«dinh  into  the  mind. — ^Thofe  that  have  jf^tM^ 
td  this  errOTy  have  extended  the  influence  of  this 
belief  to  the  whole  goipel,  which  they  will  not  •!• 
low  to  oontain  an^^  thing  but  promifes.  Hamm^nd^ 
•—It  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to  put  oC  thofe  con* 
fiaed^  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  wMud  from 
cuikom.  L^f.-— Converfation  with  foreigners  en- 
larges om*  miadsy  and  fets  them  free  fronf  many 
prejudices  we  are  ready  to  imbike  concerning  them  • 
W^nti.  3*  To  drench ;  to  Saturate;  to  foak.  This 
9nfbf  though  unulual,  perhaps  unexampled,  is 
neceflhry  in  Xnglifii,  unlefs  the  word  imiihe  be 
«dopt«d»  which  our  writers  feem  not  wiHing  to 
reoqte.— Metals,  corroded  with  a  Nttle  acid,  turn 
into  ruftf  which  is  an  earth  taftelefs  and  indiflblT- 
ftble  in  water;  and  this  earth,  imbiM  with  more 
acid,  becomes  a  metallic  fait.    NewUn) 

^  ISIIUBER.  «./.  [from  kmbiie.]  That  which 
drinks  or  fucks.— Salts  are  ftrong  imiikersjof  Ibl- 
phureous  ftreams.    ArbutlmoU 

IMBIBING.  If.  /.  the  adion  of  a  4ry  porous 
bmiy,  that  abforbs  or  Ufees  up  a  aioift  or  fluid 
one:  thus,  fugar  imbibes  water j  a  ^unge^  the 
noiAure  of  the  air»  &c. 

«  IMBIBITION,  n.  /  \fmhmitmy  Fr.  from 
tmMiJ]  The  adt  of  facking  or  drinking  in.— Moft 
powders  grow  more  coherent  by  mixtmre  of  wa- 
ter than  or  oil :  the  reifon  is  the  congntity  of  bo- 
dies, which  maketh  a  perfe6ter  itnbiiition  and  in- 
oofpotatioQ.  AMoii.-*Heat  and  cold  have  a- virtual 
taanftiott*  wHhoot  communication  of  fubftaoce, 
but  in  moifture  not;  and  to  all  madefadion  there 
is  tcquirtd  an  MiMkhn.  Acarwi.— A  drop  of  oil, 
laiiwaponafiiectof  whitcTpaper,  that  part  of 
ity  wliidi  4iy  the  uMbHim  of  the  fiauor,  acquires 
a  gve^ler^oontinuity  and  Ibme  tfa«4>asency»  will 
appear  mach  darker  than  tbei«ft;  many  of  the 
laflSic  at  beams  of  iigM  being  aow  tranfoitted, 
that  otherwife  ^would  be  reflefted.    B<yk. 

^  To  IMBXTT&L.  «. «.'  ffrom^AfMrr.)    t.To 

^bitteF•  9- Tb  deprive  o(F  pieafnre;  toaiake 

py.— Lst  4tis«s  ^eatiqgvifli  their  palfions 

^Mmr  Hiehr  lives,  and  ^deprive  them  of 

tficirihaFe  hi  the  lappinieft^f  Ae  community. 

^'IfufM  ^reMbier,*-^   theie  any  thing  that 

r^Mter/  the  enjoyments  «(f  ^lie  fife  than 

w?    flMi^.    3.  To  exa4>efnte. 

(r.)  «  T0  IhffiODY.  w.  a.  {from  hdf^  i;  m> 
Modeiiie  to  a  4>ody.  a.  To  iaveft  with  mattarj 
to  make  corporeal.— 

Ati  opening  tAood  feyeali 

liBilWMftiKly  #nnn  imhod/dt  and  amy'd 

iVIth  robes  of  light.  Dvydi^, 

^^TbOQgh  affidnity  in  the  asoft- fixed  cojtfitation 
te  nor«rottble  to  ImmatcnaKsed  .%>nits,  yet  it  ia 
aoDfe  than  our  imi^dkd  4buli  can  hear  witlx>ut 
lafttade.  mmviOt,  3.  To  %riiig  tpg^ber  ittto 
«w  wHk  or  company;  to  iacorppnte.— 

I  by  vow  am  fo  fwMM  yours, 

'Hmk  i^  whidi  mmmyoia  moft  mmry  me. 
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Nev«r  fince  ci«atec[  man         *' 
Metfuch  tm^o^^foree,  as  namM  with  tbefe. 
Could  merit  more  than  that  fmall  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes.  M'ft&n. 

Under  their  head  im&od/d  aH  in  one.  Mrkon. 
'  Then  Claufarcame,  who  led  a  num'rous  band 
V     Of  troops  imMiedt  fr6m  tbe  Sabine  land. 

Dry  den's  JEnad. 

•  4.   To  indofe.    Improper.^fn  thofe  ftrata  we 

fhall  meet  with  the  fame  metal  or  minentl  tmho- 

died  in  ftone,  or  lodged  in  coal,  that  elfcwbere 

we  found  In  marie.    Woodward. 

(».)  *fo'lMBODT.  V. «.  To  unite  into  one  mafc  5 
to  coalefce.— 

^  The  foul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies  and  imbrutes,  'till  ihe  quite  lofe 
The  divine  property  of  her  firft  beine.  Mlton, 
—The  idea  of  white,  which  fnow  yielded  yefter- 
day,  and  another  idea  of  white  from  anotherfaow 
to-day,  put  together  in  your  mind,  imbodj  and 
run  into  one.    Xocke. 

*  To  IMBOIL.  V.  ff.  [fixHn  hoU.]  To  exeftuate; 
to  move  with  violent  agitation  like  hotiiquor  in  a 
caldron.    Not  jiow  in  ufe.— 

With  whofe  reproach  and  odious  menace,  ^ 
The  knight  imboHing  in  his  haughty  hearty 

Knit  all  his  force,  and  'gan  foon  unbrace. 
His  grafping  hold.  .   Fatry  Q^teen. 

•  To  IMBOLDEN.  v.  a.  Ifrom  bM.]  To  raife 
to  confidence ;  to  encourage. — 

'Tis  neceflary  he  Ihould  die : 
Nothing  imboidens  fin  fo  much  as  mercy.  Sbak. 
— ^I  think  myfelf  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are,  the  which  bath  fomething  imboldenfd  me 
to  this  unfealbned  intrufion.  Sbak»^\  was  the 
more  mboldenfdt  becaufe  I  found  I  had  a  foul  con- 
genial to  his.    Dryden, — 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his'way; 
ImboldenU  by  defpahr,  he  flood  at  bay.  Drjd. 
—Then-  virtues  and  fuperior  genius  imholdencd 
them,  in  great  exigencies  of  ftate,  to  attempt  the 
fenrioe  of  their  prince  and  country  opt  of  the  com- 
mon forms.    5^j/>. 

*  To  IMBOSOM.  V.  a.  Ifrom  hf^ffu^  i.  To 
liold  on  the  bofom ;  to  cover  fondly  with  tbe  folds 
of  one's  garment ;  to  hide  under  Aiy  cover. — 

The  Father  infinite. 
By  whom  in  blifs  imbofbn^d  fat  tiie  Son.    MiH. 

Villages  imbdbn^d  foft  ra  trees, 
And  fpiry  towns  t>y  fm|;ing  columns  Qiark'cL 

Tbomfonl 
a., To  admit  to  the  heart,  or  to  a£Mlon. — 
Bot  glad  defire  his  late  imUfom'd  gi^eft* 
Yet  but  a  babe,  with  mifk  of  fight  he  nurft. 

Sidfuy* 
'  iVbo  glad  t'  imbofam  his  affiedtion  vOe, 
Did  all^e  mig^t,  more  plainly  to  uipear. 

rt^irrC 

^TofMEDOmnE).  V.  a.  [from  ifitmd.]  .To  in« 
"dofe :  to  fliut  in.T-  >• 

Thatfweetimeatb, 
VMdk  wu4mbmmded  in  this  beauteous  day. 

•  mMBOW^^.a.l(roakBow.]  Toarphi  to 
Tanlt.-* 

Prince  Aftfaur.gave  a  box  of  diamonds /lire, 
MsfPfftfiritb  gold  and  goigtoua  omafnent. 

Jbah^wed 
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^^Mowe^minAomt  be  pietty  retiring  places  for 
cofifei^tKe:  fhef  keep  botlh  the  wimi  andfuH  oflf. 


*  Let  my  d4iefMt  sever  hSi 
To -Walk  the  fhidicmt  cloifter'a  pa]e» 
And  le«pe  the  bif  h  imMbetl  roor^ 
With  afnlfe  pillar  ouifly  proof.  Mtkon. 

•  7VIMBOWER.  V.  a.  [from  Bower.]  To  co- 
ver with  a  bower  ^  to  flielter  with  trees.—  > 

And  looping  thence  to  Ham's  imhwenng 

walksy 

In  iJMitlcrs  petee  retired.  TAam/om* 

*IMBOWMBNT.ii./[fromrifrAw.]   Arch  5 

vault.— The  roof,  all  open,  not  fo  ranch  as  any 

mhowmem  near  any  of  the  waHs  left.  Bacw, 

•  TV  IMBRANGLE.  «.  «.  To  entiiBgl^.  A 
low  word.— 

With  fttbtle  cobweb  cheats 
Theyfre  catchM  in  knotted  law  like  nets ; 
In  which,  when  oiice  they  are  imbrangkdf 
The  more  they  flfr,  the  more  they're  tangled. 

HutUbras. 

•  IBCBKIGATED.  adf.  [h<m  imhrex,  Latipwl 
Indented  with  concavities;  bent  and*  hollowed 
like  a  roof  or  gntter-tile. 

•  IMBRICATION.  «./.  [imhrexrl^.\    Con- 
cave  indenture.— Alt  is  guarded  with^a  well  made 
tegument  adorned  with  neat  imbrkatitms^  and . 
many  other  fineries.    Derbam, 

IMBRICATES.  See  Botavt,  Ohphj,  > 
I^ROS,  hi  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  Of 
<he  iBgean  Sea,  near  Thrace.  31  mil^  from'Sa- 
mothrace.  It  was  for  fome  time  governed  by  its 
own  laws ;  but  was  afterwards  mlge^ted  faccef- 
lively  to  Ferfia,  Athens,  Macedonia,  B^amas, 
and  Rome.  It  bad  a  town  and  river  of  tne  fame 
tiame.    It  is  now  caAed  EmSro, 

»  Tt  IMBROWN.  r.  a;  [from  Brown.]    To 
make  brovrn  (  to  darken  ;  to  obfcure ;  to  cIo^d. 
Wbtre  th*  morning  fqn  fitft  warmly  fmote. 
The  dpen  fields  and  Svb^re'the  unpterc'd  (hade 
/ifi^ftMirjfV^he  noontide  bpw^rs.  Milton. 

The  foot  grows  blade  that  was  with  dirt  m* 
Brown  d% 
And  in  thy  pocket  gfaigling  haHjpeiice  found. 

Anothera^  Aall  fee  the  golden  ear 
tn^rown  the  dope,,  and  npd  on  the  parterre. 

"  •        ^ope. 

Imbromnti,  vtrith  tn^ve  bronze,  b  1  Ifenly 

ftands.  Popt. 

"*  To  IMARUE.  v.  a.  (from  in  and  hrvx.]    i. 

-To  ftcep ;  to  foak  |  to  wet  much  or  lohg.    This 

feems  faidiferently  vmtten  with  <w  or  «OT.   I  have 

fuftained  both  modes  of  writing.— 

Thou  oudlt  many  hearts  to  bked     • 
Of  nsigh^  via^rs  widi  wide  wounds  embn^d^ 
And  1^  thy  cruel  darts  to  thee  fubdn'd.  *Spen/. 

There  ftreamf  a  fpring  of  bhx>d  fo  faft 
fum  thofe  deep  wpunds,  as  all  tmhr^d  the  fa^ 
Of  that  accmrfi^  cttitf.        l>wnees  CMi  ffsr. 
—The  merdlfft  Tvrks,  emBrufd  with  the  Chrif- 
tian  b1ood»  were  weary  of  ilaugbter.  and  began 
grccdny  to  fetk  after  the  &qU.  Knoiies's  WJ.-^ 
At  ^e,  as  at  a  mark  his  bdw-ilp  drew, 
Wh^Eb  airbws  m  my  blood  their  v^ngt  imBme. 

Sandyi, 
Lucius  pUies  the  oftnders, 

^^.  xn.  pmt  I. 
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That  would  etiibrm  their  hapds  in  Cato'k  blood. 

Jddybn. 

Lo  I  theie  hands  in  ronrder/are  imhnidy 
Thofe  trembling  feet  by  jufticeare  purfo'd.  Prior. 

There,  where  two  waya  in  equal  parts  divide» 
The  direful  monfter  from  afar  deicry'd  . 
Two  bleeding  babes  depending  at  her  fide  ( 
Whofe  panting  vitals,  warm  with  life,  (he  dra  ws. 
And  in  their  hearts  itmBm^s  her  cco^  claws*  Pop€. 

His  virgin  fword  Egyfthus'  veins  imMdi 
The  mui^'rer  fell»  and  blood  aton'xi  for  lilood. 

— >A  good  man  chofes.  rather  to  pais  by  a. verbal 
mjury  than  kmhrm  his  hands  in  Uood.  Ciarija.  %• 
To  pour  \  %ct  emit  moiftitrew    Obfolete*— 
Some  bath^  kifles,  and  did  oft  fmBrm 

The  Aigar'd  liquor  through  his  melting  lips. 

Fairy  Qneefi^ 

(i.)  *  r«  IMBRUTE.  V.  a.  Ifirom  Bnae3[  To 
degrade  to  bruulity.— 

I,  who  drft  contended 

With  gods  to  fit  thehigheft,  am  now  conftrainM 
^    Into  a  heaft ;  and  mix  vif^  beftial  Ilime,  . 

This  effenoe  to  inoaiaate  and  imBriae*    Milton. 

(^)^To  iMBftVTt.  V.  «•  To  fink  down  to 
braulity. — 

The  foul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodiea  and  «m^rart«r,  till  me  quite  loie    • 

The  divine  prope^  of  her  firfk  being.  Milton. 
'  *  To  IMBfJE.  «•  a.  [tmBuo^  Lat.]  This  word, 
which  feems  wanted  in  our  lang;oage4ias1>een  pro- 
pofed  by  feveral  writers,  but  not  ycl  adapted  by 
the  reft.  ImBut  French,  the  partic^l  adj.  is  on* 
ly  ufed.}  To.tindure  <ieep  ;*  to  unbibe  or  foak 
with  anv  liquor  or  dye.— -I  wonld  render  this  trea- 
tife  lotentgAileto  evoy  rational  man,  however  little 
verfed  h)  fcboiaftick  leanung«  among  whom  I  ex- 
ped  k  will  have  a  fiursr  paflage^than  amonk  thole 
that  are  deeply  imButd  with  «tfaer  p^cipks.  JDig' 
/^jr.— Clothes  which  hove  once  been  thorougblj 
imiutd  «^kh  black,  cannot  well  afterwards  be  dy« 
ed  into  lighter  colour..  Jl»f^.— Where  the  mineral 
matter  is  great,  fo  as-  to  take  the  eye,"  the  body 
^f^cars  fmBuNi  and  tioauted  vnth  -the  coknir. 

twhSdODitrd 

^'?V  IMBURSE.  V.  a.  IbwHe^  Frendh.]  Ta 
ftdck  with  mdhey.  This  flumhl  be  ein^i^i  from. 
tMurfeTi  Fl^endi. 

IMBNSTAOTy  a  town  of  Sudiia,  ao  miles  E« 
of t^iiidatt.    Ldn.  to.  so.  E.    Lat.  47*  ZS'^-    - 

IMERBTIA,>or  iMMBaKTTA,  a  principality 

tMERITIA,  J  of  Georgia,  confifting  of  4  pro- 
vinces, between  the.  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian; 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Tttrkilh  dominions,  W. 
hf  MtotreKa,  N.  by  OfiVUa,  an^  £.  by  the  reft 
of  Georgia.  See  Georgia,  §  a.  It  is,  or  was 
lately,  governed  by  a  prince  named  Dawd.  His 
faUier,  tlhe  late  csar  Solomon,  having  forbtddeo 
the  feandalous  traflSc  of  the  noblemen  in  their  pea- 
fants,  offended  the  Turks  fo  much,  that  he  wa^ 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  compelled  to  live  like 
a  wild  man,  for  16  yeitw,  ia  the  woods  and  ca» 
vems  of  the  mountains,  tAl  the  Ruffians  reioftated 
him  in  his  dommions.  The  capital,  where  the 
prince  lefides,  is  called  Oartays.  The  remains  of 
a  church  anoounce  that  it  was  formerly  a  laige 
city  (  but  at  prefent  it  is  hardly  a  village*  Solomon^ 
the  father  ol  David,  ordcrcflthe  citadel  to  be  dev 
P  deftroyed^ 
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*  IMMAHCBSSIBIiE.  aJ/.  [^  mA  mtntfiox 
Latia.1    Unfiding.  HAS. 

*  JMMARTIAL.  «^.  [I»  and  fm&tM:\    Not 

Mf  powers  ar«  unfits. 
Myfelf  inytmrtuJ.  C^mm^s  Oijffty^ 

*To  IMMASK.  V.  iu  \in  aod  mtf/9.]  To  co- 
ver;  to  difguife.^1  have  cafes  of  buckram  for  the 
ii^ce»  to  tmnut/k  our  noted  oatwaxd  garments* 

*  IMMATERIAL,  adj.  [immattrkl  Fr.  f>and 
materia^  Lat.]  i.  Incorporeal ;  dlAind  from  mat* 
xter;  void  of  matter.-^Angels  are  fpirits  immate- 
rUd  and  inteUeduali  the  glorious  inhabitants  of 
thofe  iacred  palaces^  where  there  (s  nothing  but 
light  and  immortality ;  no  (hadow  of  matter  for 
tears^  cyfoontentments/griefBy  ^^nA  uncorofbrtable 
paflions  to  work  upon ;  but  all  joy,  tranquillity, 
and  peacei  eren  for  ever  and  ^er,  do  dwell.  Hooh- 

As  then  the  foul  a  fubftance  hath  alone, 

Befides  the  body,  hi  wfaiclf  fhe  is  corifin'd } 
So  hatfar  Ihe  not  a  l)ody  of  her  own. 

But  is  a  fpirit  ai^  immaterial  mind.  Dawsd 
—Thofe  immatirial  felicities  we  expeA,  fuggeft 
the-  neceflSty  of '  preparing  our  appetites,  without 
which  heaven  can  be  no  hMven  to  us.  Deeafof 
Piflrjr,— No  man  that  own)j  the  cnftcnce  of  an  in- 
cite fpirit  can  doubt  of  the^pofiibility  of  a  finite 
fpirit ;  that  is,  fuch  a  thing  as  is  immaUrhh  andt 
does4iot  contain  any  principle  of  corruption.  Til" 
htfoH,  s.  Unimportant)  without  weight ;  imper- 
tinent ;  without  relation.  This  fenfe  has  crept  in- 
to the  converiation  and  vrrithigs  of  bai%arian>) 
but  ought  to  be  utterly  refeAed. 

(i.)*IMMATERlALITy. »./  [from  tmmaferi- 
aL]  Incorporeity ;  diftindtnefs  from  body  or  mat- 
ter*—When  we  know  cogitation  is  the  prime  at- 
tributft  of  a  fpirit,  we  inter  iU  imrnattrialttyy  and 
thence  its  immortality.  W^atu. 

(a.)  Immaterialitt.    See  Metaphysics. 

*  IMMATERIALIZED.  a^.  [fi^^  in  and 
maUrie,  Latin.]  Diftindt  fh)m  matter  ;  inc«rpo- 
rcal.'T-Though  aflfidnity  in.  the  moft  fixed  cogiia- 
tion  be  no  trouble  to  immateriaHzed  ()>irits,  yet  it 
is  more  than  our  imbodied  fouh  can  bear  without 
laffltude.  Qlamdlkt^t  Seeffis. 

*  IMMATERIALLY,  adv.  [fk>m  inimanHaL] 
In  a  manner  not  depending  upon  matter. — This 
▼ifible  fpecies  of  thihgs'ftrtke  not  our  fenfes  iffimo' 
ferially  ;  but  Jbeanring  in  corporal  rays  do  carry 
with  them  the  qualities  of  the  objed  from  whence 
they  flow,  and  the  medium  through  which  they 
paft.  Bnwffs  rulgar  Brrow^s. 

*  IMMATERIALNESS.  it.  f.  [from  inmateri* 
DitlinAnefs  from  matter. 

IMMATBRIATS.  adj*  \pi  and  materia^  La- 
tin.] Not  confiftingof  naatter$  incoiporeal;  want- 
iflg  oody.— It  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  in- 
corporeal and  immaferiatei  whereof  there  be  in 
nstare  but  few.  JBltf«Mi.— After  a  long  enquiry  of 
things  immerie  in  matter,  I  interpofe  fome  objed 
which  is  imrnatffiateyOr  lefs  ttiateriate;  fuch. as 
this  of  founds.  Bacon.    ^ 

^  IMMATURE.  l$dj.  [mmaturusi  Latin.]  x. 
Not  ripe.  9,  Not  ptrndi ;  not  arrived  at  fulnefs 
or  completion^-^Tho  land  enterprife  of  Panama 
was  an  ill  meafiired  and  immatwr  cottnfel»  ground- 
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ed  upon  a  falfSt  account,  thit'thfc^piflkgevw^re  tn'a' 
b^tief  fortified  than  Drake  bad  1m  them.  Baemu 
This  is  vour  time  for  faction'  and  debate^ 
For  partial  fanronr,  and  petinifbdl;hate : 
Let  now  your  fi9inta/»>-^  difTenfion  ceafr, 
Sitouiet.  Drydttti. 

3.  Haftyj  early ;  come  to  pafs  beforethe  naturat 
time.— We  are  pleafed,  and  caH  not  that  death 
immature^  if  a  man  lives  'till  feventy,  Tt^hf^j 
Rule  ^  liwngifoh' 

•  iMMATURELY.  aJkf.  [from  immatnre.J 
Too  foott  J  too  early ;  before  ripcnefi  at  comple- 
tion. # 

•  IMMATURENESS.7  »./  [from  iAmature.'i 
♦IMMATURITY.      J     UnripenMs;  incom- 

pletenefs ;  a  flate  fhort  of  completion.— I  riiight 
reafonably  expert  a  pardon  from  the  ingenuous  for 
faultji  committed  in  an  imrraturitj  of  age  and 
judgment.  GlanvilU. 

•  IMMEABILITY.  «./  limmeams,  Latin.] 
Want  of  power  to  pafs.  So  it  is  ufcd  ifi  the  ex- 
ample ;  but  it  is  rather,  'IneapabiKt  J"  of  affording 
paffage.— Prom  this  phlegm  proceed  white  cold 
tumours,  vifcidity,  and  confc<juently  imnuatnKtj 
of  the  juices.  Arbutbnot. 

•  IMMEASURABLE,  adj.  [in  and  meajmrt.l 
Immenfe ;  not  to  be  taeafured ; '  indefinitely  ex- 
tenfive.— Churches  reared  up  to  ah  height  tmrnetM- 
fixrahky  and  adorned  with  far  more  beauty  in  their 

reftoration  than  their  founders  before  liad  given 
them.  Booker.-^ 

Fr6m  the  Chore* 
'   They  viewed  the  vaft  immeafttrahU  abyfs, 
Outrageous  as  a  fea,  dark,  walEtefiil,  wild.  Mrft^ 

ImmeaforabU  ftreiigth  they  might  beheld 
In  me,  of  wifdom  nothing  more  than  mean 

Mihofim 
—What  a  glorious  IheW  are  thoft  beings  enter- 
tained with,  that  can  fte  fuch  tremendous  objeds 
wandering  through  thofe  immeejurabk  dq^ths  of 
ether !  Jddifhrfs  Ouardian.'^ 

Nor  friends  are  there,  nor  veffels  to  convey. 
Nor  oars  to  cut  th'  imMeafurahle  way.       Popr^ 

•  IMMEASURABLY,  adv.  [from-  immeafiaur^ 
«V^]  Immenfely  5  beyond  all  meafure.— The 
Spaniards  immeofurabij  bewaH  thdt  dead.  Spen-^ 

There  ye  (hall  be  fed,  and  filf  d 
Lnmeafitrabh;  all  thingsftall  bcyourprey.  JUSr/f. 
»  IMMECHANICAL.  adj\  [in  and  nucbaniea/.^ 
Not  according  to  the  laws  of  medianics. — 'We 
have  nothing  to  do  to  (how  any  thing  that  is  rjw 
mecbanitalf  or  not  aocordrog  to  the  eftablifiied 
laws  of  nature.  C^if<p.— Nothing  will  clear  a  bead 
-poflfeifed  with  immtchanieal  notions.  Mfdd. 

•  IMMEDIACY.  «./.  [from  immediate.'\  Per. 
fonal  greatnefs ;  power  of  afting  without  depen- 
dance.  This  is  a  harih  word,  and  fenfe  pecttliar, 
I  believe,  to  Sbak/^art» 

He  led  our  powers,' 
Before  the  commiflion  of  my  place  and  ^erfon. 
The  which  immedian  may  wtll  ftarid  up. 
And  call  itfelf  your  brother.    Sbak.  Xing  Lear. 

•  IMMEDIATE,  adj.  {immediaU  French  ;  in 
*  and  fnfdittjf  Latin.3    I.  Being  in  fuch  aitttc  with 

refpedt  to  fomething^elfe  as  that  there  is  notfalB^ 

'  between  them;  proximate;  with  nothuig  inter* 

vciunz.-«>Mofet  mtntions  Hbt  imm^dkne  caufiss  of 

the 
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theMagtftlietBpra  and  the 'vraten  i  sm!^  Pe- 
ter mentiodt  the  muxt  umatt  and  fondameiital 
caofesy  that  conftittttton  of  the  heavens.  Bmnet. 
fl.  Nat  sdi^  ^  feo9nd  CBiries*r^It  if  much  to  be 
afcrSwd  to  tne  immediate  will  of  God^  who  giveth 
and  ta^Dsthrawar  beauty  at  hit  4>]eafiire.  AbBoL 
$.  Joftaiit;  praent  with  regard  to  time.  Pricr^ 
TlHSRforc  flraidd  not  bate  written  m&tt  immedl* 
ate. — 

JWiwntti«r  are  my  need*,  and  my  relief 
Mnft  tiot  be  toft  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words. 
Bat  find  fopply  immediate.  Sbak.  Tim^m 

Deatb  denoimc'd  that  day, 
VTbich  be  prefumes  already  vam,  and  voi^  • 
Becanfti  not7M'inSiaed»  as  h^  fear'dy 
By  iamt  immidiate  itroke.    Mih^n'i  Far*.  Xfl; 

Bui  Ihe,  bowe*er  of  idd'ry  ture, 
Contemns  the  wr^lith  too  long  delayed ; 

And-  amvM  with  mcire  immediate  pow'r^ 
Calls  cruel  filence  to  ber  aid;  Prior. 

*  IMMEDIATELY,  adv.  [from  mmediate.] 
X.  Without  the  intertention  of  any  other  caufe  or 
event.— God's  acceptance  of  it^  either  immediate^ 
hef  himfelf,  or  mediately  by  the  bands  of  the 
biibop,  istbat  which  veils  the  whole  property  of 
a  tbidg^ii^  God.  ^tmib.  si'InAantly ;  at  the  time 
prefent;  without  delay. — 

Her  father  hatb  cbmmanded  her  to  flip 
Away  Mtlfr^lendi»r» -and  with  him  at  Eton 
Imttu^SatelyXxTm^rtv^  Sbakefteart. 

*  IliMEDIATBKE^.  m  /  [from  immeimi€:\ 
X.  Prefenc*  wtth  regard  to  time.  a.  Exemption 
from  leoMid  or  iotervenfaig  oaufes. ' 

«  IMMEDICABLE,  a^.  Mmmedicahiiu,  Lat.] 
Not  to  be  healed ;  incurable*— 
My<  griefs  femient  flEhd  rage, 
Kor  lefs  than  wouiirds7ffrflw</iVff^/ry" 
Rankle  and  fHten  and'  gangrene 
Tobbekmoftifieition«  .  MUton^t  Jgon^ 

*  IMMEMOltABLE.  adf.  {^thtmorakUijf  La- 
*  tin.]  Not  worHh  remembering. 

(x.)*  IMMEMORIAL,  adj.  [immimotial,  Fr. 
in  and  memerUj  Latin.]  Paft  time  of  meniory ; 
(o  ancient  that  the  begmning  cannot  be  traced.— 
All  the  laws  of  thii  l&gdom  have  fi)me  memori* 
als  in  writing,  yet  all  havt  not  their  original  in 
writing  t  for  feme  obuUned  their  force  by  mme^, 
morMi/ ulage  or  cuftom.  Haiek*^Bf  a  longiMim^ 
jtfMrMif  pradke^  and  fyrefcriptfon  of  an  aged  tho- 
rooglupaced  hypbcrSfyy  tiiey  comr  to  believe  that 
for  a  reality,  which,  at  firft  pradice  of  it,^  tbey 
tbemlelves  knew  to  be  a  <:heat.  Soutk. 

(a.)  lMMBMoaiAi.|  in  Eng^  larw,  is^appKed  to 
any  thing  that  was  before  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 

IMMENDORF,  a  town  of  Avftria. 

IMMENHAUSEN,  a  to#ff  of  Hefle  Caflel,  8 
ntf let  NNW.  of  Caflel.  LMi.  a6. 5a.  S.  of  Berro. 
Lat.  5. 15.  N. 

*  IMMENSE,  adf.  [immenfe^  Fr.  immenjuh 
Lat.3  Unlimited;  unbounded;  infinite.— 

O  goodnefs  kiAufe  I  g6odnefs  imm^Jk  / 
That  aM  Ibis  goodof  evil  (hall  prflRhnce!  idHkn. 
— As  infinite  duration  bath  no  relation  unto  mo- 
tion and  time,  fo  infinite  or  immen/e  dflenee  hath 
no  ffialioo  unto  body ;  but  is  a  thing  d)ftiaa  fr6m 
an  corpaVead  rndgnitud^  which  we  mean  mkta  we 
4ie^  if  iiiiiiieiifity»  and  of  G^  at  of  an  iMMr^y^ 
being.,  Qre^» 
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«  IMMEKBSLT.  adv.  \ftotA  imnm/e.]  h* 
finitely ;  without  mealbre.**We  fliaH  find  that 
the  void  fpace  of  our  fyftem  is  smmen/efy  bigger 
than  all  its  corporeal  mafs.  Bentiey^ 

(^1.)  *  IMMENSITY.  II.  /.  iimmn^f  Fi^ench.J 
Unbounded  ^peatnefi^i  infinity .^By  the  power 
we  find  in  oinrielves  o€  repeating^  as  often  as  wv 
win,  any  idea  of  fpiace,  we  •  get  the  idea  of  ms^ 
menfitfM  X^obi-'^fe  that  wiff  confiddr  the  iumUM^ 
Jty  or  this  fibriov  aMl  tbtfr  mat  wicty  that  is  to 
be  found  in  this  inconfiderabie  part  of  it  which  hUf 
kas  to  do  witk^  may  think  tM  in  other  numfiona 
of  it  there  may  be  other  and  diffl^rcnt  intcUigeni 
beings,  iatis.--*'  ^ 

All  thefi;  iKuftfioos  worlds*      • 
'  And  millions  which  the  glafs  can  tte*^  delhrf,' 
^  Loft  in' the  wilds  of^vaftiM»MW«s€^^    ' 

Are  lunsi  arroeftters^        Blackmire^s  CfeaHoH^ 

(ft.)  I vmivsiirY*,  is  more  properly  defined  urn 
limited  eitetofiorv*' 

*  IMMENSURABILITY.  «./  [hatti^immMfi 
/arable.}    hnpoffibilitf  to  be  meafom).     . 

*IMM£NSURABLB.«4y.  [fnawl  memftaaliU 
lis%  LatinJ  Not  to  be  meafured. 

IMM£R»  t^e.  mbft  eaAerly  of  the  New  Hebri- 
des.  It  lies  about  1%  miles  from  TAnaa,  and 
feems  to  be  about  15  in  dvcumlefence*  Itiaofa 
confiderabll!  Ifeight^  and  has  a  flat  top* 

IMMBRETTA.    See  IMaaaTiiA. 

*  To  IMMERGE.  v.  a.  limmersof  Latin.} 
To  put  under  waters 

•  IMMERIT. »./  ymmiTktf,  Lat.]  Want  of 
worth;  want  of  deftfrt.  Thb  is  a  better  wnrd 
than  demefiti  which  is  now  ufed  in  its  ftead'. 
«-When  J  r^eive  your  lines^  and  find  there  ex- 
preifioos  of  a  paffion^  reafon  and  my  own  immerH 
tdl  me  it  mult  not  be  fo  for  me.  SucbU^.' 

IMMERITIA^    SeeI«BasTU. 

«  UdMi^RSE.  adf\  [immerjvif  Latin.)  WkM  ; 
covert  4  iunk  deep^— After  long  inquiry 'oftlunga 
immerje  in  matter,  I  interpofe  fome  objed  vAidi 
ia  immateriate,  or  leis  materiate ;  fuch  as  this  of 
founds,  that  the  intelleA  may  become  not  pattiali 
Bacon. 

•  749  Immbrse.  «•  a.  \tmmtrjk»%  Latin.]  i. 
To  pat  under  water,    a*  To  fink  or  cover  deep^ 

He  flood 

More  than  a  mile  immer^d  within  the  wood ; 

At  once  the  wind  was  laid.  DfyietK 

^They  obferved  thatthey  were  imtkerfed  is  thelf 
rocksy  quarries,  and  miner,  in  the  teia'  maanor 
as  they  are  at  this  ddty  found  in  all  known  parU  of 
the  world.  JVoodvHftd.  3.  To  keep  in  a  ftate  of 
intelledlua)  deprefiion.-^It  is  a  metancboly  rcflSec- 
tioDi  that  our  country,  which,  in  times  of  popery* 
was  ca^  the  nation  of  ikiots,  flionhl  tiotr  have 
.  lefs  appearanee  of  rdtgiow  in  it  than  any  ether 
neighbenrfn^  ftafe  or  kingdom ;  whethti^  tfatty  be 
(och  as  continue  ftill  immeifed  in  the  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  6r  fuch  as  are  recovered  out 
of  tbem^  AdMJkfft  Fmbtider.-^'Wfi ««  prone  to 
engage  ouHehKsvritb  the  bofinefs,  the  fieirfaresy 
and  the  ansufemrnts  of  this  world ;  we  give  onr^ 
felves  up  too  greedily  to  the  purAiit,  and  kftmerfi 
ocrfekos  toodtisiily  m  the  enjoyments  of  them. 
AtterbuTf. ^It  is  impoffible  to  have  a  lively  hopi 
IB  another  life,  and  yet  be  deeply  htuner/ed  h  the 
enjoyments  of  this.  Atmbuiy* 

(z.}«  IMMERSION. 
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(i.)*  IMMERSION.  «•/  [immerJSot  LtUn; 
immerSan^  French.]  i.  The  ad  of  patting  in^ 
body  into  a  fluid  todw  the  furface.— AchiUes't 
iDiother  is  faid  to  have  dipped  him,  when  he  was 
a  child,  in  the  river  Styx,  which  made  him.  inyui- 
nerable  all  over,  excepting  that  part  which  the 
mother  held  in  her  hard  daring  this  immerfion* 
jUdifon.  ft.  The  ftate  of  finking  below  the  fur- 
face  oS  a  fluid.  3.  The  ftate  of  being  overwhelm- 
ed Or  loft  in  any  rrfped.— Many  perfoos,  who, 
throufjh  the  heat  of  thetr  lufta  ind  paffion^ 
through  the  contagion  of  ill  example,  or  too  deep 
an  immer^on  in  the  affairs  of  life,  fwerve*from  the 
rules  of  their  holy  faith ;  yet  would,  upon  extra* 
ordinary  warning,  be  brought  to  comply  with 
them.  Aunburj. 

(a.)  Immersion,  in  aftr6nomy,  is  whenaftar 
or  planet  ,ii  fo  near  the  fun  with  legard  to  our  ob- 
iervacions,  that  we  cannot  fee  it;  being,  as  it 
were,  inveloped  and  bjd  in  the' rays  of  that  lumi- 
nary. It  aifo  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  ecHpfe 
of  the  moon,  or  that  moment  when  the  moon  be- 
gins to  be  darJItened,  and  to  fcnter  into  the  Ibadow 
of  the  earth. 

(3.)  Imysbh^ion,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  fpecies  of 
^cirution,  when  anj  body  is  immerfed  m  a  fluid 
to  b^cdrrgded ;  or  it  is  a  ipecies  of  lotion ;  as 
when  a  fubibncf  is  plunged  into  any  fluid,  to  de- 
prive it  of  a  bad  quality,  or  communicate  to  it  a 
good  one. 

*  IMMETHODICAL.  adj.  [fnand  metbodicaL] 
Confufed  ;  being  without  regularity;  being  with- 
out method.— M.  Bayle  compares  the  anfwcrtng 
pf  an  immetbodicalanihor  to  the  hjunting  of  a  duck : 
when  you  have  htm  full  in  your  fight,  he  sfivea 
you  the  fli|v  and  becoiAes  iavifibte.  Mdifon^       \ 

« IMM£TllODiCALLY.  adv.  [from  Mfiirsu 
tbodicaiJ]  Without  method ;  without  order. 

IMMIER,  St,  a  town  of  the  Helvetic  republic 
in  the  late  canton  of  Bafle ;  ao  miles  W.  pf  So- 
leare  and  31  SW  of  fiafle.  - 

*  IMMINENCE,  fi.  /.  liiom  immment.]  Any 
iili^mpendings  immediate  or  near  danger.  A 
word  not  in  ule.]— 

I  do  not  fpeak  of  flight,  of  iear,of  death  ; 
But  dare  all  immnenee^.tial  gods  and  men 
Addrefs  their  dangers  in.  Sbak. 

*  IMMINENT.  adL  [imminent^  Vu  immmetut 
Lat.]  Impending ;  at  hand  ;  threatening.  Always 
in  an  iti^  feoie.-^Wbat  dangers  at  any  time  ai« 
immmetttf  what  evils  hang  over  our  heads,  God 
doth. know,  and  not  we.  Hooker.^ 

Three  times  to-day 
.  You  haxre  defended  me  from  immmetu  death. 

Sbok. 
Tbefe  (be  applies  for  warnings  and  portents 
Of  evils  imminenii  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd  that  I  will  ftay  at  home  to^ay. 

Sbai. 
To  them  preach'd    . 
Converfion  and  repentance,  as  to  fouls 
In  prifon,  under  judgments  'smmiMefU,    Miiion. 
—Men  could  not  tail  uithout  immment  danger 
and  inconven'rencies*  Po^» 

IMMINGHAM,  a  town  ofr  Liocoln£hire>  near, 
the  coaft,  NVT.  of  Griirlby.    • 
*  •  To  IMMI^GLE.  -u,  a.  [in  and  WMsg^.]    To 
piingle;  to  mix;  to  ttnite.^.' 
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Some  of  08,  like  thee^  through  ftormy  lib 
Toil'd,  tempeft  beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind. 
Where  purity  and  peace  imrningU  charms. 

nomf0m» 

*  IMMINUTION.  n.  /  [from  immmuo,  Lat-l 
Diminution ;  decreaie.*-The(e- revolutions  are  as 
exadly  uniform  as  the  eartfafs  are,  which  oduI4 
not  be,  were  there  any  place  for  chance,  and  did 
not  a  Providence  continually  overfee  and  fecure 
them  from  all  alteraion  or  immhmiiiM.  EUtf  on  tbe 
Crtmtim. 

*  IMMISCIBILITY.  n./.i(rom  imm/cibU.]  In* 
capacity  of  being  mingled. 

*  IMMISCIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  mifdbk.\  Not 
capable  of  being  mingled.  Gariffa, 

^  IMMISSION.  ft./  {immiffio,  Latin.]     The 
ad  of  fending  in ;  contrary  to  emiflion. — 

*  To  IMMIT.  ti.  ff .  [immitto^  Lat.]  To  fend  in. 

*  To  IMMIX.  V.  tf.  [vf  and  rnitf.]  To  miogle. 
Samibn,  with  thefe  intmixtt  inevitably 

PulPd  down  the  (ame  deArudion  on  himfelf. 

*  IMMIXABLE.  adj\  [in  and  mix.]  Irapoffi- 
ble  to  be  mingled.  Pill  a  glafs  fpbere  with  fuch 
liquors  as  may  be  clear,  of  the  i'ame  colour,  and. 
immixable.    IVUkipj. 

*  IMMOBILITY.  If.  /.  [fmmobifyc,  Fiencfa» 
from  immobilist  Latin.]  -UnmoveablenaTs ;  want 
of  motion ;  refiftance  to  motion.-<-Tbe  courfe  of 
fluids  through  the  vafcular  folids  mufl^  in  time 
harden  the  fibi^s,  and  abolifli  many  of  the  caaals  $ 
from  whence  drynefs,  weaknef%  immobiiity,  and 
debility  of  the  vital  force.  jArbuibnot. 

*  IMMODERATE.  a4j.  [immodfre,  French^ 
immedtratuh  Latin.]  Eauieffive;  exceeding  the 
due  mean.— One  iineans,  very  efiedual  for  the 
prefervation  of  heiilth,  in  a  quiet  and  .cheerful 
mind,  not  afflided  Witl^  ^iolcat  paffioD%  or  diil 
tra(5ted  with  immodtrate  c^rcs.  Ray  on  tboOrtatknm 

*  IMMODERATELY,  adis  \^^Qm  imm^^ 
rate  J}    In  an  excefiive  degree*** 

immodtrai^j  Oviyreepi  for  Tjhaii^^^taXh. 

■  }  SAaJt. 
-^Theheat  weakened  more  acd  more  th^  arch  of 
the  earth,  fucking  o«t  the  moiftui:e  that  was  the 
cemeBt  of  its  parts,: drying,  it  immfiderauljt  and 
chapping  it.  Bunut, 

*  IMMODERATION.  n^MimmoJeraf^M^  Fr« 
from  immoderate*]  Want  of  moderation ;  ex- 
cefs.  ,  ,. 

*  IMMODEST,  adj.  [immodeJU^  Jk.in  and 
modeJt.\  I.  Wanting  (hame ;  wanting  delicacy  or 
chaftity.r-She  railed, at  herfelf,  that  fte  fbpuid  be 
fo  immodefi  to  write  to  one  that  flie  knew  would 
flout  her.  ^bak.    a.  Unchaite ;  impure ; 

Immodejt  deeds  yon  hinder  tp  be  wrought ; 
But  we  profcrjbe  the  Icaft  immod^  though^. 

l>ryden^ 
3.  Obfcene. — 

^Tis  needful  that  the  moft  immod^  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  learn'd  %  which  opce  at- 

Uin'd, 
Comes  to  no  fatther  ufe 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.  Sbakm 

Jmmodefi  words  admit  of  no  defencei  ^ 
•   For-«waiit  of  dec^cy  is  Want  of  ienfe.  R^c^mm^ 
4*  Unreafonable ;  exorbitant:  arrogant.        * 

•  IMMODESTY. 
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^IMMODESTY. »./.  [immed^Uf  Fr.  from  im- 
tnoJt/l]    Want  of  modefty ;  indecency.—- 

It  was  4  piece  oiimmode/fy.  Pofi. 

*  To  IMMOLATE,  v.  a.  [immohf  Lat.  immoteTf 
Fr.]  1.  To  facrifice;  to  kill  in  iacrifice.**There 
comtiers  of  applaafe  being  oftentimes  reduced  to 
live  WL  want;  thefe  coftly  trifles  io.  ingro(fing  all 
that  they  can  fpare,  that  they  frequently  enough 
are  foroid  to  Unmilate  their  owt)  defires  to  their 
vanity*  ^B9fU*    a.  To  offer  in  facrifice.—  / 

Now  imnudate  the  tongues,  and  mix  ihe  wiiie» 
Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine. 

Pop^sOdjflfy. 
U.)  *  IMMOLATION*  0./.  iimimilafion,  Fr. 
from  immolated]  i.  The  adt  of  facrificing.-*-lD 
thepi&ure  of  the  immolation  cf  IGiACp  or  Abra* 
ham  iacrificing  his  fon»  Ifoac  is  deicribied  as  a  lit- 
tle, boy..  Browfu  ft.  A  facrifice  offered^— We 
make  more  barbarous  immohtiaoji  than  the  moft 
layage  heathens.    Jkcay  rf  Piety^  ^ 

(a.)  iMMOLATioit  was  a  ceremony  in  the  Ro- 
man facrificesy  confifting  of  throwing  upoii  the 
head  of  thevidittfome  com  and  fcaokincenfey 
with  the  MOLA*  or  ialt  cake,  and  a  little  jwrine. 

*  IMMOMENT.  aJ^.  [m  and  momeni.^.  Trif- 
ling; of  no  importance  or  value.    Abaibart>us 


I  fome  lady-triflea  have  referv'dy  . 
Immioment  toys^  things  of  fuch  dignity 
As  we  greet  modem  friend^  withal.  Sbak. 

*  IMMORAL.  a£.\in  and  moral.']  x.  Wanting 
regard  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion ;  as^  a  flat- 
terer of  viceiis  an  immoral  man.  a.  Cdntrary  to 
hooefty ;  dtOioneft :  .as»  delertioD  of  a  cahimnii^ted 
fiiftid  is  an  immoral  adion. 

*  IMMORALITY,  a./,  [from immoral.]  Dif- 
bonefty;  want  of  virtue;  contrariety  to  virtue.— 
Such  men  are  put  into  the  commiffion  of  the 
peace  who  encourage  the  grofleft  immoralities^  to 
whom  all  the  bawds  of  the  ward  pay  contribution. 

*  IMMORTAL,  adj.  [immortalis^  Lat.]  |.  Eic- 
empt  from  death ;  betog' never  ta  die.— To  the 
king  eteraaly  immortal^  invifiblcy  the  only  wife 
Gody  be  glory  for  ever,  x  Tan.  i.  17. — 

Her  body  Deeps  in  Capulet's  monument» 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives.  Siai, 
—There  was  an  optaion  in  grofs>  that  the  foul  was 
immortal..  Ahbot^s  Deftripiomoftbe  fTorld.-^ 
The  Paphian  queen,      . 
With  gored  hanj),  and  veil  fo  rudely  torn, « 
like  terror  did  among  th*  immortals  breed. 
Taught  by  her  wound  that  goddefles  may  bleed. 
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immutability  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  bis  hn^ 
murtaruy.  Cbme.  When  we  know  cogitatidn  ia 
the  prime  attnbott  of  a  fpirit,  we  infer  its  immate- 
riality, and  thence  its  isnmortalitj.  Watts*  a.  Ex- 
emption from  oblivion.  -  • 

(i.)  *  To  IMMORTALIZE,  v.  a.  [immcrtalifir, 
From  immortal,]  I.  To  nuke  immorUl ;  to  per- 
petuate ;  to  exempt  from  death.— 

For  mortal  things  defire  their  like  to  breed* 

That  fo  they  may  their  kind  immortalize.  Dav. 
a.  To  exempt  from  oblivion.— 

Drivethem  from  Orleans,  and  htimmortalitfd. 

Sbak. 

(a.)f  To  iMMOaTALiZE.  lua.  To  becofeneim- 
mortal.   This  word  is,  I  tbmk,  peculiar  to  Poftm^^ 
Fix  the  year  precife. 

When  Britiih  bards  begin  t'  immortalize*  Popi. 

(x.)  *  IMMORTALLY,  adv.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]    So  as  never  to  die. 

(a.)  *  ItaMOaTALLY.:  ^i/v.  [from  immortal,'^ 
With  exemption  /rom  dead) ;  without  end.r^ 
There  is  your  crown ; 

And  he  ihdit  wears  the  crown  immortlalfyf 

Long  guard  it  yours ! .  *  SJkdk* 

.-—What pity  Hi*. that  he  cannot  waUow  immar- 
tally  in  hia  &nfual  pleafure !  Beittiey." 

*  IMMOVABLE,  adj.  [in  andmon^eaile.]  1.  Not 
to  be  forced  ffom  its  place.— We  ihallgiot  queC:> 
tion  his  removing  the  earth,  When  he  finds  an  im^ 
movable  bafe  to  j^ace  his'engme  upon.  Brovm.^^ 
a.  Not  liable  to  be'  carried  away ;  real  in  hw. 
— When  an  executor  meddles  vHtb  the  immo^ 
able  eltate,!  before  he  has  feixed  on  the  moveable 
goods*  it  may  be  then  appealedrfrona  the  execti» 
tio9  of  fentence-  Ay^^s  iVr7vi:r0i>**^UnihakeD  § 
unaffedked.-^How  much  happier  is  he*  who^  oetf. 
tring  on  himfelfi  remains'  fmauftelir,  ^nd  finilct 
at  the  madnefs  of  the  dance  about  him !    Hrydeam 

*  IMMOVABLY,  adfu  [frOmlWAkmaJfr.]  >a 
a  ftate  not  to  be  lhakett.<-r  JwMwvd^iF  firm  to  their 
doty,  when  they  could  hate  do  .prpfped  a&f»> 
ward.  Atterburi,   .  !    o 

( I.)  ^  IMMUNITY,  n.f.  [immtmtSt  Fr.  mwms* 
uitasf  Lat.]  t;  Difbharg^  from  any  obligatbn.— 
Of  things  harmleis  whatfoever  there  is,  which  the 
whole  church  doth  obferve,  to  aiignelor  any  miEn'a 
immtmityftom  obferving  the  lamet  it  wcte  a  point 
of  moft  infcdent  madncSi. .  Booker.  %.  Ftivilege  | 
exemption  frt>m  onerous  duties^— Granting  great 
fmw«ff</^i  to  the  commons,  they  prevails  10  far 
as  to  caufe  PaUadius  to  be  prpcJaimed  fncceflcr. 
.fii^M.— Simon  lent  to  Demetrius  to  the  end  he 
fitiould  give  the  land  an  immwntyf  becauie  all  that 


Waller.  .Tryphon  did  was  to  fpoil.  x  Miae.  xiiL  r^^Tbtt 

laity  invidiouily  aggravate  the  rights  and  iminiMl* 

Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  1 1  have    ties  of  the  ckigy*.  Spratfs  Sermons.  3.  Freedonv 

...«^^/i^.:«».  u,,.^^  •  CI.-Z     —Common  apprehenfions  entertain  the  antidotal 


» Never-ending ;  perpetual.— 


^jMw/a/Ioncingsin'me.  '  Sbab^ 

*  IMMORTALITY. «./.  [fmmortalhe^Vr.fram 

immortal A^  ■•  Exemption  from  death ;  life  never 

to  end.— This,  corruptible. ihall  put  oa  incorrup- 

tioD,  and  this  mortal,  immortality.    Connih.-^ 

Quaff  immortality  and  joy.  Milton. 

&  tb'  «if>«ait«%  of  fouls  proclatm'd. 

Whom  th'  oracle  of  men  the  wifeft  nam'd. 

.Jieubam, 
—His  esiftence  will  of  itfelf  eont mue  for  ever,  un- 
fcft  it )]€  deftvoyedi  whicli  ia  impoffibkyfrom  the 


condition  of  Ireland,  CQoceivmg  only,  in  that  land 
an'fM)!»»af/|ifrom.venomottS  creatuKf.  Mrowt^t 
Fulgar  Srrozrs.'^  .  / 

But  this  annexed  condition  of  the  crown» 

Immumty  from  errors,  you  diiolrn.        Ihydtm. 

(a )  Immubitt  is  pauticularly  undetftood  of 
the  liberties  granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

*  IMMURE,  m/.  [fimn  the  veib.]  A  wall  i  u^ 
incloibxc^  as  in  SkakeJ^tartt  but  pcriMtpt  BO  Hrheit 
elfer- 

Theb 
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.-Vheir  vonr  is  nude 
To  n9&ck  Ttoor»  withiB  wtuife  fttong  immtmt 
'  The  ram&M  H«(n»  Menelam!  quenii 
'With  wanton  Paris  fleept.  StaA, 

*  70  Immdrb.  v.  a.  [^  and  mttnUf  lAUenmrtr^ 
*«ld  Fvencfay  ib  that  it  might  ba  written  emmure^ 
-To  inclofe  within  waUai  to  confine {  to  ihut  up ; 
toimpriron. —    .. 

Pityt  70Q  ancaent  ftonef»  thefe  tender  babes^ 
I  Whan  envy  hath  iMMwrfi/ within  your  walls: 

One  «f  tfafcfe  th»e  contauis  her  heav'niy  pic- 
ture ; 
.  AAdihdl  I  .think  in  filver  fheBimmut^d?  Skak. 
•-rAt  4he  firftddcciit  en  ihore  he.  was  aoti«M» 
mntr^d,  with  a  wooden  veflfei,  but  he^'did  bounte- 
wnce  the  landing  td  his  kmgJMat  Wkttmj^hj* 
-fiflsaehua  tMiinar V  it  widi-a.walL  Smidjt*$  Tra* 

Thottgh  a  fciul  ibpliih  pxifya  bar  impure 
Gn  aasthyflie^  -when  efeapM  is<  wife  and  ^ure* 

Denbam^ 

•  IMM»»OAL.' mdj.  [in  aad^i^^tj  Inhar. 
fliOBtous ;  wanting  proportion  -of  iiMind.**All 
•iMids  ave«ither  inuficaly  which  are  everequaly 
or  mmii/ical,  which  ak-e  «ver  wieqiialt  as  the  Toioe 
in  fpe^ihing^tvmd'wfailperings*  Baotn^s' Nmtwral 
H^ipfy^^^Vfe  ooiifider  the  4mmu/hat  oats  of  all 
Iniauis  we  ever  beheld  or  heavd  o£  Mtwvn, 

■^  IMMUTABILITY.  »./.  ^immutaUUt^it 
laJL  tmmutMMifft  Vr,  &<am  itmnuUtbleA  Xxenop- 
tio».fiK>nitthange(  inwHdableneis;  uncnangeable* 
ndSL^fiMimtmftiMkmdi  God  they  tawe  iiBto»  by 
mrickigiafte  onlraadli^fanienianner.  Mmkr. 
i-i4fi§  MftentfairiU  of  itW  ^wntame  Ibrcfery  an- 
M^it^bedfAroyeabirhiGb  is  iomofiible^  mm  the 

thdngtaUe  ;in«anable$  ttnalte£able.»^Bytwo  /as* 
<—IM*/f  t»iogt,*an  which  it  JWfM  impefiUe  £or 
Cod  to  lie,  we  have  a  ftrong  c^niolatioo.  JM. 


.■IPhy  ttiotfniiigii  Lppd»  aa^lhiae,  thoumay'ft 

aBatMdfiumits^  oii9  W4  they  itand^ 

;r<hMitiMie  ftOI  thyJkl£to«i^(the  ftroke* 
.«j|httd«M  not  fosMfii  fbea^nKfa  Jby  hu^ 

^^  IlfmT4*LT.i*fo.{fiwnuAitaMaMr.}  Un- 
ritinilily  V  imisiably  ;^nch  «ni<rtiy,»-^'Hia  lot  e  is 
like  hia«irenee^iiM«mlttA&  eternal.  .JMe. 

{n.yiMOhA^  afwpiiloiis  di^rift  of.ftaIy  in  the 
sIcpBrtapent  of.Rnio.  TIm  oulidMr  ofits  ci^igens 
•«Mn^  in  :igoi,:niohaaed  it4»9U. 

i%.)  lHQf,A»  n  city  of  Italyr  in  4be  d-devaat 
yrovifioe  of*  ftomagoa,  capital,  of  theabosie  dif- 
ftria»  <N?fO  anonitly  oalled  Whnmt  Ckrmm. 
(isv>BoaLiair#V.vN^.^}  'By  the  forawr  di- 
^oii  of  the  republic  m  X797»  it  wm  mduded  m 
thedap.of4beAiB0iie«  It  is^BMted  on  an  Utand 
ismad  by  the  SaatenM ;.  la  inx^ly  fortified  with 
«ealla»  Innod^  ond  ditches;  and  has  an  ancient 
«aftle^.witfaacathednaaado4:hvTches.  On  the 
tath  Jlsbi  1797*  o  rabeUieB  ym  MeHed  in  this 
lefWBi  nd  tihe  i^ptf  aony  defsiitekly  by  ^^ 
iiader  Geo.  Bonaparte,  affifted  by  the  Legion  ^of 
SflMbardyt  who  (M  Or  Oppeobeiniihi  iui  Qt^. 
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^ttdSMlft.  AcCfi§mt9ftbBCifaJ^MijfuMf^)^1ig^ 
nalized  tbemielves  b]r  extraioe&iary  valour  on  this 
expedition,!  which  was  then-  ficft  lerviceb''  The 
town.ia  ahlihop's  fee,  and  is  1 8^ miles  flE^.of  Bo- 
logna«  and  40  lilNE.  of  Floreooe.  Loo.  xi.  45-  £> 
Lat.  44.  sg.  N. 

IMOSCHIr  a  diftiria  in  the  hie  VeMt2»  IM^ 
matia. 

*  IMP.  «./  iimp,  Waffli,  ftihoot,  a  ^ToaU  a 
fprig.]  x»  A  fon ;  ttie  offi^)riag  ;  progenyiT-^lut 
noble  Jmp  row  ion.  L^d  Qnm.to  Kmg  Hmry, — 

And  itnou«iq(t  dreaded  iif^  of  faigheft  Jorcy 
Fair  Tepus*  fon  Fdiiy  ^ueetu 

Thotcadir.«^  was^weaiied  fani'thc  teat. 

Fairfine. 

AUidoflfe«an«H!i^of&me.  Sbi^.Bmn'V. 

u  A  inbaitem  devil  %  a  puny  devil.  <  In  this  teoie 

'tis  ftHl  ietained.**-Such  we  deny  not  to.4ie  the 

49^  sod  iimbs  of  Satan.  Htmktr. 

The  ferpent,  after  loog  debate,  iaeiolate 
Of  thoughts  revolved,  his  final  Xentenee  chafe. 
Fit  velfeU  fitteft  imp  of  fraod,  in  whom 
To  entery  and  his  darh  fog gaftioos  hide  - 
From  fharpeft  fight.  BShrn. 

As  fooo  as  you  can  hear  his  knell. 
This  god  on  eaith  turns  d^-     1  in  bell } 
And,  lo !  his  minifi-ers  of  ftate, 
Transform'd  to  trnfa^  his  levee  vrait.        S*tvift* 

*  Tolujf»  ti,  a.  [imfiof  to engrsfl^  WeUh.l  To 
lengthen  or  enlaige  with. any  thmg  adfehitioas. 
It  IS  originally  a  term  uied  by  fidconen,  who  re- 
pah-  a  hawk's  wing  Mrh  adidtitious  feathers.-^ 

If  then  we  (hall  (hake  off  our  Oavifh  yoke^ 
In^ont  our  drooping  couatcf's  fasoken  wings. 

SbaJk. 
Newrebellions  raife 
Their  hvdra  beads,  and  the  hXHt  north  difplaya 
Her  broken  league  to.  imp  her  ihrpcnt  wings. 

Help,  ye.  tart  iatyrifts,  to  mn^  my  rsge 
With  all  the  (corpions  that  fhould  whip  this  agv. 

YRdBL  coed  and  canvas  from  rich  Hmnbor^ 
.  iSmt» 
His  navy's  jolted  wmgs  he  hmfs  once  more. 

Orydtm. 
*New  orastwiss-rife 
'    Amovfaigmalsatfirft,  aodihoftof'thighs; 
'Till  Ihootuig  put  with  legs,  and  imfd  with 

wings. 
The  gmps^ptooeed  totees  with  pomtaditings. 

l^ryden. 
The  Meicnry  of  heos'n,  with^Wer  vnaga 
..Impt  for  the  fiight  to  overtake  his  ghoft.  Smith. 
IMPACH,  a  town  of  Apftrya,  (miles  W.  from 
Grans. 

IMPACT,  ik/.'^he  fimpleaaioa  of  one  body 
>opoa  another,  to  put  in  motion^  The  point  ctf 
4mpadl  is  the  point  where  the  body  ^lAs* 

^ITe Impact. w. m.QmfiaSm^ Lat.1  To  drive 
dofe  or  haid.-»They  are  aogoter;  but  of  w4uit 
■partictihr  figure  is  not  eafy  to  defeermuie^  becaule 
of  thek  being  impmaa  fo  thick  and  conMsdlytc 
•gethcr.  W<iodvmrd  omF^tU, 

^  Ts  IMPAINT.  V.  a.  [m  and  famt.\  To  paint  i 
Io4icorate  vritii  cokMMTS.  '^Notinufe^ 
Meveryet  did  mittSfsAion  i|ont 
Siicb  water  cotoury  to  iw/oiaf  his  caofe.  Sbak. 

•  IMPAUU 
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^  ntPARL  «w/.  {(ram  the  te^K]  SMbutibn ; 
^aemUg*  Not  vfecL^A  kodftone^  kept  ia  m- 
fhte  pbfitiott,  that  is,  xMt  laying  oo  tbe  0»cridiaii> 
or  with  itspole^  invened»  veoentB  in  Jon^^r  tfinb 
MpM/-  in  aaitky  andcKciidge  of  facea^^nd  k 
moire  frniHUttMHf  pndanrcd  by  lite  thift  4Auft  «f 
fteei.  #rM*fi.   ^ 

(i.)  *  r«riif  AIR.  *. «.  [wH^r^  te  make  Worfe, 
Fr.  smn.}  T^ditiiaift;  toitifu^;  tdaake  worfe^ 
to  tefleo  ta  quantity,  Yalue»  cf  tecdknce.  T<^ 
change  any  foch  ia»r>.  muft  «eeda«  with  the  com- 
men  Ibtty  t  iM^/>-  aod  weaken  the  forae  of  thofe; 
grotoadi  whercisy  all  lan^a  ai«  am^  efieduak 

OhjcA  dt^rine ' 
Muft  needa  fiHftfli>  and  weai7  human  fenfe. 

Milton, 

Thatf<Mak«(Mfa'd:hiin'We«ryM,  and  rq>atVd 

What  kattger,  If  aught  hunger  had  impair* d^ 

Or  thiilt.  Milifm. 

Not  was  the  worit  tm^air*d  by  ftorms  alone. 


) 
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fittit  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  fuh.  Po^, 
In  years  be  teem'd,  but  not  impaired  by  years. 

Pope^ 
(z.)  *  To  iMtAia.  9.  «.  To  be  lolTeGed  or  worn 
out. — 

Flelh  may  im^airf  qooth  he ;  but  reafon  can 
tefKiW»  t   '  Fairy  ^»f ft. 

•  IMPAIRMENT.  »./.  [froro  impair^  l>ifni- 
nution;  inniryv-^His  pofterity,  at  ibis  diltance, 
and  after  k>  perpetual  impairment,  cannot  but 
condemn  the  po^rerty  of  Adam's  conception,  that 
thought  to  obfcure  himfelf  from  his  Creator  in 
ahe  (hade  of  the  garden.  Brovjn't  Vu  '^ar  Brrntrs^ 

(lOmWPALE*    Scer«EMPAw. 

\iO  ^  iMPAct  dtiea^  camps,  tortificationst&c* 
is  to  iaoMfe^:tlieaf  Wtth  palKfadoes. 

(^.)  r«  IH^AVBy  in  heraldrn  is  vo  omijotn  two 
coata  of  arms  paie-wife.  T^Wromen  impale  their 
coaU  of  AtlM  with  tkofe  bf  vheir.huftands.  See 
HBRALDay,  Chap,  VI. 

IMPM^BMENT*    See  EMPALEJSriir. 

•  IMFALPAK.S.  mij,  [itr^a^hUy  Fr.  in  and 
palpaHe.]  Not  to  be  perceived  by;  touch.— If 
beaten  into  an  impalpMe  powderi  when  poured 
out,  it  win  emulate  a  liquor*  by  reafon  that  the 
fmalhmft  of  the  pans  do  make  them  eafy  to  be 
put  inU>  mbtiim.  Jf^r. 

IMPANATfON)  a  term  ufed  bv  divines  to  fig- 
nify  tlie  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  ivith  regard  to 
the  eocterift.  Who  beiSeee  that  the  i^ecies  of  bre^d 
and  wHieYemain  together  with  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  after  confecration. 

IMP.4  NNELUNG,  a  woid  applied  tothe  petty 
juries  in  England,  apiK>imed  for  the  trial  of  cri- 
mtoalcaafes.  See£HPAiiN€L>andLAw,^/rrr.lI. 
Cbap.  IV.  4  XKvit. 

•  !rslMPARAPIS£.9.ii.{/is^nSiA>r^Ital.] 
To  put  in  A  place  or .  ftate  reiembling  paradife  in 
frlicity.-^This  Smparmdtfid  neighbourhood  made 
Zelmaoe's  foul  cleare  onto  her»  both  through  the 
ivory  eafe  of  hef  body,  and  the  appacel  which  did 
orer-cloud  it.  Sidnip,-^ 

All  my  fouls  be 
lmpataiis*d  in  you»  in  whom  alone 
I  underfland,  and  grow»  and  iee. 

Thus  theie  two> 
hriparadi/d  in  one  another^aanosj 
Vol.XILPaatL 


The  happier  Edeni  (hall  enjoy  their  fill 

Of  blifs  OR  blKsi  MOt^n^s  Par.  LoJI. 

*  IMPARITY,  nlf.  limparitoj,  impar,  Latin.] 
1.  Inequality  (  difpropOftton.^-^ome  bodies  are 
hcrdi  ifome  foft:  the  bardnefs  iscaufed  chiefly  by 
4he  jcjunenefs  of  the  f][>trits,  and  their  impari^ 
with  the  tangible  parts.  '2.  Oddneft  %  indivifibC 
lity  into  equal  parts.—- What  verity  is  there  in 
that  numeral  cnneeit,  hi  the  lateral  diTiflon  of 
■^n,  by  even  and  6dd ;  and  fo  by  parity  or  impU' 
rity  of  letters  in  men's  names,  to  determine  mis- 
Tbrtunes  on  either  fide  of  their  bodies  I  Brbvm. 

*  To  IMPARK.  n>.  a.iiH^n^pai'k.]  To  incloft 
with  a  park ;  to  fever  from  a  common. 

IMPARLANCE, «./.  in  law, a  petitftm  in  oouit 
for  a  day  to  confider  or  adviti*  what  ^nlwer  the 
defendant  (hall  make  to  theplaintiirs  a^ion;  and 
is  the  continuance  of  the  caufe  till  ab6ther  day,  or 
a  longer  titne  given  by  the  comrt.  • 

*  To  IMPART.  V.  a.  {mpsrtior^UsX,\  1.  T^ 
grant ;  to  give.-^ 

High  ftate  and  honours  to  others  trnpan^ 
But  give  me  your  heart.  Drfdetu 

«•  To  make  known ;  to  ihow  by  words  or  tokens. 
Gentle  hidy, 
MTien  firft  I  did  impart  my  Icfvc  to  yoti, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  niy  veins.  .  Sbabtj^ 

— As  in  con^'flion  the  revealing  is  for  the  eafe  of 
a  man's  hearty  fo  fecretmen  come  to  theicnow- 
ledge  of  many  things,  while  men  rather  diichai^ 
than  impart  their  minds.  Bacon, — 

Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Waft  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  t'  impart. 

MUion. 
3.  To  communicate ;  to  grant  as  to  a  pattaker. — 
I  find  thee  knowinr  of  thyfelf ; 
Expreffing  well  the  l(»it*it  vi^thm  tihee  freey 
My  imag^t  not  im^art^d  to  the  brute.    MiftbtL 

♦  IMPARTIAL.  adj:{in^rtHd,  Tt. in  and par-^ 
tiai:\  Eqilktt^le  \  free  h<XR  regard  to  paity ;  in- 
different ;  difinterefted  ;  equal  hi  diflribution  of 
jnftice ;  jufl.  It  is  Ufed  as  weil  of  ai£tions  as  per- 
fons.:  an  impartiefl  judge ;  an  t jtr^arfra/ fentcnce. 

Succefs  l^ho^e,  and  fate  I  cannot-foac^ 
Alive  or  dead,  I  (hall  deferve  a  name^ 
Jove  is  imMr'iialy  and  to  both  the  fime.    Vryd. 

♦  IMPARTIALITY.  «.  /  \fmpart'mlite,  Fr. 
from  impartial,]  Equitablenefs ;  juftice.;  indifTer- 
ence.^X  pious  and  well  difpbied  will  gives  not 
only  diligence,  but  aHb  itnpartialityf  to  the  under- 
ftanding  in  Its  fearch  into  religion,  which  is  abib- 
lutely  necdfary  to  give  fuccefs  unto  our  inquiriea 
into  truth  ;  it  being  l4^arce  puffibie  for  that  man 
to  bit  the  mark,  whofe  eye  is  dill  glancing  upon 
fomething  befide  it.  South, 

♦  IMPARTIALLY.  ad*v.  \ftom  rmparHari 
Equitably;  ^ith  ihdifferent  and  unbiaOed  judg« 
ment ;  without  regard  to  party  or  inteic  fl ;  jullly^ 
honeftly.— ^Stnce  the  Scripture  promlfes  eternal 
happinefs  and  pardon  of  6n,  upon  thefolecoa;^ 
dition  of  faith  and  .fineere  obedience,  it  i«  evident^ 
that  he  only  can  plead  a  title  to  fuch  a  pardon, 
whofe  confiijence  impffrtioify\e\\B  bim  that  he  has 

n formed  the  requited  condition.., iS9f/^i&« 
'  IMPARTIBLE.  a/(;\\impt»rtihle,  Fr.  fromte- 
part*}  Communicable  ;  to  be  conf<irred  or  beAow. 
ytd.     This  w^ord  is  elegants  though  oifed  by  fesr 
J)  avmers.-^ 
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writersw-^The  fame  body  may  Jbe  conceifed  to  be 
more  or  left  impart'tbU  tbah  It  is  adlivo  or  heavy. 
Pigiy^  .     ,        .    ^ 

«  IMPASSABLE,  adj.  [mand^^/r.]    Not 
to  be  pafled ;  notadmiting  paflag^e ;  imp^ious. 
— ^There  are  in  America  many  high  and  impaffkble 
mountains!  which  are  very  rich.  JUlrigb, — 
Over  this  gulf 

Impaffabk^  iroperriouSy  let  uBtry, 

To  round  a  path  from  hell  to  that  new  world. 

Milton, 

^  *-»When  Alexander  would  have  palTed  the  Ganges, 

^be  was  told  br  the  Indians  that  all  beyond  it  was 

either  impqffaiUmaxihnf  or  (andy  defarts.  Templt. 

(i.)  •  IMPASSIBILITY  «./.  [impaffibilite,  Fr. 
from  hnpt^bli^  Esemption  from  fuffering  ^  infuf- 
eeptibility  of  injury  from  external  things,— Two 
divinities  might  have  pleaded  their  prerogative  of 
impaJi^lUyy  or  at  kaft  not  have  been  wounded  by 
ADY  mortiil  band.  Dryden^ 

(a.)  Impassibility.  The  Stoics  place  the  foul 
of  their  wife  men  io  an  impaffible,  imperturbable 
Bfte.   See  Apathy,  $  %- 

*  IMPASSIBLE,  adj.  [impaffiblet  French ;  in  and 
paJHoy  Lat.]  Incapable  of  fuffering  j  exempt  from 
the  agency  of  external  caufes  ;  Exempt  from  piln. 
•—If  the  upper  foul  check  what  is  can&nted  to  by 
the  wilt,  in  compliance  with  the  fie{h,  and  can 
then  hope  that,  after  a  few  years  of  fenfuafity, 
that  rebellious  fenrant  ihall  be  eternally  ca(t  off, 
drop  into  a  perpetual  impaffibU  nothing,  take  a 
long  progrefs  into  a  land  where  all  things  are  for- 
0Otten)  this  would  be  fome  colour.  Hammond."^ 

Secure  of  death,  I  fhould  contemn  thy  dart, 
Though  naked  and  impajftble  depart.      Dryden, 

•  IMPASSIBLENESg.  a./,  [from  impnffibh.1 
Impaffibility;  exemption  from  pain. — How'ihame- 
lefs  a  partiality  is  it,  thus  to  referve  ali  the  fenfu- 
alities  of  this  world,  and.  yet  cry  out  for  the  im- 
pafibb^fiof  th^ntxti    Decoy  pfFkty.  ' 

*  IMPASSIONED.  fl^.[i«  and  ^Jfoif.]  Dif- 
prdered  by  paffion. — 

So,  ftanding,  moving,  or  to  height  upgVQWn, 
The  tempter,  all  impafion^dy  thus  began.  Wit* 
«  IMPASSIVE,  fl^y.  r«  and  ^^w.]   Exempt 
from  the  agency  of  external  caufes.— 

She  told  him  what  thofe  empty  phantoms  were» 
Forms  without  bodies,  and  impaffive  air.  Dryd* 

Pale  funs,  unfelt  at  diftance,  roil  away  \ 

Andonth'  i^r^tf^wicethe  lightnings  play.  Pope, 

IMPASTATION,  w./.  the  mixtion  of  various 

materials  of  different  colours  and  conlidencies,^ 

baked  or  bound  together  with  fome  cement,  and 

hardened  either  by  the  air  or  by  fire. 

♦IMPASTED.  a^.Xin  and  pafte.]  Concreted 

as  into  piile.    This  word  is  not  in  ufe. — 

Horridly  trickt 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,daughter6,  fons, 

Bak'dand  impafied  with  the  parching  fires.  Shak, 

♦  IMPATIENCE.  «./  [impotieitcff  Fr.  impati^ 
fniia^  Lat.}  i.  Inability  to  fuffer  pain ;  rage  under 
fuffering.— All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given 
way  to  his  impatience.  SbJk.^The  experiment  I 
refolved  to  mak^  was  upon  thought,  and  not 
raffinefs  or  impatience.  Temple,  s.  Vehemence  of 
temper )  heat  of  paifion.  3.  Inability  to  fpffer 
delajr;  eagernefs. 
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.  IMPATlENSk  TovcH»MC-ir»T,  juid  Balsa- 
MiNB :  A  genus  of  the  mooogamia  order*  bdongr 
.Ing  to  the  fyngenefia  clais  of  plants  ;  And  in  the 
oatural  method  ranking  under  the  ft4th  order, 
Onydaku  The  calyx  is  i^iphyllous ;  the  corolla 
{>entapeta]QU6»  and  irregular^  with  a  hooded  nee- 
tarium ;  the  capfule  fupcrior  and  qninquevalved. 

.     I.  iMrATISVS  BALSAMI1IA»  or  BALSikM»  IS  a 

liative  of  India.  It  has  a  fibrous  rooti  an  upright, 
thick,  fuccttleot  ftalk,  branching  all  around  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  high;  with  long,  fpear- 
lhaped»  (awed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  alternate  ; 
and  from  tbejoints  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  cluf- 
ters  of  (hort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  ofie  large 
irregular  flower,  of  different  colours  in  the  varie- 
lies;  flowering  from  June  or  July  till  September. 
This  fpecies  requires  artificial  warmth.  The  feeds 
will  indeed  grow  in  the  frill  ground,  but  rarely  be- 
fore May ;  and  more  freely  tben,  if  covered  with 
a  hand-glafs,  8cc.  fiut  the  plants  raifed  by  artifi- 
cial heat  will  flower  5  ctr  6  weeks  fooner  than  thofe 
raifed  in  the  natural  ground.  The  feeds  ought 
therefore  always  to  be.fowed  on  a  hot-bed  in 
JMarch  or  April,  andsjthe  plants  continued  therein 
till  June ;  and  if  the  frames  be  deep,  they  will 
then  be  drawn  up  to  the  length  of  a  or  3  feet ; 
afrer  which  they  may  be  planted  in  pots,  which 
muft  likewife  be  continued  in  the  hotnbed  till  the 
plants  have  taken  freih  rooL 

.     2.  ImpATIENS    NULl>ME-tAKG£aB,   OT    COOK 

men  yellow  bal (amine,  is  a  native  of  Britain*  but 
is  cultivated  in  many  gardens  for  curiofitv.  It  has 
a  fibrous  I  root,  an  upright  jointed,  fucculent, 
(talk,  about  18  inches  high,  with  alternate  oval 
leaves ;  and,  from  the  axillas  of  the  ftalks,  long, 
flender,  branching  footftalks,  each  fuftaining  many 
yellow  flowers,;  hicceeded  by  iapct  capfules,  that 
burft  open,  and  dart  forth  their  feeds  with,  great 
velocity,  whence  its  name.  It  is  yery  hardy,  and 
will  grow  freely,  from-the  feeds  in  aay  common 
border. 

*  IMPATIENT,  adj.  [impatient^  Fr.  impatient 
Lat.]  I.  Not  able  to  endure ;  incapable  to  bear : 
with  o/.— 

Fame,  impatient  0/* extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  exceis  of  praife.    Pope* 
a*  Furious  with  pain ;  unable  to  bear  pain.— 
The  tortur'd  favage  turns  around, 
And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the 
wound  Diyden. 

3.  Vehemently  agitated  by  fome  painfril.paifion ; 
with  at  before  the  occafion  :  with  qf  ipapatieoce 
is  referred  more  to  the  thing,  with  at  to  the  per- 
fon. — To  be  impatient  at  the  death  of  a  {)erfon, 
concerning  whom  it  was  certain  be  muft  die,  is  to 
mourn  becaufe  thv  friend  was  not  bom  an  angel. 
Taylor*  4.  Hot ;  hafty.— The  impatient  man  will 
not  give  himfelf  time  to  be  informed  <^  the  mat- 
ter that  lies  before  him.  Addifon.  5.  Eager ;  ar- 
dently defirous ;  not  able  to  endure  delay :  with 
for  before  the  thing  defired. — 

The  mighty  Cxfar  waits  his  vital  hour. 
Impatient  for  the  world,  and  grafps  his  promisM 
pow'r.  2>ryden, 

On  the  feas  prepared  the  veffel  ftands ; 
Th*  impatient  mariner  thy  fpeed  demands.  Pope. 

•  IMPATIENTLY,  ad^v^  [from  impatient.^  u 

*        With 
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With  nffii  ander  uneafinefs.   s.  Paffionately ;  ar- 
dently .-^He  conOder6d  one  thing  fo  imfatientlj^ 
that  he  would  not  admit  any  thing  elfeto  oe  worth 
confideratioii.  (Uarendon.    3.  Eagerly  \  with  great  . 
defire. 

•  To  IBfPATRONfZE.  «.  a.  \imfatronifer}Vr. 
in  nnd  fiatrenizt.]  To  gain  to  one's  lelf  the  power 
of  any  fet^tory.  This  word  is  not  ufuaL— The 
ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  impatronisu 
hhnfelf  of  the  duchy.  Bacon. 

•  To  IMPAWN,  v.a,  \m  and  patvn.]  To  inj- 
pignorate ;  to  pawn ;  to  give  as  a  pledge ;  to^ 
pledge.— 

Go  to  the  king,  and  let  there  be  impawned 
Some  furety  for  a  fiife  return  again. '         Sbak. 

Manv  now  in  health      ' 
Shall  drop  their  bloodj  m  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  {hall  invite  us  to ; 
Therefbre  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  per* 

How  you  awake  our  fleeping  fword  of  war. 

Sbak. 

•  IMPEACH.  If./  [from  the  verb.]  Hindrance  j 
let;  impediment. — 

Why»  what  an  intricate  Impeach  is  this ! 
If  her6  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have 

been; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  fo  coldly. 

Sbak. 

•  To  iMPsacH.  V.  a.  [empecber,  Fr.]  x.  To  bin- 
der ;  to  impede.    This  fenie  is  little  in  ufe. — 

Each  door  he  opened  without  any  breach ; 
There  was  no  bar  to  Hop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeach* 

Spen/er, 
—His  fons  did  impeach  Ks  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land»  and  vexed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Davies. — If  they  will  impeach  the  purpofes  of  an 
anny«  which  they  have  no  reafon  to  think  them- 
felves  able  to  refift,  they  put  themfelves  out  of 
all  expedation  of  mercy.  Hajrward. — Adeffuxion 
oQ  my  throat  impeached  my  utterance.  Howei  2. 
To  accnfe  by  public  authoritr.— They  were  both 
impeached  by  a  bouie  of  commons.  Addifm. — 
Great  diflentiont  were  kindled  between  the  nobles 
and  commons  on  account  of  Coriolan^8»  .whom 
the  latter  had  impeached*  Swift. 

•  IMPEACHASLE.  adj.  (from  impeach.)  Ac 
cufable  \  chamable.--Had  Ood  omitted,  bf  pofi- 
tive  laws,  to  give  religion  to  the  world,  the  wifdom 
of  his  providence*  had  been  j;^^a^i6ii>Mf.  Gre^.- 

•  IMPEACHER.  It./,  [from  impeach.]  An  ac- 
cufer ;  one  who  brings  an  ac^ufation  againft  ano* 
ther.— Aifany  of  our  fierceft  impeachers  wotiM  leave 
the  delinquent  to  the  merciful  indulgence  of  a  Sa« 
viour.  Gov.  of  the  Tmg^* 

(i.)  •  IMPEACHMBKT*.  ir.//{fit»i  impeach:i 
r.  Hindrance;  kt;  impediment';  ^b(h<tt[6N«i«— 
Not  in  ufe.— Tell  us  what  things,  during  your 
late  continuance  there,  are  moft  offenffve,  and  the 
greateft  mpeaehment  to  the  good  govenun^t  there- 
of.   Spen/er  on  Ireiand.'^ 

Tell  thy  king  I  do  not  leek  him  now  \ 
But  could  be  wilUag  to  march  on  to  Qdati»  ■ 
Without  impeacbment.  Sbak.  B^nrp.V^- 

-^N€itlifri»te»acoefflon  of  neoeAty  any  impAcih 
ment  to  Chriftian  liberty»^or  enfiiaring  of  men** 
confciepces.  Samder/.  %.  PobUc  ao^oiation ;  charge 
preicneda^M 
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The  king,  provoked  to  It  by  the  qttem, 
Devis'd  impeachments  toimprifon  him.      Sbak..  ' 
—The  Lord  Somers^  though  his  accnfors  would  ' 
gladly  have  dropped  their  impeachment^  was  in-« 
ftant  with  them  for  the  profecution.    Addifm*^ 
The  confequences  dLQoTiQiinxmi^%mipeacbmait  had 
Uke  to  have  been  fatal  to  their  ftate.    Swift. 

(4.)  Impeachment,  ($  v.  deft  a.)  is  a  profedh* 
tion  for  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  milaemean- 
ors.  Any  member  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment may  impeach  any  one  belonging  either  to 
that  body  or  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  llie  method 
of  pro^ftdiAg  is  to  exhibit  articles  on  the  behalf 
of  the  commons,  by  whom  managers  are  appoint* 
ed  to  make  good  their  charge.  Thefe  articles  are 
carried  to  the  lords,  by  whom  every  perfon  im- 
peached by  the  commons  is  always  tried ;  and  if  , 
they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great 
feal  can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  impeachment.  i% 
Will.  III.  cap.  ii. 

•  To  IMPEARL.  V.  a.  \in  and  pearh\  i.  To 
form  in  refemblance  of  pearls. — 

Innumerable  as  the  ftars  of  night, 
Oritars  of  morning,  dewdrops,  which  the  fnil 
ImpearU  on  every  leaf,  ahd  ev'ry  Rower.    AC//* 
%.  To  decorate  as  with  pearls.-^The  dews  of  the 
morning  imptarl  every  thorn,  and  fcatter  diamondi 
on  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth.   IHghy  to  Pope* 
IMPECCABILES,  in  churoh  hiftory,  a  name 
given  to  thofe  heretics  who  boafted  that  thfey  were 
impeccable,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repent- 
ance :  fuch  were  the  Gnoftics,  Prifcillianifts,  Sec* 
(i.)*  IMBECC ABILITY,  n.f.  [fmpeccabiliteg 
French  :'  from  impeccable.]    Exemption  from  fin } 
exemption  from  milure.-— Infallibility  and  impecea- 
biiity,  are  two  of  his  attributes.   Pope. 

(4.)  Impeccability  is  the  ftate  of  a  perfon 
who  cannot  fin  ;  or  a  grace^  privilege,  or  princi- 
ple, which  puts  him  out  of  a  poffibiKty  of  finning* 
Divines  diftinguifh  feveral  kinds  and  degrees  of 
impeccabilitj :  that  of  God  belongs  to  him  efi<in- 
tiatly :  that  of  Jefus  Chrift,  confidered  as  man,  be* 
longs  to  him  by  the  hypoftatical  union :  that  of 
the  blefied  is  a  consequence  of  theh"  condition  : 
that  of  men  is  the  efled  of  a  confirmation  in  graceg 
and  is  rather  called  imfeccancb  than  impeccabi* 
lit/.  Accordingly  divines  difl  inguilh  between  thefer 
and  this  diftinaion  is  neceflary  in  the  difpntea 
againft  the  Pelagians,  to  expkiin  certain  terms  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  which  without  it  arfr 
eafily  confounded* 

•  IMPECCABLE,  adf.  [hMfiCiMe^  French  > 
in  and^ro,  Latin.]  Exempt  from  poiTibility  of 
fiQ.--That  man  pretends  he  nevfcr  commits  any^ 
aa  prohibited  by  the-word  of  God,  and  then  that 
w^re  a  rare  charm  to  render  him  impeeMblcf  or 
that  is  the  means  of  confecrating  cvtry  fin  of  his* 
Hammond.  »  v^ 

•  To  IMPEDE.  V.  a.  limpediOf  Latin.]  To 
binder ;  to  let ;  to  obftrua.«* All  the  forces  arc 
muilered  to  fmWtf  iU  paifage.  Decaj  of  Pktj.^   ' 

The  way  m  open,  and  no  ftop  to  force 
The  ftara  retun,  or  ta  impede  their  courie. 

(t.)  •  IMPEDIMENT.  n*ft  limpedimentum\ 

Latin.]    Hindrance }  let ;  impeachment  i  obftruc* 

tion«"~>The  mtods  of  beafts  grudge  not  at  their 

bodies  corofoxt,  nor  are  their  fenies  letted  from 

D  %  enjoyiof 
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enjoying  t^ir  obj^^i  ,itq  hajm  Ihe  Impednrifnti 
€f  hpoour,  9k\^  ^he  tc^rmeots^  of  cosfcicMiCje.  Sld^ 
ff^'-^WMt  impfdimentji  thore  are  to  hinder  it> 
and  which  were  the-  fpeedieft  way  to  remove 
them.  Hew*.— Thfe  IHq  i«Jed  »oft  happily  wh«c- 
in  all  virtuje  ia  cx«cci&d  without  im;^^ifi<ii;  or  1^« 
H.oker.y 

_        But  for  my  tevsp 

Themotft  impfMmturts  UDto  niy  fpeecb,  . 

I  bad  fofeftaU'd  thi^  <lear  and  deep  reb^kc^ 

May  I  nevfM 
TothlajEQod  pufpofe,  thatfo  fairly  Qxon^ 

— They  brin^  onQ  that  waa  deaft  and  bad  99  iw 
pcdimtn$  ia  hi8  fp^eb.  Jlfari  vii.  3».— Fe*r  h  Ibe 
greateft  it^ptdiment  to  .martyrdom  9  apid  kethat  ia 
overcome  by  littie  arguments  of  pain,  will;  b^rd^y 
c^feqt  to.Iofe  his  life  with  toiments.  Tajhr. — 
Free  from  th^  impediments  of  light  and  noifef 
Itfj^  tbttfr  Mtif'd^hisnc^ler  thoughts  emploft. 

UOImpedjmbmts^  ia  law,  are  Itieb  hindran- 
ee^  as  pot  a  (lop  to  a  perfon's  feekiog  bis  right  by 
a  dve  coiirjfe  of  law.  Peribns  under  imp^imeots 
are  thofe  under  age  o.r  covertur*  nen  cmtpot  mem- 
tist  in  prifon,  beyond  f&a»  ^c.  who»  by  a  laving  10 
our  laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  profecute  their 
rights,  after  the  impediments  9n  removed^  in  cafe 
of  fines  levied,  ficc. 

*  To  IMPEL.  V.  a.  [impelh,  Latin.]  To  drive 
on  towards  a  point  \  tq  Hrge  forward  \  tOt  prtfft 
on.— 

So  Myrrah's  mind,  hnpelPd  oa  either  fide* 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide.  2>rjd> . 

The  (ur^e  impflPd  me  on  scraggy  coaft.  P^ 
i^opitiou»  galea 
Attend  thy  voyage^  apd  impel  thy  fiiils*      Ptpt* 

A  mightier  pow'r  the  droRg  diredlton  fends, 
And  feveral  men  impek  to  ftveral  ends ; 
This  drives  them  conftant  to  a  certain  coaft. 

^  •  IMPELLENT.  «•/.  [impeHew,  LatiB-l  An 
impulfive  power ;  a  power  that  drives  fopward.<— 
How  fuch  a  variety  of  motidns  fhould  be  vega- 
krly  managed,  in  fuch  a  wilderneikof  paflbgei^  biyr 
ipere  blind  impeUeatj  and  material  conveyMO^s,,  I* 
bavenot  the  leaft  coi^ed«re«  GAmttf. 

*  2VIMPEND.  v.n*  \fmpmieofJAU]  S.  To 
kaog  over.— . 

Deftrudion  fure  o'er  alt  yoqr  heads^'ni/^WA /. 
UlfSka  ci>me«>  aa<l  death  lus  ftepv  acttesdi.. 

Pop^» 
s>  Tabe  at  hand ;.  to  preft  neariy.    It  is  wfed  in.. 
9n  iM  fenfc. — It  exprefles  our  deep  fortow  for  oar 
paft  ftnsi  aadojir  b'vely  fenfe  o^ Go^'simpmdii^ 
wrath.  Smm/ri^e^^i.S^rmonjL*"- 

No  ftory'l  anfold  of  pubh'c  woesy 
]7or'beM-  Advices  of  impending  {qv»*  .  Pbpe, 
^.MMPENDENCE. »./.  lfrom.i«;>«»4»i/,J  The 
fate  ofthangiog  over  %,  near  approach.-^Good. 
fbmetimes  is  not  fefe  to  be  attempted,  by  ifafon 
of  the  inftndcnce  of  a  greater  fenfible  evil.   if«^. 

*  IMPENDENT,  odj.  [impendens,  Lat.]  Im- 
minent ;  banging  over  \  prefflng  cloWy.  f »  an 
ill  fcnfe.— if  the  evil  feared  or  ivtpendent  be  a«g»eiH- 
^  fenfibieevil  than  the  good,  it  oxrarHruJoLtb^ap-' 
petite  taaver£itk)B..I&i/^ir-«  -. 
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Divadful  in  arms,  on  Landen's  gloriooa  plain 
Place  Ormondes  duke :  imprndtnt  iq  the  air 
Let  bis  keen  iabce,  comel-Ukei,  appear.     Prior, 

*  IMPENETRAWUTY. «./.  Sp^pennruhUite. 
French,  from  impenetrable,'^  u  Quality  of  not 
being .  pierceable,  or,  permwihle.— All  bodies,  fo 
far  aa  experience  reaches,  are  ehkt-r  hard,  or  may 
be  hardened  ;s  and  we  have  no  other  evidence  oi 
univerfal  imp^uetrabilitj^  befides  a  largf  experience 
without  an  experimental  exce^ion*  N^wtamm  a* 
Infuicrptibility  of  tntelle6tu.1l  inf^rf^oB. 

*  IMPENETRABLE.  «<//.  liit^>^trahU^  Fr. 
impenetrabilisf  Lat.]  i.  Not  to  be  pierced  }  not 
to  be  entered  bv  any  external  foisQ^-^ 

Vfith  hard'niD^  cold  and  rprantng  beat. 
The  Cyclops  did  their  fti^qkes  rep^t. 
Before  tft'  impenftrabk  9^^^  waft  wrought* 

ai  Impervious ;  not  admitting  eiitraiMe.«ii^ 
Deep  into  fome  thick  covert  would  I  run, 

Impfi^rnbU  to  the  ftars  of  iua.  X>rjd9m^ 

—The  mind  frights  itfelf  with  any  thing  reflcaed 
on  in  grofs:  things,  thipi  ofiin-ed  to  tbe  aihi4, 
carry  the  fhew  of  nothing  but  iiifiScuUy  in  thenn 
and  are  thought  to  be  wrapped  up  \u  imp0»etrabie 
obfcurity.  Locke*  3*  Not  to  be  taughl^  |  not  to  be 
informed.  4.  Not  to  be  affeded ;.  not  to.  be  mo* 
ve^.— 

It  is  the  moft  impenetrable  cnr  ^^ 

That  ever  kept  with  men. 

—Let  him  alone  '^ 

V\\  follow  him  no  more  wit6  bootleft  pvayers. 

Sbak. 
—Some  will  never  believe  a  propofition  in  divini- 
ty,  if  any  thing  can  beiaid  againft*  it;-tbey  will 
be  creduioua  in  all  affairs  of  life,  but  impmetrmUc 
hf  a  iermon  of  the  gofpel.  Taykr. 

*  IMPENETRABLY,  ad'o.  [from  imp^ttfiru^ 
bUA  ^i^  hardneis  to  a  degree  <)apable  of  im- 
preifion.-<- 

Blunt  the  fenfe,  and  fit  it  for  a  fkoU 
Of  folid  proof,  imptnetraby  dull.  /Ww 

*  IMPENITENCE.  \n.f.[imppuUmftVr.  im 

*  IMP£NiTJ£NCY.  5  and  jkiM^rMf.)  Obdo. 
racy ;  want,  of  remorft  for  ortoies ;  fioal  difregard 
of  God's  threatening*  or  mercy*— Where  one  oAaa 
ever  coraes  ta  repeni,  a  tbDufand  end  their  days  in 
filttl  im^nitenc4*  South.'^Bdbft  the  revelation  o# 
the  gofpei*  the  wickednefs  and  ifnpemkn^  of  the 
bea.t^n9  waa  a  much  more  evciifeabk  thing,  be> 
cai^^  tbey  were  in  a  great  meaf^re  ignoraat  of  the 
rewardi^  of  another  life.  Tilloffm*^^Ue  will  a^^ 
vancQ  fxom  o(ie  degi^  qf  wicke4ipMcfs  and  impemi^ 
/imcf  t9ia90ther»  'till  at  laft  he  becnmea  bardened 
without  remorfe.   Rogers.    ■ 

*  IMPEWTENT.  adf.  ympemtent,  ^.immmd 
ptaitent,'}.  Fl9aVy  negligent  of  the  ditty  of  re^ 
prntanoei  9bdu»te.— Our  Lord  in  aoger  hath 
gvanted  foippe  impemi^  mea's  leqneffc;  as,  oq 
tbe  oth^r  fi4^  the  apoftle's  fuit  be  hath  of  £kvour 
and  mercy  not  granted.   Hookerr-^ 

Tbey  dyM 
yJmpenkefUt  and  left  a  nee  hrUidly 

I^ke  to  thenfelves.  iWisiii: 

-^Wben  tbe  lewa^  o(  peQilente»an4  punilhmcnt 
of  impemUnist  is  once  a0eote4.to  as  trne^  'tis  ioi* 
poftble  bttttbemmd  of  mp  fbtfiM  wifh  fm  th^ 
•oe,  and  have  diflikea  to  tbe  other*   ffainwifa^. 
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Obdanlelf  ;  wMoiNtfep0ataafle««^The  cooditkin 
required  of  us  icaflOoftcUatian  of  all  tbe  gofpel 
gv9c«^  fvcfy  OM  oi  than  rooted  m  the  beart, 
tbougli  mined  with  amch.  i»tak|ieia»  aad  pnhapa 
with  nm  inib  fi>  ^^cy.  he  Bok  wil&llf  aad  im- 
^mitittfy  iif q4  umI  dM  in*  Bammmdf^ 
What  Cfoordv  of  thofr^  iai^ml^a^  bold^ 
In  fbttodf  ipd  jiogliag  fTDaUea  gronen  old, 
StiU  ran  on  poet» !  Pope*^ 

•  IMPENNOUS.  aJj\  [fn  ^ndfemut^  Laba.] 
Wasting  winft,  .Tbit  .wordLit  CQD»eMeBt»  but, 
I  think,  not  iM^^B  ia  geaerailyroceiyed  an  cor* 
wigg  hath  no  wiogi^  aoA  io  reckofteil  amongft  im- 
pmnMttkiM»i  hul  he  tlat  ihali;  with  a  needle, 
put  afidc  the  flKNrt  andihcathy  cafea  m  their  back, 
nay  draw  forth  two  wio0i,  Uiyr  than  in  many 
fiiok  Mrtwm* 

«  IMFERATE.  ^V  [imperMtm^  Lai.]  Dooe 
with  oooicioofodb ;,  don^by  diredioBof  the  mind* 
-^The  dkait  hiteroal  ada  of  any  habit  may  be 
qnick  and  tigoroua,  when  the  external  trnperati- 
ada  of  the  fim«  habit  utterly  oeafe.  &«fiu-*<Thoie 
natural  and  involuntary  adiogs  axe  not  done  by 
de]ihoralioo«.yet  they  are  dona  by  the  energy  of  the 
foul  and  inftrumentality  of  the  fptrit8,.aa  well  aa 
tboie im^nia$€*9A^  wherem  we  »e:  the  empire  of 
the  fbaU  SUe* 

(x.)  •  IMPERATIVE,  o^'.  \fwtperat\fi  French,. 
ww/enitfentf,  I^o.]  Commanding ;  eiipreffive  of 
commaiid.«r*Tbe  verb  ia  formed  in  a  different 
manner*  to  fignify  the  intention  of  commanding, 
forbidding,  allowing,  diiallowing,  intreatiogi 
which  Ukewiie»fiKnn  the  principal  uft  ^.  it,  ia  call- 
ed the  hmperative  mood.  Clarkg*, 

(a.)  ^bfi  Ihpbratite  mooe^  ia  one  of  the 
meoda  of  a  verb,  ufed  when  we  would  command, 
intreat,  or  advife:  thua,  ^,  tead^  AoAr,  ^>,  k$ 
arfv^M  am  imperatives  in  our  language.  Bat  in 
the  kaawoA  languages,  thia  mood  has  a  peculiatf 
tominaHiOO  to  diltinguiih  it,  do^t^osdoottOf  teach; 
kge  or  k^^ot  read,  &G«  are  not  only  fo,  but  the 
tcnniooUOQ  variea,  according  aa  we  addieia  one 
ormoreper&mfl*  aaoediaadiHi^iliri  ««wH  sliuuUs 

*  IMPERATIVELY,  o^m  Ik  a  coamuiding 
ftyle;  aulhontativelyn 

IMPERATOR,  [Latin,  /•  r.  commander.]  In 
Hooun  ^niti^ity,  a  title  of  honour  coofenred  on 
vJAonoiia.  generak  by  their  armiea,  and  after* 
warda  coA^nned  by  the  fenate.  Though  origw 
mdly  namore  lh»» a  miUtaiy  title  kk  the  republi- 
can armies,  yet  upon  the  d^neracy  o£  the  Ri> 
man  ifpiiUifii  mi  ^fSumption .  of  the  lupreme 
power  by  Cw&r  and*  Augnftua,  it  waa^uM  tQre» 
pcela  thrmot  uollmtted;  de^poiiftip^  and  ar  writ 
luperior  to  that  of  King.    Hence  the  origio  of 

lMnKATORIA»  WASTEftwo&T,  SL  gfiDOt  (f 
the  digyi^  Offdeiv  belonging  to  the  penundaak 
clafs  of  plants ;  aad/ in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the- 4fth  order,  UmigiiaU*  The  fruit  is 
roandiib,  coropreffed  in  the  middle,  gibbous,  and 
fnrrouB<M  with  ^  border  ;  the  petalt  are  itflexo- 
emmgUMted.    There  ia  only  one  ^wies^  wm^ 

lMpaaAT4Mbu  otTa^iTKiUBi^  a  native  of  the 
Aoftrias  aaU^mn  A^  aadathsr  mouBtainoua 
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liilr  LigMfodt  inlbnne  ue,  that 
lie  found  it  iu  feverai  places  on  the  hanha  of  the 
Clyde  in  Scotkind ;  but  Whether  it  be  indsgenans» 
ia  uneertam.  The  root  fa  aa  thick  aa  a  man't 
thumb,  running  m  the  i^roamd ;  it  ia  flefty,  arai- 
matie,  and  has  a  irong  a0>id  toAe,  biting  the 
tongue  like  pellitery  of  Spain ;  the  leaven  arifeim*^ 
mediately  mm  the  rooi  |  thiey  have  long*  foot«i» 
ftalks,  dividing  into  three  very  fhort  onta  at  tfae^ 
tc^j  each  ihftainmg  a  trilobate  leaf,  indented  on 
the  border.  Tbe  foQtp>ftalka  are  dec{)iy  chamel- 
1fd»  and  when  broken,  emit  a  rank  dolour.  The 
flower-ftalks  riihabiout  i  feet  high,  diiridkg  int*- 
ft  or  a  bcaoches,  each  teruiinated  by  arprettylargw 
umhel  QCwhilofiowera,wbofepetalsare^plit(  thefo  * 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprefled  feeds,  er  by 

Siting^^the  toota  in  autumn.  It  thrivea  hcA  ii»  a 
Idy  6l«alion«  The  root  has  a  flower  fimilar  to 
that  of  angeUcat  and  ia  efteemed  a  geodfndorifie. 
There  are  iniUaeea  of  its  h^vfng  turned  tite  ague 
when  the  bark  had  failed.  It  Ihould  he  dug  up  in 
winter^  and  a  ftrong  infiifion  made  ia  ynm* 

«  IMPERCEPTIBLE,  m^.  [imfiiPc^ikl^  V^. 
«f  and  perc^itiiU.]  Not  to  be  difcoeered';  not 
to  be  percetvod ;  (hull  ;^lttblile)  i|«i^  «e  flow, 
fo  as  to  elude  obfirrvation.^8ome  things  are  ia 
their  nature  htptnceptiUe  by  our  ienie;  yea,  and 
the  more  refined  parts  of  materi^esifteiiee,  which, 
by  reafon  of  thdr  fubtilty,  eicape  our  peiueptifltt« 
BaU.'—ln  the  fodden  changes  of  hie  fobjea  vrith 
alm<^  imp€r^tihk  eonaeaions,  the  Tbeban  poet 
ia  his  maAer.  ilrH^.— The  peats  m«firha«e  these 
ou^ihes  in  waves,  rdemhling  flames, ov theglid^ 
ingofafoakeopoathegroaad:  theymaftbeahi 
moft  imptrceftiUe  to  the  touch,  aad  6vea»  JD^dhr* 
•<-The  alteratioaa  m  the  globe  wns  wny  flight, 
aad  aUaoft  mptMpt^kf  and  fiicb^aetend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  earth.  IVMi 

*lMB£ECEfiT1BL£NXSS^iib/  The  oua- 
lity  of  eluding  oUcwatiom-^-Many  eaeelkit  times 
there  are  in  oaia»v  wUoh,  hf  rente  of  tht^4ib- 
tBty  and  impnxtftikhmfs  to  us,  are  not  fo  nuchas 
within  any  of  our  faculties  to  apprehend.  Hale. 

•  IMPEiKXFrifiLY.  eie.  [fh>  m  ^N^^fwf^^^^ 
la  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived.-^|]^oa  leadfoa 
of  a  fiible,.  vie  are  Biade.to  halieve  ww  ;iMir  mm 
Mvee  \  the  mond  iafiauaisa'ltfttf My»f«M«%,  we 
are  Uught  by  fufpnH  n^  boeoata^wifei!  aad 
hotter  uaawiMs.  4dd^. 

(x.)  *  IMmswS^^  ^mpu^ida  Fn  im. 

>fli[^MNci,lat.}    K  Hen  eaanptsta  r  iio»  ahfchnaiy 

finiibed;  dofoftive.    tUkd  dtliir  of  postae- or 

things.-*  I 

^mqthiag  hm  UH^impn^lm  thatftatei 

Whic^  fiaae>hiwceau«igr/oith,;ie.thQa|ht:Oi^ 

which  brought  the  ia^dafen  Coinuch  fear  and 
danasiL 

That  Ui^ietura  waa^moi  itfolrM.  8kak. 

^Opinsan  ia. a  li^  wdarCtude^  aad:  Imf^a 
tbingi  fettled  in  the  imagination ;  bat  never  arri* 
ving  at  the  andsdtondingv  then  ta^  oblala  the 
tmaure  of  reafon.  Bae  3i^i^-*-Th«  mlddlo  ac* 
tion,  whkh  prodaoetli  ifhpaiMb  hodtes>  it  fltlf 
called,  by  fooae  of  the  aadems,  h^uhwclon  oe 
taaaarodtfoa,  which  ia<a>  Mad  of  putrettaSoa* 
.BoMo.— The  ancients  were  imp§rfiB  in  the  doc« 
^natt;  t£.  jnAaorse  tb)i>  Mr^  l|fieimMK  o#  goa* 
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^wder  and  firewoilEf*  Jlivwif ^—Divert  things  we 
agree  to  be  knowledge*  which  yet  are  fo  uneafy 
to  be  fatiafadorily  underftood  by  our  intperfeS  in« 
telieds,  that  let  them  be  delivered  io  the  cleareft* 
ezpidiionty  the  notions  themfelves  will  yet  2^ 
p«ur  oblcure.  Btyle.^A  marcor  is  either  fj»^^A^/i^9 
tending  to  a  greater  withering,  which  is  curable ) 
or  perfedy  that  is,  an  enthr  wafting  of  the  body, 
excluding  all  cure.  Harvej,^ 

The  ftiil-bom  fonnds  upon  the  palate  hungy 

And  dy'd  hapgrfiS  on  the  £slt'ring  tongue. 

Dry  Jem 
—As  obfcnte  and  w^etfiO  ideas  often  involve  our 
leafon,  fo  do  dubious  words  puzzle  men.  Locke. 
s.  FraiU  not  completely  good :  as  our  beft  wor« 
ftip  is  imperfeS. 

U.)lMFsaprcT  Tens£»  in  gnmmary  a  tenfe 
that  denotes  foa|ie  preterite  cafe,  or  denotes  the 
thing  to  be  at  that  time  prefent,  and  not  quite 
inilhed ;  asy^n'Monty  I  was  writing. 

*  IMPERFECTION,  m.  A  [imperfiakmt  Vu 
from  imperfiB,]  Defed ;  failure ;  f auH ;  whether 
I^yfical  or  moral ;  whether  of  perfoos  or  things. 
.-*-Lawst  as  all  other  things  bunuai»  are  nsany 
times  full  fii  impetfiSioH  ;  and  that  which  is  fup* 
poied  behoveful  unto  men»  proyeth  oftentimes 
molt  pernicious.  Hookir.'^Tht  duke  had  taken  to 
wife  Anne  Stanhope,  a  woman  for  mafty  in^er- 
/iiffJMi/ intolerable;  bntfbr  pride  monftrous.  Hajw* 
^Ifnperfiakmi  would  not  be  half  iti  much  taken 
notice  <%  if  vanity  did  not  make  proclamations 
of  them.  X'JS#rMv*-^The  world  is  more  apt  to 
cenfure  than  appiand»  and  himielf  fuller  of  sm- 
fafi8km  than  virtues.  AddUfin.^^Th^it  are  ra- 
ther to  be  imputed  to  the  ftm^licity  of  the  age 
than  to  any  imperfedion  in  that  divine  poet.  Addif. 

*  IMPERFECTLY.4i/v.  lln>miM^r>M7.]  Not 
completely ;  not  fully  \  not  without  £iilnre.-» 

^ottld  finking  nations  fummon  you  away, 
Maria's  love  might  juftify  your  ftay ;    . 


MmferJUIfy  the  many  vows  are  paid, 

Wnich  for  your  fiifety  to  the  gods  were  made. 

Stepmf* 
— Thofe  would  hacdlv  nnderfiaad  language  or  rea» 
im  to  any  tolerable  degree ;  but  only  a  litUe  and 
imperfkah  about  things  familiar.  L^h. 
^»  IMPERFORABLE.  eidj.  Um  and  ferfir^, 
Lat.1    Not  to  be  borsd  Uutmsli. 

*  IMPERFORATE,  a^  {m  and  perfmratut^ 
Ijst.]  Not  pierced  through ;  without  a  hole.^ 
SooMtimes  cnildieB  are  bom  ikperforau  /  in  which 
cafe  a  fevdl  ponfture,  drefied  wttii  a  tent»  efleda 
the  cure.  Sharp. 

(i.)  •  IMPERIAJU  oM.  MmUfUH^   French, 
impifitMh I^M    X.  Royali  poOeffing royalty.-— 
Aimbeiook 

At  a  feir  veftal*  throned  in  the  Weft ; 

Bnt  I  might  fee  yomig  Cupid's  fiery  ibaft 

QneochM  in  the  ckafte  beams  ol  the  wtfry 


Aad  the  Mn^tfrNi/ vot'refe  paflcd  00 

In  maiden  mediution*  fency  .free. 
•*  Betokening  royalty  \  marking  fm>eicigmy<— 
My  due  from  thee  is  tltis  impiriai  ctowOf 
'  Which,  as  tmmediau  from  thy  place  and  blood» 
.    Derives  itfelf  to  me.     .  SAak. 

3*  JBelnngiog  to  an  emperor  o|  nonnch  a  nvH 
•foyall  mcnarghicaU^ 
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The  niain  body  of  the  mardiing  fee 
Agatnft  th'  imperial  palace  is  defign'd.  Dryden, 

You  that  are' a  fov'reign  prince,  allay 
iMerial  power  with  your  patemai  feray.  Dni* 
To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  Have  to  free, 
Tbefe  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee.  Drji. 
(a.)  lMPBaiAi»*    See  EMraaoa  and  EMriaa. 
(3.)  iMraaiAL'CHAMBBa,  a  fevereigo  court, 
eftabliihed  for  the  afianrs  of  the  immediate  ftates 
of  the  empire.    See  CHAMBsa,  N^  III.  %  a.  and 
Gbrmany,  f  33. 

(4.)  iMPsaiAL  CiTiBs,  in  Germany,  ait  thofe 
which  own  no  other  head  but  the  emperor.  Thefe 
are  a  kind  of  little  commonwealths;  the  chief  roa« 

g'ftrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor. 
It  in  other  refpeds,  and  in  the  admtnlftration  of 
juftice,  is  feveragp*  Tbey  have  a  right  to  coin 
money,  and  to  keep  forces  and  fortified  placet. 
Their  deputies  affift  at  the  imperial  diets,  where 
they  are  divided  into  braocbes,  that  of  the  Rhine 
and  that  of  Suabia.  There  were  formerly  as  m 
the  former  and  37  in  the  latter  \  hot  there  were 
only  48  in  all,  before  the  late  war»  and  the  nma- 
ber  is  now  ftill  firtber  reduced. 

(5.}  iMpaaiAL  Caow9.  See  HsRALoaT,  Cbctt. 
IV.  ,S^.  I. 

(6.)  Impbeial  Dibt,  an  aflembly  or  conven- 
tion of  all  the  ftates  of  the  empire.  See  Dibt,  $ 
III.  ii|  and  Gbbmany,^  33. 

(7.)  Imperial  Pabliambnt,  a  title  given  the 
United  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
fince  Jan.  x.  i8oi«  when  the  Uhioh  of  the  three 
kingdoms  was  completed. 

IMPERIALS,  a  city  of  S.  America,  in  Chili, 
x8  miles  from  the  South  Sea,  feated  on  a  fteep 
neck  of  land,  N.  of  the  Cauten.  In  1660,.  it  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  Indians^afrer  a  whole  year's 
fiege,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  having  periflied  by 
famine.  In  the  courie  of  this  war,  the  Indians 
partly  avenged  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  on 
their  countrymen.  Lon.  84*  xa<  W.  Lat.  39. 41.  S. 

(x.)  IMPERIALI,  John  Baptift,  a  celebrated 
phyfician,  of  a  noble  family,  bom  at  Vioessa,  in 
f  568.  He  was  profeflbr  of  pbilofophy  and  phyfic 
at  Padua;  and  compofed  feveral  efteemed  woiki 
in  profe  and  verfe,  written  in  good  Latin,  parti* 
cularly  Eiurdtatumei  exotica :  Venet.  1640^  4to. 
He  died  in  1633. 

(a.)  iMPaaiALf,  John,  thefon  of  the  above* 
(N*  X.)  bom  in  x6caf  was  alfo  a  frimoas  phyfidsa 
and  author.  He  wrote  i.  Mmfietm  tBJbriaam  :  %• 
Mufgmn  PbjiJfcwmy  /or  de  bmnemo  ingauo;  Veo. 
1640.    He  died  in  1653. 

*  IMPERIALIST,  n.  /.  Ifrom  imperial.]  One 
that  bekmga  to  an  empenuv— The  imperial^ 
imputed  the  canfe  of  fo  fliameful  a  flight  unto  the 
Venetians.  Knoliet*  .. 

«  IMPERIOUS,  adj.  imperieuMf  Fr.  imferiefiUf 
Lat»]  X.  Commanding ;  tyrannical ;  autbontativt ; 
hanghty ;  arrogant ;  afliiming  commands— 
If  it  be  your  proud  will 

To  Ihcw  the  power  of  your  ia^perimu  eyes. 

This  ia^eriotu  man  will  work  ua  all 
Ffom  pcinoes  into  pages.  SM» 

Not  th'  impenente  (bow 
or  the  lull  iortttn'd  Csefiir  ever  fliall 
^  tooofili'd  with  me  sbai^> 
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—He  it  an  jmpenmu  didator  of  the  principles  of  •  IMPERTINENCE.  \  u.f.  Mmpettiwmeei  Ff« 

vke,  and  inpatient  of  all  contradidion.    More.^  *  IMPERTINENCY.  >  from  impertimtit.]    x. 

.  How  nudi  I  fuiler'dy  and  how  long  I  fttove  That  which  is  of  no  piefent  weight ;  that  which 

Agaioftth'aflauHsofthismi/tfrjoMflove!  Ihyd.  has  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.— Spme^ 

^RecoUrd  wbatdifordier  hafty  or (w^riooj  words  though  they  lead  a  fingle  life»  yet  their  thoughts 

fiom  parents  or  teachers  have   caufed  in  his  do  end  with  themfelves,  and  account  future  times 


thoughts,  tmktn  9«  Powerful;  afcendant;  over- 
beariog.— A  nUn»  by  a  vaft  and  imperious  mmd» 
aod  a  heart  large  as  tfafe  iknd  upon  the  tea  fhore» 
could  command  aU  the  knowledge  of  nature  and 
ait.    TtUotfim. 

•  IMPERIOUSLY.  4idv.  [from  imbmotu.\ 
With  arrogance  of  command ;  with  infoience  of 
authority.— 

Who's  there,  that  knocketh  fo  M^WoM^f  ^ 

'  Sbmh. 
.^Who  can  abtdet  that*  againft  their  own  doc- 
tor^  fix  whole  books  (houkly  by  their  fiitherhoods 
of  Treoty  he  under  paib  of  a  curfe»  imperimifly  ob- 
truded upon  God  and  his  chui^ch  ?  Hall.—lt  is 
not  to  iofultand  domineery  to  look  difdainfuUy» 
and  hvile  imfen^tifyw  that  procures  an-efteem 
for  any  onel    SmA^— 

The  iaige^  ttanfported  at  th'  approaching 
hour, 
Imperimt/hy  thrice  thundered  on  the  floor!  Garth. 


ititptrs0iti 
♦IMPE 


impertineneieu  Bacon. %.  Folly;  ramblins thought. 
O,  matter  and  infertmew^  mixt,  . 
Reafon  and  madneu !  Stak. 

3.  Troublefomenefs ;  mtrufioo.— It  will  be  iaid  I 
handle  an  art  no  way  futtaUe  to  my  empbyments 
or  fortune,  and  fo  ftand  chaned  withinuufion 
and  imperthttne^:  IToWoif.— We  (hould  avoid  the 
▼exation  and  ipoperttmnet  of  pedants,  who  afied 
to  talk  in  language  not  to  be  underftood.    Swiff. 

4.  Trifle ;  thing  of  no  value.— I  envy  your  felici- 
ty, delivered  from  the  gilded  imfertinendes  of  life, 
to  eqjoy  the  moments  of  a  folid  contentment. 
JSi»f(^».— Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  repreient 
as  impertinendiJ  any  parts  of  learning,  that  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  the  happincfs  or  conve- 
nience  of  mankidd.  ^iirfi>&»w— There  are  many 
fubtle  impertifuneUi  learnt  in  the  fchools,  and 
many  painful  trifles,  even  among  the  mathema- 
tical theorems  and  problems.    Watti. 

(i.)  ♦  IMPERTINENT,  adi.  Umpertitient,  Fr. 


'ERIOUSNES8.  n.  /.  Ifrom  imperious.^  in  and  terthent,  Lat.]  x.  Ot  90  reUition  to  the 
^.._.  -1-  _c J  « .^  ,._  jjua^i^y  {„  hand ;  of  no  weight.1— The  law  of  an- 
gels we  cannot  judge  altogether  impertinent  unto 
the  affairs  of  the  church  of  God.  Hocfcr.— The 
contemplation  of  things  that  aj^  impertinent  to  us, 
and  do  not  concern  us,  ait  but  a.  more  fpecious 
idlenefs.  SVhtfin.  %.  Importunate ;  intrulive ; 
meddjing.  3.  Fooliih ;;  trifling  ;  negligent  of  the 
prefent  purpofe.— ^Tis  not  a  fign  two  lovers  are 
together,  when  they  can  be  fo  impertinent  as  to 
enquire  what  the  world  does.    Ptfe, 

(s.)«lMPERTiKBHT.«./,Atrifler;  ameddleri 
an  intruder;  one  who  enquires  or  interpofcs  where 
be  has  no  right  or  call. — Governours  would  have 
enough  to  do  to  trouble  their  heads  with  the 
politics  of  every  meddling  officious  impertinent. 
VEJratige. 

♦  IMPERTINENTLY,  sdv  [from  impertineni.} 
1.  Without  relation  to  the*  pjrefent  matter,  a^, 
Troubiefomely  ;  ofliciouny ;  intrufively.— I  have 
had  joy  givien  me  as  jJrepofteroufly,  and  as  imperii^ 


u  Authority;  air  of  command. — 80  would  he 
ufe  his  impanMn^t  that  we  had  a  delightful  fear 
and  awe^  which  ouKie  u»  loth  to  lofe  our  hopes. 
SUnef,  %.  Arrogance  of  tommutAj^-lmperibufnefs 
and  feverity  is  but  an  ill  way  of  trsating  men, 
who  have  reafon  of  their  own  to  guide  them* 
Lotke. 

«  IMPERISHABLE,  aij.  {imperi/Pablef  Fr.  in 
aadperiflb.]  Not  to  be.deftnoyed«--^ 
We  find  this  o«r  empyreal  form 

incapable  of  mortal  injury, 

ImperifiMk;  and  though  pierc'd  with  wound, 

800a  dofing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal'd. 

Milton. 

(a.)  •  IMPERSONAL,  adj.  [imperfimal,  Fr.  i«- 
perjonahk^  Lat.]  Not  varied  according  to  the  per- 
foos.-./iit^ifiy0ii^2/fbedecUnedthroughoutall  moods 
and  tenm,  a  verb  imperfonal  hath  no  nominative 
caie  before  him.    Accidence. 

(a.)  iMPxas^NAL  vsRHS,  in  Latm  grammar,  are 


verbs  to  which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  per-  -nently^  as  they  give  it  to  men  who  marry  where 


Ion  cannot  be  prefixed ;  or,  verbs  deftitute  of  the 
two  firflb  and  primary  perfons,  as  deeett  oportett  Sec, 
The  imperfonal  verbs  of  the  a^ive  voice  end  in 
ti  and  thofe  of  the  pafGve  in  tur;  they  are  conju« 
gated  through  the  third  perfon  lingular  of  almoft 
3II  the  tenfes  and  moods  :•  they  want  the  impera- 
tive, inftead  of  which  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunc- 
tive  is  ufed;  2B  paniHat^  pngneturt  &c.  nor,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  they  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fupines,  participles,,  or  gerunds. 

«  IMPERSONALLY.  0^.  [from  imperfonal] 
According  to  the  manner  of  an  imperfonal  verb. 

•  IMPERSUASIBLE.  adj.  [in  ^oAper/mfibUis^ 
Lat.}  Not  to  be  moved  by  perfnanon. — ^Every 
pious  peffon  Ought  to  be  a  Noah,  a  preacher  of 
nghteoufneis ;  and  if  it  be  bis  fortune  to  have  as 
imperfmifible  an  auditory,  if  he  cannot  avert  the 
deluge,  it  vriU  yet  deliver  his  ovim  foul,  if  he  can- 
not benefit  other  men's.   Dea^  t^Pietj, 


they' do  not  love.  Suckling. -^TYit  bleffedeft  of 
moitals,  now  the  higheft  faint  in  the  celeftial  hie* 
rarchy,  began  to  be  fo  impertinently  importuned^ 
that  great  part  of  the  liturgy  was  addreflcd 
folely  to  her.  jFfooif^rr.— Why  will  any  man  be 
fo  impertinently  officious  as  to  tell  me  all  this  i« 
only  fancy  ?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it. 
jiddifon. 

•  IMPERTRANSIBILITX.  «./  U«  «nd  P^ 
tranfeof  Lat.]  Impoffibility  to  be  pafled  through. 
—I  willingly  declined  thofe  many  ingenious  rea- 
fons  given  by  others  ;  as  of  the  im^ertrarifihilitji  of 
eternity,  and  iropoffibility  therein  to  attain  to  the' 
prefent  limit  of  antecedent  ages.    Hale.  f 

.  •  IMPERVIOUS,  adj.  [imperviusf  Lat.]  i.Un- 
paflable;  impenetrable. —  ^       ^ 

Left  the  difficulty  of  paffing  back 

Stay  his  return,  perhaps,  over  this  gulf 

Impaflable,  imperviows  let  us  try 

T# 
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Td  fNAd  a  path  fn>m  hdl  to  tbat  new  world. 

Mititon* 
«-^We  may  theoee  difccm  of  lioir  clofe  a  teiture 
glaft  IB,  finoe  fo  v«ry  thin  a  film  proffd  fo  jmgptfr- 
^MKf  to  tlie  air,  ttiat  it  wat  foraed  to  hnsik  the 
|lafii  tofr»!  Itlelf.  fi^/f.— The  caofe  of  reSeaion 
M  Mt  the  impkigia^  of  Jigfat  on  tbe  iblid  6r  i«- 
perwotu  patts  of  b^iea*  JM»«;l8«.-«-A  gneat  many 
teMls  are»  in  this  date,  im^irwhw  by  the  fluids. 

'  From  the  damp  «atth  impervhim  tapom*  rifey 
Iiieteafe  the  darknefs,  and  inTOlv*  the  ikies«  fcpt. 
4.  Ihacceffible^    P^aps  improperly  ufed;-^ 
'  A  rtter's  nmoth  imfer^m  to  the  «find, 
•    And  clear  of  rocks.  foft, 

*  IMPERVIOtJ^KCSS.  ih/  Ifrom  imftrvicM,] 
Th&ftate  of  not  adifiittin]^  atiypalTage. 


)  I   T^f    P 

The  lcing»  tiatrai^  is  noMe^  Wt  AtyMwr. 


♦  IMPETIGINOUS.  aJJ-  [from  impetigp,  LatJ 
Sctttfy ;  covered  iiHtfi  fmafl  fcabs. 

IMPETIGO)  in  mediciiiey  ati  extreme  tovgh- 
T»eff  and  fouhttfTs  of  the  (kin,  attended  with  an 
Itchlhg  and  plentiful  icurf.  It  is  a  fpeciis  of  dry 
purginous  itch,  wherein  fcatcs  or  fcurf  focceed 
apace;  ariliiig  from  fatine  coirofive  hnmoura 
thrown  out  Upon  the  etterior  parts  of  the  body, 
by  which  means  the  intemal  parts  are  uf\iaUy  I'e- 
lievtd, 

*  IMPfeTRABLE.  a^J.  [im  grMMst from im^ 
fiftby  lAx:  ifftpetrahU.  Fr.]  PoOlble  to  be  obtatOi. 
«d.    Dia. 

•  To  f  rtPBTR ATE.  «.  m.  Vmpitr$t^  Fr.  wri^i^. 
tr«,  Lse.]    Toobtain^iatrMty.    DJiff. 

(t.)  »  IMPETRATION.  »  /.  [Mpt4raiicH,  F^ 
mpettatioj  from  impriro^  Lat.]  The  ad  of  obtaill«» 
^g  by  prayer  or  intreftty.  Kot  mutih  ttM«-^ 
The  bleffed  facrament  i*  the  myft^  of  the  death 
of  Chrift,  and  the  app)iGatk»n<if  bis  blood,  which 
was  filed  for  the  remiflioii  of  fltis,  aod  is  the'gr^at 
means  of  impettation^  ahd  tha  meritorious  caui^ 
of  it.  TViyibr.-^It  is  tbe  gret^ft  fblemoity  of  pray- 
er, the  moft  powerful  liturgy^  and  meatis  of  im^ 
petnation  m  this  work!.    Tajii^, 

(a.)  iMPEr RATION  was  particularly  ofed  ia  tbd 
IbnglMh  ftatues  for  The  pr<>Obtainiog  of  bemsfices 
and  church  offices  in  fif)g)and  4h>m  ebe  couft  of 
Rome,  which  belonged  10  the  <j0fpofiil  of  the  kihg 
dnd  other  lay  patrons  of  the  realm ;  the  penalty 
Whereof  is  Oie  fame  With  that  of  proytforsi  %$ 
Edw.  ni. 

, '  *  IMPETUOSITY.  «./.  [impetuqfltS,  Fr.  from 
impetuous,]  Violence ;  fury  ;  vehemence ;  force. 
-^I^ll  fet  upon  Aguecheek  a  notable  report  of 
▼aiodr,  and  drrre  the  gentleman  into  a  moft  hide- 
ous opinion  of  his  rage,  (kill,  fary,  and  imutwfitj, 
Shakefp,  Twelfth  Ni^btr—Thn  whole  ivtrigtie  was 
contrived  by  the  duke,  and  fo  violently  purfued  by 
his  fphit  and  impetuofUy.  datendon* — ^The  mihd 
gives  not  only  licence,  but  incitation  to  the  other 
yaflionstotaketheirfreeft  range,  and  ad  with  the 
utmoft  impetufffiif.    Deeay  of  Phfiy. 

*  IMPETUOUS,  ili^'.tf^if/fi^jr.  Fr.  from  im^ 
petus^  Latin.1    t.  Violent ;  forcible ;  fierce,— 
Their  virtue,  like  their  Tyber's  ^iooA^ 
Rolling  itscourfe,defign'd  their  country's  good; 
But  oft  the  torrent^s  too  impetuous  fpetrd. 
From  tbe  low  earth  tore  (bme  polluted  weed« 

aC  Vehement  of  mind ;  paffiooate.-— 


« IMPElVOU8LY.«Jv.{R«mifNyMM«f.]  Vio- 
taiitly ;  vebeaiesrtly :  both  of  mai  aod  fhnifs. 
They  «iew  tbe  wiodii^  of  tbe  ttowy  Kar ; 
Through  tocks  and  wooda  impetwoi^  he  glides, 

'ifftiriKelridcs^ 


While  £roth  and  foam  tbe  freitiag 

«  IMPBTUOUSMSSSw  it./  (from  Impetmm.] 
Vioknioi-;  fury;  veheflieiiufc  «f  pailloo.^1  wifli 
all  words  of  rage  might  vaniAi  in  that  breath  lliat 
utters  tiiem;  that,aa  they  4«femble  the  wind  in 
fury  Mid  h^pamnjh^f  tb  chey  might  iu  ttuftfieot- 
nefs.     Decay  of  Piety,  | 

(a.)  •  IHO^TUS.  tuf.  (Latin.]  Violeiit  tec. 
•deficy  to  any  point ;  violent  effort. — Why  did  not 
they  continoe  their  defeat  'tift  tWy  were  conti- 
igfioorto  the  fun,  whither  both  mutual  attradiob 
aod  hnpetUM  carriod  them  ?   Be^t^le/s^Sermont^ 

<s.)  iMrsros,  in  medhanics,  is  the  force  with 
which  ione  body  Itrikes  Or  impels  auother. 

*  iMPIERCSABLS*  adf.  [m  Md  pieme.]  Im. 
penetrable ;  not  to  be  piercediMw 

Exnceding  rage  btflam'd  shfe  ftiHcius  boaft ; 

For  never  felt  his  impierceahle  breaft 

So  wood'roustbrce  from  hand  of  laving  wight. 

Spenfen 
'  •  IMPIETY.  n.f  limpiite,  Itoich ;  impietmj, 
i«atiti.]  2.  iTKvenmce  to  tbe  Supreme  Beiug  $  cod» 
temtpt  of  the  duties  of  nettgion<-«- 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impitty 
Than  Jiepbtba's,  when  he  iamfic^d  kis  daugh- 
ter.  Sbsk, 

1.  An  adt  of  wickednefs ;  expreflion  of  irreligimi. 
in  this  itntt  it  haf  a  phiral.-^If  tbe^  die  unpro- 
vided, no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  thole  sji^Wmv 
for  which  they  aremiw  vifitad.    Shak*^ 

Can  Juno  fuch  impieties  approve  i  JDMtoButM. 
-*^We  have  a  mebmcholv  pix>fped  of  the  ftute  of 
our  religion ;  (iich  amaamg  impmia  mm  b*  equal- 
led by  nothing  but  by  thofe  cities  confumed  of  old 
by  fire.    S^s^ft* 

•  To  IMPIO^ORATS.  #.  41.  [/*  and  /rjwar, 
Latin.]    To  pawn  ;  to  pledge* 

•  IMPIGNORATlON.  «.  /.  {frMu  impigm^ 
rate,]  The  aft  of  pawnhw  or  putting  to  pWdge. 

•  To  IMPINGE.  ^  st.(impii$go,  Latin.]  To  fall 
againft;  to  strike  agatnit;  to  daifa  wkh.— -Things 
are  rcierved  in  the  memory  by  fome  oorpoiul  ez« 
uvtoc  and  material  images^  which,  havkig  iMpitrf- 
ei  on  tbe  comnson  ienfev  t^bound  thence  into  ' 
ibme  vacant  cells  of  the  bram.  GUnwiie*s  Strpfs, 
— ^The  caufe  of  reflexion  is  not  tbe  impitiging  of 
light  on  tbe  folid  or  impervious  part  of  bodies.  ; 
NetUiton's  Optieks* 

IMPJNGTOX,  a  town  5  m.  N.  of  Cambridge. 

•  To  IMPINOUATE.  v.  «.  {in  aod  pmjpdi, 
Lat.]  To  fatten ;  to  make  fmt  -^-Friaions  alio  do 
more  fill  ftnd  impinguateX^t  body  than  cnercile ;  for 
that  in  fridkmstbe  inward  parts  a>e at  reft «  Maeo». 

•  IMPIOUS.^'.  [iin^MMi Latin.]  Iiveligious; 
wicked ;  profime ;  without  rcveiuooe  of  mligioa. 
-^TbatScriptui>ellandoth  not  inlhcfiharohof  God 
in  any  ftead  to  direA,  but  may  be  let  pais  aa  need* 
lefito  be  conlbtted  with*  we  judge  il  psnateei 
tmpi4usy  and  imeliglous  Co  think*    Moohre^ 

Ceafe  then  this  impi^s  rage.  Mikou. 

Then  lewd  Auchemolns  he  laid  in  duft. 

Who 
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who  ftaia'd  lut  Aepdame's  bed  with  htpicu^ 

luft.  Dryderin 

Aiid«iN|^jiiation0fear'd  eternal  night,  Ihyd. 

te->Shame  and  reproach  is  generally  the  portion  of 

the  impkms  and  irreligious.    SmUb. — 

When  vice  prevails,  and  im^ws  men  bear 
iwaf , 
The  poft  of  honour  is  a  private  fliation.    Jddif. 

Since  after  thee  may  rife  an  iMpious  line, 
Coaide  manglers  of  the  blinian  face  divine : 
Paint  on^  'till  €ate  diflblve  thy  mortal  part* 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.  TUkeih 

They,  impiaiut  darM  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day. 
-^^^rand' nitiftakes  in  religion  proceed  from  taking 
literally  what  was  meant  figuratively^  from  which 
fevcral  impiois  abfurdities  followed,  terminitiag' 
in  infidelity.    Forbes. 

"»  IMPIOUSLY,  oihh  [from  imfwu.]  Frofone- 
lyj  vncl;edly.— 

The  Roman  wit,  vtho  is/tpiouffy  di?ides 
His  hero  and  his  gods  to  different  fides* 
I  would  condemn.  Granville, 

*  IMPLACABILITY.  «./.  [from  impiaeabU.'] 
Inezor^blenefs;  ineconcileable enmity;  ufiappea- 
fible  malice. 

*  IMPLACABLE,  adj.  [tmfdacMlii^  lAUht^ 
pUuaUe^Vt.]  Not  to  be  pacified;  faiexorable^ 
mati^ioBS)  conftafit  in  enmity .—^His  incenfement 
is  £b  iwtplacabig,  that  iatisfadion  can  be  none  bnt 
by  pangs  of  death.    Bbakejpeart*^ 

'  Darah  bears  a  generobs  mind  \ 
Bat  to  iMi^Z)M3/lf  revenge  incllnM; 
A  bounteous  mailer,  but  a  deadly  foe.  Dtyden. 
-»The  French  ne  the  moft  implacable  and  the  moft 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  Britiih  nation.  Addifan* 

*  IMPLACABLY,  adv.  [fiom  hnpiacabie.]  x. 
With  malice  not  to  be  pacified;  inexorably. — An 
order  was  madd  for  diiarmingall  the  papifts ;  npon 
whicb»  though  nothing,  was  after  done,  yet  it  kept 
up  the  apprehenfions  in  the  people  of  dangers, 

.  and  difincltned  them  from  the  queen,  whom  they 
began  every  day  moie  implacablj  to  hate,  and  con- 
fequently  ta  difoblige.  Clarendon,  ^a."  It  is  once 
ttied  by  Dryden  in  a  kind  of  mixed  ieoie  of  a  ty* 
rant's  love. — 

I  love^ 
And  'lis  below  my  greatnefs  to  difown  it  i 
Love  thee  f»i^^a^i$p^  yel  hate  thee  too*  Drfd* 

*  9o  IMPLANT.  •«.  a.  \in  imdplanto,  Latin.] 
To  infix;  toinfeil^;  lo  place;  toenjraft;  to  fet- 
tle; to  fet;  to  ibw.  The  original  meanings  of. 
puttinga  vegetable  into  the  ground  to  grow,  is  not 
often  ofed^-^ 

How  can  you  htm  iinworthy  then  decree. 
In  whole duef  part  your  worths ioipUmudhtl 

Sidmy. 
Bee,  Fatherl  what  firft-fruits  on  earth  are 
ipmngy 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  maul         Ifi/ioe. 

No  need  of  public  ikndions  this  to  bind, 
Which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind.  Dfyd. 
—There  grew  to  the  outfide  of  the  arytenoides 
another  cartilage^  capable  of  motion  by  the  help  of 
Ibme  muibles  that  were  implan^d  in  it.  jtof  .<— Ood 
having  en^iwed  man  with  Acuities  of  knowing, 
was  no  naore  obliged  to  implant  thofe  innate  no- 
tions in  his  mind,  than  Ihaty  having  given  him 
yoL.XlLPa&TL 
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reafon,  hands,  and  materials,  he  fhould  baild  htm 
bridges.    Locke.  '       , 

.  *  IMPLANTATION.  «./  [implantation^  Fr. 
from  implant.]  The  aft  of  fetting  or  planting ; 
the  aft  of  enfixing  or  fettling. 

« IMPLAUSIBLE,  adj,  [in  and  ppiufibU.]  Not 
fpecious;  not  likely  to  teduce  or  perfuade.— No- 
thing can  better  improve  political  fchoolboys  than 
the  art  of  making  plaufible  or  implaufibk  ha* 
rangues  againft  the  very  opinion  for  which  they 
refoWe  to  determine.    Svitift, 

*  IMPLEMENT.  n,f.  [impUmentumt  from  rm- 
pleo^  Lat.]  I.  Something  that  fills  up  a  vacancy^ 
or  Cupplies  wants«-*Unto  life  many  implementi  are 
neceilary ;  more,  if  we  feek  fuch  a  life  as  hath  in  , 
it  joy,  comfort,  delights  and  pleafure.  Hooker.  »• 
Inftrument  of  manufafture ;  tools  of  a  trade;  vei!i 
fels  of  a  kitchen. — Wood  hath  coined  feventeen 
thouland  pounds,  and  hath  his  tools  and  impie* 
mentj  to  coin  fix  times  as  much.  S<U>ift.^tt  is  the 
praftice  of  the  eaftem  regions  for  the  artifts  in  me* 
tals  to  carry  about  with  them  the  whole  impU* 
ments  of  trade,  to  the  houie  where  they  find  em« 
ploy  meat  4    Brown* 

*  IMPLETION.  «•/.  [rw^Aro,  Latin.]  The  aft 
of  filling;  the  ftate  of  being  full.— Theophraftut 
conceiveth»  upon  a  plentifal  impletionf  there  nuy 
fucceed  a  difruption  of  the  matrix.    Bro^vn. 

*  IMPLEX.  adf\[impleaeusf  Latin.]  Intricate:  w* 
tangled ;  complicated ;  ^pofed  tojmple.  Everr 
poem  is  e^trjlmfle  or  implex:  it  is  called Jin^U 
when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it  ;•  impux^ 
when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  aftor  Changes  from 
bad  to  good,  ov- from  good  to  bad.  .Spe&. 

*  To  IMPLICATE,  v. a.{impHquerf  Fr.  implico^ 
Latin.]  To  entangle;  to^mbarrafs;  to  involve; 
to  infold.-^The  ingredients  of  ikhpetre  do  fo  mu- 
tually implicate  and  hinder  each  ofther,  that  the 
concrete  afts  but  very  languidly.    Btyle. 

*  IMPLICATION.  n./i  [implicoHtt  Lat.  /m^ 
plication^  French,  from  implicate.]  x.  Involution  ; 
entanglemeQt.«-Three  principal  caufes  of  ftrmnefs 
are  the  grofifnefi,  the  quiet  contaft,  a^d  thet'm-' 
plication  oMtkt  component  parts.  Bojle.  %.  In- 
ference not  exprefled,  but  tacitly  inculcated^-^ 
Though  civil  caufes,  according  to  fome  men,  are 
of  lefs  moment  than  criminal^  yet  the  dolors  are, 
by  implicatimf  of  a  different  opinion.    jfyUjif' 

*  IMPLICIT.  adJ.limpGcitef  Fr.  implidtusy  La* 
tin.]  I.  Entangled)  infolded;  complicated.  This 
fen&  is  rare.-* 

In  his  woQlly  fleece 

I  cling  implicit.  '    Pope 

The  humble  (hrub, 

And  bttlh  with  frizzl'd  hair  trnpUdt.  Tbomfin. 
a.  Infeired ;  tacitly  comprifed  $  -not  exprefled^-** 
In  the  firft  eftabliihments  of  fpeteh  there  was  an 
implicit  campa&f  founded  upon  common  confenty 
that  fuch  and  fuch  words  ihould  be  figns,  where- 
by they  would  exprefs  their  thoughts  one  to  an* 
other.  South. — Our  exprefs  requefts  are  not  grant- 
ed, but  the  implicit  defires  of  our  hearts  are  ful- 
filled. Smalridge^  3.  Refting  upon  another ;  con- 
nefted  with  another,  over  which  that  which  isjcon- 
nefted  to  it  has  no  power;  tru fling  without  re- 
ferve  or  examination.  Thus  by  implicit  credulit)r» 
I  may  believe  a  letter  not  yet  opened,  when  I  ani^ 
confident  of  the  writer's  v*^racity.p— There  be  falfe 
£  peaec9 
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^m»s  or  llttttie9>  when  the  peace  is  gmntded  but 
upon  an  implkit  ignorance ;  for  all  colours  wUl 
agree  in  the  dark.   Bacon.'^-^ 

No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err» 
Whilft  ev'ry  man's  his  own  interpreter.    Denb* 

•  IMPLICITLY,  adv,  [from  impHcit.]  ar.  By 
infprence  compriied,  though  not  exprel&d* — ^The 
divine  infpedtion  into  the  affiurs  of  the  world  doth 
jiecefiarily  follow  from  the  nature  and  being  of 
God ;  and  he  that  denies  this,  doth  impUcitfy  dehy 
his  exiftence :  he  niay  acknowledge  what  he  wiU 
with  his  mouth,  but  in  his  heart  he  hath  (aid  there 
js  no  God.  BentUf.  s.  By  connexion  with  fome- 
thing. elfe;  dependency;  with  unre&rred  confi- 
dence or  obedience.-— 

Myblufliingmufe  with  eonicious  fear  retireSf 
.  And  whom  tfi^y  like,  fM^/iVir<|F  admireB*  J&^. 
•^Leam  no(  to  dilpute  the  methods  of  his  provi« 
dence ;  but  httmbly  and  implicitly  to  acquiefc^  in 
and  adore  them.  jftttrBmy.T^We  implicitly  follow 
19  the  track  in  which  they  lead  us»  and  comfort 
okrlelveft  with  this  poor  refledion,  thatweihall 
fure  as  well  as  thoie  that  go  before  us.  Rogers, 

♦  To  IMPLORE,  v.  a-  [imphrer^  French ;  im- 
//0r0»*Latin.]  x.  To  call  upon  in  fopplication ; 
tio  Cblicit.^  . 

They  ibip  their  oars»  and  crown  with  wine 
'  The  holy  gobiet  to  the  pow'rs  divine, 
/«^i!srvff.iU.the  gods  that  reign  above.     Pope. 
H^Tpaflt;  to  beg. — 
«         Do  oqt  lay»  'tia  fuperftittoti^  that 
.  I  knee],  and  then  impl»re  her  ^lefiit^.        Sbak7 
.  *  jMrL0tE«^«/  Ifrara  the  verb.]    Theradtof 
begging ;  iotreaty;  fdicttatioo.    Not  in  ufe. 
Urged  fore  -  :*  ' 

With  pierdng  words  and  pitiful  implaref 
Him  hafty  to  arife»  Fairy  ^ween. 

*  IMFLORER.  9.  /:  [from  implore.]   Solicitor. 

Me^e  implorerj  of  unholy  luitSi 
Breathing,  like  fan^ified  and  pious^ 
The  better  to  beguile.  ShnJk* 

*  IMPLUMED.  adf.  [implumit,  Latin.]  With- 
otttfrjitherB.  i}ia. 

(x.)  *  To  IMPLY,  v.a.   ^impliqun-^  French; 
impMeo^  Latin.^    i.  To  unfold ;  to  cover;  to  en« 
tangle.    Not  in  ufe.— 
.  .  His  courage  ftotttf 

Striving  to  loofe  the  knot  that  fa^^um  ties, 

HimfcU  in  ftrajghter  bonds  too  rath  impim. 

Fmrf  ^ueen^ 
And  Phcebus  flying  fo  mod  ihameini  iight, 

Hisblufliing  faeetn€c^yck>od8iw^/w.  Fairy ^ 
3.  To  involve  or  comprife  as  a  conieqneoce  or  con- 
comitant.—That  it  was  in  niie  among  thoGreeks, 
the  word  tricliniuin  implittb.  Brmjn*4  Vulgar 
Srrouri, — What  follows  nest  is  no  objedion  \  for 
that  implits  a  fault    Dryden,-^ 

Bpws»  the  ftrength  of  brawny  arms  impiy^ 

Embkms  of  valour,  and  of  victory.  Drydat. 
—Where  a  malicious  ad  is  provec^  a  maiicioua 
intention  is  implied.   Sherlock. 

(i.)  To  Imply,  and  carry,  in  mufic,  are  ufcd 
as  fynonymous  terms,  and  fignify  tbofe  founds 
which  ought  to  be  the  proper  concomitants  of 
any  note*  whether  by  its  own  nature,  or  by  its  po- 
rtion in  artificial  harmony.  Thus  every  note, 
confidered  as  an  independent  found*  may  be  iaid 
to  carry  arhtply  its  natural  harmoiueii  that  is  to 
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(ay,  lit  odave,  fts  twelfth,  and  its  ieventdeoCfi ; 

or,  when  reduced,  its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.  But  the  fiime  found,  when  confidered  as 
conftituting  any  part  of  harmony,  t^  iiibjeded  to 
otner  faws  and  difierent  limitations.  It  can  then 
only  be  iaid  to  carry  or  imply  ftich  fimple  fouodi, 
or  complications  of  found,  as  the  preceding  and 
jubfequentclKMds  admit  or  zeqnire.  For  tbefe 
the  lawi  of  melody  and  harmony  nmft  be  confult- 
ed.    See  Harmony,  and  Mei.ody. 

*.To  IMPOISON.  vso.  iempo^oaer,  Fr.  It 
might  be  writtQi  empoi/iuL]  t.  To  corrupt  with 
poifon.«r-         *         . 

One  doth  not  know 

Howinoch  an  illwonidothiw^A^  liking.  Shai, 
%.  To  kill  with  poifon..    This  is  raxe.    See£«< 

POISON.'— 

A  man  by  his  own  alofts  gmpoi/on% 
And  with  his  charity  (Iain.  Sbai, 

f'  IMPOLARILY.  adv.  [in  and  polar.]  Not 
according  to  the  diredioti  of  the  poles.  Little 
ufed. — Being  imfolaril/ a^oined  unto  a  more  vigo« 
rous  loadftone,  it  will,  in  a  ihort  time^  exchange 
its  polos.    BnOWfl. 

"^  IMPQLITIGAL,  Impolitic,  adi.  [in  and 
politic]  Imprudent }  indifcreet ;  void  of  art  or 
fiftcaftr-rHe'  thstt*  exJ^otteth  to  beware  of  aa  ene* 
my?& policy,  doth  jacjt  give  counfel  tobe impoU* 
tio ,-  imt  rather  to  ufe  all  prudent  fbrefight  and 
ctr(5um^dlion,  left  our  fimt>ttcit)r  be  ovetvjeach'd 
by  cunning  flights.  ..Hooivr. 
«  I^ilPOLITICALLT.  >  adih  {a  ztiA  politkal] 

*  IMPOHTICKLY.  J  Withodt  art  or  fore- 
caft»     -  ... 

*>lMPOND£ROUS,  ndj.  {in  asd  ponderous.} 
Void  (rf  perceptible  weighu—- It  produces  vifible 
and  r^  effeds  by  impwderoue  and  invifible  emil\ 
fioDS.  .  Brovim'j  Fulgar  Errourt.    « 

*  IMPOROSITY.  n./.  [in  and  porwu.]  Ab« 
fence  of  interftices  ;  compa^aefs  ^  cloiencA.-r*-Tfac 
porofity  (X  impor^ty  betwixt  the  taogibte  parts, 
and  the  greatnefs  or  fioaallnefs  of  the  pores.  Bacon, 

*  IMPOROUS.  A^«  [in  and  porom^]  Fret  irom 
poses ;  free  Irom  vacuities  or  intecftices ;  clofe  of 
texture  ;  completeiy  fQlid.'*-It  has  its  earthly  and 
ialioous  parts  fo  exadly  refolved,  that  its  body  is 
left  imporosuf  and  not  difcreled  by  atomical  ter- 
minations. Brown's  fTnigar  Mrrours. — ^If  atoms 
fltould  defcend  plumb  down  with  equal  velocitji 
tieiog  all  perfe^ly  Ibiid  and  i nr/orofi/,  they  would 
never  the  one  overtake  tfao  o«hciw  Bay  on  the  Ota. 
tian.^  V       - 

.  *  IMPORT.  n.f.  [from  the  rctii.]  i.  impor- 
tance; moment;  confequence.— > 

What  occafioo  of  import  "- 
Hath  all  ^  lone  detaaa'd  you  from  your  wife  ? 
^  '       Shak. 

.  .  Some  bofioefr  a£impoft  that  triumph  wears 
You  feem  to  go  with.  Dryd.and  Lafs  Oedxpus* 
-^Wheo  there  is  any  difpnte,  the  Judge  ought  to 
appoint  the  fum  aoooiding  to  the  eloquence  and 
ability  of  the  advocate,  aiid  in  proportion  to  the 
in^art  of  the  caafe.  Ayl^,  d«  Tendeneyv— A«]<1 
to  the  former  obfervations  made  about  vegetables 
a  thud  of  the  fimie  import  made  in  mineral  fubftsfi- 
ces.  Boyle*  3>  Any  thing  imported  from  abroad ; 
as,  our  imparts  ought  not  to  ^xeeed  our  exports. 
^  To  iMtoftT.  ^  a.  [fmfortQt  l^-\    >•  '^^  <^ 


Tf  {Ht6  any  cflnftlry  linom  abroid:  oppolcd  to  cm- 

For  Etts  t'woQtd  ijttl  with  utnoft  fpe«U 
T'  impatf  twelve  iiiarea»  which  (here  huLurioos 
fcea*  Pop€m 

«-Hlm<Mrm>t  ordy  compreheadcd  alt  our  n^ 
ceflitiety  but  infoch-iort  alfo  framed  every  pctitioii» 
89  might  moft  aatmaltf  {er?e  for  many ;  and  doth, 
though  not  always  require*  yet  always  import  a 
muldtwde'  of  fpealMrr  together  /footer.— The 
name  of  dMciplIhe  importeth  not  as  they  would 
fain  hate  it  oonftraed^  hot  the  felf-iane  thing  it 
^gnifieth,  which  the  name  of  doctrine  doth*  Hookmrs 
— ThU  queftion  wie  now  afltcd,  ^impforud,  at  that 
we  thought  thit  land  a  land  of  magicians.  3acon* 

3.  To  produce  in  confeqnence.— ' 

Something  be  left  hnperfed:  in  the  ftate^ 

Which  fince  hiscomtng  forth  isthought  o&  which 

Imporir  the  kingdom  fo  nmch  fear  and  daifger. 

That  rehirn  was  mod  requir'd.   Shak^K.  Lear. 

4*  Ufnporter,  importer  Vrtnch,  Imperfonally.]  To 

be  of  moment :  as,  it  imp9ru,  it  is  of  weight  or 

confcquencc,— 

Her  leogthof  ticknefs,  with  what  eUe  more 
lerkms 
Imp&rtetb  thee  to  know,  this  bears.  Slfak, 

—Let  therheat  be  fuch  as  may/ktep  the  metal 
perpetuaNy  molten  $  for  that  above  all  impvrteth 
to  the  wcwk.  Ba^w.— Kiimber  in  armies  imporietk 
not  modi,  where  the  people  is  of  weak  coorage. 
Bacon, — 

Tbk  |o  attain,  whether  heav'n  move,  oreartfat 
Imports  noty  if  thou  reckon  right.  'Milton. 

—It  may  import  us  in  this  calm  to  hearken  more 
than  we  have  done  to  the  ftorms  that  are  now  rai- 
ling abroad.    Tempin*^- 

if  I  endure  it,  what  imports  it  you  ?  Dryden. 

*  \MPOKThpl£.adj.\iH^ndportakk,]  Un* 
fupportable:  not  to  be  endnred.  A  word  acce». 
ted  by  Spe^  oo  the  firft  fyllable.  It  is  itfed  in 
the  Apocrypha. — 

Both  at  once  him  charge  on  either  Gde, 
With  hideous  ftrokes  and  i/npartabU  power* 
That  forced  him  his  ground  to  traverfe  wide, 
*   And  wifely  watch  to  ward  that  deadly  ftoui^. 

Fairy  9ueetu 

♦  IMPORTANCE,  tu  /  [French.]  i.  Thing 
imported  or  implied.  Rare.— A  notable  paffion 
of^gpnder  appeared  so  them ;  but  the  wi&ftx  be* 
holder,  ^at  knew  bo  more  hot  feeing,  coald  not 
fay  if  the  importanct  were  joy  or  (brrow.  Stdk. 
1.  Matter;  fubjed.  Not  in  ufe. — ^11  had  been  pity 
you  fhoold  have  bem  put  together  with  fo  mor- 
tal a  pnrpofe,  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance 
of  fo  flight  a  nature,  tbakefpeare^s  Qymkmtu^  ^ 
Confeqaence;  moment.—*  « 

WeconMer 
Th*  importance  dt  Cyprus  to  the  Tmrks.  Sbak^ 

Thy  own  bnporpmct  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  nanrow  views  to  things  bdow* 

4.  Importunity,  Aa/impraper  jufe  peculiar  to 
Sbakefptare.-^ 

'  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  sMj^ASff  / 
In  recompence  wbeueofhefaath  isarriedher.  £i«l» 
«  IMPORTANT,   aif.  iimporiant^  French.] 
I.  Momentouf  $  wc^«  of  great  ootAqtuttKC. 
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<— The  mtA  imffortant  and  preffing  cire  bfa  new 
and  vigoroof  king  was  his  nuumge^  fbr  mediate 
eftabKfliment  of  the  royal  line.  /F^vm.— This  fn- 
peradds  treachery  to  the  crime :  'tis  the  falfifying 
the  moft  tm^or/Jv^  truft.  Deeay  of  Pietyj^ 
O  then,  what  iotereft  ihall  I  make 
To  iave  myiaft  imporfynt  ftake» 
When  themoft  juft  havecaufe  to  quake?  Jb/eonL 
—The  great  important  end  that  God  defigns  rel^ 
gion  for,  tbegoremment  of  mimkind»  fuffidectly 
ihews  the  oeceffity  of  its  being  rooted  deep  in  the 
heart,  and  put  beyond  the  dai^er  of  being  torn  up 
by  any  ordinary  violence.  £9itf^.r— Examine  how  tte 
faihionable  pra6ttce  of  the  workl  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  in^onant  doArine  of  our  religion.  Rogen,-^ 
Important  truths  ftill  let  your  fabks  hold, 
«*  And  moral  myfteries  with  art  unfold.     Gr^tnf. 
Th'  important  hour  had  pafs'd  unheeded  by* 

I  ^  Irens, 
9.  Momentous;  forcible;  of  great  efficacy.  This 
leems  to  be  the  meanmg  here. — 

Ho  fiercely  at  him  flew. 
And  with  important  outrage  him  aflaird ; 
Who  loon  prepared  to  field,,  his  fword  forth 
drew, 
And  himwitheqvalvaloecountervail'd.  Fairy^ 
3.  Kuportunate.  11  corrupt  ufe  of  the  word.  Sec 

ilfPORTANCe^-^ 

Great  France 

My  mourning  and  important  tears  bath  pitied, 

Sbak, 

(i.)*  IMPORTATION.  «./.  rfirom  import.'^ 
The  ad  or  pradice  of  importingt  or  briokiog  into 
at  country  from  abroad :  oppofed  to  exportation^ 
—The  king's  reafonable  profit  ihould  not  be  no- 
gledted  upon  importation  iod  exportation.  Baeon.—^ 
Thefe  mines  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers 
of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear»  without 
the  importatim  of  com  from  fioreign  parts*  Adeiifen 
an  Itah.'^Tbe  emperor  has.  forbidden  the  import  a- 
ilion  of  their  manufidurcs  into  any  part  of  thecttv- 
pire.  Jddi/on. 

(%,)  Importation.  See  EzyoATiTioiiy  ai)d 
TaADf. 

(3.)  iMPoaTATiov*  LAWS  RESPECTiiro*  See 
Laws,  N°  io>  ii»  and  Custom- house. 

*  IMPORTER,  n.j:  [from  in^ort.'\  Qpe  khH. 
brmgs  in  from  abroad.-^lt  is  impoifible  to  limit 
the  quantity  that  iball  be  brought  in,  efpecially 
if  the  importers  of  it  have  fo  fore  a  market  as  th^ 
Exchequer.  Swift. 

*  IMPORTLESS.  aJj.  [from  in^orf.]  Of  no 
moment  or  coofequence.  This  is  a  wocd  not  in 
^t  but  not  inelegant^-* 

We  lefs  txpt&f . 
That  matter  needleft^  of  importle/s  burthen^ 
Divide  thy  lips.  £M^ 

*  IMPORTUNATE.  aJj.  Umporhmwtl^tmi 
importwte^  Fr.]  Unfeafonable  and  inceflaAt  »  Uik' 
dtations ;  not  to  be  repulfed.—- 1  was  in  debt  to 
my  isnporttaiate  bufioefs ;  but  he  would  not<  hear 
my  excufe.  Sbak. — ^They  may  not  be  able  to  bear 
the  clamour  of  an  importunate  fuitoit.  Smairidge. 
—A  rul^  reftraiBS  the  moft  tmporttmate  appetiOv 
of  Our  nature.  Ragers,      ^ 

*  IMPORTUNATELY,  adv.  [from  infa^tif 
note.]  With  inceflant  folicitation ;  ptrtinacioufly 
in  petittoOtf— Xheu?  pertinacy  is  fuch>  that  when 

-  E»  you 
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yoQ  drive  them  out  of  one  foroiy  theyaflbme  ano- 
ther ;  and.  are  fo  imforiunatelf  troublefome,  as 
makes  many  think  it  impoffible  to  be  freed  fh>m 
the  A.    Dv^pa^s  Rulet  of  Devotion, 

*  IMPORTUNATENESS.  «./•  [from  tnipor^ 
iunate.]  Incelfaat  iblicitationj — She  with  more  and 
mom  importunatene/s  craved,  which^  in  all  good 
jnann^ra,  was  either  of  us  to  be  defired^  or  not 
grated.    SUney. 

♦  IMPORTUNE,  adj.  [importtmus^  Latin.    It 
was  anciently  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  * 
fecond  fyllable.]    i.  Conftantly  recurring ;  troH- 
blefome  by  frequency. — 

All  that  charge  did  fervently  apply* 
With  greedy  malice  and  importune  toil ;        ^ 

And  planted  there  their  huge  artillery. 
With  which  they  daily  made  moft  dreadful  bat- 
tery. Spenfer. 
—Henxf,  king  of  England,  needed  not  to  have 
beftow^  fuch  great  fums,  nor  fo  to  have  bulled 
liimfi^lf  with  importune  and  inceffant  labour,  to 
compafs  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  bad  beetl  a  fei^- 
ed  peffon.  Bacon,    s.  Troublefome ;  vexations. — 
And  th'  armiefi  of  theii-  creatures  all,  and  Tome 
Do  ferve  to  them,  and  with  importune  might 
War  againft  us,  the  vaflals  of  their  will.   Spenf, 
»— If  the  upper  foul  can  check  what  is  confentcd 
to  by  the  will,  in  compliance  with  the  flefli,  and 
can  then  hope,  that  after  a  few  years  of  fenfuali- 
ty,  that  importune  rebellious  fervant  fhall  be  eter< 
Daily  cad  off,  this  would  be  fome  colour  for  that 
liovd  perfuaGon.   Hdm.-^The  fame  airs,  which 
fome  entertain  with  moil  delightful  tranfports,  to 
others  are  importune,    Glanv.    3.  Unfeafonable ; 
coming  aiking,  or  happening  at  a  wrong  timt*^ 
No  fair  to  thme 
Equivalent,  or  fecond  I  Which  compell'd 
Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to«ome 
And  gaze  and  worfhip  thee.                   Milton. 
*  To  Importune,  v.  «.  [importunerf  Fr^  m^ 
foriunwy  Lat.    Accented  anciently  on  the  fecond 
fyllable.]  To  teaze ;  to  harafs  with  flight  vexatloii 
perpetually  recurring ;  to  moleft^— 

Againft  all  fenfe  you  do  importune  her.  Sbak» 
*— If  he  efpied  any  lewd  gaiety  in  bis  fellow-fer- 
"vants,  his  mafter  mould  ftratghtways  know  it,  and 


Itot  reft  free  from  importuning^  until  the  felloifc  had 
put  away  his  faplt.  Carew.-^The  higheft  faint  in 
the  celeftial  hierarchy  began  to  be  fo  impertinently 
drnptfrtunedt  that  a  great  part  of  the  liturgy  was 
addrefled  folely  to  her.  Howei's  focal  Fortfi,-^ 
'       The  bloom  6t  beauty  bfher  yeare  demands. 
Nor  wp  be  gatherM  by  fuch  withef?d  hands: 
You  importune  i^  with  a  falfe  delire;      Dryd^. 
•—Every  one  hath  experimented  this  troublefome 
intrufton  of  fbme  fri&iHg  ideas,  which  thus  im- 

S'  rtune  the  underftanding,  and  hinder  it  from  be- 
%  emploYe^.  LoeAe.—'We  fiave  been  bbligbd  to 
lure  troOp6  fironi  feveral '  princes  of  th^  empire, 
vhofe  minifters  and'  refidents  here  have  perpetu* 


%,  Unfeafonabf y ;  Smproperlyj-JTIie  conft kotlow 

that  the  apoftles  made  concerning  deacons  aod 
widows,  are,  with  much  impottnnity,  but  very 
importunehi  wiged  by  the  difc^linaffians*  SanderJ, 

*  IMPORTUNITY.  «./.  [importumiiaM^  Latin; 
importunite^  Pr.  from  in^ortwmtU^  Inceflant  fol^ 
(Citation. — Overcome  with  the  imporimitp  of  hit 
wife,  a  woman  of  a  haughty  fpitit,  be  altered  bii 
former  purpofe.  Knolies.--^ 

Thrice  I  dehided  hen«iid  turh'd  to  ijf>ort 
Her  importunity.  •  Milton*li  j^onjjhh 

*  IMPOSE.  n.f.  [fron  the  verb.}  Coounand; 
injundion.    Notinufe.^^     ^^ 

.  According  to  your  ladyfhip's  mm;^^ 
'  I  am  thus  early  come.  SAok. 

*  To  Impose,  v.  a.  [impofer^  French ;  impoBtum^ 
Latin.]  x.  To  lay  on  as  a  burthen  or  penalty.— 
It  ihall  not  be  lawful  to  impoft  toU  upon  them. 
Etra  viL-^If  a  fon  do  fall  into  a  lewd  adion,  the 
imputation,  by  your  rule,  fhould  be  imp^ed  upon 
his  father.    Sbakejpearey-^ 

To  tyrants  others  have  their  country  fold* 

Impojing  foreign  lords  for  foreigp  gold.     Dryl 

On  impious  realms  and  barb'rous  kings  imp^fe 

Thy  plagues,  and  curfe  them  with  fuch  ills  ai 

thofc.  Fope. 

%.  To  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law.— What  good  or  evil 

is  there  under  the  fun,  what  adion  coirefpondeot 

or  repugnant  unto  the  law  which  God,  hath  nx- 

pofed  upon  his  creatures,  but  in  or  upon  it  God 

doth  work,  according  to  the  law  which  hirofelf 

hath  etenially  purpofed  to  keep  ?  Hooker^^T^itit 

was  a  thorough  way  made  by  the  fword  for  the 

impqfing  of  the  laws.upon  them.  Spenfrr  on  Ireland. 

Thou  on  the  deep  impo/e/i  nobler  laws. 

And  by  that  juftice  haft  removed  the  caufe. 

*  ffdOer. 

— Chriftianity  hath  hardly  impojkd  any  other  lawi 

upon  us,  but  what  are  enadted  in  our  natures,  01 

are  agreeable  to  the  prime  and  fundameotaLlawi 

of  it.    Ttllot/on — 

Impqfif  but  your  comoiands. 

This  hour  ihall  bnng'you  twenty  thouiand 

hands.  Drydea* 

—It  was  neither  impo/ed  on  flne»  nor  fo  mvch  at 

the  fubjed  given  me  by  any  man.  Dryden.^  3.  To 


fix  on  ;  to  impute  to. — ^This  cannot  be  allowed, 
except  we  impute  that  unto  the  firft  caufe  which 
we  impo/e  not  on  the  fecond ;  or  what  wedeny  un- 
to nature,  we  impute  unto  nativity  K^elf.  3rcwn» 
4*  To  obtrude  falhictoully.F<— 

Our  poet  thinks  fit 
T^  in^ofe  upoa  you  what  he  writes  fpr  wit. 

Dryden, 
jf.  To  Impose  ou.  To  puta  cheat  on ;  todeceivc. 
— PhyGcians  and  philofophers  hs^ve  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  fo  far  impofed  npop  as  to  publifli  cby- 
ibicalexiieriments,' Which  tbeyneyec  tried  Bopit. 
—He  that  thrnk*  tl)e  nan&e  centa|ir  ftands  for  fome 
real  being,  impn/es  om  himfefaF,  and  niftakes  words 


ally  Unportitned' the  court  Wi^h  unreafonable  de-    for  things.  Loeke.   6.  [Among  jirinters.]    To  put 


tazTidi.  S<ttiift, 

'  •  IMPORTUNELY.  ad^.  [from  importune.] 
a,  Troublefomely ;  inceffantly.^  •  "  '  - 
'       The  palmer  bent  his  ear  unto  the  noife. 

To  weet  who  cail'^  fd  importunely  .•        * 
r         Again  h§  heard  a  more  efforcett  voice,    ' 

That  bade  him  cqme  in  h^ftc. 


the  pages pn the ftope^  and  fit  on thephafes,  if) 
order  to  carry  the  forms  to  prefs. 

*lMPOSEABLE.  adj.lfnmimpofi.]  Tobelaid 
as  obligatory  on  any  body* — ^Tbey  were  not  fim« 

(ly  impdeaklecfa  any  particolar  inap»  £uther  tbaa 
r  was  a  mmbqr  of  fome  church;    Hamnmnd^ 
■  '  Fairy  ^tfc^l   '..  1 1MP08ER.  i|«/  [frpm  9»tf^4  One  wto  e^ 
*' '  •'  '^  '*''       ' "•  "'     '    •'"  '  •"■    '  •••    •  ■  jjoini 
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5ofn8  as  a  Jaw ;  one  who  lays  any  ttiing  on  another 
as  a  ^ardihip. — The  untyerfities  fufferings-  ihi|^ 
be  manifiefted  to  all  nations,  and  the  mp^Jers  of 
thefe  oaths  might  repent.  Waltm. 

(i.) ♦IMPOSITION.  »./  iimpo/Stiofiy  French  ; 
impofitus^  Lat.]  z.  The  i&,  of  laying  any  thing  on 
another.  The  fecond  part  of  confirmation  is  the 
lirayer  and  beoedidion  of  the  bifhop,  made  more 
foleron  by  the  impqfition  of  hands.  Hammond,  s. 
The  a^  ojf  annexing.—The  firft  impffition  of  names 
was  groundedy  among  all  nations,  upon  future 
^ood  hope  cooceiTed  of  children.  Camden.-^The 
tmpqfition  of  the  name  k  grounded  only  upon  the 
predominancy  of  that  element,  whole  name  is 
afcribed  to  it.  Boyle.  3.  Injunction  of  any  thing 
as  a -law  orduty.-rTheir  determination  is  to  trou* 
ble  you  with  no  more  fuit,  unlefs  you  may  be 
won  by  ibme  other  fort  than  your  father's  impofi- 
iitm,  depending  onthe  ca(kets«  Shakef.-^  - 
Fix>m  tmpqfition  of  ftrid  laws,  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  gnce ;  from  fervile  fear 

To  filial;  works  of  law,  to  works  of  faith.  Mih, 
4>  Confkrainc ;  oppreffion.<<^The  conftraint  of  re- 
cdTing  and  holding  opinions  by  authority  was 
HgbtiT  caljied  smpofittM.  LocAe.—A  greater  load 
baa  bben  laid  on  us  than  we  have  been  able  to 
bear,  and  the  grofleft  impofitUns  have  been  fub- 
mttted  to,  in  order  to  forward  the  .dangerous  d£» 
ligns  of  a  fadton.  .Swe^/.— Let  it  not  be  made, 
contrary  to  its  own  nature,  the  o^cafion  of  ftrife, 
a  narrow  fptrit,  and  unreafonable  impofittons  on 
the  mind  and  pradice.  Watp.  5.  Cheat ;  fallacy ; 
impofture.  6.  A  fupernumerary  exercife  enjoin- 
ed ichol^  as  a  puniihment.— 

Thefe  impqfithnt  were  fupply'd. 

To  light  my  pipcy  or  pleafe  my  pride. 

Progre/s  of  Dlfeonieni. 

(»•)  Imfosition  of  Hands,  a  religious  cere- 
inooyy  by  which  a  biihop  lays  his  hapd  or  hands  on 
the  head  of  a  perfon,  in  ordination,  confirmation,  or 
in  att«ring  a  bleffing.  Thia  pradtice  is  alfo  frequent- 
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(I.)  ♦  IMPOSSIBILITY.  «•/.  [impofftme^  Fr. 
from  impojlble,']  i.  Impra<»icability ;  the  ftate  of 
l>eingnot  feafible.— Simple  Philoclea,  it  is  the  iV«. 
poffbiiitf  that  doth  torment  me ;  for  unlawful  de^ 
fires  are  punifhed  after  the  effeft  of  enjoymg,  but 
-impoffible'defires  in  the  defire  itfelf.  ^idne^.-^M- 
mit  all  thefe  impiffibintUs  and  great  abfurdiUes  t^ 
be  pofiible  and  convenient.  Wbitg^* 
Let  the  mutinous  winds 

Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainft  the  fiery  fun. 

Murdering  impoffibiUty^  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  flight  work.  Sbak.  ConoUmuu 
— They  confounddifficulty  with  impoffibiHiy.  Soutiu 
-i-Thofe  who  aflert  the  impofibility  of  fpace  exift- 
ing  without  matter,  mull  make  body  infinity 
Z^i^^^Whcn  we  fee  a  man  of  like  paffions  and 
weaknefs  with  ourfelves  going  before  us  m  the 
paths  of  duty,  it  confutes  all  lazy  pretences  of  i«t 
poJSbiiity.  Rogerj.  a.  That  which  cannot  be  done. 
—Though  men  do,  without  pflepce,  Wifh  daily 
that  the  affair^  which  with  evil  fuccefs  are  pafr, 
might  have  fallen  out  much  better ;  yet  to  pray 
that  they  may  have  been  any  other  than  they  are, 
this  being  a  manifeft  imfoJfibilUy  in  itfelf,  the  rules 
erf  religion  do  not  permit.  Hooker, — 
Impojibilities  I  oh  no,  there's  none, 

Could  1  bring  thy  heart  captive  home.  Qnuley. 

(II.)  Impossibility  is  either  phyfical  or  morale 

I.  iMPOssiBinTY,  MORAL,  is  whcn  any  thing, 
in  its  own  nature,  is  poffible,  but  yet  is  attended 
with  fuch  difficulties,  as  that,  all  throgs  confider- 
ed,  it  ajipear^  impoflible.  Thus  it  is  morally  im- 
poffible  that  all  men  ihould  be  virtuous ;  or  that 
a  man  ihould  throw  the  fame  number  with  three 
dice  100  tiroes  fucceffively.-  ^       ^  ^ 

a.  Impossibility,  physical,  m  that  which  la 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature. 

(i.)  *  IMPOSSIBLE..tf^/.  [ImpqffibUr^t.  i«  and 
poffible.]  Not  to  be  done }  not  to  be  attained ;  imr 
pradicable.— It  was  impqffible  that  the  ftate  ihould 
continue  quiet,   a  Jl/ic.— With  men  tWs  is  impqf' 


ly  obferved  by  the  diflcnters  at  the  ordination  of  Jihhs  but  with  God  all  things  are  poffible.  Mait. 


their  minifters,  i^hen  all  the  minifters  prefent  place 
their  haodi  on  the  head  of  him  whom)  they  are  or- 
daining, while  one  of  them  prays  for  a  bleffing  on 
him  and  hia  future  labours.  This  fqme  of  them 
reuin  as  an  ancient  pra^ice,  juftified  b^  the  ex- 
ample  of  the  apoftles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not  agreed  as 
'  to  the  propriety  of  this  ceremony  ^  nor  do  they 
confider  it  as  an  eflential  part  of  ordination.  .  Im- 
pofition  of  hands  was  a  Jewiih  ceremony,  intro- 
duced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cuftom ; 
it  being  the  pradice  among  thofe  people,  whenever 
they  prayed  to  God,  for  any  perfon  to  lay  their 
hands  on  his  head.  Our  Saviour  obferved  the 
iame  cuftom,  both  when  he  conferred  his  bleffing 
on  children,  and  when  he  cured  the  fick ;  adding 
prayer  to  the  ceremony  *  The  apoftles  likewise 
Iai4  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they  beftowed 
the  Holy  Gfaoft.— The  priefts  obferved  the  fame 
hiftom  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body.— And  the  apoftles  themfelves  underwent 
the  impofition  of  hands  afreffi  every  titoe  they  en* 
teredupoD  any  new  defign.  In  the  ancient  church, 
impofition  of  bands  was  even  pradifed  on  perfons 
^ben  they  marriedi  whicd  cuftooi  the  Abyffinians 
fiiUoWcrvc. 


xix.  16.— *T were  impoffible  for  any  enterprife  to  be 
lawful,  if  that  which  ihould  legitimate  it  is  fubfe- 
quent  to  it.  Decay  of  PK/7.— Difficult  it  is,  but 
not  impoJ/Sble.  afUJmr(vortb;^lt  is  impoffi^  the 
mind  fliould  be  ftopped  any  where  in  its  progreff 
in  this  fpace,  how  far  foever  it  extends  ite  thoughts. 
Loeke.^Vft  cannot  believe  it  impojpble  to  God  tp 
m^e  a  creature  with  mor^  ways  to  convey  into 
the  underftanding  the  notifse  of  corporal  tfaingf 
than  five.  Lockej^ 

I  my  thought's  deceive 
'   With  hope  of  things  impqffible  to  find.,    Waljb. 

(a.)  Impossible.  A  propofition  is  Caid  to  b« 
impoffible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  pi^» 
tually  deftroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither 
be  conceived  nor  united  together.  .Thus  it  is  ins* 
poffible  that  a  circle  ihoufi  be  a  fquarci  bccaufe 
we  conceive  clearly  that  fquarenefe  and  roundnefa 
deftroy  each  other  by  the  contrariety  of  theif  fi- 
gure. A  thing  which  is  impc^ble  in  law,  is  the 
feme  with  a  thing  impoffible  in  nature:  and  if  any 
thing  in  a  bond  or  deed  be  hnpoffible  to  be  done, 
fuch  deed,  &c.  is  void,    ax  Car.  I. 

(i.)  *  IMPOST.  «./.  iimpoj,  smpoi,  YrJtnpqfin 

tumy  Lat.]    A  tax  4  atoll;  cuftom  paid.r— Taxes 

and  impojs  upon  mercbftnta  do  feldom  good  to 

^"^       .  the 
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for  tha(  that  he  vliisjn  the    he  waspreientlydeiertedfand^icTeraUet&crowa 

hu  uAuped  iircatnefs  with  that  title*  £0ftfi&rf — 
Form  new  legendSf 
And  fill  the  woHd  with  follies  and  UM0$/bim* 


ffcae  king's  rerenue 

ImndiTd^  he  lofeth  in  the  (hire.  Bacat^j  m^ajs* 

(2.)  iMrosTt  in  law,  is  particuUrly  applied  to 
that  tax  which  the  cit>wn  recerres  for  merchandifes 
imported  into  any  port  or  haven*  r 

(3.) »  Imposts,  n.  /*.  [impoflty  FrJ  In  architeo- 
tore,  that  part  of  a  pillar,  in  vaults  and  arches, 
on  which  the  weight  of  the  whole  building  lieth. 

(1.) «  To  IMP08THUMATE.  v.  «.  [from  im- 
poJlbume.\  To  afflid  with  an  impofthume.— They 
would"  not  fly  that  furgeon,  whofe  lancet  threat- 
ens none  but  the  impojlhumated  paottSm  Dec,  ofPietf* 

(».)  *  To  Im^osthumatb.  t?. «.  To  form  an 
aibfcefs ;  to  gather ;  to  form  a  cyft  or  bag  contain^ 
ing  matter.*— The  brnife  impofibumated^  and  after- 
wards turned  to  a  ftinking  ulcer,  which  made 
'everybody  fhy  to  come  near  her.  Arbutbuot. 
•  ♦  IMPDSTHUMATION*  n.f  [from  .impojlhi^ 
mate.l  The  adt  of  forming  an  impofthume ;  the 
ftate  in  which  an  impoftume  is  formed. — ^He  that 
snaketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth 
malign   ulcers   and   pernicious   impq/ihutnations. 

(i.)*  IMPOSTHUME.  If./.  [This  feems  to 
have  been  formed  by  corruption  from  impojfem^  as 
South  writes  it ;  and  impqftem  to  have  been  written 
crroneoufly  for  n^^^m,  arcrMAur,  an.abfcefs,]  A 
voltedton  of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or.  cyft. — 
i<?ow  rotten  difeafes,  ruptures,  catarrhs^and  blad- 
ders full  of  impofibufhth  make  prepofterous  difco- 
series.  Sbak. — An  error  in  the  judgment  is  like  an 
trnpofiem  in  the  head,  which  is  always  noifome, 
and  frequently  mortal*  South* — ^Fumes  cannot 
tranfude  through  the  bag  ^izsaimpojlbwnt.  Hamjey. 

(%,)  An  iMPOSTHtiME,  or  ABSCISS,  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  is  either  owing  to  an  obftru^ion  of  the 
fluids  in  that  'part  which  makes  them  chaAge  into 
fucb  matter,  or  to  a  tranllation  of  it  fromfome 
other  part  where  it  was  generated.  See  Surgery, 
hdese^  under  the  word  Ahicejfes. 

(i.)  •  IMPOSTOR.  If./.  [impoJUurf  Fr.  from  im- 
p9fe;  imp^tor,  Lat.]  One  who  cheats  by  a  fictitious 
chara^CTd — Shame  and  pain,  poverty  and  ficknefs, 
jtz  death  and  hell  itfelf,  are  but  the  trophies  of 
thofe  fatal  conquefts  got  by  that  grand  impeftor^ 
the  devil,  over  thie  deluded  fons  of  men.    tiouth. 

(».}  Impostors,  religious,  are  fuch  as  falfe* 
iy  pretend  to  an  extraordinary  commilCon  from 
heaven ;  and  whor  terrify  and  abufe  the  people 
with"falfe  denimciRtlDns  of  judgments.  The^  are 
puniihable  in  the  temporal  courts  with  fine,  im« 
prifonment,  andinfamous.  corporal  punifhment. 

»  IMPOSTURE.  n.f,{impoJiure,Br.  impoflura^ 
XMi\  Cheat;  fraud;  fuppontioufnefs ;  cheat  com- 
mitted by  giving  to  perfons  or  things  a  falfe  cha- 
n61>er.r— That  the  foul  and  angels  have  nothing  to 
do  with  groifer  locality,  is  generally  opniioned; 
but  Who  is  it  that  retains  not  a  great  ^lart  of  the 
impf^ure^  by  allowing  them  a  definitive  «^i,  which 
is  Hill  but  imagination?  OianviiU'j  ScepJh.-^^Open 
to  them  fo  nuny  of  the  interior  fecrets  of  this  myf- 
teiiouB  art,  without  impojhtre  or  invidious  referve. 
Jpvefyrtr^Wt  know  howfuccefsful  the  late  ufurper 
Vras,  while  his  army  believed  htm  real  in  his  teal 
Rgainft  kingihips  but  when  they  found  out  the 
impofurtf  upon  his  afpiriog  tO  the  iame  himielf» 


Irene* 

(u)  *  IMPOTENCE.  iMPOTENCY.  iiff.  [imff- 
ientutf  Lat.]  x.  Want  of  power  i  inabihty  t  imbe- 
cility ;  weakne(s< — Some  were  poor  by^im^entf 
of  nature;  as  young  fatherleia  cbildrea^  old  de* 
crepit  perfons,  ideots,  and  cripples  Sir  y,  iU^* 
— WeakneOs,  or  the  impoteme  of  exerciiing  animal 
motion,  attends  fevers*  ^r^i^.^— Ood  is  a  friend 
.and  a  father,  whoie.  care  fupplies  our  wants,  and 
defends  our  impctetue^  and  from-  whofe  compa^ 
Jion  in  Chrill  we  hope  for  eternal  glory  hereafter. 
J^erA* — ^This  is  not  a  reftraint  or  impcUme^  but 
the  royal  prerogative  of  the  moft  abfoiute  king  of 
king^ ;  that  he  wills  to  do  nothing  but  what  he 
dkiij  and  that  he  can  do  nothing  which  is  repug- 
nant to  his  divine  goodnefs*.  hentie^.  d.-Ungo- 
vemablenefs'of  pafTioo.  A  Latin  Cigmficatioii ;  ow- 
mi  impotentia. —  v 

Will  be,  fp  wife,  let  loofe  at  once  hia  iie« 
Belike  through  imp^teneti  or  unaware. 
To  give  his  enemies  their  wiih,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  iavcs 
To  ponifh  endlefs  I  Milton. 

Yet  all  combin'df 
Your  beauty  and  my  impotenu  of  mind.  J>ij^ 
3.  Incapacity  of  propagation. — 

Dulnefs  withwobfcenity  muft  prove 
As  hateful,  fure,  as  impotma  in  love.  Pope^ 
(a.)  Impotence,  in  moral  agency.  Divines  and 
phik>fopbcr8  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  irapotencjr ; 
natural  and  moral.  The  firft  is  a  want  of  fome 
phyfical  principle,  neceOary  to  an  action;  or 
where  a  being  is  abfolutely  defe^ive,  or  not  free 
and  at  liberty  to  ad :  The  iecond  only  imports  a 
great  difficulty ;  as  a  ftrong  habit  to  the  contrary, 
a  violent  pafiion,  or  the  like. 

(3.)  Impotence,  ($  x,  drf,  3.)  ts  a  canonical  di£> 
ability,  to  avoid  marriage  in  the  fpirittial  court; 
The  marriage  is  not  void  ah  imtiof  but  viodaUe 
only  by  fentence  of  /eparaiion  dufiof  the  life  of 
the  parties. 

.  (4.}  Impoteiicb^(^  If  def.  3.)  in  men«  is  the 
lame  as  ftcrility  in  women. 

(5.)  Impotence,  causes  or.  There  aremany 
caufes  of  impotence  \  aSf  a  natural  defed  in  the 
organs  of  generation,  which  feidom  adnuts  of  a 
cure :  accidents  or  diibafes ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the 
impotence  may  or  may  not  be  remediedf  accord- 
ing as  thefe  are  curam  ov  otherwiie^^The  moft 
common  caufes  are,  early  and  immoderate  venerfi 
or  the  venereal  difeaie.  We  have  infUniOcat  how- 
ever, of  unfitnefs  for  generation  in  men,  by  an  im- 
pediment to  theiejedkion  of  the  femeat  in  coitiont 
nrom  a  wrong  dirediov  which  the  orifice  at  the 
^terpmontgrntm  got«  whereby  the  feed'ioras  thrown 
up  into  the  bladder.  M*  iPetit  cured  oae  paticot 
under  fnch  a  difficulty  of  emiflioa,  b^  making  an 
incifion  like  to  that  commonly  nuide  m  the  gre»t 
operation  for  the  ftone.  The  late  Mr  J.  H  vnTEai 
in  his  Treati/e  om  the  Fengreal  Di/£a/e,{p*  aori&c.) 
confiders  impotency  as  depending  upon  twocauftSi 
One  he  refers  to  the  mind ;  the  ciber  to  the  orgiM: 

L  IMPOTINCT  0£££HDUiiG  UPOK  TUB  Mlnn. 
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Jlrltaoter  6bferret»  thstt  as  the  **  parts  of  gene- 
ration are  not  neceflary  for  the  exiftence  or  fup- 
port  of  the  iadividtiaU  but  ha?e  a  reference  to 
fomething  elfe  in  which  the  mind  has  a*  principal 
concern;  fo. a. complete  it6Aon  in  thofe  ^arts  can- 
not take  place  without  a  perfed  harmony  of  body 
and  of  mind :  that  is,  there  mud  be  both  a  power 
of  body  and  difpolition  of  mind ;  for  the  mind  is 
fubjedt.  to  a  thoutand  caprices,  which  aifeA  the 
a&iona  of  tbefe  parts^  Copulation  is  an  a^  of  the 
body,  the  ^rtng  of  which  is  in  the  mind ;  but  it 
is  not  -volition :  and  according  to  the  date  of  the 
niod*  ib  is  the  aA  performed.  To  perform  this 
aft  weH»  tlie  body  ihoutd  be  in  health,  and  the 
miod  ihoitid  be  perfedly  confident  of  the  powers 
of  the  body :  the  mind  fliould  be  in  a  ftate  entire- 
ly diiengaged  from  every  thing  elfe:  it  Ihould  have 
no  difficohies,  no  feara,  no  apprehenltons,  not 
even  as  anxiety  16  peiform  the  aft  well ;  for  eren 
tins  aoziety  is  a  ftate  of  mind  different  from  what 
fliodld  prevail ;  there  fbould  not  be  even  a  iear 
that  the  mind  itfelf  may  find  a  difficulty  at  the 
time  the  aft  ifaould-  be  performed.  Perhaps  no 
funftioo  of  the  machine  depends  fo  much'  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  as  this.  Tbtf  will  and  rea^ 
ibning  Cacuity  have  nothing  lo  do  with  this 
power ;  they  are  only  employed  in  the  aft,  fo 
iu  as  Tolontary  parts  are  made  ufe  of:  and  if 
they  ever  interfere*  which  they  fometimee  do^ 
it  of^  produces  another  fUte  of  mind,  which 
deftroys  that  n^ich  is  proper  fbr  the  petfor* 
inanoe  of  the  aft ;  it  produces  a  defire,  a  wi(h, 
a  hope,  which  are  all  only  difiidence  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  create  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  pofli- 
bility  of  the  want  of  fuckebj  which  deftroys  the 
proper  ftate  of  mind  or  neceffary  confidence.-— 
There  is  perhaps  no  aft  in  wbicb  ^a  man  feek  him- 
ieif  more  interefted,  ov  la  more  anxious  to  peif  orm 
well  s  bis  pride  being  engaged  in  fome  degree, 
which  if  witbin  certvo  bovnds  would  produce  a 
degree  of  pcrfeftion  in  an  aft  depending  upon  the 
will,  or  an  aft  in  voluntary  parts  ^  but  when  it 
produce*  a  ftate  of  mind  contrary  to  that  ftate  on 
w*hich  the  perfeftion  of  the  aft  depends,  a  failure 
rouft  be  the  confequence.-  The  body  is  not  onfy 
rendered  incapaUe  of  performing  this  aft  by  the 
mind  beia|r  vnder  the  above  influence,  but  alfo  by 
the  miod  being,  thongb  perfeftly  confident  of  its 
power,  yet  .conicious  of  an  impropriety  in  per- 
forming it ;  this,  in  many  cafes,  produces  a  ftate 
of  mind  which  (hall  take  away  all  power.  The 
fUte  of  a  man's  mind  refpefting  his  fifter  takes 
away  all  power.  A  conicientious  man  has  been 
known  to  lole  his  powers,  on  finding  the  wom^ 
he  was  gorog  to  be  coonefted  with  unexpeftedly 
a  viigitt.  Shedding  tears  arifea  entirely  from  the 
ftate  of  the  mind,  ^though  not  fo  much  a  com* 
pound  aftion  as  the  aft  in  quefUon ;  fof  none  are 
fo  weak  in  body  ths^  tbev  cannot  fhed  tears :  it  is 
Aot  fo  mock  a  compound  aftion  of  the  mind  and 
ftreQgthofbodyjnned,astbe  other  aft  is;  yet 
if  we  are  afraid  of  fheddk^  tearsy  or  are  defirous 
of  domg  it,  and  that  anxiety  is  kept  up  througli 
the  whole  of  an  aflefting  fcene,  we  certainly  ftiall 
not  fhed  teat*,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  freely  as  would 
have  happened  from  our  natural  feelhigs.  From 
this  account  of  the  necefftty  of  having  the  mind 
lodepeodent  refpefting  the  aft,  we  muft  fee  that 
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it  mav  very' often  happen,  that  the  ftate  ^f  minA 
will  be  fuch  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert 
its  natural  powers;  and  every  failure  increafes  the 
evil.  We  muft  alfo  fee  from  this  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
that  this  aft  muft  be  often  interrupted ;  and  the 
true  caufe  of  this  intemiption  not  being  knowii^ 
it  will  be  laid  to  the  charee  of  the  body  or  want 
of  powers.  As  thefe  cafes  db  not  ariie  from  real 
inability,  they  ^re  to  be  carefully  diftinguifiied 
from  fdch  as  do;  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to 
diftinguifh'them  is,  to  examine  into  the  ilate  of 
mind  refpefting  this  aft.  So  trifling  often  is  the 
circumftance  which  ffaall  produce  this  inability 
depending  on  the  muid,  that  the  very  defire  t^ 
pleafe  Ifaall  have  that  efFeft,  as  in  making  the  vro* 
man  the  fole  objeft  to  be  gratified*  Cafes  of  thi« 
kind  we  fee  every  day ;  one  of  which  I  ftiall  re- 
late, as  an  illuftration  of  this  fubjeft,  and  alfo  cf 
the  method  of  cure. — ^A  gjmtleman  tcrfd  me,  that 
he  had  loft  his  virility.  After  above  an  hour's  io* 
veftigation  of  the  cafe,  I  made  out  the  follower 
fafts:  that  he  had  at  unpeceflary  times  ftron^ 
creftions,  whidi  fhowed  that  he  bad  naturally^thls 
power ;  thai  the  ereftions  were  accompanied  with 
defire,  which  are  all  the  natural  powers  wanted  | 
but  that  there  was  ftili  a  deieft  l(>mewhere,  whicb 
I  fuppoied  to  be  from  the  mind,  i  mqtiiied  if  ail 
women  were  alike  to  him  ?  bis  anfwer  was,^No  ; 
fome  women  he  could  have  conneftion  vfitb  aa 
wdl  as  ever.  This  brought  the  defeft,.  whatever 
it  was,  into  a  ftnaller  compafs :  and  it  appeared 
there  was  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  ina- 
bility, and  that  it  arofe  from  a  defire  to  perform 
the  aft  with  this  woman  well ;  which  defire  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  a  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of 
fuccefs,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  inability  of 
^^nhing  the  aft.  As  this  arofe  entirely  irom 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  produced  by  a  particular 
circumftance,  the  mind  was  to  be  app^ed  to  for 
the  cure;  and  I  told  him  that  he  might  becured^ 
if  he  could  perfeftly  rely  on  his  own  power  of 
felf*denial.  When  I  explained  what  I  meant,  he 
told  nfe  that  be  could  depend  upon  every  aft  of 
his  will  or  refolution.  I  then  told  him,  that,  if  he 
had  a  perfbft  confidence  in  himfelf  in  that  refpeft> 
he  was  to  go  to  bed  to  this  woman,  but  firft  pro- 
mife  to  himfelf  that  he  would  not  have  any  con- 
neftion with  her  for  (ix  nights,  let  his  inclinations 
and  powers  be  what  they  would ;  which  he  en- 
gaged to  db,  and  alfo  to  let  me  know  the  refuh^ 
About  a  fortnight  after,  he  told  me,  that  this  re-, 
fblution  had  produced  fuch  a  total  alteration  in 
the  ftate  of  his  mind,  that  the  power  foon  took 
place ;  for  inftead  of  going  to  bed  with  the  fear 
of  inability,  he  went  with  fears  that  he  fhould  be 
poifefTed  with  too  much  defire,  too  much  power, 
fo  as  to  become  uneafy  to  him :  which  really  hap* 
pened ;  for  he  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
fhortened  the  time ;  and  when  he  had  once  broken 
the  foell,  the  mind  and  powers  went  on  together^ 
and  his  mind  never  returned  to  its  former  ftate.** 

II.  iMPOTBNtry  PHOM  A  WANT  OP  PRO^tH 
CORRESPOMDERCX  BETWEEN  THE  ACTIONS  01^ 
THE  DIFFERENT  ORGANS.      Mr  HuntCT,  in  R  fOT* 

met  part  of  his  Treatife,  when  confidering  the 
difeafes  of  the  urethra  and  blacMer,  had  remark- 
ed,  that  etery  organ  in  an  animal  body,  withoutT 
exception^  was  made  up  of  different  parts,  wholb^ 
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fi^ndioQs  or  adtioos  were  totally  different  from 
one  another,  although  all  tending  to  produce  one 
vltimate  ciTeA.  In  all  fuch  organs  when  pcrfca 
(he  obferves,)  there  id  a  fucceflion  pf  motions,  on« 
naturally  arifing  out  of  the  other,  which  in  the 
end  produces  the  ultimate  effea ;  and  an  irregu- 
larity alone  in  thefe  anions  will  conftitute  difeafe, 
at  leaft  will  produce  very  difagreeable  effeds,  and 
often  totally  frufirate  the  intention  of  the  organ. 
This  principle  Mr  Hunter,  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fioD,  applies  to  the  "  anions  of  the  teilicles  and 
penis :  tor  we  find  that  an  irregularity  in  the  ac- 
tions of  thefe  parts  fometimes  happens  in  men, 
producing  impotence ;  and  fomething  fimilar  pro- 
jpably  may  be  one  caufib  of  barrei^nefs  in  women.^ 
In  nien,  the  parto  fubfervient  to  generation  mav 
be  divided  into  two  ;  the  eOenlial,  and  the  accef- 
fory.  The  tefticles  are  the  effential ;  the  penis, 
&c.  the  acceflbry.  Aa.this  dlvifion  arifes  from 
their  ufes  or  actions  in  health,  which  exadly  cor* 
jneijpond  with  one  another^  a  want  of  exadnefs  in 
the  correfpondence  or  fufceptibility  of  thole  ac« 
tioos  may  alib  be  divided  into  two:  where  the  ao- 
tioQS  are  reveried,  the  accefibry  taking  place  with* 
out  the  firft  or  eflential,  as  in  eredions  of  the  pe- 
nis, whefe  neither  the  mind  nor  the  teilicles  are 
Aimulated  to  adion ;  and  the  ad  is  where  the  tef- 
ticlee  perform  the  adton  of  fecretion  too  readily 
for  the  penis,'  which  has  not  a  correfpondtng 
eredlion.  The  firft  is  called  Priapism  ;  and  the 
sd  is  what  ought  to  be  called  fim'mal  v}eaknefs. 
The  mind  has  coofiderable  effed  on  the  corref- 
pondence. of  the  adions  of  thefe  two  parts :  but 
it  would  appear,  in  many  inftances„that  credions 
of  the  penis  depend  more  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind 
than  the  fecretion  of  the  femen  does ;  for  many 
have  the  fecretion,  but  not  the  eredion  ;  but  in 
fuch,  the 'want  of  eredion  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  mind  only.  Priapifm  often  arifes  fpontane- 
ouQy ;  and  often  from  vifible  irritation  of  the  p^ 
fiis,  as  in  the  venereal  gonorrhceayefpecially  when 
violent.  The  fenfation  of  fuch  eredions  is  rather 
uneafy  than  pleafant^  nor  is  the  fenfation  of  the 
glans  at  the  time  fimilar  to  that  arifing  from  the 
eredions  of  defire,  but  more  like  the  fenfation 
of  the  parts  immediately  after  coition*  Such  as 
arife  fpontaneoufly  areor  more  feriousconfequence 
than  thofe  fVom  inflammation,  as  they  proceed 
probably  from  caufes  not  curable  ip  themfelves  or 
by  any  known  methods.  The  priapifm  arifing 
from  inflammation  of  the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea, 
'  is  attended  with  nearly  the  iame  fymptoms ;  but 
generally  the  fenfation  is  that  of  pain,  proceeding 
from  the  inflamoiation  of  the  parts.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  what  is  faid  of  priapifm  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  it  when  a  difeafe  in  itfelf,  and  not  when 
a  fymptom  of  other  difeafes,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe.  The  common  pradice  in  the  cure  of 
this  complaint  is  to  order  all  the  nervous  and 
itrengthening  medicines ;  fuch  as  bark,  valerian, 
fkiuik,  camphor,  aqsl  alfo  the  cold  bath.  I  have 
ifeii.  good  efleds  from  the  cold  bath ;  but^  fone- 
tlinc^  it  does  not  agree  with  the  conftitution,  in 
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which  cafe  I  have  found  the  ivarm  bath  of  fervtce. 
Opium  appears  to  be  a  fpecific  in  many  cafes; 
from  which  circumftance  I  ihould  be  apt,  upoB 
the  whole)  to  try  a  foothing  plaii«  Seminal  weak- 
nefs,  Of  a  fecretipn  and  emiffion  of  the  femea 
without  eredions^  is  the  reierie  of  a  priapifnii 
and  is  by  much  the  worft  diieafe  of  the  twa 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  this  dif- 
eafe, there  being  all  the  gradations  from  the  ezad 
correfpondence  of  the  adions  of  all  the  parts  to 
the  tefticles  ading  alone  \  m  every  cafe  of  the  dif- 
eafe, there  is  too  quick  a  fecretion  and  evacua- 
tion of  4he  femen.  Like  the  priapifin,  it  does  not 
arife  fromdefires  and  abilities;  althou|h  when 
mild  it  is  attepded  with  both,  but  not  m  a  doe 
proportion ;  a  very  flight  defire  often  producing 
the  full  efled.  The  fecMioh  of  the  femen  Ihall 
be  fo  quick,  that  fimple  thought,  or  even  toying, 
fliall  make  it  flow.  Dreams  have  produced  this 
evacuation  repeatedly  in  the  feme  night;  and  even 
when  the  dreams  have  been  fo  flight,  that  there 
has  been  no  confcioufnefs  of  them  when  the  fieep 
has  been  broken  by  the  ad  of  emiifioD.  I  have 
known  cafes  where  thetefticles  have  been  fo  ready 
to  fecrete,  that  the  leaft  fridion  on  the  glans  has 
produced  an  emiflioo :  I  have  known  the  fimple 
adion  of  walking  or  riding  produce  this  efied, 
and  that  repeatedly,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time. 
A  young  man  about  14  or  15  years  of  age,  not 
fo  much  given  to  venery  as  moft  young  men,  bad 
thefe  laft  mentioned  complaints  upon  him.  Three 
or  four  times  in  the  night  he  would  emit ;  and  if 
he  walked  faft,  or  rode  on  horfeback,  the  fame 
thing  would  happen.  He  could  fcarcdy  have  con- 
nedion  with  a  i^vomaq  before  he  en^ittec^  and  in 
the  emifiion  there  was  hardly  any  fpaJm.  He 
tried  every  fuppofed  ftrengthening  medicine,  ai 
alfo  the  cold.bath  and  fea.bAthing,  but  with  no 
effed.  By  taking  ao  drc^s  of  ^laudanum  on  going 


to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night  emiflioiM ;  and  by 
taking  the  fame  quantity  in  the  morning,  he  coold 
walk  or  ride  without  the  before  mentioned  incoa- 
venience.  I  direded  this  pradice  to  be  contmued 
for  fome  time,  although  the  difeafe  did  not  return, 
that  the  parts  might  be  accuftomed  to  this  beaHby 
ftate  of  adion ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  the 
gentleman  is  now  well.  It  was  found  neceflary, 
as  the  conftitution  became  more  habituated  to  the 
opiate,  to  increafe  the  dofe  of  it.  The  fpafmt, 
upon  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  in  fuch  caies, 
are  extremely  flight,  and  a  repetition  of  them  fooo 
takes  place ;  the  firft  emiffion  not  pr^enting  a 
fecond ;  the  conftitution  l^etng  all  the  time  hot 
little  afieded^f  When  the  tefticlcis  ad  aloQCt 
without  the  acceflbry  parts  taking  up  the  neceflary 
and  natural  confequent  adion,  it  is  ftill  a  more 
melancholy  difeafe ;  for  the  fecretion  arifes  from 
no  vifible  or  fenfible  caufe,  and  does  not  give  any 
vifible  or  fenfible  effed,  but  runs  off  fimilar  to  in- 
voluntary ftools  or  urine.'  It  has  beeu  obfervedr 
that  the  femen  is  more  fluid  than  natural  in  foipe 
of  thefe  cafes.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  dif« 
eafed  adions  of  thefe  parts ;  of  which  the  foUow- 

^« 

f  ^  It  is  to  be  confldered,  that  the  conftitution  is  commonly  affeded  by  the  fpafms  only,  and  m 
proportion  to  thejn  viol^ce,  independent  of  the  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen«  But  in  fone 
cafes,  eveft  the  erection  going  qff  without  the  fpafins  •&  the  aniCBoo;  ^all  produce  thft  feme  debility 
as  if  they  had  taken  place/* 
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ing  cafe  may  ht  confidered  as  an  example.  A  gen- 
tleman has  had  a  ftridure  in  the  urethra  for  many 
years,  for  which  he  has  frequently  ufed  a  bougie« 
but  of  late  has*negleded  it.  He  has  had  no  cotf- 
nefiion  with  women  for  a  confklerable  time,  be- 
ing  afraid  of  the  confequences.  Jit  has  often  in 
his  floep  involuntary  emiflionsy  which  generaUy 
awaken  him  at  the  paroxyfm ;  but  what  furprifes 
him  moft  is,  that  often  he  has  fuch  without  any 
femen  pafling  forwards  through  the  penis,  whicn 
makes  Aim  think  that  at  thofe  times  it  goes  back- 
wards into  the  bladder.  This  is  not  always  the 
cafe,  for  at  other  times  the  femen  pafles  forwards. 
At  the  time  the  fepsen  feems  to  pais  into  the  blad- 
der, he  has  the  erection,  the  dream»  and  is 
awaked  with  the  fame  mode  of  adion,  the  fame 
feniation,  and  the  fame  pleafure,  as  when  it  paf- 
ies  through'  the  urethra,  whether  dreaming  or 
waking..  My  opinion  is,  that  the  fame  irritation 
takes  place  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  without  the 
femen,  that  takes  place  there  when  the  femen  en- 
ters in  confequence  of  all  the  natural  preparatory 
fieps,  whereby  the  very  lame  adtions  are  excited 
as  if  it  came  mto  the  palfage :  from  which  one 
would  fuppofe;  that  either  femen  is  not  fecreted ; 
or  if  it  be,  that  a  retrograde  motion  takes  place 
m  the  adtions  of  the  acceleratores  urinas.  But  if 
the  iirft  be  the  cafe,  then  we  may  fuppofe,  that 
in  the  natural  ftate  the  adionsof  thofe  mufcles  do 
not  su-ife  fimply  from  the  ftimulus  of  the  femen  in 
the  part,:  bnt  from  their'  action  being  a  termina-* 
tion  of  a  preceding  one  making  part  of  a  feries  of 
adttons.  Thus  they  may  depend  upon  the  fric- 
tion, or  the  imagination  of  a  fridion,  on  the  pe- 
nis ;  the  tefticles  not  doing  their  pact,  and  the 
fpaiin  in  fuch  cafes  arifing  from  the  friction  and 
not  from  the  fecretion.  In  many  of  thofe  cafes  of 
irregularity,  when  the  erection  is  not  firong,  it 
ihalt  go  off  without  the  emifiion ;  and  at  other 
times  an  emifiion  (ball  happen  almoit  without  an 
erection ;  but  thefe  arife  not  frOm  debility,  but 
affedions  of  the  mind.  In  many  of  the  preceding 
cafes,  wafhtng  the  penis,  fcrotum^  and  perinseiim, 
with  cold  water,  is  often  of  ienrice;  and' to  len- 
der it  colder  than  we  find  it  in  fome  feafons  Of  the 
year,  common  fait  may  be  added  to  it,  and  the 
parts  waihed  when  the  fait  is  alnioft  diffolved.'^ 

•  IMPOTENT,  [adv.  impotent,  Fr.  impotet^St 
Lat.]  X.  Weak^  feeble;  wanting  forc^ ;  wanting 
power. — ^We  that  are  itrdng  muft  bear  the*  imbe-. 
cility  of  the  impotent^  and  not  pleafe  ourfelves/ 

Yet  wealth  is  impotent.  r 

To  gam  d6biaion,  or  to  keep  it  gain'd.  MiIto9» 

Although  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hungy 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 

1  knew  thou  wert  not  flow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  fave  Addi/on*i  SpeSator. 

1.  Diiablcd  by  nature  or  difeafe^ — Its,  tUqfe  porches 
lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt, 
and  withered.  John  v.  jir— There  fat  a  certain  man, 
impotent  in  his  feet*  being  a  cripple  from  his  mo- 
ther's womb,  who  never  had  walked.  jiSt  xiv-— 
I  have  leam'd  that  fearful  commenting  j 
Is  leaden  fervitor  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  &ail-pac'd  beggary. 

Vol.  Xn.  Paxt  I. 
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— ^The  impotent  poor  might  be  reliev'd,  and  the 
idle  forc'd  to  labour.  Temple.  3.  Without  power 
of  reftraint.  [^Jnimi  impotenj*y-^ 

With  jealous,  eyes  at  diftance  fhe  had  feen, 

Whifp'ring  with  Jove,  the  filver-footed  queen  ; 

Then  impotent  of  tongue,  her  iilence  broke, 

Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  loiie  fhe  fpoke.  Drjd> 
4.  Without  power  of  propagation.  He  told  beau 
Prim,  who  is  thought  impotent,  that  his  miitrefs 
would  not  have  him,'  becaufe  he  is  a  Hovei^  and 
had  committed  a  rapf?.  Tatler.  ^ 

»  IMPOTENTLY.  adv.  [from  impotent.^ 
without  power. 

Proud  Czfar,  'midft  triumphal  cars, 

The  fpoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars* 

Ignobly  vain,  and  impotenth  great, 

Shew'a  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  ftate. 

Pope, 

*  To  IMPOUND^  V.  a.  [i«  and  pound.  See 
Pound.]  1.  To  inclofe  as  in  a  pound ;  to  fhut 
in ;  to  confine. — ^The  great  care  was  rather  how 
to  impound  the  rebels,  that  none  of  them  might 
efcape,  than  that  any  doubt  was  made  to  Tsn- 
quifh  them.  Baeon.  a.  To  fhut  up  in  a  pinfpld.— 

England 
Hath  taken  and  impounded  as  a  ftray 
The  king.  Slnth 

— ^Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  for  a 
ftray,  and  impounded  him,  With  intention  to  reftore^ 
him  to  the  right  owner.  Diyden, 

*  To  IMPOWER.    See  Empower. 

*  IMPRACTICABLE,  [adj.  impraaieahle,  Fr. 
in  and  proBicable,]  z.  Not  to  be  performed  ;  un- 
feafible ;  impoflible. — ^Had  there  not  been  ftill  re- 
maining bodies,  the  legitimate  offsprings  of  the 
antediluvian  earth,  'twould  have  been  an  extrava- 
gantandim^ro^iVtf^/f  undertaking  to  have  gpne 
about  to  determine  any  thing  ccLceming  it.  fVood- 
war^.— To  preach  up  the  neceflity  of  that  which 
our  experience  tells  us  is  utterly  imprafficabief 
were  to  fright  mankind  with  the  terrible  prof- 
pedt  of  univerfal  damnation.  Rolen,  a.  Unu*ac- 
tabie  \  unmanageable  ;•  ftubbom^ — 

The  fierce  impraSicable  nature 
Is  govern'd  by  a  dainty-finger'd  girl.       Rovue, 

*  IMPRACTICABLENESS.  n,f.  [from  im- 
prafficable,]  X.  Impoffibility^^I  do  not  know  a 
greater  mark  of  an  able  miniiter  than  that^ot 
rightly  adapting  the  feveral  faculties  of  men,  nor 
is  any  thing  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  imprac" 
ticabiene/j  of  doing  this.  Swift,  %,  Untradtable- 
nefs;  (tubbornnefs. 

*  To  IMPRECATE,  v,  a.  [imprecor,  Lat.]  To 
call  for  evil  upon  himfelf  or  others. 

(i.)  *  IMPRECATION,  n.  /,  [imprecatio,  Lat; 
in^eeationt  from  imprecate^    Curie;  prayer  by 
which  any  evil  is  wifhed  to  another  or  bimfelf^^- 
My  mother  fhali  the  horrid  furies  riife 
With  imprecations.  Chapman^ 

— Sir  John  Hotham,  uncurfed  by  any  imprecation 
of  mine,  paid  his  own  and  hiaeldeft  fon^a  heads, 
Eang  Char!es,r^ 

With  imprecations  thus  he  fiUM  the  air^ 

And  angry  Neptune  heard  th'  unrighteous 

prayV.  Bope. 

{%,)  Imprecations,  in  antiquity.    The  an« 

dents  invoked  the  furies  with  prayers  and  pieces 
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to  deftroy  their  enemies.  See  Dir^Eumenuo^ s,    T)erbam*j  nxfieo-Tbeol^gj.   3,  ibtt^e&nqtm%  FrJ 

♦  IMPRECATORY,  adj.  [from  imprecate,'] 
Containing  wi/hes  of  evil.  ' 

•  To  IMPREGN.  v^.  a.  [in  and  pr^fgno^  Latin.] 
To  fill  with  young  \  to  fill  with  any  matter*  or 
quality ;  to  make  pre^ant. — 

In  her  ears  the  fomid 
Yet  rung  of  his  perfuafive  words,  impregn^d 
'With  rwifon  to  herfeeming;    *  ^Miiion. 

Th'  unfruitful  rock  \iifi\f  impregifd  by  thee. 
Forms  lucid  (lo.qcs.  Tbdmfon: 

*  IMPREGNABL€;tn^-.  [imprenM^,  Fn]  1.  Not 
to  be  ftormed ;  not  to  be.  taken.-^Two  giants 
kept  themfelves  in  a  caftle,-feated  upon,  the  ^tpp 
of  a  rock,  im^rfgnablty  becaufe  thi?re  was  no  com- 
ing to  it  but  oy  one  narrow  path,  wKefe  biiG  man's 
force  was  able  to  keep  down  an  army.    Sidney. — 

Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  feas, 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnakhf 
And  With  their  helps  alone  defend  ourfelves. 

Sbak. 
Haft  thou  not  him,  and  all  " 
Which  he  cfjUs  his,  inclofed  with  a  wall 
0(  Aren^h  impregnable  ?  ;  Stindjs^ 

There  the  capito!  thou  feeft. 
Above  the  reft  lifting  his  ftately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable.  MiI(o'n. 

d.  Unfliaken ;  unmoved  5  unaffefted  ;  invincible. 
— The  man's  affedtions  rechain  wholly  uncon-* 
,  cerned  and  impregnable  ;  juft  like  a  rock,  which, 
being  plied  continually  by  the  waves,  ft  ill  throws 
them  back  ag^in,  but  is  not  at  all  moved.    Soutbl 

♦  IMPREGNABLY.  ad^,  [from  impregnabU.\ 
In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  defy  force  or  hoftility. — A 
cattle  ftrongly  feated  on  a  high  rock  joineth  by  an 
ifthmus  to  the  land,  and  is  impregnablj  fortified. 
Sandys, 

•  To  IMPREGNATE,  v.  a.  [m  and  pragnoy 
Lat.]  I.  To  fill  with  young ;  to  make  prolific. 
— Hermaphrodites,  although  they  include  the 
parts  of  both- fexes,  cannot  im^^i-^/i/^  themfelves. 
Bro<ivn. — Chriftianily  is  of  fo  proh*fic  a  nature,  fo 
apt  to  impregnate  the  beaft^and  lives  of  its  pro- 
felytes,  that  it  is  bard  to  imagine  that  any  branch 
fhould  want  a  due'  fertility.  Decay  of  Piety,  a. 
[ImpregneTf  Fr.]  To  fill ;  to  fatiirate.  In  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  impregnate  tnay^  be  perhaps  an 
jidjedtive.— ' 

Impregnate,  from  theii*  loins  they  flicd 
Aflimyjuico.  .     '  Dry  den. 

With  native  earth  their  ^lood'the  monfter^s 
mix'd;  ^  -^ 

The  blood,  endu'd  with  animating  heat. 
Did  in  the  impregnate  t^rih  new  fens  beget. 

Drydetf. 
(i.)  ♦  IMPREGNATION.  «./.  [from  impreg^ 
nate.]  1.  The  aft .  of  making  prolific ;  fecunda- 
tion.—They  ought  to  refer  matters  unto  counfel- 
lors,  which  is  t-he  firft  begetting  or  impregnation  ; 
but  when  they  are  elaborate  in  the  womb  of  their. 
counf(  I,  and  grow  ripe  to  be  brought  forth,  then 
they  take  the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands. 
Bacon,    a.  That  with  which  any  thing,  is  impreg. 


Saturation.  Ainfwortb.' 

(2.)  Imprjghation.    See  CoKCiPtfON,  J  iv. 

(5.)]|MPiiEGNATioi«,  in  pharmacy,  is.  ufed  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  One  medicine  to  an- 
other, whether  bymixttir^,coftion,digeftion,5cc. 

*  IMPREJUpJCATE.  adj.  Unjpr^tHTiiAjudicot 
Lat.]  Unpfejudiced  ;  not  prepoflelfed  5  impartial. 
—The  folia  reafort  of  One  man  with  imfrejudicaU 
apprehenfions,  begets  as  firm  a  belief  as  the  au^ 
thority  or  ilggtegated  teftimony  of  map^  hund- 
reds.  Brown,  ,  » 

*  IMPREPARATION.  «u/.  [in.^nd  prepara-; 
tipn,]  Unpreparedncfs ;  want  of  preparalion.— 
Iwpreparatioh  and  unreadihcft  whep  they  find  ia 
us,  they  turn  it  to  the  fooihing  up. of, themfelves. 
Hobker, 

*  IMPRESS,  n./,  [from  the  verb.J  i.  Mark 
made  bs;  preflurc.—  * 

This  weak  imprefsoi  love. is  as  a  figure 
Trench'd  inUce,  which  w:ith  ^n  hour's  beat 
Diflblycs  to  water.  Shah, 

—They  have  taken  the '  impreJjPi  of  the  infides 
of  thefe  fiiells  with  that,  ekqinfjre  nicenefs,  ai 
to  exprefh  even  the  fineft  liiif^iinents  of  them. 
Whod<ward^j  z,  Efi^fta  of  one  fubflance  on  an- 
other.— How  objects  are  reprefentcd  to  myfelf 
I  cannot" he  ignorant ;  but  in  what  manner  they 
are  received,  and  what  Impreffes  they  make  upon 
the  different  organs  of  another,  he  only  knows 
tbat  feel^  them.  GlanvUle.  ,3, [.Mark  of  .diftirx^ 
tion ;  ftamp.— God,  fury  eying  the  words  of  the 
creation,  leaviesus  this  general  imprcfs  or  cha- 
radler  upon  them,  that  they  wer^  ejxeeding  good. 
South,    A*  I)tviCe ;  .mottq. — 

To  dtefcribeth*  embla^on'd  (hields^ 
Imprejfes  quaint,  caparifon.s,  ^nd  ft^cds^ 
Bales,  and  tinfels  trappings.  Milton. 

5.  Aft  of  forcing  into  fervice ;  compulfion  ;  feiz- 
\rpt.  Now  commonly /?r^. — Ajax  was  here  the 
voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  impre/s.  Stake- 
/peare*s  Troilus  and^CreJida, — 

Why  fuch  impreft  of  fhip-wrights,  whofeforc 
tafk 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 

.  •  Shak. 

'  Youf  Ihips  are  not  well  nfiann'd  ; 
Yoiir  mariners  ai-e  muliteers,  reapers,  people 
Tngroft  by  fwift /w^f^jr..  ^        Sbal* 

-» *  To  ImTR  ess.  'v,d.  \iml'rejftum,  Lat.^     i .  To 
orinfby  pVeCrure;  to  ftamp.7- 
^^"  When  God  from  earth  form'd  Adam  in  the 
Eaft, 
He  his  own  image  on  ^toXiijimpxefi.  Denbam. 

The  conquering  chief  his  foot  iniprefi 
On  the  ftrong  nec^;  of  that  deltruftive  beaft. 

Dryden: 
a.  To.  fix  deep.    We  Ihould  dwell  upon  the  ar- 
guroeiits,  aud  'impre/s  the  frioliVes  of  perfuaCon 
upon  cur  own  hearts,  *till  we  feel  the  force  of 
them'.   IVatts,—         .      "*  ' ' 
3.  To  mark,  as  im^reflTed  by  a  ftamp. — 
So  foul  and  ugly,' that  exceeding  fear 
Their  vifages  impre/ft  when  they  approached 
near.  Spenjer» 


rated.— What  could  implant  in  the  body  fuch  pe-    4.  To  force  into  fervice.    Tj'hls  is  generally  row 
<:uUar  ?^^r<j«i/ft»!r,  as  ihouid  have  fuch  power  ?    ipoktn  and  written /r(/j.—  • 


1  Hf        ( 

Hit  age^lias  diarms  In  it.  hia  fitle  more, 
To  pluck  Uie  commDn  bofonis  on  his  fidei 


And  turn  our  inipreft  launces  in  our  eyes. 
Which  do  command  them. 


Macbeth  (hall  nevpr  vanquifhM  be,  untH 
Great  Bimam  w9od  to  Dunlinane^s  high  hill 
Shall  come  again (t  him. 

^Th^t  will  never  be : 

Who  can  imfirt/j'the  fbreft,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth  boutid  root  ?  •    '      Sbah 

— Ormond'fliould  contribute  all  he  could  Tor  tBe 
making  thdfe  levies  of  men,  for  imprffiag'of  flii'iis. 

•  IMPRESSIBLE,  adf.  [in  ind  p'rejum,  Lat.] 
What  may  he  impreflr<*d.-*-The  difference  of  im- 
pr-'^bie  and  not  impreffibUt  figurableandoot  figpr- 
able,  ^re  plebian  notions.    Bacon* 


43  )  i  M  p' 

coal  trade,  and  giving  ftcUrity  to  go  t^  the  fiihing 
'      ne^ct  feafon. 

(t.)  *  IMPRESSION.  «./.  [imprejioy  Lat.  i«- 
Sbak,   preffiott^Vr,]  i.  Thc,a<ft  of  prefling  one  body  upon 


another. — Senfation  is  fuch  an  impreffion  or  mo- 
tion, made  in  fomc  part  of  the  body,  as  produces 
fome  perception  in  the  undefi^shiding.  Locke,  a* 
Mark  made  by  prefTure :  /lamp. 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  unlickM  bear-whelp. 
That'  carries  no  imprejpon  like  the  dan\.  Shai* 
3,  Image  frxed  in  the  mind. — Were  the  offices  of 
religion  ftript  of  all  the  extertia?  decencies,  they 
would  not  makeaduei/;7^r^o;2on  the  mind.  Atter» 
—The  falfe  reprefentations  of  the  kingdotn's  ene- 
mies'had  made  fome  imprefficn  in  the  mind  of  the 
fucceflbr.  S<ivift.  4.  Efficacious  agency ;  opera- 
tion ;  influence.— The  'king  had  made  him  high 


IMPRESSING  OF  Seamek.    The  poW(er|of  .flieriff  of  Suffex,  that  he  might  the  better  make 


impreffing  feamen  for  the  fea  fervice  by  the  king's 
commiiHon,  ha?  been  a  matter  of  great  difpute, 
and  fubmitted  to  with  great  reludtance.  Sir  Mi- 
chael Potter  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  pradlice 
of  imprefiing,  and  granting  powers  to  tEie  adi^l- 
ralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very  ancient  date. 


hkpreffion  upon  that  county.  Clanndon»—Wt  lie 
open  to  the  imprejjioiu  of  flattery,  which  we  ad- 
mit without  fcruple,  becaufe  we  think  we  deferve 
it.  -^///r^ar;.— Univerfal  gravitation  is  above  all 
Daechanifm,  and  proceeds  from  a  divine  energy 
and  imprefion.  Bentkj.^— There  is  a  real  knowledge 


and  has  been  uniforinly  continued  by  a  regular    of  material  things,  when  the  thing  itfelf,  and  the 

fertes  of  precedents  to  ttie  prefent  time  :  whence    — *  ^^' ^  ' ^  -  '*' ^ /•__!•__   ?_ 

he  concludes  it  to  be  p4rt  of  the  common  law. 
The  difficulty  arifes  hence,  that  no'ftatutehas  ex- 
prefsly  declared  this  power  to  bd  in  the  crown, 
though  maiiy  of  them  ftrongly"  imptj^  it.  The 
ftatute  a  Ric.  11.  c.  4.  fpeaks  of  inarmers  being 


real  kdion  and  impr^on  thereof  on  our  fenfes,  ia 
perceived.  Cbeyne,  5.  Effect  of  an  attack.— Such 
a  defeat  of  near  two  hundred  horfe,  feconded  with 
two  tho\ifand  foot,  may  fnrely  endure  a  conipari- 
fon  with  any  ofHhe  braveft  imprejions  in  ancient 
.     .  ^    thnes.    Jfbtton,    6.  Edition ;  number  printed  at 

arreftcd  and  retained  for  the  king's  fervice,  as  of   once :  one  courfe  of  printing. — To  be  diftraded 


a  thing  well  known>  and  praAifed  without  dif- 
pute ;  and  provides  a  remedy  againfl  their  running 
away.  By  a  later  ftatutlf,  if  any  witerman,  who 
ufes  the  river  Thames,  (hall  hiae  himfelf  during 
the  execution  of  any  commiffion  of  prcffing  for 
the  king's  fervice,  he  is  liable  to  he^vy  penalties. 
By  another,  (5  £/iz»  c.  5.)  no  fifherman  ihafl  be 
taken  by  the  queen's  commiffion  to  ferve  as  [^ma- 
riner; but  the  commiffiorf  fhall  be  firft  brought  to 
two  jufticcs  of  the  peace,  inhabiting  near  the  lea 
coaft  where  the  mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  the 
intent  that  the  juftides  may  choolfe  out  and  re- 
turn fuch  a  number  of  able-bodied  men,  ^s  in 
the  commiffion  are  contained,  to  ferve  her  majefty. 
And  by  others,  cfpedal  protections  are  allowed  to 
feamen  in  particular  drcumftaricefe,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  impVefled.  Fer!7men  are  alfo 
faid  to  be  privileged  fromTx-ing  imprefled,  atrom- 
mon  law.  All  which  do  moft  evidentfy  itpply  a 
power  of  .impreifing  to  reRde  fbmeWhere ;  and  if 
any  where,  it  muft,  from  the  fpirit  of  our  Condi- 


with  many  opinions,  makes  men  to  be  of  the  laft. 
imprefloTtt  and  full  of  change.  Bacon.^For  ten 
imprejftom^  which  his  works  have  hacl  in  fo  many 
years,  at  prefent  a  hundr^  books  are  fcarcely 
purchafed  once  a  twelvemonth,  Dryden* 

(a.)  Impression  {§  i.  def,  3.)  is  -pplied'to  the 
fpecies  of  objects  which  are  fuppofed  to  make 
fome  mark  on  the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  me- 
mory. The  Peripatetics  affert,  that  bodies  emit 
fpecies  refembling  them,  which  are  conveyed  to 
the  common  fenformm^  and  they  are  rendered  in- 
telligible by  the  adive  intelledt ;  and,  when  thus 
fpiritualized,  are  called  expressions,  or  ^jr/r^ 
fpecies^  as  being  expreffed  f/om  others. 

(3.)  Impression  (f  i.  def,  6.)  denotes  the  W/- 
tion  of  a  book,  regarding  the  mecl^anical  part  on- 
ly 5  whereas  edition  takes  in  alfo  the  care  of  the 
editor,  who  corrected  or  augmented  the  copy, 
adding  notes,  &c,  to  render  the  work  more  u(e* 
ful. 

*  IMPRESSURE.  ».  /.  [from  imprtfs:\    The 


tution,  as  well  as  from  the  frequent  mention  of   tnark  made  by  prefTure;  the  dint;  the  impref- 
thc  king's  commiffion,  refide  in'  the  crown  alone,    -fion. — 


This  method  of  manning  the  navy  can  b^confi- 
fidercd  «  only  defeniiblefrom  publid  riecdfity,  to 
which  ail  private  confiderations  muft  give  way. 
The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being 
imprefled :  appreptides  for  three  years ;  the  maf- 
tcr,  mate^  and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every 
loo  tons,  of'Veflels  employed  in  the  coal  trade; 
ail  under  x8  years  of*  age,  and  above  $$  \  foreign- 
ers in  merchant  ihips  and  privateers ;  landmen  be- 
taking themfelves  to  fea  for  two'years;  feamen  in 
the  Gr^nland  filhery,  and  harpooners  employ- 
«d|  dnrib^tht  int«fval  of  thefifliing  feafon,  in  the 


Lean  but  upon  a  ru(h. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  imprrffure 
Thy  palm  fome  moments  keep.  Sbak* 

IMPRIMATUR,  a  Latin  verb,  fignifying,  Let 
U  be  printedf  much  ufed  on  books  printed  in  the 
x6th  and  i7th  centuries,  introducing  copies  of 
warrants  for  their  publication,  figned  by  the  Lord 
"Chancellor  or  other  public  officer,  before  the  li- 
berty of  the  prefs,  that  invaluable  privilege  of 
Britons,  was  thoroughly  underftood,  and  acknow- 
ledged. Pope  or  Swift,  (we  forget  which)  ufes 
the  word  as  a  nourii  in  the  following  lines : 

Fa  "As 


IMP 


( 


"  As  if  fome  learned  dunce  had  faid  *Tu  right, 
**  And  imprimatur  nfher'd  it  to  light." 

•  To  IMPRINT.  V.  a.  [imprimer,  Fr.]  i*  To 
mark  upon  any  fubftance  by  preffure. — One  and 
the  fame  feal  tmprinUd  upon  pieces  of  wax  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Holder^!  EUtnents  of  Speech. — ^Hav- 
ing furveyed  the  image  of  God  in  thelbul  of  man, 
we  are  not  to  omit  thofe  characters  of  majefty 
that  God  imprinted  upon  the  body.  South. —  ^ 

She  amidft  his  fpacious  meadows  flows ;  ^ 
Inclines  her  urn  upon  his  fotten'd  lands, 
.  And  fees  his  immVous  herds  imprint  her  fands* 

Prior. 
2.  To  ftamp  words  upon  paper  by  the  u(e  of 
types.  3.  To  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. — There 
is  a  kind  of  qonveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting 
'  palTageSyamongft  compliments,  which  is  of  fingu- 
lar  ufe.  Bacon^ — ^We  have  all  thofe  ideas  in  our 
undcrftandings  which  we  can  make  the  objeds  of 
our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  thofe  fenfible 
qualities  which  firft  imprinted  them.  Locke. — Re- 
tention is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds 
thofe  ideas  which,  after  imprimin^f  have  difap* 
peared.  £o(ir.«~By  familiar  acquamtance  he  has 
got  the  ideas  of  thofe  two  different  things  diftindly 
imprinted  on  his  mind.  Locke.  ^.TolMP&iHTm 
is  lefs  proper.  When  we  fet  before  our  eyes  a 
round  globe,  the  idea  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of 
a  fiat  circle  varioufly  {haddwed.  Locke. 

*  To  IMPRISON,  v.a.  [emprifoner^  Fr.  in  and 
pri/on.]  To  (hut  up;  to  confine;  to  keep  from' 
liberty ;  to  reftrain  in  place. — 

He  imprifon*d  was  in  chains  remedilefs. 
For  that  Hyppolytus'  rent  corfe  he  did  mirefs. 

Spenfer. 
Now  we  are  in  the  ftreet,  he  fifft  of  all, 


Improvidently  proud,  cr^ps  to  the  wall ; 
And  fo  imprijon^d  and  hemmM  in  by  nie. 


Donne* 


Sells  for  a  little  ftate  his  liberty 
Try  to  imprifon  the  refiftlefs  wind ; 

So  fwift  is  guilt,  fo  hard  td  be  confin'd.  Dryd. 
— If  a  man  mprifms  himfelf  in  his  clofet,  and  em- 
ploys reafon  to  find  out  the  nature  of  ihe  corpo- 
real world,  without  experiments,  he  will  frame  a 
fcheme  of  chimeras.  Jfiatti. — It  is  not  improbable, 
that  all  the  virtual  heat  in  the  juices  of  vegetables^ 
metals,  and  minerals,  may  Jbe  owing  to  the  adUon 
of  the  impri/one(t  rays.  Cheyne. 

(!,).♦  IMPRISONMENT.^*./,  lemprifonne- 
m*nti  Fr.  from  imprifon,]  Confinement ;  claufure  $ 
ftate  of  being  ihut  in  prifon.  It  n^y  be  written 
empri/onment,^^ 

His  finews  waxen  weak  and  raw. 

Through  long  imprifonment  and  bard  conftraint. 

Spenfir* 
Which  fhall  I  firft  bewail» 

Thy  bondage  or  loft  fight  ? 

Thou  art  become,  O  worft  imprifonment  I 

The  dungeon  of  tbyfelf.  Miltm. 

From  retentive  cage 

When  fullen  Philomel  efcapes,  her  notes 

She  varies,  and  of  paft  imprifonment 

Sweetly  complains.  Philipt. 

— Count  Serinir  fttU  clofe  prifoner  in  this  caftle, 
loft  his  fenfes  by  his  long  imprifonment  and  afflic- 
tions. Mdifon,— It  is  well  if  they  4on't  fix  the 
brand  of  hercfy  on  the  man  who  is  leading  them 
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out  of  their  long  imprifonmentf  and  loofiog  the  ht'* 
ters  of  their  fouls,  fTattJ. 

(a.)  Imprisonment.  No  perfon  is  to  be  impri- 
foned  but  as  the  law  diredts,  either  by  the  comniand 
or  order  of  a  court  of  record,  or  by  lawful  warrant ; 
or  the  king's  procefs,  on  which  one  may  be  law- 
fully detained.  At  common  law,  a  perton  could 
not  be  tmprifoned  unleia  he  were  guilty  of  fome 
force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body  was  fub- 
je£t  to  imprifonment,. as  one  of  the  higheft  execu- 
tions. Where  the  law  gives  power  to  imprifon, 
in  fuch  cafe  it  is  juftifiable,  provided  he  that  does 
it  in  purfuance  of  a  ftatute,  exactly  purfues.  the 
ftatute  in  the.  manner  oldoing  it-;  for  otherwiie  it 
will  be  deemed  falfe  imprifonment,  and  of  confe- 
quenceit  is  unjuftifiable.  Every  warrant  for  com- 
mitment for  imprifoning  a  perfon,  ought  to  run, 
"  till  delivered  by  due  courle  of  law,  and  not 
**  until  farther  order ;"  which  has  been  held  in : 
and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where  one  is.imprifoned  on  a 
W^ant  not  mentioning  any  caufe  for  which  he 
is  committed.  See  A&RBSTt  $  t»  ft ;  and  Com- 
mitment, f  a. 

(3.)  Imprisonment,. False.  Bvery  confine- 
ment of  the  perfon  is  an  imprifonment,  whether 
it  be  in  a  common  prifon  or  m  a  private  houfct  or 
in  the  ftocks,  or  even  by  forcibly  detaining  one 
in  the  public  ftreets..  Unlawful  w  falfe  impri/ba^ 
mentf  confifts  in  fuch  confinement  or  detention 
without  fufiicient  authority :  which  authority  may 
arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the  courts  of 
juftice ;  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal  power 
to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  jeal,  and  exprel^ 
fing  the  caufe  of  fuch  commitment*;  or  from  fome 
other  fpecial  caufe  warranted,  for  the  necei&ty  of 
the  thing,  either  by  common  law  or  a6t  of  parlia- 
ment ;  fuch  as  the  arrefting  of  a' felon  by  a  pri- 
vate perfon  without  warrant,  the  impressing  of 
mariners  for  the  public  fervice,  or  the  apprehend- 
ing pf  waggoners  for  mifbehaviour  in  the  public 
highways.  Falfe  imprifonment  alfo  may  arife  by 
executing  a  lawful  warrantor  procefs  at  an  unlaw- 
ful  time,  as  on  a  Sunday ;  or  in  a  place  privileged 
from.arrefts,  as  in  the  verge  of  the  king's  court. 
The  remedy  is  of  two  forts ;  the  one  rcmowng 
the  Injury,  the  other  making  fatijfaSion  for  it. 
The  means  of  removing  the  a^ual  injury  of  falfe 
imprifonment  are  fourfold,  i.  By  writ  «f  Mai n- 
PRizE.  a.  By  writ  J>e  Otio  et  Atia.  j.  By  writ 
De  HoMiME  Replegiando.    4.  By  writ  ot  Ha- 


beas Corpus.  See  thofe  articles.  The/atlt/aSofy 
remedy  for  this  injuij  of  falfe  impritonment,  is 
by  an  a^tipn  of  tre^pals  vi  et  armis^  ofually  called 
an  aSion  ^ falfe  imprifonment  t  which  is  generally, 
and  almoft  unavoidably,  accompanied  with  a 
charge  of  affault  and  battery  alfo :  and  therein 
the  pafiY  fliall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  be 
has  received ;  and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all 
other  injuries  committed  with  force,  aennet  £u^ 
mijf  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  for  the  viola* 
Uon  of  the  pubKc  peace. 

« IMPROBABIUTY.  n.f.  [from  improha^U.^ 
Ublikelihood ;  difficult  to  be  believed.-*Tlie  dif. 
ficulty,  and  the  improbaUUty  of  atteroptuig  this 
fuccefsfully,  is  s^^t.  Hqmmond.'-h^  to  the  im^ 
prohabilities  of  a  fpirit  appearing,  I  bokily  anfwcT 
himy  that  a  heroic  poet  is  not  tied  to  the  bare 

reprefentatioo 
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TCprefettlatkm  of  what  is  tra^  or  exceeding  pro- 
bable. Bryden^ 

*  IMPKOBABi(.E4  adj.  \impfbahU9  Fr.  imfro- 
haiiiisf  IaU m KiAprohahic^  Unlikely;. iacredtble. 
—This  account  of  party  patches  will  appear  ini- 
probahie  to  thofe  who  live  at  a  diftance  m>ni  the 
£i(bioDab1e  world.  Addifon, 

*  IMPROBABLY,  adv.  Ifrom  hnprehahU.]  x. 
Without  likelihood.  2.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  ap- 
proved. Obfolete.-— Ariftotle  teffs  us*  if  a  drop 
of  wine  be  put  into  ten  thouiand  meafure^  of  wa- 
ter* the  wine  being  overpowered*  wilt  be  turned 
into  water:  he  fpeaks  very  improbably.  Bajle. 

*  To  IMPROBAXE-  V.  a.  \in  tndpnbot  Lat] 
Kot  to  approve.  Ainfyvoftb. 

(i.)  *  IMPROBATION. «.  /.  [improbdthf  lot. 
trnprobation^Vr,]  Aft  of  difallowing.  Ain/wortb. 

UO-lMPRoBATioM*  in  Scots  law,  an  adion 
brought  for  fetting  any  deed  or  writing  afide  up- 
on the  bead  of  forgery. 

*  IMPROBITY. «./.  [improbitas.Umfrobajfl^ 
tin.]  Want  of  honedy ;  difhonefty ;  batenefs.— He 
was  perhaps  ezcommunicable,  yea«  and  caft  out 
for  notorious  mtprekUf.  t  Hooker.'rVff!  Iblance 
the  improbity  of  the  one  with  the  improbity.  VEf- 
trattgt* 

*  To  IMPROUFICATE.  ^.  «.  U»  ^nd  pr^- 
/fi.]  To  impregnate}  to  fecundate*-  A  word 
cot  ufed.^A  difficulty  in  eges  is  how  the  foerm 
of  the  cock  imfro^eataf  and  makes  the  oval  con- 
ception fmitmL  Brown. 

IMPROMPTU*  a  Latin  word  frequently  ufed 
among  the  Frendi,  and  fometimes  in.  Engliib,  to 
fignify  a  piece  made  EXTEMPoaiy  or  off-hand^ 
without  any  previous  raeditationt  by  mere  force 
and  vivacity  of  Imagination. 

*  IMPROPER*  adj.  [impropret  French ;  im- 
proprius^  La^tin.]  i.  Not  well  adapted ;  unquali- 
fied.—As  every  icicnce  rc«|uires  a  peculiar  genius* 
fo  likewife  thm  is  a  gemus  peculiarly  improfer 
for  every  one.  Burnet.  %.  Unfit ;  not  conducive 
to  ibe  right  end.-*The  methods  uCed  in  an  origi 


when  the  church  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  ky« 
man*  and  an  appropriation  is  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  bilhop*  college*  or  religious  houfe, 
though  fometimes  thefe  terms  are  confoiAided. 
^^'— Having  an  impropriation  in  his  eftate*  be 
took  a  cdUrfe  to  difpoie  of  it  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  vicarage.  Sptlman* 
(ft.)  iMpaoPRi ATiON*  in  eccleOaftical  law.  See 

ArPROPRlATION,  §  %. 

«  IMPROPRIATOR. «./.  [icom  impr^priatt.J 
A  layman  that  has  the  pofleffion  of  the  lands  el 
the  churchy— Where  the  vicar  leaies  his  glebe*  the 
tenant  muft  pay  the  great  tythes  to  the  redor  or 
impropriator.  Ayltjfu 

*  ifeROPiUETY.  «./  [improfnete  French  ; 
impropritUfl^t.}  Unfitnefs;  unfuiUblenefs }  nu 
accuracy ;  want  of  juftice.r— Thefe  mighty  ooes^ 
whofe  ambition  could  fuifer  them  to  be  califld 
gods*  would  never  be  flattered  into  immoreidky  $ 
but  the  proudeft  have  been  convinced  of  the  m^- 
propriety  of  that  appellation.  JBrowir.— Many  gro& 
improprieties,  however  anthoriied  by  pnQio^ 
ought  to  be  difcarded.  Swift.  • 

*  IMPROSPBROUS.  adj.  [in  Ttnd  fr^eraus.} 
Unhappy;  unfortunate;  not  fucceMful^^Thit 
method  is  in  the  defign  probable^how  trnpr^lper" 
wt  foever  the  wickedneis  of  men  hath  renqeved 
the  fucceis  of  it.  Hammtmd.'^Ont  pride  Muoet 
us  at  once  into  the  guilt  of  bold^  and  pmufhrnent 
xsi  improjperout  rebels.  J^eeay  o/'Piorfv— 

Seven  revolving  years  are  wholly  n»* 
Since  the  impro^ous  voyage  we  begun.  Bryd* 

*  IMPR08PBR0USLY.  adv.  [from  improffer- 
0«i.]  Unhappily;  unfuccefsfuUy ;  with  ill rortnne. 
—This  experiment  has  been  but  very  improper* 
co^  attempted.  Bo^le. 

*  IMPROVABLE,  adj.  [from  improve.]  Capa- 
bk  of  being  advanced  from  a  good  to  a  better 
ftate  ;  capable  of  melioration*— Adventures  ixi 
knowledge  are  laudable,  and  the  eOays  of  weaker 
beads  afford  impr&vabie  hints  unto  better.  Browiu 
—-We  have  ftock  enough,  and  that  too  of  (b  , 


oal  difieale  would  be  very  improper  in  agottty  cafe*   provable  a  nature,  that  is*  capable  of  infinite  ad- 

Arbatbnot.    3.  Kot  iuft ;  not  accurate*--;  vancement.  Deet^  ^ Pieiy>r-^Mui  is  accommoda* 

He  diiappear'd,  was  firified ;  ted  with  moral  principles^  improvable  by  the  eK« 

ercife  of  his  faculties.  ii2alr.—AninaLa1s  are  not  jOT* 
provable  beyond  their  proper  genius :  a  dog  will 
never  learn  to  mew*  nor  a  cat  to  bark*  Grew.-^l 
have  a  fine  fpread  c^  improvable  1ands»  and  am  al- 
ready planting  woods  and  draining  marihes.  Addi/l 

*  IMPROVABLEKESS.  n.  /.  [from  iff^rova- 
ble.l    Capablenefs  of  being  made  better, 

•  IMPROVABLY.  adv.  [from  impr^vaUe.^ 
In  a  manner  that  admits  of  melioration. 

it.)*  To  IMPROVE.  V.  a.  [in  and^rs^.  ^uqfi 
probwnfacere.  Skmmr.]  To  advance  any  thing 
nearer  to  :perfedion ;  to  raile  from  good  to  bet» 
ter.  We  amend  a  bad^  but  improve  a  ro^  thing. 
—I  love  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the  liviog 
by  impnring  that  of  the  dead.  1>ettbam^^ 

Iteaven'feems  improved  whh  a  fnperior  nf, 

And  the  bright  arch  refleAs  a  double  day.  P^, 
a.  iitf  and  proves  improuveff  French;-  it^robop 
To  difprove.]  Now  difufed^-^Though  the  pro* 
phet  Jeremy  Was  unjuftly  accuft^^yei  doth  not 
that  improve  any  thing  that  I  have  faid«  WhitgifteK 

(».)  *  To  iM^aovE*  V.  n.  To  advance  in  good- 
aeftr-^We  take  care  to  imr^rotv  in  our  frugality 

ani 


For  'tis  improper  fpeech  to  £iy  he  dy'd  s 
He  was  exhal'd.  Dryden^ 

«  IMPROPERLY,  adv.  [from  improper^  s. 
Kot  fitly ;  incongruoufly.  a..  Not  juftly ;  not  ac- 
curately.— 

Impr^erly  we  meafure  Ufe  by  breath ; 
Such  do  not  truly  live  who  merit  death.  l>ryd. 
•—They  afforin^me  of  their  affiftance  in  corred* 
ing  my  faults  where  I  fpoke  improperly  $  I  was  en« 
com^ged.  Dryden. 

«  To  IBiPROPRIATE.  v.  a.  [in  and  profriasA 
t*  To  convert  to  private  «fe ;  to  feize  to  faimfeln 
—For  the  pardon  of  the  reft»  the  fcingf  thought  iC 
aot  fit  it  ihould  pais  by  parliament ;  thet  better, 
being'matter  of  grace*  to  impropriate  the  thanks 
to  himfelf.  Baeoft.  a.  To  put  the  pofleflioos 
of  the  church  into  the  hands  of  kicks.~Mrs 
Gulfton  .being  poflefled  of  the  impropriate  parfon- 
age  of  BardweU  in  Suflblk*  did  procure  from  the 
king  leave  to  annex  the  fame  to  the  vicarage. 
Speiman. 

do  •  IMPROPRIATION,  n.  f.  [froin  impr^ 
prjau*]   An  impropriatioM  is  properly  fo  calk4 
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itd  diligence ;  im-tues  which  becotbe  usypatticu* 
larly  in  times  of  t^ar.  Atterb^ 

*  IMBROVEMENT.  »./ {from  f;«/>wtv.]  \. 
/Melioration  \  advancement  of  any  thing  from  good 
to  better. — Some  virtues  tend  to  die  prefervatidn 
of  health,  and  others  to  the  improvement  and  fe- 
curity  of  eftates.  TUlotJon,  %^  A<ft  of  improving; 
fomething  added  or  changed  for  the  better :  {bme- 
times  with  on* — The  parts  of  Sinori,  Camilla,  and 
Ibme  few  otberB,  are  improvements  on  the  Greek 
poet.  Addifm.  %.  Pk-ogrcfs  from  good  to  better. 
—There  is  a'defign  of  publishing  a  hiftory  of  ar- 
obitectme,  with  its  federal  improvements  and  de* 
cays.  Adiifon.  4.  Inftrudtion ;  edification .-^I 
look  .up6h  your  city  as  the  beft  .place  of  improve- 
ment :  frorh  the  fcfaool.  we  go  td  the  -nniTertityt 
but  from  the  univerfitiet  to  London.  South,  5. 
Effed  of  melioration. — Love  is  the  gfeateft  of  hu- 
^  man  affedions^  and  friendihip  the  nobleft  and 
inoft  refined  improvement  of  love.  South. 

. « IMPROVER.  If./.  Ifrom  imfrove.]  i.  One 
that  makes  himfelf  or  anything  elfe  better.r— They 
were  the  greateft  improvers  of  tfaofe  qualifications 
with  which  courts  ufed  to  be  adorned.  Clarendon* 
-^The  firft  ftarted  ideas  have  been  examined^  and 
SBfluif  efibduaHy  confuted  by  the  late  imfrovers 
of  this  way.  i>fi/v— Homer  is  like  a  ikilfuf  ixn^ro- 
vert  who  places  a  beautiful  ftatue,  fo  as  to  an- 
swer feveral  viftas.  P&pe.  %.  Any  thing  that  me* 
liorates. — Chalk  is  a  very  great  improver  of  moft 
lands.  Mort, 

«  IMFROVIDED.  adj.  [improvifiuf  Latin  ; 
imprevUfFrJ]  Unforefeen;  unexpeded;  unpro- 
vided againft. — 

She  fobomed  hath 
This  crafty  meflenger  with  letters  vain, 
To  work  new  woe,  and  improvidtd  fcath, 
By  breaking  off  the  band  betwixt  us  twain. 

Spenfer, 

♦  IMPROVIDENCE. «./.  [from  iw^rowiAm/.l 
Want  of  forethought;  want  of  caution. — Men 
would  efcape'  floods  by  running  up  to  mountains ; 
and  though  fome  might  perifh  through  improvi- 
deneef  many  woukl  efcape.  Hale. — ^The  improve 
dence  of  my  neighbour  muft  not  make  me  inhu** 
man.  VEftrange. 

♦  IMPROVIDENT,  adj.  [»m/r«rfAi/,  Latin.] 
Wanting  forecaft ;  wanting  care  fo  provide. — 

Improvident  foldiers,  had  your  Watch  been 
good, 
This  fudden  mifchief  never  could  have  fall'n. 

ShaA. 

When  men  well  have  fbd,  the  blood  being 

warm, 

Then  ace  theymoft  improMntrtji  harm.  I>aideL 

-^I  flniU  conchide  this  digvefikm,  and  return  to 

the  time  when  that  brzik  and  improvident  refolu- 

tton  lAras  taken,  Clanndon.^Th\%  were  an  impro* 

vident  revenge  in  tlie  young  ones,  whereby  they 

nuft  deftroy-themfelves.  Brown. 

*lMPKOVJD&^TLY.adv.[framin^rwident.] 
Without  forethought ;  without  caie.— 
Now  we  are  in  the  fheet,  he  fitit  of  all, 
Impr&videatif  proud,  creeps  (o  the  wall ; 
.  And  fo  impiilbn'd,  aqd  bemm'd  in  by  me. 
Sells  for  a  little  ftate  his  liberty.  Dotme. 

♦  iMPROVISION.  «.  /.  [in.  and  proviJSon.-] 


) 
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Want  of  fbretbought^^^Her  improvi/km  woald  U 
juftly  accufable.  Brown. 

*  IMPRUDENCE.  «./.  [i^tprudenee^  French; 
imprudentiat  Lat^]  Want.x>f  prudences  indifcre- 
tion ;  negligence ;  inattention  to  ihtereft. 

*  IMPRUDENT,  ddj.  [imprudent;  ?fvac\i\ 
imprudensi  Latin.]  Wanting  prudence ;  injudici- 
ous} iiidafcreet;  negligent. — Thei:e  is  no  fuch 
imprudent  perfon  as  he  that  neglects  God  and  hii 
foul.  Ti/lotfoM.  ' 

*  IMPUDENCE.  In./.  [impudetUe,  French  j 
^  ♦  iMPUDENCY.5fi«^«/tffl/«r,  Lat.}  Shame, 
leflhcfs;  imraodefty. —     •  - 

■     I  ne'er  heard. yet,  - 
That  any  of  tbefe  bolder  vices  wanted 
.  Lefs  impudence  to  gainfay  what  they  did, 

Than  ta  perform- it  firft.  SbaL 

•^Nor  did  Noah's  infirmity  jufH^  Cham's  impv 
detuyf  or  exempt  him  from  that  ciirfe  of  being  fer* 
vant  of  fervants.  K.  Charks.-^Thoit  clear  truths, 
that. either  their  own  evidence  forces  us  to  admit, 
or  common  experience  makes  it  impudence  to  dc* 
ny'.  Lotke.    - 

*  IMPUDENT,  adj.  [itnpudent,  French;  im- 
pudensr  Lat.}  x .  Skameleft ;  wantlng.modefty.— 
It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of 
words  that  come  with  mdre  than'  impudent  faucU 
oefs  from  you,  ean  thruft  me  from  a  level  confi« 
deration.  Shakj-^ 

When  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear. 
Is  to  be  impudent*  Jkjden. 

i.  Unchafte;  immodefl:. 

*  IMPUDENTLY.  ad<^.  [from  m^udent.'} 
Shamelefsly;  without  modefty. — 

.  Atonceaffail 
With  open  mouths,  and  in^udentij  rail. 

Sandji, 
Why  fhould  foft  Fabius  impudently  bear 
Names  gtim'd  by  conqneft  in  the  Gallic  war  ? 
Why  Iay«  he  claim  to  Hercules  his  ftrain. 
Yet  dares  be  bafe,  effeminate,  and  vain  ?  Dryi* 

*  Td  IMPUGN.  V.  a.  [impugnerf  Fr.  impugwh 
LatJ.  To  attack;  to  aifautt  by  law  or  argument. 

Of  a  (hange  nature  is  the  fuit  you  follow; 
Yet  in  fuch  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you*  Sbak* 

— I  cannot  think  myfelf  engaged  to  difconrfe  of 
lots,  as  to  their  n'ature,  ufe,  and  aRowableoefs ; 
and  that  not  only  in  matters  of  moment  and  bufi- 
nefsy  but  alfo  o/^ recreation,  which  is  impugnedhj 
fome,  thdugh  better  defended  by  others.  South. 
«^St  Hierom  reporteth,  that  he  law  one  of  thefe 
in  his  time ;  but  the  ttuth  hereof  I  will  not  raibly 
impugn^  or  over  boldly  affirm.  Peach,  on  Drmi'iug. 

*  IMPUGNER. «./.  [from  impugn.]  One  that 
attacks  or  inv^es/ 

*  IMPUISSANCE.  w./ [Fmjch.]  Impotence; 
maKlity;  weaknefs  v-f<eeblenefs.-^As  he  would 
not  truft  Fendinando  and  Maximilian  for  fupports 
of  war,  fo  theimpuifaace of  the  one,  and  the  doa- 
ble proceeding  of  the  other,  ky  fsir  for  htm  for 
occafions  to  accept  of  peace.  Bacon*s  Henry  VII. 

*  IMPULSE.  n.f.  [imptd/us,  Lat.]  i.  Commu- 
Bleated  force ;  the  effect  or  one  body  aaing  upon 
another.— If  theie  littlem^ti^  fet  thegreat  wheels 
of  devotion  on  work,  the  largenefs  and  height  of 
that  fhan  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  theiinalhiefs 
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us  manife'Vly  by  imfuJ/e,  Xoci^.— Bodies*  fi?3^;th9 
im^/^  of  a  fiuid>  can  only  gravitate  injprQportioa 
to  tbeir  furfacesy  aod  not  according  to.tbeirqnanr 
tity.of  matter,  which  l&  contrary  toeKpeneoce^ 
Ciujne.,  a«  Influence  aifUng  upon  the  mind ;  .men 
live;  idea  ipprefled^ — 

.  Hean  time*  Uy  Jove's  inifuifep  Mezentias 
arno'd.  ,  ..., 

Succeeded  Turpn^  /  Pryd. 

»— Theib  w^  my  natural  imputes  for  the  under- 
taking y  but  there  was  an  Accidental  motive,  which 
was  i\x\\  as  forcible-  i^/jr^^.— Mofes.  faiy  the  bulb 
l)urn  without  beiqg  confumed^  and  heard  a  voice 
out  of  it :  "this  was  fomething  befid^  hndmg  an 
impulje  upoft  hi^mind  to  go  to  Pharaqht  th^t  he 
mi^-ht  brm^  his  brethren  QUt  of  Egypt.  l»ckt. 
3.  Hoftile  im{y-eflioO. — 

Like  two  great  rocks  againft  the  raging  tide# 

Unmov'd  the  two  united  chiefs  abide* 

Suftain  th*  imtulfe^  and  receive  the  war.  Frlon 

•  IMPULSION.  «.*/.  [impulfion,  Fr.  impulfus^ 
Lat.]  I.  The  agency  of  body  in  pnotion  upon  bo- 
dy.— ^The  motion  in  the  minute  parts  of  any  folid 
body  paffeth  without  found  ;  for  that  found  that 
is  heard  fometimes  is  produjced^only  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  air,  and  not  by  the  Impttijum  of  the  air. 
J3aro;f. — ^To  the  impuifion  therp  is  reqnifite  the 
force  of  the  body  that.moveth,  and  the  refiftance 
of  the  body  that  is  moved  \  and  if  the  body  be  too 
great,  it  yieldeth  too  little.  Bacofi*j  Natural  H(fi. 
a.  Influence  operating  upon  the  mind. — 

But  thou  didft  plead 
Divine  impuifion,  prompting  how  thou  mightft 
rind  fome  occafion  to  infeft  our  foes.  Mlt,  Ag, 

•  IMPULSIVE,  e^'.  [impuffif,  Fr.  from  impul/e.] 
Having  thp  power  of  impulfe ;  moving  j  impellent, 

Nature  and  duty. bind  him  to  obedience ; 
But  thbfe  being  placed  in  a  lower  fphere. 
His  fierce  ambition^  like  the  highclt  mover, 
Has  hurried  with  a  ftrong  impmJfive  motion 
Againft  their  proper  courfe.  DenLam, 

— ^What  is  the  &>untain  or  impulfive  caufe  of  this 
prevention  of  fin  ?  It  is  perfe<5lly  free  grace.  South. 
Poor,  men !  poor  papers  !  we  and  they 
Do  feme  impulfi've  force  obey,  -^ 

And  are  but  play 'd -with,  do  not  play.     Prion 

•  IMPU^fITV.  «./.  [impmitey  fr.impwtitas, 
Latin.]  Freedom  from  punifhment ;  exemption 
from  punifhment. — In-  the  condition  of  fubjedts 
they  will  gladlv  continue,  as  long  as  they  may  be 
prot^ded  and  juitly  governed,  without  oppreflBon 
on  the  one  fide,  or  impimity  on  the  other,  DavUs^ 
— ^A  general  itnpunitj  would  confirm  them ;  for 
the  vulgar  will  never  believey  that  there  is  a  crime 
where  they  fee  no  penalty.  Addi/on. — Met),  po- 
tent in  the  commonwealth,  will  employ  their  ill- 
gotten  influence  towards  procuring  impwtity^  or 
extorting  oindue  favours  for  themleives  or.  depen- 
dents. Afierburj.' 

*  IMPURE.  ii<if'.  [impuTf  Fr.  impurtPt  Latin.] 
I.  Defiled  yvitii  guilt ;  unhply:  of  doen.-^ 
Ko  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  that  pure  region  o£  a  worthy  lov^, 
Than  earthly  fubfl:ance  can  unforc'd  afpire, 
Aod4eave  hifr  oaturt  to  cimverfe  with  fire. 


Hypocrites  auflxrely  talkf 
Condtimsiiiig  as  imp^e  what  God  hfM  made     • 
Fuze,  and  conunaods  to  foffle»  kaves  free  to  alU 

Miit^ 
^  Unchafte^r-* 

If  black  fcandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproaoh^ 
Attend  the  icquel  of  your  ImpoBtiohy 
your  meer  en£orcement  ibalj  acquittance  nte  ^ 
From  ail  the  impure  blots  and  Ifcains  thereof. 

—One  could  not  devife  a  more  proper  iieli  for  an 
impure  fpirit,than  that  which  Plato  has  touched 
upon.  Addljhn.  4-  Feculent  ^  foul  with  extrane- 
ous mixtures ;  drofly.  • 

*  IMPURELY,  <w/•x^.  [from  i*i/>ttn?.]  With  im^ 
purity. 

*  IMPURENESS.     \  n.f.  [impurite,  Fr.  impa^ 
(i.)  •  IMPURITY:  5  rt/flj,  Lat.  from  impure.^ 

X.  Want  of  fanaity ;  want  of  hoiineft.  ».  Ad  <f 
unchaftity.— Foul  impttrities  reigned  among  the 
monkilh  clergy.  Atterbwy.  3.  Feculent' admix- 
ture.— Cleanfe  the  alimentary  dvJSi  by-  vomiting 
and  clyfters,  the  impurities  of  which  will  be  car- 
rieci  into  the  blood.  Arbutbnot, 

(%,)  IMPU&ITY9  in  the  law^of  .Mof<dS|  is  any  le- 
gal defilement.  Of  thefe  there  were  federal  forts; 
Some  were  voluntary,  as  the  touching  a  dead  bo-, 
dy»  or  any  animal  that  died  oH-itielf,  or  any  crea** 
ture  that  was  efteemed  unclean ;  or  the  touching 
things  holy*  by  one  who  was  not  clean,  or  was 
not  a  pried ;  the  touching  one  who  had  a  le- 
profy»  one  who  had  a  gonorrbsea,  or  who  was 
polluted  by  a  dead  carcafe,  &c.  Sometimes  thefe 
impurities  were  involuntary ;  as  when  any  one  in- 
advertently touched  bones,  or  a  fepulchre,  or  any 
thing  polluted ;  or  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  as  pol- 
lute, as  the  leprofy,  &c.  The  bedsi  clothes,  and 
mdyeablesy  which  bad  touched  any  thing  urtclean, 
contradted  alfo  a  kind  of  impurity,  and  in  fome 
cafes  communicated  it  to  others.  Thefe  legal 
pollutions  were  generally  removed  bf  bathing, 
and  lafted  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The  perfon 
polluted  plunged  ov^r  the  head  in  the  water,  and 
either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  fo,  or  wait- 
ed himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  pol- 
lutions controued  7  days,  as  that  which  was  con- 
traded  by  touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  wo- 
men in  their  monthly  courfes  lafted  tilt  this  was 
over  with  them  ;  that  of  women  after  child -birth, 
lafted  40  days  after  the  birth  of  a  boy»  and  50  af- 
ter that  of  a  girl.  Others  lafted  till  the  perfon 
was  cured.  Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expi- 
ated by  facrifices ;  and  others  by  a  water,  made 
wi^h  the  aibes  of  a  red  heifer,  facrificed  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation.  When  the  leper  was 
cured,  he  went  to  the  temple,  and  offered  two 
birds,  one  of  which  was  killed,  and  the  other  fet 
at  liberty.  He  who  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or 
had  been  prefent  at  a  frmeral,  was  to  be  purified 
with  the  water  of  expiation,  upon  pain  of  death* 
A  woman  after  child-birth  offered  a  turtle  and  a; 
lamb  for  her  expiation  ;  or  if  poor,  two  turtles  ot 
two  young  pigeons.  Thofe  impuritiesf  which  are 
accurately  defcribed  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  were  only 
figures  of  thofe  more  hnportant  impurities,  the  fins 
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aad  iniqtdtiei  committal  againft  Godf  or  our 
neighbour.  The  faints  and  (irophcta  of  the  Old 
Teftameot  were  fenfible  of  this;  and  our  Saviour 
lias  ftrongly  inculcated,  that,  not  outward  'and 
corporeal  pollutions*  but  fnch  inward  pollutions 
ns  the  violations  of  juftice,  truth,  and  charity,  de- 
file the  foul,  and  render  it  polluted  in  the  fight  of 
God. 

*  To  IMPURPLE.  V.  a.  [empwrpery  Fr.  from 
p»pk>]  To  make  red ;  to  colour  as  with  purple. 

Kow  in  looft  garlands,  thick  thrown  off  the 
bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  fea  of  jaiper  (hone, 
Jni^ttrWtfstfwithceleftialrofes,  unird.     Miltw. 

*  IMPUTABLE,  adj.  [from  impate:\  i.  Charge* 
able  upon  any  one ;  that  of  which  one  may  be  ac- 
CttfedA-Tbat  firft  fort  of  fooliihnefs  is  impmabU 
to  them.  South.  «.  Accufable  \  chargeable  with 
a  fault.  Not4>rQper.-*If  the  wif^  departs  from 
her  hulband,  through  any  default  of  his,  as  on  ac- 
count oi  cruelty,  then  he  fhall  be  compelled  to 
allow  her  alimony ;  for  the  law  deems  her  to  be 
a  dutiful  wife  as  long  as  the  fault  lies  at  bis  door, 
and  (he  is  in  no  wife  imputable.  AjlM s  Parergon, 

*  IMPUTABLENESS.  »./.  (from  impuiabU.] 
The  quality  of  being  imputable.— *'Tis  neceffary 
to  the  imputabieness  of  an  adion,  that  it  be  avoid- 
able* NorrU. 

(i.)  *  IMPUTATION.  If.  /  [imputation,  Fr.] 
from  impute.]  x.  Attribution  of  any  thing :  ge- 
nerally of  ill**— 

Truft  to  me,  Uly  ffes ; 

Our  imputation  ihall  be  oddly  pois'd 

In  this  wild  action.  Sbak» 

—If  a  fon  that  is  fent  by  his  father  about  mer- 
chandife,  do  &11  into  fome  lewd  adion,  the  im- 
putation of  his  vrickednefs,  by  our  rule,  fhould 
C)e  impofed  upon  his  father.  Sbak.^— To  ufe,  in- 
telledions  and  volitions  in  the  infinite  eflence,  as 
hypothefes,  is  allowable ;  but  a  rigorous  imputa* 
tion  is  derogatory  to  him,  and  arrogant  in*  us. 
Glafuvilie's  Scepjis. — ^I  have  formerly  faid  that  I 
could  diftinguifh  your  writings  from  thofe  of 
any  others:  'tis  now  time  to  clear  myfelf  from 
any  imputation  of  feIf<onceit  on  that  fubjed. 
J^ryden.  %.  Sometimes  of  good. — ^If  I  had  a  fuit 
to  roafter  Shallow,  I  would  humour  bis  a.on 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  roafter. 
Sbak.  3.  Cenfure.;  reproach.— What foever  hap- 
pens, they  alfo  the  leaft  feel  that  fcoui-ge  of  vulgar 
i^nputatioUf  which  not  with  (landing  they  deferve. 
f^^r.— Let  us  be  careful  to  guard  ourfelves  a- 
gainft  cbefe  groundlefstm^/a/Zoiix  of  our  enemies, 
a,nd  to  rife  above  them.  Addifon^ — Neither  do  I 
reflet  upon  the  memory  of  his  late  majefly, 
whom  I  entirely  acquit  of  any  imputation  upon 
this  matter.  Swift.  4.  Hint;  flight  notice. — An- 
thonio  is  a  good  man. — Have  you  heard  any  im- 
putation  to  the  contrary  ?~No,  no  $  my  meaning 
is  to  have  you  underftand  me  that  he  is  fufficient. 
Sbak.  Merchant  of  Peniee. 

(a.)  Imputation,  in  theology,  the chaiging  to 
the  account  of  one  what  was  done  by  another : 
thus,  the  adortors  of  original  fin  nuintain,  that 
Adah's  fii^s  imputed  to  all  his  pofterity.  In  the 
fame  fenfe,  the  righteoufnefs  and  merits  of  Chrift. 
9re  iaid  to  be  imputod  to  true  beUevers* 
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•  IMPUTATIVE,  adj.  [from  impuU."^  That 
which  may  impute.  Ainfttfortb, 

•  To  IMPUTE  V. a.[imputer, Fr.  imputo, Lat.] 
I.  To  charge  upon;  to  attribute:  generally  ill; 
fometimesgood.— It  was  imputedto  hup  for  righte- 
oufnefs. Rom»  iv.  11.— Men  in  theu*  innovations 
fhould  follow  the  example  of  time,  which  inno- 
vateth  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  fcaice  t9  be 
perceived ;  for  otherwife  whatfoever  is  new  and 
unlooked  for,  ever  mends  fbme,  and  impairs  o- 
thers  i  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a  tottune, 
and  thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hort  fora 
wrong,  imputetB  it  to  the  author.  BaeOn. — ^I  nude 
it  by  your  perfuafion,  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  imputed 
it  to  tolly.  Temple.-- 

Impute  your  dangers  to  our  ignorance.  Drji. 
—This  obfcurity  cannot  be  imputedto  want  of  lan- 
guage in  fo  great  a  mafter  of  ftyle.  LocAe4 — I  have 
lead  a  book  imputed  to  lord  fiathurft,  called  a  dif- 
fertation  on  parties.  Swift.    2,  To  reckon  to  oae 
What  does  not  pioperly  belong  to  faim^-*- 
Thy  merit 
Imputed  fhall  abfolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both   righteous  and  uniighteoDS 
deeds  Milton* 

•  IMPUTER.  «./.  [firom  impuU.\  He  that  im- 
putes. 

I.  •  IN.  prep,  [in,  Lat.]  i.  Noting  the  place 
where  any  thing  is  prefent ;  not  without-^ 

In  fchool  of  love  are  all  things  taught  we  fee; 
There  leam'd  this  maid  of  arms  the  ireful  guife. 

Fairfitx. 
Is  this  place  here  not  fufHcient  ftrong 
To  guard  us  inf  Vaniei 

%.  Noting  the  (late  or  thing  prefent  at  any  time. 
—The  other  is  only  by  error  and  mifconceit  nam- 
ed the  ordinance  ot~  Jefus  Chrift :  no  one  proof  is 
yet  brouglii  forth,  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear 
to  be  f.i  in  very  deed.  Hooker ^-^ 

L\\-  e  k'-'^L  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  tuinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 

Sbak. 
Sir  Edmund  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  pre- 
late, 
With  many  more  confederates,  arc  in  arms* 

Sbak. 
Danger  before,  and  in,  and  after  the  ad, 
You  needs  muft  grant,  is  great.  Damd 

— ^However  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  may  truly  fay  it 
is  of  no  ufe  at  all  in  probabilities ;  for  the  alTent 
there,  being  to  be  determined  by  the  prepondeDcy» 
after  a  due  «ei|hing  of  all  the  proofs  on  both 
fi'ies,  nothing  is  fo  unfit  to  aififl  the  mind  in  that 
as  fyllogifm.  Locke. — God  hath  made  our  eternal 
and  temp.^ra!  interefts  in  moft  cafes,  very  confift- 
ent.  5m<f//^tt/^/.— None  was  fo  little  iji  their  friend- 
fhips,  or  f )  n;uch  in  that  of  thofe  whom  they  bad 
moft  abufed.  Vunciad.  $.  Noting  the  time.— 
— ^When  we  would  confider  eternity  a  parte  antu 
what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourfelves  and 
the  prefent  time  we  are  i »,  repeait  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  years  or  ages  paft  i  Locke.  4*  Noting 
power.— 

To  feed  men's  fouls,  quoth  he,  is  not  in  mar. 

Hub,  Talt- 
5.  Noting  proportion. — ^Let  ufury  in  general  be 
ledttced  to  five  in  the  hundred^  and  let  the  rate 

he 
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Badn,^  gile,ttointo1)eto0MatfeAwHJiftftdiiii?C>4a^.:-- 
In  the  faid  cftrky  lies  losfe  tfte  AvU  of  fome  ft)iti 
of  bivalve  laiger  tfialh  couM  lie  tthXKlttced  in  at 
tiiofe  holes.  Wbodward*  6.  CIareVhaiiie.«-^Th« 
pofture  of  left-handed  fencers  Is  io  di^rent  from 
that  of  the  rigltf-huidedi^  that  you  nra  upon  their- 
fwords  if  you  pufh  forwaid ;  and  they  are  m  wtdk 
yoa,  if  yoa  offer  to  ML  back  without  keepiog  yoor 
guard.  Tatkr, 

(3.)  *  IM  has  commonly  in  compofition  a  nega- 
tive or  privative  tenfe,  as  hi  the  Latin ;  fc  ^imw 
denotes  tfitft  which  aSj.  tnaOvue  that  which  doies 
not  oB,  lit  before  r  is  changed  into  r/  9%irri* 
tndar  i  before  /  into  /;  MjBaifmeg  and  into  m 
before  f«nie  ^ber  ^oofooants  ;  as  improbabh  f « 

"*  INABILITY.  »./  [iaabnitr:]  Impoifrance^ 
impotence:  want  of  power.— If  no  natural  nor 
cafval  inaMity  orofs  tlKir  defires,  they  always  de- 
lighting to  inure  themfehres  with  anions  moft  be-: 
neficial  to  others,  caooot  hut  gather  great  expe* 
rience,  and  through  eoBperience  the  more  wifdotn. 
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be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  oirrent. 
I  caoaot  but  lament  the  cpmnopa  couri^»  which* 
«t  leaft,  nine  in  ten  of  thole  who  eoter  into  the 
miniftry  are  obliged  to  enter.  Swifi»  (^  According 
to.— /»  all  likelihood  t  brought  all  my  limbs  oat  (v 
the  bed,  which,  'tis  probable,  he  has  not  done  c^ 
the  breach.  OiHer,  7.  Concerning,--'!  pnly  oon- 
fider  what  he,  who  is  allowed  to  have  carried  this 
arguibent  faitheft,  has  laid  on  it.  Locke^  t.  For 
the  fake.    A  folenm  phrafe.^— 

Now,  in  the  names  cKf  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  .meat  does  this  our  Csefar  feed. 
That  he  hds  grown  ib  great  I  Sbaki 

Imfiit  name  of  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 
Banifii  him  our  city.  Sbak. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  honour,  fir,  Ii>eg  vou, 
Tha^i  may  lee  your  father's  death  reveng'd. 

Brydfin* 

9.  No^iy  caufc.— 

King  Henry,  be  thv  title  right  or  wrongs  .....       w       .         

Lord  CUiTord vows tpngbt/tftbydefencel  &&a;f.    iiboi^ir ^Neither  ignomnce  nor  inability  can  be 

10.  In  that.    Becaufe.-rSome  things  they  ao  m    pretended ;  and  ^at  plea  can  we  oHer  to  divine 
that  tb^  are  men;  in  that  they  are  wHe  men,   juiHce  toprevent  condemnation \  Roigers. 
and  chriftian  men,  feme  things ;  fome  fhinffs  in       *  '^^  *  i>o».-fvt»*t««        ^  r, 
that  they  are  men  mifled,  and  blinded  with  er- 
ror.' Hooker  .-^Ht  cannot  brook  fucfadifgrace  well, 
as  he  ihall  run  into ;  in  thai  it  is  a  tmxig  of  his 
own  fearch.  Sbak>    i^.  In  as  mueb,    Sroce;  feed- 
ing that.*-Thofe  things  are  done  voluntarily  by 
us,  which  other  creatures  do  naturally,  m  m  muck 
as  we  might  ftay  our  doing  of  them  if  we  would. 
Hooktr. 

(a.) •  Ik. adv.  i.  Withinibme place }  not.oot^r" 
How  infamous  Ib  the  lisiUe,  fraudulent,  vnd  unctm- 
fcionableperibn ;  efoecially  if  he  be  Mve^  at  that 
confummate  and  robuil  degree  of  Talfehoqd'as  to 
play  in  and  out,  and  (hpw  tpcks  with  oaths,  the 
facredeft  bonds  which  the  confdeoce  of  tnancaa 
be  bound  with.   South. — 

I  fear  me,  you!U  be  in  'till  then.  Sbak. 

a.  Engaged  to  anv  affair.— 

We  cannot  mlft  being  ik,  we  muR  ^  oti, 
Wc  know  the  worft  to  come :  'tis  thoug^ht  upon. 

iJktniel* 
— Tbefe  pragmatical  Btes  value  theo^felvesfor  be- 
ing  in  at  every  thing,  and  are*  found  at  lafi  to  be 
juft  good  for  nothing.  Vmtranff,    2«  Placed  is 

fome  ftatc.—  , *    . 

.Poor  rogues-talk  of  court  JWW^, 
Who  lofes  and  wjio.wta ;  yrho'sixt^  wh^s  out. 

'  •  • .  .^si&fl*. 

Mud  never  patriot  fhen  declaim  at  ein,   „ 
Uolefs,  good  man,  lie  has  been  tabty  tlii  r  A^. 
4,  Noting  immediate  entrance. — Oo  to  thy  fel- 
lows ;  bid  t1»em  cover  the  table,  ferve  hi  themeat, 
and  we  will  come  iifir  to  dii^.  &!>ak. 
He'.stoobigtQ.gc 
— L^  me  fee't ;  ri 
friend Va4iic^> 

j .  Into  what  wt  ^  i|>lace«— - 

Jiext  fiU.dieihole  with  U:^  Oiwii  earth  agaht, 

And  trample  iriUi  tbxfe^t,  and  tread  it  w.  htyd. 
*-lt  U  not  ijioyeeCgible.to.cpme  in  with  a  flnooth 

VouXu.l^tTL 

t  X}r  JOHMSOM  has  ben  Htprepd  ih  idea  tferyimnrunOefy.  h^  More  r,  1,  ahd 0,  kt,  is  ttot  6hAn|eA 
to  tbffif  Irtters^hVit  into  ir,  il,  ml'mt  (U  is  rvidftitfrom  the  exampUs  be siv€S. 


*  INABSTm£NC£.  if.  /.  [in  and  abjthmeei\ 
iBteiiiperBiice ;  want 'of  jpower  to  abftam;  pre- 
valence, of  appetite.-* 

\  Diieaies  dire ;  of  whfch  a  monftrous  crew 
'  fieforethce  fliaQ  appear,  that  thou  maylt  know 
•  Whatmiierytbeifte^ff^iMrr^ofEve 
^  *  ShaH  bring  od  man.  •  Mikon* 

{x,)  *iNAOCBS8IBLB.  adj.  [inaeeejfhle,  Pr.  im 
jtnA  aeceMie^  Not  to  be  reached ;  not  to  be  iqp** 
proBched*^— 

Wbate'er  yoa  are^ 

That  ia  this  defert  inaeeefiblif 

lender  the  ihade  of  melancholy  ^boughs, 

Lofeand  negleft  the  creeping  hoursor  time.  £^^v 
«-Many  other  Iridden  parts  of  nature,  even  of  a 
fkr  lower  form,  are  inacttjfkU  to  us.  HattJ-^ 
There  fhftll  we  fee  the  ends  and  uies  of  fhefe 
things,  ifebich  were  either  too  fobtile  for  us  to  pe«- 
netrate^  or  too  retnole  avd  ituuetfiUe  for  us  to 
come  to  any  diftiodl  view  of.  i^j.— This  party 
Mich  is  to  noble,  is  not  altogether  inacctable  ; 
and  that  an  eafrr  way  may  be  found  to  it,^is  (• 
cofvftder  nature  and  to  c<^  her.  /)pf^.' 

i%i\  f KACCBsstBLt  is  Chiefly  Hied  reipeHinf 
fiei^bta  aild  diftBiices.    St^OaoMcraT.  ^ 

•fK^COI^RACY.ji./[fromffi»w«ar«lr.]  tV^m 
vf  wacwoeu. 

»fKAOUORA^PS.f4r4[4ffaad«<r«r«te,]  Ntf( 
tu6i ;  not  accurslew  -^t  is  iiftd  femetinea  of  pef- 
fons,  but  more  fre^uentlr  of  perfonhancea. 

W  A^CAi  a  ytame  of  th^  ^G)gtves. 
.    iNAOHIAy  I.  a  iisaie  of  Pelopbnaefos :  a.  m 
'foftival  held. in  a  town  of  Crete  in  hoaour  of  In  a« 
Mfhere:  whatflvdlf  dof  citvs. 
i  in^  111  im  follow  your       INACRIFM»  a  fown  of  Ftlopoimelks. 

(f.)  INACHUS,  the  founder  of  Argosy  iSj^ 
years  D;  C.    Bee  Argds,  K^  1L  ^  x. 

(^>  30  Ihachus,  ft  livers  in  Ams  and-Epinis. 

*  INACnON.9./  VtuMm^lt^imiAa8im\ 
Ceffationfirom  l^^uri  forbeaianet  of  labour.^ 
Tise  times  and  amnfemMa  paft  alt  not  SMre  lilee 
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a-  <lreatti  to  fiie>^thaii  thofe  wbicb  ai^  prefeat 
lie  ifl  a  refrefhio?  kind  dtinoBmn^  Pep$. 

*  INACTIVE,  adj.  [i»  and  a0iw.]  Not  huTj  ; 
not  diligent ;  idle;  indolent  $  fluggiih. 

*  INACTIVELY.  «<^.  [fipm  ««a«m.]  Idly; 
without  labour ;  without  motion  |  fluggiflily^ — 
la  feafons  of  petied  freedom,  mark  how  your 
fon  i^ends  hia  time ;  whether  he  inoBivelj  loiters 
it  away«  when  left  to  his  own  inclination.  Lnke^ 

*  INACTIVITY.  «.  /.  {m  and  aBM^.]  Idle- 
iiefa;  reft  ;  flttggyhoe&^A  dodrine  which  ma« 
nifeftly  tends  to  difcouragethe  endeavours  of  «ieii« 
to  introduce  a  lazy  maSH^*  Aod  negted  of  the 
•rdinary  tneana  of  stace^  Rpgers.^^ 

virtue  conceard  within  our  breaft. 
Is  ittaSruitjf  at  beft.  ^  Swfft, 

»*  INADEQUATE.  aJMin  and  adequatus^  Lat.] 
Not  equal  to  the  purpoft  {  defedive ;  foiling  be* 
low  the  due  proportion^ — 

Remorfefdr  vic^ 
/     Not  paid)  or  paid  inadequate  in  price. 

What  farther  means  can  reafon  nowdh^  iDeyd. 
-^Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch,  which  aie  but  a  par- 
tial or  incomplete  reprefentation  of  thoic  aiche- 
types  to  which  they  are  referred.  Locke, 

*  INADEQUATELY,  adv.  [from  madeqmte^ 
Pefedively  ;  not  completely .r—Thefe  pores  may 
ather  exadly  fill,  or  but  inadequate/j, '  Btfle^ 

*  INADVERTENCE.  7  if./Iiii«iwrt«WA  Fr. 

*  INADVERTENCY.  5  from  madverttut.]  i. 
Gareleflhefs  ;  negligence;  inattention.r— There  is 
a  difference  between  them,  as  between  inadver^ 
Utuy  and  deliberation,  between  furprife  and  let 
purpole.  South. — ^From  i^i  habitual  heedlefs  auuU 
verte/tiyf  men  are  fo  intent  upon  tbeprefent  tliat 
they  mind  nothing  elfe.  VMjfra^ge.  a.  Ad  xnr 
tffeA  of  negUgencetf— Many  perfons  have  lain  on- 
4ergreatand  heavy  fcandals,  which  have  taken  thm 
lirft  rifeonlyfrom  tomtiaadvertmee  or  indilcretion* 
duvernment  of  the  7«i^.-- The  prododioDS  of  a 
great  genius,  with  many  lapfes  and  madverteudett 
are  infinitely  prefarableto  the  works  of  an  inf&- 
fior  kind  of  author»  wfaidi  are  fcnipttloiifly  exad; 
-Utddifon.  «  .       ' 

*  INADVERTENT,  adj*  ffn  Ukd  advertemf 
Latin.l  Negligent ;  careiefs.^ 

« INADVERTENTLY,  adv.  [from  madver^ 

^^]  Careleisly ;  negligently^— Ariftotle  mentions 
elegottus  as  the  £6n  of.Cifoe  and  Ulyflea,  who 
aftJbrwards  Qew  hit  ftther  with  a  bone  of  a  fiih 
inadvertently.  Broome^s  Notes  on  tbe  Odjgejj'^'^ 
Worthy  perfoos,  if  ina4vertemh  drtii[n  mto  a  de- 
iriation,  will  endeavour  infUmy  to  recover  their 
lodf  ground.  Clariffa* 

INAGUA,  Grbat,)  TwoiflaiidsintheWiadl 

Inagua,1^ittle^  >wardPaaage,NW.of9t 
Domingo,,  and  NE.  pf  CiAa, 

(i.)  *  INALIENABLE,  adj.  ]pt  and  aSenaUe.] 
That  cannot  be  alienated,  or  granted  ti^  another. 

i%.)  Inaliemablb.  Tbe  dominiona  of  the  kiog, 
tile  revenues  pf  the  church,  theeftatM4)f  a  minor, 
&c.  are  malieoabie,  otherwiie  than  with  a  reiocve 
ofthe  right  of  redemption*  ■-    *   -^ 

*  INALIMENTAL.  adf.  [iV  and  a&mnmK} 
Afibrding.no  nouri/hmentr-Dulcoration  impoft*> 
<€th  a  degree  to  nourifhmeot  ;  and  the  m^ng  of 
Ihing»./Vfa^lmv|0i  to  beoomft-aUfamtaU  may  be 
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an  experiment  of  great  profit  fonnaking  new  vie* 
tuaL  JBacw. 

*  INAMISSIBLE.  adj.  [inamijihle^  Freodi ;  in 
and  amtgiuny  Lat«]  Not  to  be  loit — ^Thefe  ad- 
vantages  are  inamiJfUe.  Hammond. 

*  INANE*  adj.  [manisy  Latin.}  Empty ;  void 
It  is  ufed  licentioufly  for  a  fubftantive^ — We  fome- 
times  fpeak  of  place  in  the  great  inanet  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  world.  Locke.      .    . 

*  Ttf.  INANIMATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  animo,  Lat.] 
To  animate;  to  quicken..  This  word  is  not  in 
ttfe.—  . 

There's  a  kind  of  world  remaining  fiill, 
Though  (lie  which  did  inanimate  smd  fill 
The  world  b^  gone ;  yet  in  this  laft  long  sight 
Her  ghoft  doth  walk,  that  is,  aglimmering  light. 

Donne. 

*  Inanimate.  )  ad/,  {inanimatus^  Lat.  in- 
,     *  1NANIM\TED.  J  ansme,  Fr.]  Void  of  life ; 

without  animation. — The  fpirits  of  animate  bodies 
are  alLin  fojoae  degree  kv^\eAihnt,fnaifrmate  bo- 
dies have  fpirits  no  whit  inflamed.'  Bacon. 
The  golden  goddefs,  prefent  at  the  pray'r, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th   inanimate4J^\ry 
And  gave  the  fign  df  granting.  Dndtn, 

—All  the  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities  are  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  inanimate  bodies ;  but  are  the  eflfeds 
of  their  motion  upon  our  nerves.  BentUy.—Wb. 
require  the  conftant  influence  of  a  principle  dif- 
fieient  from  that  which  governs  the  inammaui 
part  of  the  univerfir.  Chtyne^t  Pbdofapbical  Prtn- 

From  roofs  when  Verrio's  colours  fall. 
And  leave  inanimate  tk<!  naked  wall, 
StlU  intby  fong  (houldvanquiih'd  France  appear. 

Pope. 
.  •  INANITION,  n.  /.  IfnaktHon^  Fr.  iaams^ 
Lat]  Emptinefs  of  bo^;  want  of  fiilnefs  in  the 
veflels  of  the  animals— weakueft  which  attends 
fevers  proceeds  firom  too  great  fiilnefs  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  too  great  inanition  in  the  latter  eod 
of  the  difeafe.  Aiiuibnot  on  Diet. 

*  INANITY.  n^A  [from  inanss^  Lat.]  Empti- 
neft ;  void  fpacetf-^xhia  ofMnion  excludes  all  fuch 
inanitf,  and  admits  no  vacuities,  but  fo  little  opei 
as  nobody  whatever  can  come  to,  but  will  be 
Ugger  than  thejr,  and  muft  touch  the  corporal 
parts  which  tlioie  vacuities  divide.  IHgiy  on  Belies* 

*  INAFPETENCY.  ik  /•  U»  and  app^tentk, 
Latin.]    Want  of  ftomach  or  appetite. 

*  INAPPLICAfilLITY.  n.  f.  (from  in^^ 
eahU\   Unfitnefs  for  the  particular  purpde. 

^  mAPPUCABLE.  adj.  [in  and  e^pUeahk.] 
Not  to  be  put  to  a  particular  ufe. 

*  INAPFUC  ATION.  n.f.  U^appUeafionj  Fr.  in 
and  affUcation.)   Indolence ;  negligence. 

*  INARABLE.  adf.  Un  and  aro,  Latm.]  Not 
callable  of  tillage.  DiS. 

*  r#  INARCH,  tk  a.  [mt  and  ar€b.\hiarching 
la  a  method  of  gnftfaig,  which  is  commonly  called 
crafting  hf  iMroach.  This  mcfthod  of  grafting 
Is  ufid  when  the  ftock  and  the  tree  may  be  join- 
ed: lake  th^  braadi  you  woidd  inarekf  and,  h»- 
viiig  fitted  it  to  that  part  of  the  ftock  where  you 
Intend  to  join  it,  pare  away  the  rind  and  wood 
on  one  fide  about  three  bdher  In  kngth :  after 
theikmefluaott  cot  the  Aocfc  or  bnochlnthe 
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place  y^htft  the  graft  is  to  be  anited,  fo  tbat  thtf 

may  join  eoually  together,  that  the  fapmay  meet: 
then  cut  a  uttle  tongue  upwai^ds  in  the  grafts  and 
make  a  notdi  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it;  fo  that 
when  they  are  joined  the  tongue  will  prevent 
then-  flying,  and  the  graft  will  more  doTelf 
unite  with  the  ftock.  Having  thun  placed  them 
ezadly  together,  tie  them;  then  cover  the  place 
with  graftuig  clay,  to  prevent  the  air  fh>m  enter- 
ing to  dry  the  wound,  or  the  wet  from  getting  in 
to  rot  the  ftock :  you  fliould  fix  a  ftake  into  the 
ground,  to  which  that  part  of  the  ftock,  as  alio 
the  gra^,  (hould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  breaking  thfnh  afimdeir.  In  this  manner 
they  are  to  remain  about  four  montbs,:  in  wfiich 
time  they  will  be  fufficiently  unitedv  md  the 
graft  may  then  be  cut  from  the  mWher-tree,  ob- 
ferving  to  flopett  ofTcloTe  to  theiloekf  and  cover 
the  joined  parts  with  freih  grafting  clay.  The 
operation  is  always  performMl*  in  ApHl  or  May, 
and  is  commonly  practifed  upmi  oranges»  myrtl^ 
jafmines,  walnuts,  firs,  and  pines,  which  will  not 
fucceed  by  common  grafting  or  budding.  Miiler* 

INARCHING.  It.  /.  See  GraftiMC,  §  VIII. 
N°  7  ;  and  the  laft  article. 

♦INARTICULATE,  tfi^-.  linartictdat^t  Fir.  m 
and  articulate,]  Not  uttered  with  diftin^iefa,  like 
that  of  the  fyllables  of  human  fpcecki — Obferve 
what  inarticulate  founds  refemble  any  of  the  par- 
ticular  letters.  FFUkitu^s  Math,  Md^A^Bf  the 
harmony  of  words  we  elevate  the  mmd  to  &  ten fe 
of  devotion;  as  our  folenln  mufick,  which  is  /iv* 
articulate  poefy,  does  in  churches.    t)rfden. 

♦INARTICULATELY,  adj,  {irooi  inartieth 
late]  Not  diftindtly. 

♦  INARTICULATENESS,  n.  /  Iftom  (narti^ 
culateJ]  Confufton  of  founds;  want  of  d{ftin^- 
Siefs  in  pronouncing. 

♦  INARTIFICIAL,  adj.  [w  and  affffieiciL]  Con- 
trary to  art.--I  haverankedthis  among  the efteds; 
and  it  may  be  thought  inartificial  to  niake  it  the 
caufealfo.  Decay  of  PUty, 

♦  INARTIFICIALLY.  adj.  [frwil  inarHfiaal] 
Without  art ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  niies 
of  art. — This  lofty  humour  isclumfily^and  inartiJ^ 
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ficially  mantfgedy  when  it  is  afteded  by  thoie  of  a 
ielf-denying  profeilion.  'Collier. 

INATTENDUE,  an  ifland  on  the  N.  Qde  of 
the  Arfacides.    Lon.  i.  4.  E.  of  Port  Praflin. 

•  INATTENTION,  n.  /.  [inattention,  Fr. 
in  and  attention.]  Dilregard  \  negligence ;  negled ; 
heedieflnefs.— Pmbns  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
reproof  of  the  miniftry,  or  hear  with  fuch  mat' 
tenfion  or  contempt  as  renders  them  of  little  eifeA. 
Rcfffrj. — ^We  fee  a  ftrange  inattention  to  this  moft 
important  profpe^.  Rogers.-^ 

Novel  lays  attrad  our  raviihM  eari  1 
But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears,  Pc^. 

•  INATTENTIVE,  adj.  [»«  and  attentive.'] 
Heedlefs ;  careleft ;  negligent :  regardleft.*— If  we 
indulge  the  frequent  roving  of  p^oos,  we  fhall 
procure  an  mtfteady  and  inattentive  habit.  ITatU. 

•  INAUDIBLE,  adj.  [m  and  audihle.^  Not  to 
be  heard;  void  of  found. — 

Let's  take  the  inftaht  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  ave  old«  and  on  our  quick'ft  decrecdl 
Th'  inni^lt  and  ooifel^  foot  of  tiiAA 


Steals  ere  we  cia  efcd  them.  Sbahf. 

♦  To  INAUGURATE,  v.  a.  yiuHiguro,  Lat.] 
To  confecrate;  to  inveft  with  a  new  office  by  fo- 
kmn  rites ;  to  begin  with  good  omens;  to  begin. 
— Thofe  bejfinnings  of  years  were  propitious  to 
ilifflt  as  if  kmgs  did  chufe  remarkable  days  to  w-. 
augura$0  their  favours,  that  they  may  appear  adts 
ju  well  of  the  time  as  of  the  will.  Wottm. 
'-  Ci.)  «  INAUGURATION,  n.  /.  [inaugnrdtion, 
Fr.  indugurof  Latin.]  Inveftiture  by  folemn  rites. 
— ^The  royal  olive  wasKblemnly  fworn,  at  his  lyr^u* 
purdtiont  to  observe  thefe  things  inviolable.  Htu^ 
ePs  Focal  PoreJl^^Ax  bis  regal  inauguration  his.old 
father  refigned  the  kingdom  to  him.  Brown^s  Ful' 
gar'Srrotws. 

(».}  iHAUouaATioN  is  the  coronation  of  an  em- 
peror or  king,  or  the  confecHition  of  a  prelate.; 
to  called  from  the  ceremonies  uied  bv  the  Roi^ans^ 
when  they  were-received  intothe  colf^  of  augurs. 

•INAURATION.  «./  {AMir«>,  Latin.]  The 
ad  >f  gilding  or  covering  whb  gold.— The  Ro- 
mans  1)ad  the  art  of  gilding  after  our  manner :  but 
fome  Ibrt  of  their  inauration,  or  gilding,  muft  have 
l^n  much  dearer  than  ours.    Arbtitbnot  on  Coinu 

*  INAUSPICIOUS.  isi^V{iViandt7^/ci0«/ J  Ill- 
omened;  unlucky;  unfortunate. — 

Oh  here 

I  «rin  iM  up  my  eveilsftifig  seft; 

And  fhaike  the  yoke  of  inaufpieiotUftm 

From  thiUvorld-weaned  fleih.  '    Sbake/^ 

Though  Heaven'^  «««fS/>«r<W  eye 

Lay  black  on  lovers  nativity, 

Her  eye  a  ftrong  appe^  can  give ; 

Beaoty,  flkitleat  and  love  fliaU-livie.  '  Crajhaw^ 
--The  ftars  feel  not  the4ifea(et  Mbxkt  i^utuJpiciouM 
influence  produces*  Boyle.-^ 

^  With  inaupbieiout  love  a  wretch^  fwain 

PurfuM  the  nireft  nymph  of  all  the  plaih ;  ^ 

Sheplung'd  him  hopelefsin  a  dcffp  defpair.  Dry, 

♦  INBBING.  n.  /.  {in  and  being.]  Inherence  ; 
tnfepariblenefs.— When  we  fay.the  bowl  is  round* 
the  boy  is  witty,  thefe  are  proper  or  itiherent  ' 
modes;  forthey  have  a  fort  of  inheing  in  the  fub- 
ftftnce  itfelf,  and  do  noi  arife  from  the  addition  6f 
any  other  fubftance  to  it.  fFattt. 


♦  INBORN,  adj.  [im  and  Uriu]  Innate ;  im- 
planted by  nature^ — 

Ledbyfenfeofgodd, 
'  Inborn  to  alU  I  fought  my  needftil  food.  Drydm  ^ 
— All  paftions  being  inborn  with  us,  we  ave  almoft 
equally  judges  of  them.  Dryden^^ 

Some  Carolma,  to  Heaven's  di49:ates  true. 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  oooicious  eyet  fiiall  feje^ 
And  flight  th'  imperial  diademibr  thee.  Mdifi 
-  ♦INBREATHED.  4dJ.  [in  wad  breath.]   In- 
fpired)  fnfufed  bviofpiration.-^ 

Bieft  pair  of  iyrQi^s,  pledges  of  Heaven's  jov, 

Sphere-bom,hannaftiooa4ifters, Voice  and  Veri<»» 

>     Wed  yonr4iviqefoands^  and  miict  poM^ereoi- 

ploy, 

•Deadth»gt«rTth^*«ii^r<J^VIcnie  able  to  pierce. 

Milttnu 

♦  INBRBD.>i7^'.  tf«  and  bred.]  Produced  with- 
in ;  liafeqfaQd  or  generated  within^ — 

Hfy  iftbred  eaeof 
^Forth  ifU*d.  Milton* s  Paradife  LofL 

«rA  ma»tfainks  better  of /his  children,  than  they 
Gji  ds&cvc 


defene;  but  therein  an  impolfe  of  l^ndonefi,  luid 


)  INC 

*  To  INCAHTOK.  V.  Oi  [/n  zmLtommyt^ 


thtrt  muft  be.  fome  efteem  for  the  fetting  of  that    ttoite  to  a  canton  or  firparate  community.-— Whefl 

i^L^j  ,ic^:^«  ,*  «.^*w    T^oM the  canton  of  Bern  and  Zurich  propo&d  the  in- 

coiporating  Geneva  in  the^cantons*  the  Roman  ca- 
tbolica,  feanna;  the  proteftant  intereft9pro|K)fcti  Uie 
MOMtfoiitur  of  Conftance  aa  a  counterpoi&w  Add. 

*  IKClPAfilUT Y.     )  «./  r&QB  Ima^aUt,] 

*  INCAPABLENESS.  t  Inabtlky  natural ;  dif- 
qua&fieatipn  legal.— You  have  nothmg  to  urge  bat 
a^  kind  dt  mctipiibUitjf  in  youxii^.  to  the  fervice. 
Sucklmg. 

*  INCAPABLB*  (td/.  [metfaikf  Fr.  in  and  ca- 
pM$.]  r.  M&ntiii^  room  to  hold  or  contain: 
witlii^^  ba&>i«<  the  thing  to  be  contabed.  a. 
Wanting  M!"^er:  Wanting  underftandmg;  unable 
iQcaqptfraiciBd*  leann  or  underftand.— 

I  iffiu^le  and  (hallow  inuocenta ! 
Yott  eannoigttels  who  cauled  vour&ther'a  deatii. 

Simk. 
3*  Not  aUeto;  admit  or  have  any  thmg^— Witmot, 
when  )^  faiw  Qoriog  piit  in  the  coaoiand,  thought 
bimf^  iifcap^U  tf/'reparation^  Clarendcm^    4*  ^s- 
^(ev  not  eq^al  to  any  thing.— 
" .  ;It  npt  your  father  growji  UnrnpaUe 
CX  reafonable  afiairs !  Is  he  palt  (hipid 
WJtM«e?  SJbak. 

5.  QiSiualified  by  law.-*  Their  fainds  are  almoft 


in^reJ  affedion  at  work.  VRfiran^t. — 

But  he  uumov.'d  contemna  theu:  idle  threat  s 
.    And  inbred  woifh.  doth  boafting  valour  flight* 

'DndU 

INCA,orYMca.    SeeYNca. 

*  7o  INCAGE.  V.  a.  \in  and  eagt^  To  coop 
up ;  to  (hut  up ;  to  confine  in  a  cage^  or  any  nar* 
rewfpace.— 

And  yet  incaged  in  fo  fmall  a.,veiger 

Thy  wafte  ia  no  whit  le(rer  than  thy  lord  V  Sbak. 
It  made  my  imprifbnment  a  pteafure? 

Ay>  fuch  a  plea(ure  a&  iuutged  birds  .      •. 

Conceive.  .    ,r     Sbak* 

INCAlt  a  S.  branch  of  the  Am^aon*    . . 

« INCALESCENCB.  >  »./.  UmMk9fUX\uA 

*INCAL£SCENCY.lThe  ftate  of  giowtng 
warm;  warmths  incipient  hca^.-oAvcrroeareftraia* 
ed  his  hilarity^  makiai;  no  moie  thereof  ttiqn  Scoeca 
commendethi  and  was  allowi^ble  in  Cato }  ^t  ist 
a  fober  iucaUfetnc^t  and  r^ulated  eftuation  from 
wixie.  ilre<w«.— The  oil  preferves  the  enda^of  thf 
bones  from  ineaUfcena^  which  they»  b^ing  folid 
bodies,  would  q^:dran)y  COf^^  ^mt^M  fwift 
motion.  Raj. 

INCAMERATION.  «•/.  a  termiifcd  in  the 


chancery  of  Rqn|^  to;  A^.  vpitiM  t^,l«;qdHi  reve-    entiljdr  tak«o  frqm  them,  and  they  are  rendered 

ouct,  or  9|her  rights,  to  the  pope'q  jdf>fii{|ln;  . .         inet^hk  »f  purcbafing  any  more.  Sa»ifi*    6.  Id 

.^,^.^,^«^  .   r.  .  -       iponvxffiation  it  is  ufual  to  fay  a  man  is  imcapahUiJ 

faK<h«Qd»  or  mBtfMe  ef  generofity,  or  of  aoy 


INCANDESCENCE.  It.  fi  [inn^  incmdtfco^ 
tat.  to  grow  hot]  The  ftate  of  betngred-hpt. 

INCANDESCENT,  adi  uvwing  red-rhot. ' 

(i.)  •  INCANTATION, «.  /.  {intantati^Vu 
immto,  XAitm.]  Qhanna  mUftd  by  ^mga^  en- 
<;bantment.--- 

My  ancient  ineantaiimi  are  too  weak, 

ABdhent(x>ftnHlg.r  SJbai. 

^-*By  Adam's  hearkening  to  hia  wifti  manknid, 
ky  that  her  itumntaHm%  became  the  ftibjedt  of  la- 
bour, forrow,  and  death.  RaUgif^^thi^  great 
wonders  ef  witches,  their  carrying  in  the  air,  and 
transforming  themselves  into  other  bodies, .  are  re- 
ported to  be  wrought,  not  by  iaeant^tioin,  or  et* 
rjsmonies,  but  by  anointii^  themfelves  aU  over, 
move  a  man,  to  think  that  thefe  fiabJea  aie  the  e^ 
^0»  of  imagination;  for  ointments,  if  laid  Mk  any 
thing  thick,  by  (topping  of  the  pores,  ihut »  the 
Vapours,  and  (end  them  to  the  head  extremely. 
JSof-oif.— 'The  name  of  a  city  being  difcovcred  on- 
to their  enemies,  their  penates  and  patrctnal  gods 
<night  Jse  called  forth  by  charma  and  ineantations* 

The  nuptial  ntes  his  outrage  i^rait  attends ; 

The  dow'r  dedr'd  is  hia  transii^'d  friends; 

The  incantation  backward  (he  repeats; 

Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  (he  did,  defeats; 

Gsrtb. 
-—The  commands  wfAch  our  reHgton  hath  impo^ 
fed  on  its  foUowerf  are  not  like  the  i^furd  cere- 
monies of  pagan  idolatry  that  might  look  like  in* 
fiontations  and  magick,  Dut  had  no.  tendency  to 
make  mankind  the  happier.  Bentiey* 
,  (s«)  iNCANTAtioN.    See  Charm,  ftCr 

*  INCANTATORY.  adj.  {hoxiiineant0t  Lat.] 
pealing  by  enchantment ;  magical. — Fortune-tel- 
iiefs,  jugglers,  gepmancers,  and  the  'inoe  iwennfa" 
49rf  impofbprsi  dgilj  delflde  theo^  Browth 


thing  good  or  bad* 

*  INCAPACIOUS,  adj.  [in  and  eapadws.]  Nar. 
cow;  of  fmatt  content. — Souls  that  are  made  little 
and  ineapaciousi  cannot  enlarge  their  thoughts  to 
take  hi  any  great  compafii  of  times  or  thuigs. 

*  INCAPACIOtJSNESS.  •./.  [from  imi^- 
dsaj.l  Narrowneia ;  want  of  oontaintng  fpace. 

.  tt  70  lNCAPAaTAT£,.«.  a.  Tim  and  cap^. 
#01^,3  a.  To  difiible ;  to  weaken. — Nothing  of  coo- 
fequence  (hould  be  left  to  be  done  in  the  hift  imu- 
foeiiating  hours  of  lifis.  Glariffii.  a.  To  difqnali- 
fy,r— >|onftroiity  oould  aot  imapadtmuivoiai  mar- 
riage* jdrkutbHot, 

.  { t.)  « INCAPACITY.  n,f.  [iaeapaati^  French ; 
in  and  capacity,]  Inability ;  want  of  natural  pow- 
er f  want  of  power  ofbody ;  want  of  comprehcn- 
fiveqefs  of  mind.'^It  chiefly  proceedeth  from  natu- 
ral incapacity  and  genial  indifpofitioD.  Brmajn.— 
Admonition  he  imputes  either  to  envy,  or  eUe  ig- 
norance and  ineapacity  of  e(timatmg  his  worth. 
Govtmnunt  rftbe  ytfu^^fiip.— The  ma^ivity  of  the 
foul  is  its  imeapimtf  to  be  moved  with  any  thing 
coflMpon.  Arbutbnaip 

(1.)  Incafacity,  in  the  canon  law,  is  of  two 
kinds :  i<  The  want  of  a  difpenfatioo  for  age  in  a 
minor,  for  legitimation  itr  a  baftard,  and  the  like : 
this  renders  tiie  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its 
originaU  «•  Crimes  and  heinous  offences,  which 
annul  provifions  at  firft  valid. 

*  re  INCARCERATE,  v.  a.  limareero,  Lat.] 
To  imprifon ;  to  confine.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Scots 
law  to  denote  imprifoning  or  eonfining  in  a  gaol ; 
otherwife  it  ia^feldom  found. — Contagion  may  be 
propagated  by  bodies,  that  eafity  incarceraU  ^c 
wfj^^d  air^  a»  irooljep  dgthes.  IktfV^     - 


INC 


•  INCARCS^TION.  n^/.  \fco^,ytmrfirat$. 
Imprifonnient ;  confinement. 

UO  *  To  INCAEN.  v.a.  [worms  t«L}  To 
cover  with  dedir--The  Aefh  will  foon  arife  in  that 
cut  of  the  bdnf»  and  make  cxColiation  cf  what  is 
neceffaryy  and  fikcani  it.    Wlfiman. 

(i.)  f  r*  Ihcarn.  fy.  «•  To  braed  flefii«-*The 
flough  cattc  oft  and  Che  uker  happQy  ii«^an«4 
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*  To  mCA&NADIlSrB.  ^a.  [mmmadmejyr. 
fseon^iA^palered^  Italian.]  To  dye  red.  This 
word  I  find  oolf  ooce.*- 

Will  an  gi^at  Neptune's  ocean  wafh  this  blood 
Clean  fron  laf  hand?  N09  this  my  hand  will 
rather 
,    The  multitodboua  (ea  incarmoMne^ 

Making  the  green  one  red.  -      Sitak* 

*  INCAKNATJt >tfr/tfi>iB/.  iJt.  liMearwttfr. 
from  the  verb.]  i.  Clothed  with  flefh^  embodied 
in  fle{lu---UndoubtedlV  even  the  nature  of  God  it*' 
felf;  in  theperioQ  of  the  Son,  l&meammte^  and  hath 
Uken  to  itfelf  teih.  Hooker ,r^K  mqft  wife  («£• 
oient  means  of  Redemption  and  ialvation,  by  the 
fatisfft&ory  death  ^^^  obedience  of  the  uieamsu 
Son  of  God,  Jefus  Chrift»  God  blelled  lor  ever* 
%amderfmLr^ 

Here  (halt  tjboa  fit  ^Kanie^,  here  ihalt  reigt 
Both  God  Md  man.  .  MUtm* 

%•  It  mar  )k  doubted  whether  Smifi  imderftood 
tfaiawora.p<^ 

But  he's  pofleft 
htcarmOe  with  a  thoufand  imps.  Swifl. 

3.  In  Scotland  iucantatt  is  applied  to  any  thing 
tinged  of  a  deq>  red  colour,  from  ita  refemblance 
to  a  fleih  cok>ur/ 

*  To  In  c  ARM  ATE.  V.  a.  [incanur^  French ;  io» 
earnot  Lat.]  To  dothe  with  fle(h;  to  embody 
withfleflu— 

,       I»  who  erft  contended 
Withgods  to  $t  the  higheft,  am  now  conltrain'd 
Into  a  beaftf  and  mix  with  beiUal  flime^ 
This  eflence  to  ^AtrsM/f  an4  imbnit?..  MUtoiu 
(i.)  ♦  INCARNATION.  »./ Utuamatiofh  Fr. 
firom  inearmte^Ji    u  The  a(^  of alfuming  body.— 
We  muft  beware  we  exclude  not  the  nature  of 
God  from  iafpmatknt  and  £6  make  the  Son  of 
God  incarnate  not  to  l)e  very  God.    Hooketm^-^ 
Upon  the  Ananndationi  or  our  Lady«day,  me- 
ditate on  the  incamaHon  of  our  blefled  Saviour. 
Toir/arw— ».  The  ftate  of  breeding  flefli.— The  pul- 
fatioQ  under  the  dcatiix  proceeded  from  the  too 
lax  imarnfOiiom  oi  the  wound.    Wiffman. 

(x.J  iNCA&NATiQNf  lu  theok>gy,  <$  z.  dif.  I.) 
iignifies  the  ad  whereby  the  Son  of  God  afTumed 


jn  er^ry  thiog.cl£e.  See  OHaono^ooVy  (  ^59  il^ 
%fm  At  Rome  they  reckon  the  years  irom  tbe 
birth  of  Chriftt  on  the  asth  December,  which 
cuftom  bar  obtained  from  the  year  1431.  In  . 
ieveral  other  countriest  they  alio  reckon  f|t>m 
the  incam^otiy  but  diiler  aa  to  the  day  of  the 
incarnation,  fixing  it»  after  the  primitive  man- 
serf  not  to-the  day  of  the  birth,  out  conception 
of  our  Saviour.-  The  Floientioea  retain  the  day 
of  the  birth,  aad  begin  their  year  from  Chrift- 
mait 

(3.)  IwcARiTATiOH,  ^n  fiivgery,  the  heading  and 
fillipg  up  of  ulcers  and  wounds  with  new  fleih. 

(i.)  ^  1NCARNATIV£.  «./.  \miama^  Fr. 
from  M<w/w*]  A  medicine  that  generates  fldb.^^I 
deterged  the  abficefr,  and  incaaned  by  th«i  com^ 
mOtt  meMmoiAv*    mfimmu 

(a.)  IiiCAaiiATi'VBs  aiTift  in  filling  up  woosda 
oculesra (With  fle{h|  or  rather  reoiove  obftrue- 
tionB  thereto. 

*  To  IKCAS£.  V.  0*  [ie  and  ca/e.'\  To  cover} 
tokiclofe;  toinwrap.^ 

Rich  pkitet  of  gold  the  fokling  do^ri  m^. 
The  pillars  filver.  P9iuu 

*  INCAUT10U$.^4t'.  [inamlMfi^icf.]  ^^ 
wary  I  negligent;  ^eedde^i^His  rhetwcal  «a»- 
pi«ffioat  may  eafily  q«ptivatc  any  pmmtmts 
leader.    KHl  Mfm^  Bmmet. 

*  INCAUTIOUSLY,  ad^.  [from  iMpanAms,\ 
Unwarily ;  beedleisly )  ncgligaDtlfb*«»A  ipecies  or 
paKy  inv(adesfncha»«Haii^i«^^)of<^thcm&lvM 
to  the  n^oming  air.  ,  Jrbtuimot*  ^ 

(i.)  •  INCENDIARY.  »./  \kutudhtim^  iiom 
mumdiot  Latin ;  iafetidiaire^  French.]  i.  One  who 
fets  ho^ie^  or  towps  in  fire  in  malioe  or  for  rob* 
bery.  %.  ,Qop  ifhQ-  inflames  faaions,  or  promotes 
quarrel9.**Nor  could  any  order  be  obtained  im« 
partjaily  to  es^amine  impudent  huoattiaru^t.  Kmg 
CbarU$<^hio»tdkuies  of  figure  and  diftindion^ 
who  are  the  investors  aild  publifli^s  pf  grofs 
falfehoodsy  cannot  be  regarded  but  with  the  vX* 
moft  deteftation.  ^iifi^e ir«-Severa(  cities^ of 
Greece,  drove  them  out  as  inctndiariu  and  pelbs 
of  commonvreal^.    i^/A> 

(a.)  lNCSNDiAay,ln  law*  See  §  r.  dtf,  r.  A 
bare  attempt  to  let  fire  to  another's  dweUing-houfe 
or  outhoufesi  bam,  or  ftable»  unless  it  abiolutely 
bumo,  dors  not  Call  wUbin  the  dcicr^ion  of  itt* 
cendk  fit  combat.  But  the  burning  and  confum- 
ing  of  any  part  is  fufficient  \  though  the  fire  be 
afterwards  extinguished.  |t  muft  aHb  be  a  mali- 
cious burnings  otherwife  it  is  only  a  trdipafs. 
This  crime  Is  called  AaspN.  Among  the  ancients, 
incendiaries  were  bnrnt.    The  puai(hmcnt  of  tfr- 


the  human  nature;  or  the  myftery  by  which  Je-  fin  was  death  by  the  ancient  Ssocon  laws  and  Oo- 


faa  Chrift,  the  eternal  word,  was  made  man,  to 
accompltfli  the  work  of  our  lalvation.  The  era 
firft  uied  among  Chriftians,  whence  they  number- 
ed their  yfars,  is  the  time  of  the  incarnation,  that 
Is,  of  Cbriit's  conception.  Thif  era  was  firft  efta- 
bliihed  by  Dlonyfius  Exiguus,  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  6th  century,  till  which  time  the  era  of 
Diodefiai^  had  been  in ,  nie.  Some  time  alter 
this,  it  was  confidered,  that  the  yeara  of  a  man's 
life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
ception, but  from  that  of  his  birth ;  which  occa- 
fioned  them^  to  poftfMi^f  the  beginning  of  this  era 
for, a  year,  letaiqitngHhe  cycle  of  J)ionyfius  entire 


thic  conftitutions^  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
incendiasies  were  burnt  to  death.  The  ftat.  %  Hen. 
yi.  c.  6.  made  th^  wilful  burning  of  houfea,  under 
fpecial  circiimftanoesy  ^igh  trea&i ;  but  it  was  re- 
duced to  felony  by  the  geaeraiac^saf  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary  I.  This  offence  was  denied  the  benefit 
of  cleigy  by  ai  Henry  VIM.  c.  i.  whioh  ftatute 
ifras  repealed  by  t  Edvir,  VI.  c.  i% ;  aad  aribn  waa 
hekl  to  be  oufted  of  clergy,  with  refped  to  the 
principal,  by  inference  from  the  ftat.  4  and  5  P. 
and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied  it  to  be  ac- 
c^flbry  \  though  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the 
pripdpal  4lfop  by  9  Geo.  L  c.  aa.    See  Arson. 

do  •IN- 
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<x.)  •  INCENSE.  »./  yncni/umf  Lat.  a  fBing 
burnt;  ettcefis^  French.]  Perfumef  exhaled  by  fire 
in  honour  of  fome  eod  or  goddefa* — 

Upon  fubh  facrificesi  mv  Cordelia, 

The  gods  themfelves  thmw  tnanfi,  Sbak* 

Numa  the  rites  of  ftrid  teKgion  knew ; 

On  ev'ry  altar  laid  the  ineen/e-Mt.  Prior. 

(a.)  lNCEif»c,  or  Frankiiicensi,  in  the  mate^ 
m  medica,  &c.  a  drj^  reTinpOi  fttbftance»  called 
alfo  THUS  and  aLVBAiiUM.  Incenfe  is  a  rich  per- 
fume, \9\\\i  which  the  Pagans  and  Roman  Catho* 
Iks  perfume  tfietr  temples,  altars,  &c.— The^word 
comes  ittm  the  Latin  incen/ttmf  q.  d.  htmi;  at 
taking  the  eflled  for  the  thmg  itCelf.  The  burn- 
ing of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily  fervice  of 
the  ancient  Jewiih  ehureb.  Tbe  priefts  drew  lots 
to  know  who  ihould  offer  it :  the  deftined  perfon 
took  a  large  filver  dtib,  in  which  was  a  oenier  fiiU 
of  incenfe ;  and  being  accompanied  by  ancther 
prieft  carrying  fome  live  coals  from  the  altar,  went 

into  the  temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  to'  Congruity  of  opinion," to  our  natural  conftitntioo, 
the  people,  they  ftruck  upon  an  inftrument  of  is  one  great  iiuefitive  to  their  reception.  GlanvllU. 
hrafs  placed  between  die  temple  and  the  altar ;    —Even  the  wifdom  of  God  hath  not  fuggefted 


windy  fptriti  are  taken  off  by  inai^  or  evapo* 
ration*    B^tcoit. 

*  IKCENSOR.  «./  [Latin.]  Akindlerofan- 
get;  an  inflamer  of  paflions.—- Many  priefts  were 
impetuotts  and  importunate  tnanfor/cH  the  rage. 
HoMoard* 

•  INCENSORY.  n.f.  ihomhutt^.]  Thevef. 
ft!  in  which  incenfe  b  burnt  and  ofi&ed.   Juifiit, 

INCENSUS.    See  Census,  $  a. 

(z.)  •  INCENTIVE,  adj.  [incenfhmm,  Lftln.] 
Inciting;  encouraging;  with /o.— Competency  is 
the  moft  incentive  /o  induftry;  too  little  makes 
men  defperate,  and  too  much  careiefs.  iW.  Pietf. 

(a.)  *  Inc£Ntite.  II. /.  I.  That  whidi  kiodlet. 
— ^Their  unreafonable  feverity  was  not  the  leaft  «• 
eentivcf  that  Uew  up  into  thofe  flames  the  fparka 
of  difcontent  Ki^g  Cbarks.  a.  That  which  pro. 
Tokes ;  that  whieh  encourages ;  incitement ;  mo- 
tive; encouragement ;  fpur.  It  is  ufed  of  that 
which  incites,  whether  to  good  or  ill ;  with  /o.-. 


ami  being  returned  to  the  altar,  he  who  brought 
the  fire  Idt  it  there,  and  went  away.  Then  the 
ofierer  of  the  incenfe  havihg  (aid  a  prayer  or 
two,  waited  the  fignal,  which  was  the  bum« 
ing  of  the  holocauft ;  immediately  upon  which 
be  fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude 
continuing  alt  tbe  time  in  prayer.  The  quantity 
of  incenfe  effered  each  dafy  was  half  a  pound  in 
the  morning,  and  as  mnch  at  night.  One  reafon  of 
this  continual  burning  of  incenfe  might  be,  that 
the  multitude  of  vidims  that' were  continually  ofl 
fered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmell  Kke 
a  flaughter-houfe,  and  confequentiyhaTe  infpired 
the  comers  rather  with  difgiift  and  averfion,  than 
awe  and  reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered 
by  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  thole,  perfumes. 

*  To  i'NCBNsB.  t^.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  per- 
fume with  incenfe. 

*  TdlNCB'NSE.  w. /I.  [ineenfusy  Lst]  To  en- 
kindle to  rage ;  to  inflame  with  anger ;  to  enrage; 
to  provoke ;  to  irritate  to  anger ;  to  heat ;  to  fire; 
to  make  furious ;  to  exafperate. — 

m        The  world,  too  fancy  with  the  gods, 
Incenfe  them  to  fend  deftrin^tion.  Sbak. 

I^'gainft  yourfelf  you  be  iffrmiV,weMlput  you, 
Like  onethat  meanshisproperbarta, in  manacles. 

Sbak. 

He  is  attended  with  a  defperate  train ; 
And  what  they  may  incenfi  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wifdom  bids  fear.  Sbak^ 

Tradable  obedience  is  a  flave 
To  each  incenfed  will.  Sbak, 

Foul  idolatries  and  other  fiaults, 
Heap'd  to  the  popular  fum,  wiH  fp  incenfe 
God  is  to  leave  them.  Milt. 

How  could  my  pious  fon  thy  pow'r  incenfe? 
Or  what,  alas!  is  vanquifif'd  Troy's  oflence? 

Dryden* 

•  INCEKSEMENT.  n.f.  [from incenfe,']  Sage; 
heat ;  fury. — His  incenfiment  at  this  moment  is  fo 
implacable,  that  fati^dtion  can  be  none  but  by 
pangs  of  death.    Sbak. 

♦  INCENSION.  «./.  {incffift6,  Lat]  The  ad 
of  kindling ;  the  ftate  of  being  on  fire.-— Sena  lof- 
xth  it$  windinel's  by  decoding ;  and  fubtHe  o^ 


more  prefling  motives,  more  powerful  tncenthes 
to  charity,  than  tbefe,  that  we  (ball  be  judged  bf 
it  at  the  laft  dreadful  day.  Jtterbmy.^lt  encou* 
rages  fpeculative  p^ons,  with  all  the  Mfinr/it^of 
place,  profit,  and  prefermenl!.    jiddifon. 

♦INCEPTION;  n.f.  [f«f<j^/ia,  Latin.]  Begin- 
ning.—The  inception  of  putre£adion  hath  in  it  a 
maturation.    Bacon. 

(i.)  *  INCEPTIVE,  adj.  [inceptvvus,YAi:\  Not- 
ing  beginning.— An  inceptive  and  defitive  propo- 
fition,  as,  the  ibgs  vanifb  as  the  fun  rifes ;  but  the 
fogs  have  not  yet  begun  to  vanifli,  therefore  the 
fun  is  not  yet  riien.    Locke. 

(a.)  iMCEPTira,*  a  word  ufed  by  Dr  Willis  to 
expreis  fuch  moments,  or  firft  principles,  which, 
though  of  no  magnitude  thennelves,  are  yet  ca* 
^aUe  of  producing  fuch  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has 
no  magnitude  itfelf,  but  is  inceptive  of  a  line 
which  it  produces  b^  its  motion;  So  a  line,  ^hougb 
it  have  no  breadth*  is  yet  inoe^ti^  of  breadth; 
that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  motion,  of  produciog 
a  furface  which  has  breadth,  &c. 

•  INCEPTOR.  n.f.  [Latin.]  A  begianerj  ose 
wbo  is  in  his  rudiments. 

*  INCERATION. »./  [incero^  Lat.]  The  ad 
of  covering  with  wax.    Bi8. 

♦  INCERTITUDE.  «./.  [incertitude^  Fr.  incer- 
titudof  Lat.]  Uncertainty ;  doubtfulnefs. 

*  INCESSANT.  aJJ^  [m  and  cejfimtf  Lat.] 
Unceafing;  unintermitted ;  continual;  uninter- 
rupted.— 

Raging  wind  blows  up  ince^nt  ihow^rs.  Sbak» 

The  flifg^iff  weeping  ofroy  wife  • 
ForcM  me  to  feek  delays.  Shai* 

If,  by  prayV 
Inceffant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  nim  ^ho  all  things  can,  I  would  not  beafe 
To  weary  him  with  my  alfidUous  cries.  MOton. 

In  form,  a  herald  of  the  king  fhe  flies   ^ 
From  peer  to  peer,  and  ihutl ince^bnt  cries.  Pops. 

•  INGESSANTLY.tfi^.  [firom  incejant]  WUh- 
out  intermiffion ;  continuaIly.r- 

Both  his  hands  moft  filtny  feculent. 
Above  the  water  were  on  higb  extent, 
Aod  fainM  to  walh  therofeUes  inceffantlj.  F.  Q* 

\Vh«k 
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Who  reads 

hueffantfyf  and  to  bU  rcadtog  brings  not 

A  ipirit  and  jodgment  eqnal  or  fuperior*  Milt* 
—TheChriftiansywhocairied  their  teligiootbroagh 
io  many  perfeeatknis,  were  hteejimth  comforting 
one  another  with  the  example  and  hiftory  of  ooi: 
Saviour  and  bis  apoftles.    jU^m. 

(i.)  *  INCEST,  n./.  [me^  Fn  hu^flmih  Lat.] 
Unnatural  and  criminal  conjunAioo  of  perfoas 
witbm  degrees  prohibited.— 

Is't  not  a  kind  of  mee0  to  take  life 

From  thine  own  filler's  fliame  ?  Sbak* 

—He  who  entered  into  the  firft  ad^»  a  yqang  man 
like  Pericles*  prince  of  Tyre,  mi^  not  be  in  dan« 
ger  in  the  fifth  ad  of  committing  incefi  with  his 
daughter.    Dry^em. 

(ft.)  Incest,  by  the  roksof  the  church,  wasfor* 
merly  very  abfurdly  extended  even  to  the  7th  de* 
gree;  but  it  is  now  rcftriAed  to  the  3d  or  4th. 
Moft  nations  look  oh  inceft  with  horror,  Berfia 
aad  Egypt  accepted.  In  the  hift^  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  thoCb  countries,  we  meet  with  in- 
ftances  of  brothers  marrying  their  fifters,  becaufe 
the^  tboBgh|t  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with 
their  own  futj^ds,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  marry  in- 
to any  foreign  fiunily.  Voitigem,  k.  of  S.  Britain, 
eqaafled,  or  rather  exceeded  them  in  wickednefe, 
by  marryng  his  own  daughter.  (  See  Enolan d, 
$  13.}  The  prefent  queen  of  Portugal  was  mar- 
ried  to  her  uncie^  and  the  prince  of  Brazil,  the 
ion  of  that  inceftubus  marriage,  is  wedded  to  bis 
aunt.  Butjthey  had  dilpen(ations,^r  thefe  un- 
natural marriages,  from  bis  Holimfsf 

(3.)  Incbst,  Spiritual,  an  ideal  crime  com- 
mitted  between  perfons  who  ha^e  a  Ipbitual  al- 
liance by  means  of  baptifm  or,  confirmatfbn.  This 
ridiculous  £»cy  was  made  ufe  o&  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  great  tyranny  in  times  when  the  power 
of  the  Pope  was  unlimited,  even  queens  being 
ibmetimes  diTorped  upon  this  pretence. 

(4.)  Incest,  SpitiruAL,  is  alfo  underftood  of 
a  Ticar*  or  other  beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the 
mother  and  daughter;  that  u,  holcU  two| benefi- 
ces, one  whereof  depends  upon  the  c^Uadon  of  the 
other.  Such  ^iritnal  inceft  renders  both  the  one 
and  the  other  Of  theie  benefices  vacant. 

*  INCESTUOUS,  adj.  [tncejeux,  Fr.}  Guilty 
of  imxft ;  gutltv  of  unnatural  cohabitation.— 

Hide  m^  tnou  bloody  hand, . 
Thott  perjure,  thou  fimular  of  virtiiey 
That  axt  incefiitous,  Sbak. 

—We  may  eawy  gneis  with  what  impatience  the 
worid  would  have  heard  an  ince^uout  Herod  dif- 
courfing  of  chaftity.    Somif.— 

Ere  you  reach  t6  this  tncefittous  k>ve» 
You  muft  divine  and  human  rights  remove.    , 

'  Htydia. 

*  INCESTnOUSLT,  adv.  Ffrom  ine^wm.'} 
With  unnatural  love. — Macareus  and  Canace,  fon 
aad  daughter  to  JEoius,  god  of  the  wmd%  loved 
each  other  fii£«/f 00^.    DryiUn. 

INCESTUS.    See  Cestos,  J  a. 

(i.)  ♦  IKCH. tuf.  [iofet^zsujauii^ Lat,.] i.  A 
meafoie  of  length  Aipppjtfl  equal  to  three  grains 
of  barley  laid  end  to  end ;  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
foot.— A  foot  is  the  Gxth  part  of  the  ftature  of 
man,  a  ^n  one. eighth  of  it^  and  a  thumb's 
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breadth  or  ii$cb  one  feventy*iecond.    Uoidef  om 

The  fun  ihould  never  mifs,  in  all  his  race# 

Of  time  one  minute,  or  one  iiub  of  Ipace. 

Biackmtire*^ 
a.  A  proverbial  nametor  a  finall  quantity.— 

The  Plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune ; 
.  They^lgivehim^eathbyiffAbM.        ^     SbaL 
As  in  laftittg»  fo  m  length  is  man, 

Contnded  to  an  iarfc  who  was  a  fpan.  X>enMe^ 
—Is  it  16  defirable  a  conditipo  to  coofume  by^ 
ineJmH  and  Ide  one's  blood  by  drops  ?  CfifJier,'^ 
The  ooonnoos  were  growing  by  degrees  into 
povrer  and  property,  .gaining  ground  upon,  the 
patricians  kub  by  incb.  S^iftft.  3.  A  nice  pobt 
oftuoBe.— 

Beldame,  I  think»  we  vatch'dyou  at  aoMrA. 

Sbab. 

(a.)  Inch,  [contracted  from  the  Gaefic  btrns^ 
an  ifland.]  a  word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent plaices  In  Scotland  and  IreHmd,  ibnnerly» 
or  ftilU  furrounded  with  water. 

(3.)  Inch,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Wigtonfhire, 
/^  miles  long,  aind  In  ibme  jparta  equally  brqnd. 
One  half  of  it  forms  an  extenfive  i^in,  from  Loch- 
Rvan  to  the  Bay  of  Luce;  on  tfie  £.  and  N£.  is 
a  beautiful  range  of  hilby  which  ikret^  the  whple 
length  of  the  pariih,  and  are  partly  arable,  pa:rt- 
ly  pafture.  The  ibi)  is  variops ;  psntly  loam,  part^ 
ly  light  fand  and  mofs.  The  pariih  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  late  Earl  of  Stak;  who,  befidea 
rendering  the  barren  grounds  renil^^  planted 
aoyOpQ  trees  annually  for  so  years  upon  his  eftate 
in  it.  The  crops  are  chiefly  oats  and^  potatoes  ; 
bear,  wheat,  ryegraiSf  clover,  and  turn^s,  are  alfo 
raifed.  About  aooo  bolls  of  grain  are  mid  yearly. 
The  population  in  J7^s«  (lated  by  the  Rev.  Ps^er 
Feif  uflbuy  in  his '  report .  to  ^  J.  Sinclair,  waa 
14501  and  had  decreafed  63  fince  1755.  The  num- 
ber of  iheq>  of  the  Galloway  breed  was  abou( 
5ooo»  aad  that  of  black  cattle  4500.  Thedimate 
Is  h«dthful»  and  longevity  common.  In  2790^ 
there  were  30  perfons  abo^  So,  two  of  yjf,  juid 
oneof  105  years  of  age.  There  are  ij  lakeS}  ana 
fev^^  mineral  waters  in  the  pariih. 

UO  ImCh,  a  imall  ifland  in  the  loch  of  Caftli^ 
Kennedy^  in  the  above  pariiht  (K*  3.)  to  which  it 
gives  name.  " 

(5O  iMCHt  a  town  in  the  above  pariikt  3  mikia 
B«  of  Stranraer. 

(6.)  Imch>  a  peninA^  of  Ireland,  Jn  Down 
Ciounty»  74  niilcs  from  DuUui. 
.    ( 7.)  iNCHi  an  iband  of  Ire^md»  hi  Lough  Swil- 
Iff  inuka  in-Gireiimfoencey  and  6  NW«  of  Lon« 
*  flonderrv. 

(S.).Inch  0?  Camolb,  sali  by.  S^Cahoi,!, 

is-  ^ 

(x.)  *  T9  Inch.  «. «.  [from  the  noun.]    s.  To 

drive  by  mches.— 

Valiant,  they  iay,  hot  ^crv  popular ; 
He  geu  too  far  into  the  ibldiers  graces, 
AsMmcbei ontmy  maiter.  Dtydfn^ 

ft.  To  deal  out  by  inches;  to  give  ^larin^ly*  j^. 
(«.)  *  To  Inch.  v.n.  To.fwlvance  or  retue  a  little 

at  a  time.  •      .^  *  • 

To  INCHANT..W, il'  Sei?  ti  Enchant.    , 
INCSANTBIU  lb/;   $ce  £nch ANTsa. 
^^^  -^    ^   INCHANTMBNT. 
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INCIUlKTMEKT.  «.  /.  S^Cotip&KATtoii, 
§  a ;  Enchantment,  §  i ;  FASciNATiovy  f  if 

d ;  and  WiTCH€»AVTk  §  %, 

INCH-BRAYOCK;  l  ^fMi.i:^  nieifland 
INCH-BRIOCH,  or  f  of  Trouts.]  a  fmall 
(x.)  mCH-BftOYOCKtO^flamltif  SootUbiA,ki 
the  mouth  ^  the 8o|ith£1k»  between  tlie-iiarbour 
cf  liontrdfe  and  fhefMi^ifb  of  Craig ;  oompnibetid^ 
iDg  34  Scots  aofti* '  Thi«  filet,  fonaerhf  altotted 
ti^  pakburiag  of  ltee^«iid  pait  off  IC'to notorial 
l»iaoe>  18  fionr-beoome  cif  no  finall  jpubK^  utitltf^ 
byititwo  bridgei;^e<>kie  a  dl«w4MI(^t  ^mrH 


(    5«    ) 
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fore  it.]  Containing  inches  in  length  or  breadth.-* 
Poor  Tofli,  proud  of  hemrt  to  ride  on  a  hay  trot- 
ting faoiie  over  few-0tdhriMdge«.  Sbak. 

INCII.E9FRAY,  [Gaet  i  r.  The  iOe  of  maf- 
In*]  an  anclett  abbev  df  Perth  Aire,  in  theparifli 
of  Biaddetty,  worn  in  miss,  feaied  on  a  rifiog 
groond*  formerly  ftMVOunded  hy  the  vf«ter  of  the 
Fdw»  and  MoRging  to  the  £ar1  of  Kinnouh  It 
ivaa  -endowed  witfc  xnaiiy  privi1tt;es  by  David  I. 
and  Alexander  IIL  Maurkius  abbot  of  Incb.£f. 
fby  wasatfheViiAtleckfltaiinocUnini.  The  pro- 
perty of  this  au«:ient  abbey,  and  «  or  7  acres  of 


o«er  the  ttver  mm  IkiltUW  in  Montroft  to  Inch-    grofi«)  adiaccvt,  i^onftitiite  Lord  Kitinoul  pa. 


BrfcVkbdk,  and  Hk  odief  (from  Iiidi^Bnyoi^  to 
th«>  laftdsof  Cf&igi   «e4  MoMi^aost,  K*  t. 

(».)  iHCH-BaoYOCK,  the  old  name  of  tfa^parffli 
ctf  Craig ;  fiTDm  ttieitoir»iflaM.«eeCfrAiG,  ^"^ ». 

mCH-CAILLOCH,  [Gael.  1.  «.  the  Ifland  of 
Old  Wmnen.]  An  Wani-  of  fboHand  in  LodMo- 
iitond»  where  thei«  was  Jjneiexitly  a  nmnnery,  and 
vrhereio  the  -chlfrdh  4>f  Hie  psHii  of  Btehanan 
ftood,  till  x6ai;  liftenoe  It ga?e  wMlie  10  die  pa^ 

Cifll.     goe  IfafcHA^AN,  K^  i> 

ilfCH-^COLM  orCe««vicBlir4fhe  ideef  Co1mn«- 
hA ;  an  iffind  in  the  f^h  of  Foith,  ftiitfoas  fories 
ffiofiafter^;  See  Foaf  h«  N^  3.  priiitibd'by  miftaike, 
5;  ^Thia  ttionaftery  wa*  foandtid  «  jvtif^bf 
Aletaodetr  I.  6b  the'folk^ii^'  oeeafioh  1  In  paf- 


ttetH  ^  t%  pttriAies  |hat  'vest  fameyly  attached 
to'it. 

INCH5NH0FEN,  a  towi  <*Gertnany  m  Up- 
per Biraria ;  3  rnlk^s  K.  of  Akha,  and  23  SB.  of 

1^lt«AirVlE,  a  fmaJI  illand  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  near  QoeeAsferry.  Bpe  Forth.  It  was 
anciently  fortified,  and  after  the  alarm  oocafioned 
ty  the  appesftance  ofPsiul  Jones  and  h^  fijnadron 
in  the  frith,  to  1779,  its  fwtificationa  were  re* 
pah^d,  and  4  iron  gunsj-twenty-pounders,  mount- 
ed  nponthem,  and  f  oritiOied  ?r»  100  rounds  of 
ammiinitioti'each.  An  aitiHery-man  refides  tipoa 
it,  to  take  care  of  the  ftor^. 

„  _  mCH-IGSBLAlffl,  ft  vlUage  of  Irebnd,  in 

-fing  the  Mth  of  Forth  lie  waa  overtahen  wim  a  <Cotk,  an^g  hflls,  i'48  nlilc^  ^rom  Dublin, 
violent  <ftorm,  which  ^rore  Mm  to  this  ifland,       IKCHmNAN,  ft  parifli  of  Scotland  in  Ren- 
•where  he%itt  with  thfe  tnoftho^yltable'receptloh'  «frewfhire,  smiles  long,  9ttdxf  broad, in  tiie form 


Tof  a  cone.'  It  has  every  kfcd  of  foil,  tut  i»in 
general  fierti]e,fhon|ih  thecrops  are  often  damag- 
ed by  inundations  of  the  Clyde,  1!ie  Grife,  and 
theWhiteCart  About  axoo  atres  jtfe  fown  wHh 
all  kinds  xX^aasi  \  100  are  under  firs,  and  %oo  on- 
der  Ibwo  gnift.  Rufbandry  is  aradi  ralproved. 
_  Thet>opolation  in  1791,  ftated  bjr  the  Rer.  Tho- 

;lyfoutided%ere*a«aiptfftefy  «uttBimi8,lnMsteportto9ttJ.9incIah-,wa8  3o6, 
"  ^ted  4t  tia  'St.  Columha.    and  had  decreafed  91,  finoe  17^5,  owing  to  the 
monopoly  t(f  £mns    There  h  a  fine  bridge  with 
to  tege  an*eaaAthe<»nflux  xfi  the  White  Cart 
andOrife.  _' 
*  INCRBKN. «./  SomcrfthciriBdc  oFadecr. 


from  a!  poor  hermit,  then  refidiog  here  in  the  ch»- 
pc4  ^  St.  QtOnt^ntLf  WhO|  -for  the  three  dafys  th^ 
€h^1rtng^qilliDiied<thereteinpdft<%Qttnd,  enterthin- 
"ed  him  with  •the  milk  of  ^hls  iow,  ^nd  a  fe^  Aell 

vfiih.  The  king,  frata^e  SMfe  etf  the  danger  he 
l(ad«icaped,  and  in  gnititndeto  tiie«tinl%o  Whom 
tie'aterfbf^ted  his  fafety^  crowed  Cbixie  token  ^  re- 

•  ':Q>e<l;  andactordh 
^Avguftines,  and 

13ee€6tOMBA,  N^  9.  Ahm'  de  lHotlftftti  loiti 
ittfetdxHir,  wtaltttetided'£dw«rAl!I/ln  hieSootdi 
«R>edltion,  bdltoWea  Haftf  dfth4(h  lands  t>n  the 
^nks  <xf  this  ifland  fbr  tbet>rivA!ge  df  k  ftAfily 
burial j>hi^  in  thehr  dhuitli.  ThebdlMIiCigs  liuule 
In^ohie^nencedf  the  piety  df^exknder  wete^wy 
^Mfiderable.  iWe  are  IHll'to  be  leen  a  lai|*e 
jfauare  tower  belonging  to  the  church^the  ndn^df 
'tteblureh,  abdiflF  fcveifaAothernifniiaiagii.  The 
wealth  pf  ^hU  place  in  the  timeof  Cdwtfti  Bt 
pitovtd  fo' ttrong  a 'temptation  tb  Ids  fleet, 'llien 
lyiiu;  in  the  Forth,  M  t6  Ibpfareftdlltbe  fadiMr 
of  ficiilefe  and  tffyc^  to-l9wiiaACtity^d#  &^  it^ 
-itaihitsnts/  The  EngKfli  tended,  dnd  ^itrk^  ddt 
e?en  the  furniture  more  immediately  ooufoei^sted 
'to  "dhrhie'lvoifiilp.  Bot^  due  Iretigeuioe ^Vei^bpk 
them ;  for  in  a  ftorm  which  inftant^  followed. 


IKCHXQ^IN.  tOad.  I  e.  O;  6phi'«  lOand.]  A 
town  of  Irdand,  in  Coik,  SW.  orYoughaL 

mCH-CEiTH,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  «ith  of 
Forth,  half  way  between  Letth  and  fOn^ora.  See 
Fq&th,  N*  3.  Its  name  was  derivedlroin  the  gal- 
lant *K!eith,  who  fo  greatly  fignalized  hiasfelf  by  his 
^lour  hi  koto,  in  thebattle  of  Barry,  in  Angns, 
agsdnfttfaeDsnos;  ai^erwhfohhe  received  in  re- 
ward the  barony  of  .fCeithJn  Lothian,  and  thi« 
little  ifle.  '  hi .ir4^  the  Enriifli  fleet,  fi?nt  by  W- 
ward  "fl; '  tO;  aiilt  '\3txt  ioras  rf  the  congregatios 
^  .  ,  .agidnft  the  queen  dowager^  landed*  V^  began  to 
nairy  of themperifted ;  fShdIb  vMio^(iipedrttpUck  LfonlTyHils  (Aandy^f  the  impottanee  ofwhid  thcr 
with  the  juftice  of  the  judgment,  ^owed^  mahe  grew  fenfible,  after  ^ai^  negled  of  ihcnring  the 
ample  recompeiice  to  the  injored  itSak.  The  t^em-  boit  sff  Leith  fo  httely  in  th^  pcfwer.  They  left 
peft  peifed ;  •and  they  tnadethepromlfed  atone-  here  five  compairiesto  cover  the  Wf^llcmen  under 
metit.  The  Danilh  monomeflt,  figured  by  Sir  .the  command  ctf  Cotterdrbnt  tiidr  qperations 
Robert  SibbaM,  lies  onihe  ffi.  fide  of  thebuHd-  Wtf  eiMi  iiiterhij^edb^'M.  Defl^,  general  of  the 
iog  on  atflBng^^rourid;  ^tls^  a  tigillfbnD»«md  Frendk  aos^Biaries,  whp  took  the  plac^  after  ag^- 
thefurface  ornamented  with  icafe-Iikefism«*  At  lant  defence  on  the  part  of  thefinglifli.  The  Scots 
fach  end  is  the  rfeprefentatitfbot^  fanftan  bj»lf).  kg;>t  poflTeflSon  for  <di#e  yeatiT;  but  at  Uft  the  fbr- 
*  I9CSIB0.  ^'.Twith-a  wwd  drmmbcf  be^   tificaHom  wtt«  deftroyed  by  aft  of  parlineet, 


i    N    C  (  ,^7 

Id  piC9»em;&  frOQH  bqing  of  tpyufelo  the  former. 
Tbe  SfencfegAye  it  the.natteof  J^'^  d^t  CJbevatm, 
from  its  |li9peitjf  of  fooix  f4tt^>9fig .  Dot(e9.  In 
.U9?9  by  Ord«rv^j;pttOfii],  all  vjepereal patients  19 
'  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cjipital  veretran^rted 

INCUrKEKNJBTH,  Qoe«>f.the  Weaem  Iflanch 
.of  3GQtiMl»  4  miles  W*  of  MulU 

INCH4tfiUiQMO.   See  CAjkui»Eit,  N*  I.    ^  ,       _ 

INCHrM^RiK,«aiflaiidof:ScollmdiDLoch-  dee  lies  through  it 
Jofium4;.e%aidiftaiit  from  the  pirifhe^  oiF  Boo-  ^  7^  INCJDE. 
iiily  Biii:hanitA»LiiA»^d  KiUDmochw 

INCH.MARNOCH»[Q«el:  u^  Mamoch's  ifle,] 
a  beatt^l  ttttte  Iflaod  of  ScoUand*  SW.  of  the  ide 
.of  Bote.  .  It  itabont  a  mile  lon^;  andootjie  W. 
*fide  ace  vaft  ftiata  of  dwal  asd  (beils.  It  devivqs 
ks  name  from  a  chapel  dedicated,  to  St  Maniocb» 
tlse  rstfli  of  ii>hidi.are,ftill  to  be.i^. 

INCU^HARTIN,  a  fmall  toM  of  Scotland 
between  Fe^b  and  DuadOei  feaMd  betwixt  the 
Tay  and  theJSain* 

*  INCHMEAL.  «.f{;«ofr  ted  Mo/O  Apieoe 
anfochJong^-r 

Ail  th'  tnleaioBt-tliatthe  fun  fiicka  tp     ^ 
From  bogs»  Jeni,  Aats^  oft  Aiofperd  6iU»  aotf 

Aval^ehim 
ByimobfiM/adifeafie!   .  iS6a». 

IN€ii.MlCHA£L»  a  nUage  in  Perthihire. 
INCHMK:K£RY,  an  iOet  in  theFrith  of  Foitbt 
.ao^  the  iffle  of  i>amond» 

•  To  mOHOATE.  tr;  «.  [iV^^*  1^0  Tp 
begin  I  to  commence.— Jt  is  neither  a  fub((bince 


and  cjqvei',  upon  «oop  acres  of  arable  J^ndv'  The 
£arm4>oufes  are  elegant*  and  covered  with  blue 
flates.  The  pop,uiation  iii  1791,  ftated  by  the 
Rev,  J.  Millar,  in  his  report  %q  fib  J.  SliK;}£^r  was 
about  loooy  and,  h^d  iocreafed  107  i^noe  %i$i* 
There  are  6.  villages  in  thepatiih. , 

(.1.)  lNCHTUR£9,a  village  in. the  above  parlih* 
^  miles  £.  of  Perth«  coptaihing  84  families  anid 
360  fouls,  in  i;79i«  The  road  from  Perth  toDuii- 


,       ,  __    ^;\fi*  \txQm  indd9%  to  cut» 

XatiivJ^-Medicwes  are  fald  to  inadi:  which  «con* 
(ift  of  pointed  and  (harp  particles;  as  addsy  and 
,moft  ialts,  by  which  the  particles  of  Qth«;  bodicjs 
are  divided  from  one  another :  thua  expei^'oratin^ 
medicines  are  laiii  to'  incuie  or  cut  the  phlegm. 
jgwff^i*^The  menfe?  are  promoted  by  all  £appna- 
.ceoiis  fubflances^  which  incide  the  mucus  in  t)vs 
^a  p^flages.  Jrtitabncit,      \ 

(i.)  •  JINCIDEKCE.  Incidewcy.  n.  f.  Ibuidg^ 
to  fally  Lat.  ifuuUrue,  Fr.]  z;  The  diredion 
wi^h  which  one  body  ftrikes  upon  another ;  and 
the  an^ le  made  by  that  linei  and  the  plaoe  Ifriicje 
upon,  la  called  tlie  an^e.of  iflcidente.  In  the  o^- 
curfioos  of  two  moving  bodies,  their  incidence  ts 
laid  to  be  perpendicular  or  oblique^  as  their  dn'ec* 
tions  or  lines  of  motion  ^nake  a  ftraight  line  or  an 
oblique  angle  at  the  point  of  contadt.  Qwncj^—jfi 
mirrouirs  thei:e  is  the  like  angle  of  incidence^  irom 
the  objedt  of  the  glafs,  and  firom  the  glafs  to  tlie 
.eyei  jBorefs.— He  edjoys  hid  ha^y  ftate moA  when 
he  copumunicates  it,  and  r^lceivesA  more  vigorous 


peifed,  aoraivbftance  ineboatet  orio  the  way  tf  Joy  from  the  reflexion  than  from  the  dired  inci^ 


peHb^tioB.  RaUigh. 

«  INCHOATION.  j»./.  [incboatiih  Z^t«]  In- 
ceptions; bcginningr-^k  dilcerneth  of  four  kioa* 
of  caufes;  JEbrces,  frauds,  crimes  Varioui  of  ftel- 
lionate,  and  the  inebtuHiotu  or  midcUe  a^s  to- 
wards crimet.capitdd,  not  adually  perpetrated. 
^foit.^The  fetting  00  foot  fome  of  tboie  parts 
would  be  looked  upon  as  the  firft  ineboatim  of 
tbem,  which  yet  would  be  but  their  reviving.  Hale. 

(i.)  •  INCHOATIVE.  A/y.  likiboatif,  Fr.  «- 
tboattvus^h^.'}  inceptive;  noting  iuchoAtion  or 
beginning* 

(«.)  IncHoATiTE  vsEBf  denote,  accordmg  to 
Prifcian  and  other  gramnuHans,  veibs  that  are 
diaraderifed  by  the  termination  j^oior ybr,  added 
to  their  prinutivea:  as  augefco  from  augeof  caletco 
from  ea£s9i  iuieefe^  (ixun  dmcii%  ir^en  from  irajkc. 

INCHOFSNf  or  )  MctchioTi  a  learned  Jefait, 

INCHOFER,  5  bora  at  Vienna,  in  1584- 
After  ftadyiDg  the  law,  he  joined  the  Jefuits  in 
1 607*  He  tai^^  philofopby  and  mathematics  at 
Meffina,  and  pubSfbed,  "  .The  BieilM  Viigin 
Mary's  Letter  to  the  people  of  Meflina  proved  to 
be  genuine :''  ibl.  .1630^  He  wrote  ieveral  other 
wojta*  paitkolarly  aiktife  on  the  Jefuits :  and  died 
at  Milan,  in  i£4g. 

IHCH-OU,  a  town  of  China,  m  Se>tchuen»    ' 

(t.)  INCHTURE,  or  Ihom-towkr,  a  paridi 
of  ScotUmd,  in  Perthihire,  onited  to  that  of 
RosBiE,  in  1670.  Jt  is  ieated  on  theN.  fide  of 
the  Tay  and  Eam^  between  Perth  and  Dnttdee, 
and  ia about  4  miles  loogfrom  N.  to  S.  and  3 
broad  from  E.  to  W.  The  fed]  is  very  rich, 
well  cuftivated,  and  fertile;  and  produces  excel-, 
lent  craps  of  .Wheat,  barky,  W^%  beans,  oats, 

.VoL.Xn.PAaT.L 


denc^  of  his  happinefs/  U orris* — In  equal  i/io^^rr^ 
there  is  a  conuderable  inequality  of  refradions, 
whether  it  be  th^t  fome  of  the  incident  rays  are 
refraded  more  and  others  lefs  conliahtly,  or  one 
and  the  fame  ray  is  by  refradioo  difturbed.  Nev:^ 
/oil.— The  permanent  wMtepefs  argues,  that  in 
like  iaadeneed  of  the  i:ays' Aere  is  no  fuch  fepara- 
tion  of  the.emeigmg  rays*  Nekton.  .'%.  [^Incidenu 
I^iU}    Accident;  hap;  cafualty.— 

What  imcidencjf  thou  do'ft  gueis  of  harm  de- 
clare. 
Is  creeping  towards  me.  SbaJi* 

i%,)lHC\i}f.HQ2„  See  Mechanics, and  Opticas. 
(3.)  Incidence,  AtiCLB  of.    See  Angle  oe 

INCIOENCE.  . 

<tO  •  INCIDENT,  adj.  limidenU  Yvjnddenti 
liat.]  z.Cafual;  fortui(oufii  dCCafionaUysbappening 
accidentally  (  coming  iqjbeli^e  the  main  delign; 
happening  befide  expedation,*-As  the  ordinary 
coorie  of  common  affairs  ta  difpofed  of  by  general 
laws,  folikewiie  n^en's  farer  MrfJ^M/neceflities  and 
utilities  fhould  be  with  fpecial  ^uity  confidered*' 
iW<r^— I  woul^  notte  in  children  not  only  their 
articulate  anifwers,  but  likewife  fmiles  and  frowns 
Vpoo  jneident  occalions.  /re//off.r-In  a  complex 
propoiitioo,  the  predi(:ate  or  fubicd  Is  fometimes 
spade  complex  by  the  pronouns  whoywhicb,  whole, 
whom,  &c.  which  make  another  propolition  :  as^. 
every,  man,  who  is  pious,  ihail  be  faved :  Julius, 
whofe  fumame  was  Csfar,  overcame  Pompcy! 
bodies,  which  are  tranfparent,  have  many  pores* 
Here  the  v^bole  propoiition  is  called  the  primary 
or  chief,  and  the  additional  propofition  ia  cidled 
an  incident  proportion.  fFattt.  a.  Happening;; 
apt  to  happen.-^Ccnftancy  is  fuch  a  firmncfs  of 
H  friendfiiip 


/ 
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^j^ndffilp  98  overlooks  all  thofe  failures  of  kind- 
Def8,  that  throagh  pailion,  incident  to  human  n^ 
tune,  a  man  may  be  guilty  ot  ^outb. 
\  (i.)* Incident.  «./.  [incident ^  Fr.  from  the  ad- 
jedive.]  Spmething  happening  befide  the  main 
dengn  i  caiualty.— His  wtfdom  will  fall  into  it  at 
an  incident  to  the  point  of  lawfutnefs.  Baeon;^^^ 
perfon,  no  incident  in  the  play»  but  muft  be  of 
nfe  to  carry  on  the  main  deiign«  Lryden, 
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•  mcmCUMSPBCnON.  #»•  /  t At  and  dr. 
dnmjpeetion.']  Wtet  of  caution  ^  inrant  of  heed^ 
An  unexp^ded  wky  of  dehiflon;  wherelly  be  more 
^flly  led  away  the  ineireumf^htfA:^  thdf  belief. 
Brown* s  Vulgar  ErrdtirSf 

INCI6A9  a  town  of  lulyt  in  the  d-devant  do- 
chy  43^  Montfemt,  ^low  annexed  to  the  French 
empire,  along  wit(  the  reft  of  the  K.  of  Sardinia'i 
lat^  dominions  <in  the  contkient.    ^It  it  feated  od 


(3.)  Incident,  in  a  poem;  it  an  epifode,  or  ^e  Belbo,  SmiteeN.of  Acqui,  aoduSE^ofAfti. 


particular  adion^  joined  to  thie  principal  adiou» 
or  depending  on  it.  A  comedy  (hould  be  full  of 
agreeable  incidents,  to  divert  the  fj^ators,  and 
form  the  intrigue.  The  boet  ougbt  always  to 
make  choice  of  fuch  incidenta  as  are  fufceptible 
of  ornament  fultable  to  the  nature  of  hit  poem. 
A  variety  of  incidents  well  conduced  lis  the  beau- 
ty of  a  heroic  poem,  which  ought  a|ways  to  take 
In  a  certain  number  of  incidents  to  fufpend  the  cu 
'  taftrophe,  that  would  otherwife  break  out  toafoon. 

(4*)  iNCiDtNr,  in  law,  is  a  thing  appertaining 
to,  or  following  another,  that  is  more  worthy  Or 
principal.  A  court  baron  is  infeparably  inciaeift 
to  a  manor  $  and  a  court  of  pie  powders  to  a  fair. 

(5.)  Incident  diligence,  in  Scots  Uw,  a 
warrant  granted  by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court 


*'  iKGISED^tti^'. [incijer,  Fu  meifiti^Lat.]  Cut; 
made  by  cutting :  as«  an  i|[f<!^wouiid^I  brought 
the  inc^d  lips  together.  ffifeman*s  Siargerj, 

•  INCISION,  n.  /.  [inei/km^  Fr.  incifio,  Latin.] 
t.  A  cut ;  a  Wouud  made  withafliarp  inftrumest. 
Generally  ufed  for  WKoundt  made  by  a  chirurgeoo. 
Let  us  make  inctficm  for  your  love; 

To  prove  whofe  blood  is  icddefty'bis  or  mine. 
i  .  SbahJpettTt, 

^God  help  thee,  ^IhaUow  man :  God  make  incifa 
in  thee,  thou  art  raw.  5/Mii.^The  reception  of 
one  is  as  different  from  the  admiffion  of  the  other, 
as  when  the  earth  falls  open  under  the  imcifytu  of 
the  plough',  aikl  when  it  gslpes  to  drink  in  the  dev 
^of  heaven,  iyt  the  refreihmeou  of  a  fliowen  Sauib, 
— ^A  fmall  inei/ion  knife  is  more  handy  than  a  laiscr 


of  fedion,  for  citing  witiietfes  for  proving  any    lor  opening  the  bag.  Sharp,    a.  Dtvifioodfvifco* 


ppint,  or  for  produdiion  of  any  vmting  neoeiniry 
for  preparing  the  cauie  for  a  final  detenninatioo, 
or  before  it  goes  to  a  general  proof. 

*  INCIDENTAL,  adj.  Incident ;  cafual ;  hap- 
pening  by  chance ;  not  intended ;  not  deliberate ; 
not  neceuary  to  the  chief  purpofe.— The  fatisfac- 
tion  you  received  from  thofe  incidental  difcourfes 
which  we  have  wandered  into.  Wifon.^By  Ibme, 
religions  duties  fcarce  appear  to  be  regarded  at 
all,  and  by  others  only  as  an  incidental  bufineft, 
to  be  done  when  th^  have  nothing  elfe  to\do. 
Rageru  m 

*  INCIDENTAIIy.  adv.  [from  incidental.] 
Belide  the  main  defigo ;  occafionallyrf— Theie  ge^ 
neral  rules  are  but  occafionally  and  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Scripture^  rather  to  maotfeft  unto  us 
a  former,  than  to  lay  upon  us  a  new  obligation. 
Sander/on.— I  treat  either  purpolely  or  incidentailj 
of  colours.  J9m/^. 

*  INCIDENTLY.  adv.  [from  incident.]  Occa- 
fionally ;  by  the  bye ;  by  the  way.-^It  was  ineim 
dentljf  moved  amongft  the  judges  whatjihould  be 
done  for  the  king  nimfel^  who  was  attainted ; 
but  refolved  that  the  crown  takes  away  defers. 
Bacof^t  Henry  VII.  '^ 

*  /« INaNERATE.  v.  a.  [in  and  dneres^  Lat.] 
To  bum  to  aihes« — ^By  baking,  without  melting, 
the  heat  indurateth,  then  maketh  fragile;  laftly, 
it  doth  incinerate  and  calcinate.  Bacon. — Fireburn- 
eth  wood,  making  it  fixfl  luminous,  then  black 
and  brittle,  and  taftly  broken  and  incinerate.  Bacon* 
>— Thefe  dregs  are  foon  incinerated  and  calcined 
into  fuch  iaits  which  produce  coughs.  Harvey  on 

'  Confmnptions. 

*  INCINERATIQN.  n.  f.  {incineration^  Fr. 
from  incinerate^  The  a^  of  btiming  any  thing  to 
afhes.-- 1  obferved  in  the  fixt  fait  of  urine,  brought 
by  deputation  to  be  very  white,  a  tafte  not  unlike 
common  fait,  and  very  differing  from  the  cauilick 
i^xiviate  tafte  of  other  lalts  made  by  ^daeration* 


fities  by  medicines.r-<Abfterfioo  is  a  fcouring  of, 
or  incifion  of  vifcous  buntiours,  and  making  them 
fltiid,  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  .pan ;  as 
Id  nitrous  water,  whicb  icoureth  linen.  Bacon. 

•  INCISIVE,  adj.  [htdjif,  Fr.  from  jji«ytti,Ut.] 
Having  the  >  quality  of •  cutting  or  dividing. — ^Tbe 
colour  of  many'cor^ufcles  will  cohere  by  being 
precipitated  together,  and  be  deftroyed  by  thetf- 
rufion  of  very  piercing  and  tacifive  liquors.  Bojle* 

•  INCISOR.  ».  /  [inci/br,  Lat.}  Cutter;  tooth 
in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth. 

•  INCI80RY.  adj.  {fncifwt^  Fr.]  Having  the 
quality  of  cutting. 

•  INCISURE,  n.  f.  [incifitra^  Lat.]  A  cUt ;  an 
aperture^— In  fome  creatures  it  is  wide,  in  feme 
with  a  deep  incifure  up  into  the  headj  for  the  bet* 
ter  catching  ana  holding  of  prey,  and  commina- 
ting  of  hard  food.  Derbam. 

INCITABILITAS.  See  Exciyability,  (  i. 

iKCITATrO.   SeeEzcirEVBNT,  §  %. 

•INCITATION.*./.  [ciicxra/fo,  Lat.]  lacite- 
ment ;  incentive  ;  motive ;  impnlfe ;  the  ad  of  in- 
citing \  the  power  of  inciting.— Dr  Ridley  defines 
magnetical  attraction  to  be  a  natural  ineitationzsA 
difpofition  conforming  unto  contiguity,  an  union 
of  one  magnetical  body  unto  another*  Brown. 
*-^The  multitude  of  objei^  do  proportionabiy 
multiply  both  the  poflibilities  and  incitations.  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tongue.'^Tht  mind  gives  not  only 
licence,  but  indtation  to  the  other  paffions  to  t(X 
with  the  utmoft  impetnofity.    Becay  ofPioty. 

•  To  INCITE.  V.  a.  [inciia,  Lat.  indterf  Fr.] 
To  ftir  up  I  to  pufh  forward  in  apurpofe ;  to  ani- 
mate; to  fpnr;  taui^ge  on. — 

How  many  now  in  heahb 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  fliall  indte  us  to  ?  Shai* 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite; 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right 

Shake/JMtre. 
--AatioGhas,  wjhen  he  indted  Prufias  to  join  in 

war. 
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war,  fet  befeieliiiii  tiie  greatneft^ef  tbe.Aomansi. 
<uxiipaB^.ifc  to  a  fire,  tittt  took  atid  ipread  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom.  Ba^Mk-^Katikre  andfcpmh 
mpn  rdifiin«nif  afl  difficukicvt  wbatr  prudonce  or 
couragQ  are  required,  do  rather  ineite  ue  io.tij.fQiej 
alliftance  to  a^ngle  parfoii  tban  a  multitude,  sioi/}. 

*  INCITSMENT.  »./.  [from  ineite.]  Moti^ ; 
incentiw;  impuife;  tocltiog  cavfe.— A  manrtl  it 
were,  if  »  man. of  great  capacity,  having  fucb  i«- 
dtemenis  to.  make  btn|rde&M8  of  idl  fdrtberancet 
unto  his  cadie^  c^iild  dpy  in  the  wMe  fcripture 
of  God  nolhiag.lrhiclt  might  breed  at  the  leaft  a 
probable  opinibibiif  tikeUhoodt.tJiatdiviiie  autho- 
rity wa^  thciime  way  incUiiaUe..  HtMu^^r.-^Hart- 
Kb  feems  fcAtihithfar^by  fome  good  providence,  to 
be  the  occafioa  and  ineitimgnt  of  great. good  tOt 
this  idand.  Mtiton.-^  .  -''  .  ■■ 

If  tl»>u  rouft  reform  the  ftubborn  timesy 
From  the  iQQg  records  of  .diftant  age 
Derive  indMnents  to  renew  thy  rage.         P^^ 

*  INClVUi.  m^V  [iVim»/|Fr.]  Unpo^i/hed.  S«q 

UNCIl^k.    J    •/      ' 

*  INCIVH^rry.  «./  [ItuMUte fJlr.  m  andWr 
njilUjf.^  1.  Want.of  coujtefy ;  ruviso^Cii^— He  does 
offend  againft  that  reverence  which  js  due  to  the 
CommpfiafptMrehendons  of  mankind,  whether  true 
or  not,  wbtcb.i8thegitateft  ituitfilit/,  'Xiiiot/onn 
1.  Adt  of  rudenefs.  In  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural.—* 
Abftain  froojc  diflblute  laughter,.  ujicyHliely  jefts, 
loud  talking  and.  jjeering,  which,  itk  civil. aqcq^nt* 
are  called  indeceocibs  and  incivUiliiJ^  Tajlar. 

INUiVISM,  n.  /*.  a  new  word,  S%prfjWi  want 
of  patxio^ifm ;.tbpoppofitQ<of civifm*  $ee CiviSM. 
The  late  Prof.  J.  H.  Beattte,  iti  his  Dialogue  be- 
tween'Swi/t,  a  bopkCelier,  and  M^)i3c;uTy«  jrepeatedly 
quoted,{f€eBlBfTTiB,f  *;  Dbsciiiption,$s;  &c.) 
wheresn  he  f<mi|bi»»the  moderafaihionable  dialed, 
iotn)duces  tbe  bookfelier  as  boafting  that  ^<  no  man 
could  charge  bim  with  a  fingle  a&  of  mdvi/m^  or 
any  thing  th^  ^vrni  to  thp  ^ijbrganizafiati  of  the 
fociety  ot^  ^Mc^-K^^ras^  a  fnember/' 

HfCLB^-TmA  narrow  ta^pe  made  of  liaew  yam.. 

*  INCLBMENCX  «./•  linciemence,  Fr.  incU^ 
mrmiat  Lat4>Ujvnftrcifuinefs  ;  cruelty ;  feverity ; 
fcanbaef^ ;  cottghneTs.-*— 

And  1^*  by  tempefts  of  the.  prize  bereft, 
In\hr:aveQTikiiir^«rcr  ^^'^e  e^/e  we  find : 
Ou*-  foes  w<t  vanquiJIhM  by  our  valour  left.  Dryd, 

*  1NCI«£M£NT.  adj.  [in^T^^slemau^LaXin.^ 
Unmerciful ;  unpitying;  void  of  tenderoQis;  barib. 
It  is  itfed'Oftener  of  thingi  than  of  men. — 

Teach  i»  further  by  what  means  to  fhun 
Tb'  ineUmaU  fea£bns,  i;aia,  ice,  hail,  and  fnow. 

'      *      Milm. 

...       I  ftand 

Naked,  defencelefs,  on  a  fofeign  land-:    . 

Pco^iQiftl^iq  my  wants,  a  veft  fopply. 

To  guard  the  wretched  from  th^  incUment  (ky» 

,  ,  Pope. 

«  INCLINAELE.  adj.  [if^dinak'tl'm  Utin«]    x. 

Having  a-propeafion  of  will ;  favourably  difpoi«d ; 

willmg ;  ieading  by  difpofition^  .witb  /obv^People 

are  not  dkwxf^pteUfuthU  fo  tl)e  t:^;    Sffa/er.-r-A 

marvel  }|.w«I^».  if  a  pi{m  ot  h^ipiij.  fjoiild  efpy  in 

ithe  :whQle.j^lipt«2|}9,:nott)in^  wbkn  might  br^ 

a  probable. opiiMTD^^bat  divu^^  ^Vtbority  was  the 

fame  way  fJ9^(ui^A;r^HMi#r^**-Tbe  gall  and  bitter- 

ncis  jrf  mt^  aapis  ^ifrkin^^^ybo  fpar^d.iiim  lit* 
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tie,  m^de  bim,  .for  their,  fakes,  tbe  leTs  IndmaUt 
i0  th^t  trutii  w&9b  be  ^toM^  ftould  haye  bo« 
9P|ITpl}«  Hooker r-' 

Defire,,    ., 
..  J[ftf!inaile  vow  grown  h  touch  or  tafte,  .    • . 

Solicited  her  longii%  ieye.  ifUion. 

».  paying  a  tendency.-rU  iuch  a  crtift  naturally 
fellf  then  it  was  more  likely  and  inclinable  to  fall 
thfs  thQufaod  yea^  th^n  the  laft ;  but  if  the  qruft 
^isas  always  gradually  nearer  aod  pearer  to/allip^,^ 
that  pijunly  evinces  that  it  had.  not  endured  eter* 
nally.  B^/Arf. 

(i.)*  INCLlSATiaJiL  n.  A  iMctmaifM^fnen^ 
nation f  Fr.  inciinatio,  Lat]  x.  Tendency  towards 
any  point :  with  /o.— The  two  rays,  being  equajly 
re&aded,  have  the  ianae  ineUnation  to  one  ano-  ^ 
tber  after  refradHon  ^hich  they  had  b^ote ;  that 
is,  iht  ineUnation  of  half  a  degree  anfwering.to  the 
fun's  diameter.  Ne<n>ton*j  Optics*  ft.  Natural' apt- 
neft.— Though  moft  of  the  thick  woods  are.grub- 
bed  np  Hnce  the  proniontory  has  beetf  cultivated, 
there,  are  ftlll  many  fpots  of  it  which  (hew  the  na« 
tQx9\  intlination  of  the  foil  leahs  that  way.  Addt/i 
3.  Propenfion  of  mind  ;  ^ favourable  difpodtion  ; 
incipient  defire.'— The  king  was  wonderfully  dif- 

Suieted,  when  he  found  that  the  prince  was  totally 
liened  from  all  thoughts  oC,  or  ineUnation  to  the 
marriage.   C/!0r£«;^.— A  mere  ineUnation  to  a  thinj^ 
is  not  properly  a  willing  of  that  thing  ;  and  yet, 
in  matters  of  duty,  mcp  frequently  reckon  it  for 
foch:  for  otherwif^^  boW  ihould  they  fo  often 
plead  and  reft  in  the  bQneft  and  well-inclined  dif« 
portion  of  their  mtndq,  when  they  are  juftly  char- 
ged with  an  adtual  non-performance  of  the  law  ? 
^utb^    4.  Love ;  affection  \  regard.    In  this  fenfe 
it  admits  fin— -We  have  had  few  knowing  paint- 
ers, becaufe  of  the  \ii\le  JneUnation  which  princes 
^vej^r  painting.  Drfd*    5.  DifpoQtion  ox  mind* 
Bid  him 
Report  the  features  of  QAavia,  her  years, , 
Her  ineUnation.,  Sbak*  Ant.  and  Cleopatra* 

6.  The  tendency  of  the  magneticat  needle  to  the 
eaft  or  weft.  7.  [In  pharmacy,]  The  ad  iiy 
which  a  cleai*  liquor  is  poured  off  ^om  fome  fzcev 
or  fediment  by  only  ftodping  the  vefTel,  which  is 
alfo  called  decantation.    Quincy* 

.(i.j  Inclination,(  j  I.  def.,u)  in  mathematics,' 
lignines  the  mutual  approach,  tendency,  or  lean* 
ing  of  two  liiies  or  two  planes  towards  each  other,' 
fo  as  ta  make  an  angle. 

(3.)  Inclination,  ($,i*  i^t/^  3i  4O  ^n  a  moral 
fenfe.    See  ApPETfTE»  J  3. 

*  INCLINATdRILY.  ad'u.  [from  inelinatorf.] 
phliquely ;  with  inclination  to  one  fide  or  tiie 
6fher;'with  fome  deviation  from  north  and  footh* 
— W^hetber  ,they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorifyi^or 
Dome  what  equinoxially,  that  is,  toward  the  eaftern 
or  weftem  poin^,  they  difcover  fome  verticity* 
Brown* t  Vidgar  Errours, 

*  INCLINATQR\'.  adj.  [from  incline:]  Having 
a  quality  of  inclining,  to  one  or  other.— ^f  that  la- 
eUnatorj  virtue  be  dieftk-byedby  a  touch  from  i'he 
contrary  pole,  that  end  which  before  was  elevated 
will  tten  decline.   Bro<wn*j  Vulgar  Erroters,^^  - 

iNCHNAToatNEEDLE.  SeeDiPPiNoNElriiti* 

(r.)  •  To  IIlJQlJNi.  v.  fl.  UneUn^t  tat.  iwilw^rl 

FrJ    I,  To  give  a  ten^ejncy  or  dijpp6t}on  tq  any 

pl»ce  or  date*—  *  ,    /    ''''     • 

^-       -  '    H»  -      '      •   — -"-Thft 
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the  t\^t\y  it^  ^lleM,  "  '  \  tt  viitoi,  tite  anefkloii  h  oHlf«  iHtcOcif  li«  be  t 

l^d^falltngS/ifitb  foft  Ihimt/nnis  weight,  ^V^Ai^  ^%  ^^  <  tory  r  under  wbich  teninr  aU  good  aid 

Oar  eye-iids.  ;  iSffkm^  HI  qtialiries  vat  ktchukA  Swifu 

Thu9  {at  Mh  ari^i^  to  fi^lnda  yield  |,  "-  *  INCLUSHfl.  a^T.  [^beTtj)^,  Fr.|  i.  indoBos^i 

Itovtbthebafoii'fette/ifrAWtliefield*     Fife*  «icifrii^.— 

*  A  tow'^iBK  ftriiaare  to  the  palace  join  V|  *^  *  ^>  would  that  the^teXs/fW  verge 

Tdi  thi9  hxiVitjfi  thie  thoughtful  prince  me^d*>       Of  golden  metal,  thatmuflE  noond  my  Vt>w« 

■     *  ';pi#^.  ^  W«re  red-hot  ted>  to  Ibar'aN^tattelnrBio  I 

d.T^tuni  towards  anything,  as  deilirout  pr  ^1y  Shak,  nMta-d  VH* 

tentWe.'-Incline  oiir  hearts  to  keep  this  law.  Com.'  ^  Gomorehended  in  the  fam  or  immber:  as,  from 

Prajer.^Te  fiavi"  tfol  iftelinei  your  ear  iintd  me.*  WedneWay  t<y  Svtlifday  irM^i'^flb  fer  both 


But  that  firdrti  tfsaujfht  ffiouM  afceijd  to  neat^ 
I  So  prevalenV  a«  to  conceiji  the  njind 
.    •  Of  Gipd,  })igh-t)left,  6r  McSjncnrte  his  wUft 
Itard'to  beUef  may  feem,  ^et  this  \|rill  prayer. 

«.  To  hend;  tp  in^uryate.— 

With  ifue:>;efr9a  ixiy  body  I  inctin*i» 

As  to  feme  l?<?ing.  pr,  Superior  kind.        Dfydenl 

(Ja.)  ♦  Tb  iNCLiNfe^  vi  «;  i.iTo'bend  J  to  lean  5 
to  tend  towards  any. 'part :  with  to  or  io<war^s\-^ 
Her  houfe  incUnetb.  tmh  death,  and  her  paths  unto 
the  doid.  Prov.  ii.  18.— 

Stilt /o  this  place 

My  heart  incUnth  ftiH  hither  turn  my  eyes ; 

Hinder  ray  feet  unbidden  find  their  way.  Ro^e, 
ft.  To  he  favourably  difpofed  to  \  to  feel  defire  be- 
giiiniog«— 

Doth  his  maj^ftf 

Inehnt  to.  It,  or  no  ? 

rr — ^He  ifeenia  indifferent  j 

Or  rather  fwaying  raore*npon'  oufr  part.  $baki 
—Their  hearts  incUned  /<?  follow  Abimelech,  Judg^ 

INfcLINiE0  P(/ANB,  in  mechanics,  one  that 

Saies  an  oblique  angl^,  witli  the  horizon.    See 
[ECIfa.NICS.  '   ' 

*  '^  To  INCLIP,  V.  a.  \fn  and  c/ip.]  To  grafp  j  tor 
inclbfe ;  to  furround. 

WHate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  iky  inciiff^     t    ' 
Xs  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha'^.  Shdk,  Ant..  andCUop^ 
•  To  INCLOTSTER.  v.  a,  [/«  and  dotfler'^  Td 
j(hut  up  in  a  clolfter. 

^0  INCLOSE.  V.  a,  See^To  Enclose. 
tlsrCLOSURE.  n.  f.  See  Enclosure.  Im- 
provements in  hu{bandry  have  been  greatly  ad-' 
y^nceci  by  inclofures  j  ( fee  Rural  EcnwoMr;) 
but  the  inclofing  of  commons,  hpwever  beneficial 
£0  the  public,  generally  bccafions  great  murmur- 
iogs  among  the  people  who  hate  fropa  tfme  -im- 
^  inemorial  enjoyed  the,  privilege  of  feeding  their 
cattle  upon  them.  TIrefe  might  furely  be  eafily 
ana  amicably  filcnced,  by  allowing  fuch  perfons  a 
iuitable  compenfAtion,  when  the  commons  are  td 
be  inclofed  and  divided.  See  Duthil,  N"*  i. 

«  ToINCLOUD,  1/.  ^.  \tn  and  r/o«4l,Todark^ 
f3)  J  i:p,ptbfcure.-r- : .  '     ,     , 

In  their  thick  breaths. 

Rank  of  grofs.dietf  fhall  we  be  inclou^cdf      \   * 

And  forcM  to  diink  their  vapiur  ?  ,  Shah, 

f  3^0  INCT^UDE.  fv.  a.  iifjMa,  L^tin.]    1.  To 

pcloiej,  to  (hut  i\\:  a«,  ih^^'fi^elf  includes  a  p^siji. 

2.  To  compjife.ilo  cohjprehend.*^Thi$  delire  be-  ■ 

^Rg  joecommeaded  to  her  n^ajefty,  it  liked  her  t6 

ijuiftdg  fh^  ferpe  withifi  one  entire  leafc.'  Safoit^ — 

^]ki!?4F6^©^.  "^^^^  ?''-''*'''^f  whatever  ii  fupetnar 
fiiVay  and*  cipeciatly*  the  rftiiChines  of  the  go'd^. 
^^jn-^Jnftead  of  infjiiiriBg  whether  he  be'aiiraB 


Wednefii;^  and  ^uhday  taken  in«0  the  nmnber. 

V\\  kw^metfeerry  Viinte^diMls*     . 

fTomcow^iftdufiUidowntcfC^:'       Swift, 

^lNCWSiVliLY.sd'v[imn$iidu/kje.]    The 

Shing  menHottitd  l^ckoned  intd  the  account.    See 

Inclusive.— Thus  much  ifasH  ferve  for  the  feve- 

ral  peftods*  Of  growth  i^fthetotitmon  law,  until 

t!)e  time  of  Edward  h^nefujvefy,  Hale^^-AM  art'- 

illation  is  made  within  the  modthyfrom  the  throat 

to  the  tips  fttjy/htefy  ;  and  A  difivreoced  p«tly  hy 

the  organs  u/ed  in  it,  and  partly  by  the  manner 

and  degree  0$  ar€ic«da;^ng.   HoUer^s  B7,  of^ech, 

*  INCOAGf^LABLE.  mdf.  {in  and  cm^mlable:^ 
Iirc^pj^ble  of  concretion'. 

*  mCO^XlSTENCE, «./  fM.and'»f*siwff.l 
The  quiUity  of  not  exifting  together;  non-afio- 
ciatibH  bf  etilleiice.  An  unufual  wond.-^Anotbrr 
more  incurs^le  part  of  ignorance^  which  fets  us 
more  reinbt»  from*  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
coeziftence  or  tneoexi/hnee  of  different  ideas  in  the 
fimik'  ftibjed;  %  that  there  is  no  difcoverable  con- 
nexion beti^e^n  any  i^ond^ry  quality  and  thofe 
primary  qualities  it  depends  on.   Locke. 

(x.)  *  (NCCXr.  ad'o.  [corrupted  by  motiJatiffii 

mm  incognito^  Latin.]    Unknowi }  in  private. 

But  if  you're  rough,  and'uli^4llm^  like  a  dog. 

Depend  upon  it,  he*ll  remaitt  ineogi      Jddi/cM, 

(-3.)  iKcoOy  or  Irc6gnito^  is  applied  to  a 

^enon  wbv>  is  in  any  place  whefe  be  would  not 

be  known :  parffeulady  to pvinces^Tor  great'  meot 

when IWey  travel*  without  their  ordinary  tmin,  or 

the  ufual  marks  of  theiift  diftiadton  and  quality. 

*  INCOGITANCY.  n.f.  [hf^iUmtU,  Latin.} 
Want  of  thought.-*- One  man's  fancies  are  laws  to 
fucceeders,  wh'o'ifftefWardl  mlfflameHsU  unobfe- 
quioufnefs  to  their  rW0^rW^f  prefmAption.  Btyle. 
'-KNext  to  ihe  ftupid  and  merely  vegetable  ftate 
of  mcogitancji  we  may  rank  partial  and  piece-meal 
cotifiderrftion.    Drtoj  of  Piety.  •    ' 

*  INCOGITATIVEi  adj:  [in  and  r<^/*l«r.l 
Wanting  the  power  of  thought. — Pntely  material 
beings,  as  clippings  of  our  beardif)  and  ienfible, 
thinking,  perceiving  beings,  fuch  as  we  find  our« 
felves,  we  will  call  CQgitatiVe  and  incoptfttroe  be* 
ings.  Locke. 

*  INCOGW7TO.  ady,  [iftcdgniHi/t  Lat.]  lo  a 
ftate  of  concealment.-*  •  '  l-u*:. 

'Twaslpngagp 

Sfnee  gtWs  canfe  down  incognito*  Prier. 

'   •  IK€OHBRENCE,  >  n.f.  UntttAcober^ce.] 

»  INCOME WNCY.  j  X.  W^M  of  ^ohefidn  ; 
IpoTenefs  o^  matefiSI  p^sl-ts.-^rf  ptaifter  be  beaten 
fntb  an  lnipaifp4ble  powder,  ix^eni  pourid  out  it 
W)|I  eniulat<!i  a  lwubrVb;^reiif<^'th^t  liie  finallneil 
'ind  inco^rericeyf\hs  pait^^^th  make  tbem 
eafy  to  b^  put  iiito~Tnotioni^am}'  Wialies  the  pores 
they fotehri^  ib» ^a0i-tftat  *  tliey  iniqprfipt  not 

''      the 
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WaiTt  df^coiteaioii ;  iiieMigmtfy » iMooftqufiitf^ 
of  MTgamefit;  Wftnt  oi?  «te^c»dietic6  of  one- fSiut 
upon  anolhet.— I  find  that  la^flg  tbe  k)C«raie<liate 


i  naked' to  tlidr  due  atAku  ftrew^the  meober' 
enif^ci  thelr|fttmeoliCl«M»  better  Ifaon  lyflottiftni 
Loekt.'^Tfti^htntrta  I*  fW!t«r,  and  fttppdlttioM 
without  proofoy  put  h«adf<Ame}y<togtih«r,  aife^ 
to  paft  for  llrohg  rrafen.  £Mi«« 

•  IKCOHSRSNT.ni^'.  lr«  &nd  toberinU]  t. 
Wanting  c^befioD ;  loofe;  not  fixed  to  each  othe^ 
^Had  the  ifarat*  of  ftOne  beeome  folid,  but  the 
matter  wfaeteof  they  eonfift  contfnuied  bx  and  m- 
coherent^  thef  hid  confequcntly'  b«9tt  as' pervious 
ia  th«^  o^  marble  or  gravel.  Woodward,  a.  In- 
confequential ;  tticOitfiftetilr;  bavins  ho  degen- 
dence  of  oik  part  ap)[>n  ifk>tber.^we  lU:«6  InRan- 
ce«  of  preceptioD  wblHt  we  are  aileep,  add  tietain 
th^  memory  of  them  %  but  how*  e:ctrftv^g^nt  «nd 
ineoberent  are  they^  and  how  Httle  conformable  to 
the  perfedion  of  ffr^ttcmal  being !  Ltfcke, 

•  INCOHBRENTLV.  adv:\him  mtfoi&enu] 
Inconfiftently  \  inconfe^uentiallj.— The  eharaa^r 
of  Kuryh)chii8  is  the  t initadOn  of  a  perfdh  ct^nfouo- 
ded  with  fear^  fpeakiog  imttonally  and  mm&^ 
rently.  Broome*!  N&ies^  oi»  tke  Odj^i 

•  INCOLUMITY.  n./,  [ineolumitait  Latin.] 
Safety ;  lecurity.  A  word  ^ery  tittle  in  ufe.  The 
pariiament  is  neceflar^  to  alTert  and  pref^rve  the 
national  rights  of  a  pc^le,  with  the  ineoUimttj  and 
welfan*  of  a  country.  HoweL 

«  f MCOMBUSTIBiLITY.  « .  /  [from  income 
tuftibie.]  The  quality  of  refiftins  fire  fo  that  it 
oaimot  conflime. — ^l?ht  ftone  in  toe  Appenines  is 
remarkable  for  its  (hining  quaUtyi  and  the  amian-' 
thus  ibr  its  hieomiuJllbiHtf,  Rat. 

(r.)  *  INCOMBUSTIBLE,  m/y.  [jHeort^ufiibte^ 
Fr.  in  and  tomlmfiBU*] — ^Not  to  be  confumed  by 
fire.— It  agrees  in  this  cOmmoo  qualtt)r  afcHbed 
unto  bbtb»  of  being  ineomMi/iibiip  and  not  con^ 
fomablebyfire.  IPfMmir. 

(4.)  IxC0HSt7flTIBLB  CLOTM.     See  AsBESTOS, 

i  3f  4*  On-tbiS'Cronftedl  obferreay  that  the  na- 
tural ftore  of  thi^  afbefti  is  in  proportion  to  thetr 
economical  ufe,  both  being  very  inconfiderable. 
**  It  is  an  old  tradition  (fays  be)^  that  in  former 
ages  they  made  clothes  of  th«  fibrous  afbefti,  which 
are  faid  to  bie  compofed  by  th^  wood  ifjffuj  ;  but  it 
is  not  very  probflibIe»  fiace  if  one  may  conclude 
from  foAe  trifles  now  made  of  it^  as  bags,  ribbons, 
and  other  things,  fuch  a  drcfs  dbuld  neidier  have 
an  agre^ble  appearance*  &<»-  be  Of  any  convenien- 
cy  or  advantage.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the 
Scythtan»drefled  their  dead  ]bodies,  which  were 
to  be  burned^  in  a  cloth  manufactured  of  this 
ftone ;  and  this  perhaps  bas  occafionedtbe  Aove 
^ble.'*  M.  Magell»i  confirms  this  opinion  of 
Cronftedt,  and  infonns  us  that  fome  of  the  Ro« 
mans  alfo  inclofed  det^  bodies  in  qloth  of  this  kind. 
In  1756  or  1^57,  be  tells  uk,  that  he  faw  a  large 
piece  of  albeftoe  doth  fbimd  in  a  ftone  tonib»  wfth 
the  attes  of  a  RomaOf  as  appeared  by  tlie  epitaph. 
It  was  kept^  vritb  the  tomb  alfo,'{f  our  s^uthor  rt^ 
memberrrightly,  in  the  rigfat*hiQnd -wing^  of  the 
Vatican  11br«ry  at  Rome/  Tbe  uMer-libnuian,  to 
ftok  tiiMlt  w«*  idcombuftiblsf  ItgbW  a  ^ndl^i 
and  Jet^me  drops  of  wax  ^aU  01^  the  clQtfr,  which 
^  £f  on  fi^  with  a  candle  in  ]u»  pit(ttcc»*^itit- 
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OQt  any  detviment:  to  th«  cloth.  Jti  taking  wai 
coarfe*  but  much  fofter  than  be  cotfM'  hkvt  c»- 
pedtod. 

(3.)  iNCoiutrrrfBLB  Papers  xaw^rasfii^BOitf* 
bnftiblaxloth.  Df  Morfe  aTiAi^Hn  in.  hb'  Jhferh 
eah  GaxtUer^  is  now  made  at  th&  {>2^rJin!ll«,  m 
Ibfl&e  of  the  United  Sdftes,  v^h«f«  «he  afbeftot 
abounds.  Everlafting  books  have  l)eerf  pttn^ed 
to  be  made  of  tbe  albefibs.    £M  Boo«t  6  sC 

«  mCOIl^USTSBI.BNS$8.)f.y:'[ft«MnfKr(»9i* 
buJIUfU:\  Tbe  quality  of  not  beingrWftid  by  fire. 

(x.)  *  INCOME.  n.jL  ^n  and  c^me^J.  Revenue^ 
produce  of  anr  thitfg.-^Th6u  wiho^  rei>iiieft  ik 
the  plenty  of  tUy  neighbour^  and  the  greatnefe^ef 
his  inip&mtiy  confider  what  aver'ff^^My:  the  diit 
malcoufequenites-of  airthl».'^itfi6C-^  > 
.    Ko  fieldii  afford       "'  ' 

So  large  an  Imco^He  to  fbe  viHa^if  Idrd.  l}ryieh. 
•^St  Gttttl  ha^  fcarce  aiiy  Mhds  belongmg  to  it, 
and  little  or  no  imome  'bati  what  arifes  liPoi»  ifs 
trade:  the  great  ftippoit  of  tbtslikleftateisits 
linen  manu^ure.  Addifori  m  A^/^.-^Notwith^ 
ftanding  the  large  ikcomei  annexed- to^fefne  fe<Kr  of 
her  pveferments,  thiaohunch  bath  <•  the  whde 
little  to  fubfift  on.  AtUrhwry.'  >*  '  >' : 

(«.)  Income.  The  bill  for  a  tax  oii  iW^oMe'w^ 
pafled  in  Jan.  1799.  •       •"        '        ' 

*  INCOMMENSURABILlTV.  «./  [from  wir 
tommenfurable.]  The  ftat6  of  one  thitig  wfth  refpeft 
to  another}  when  they  cannot  be  compare  b)r 
any  common  itieafure. 

(I.)  ♦  INCOMMENSURABLE,  flif.  [Frtnch, 
from  iuf'cont  3<^d  menfurahilu^  Latin,]  Not  to 
be  reduced  to  in^  meafure  common  to  both  t  not 
tobe  meafured  together,  fuch  as  that  the  pr6por> 
tion  of  one  to  the  other  can  be  told.— Our  difpu- 
tations  about  vacuum  or  fpacct  ineommenfurahh  ' 
quantities,  tbe  infinite  dSvifibilitj  of  matter  and 
^eternal  duration,  will  lead  us  to  fee  the  wea^e£s 
of  our  nature.  fFatij. 

(2.)  Incohmen9qrj:»ii,  in  geoynetry;  is  ufed 
where  two  lines,  whed  compared  to  Saeh  other, 
have  no  common  mefiftire,  how  final)  foever^  that 
will  exadl^  meafiire  tbefti  both.  And  in  general, 
two  quantities  ar^  faid  to  be  incommenfurable* 
when  no  third  quantity  can  be  found  that  is  ah 
aliquot  part  of  hbth. 

(3.)  iNCOMnft-lH'sXjItABLE  NUMBERS^  afC  fuC^ 

Rs  have  no  domnlon  divifor  that  will  divide  them 
both  equally. 

♦  1NC0MW?*J6UJIATE.  adj.  [«/»,  con,'  and 
menfiirn,  Lat/j  Not  admitting  one  common  mea- 
fure.—-The  diagonal  line  and  fidei  of  a  quadrate, 
whichf  to  our  apprehenfion,  are  mcomr^enfiiratet 
are  yet  cotnmenfurible  to  the  infinite  comprehend 
dan  of  the  divine  implied,  itfor^.— As  all  other 
meafures  of  time  are  redqcibleio  thefe  three ;  fo. 
we  labom-  to  reduce  thefe  three,  thougli  ftridly  olF 
themfelves'rflrromnriM^a/^  to  one  another,  for  cf- 
>!!  ufe,  meafiuing  tne  greater  by  tiiie;lcf8.  holder 
on  Ttme."*^  the  y^ar  comprehend  diyfr,  it  is  but 
as  any  greater  fpace  of  time  may  tj^iaitJttp.  com- 
|>reheiKl  a  lefs,  though  the  lefs  fpac^  b^  Incofrimerh 
Jwdtp  to  the  greater,  fhlder  on  T^int. 


♦^0"  1NQOMMOf)ATEr  >  v.  ir^  {mommoda^ 
,  *  To  INi::OMM.ODEi  'S'Ui.\in^ommhde/^ 
Px»f'  Tblemconvenifnt  to  t  to  bjincier  or  em- 
bsitaft-witkoirf  yer)rgwatiitj  gtrif,  plant- 

" '••••'•.■  gj 
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ed  npon  the  b«rn  of  a  bill,  begged-tbebulFs  par-  '  ang,— SaltrHiif  *cy,H8'4*e  btfia-of-ifoUditf  and 
4911^,  .but'mher  tbao  incommode  yt,  fays  be*  PU  pemmneoqr  in  co]np9tftftd  bpdi^  ^itbpot  which 
remove.  VEJlrange* — Although  they  fometimen  ibe.  other  four  ekisenUbmilhtJw.vartouAy  blend- 
jDQokft  and  imommodt  the  4nhabttant9»  >et  the    c4.but  VQOU^remain:mM«n;fM^A'-.  -fi^f^* 


.ageiitt  yh)»eby  both  th&one and  tbe.other  islef- 
ikOfiAi  ia  of  that*  indi4>enfab}e  neceffityto^the 
ieartb  and  tP  oadkind*  1^  tbey  could  not  fub&ft 
-witbout  it»  Wooisward, 

*  iNCO^VIMQJDIOUS.  adj.  \fncamniodw^  Lat.] 
JnconvenJeat ;.  ireKatioui  v^tlltHat  ^i^edtr  mjfchief. 
T-Tblng^rpf^generaL  benefit*  for  in  tUia  world 
what  18  fp  p^eft  that  ni>  jnconvemeoce  idotb  ever 
follow  Ml.  ma^.by  fome^iccident  be  mommodkaf 

'  to  a  few%  wHao^r<— 'Ment  intentiopH  ih  fpeaking^  arc 
to  be  underftood*  witboiut  fmtuent  e^^aations 
and  inctmmodhus  iutenruptipnt <:Z9d^4       .     ... 

•  INCOMM0D1OU3LY.  adv.  [from  incom^ 
tmdioHs.l '  Incon^niently ;  ^not  at  egfe. :. '  ? 
*  ♦'^INCOMMODiOUSNESS.  »i./.[from  iad)iii- 
^fPfo^oyf .]  Jnconvenience. — Difeafes,  diforders,  and 
the  mcommpdhufi^s  of  external  juture*  are  in€0D^ 
fi^^t  with.  ha);)piiiefa»  Burnet.  .  . 

^    .f-INGQWAODITT.  j*./  \mcommodtte,xYx. 

weommc4ft^^  rLatii)»3  "InconveRiencer;-Deciare 

your  opinion,  what  incammoditj  you  have  coiled- 
^ved:;to  be  m  Iho  common  law,  which  I  wduld  .        ^  ..    .    . 

have  thought  m^oft  free  from  aR  fiich  diflike.  Spen-   fervation  will  oblige  a  man  voluntarily  to  undciigo 

A.'.  C#,<*«^>t/'  r^u/^M^J  ._f^  it^^vk  ^qn  Ka  in<*#%«>n<s«^f A/4      anv   ^^Cm  aoIL   fA  (Aoiitvk  KiiTi(«*lf  Kilt  fmni  th^  nnk 


.*  JNCO]VfiPARABLE.Vy..[^^*iJ«rdiJ^,  Fr. 
iff  and  cjpmparaifle.]  Excfftteqtt  aboireoompare;  e£. 
.Petlent  bej^POd  allcomnftiltioi.— My >eart would 
JJQtiAlflfer  xnfi  to  omit, any. Qcc^fiouc  wbeteby  I 
might  make  the  .incQtaparajkU  {^^mcfa  fee  boif 
^uch  ej^ilmardinary  detotipn  i  bpro  t^  her  Arvke. 
Mdnejrr    . .'.    s,  ....:..     c 

. .    A  moft  ineomparUhkmt^tk^  breatb'd  as  it  were 

,  To  an  .utTtirab]eand.cPptiniiate|;o^nei6,  Si^. 

f '      Her  woi^ft  do  (hew.  ber.  wit  inctn^ftrahU, 

...  .   -    .:        _No,w  tfeisimAik, 
.    Wa»cne<iia^offl^4iii^».aaitb!enfMii%iuf^'( 
:  it^MncJeit  a fooi:and  beggRf.     &iw*.  Htnry  VIII. 
:-r4f  I  couid'l§ave  this  argument  of  your  incootpa- 
m^/^  beauty,  I  might  tjliP;  to  one  which  would 
equally  opprefs  ^le  with  its  greatnefs.  Drydtn. 
'  ,  *li^CQlSi?A^ABLY4fidp.[iromineomparM.] 
Jm  B^^^i  ppmparifon  (i^ithoutcompetition.—A 
founder  >  It  bad,  whom- 1  tJbinkiincomparailj  the 
MikQ^  Q9an  (hat  ever  the  Fr^ncb  church  did  ^  njoy, 
finc^  the  hour  it  enjoye4  him.  Hooker » — ScU-pre- 


Jer*i:StatecfJreland.'^\i  iron  can  be  incorporated 
^Mth  flint  or  ftone,  without  over  great  chai|^»  or 
othgr  ineomniodUjt  the  qbeapaefe  doth  make  the 
compound  ftufF  profitable,  .dtf^on. — By  confider- 
mg  ^he  region 'and  the  wlnd«j  ope  might  focaft 
thed^oms,  wbicb  (ball'mpft  nej^  6rc»  that  he 
ibould  litiijp  fear  the  incommodity.  of  fmoke.  Wot' 
tor/i  JrchiteSure, 

♦  INCOMMUNICABILITY.  »./.[from  incomr 
munieahle^    The  qualitir  of  not  being  impartiable. 

*  INCOMMUNICABLE.  *i//.[w«wi««««rfl^/tf, 
Fr.  m  AndficmmunieaUe,]    x •  Not  impartible ;  not 


any  ]cU  §vil,  to  fecure  himfelf  but  {roof  the  pro- 
bability of  an  evil  infompari^  greater.  Sotuik 
*.  Excellently ;  to  the  higheft  degree.  A  low 
phrafe.— There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
the  FisuAinas,  ;and  Margin  'Aut^lbis,  'aUjimoi!^- 
raUy-wtWcnU  Addifon.  . 
r  tJl.NCOMPASSIONAT£*^y.[/i^and^«i»>>«/- 
Jionate?^  ■  Void  of  pity ;  -void  of  tcndemeis^ 

*  liVCOMPAtlBttitY.  »./.  [properly  iii«»- 
pttihili^y  in  ^mdtompdtaif^aQ  Inpcmfiiieqcy  of  ooe 
thing  with  another.*-^§[c  over^me  that  natural  in- 
campatibHiiyf  whicb  .haiii  been  noted  between  the 


to  be  made  the  common  right,  .-property,,  or  .vulgar  and  the  ^ovec^ign  favour.  /Tortwv— The 


<)uality  of  {Qore.than  onek--*They  cannot  aik  more 
than  I  can  give,  may  Lbut  referee  to  mylelf  the 
in<omnfu>3iie^}^^^\  of  my  confqience.  iT.  Cbar^ — 
Light  without  darlcnefs  is  the  iMqmmnnicablecXKim 
of  him.  that  dwells  in  light;  ipaccei(rible.  Glanv^lU, 


reafon  of  the  ftrefs  refts  AOt  upon  tl|e  incompttilii' 
Itty  of  eKCefs  of  one  infinitude  abov«  another,  ei- 
ther in  intenliop  or  exl»8&0B ;  >bat  the  inc^mptti' 
bility  of  any  muUitude  to  be  infinite.  Haie. 
•  INCOMPATIBLE,  adj,  {incompatibht  Fr.ra. 


It  was  agreed  on  both  fides*  thai  l^ere  was  one    flyer  aicompetibie^M  it  is  foraetime*  written ;  in^nd 

— .«»-  «««^ii-« —  ,«k:«K  .,.«„  1^^ .^i^^Lt^  ♦^    (^omptto^  iiat.]  i.InconfiAent  with  foy^hing  elfej 

fuch  as  canno^  f^ibiift^m'  cannot  be  pjs^fied  toge- 
ther with  fomething  p\Jt  i  it  js  followed  by  *wiih» 
— Fortune  and  love  have  ever  been  i^ine^mpatibUt 
that  it  it  ^0  woj^dert  maflAm*  if»  having  had  To 
much  of  ^e  onj^for  you^  I  have  ever  fou^d  fo  lit: 
tie  of  the  othv  Jbr  giyfelf.  SwkKng.-r-i^^y  '«ot 
the  outward  exprefilons  of  love  in ,  many,  good 
Cbriitians  be  greats  to  fon^e  other  objed  than  to 
God  i  Or  is  this  incompaiibte  wUb  the  fincerity 
of  the  love  of  God  I  Han/momL'^We  ,kn6vp  thole 
.colours  which  have  a  frlendlhip  with  each  otbert 
and  tbofe  ^bich  are  incampatibUt  by  mixing  to- 


fupreme  excellency,  which  wf^a  ^ne^mtmieable  tp 
any  creat^n^.  StiiUng*  , ».'  NioiitiO.  b9  exprelfed  ; 
feot  to  be.tpld^— Neithej"  dVJ  be  treat  them  with 
thefe  pecuiinrities  of  favour  in  the  extraordinary 
difcoveries  of  the  gofpcV  only,;but  ;j|ib  pf  thofe  /«- 
tomputnicable  revelations  of  the  divme  love,  in  re^ 
fere^ce  to  their  own  perfonal.interdt  in  it.  South, 
*  INCOMMVNICABLY.  fl^v.  [from  huom" 
municabU>2  .  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted  or 
.communicated. — To  annihilate  Is  both  in  re^ont 
and  by  .the  cond^t  of  xlivineSf  as  incommunicablj 
the  effe^  of  a  power  divine,  and  above  nature,  as 
is. certain  \iU%  HaJliewill  on  Providence. 


*INC0MMUNlCATING.^^'..[iJ8  and  row^^  ^gcther  thofe  colours  <3if  which -we  would  make 

fnunicating^.  Having  no  intercoi^rfe  ^itn  each  q-  tdal.  Drv^i^.— Senfe  4>  have  proved  ta  .be  in- 

ther.— *Th^  judgments  and  adnatnift  rations  of  com-  compatible  ci^i/^vmera.bodifSy  -eyen  jthofe.  of  the 

man  juftkearcprefervedfrp^  ific^  compound  and  elaborate  textures.    ^«^ 

would  enfue,' if  the  aiJflpmiftVation^^^  i^  .  2.^  It  i,a  u^  fometimcs^vith  io.— The  re- 

}ncai^imieati^g  bapds,  cv  by ^ provincial  e^abliih-  pugniancy  of  infi^aitiK^  is  equally  ifis9SfP¥tiH^  ^^ 

mcqts.  HaU*s  Common  taioi  ,■,-/,'     -'[  j;  f  .^onttnupd  or  fuccel^e 4potion,:a|%d depanliP  W^^ 

.  *  iNCO'MPiCT,      '  X^dj.{inznaiQf^paaed:\  the  imcfWJpolTWty  oUto^iP  &ccqffiijfb^ 

.•  fJNCOMl^TEDvijNot^aiucdiJ^iftcfibQ^  -n^u4f*  ^^ 


i^  1  fi'.'  ir 
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•  INCOMPATIB^Yv'ttfrftr.  [for  tiioinipetidfy^ 
hcmincompAH^']'  Ineaii0lbnthr. 

•  INCOMPETENCY;  n.  /  (inampetence^  FK 
from  in€9mpeunu'\  Inability ;  want  of  adequate 
«bilit7  or  Qualification.— Oor  not  being  aWe  todif- 
CCTn  the -motion  of  a  fliadow  of  a  dial-plate,  ot 
that  <^  the  index  upon  a  qlock,  dugbtto  make  xxt 
fenfible  of  the  meompetenef  of  our  eyes  to  difceni 
ibme  -motions  <»f  -  tntaral  bodies  incomparably. 
(lQnvcrth»i<tbc£i3.  Boyle, 

•  INCOMPETENT,  adj.  [w  and  compemt.'] 
Not  fuitable;  not  adequate;  not  proportionate. 
In  the  civil  law  ir  denote©  fome  defeft  of  right  to 
do  any  thmg.— .Richard  HI;  had:a  refolutiob,  out 
of  hatred  to  bis  brethren^' to  difable  their  ifiues, 
upon  faMeand  inectttpet/nf  ptetexts,  the  one  of  at- 
tainder, tfaeotherof  lUegitiihJition.  BiKoff.-^£very 
fpeck  does  not  bHnfd  a  mail,  ikA-  does  every  infir- 
mity make  jone  unable  to  difcem,  or  ineompeteMi 
to  reprove  the  grofler  faults  of  others,  Govermm. 
cf  the  Tongue. — ^I  thank  jou  for  the  commilSon 
you  have  given  ma:  how  I  have  acquitted  myfelf 
of  it  muft  be  left  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  in 
fpight  (d  any  proteftation  which  I  can  enter  againft 
the  prelent  age,  as  hieompetent  or  corrupt  judges, 
i)^^^— Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts, 
are  not  the  moft  meompetent  judges  of  (acred 
things.  JDi7^^-«An' equal  attradtion  on  all  fides  oiP 
all  matter,  is  juft  equal  to  no  attradion  at  all; 
and  by  this  means  all  the  motion  in  theuniverfe 
muft  proceed  from  external  impulfe  alone,  which 
is  an  incompetent  caufe  for  the  fbnnation  of  a  world. 
Betftiey,  '  .         ,      ;      ' 

•  INCOMPETENTLY.  4uiv.  [from 
tent.]  Unfuitabty)  unduly. 

•  INCOMPLETE,  adj,  [m  and  complete.]  Not 
perfed  ;  not  finlflied.— It  pleafeth  him  .in  mercy 
to  accoant  )dm£elS  imcompletet  and  maimed  with- 
out us.  HooJker.-^ln  incomplete  ideas  we  are  apt  to 
impofie  on  ourielvet,  and  wrangle  with  others,  ef- 
pecially  where  they  have  particular  and  familiar 
names,  hoeke* 

•  INCOMPLETENESS,  n.f.  [fVom  msomplete,] 
Imperfisdion ;  otigniihed  ftate.-^The  incomplete- 
nefi  of  >onr  feraphick  lover's  happinefs,  in  his  fru* 
xtionsy  proceeds  not  from  their  want  of  fatisfadQ* 
nne(s,  but  of  an  entire  pofleffion.  Boyle, 

•  INCOMPLIANCE.  «./.  [hi  and  compluince.] 
z.  Untradablenefs ;  impradicablenefs ;  contradic- 
tious temper.—- Self-conceit  produces  peeviihoelii 
and  huoiipliance  of  humour  in  things  lawful  and 
indififerent.  Tillot/on.  2*  Refoial  of  compliance. 
Confider  the  vaft  difproportioQ  between  the 
worft  inconveniences  than  can  attend  our  hicom" 
pliance  with  men,  and  the  eternal  difpleaibre  of  an 
ofieoded  God.  Rogers* 

•  INCOMPOSED.  a^.  Un  and  compofid,]  Dif- 
turbed;  diicompoledf  diftxdered.  Not  much 
ufcd.— Somewhat  iVsc«m^>Wthey  are  in  their  trim- 
ming, and  extraordinary  tender  of  their  young 
ones.  HoweJ* 

•  INCOMPOSSIBILITjr,  a.  /  [irom  hcam- 
poffiblcl  Quality  of  being  not  poi|ible  but  by  the 
negation  or  deftrudion  of  fomethihg.— The  manii 
fold  tneompofiUHties  apd  lubricitlei  df  matter  can- 
not have  the  fame  fitnefies  in  any  iiKxlification. 
More. — ^Though  the  repugnancy  of  infinitude  be 
equally  mcompetible  to  coi^inued  or  foccefllve 
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motion,  and'cfepcnds  upM  the  i^oefrnpofibiUty  ci 
the  very  nature  of  things  fuccefiive  or  extenfive 
with  infinitude,  yet  that  ineompoffibiUtf  is  more 
con^picootts  intHfcitte  quantity,  that  arifeth  from 
individuals  already  adually  diftinguiflied.  Hale. 

«  INCOMPOSSIBLE.  adjr[in,  roff,and  pqffibU.\ 
Notpoffibietogether ;  not  poffible  but  by  the  ne« 
gatiOD  of  fomething  elfe. 

*  INCbBdPREHENSIBILITY,  «./  ^ncompre- 
bef^bUht^  Fr.  firom  incomprebenJibU,]  Uncbncei- 
vablenefs ;  fuperiority  to  human  underfbanding. 

*  INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  adj.-  [vuomfreJben^ 
JibUt  Fr.  in  and  comftrehenfible.]  1.  Not  to  be  con- 
ceived ;  not  to  be  fblly  under&ood.— His  precepts 
tend  to  the  improving  and  peFfeding  the  moft  va* 
luable  part  of  os,  and  sinnexing  ineompreUBfibk 
re\i^ards.as  an  eftroal  weight  of  glory.  Samtkond. 

.    .       Stars  that  ieem  to  roll   . 
Spaces  incomprebenfibk.  '  MStm* 

^— One  thing  more  is  inco^retenfibU  in  this  mat- 
ter. Xo&b.^Tbe.Uiws  of  yegetation  and  propaga- , 
tion  arc  .the  arbitxary  pjeafuxv  of  God,  and  may 
vary  in  .manners  inctn^rebenfibU  t6  bur  iihagi- 
nations.  Bentky.  «•  Not  to  be  contained.  Not 
now  ufed.— Prefence  every  where  is  the  iequel  of 
an  Infinite  and  meomprebcnfible  fubftance ;  for  what 
can  be  every  where  but  that  which  can  no  where 
be  comprehended  ?  Booker. 

*  INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS.  n.  /.  [from 
iacotnfrebenfiHe.]  Unconceivableneft^-^I  might  ar* 
gue  from  God's  mcompreberifiblenefs  .\  if  we  could 
believe  nothing  but  what  we  have  id^as  of,  It 
would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  believe  God  is  in* 
comprehenfible.  Watts. 

*  INCOMPREHENSIBLY,  adv.  [from  incfm* 
pretenjble.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  conceived.— 
We  cannot  but  be  affured  that  the  God,  of  whom- 
and  from  whom  are  all  things,  is  incoitspneberfibip 
infinite.  Locke. 

*  INCOMPRESSIBILITY.  «./.  [from  01^001. 
preffible.]  Incapacity  to  be  fqueezed  into  lefs  room, 

*  INCOMPRESSIBLE,  adj.  [incomprej/ible,  Fr. 
in  and  comprefible^L  Not  capable  of  being  com- 
prefled  into  lefs  ipace.-*-Hardne(s  is  the  reafoa 
why  water  is  incompr^bU^  when  the  aur  lodged 
in  it  is  exhaufted.  Qjetne. 

*  INCONCEALABLE.  adj.  [ii^and  conceal.2 
Not  to  be  hid ;  not  to  be  kept  ieCTet«**The«i^Mi-> 
cealable  imperfe^ions  of  durfelves  will  hourly 
prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell  us  we 
are  fons  of  earth.  Brown* s  Fulgar  Erroun. 

*  INCONCEIVABLE,  adj.  [inconceiwible,  Fr. 
f»  and  coneehfable.2  Incomprehenfible ;  not  to  be 
conceived  by  the  mind.— Such  are  Chrift's  pro- 
nifes,  dinot  inconceivabk  promifes ;  a  blifs  to  be 
enjoyed  to  all  eternity,  and  that  by  way  of  return 
for  a  weak  obedience  of  fome  few  years.  Hammm 
-«-It  is  inconceivablt  to  me^  that  a  fpiritHal  fub^ 
ftance  fliould  reprefent  an  extended  figure.  Loek^. 
—How  two  ethers  can  be  diffufed  through  all 
fpace,  one  of  which  ads  upon  the  other^  and  by 
confequence  is  reacted  upon,  without  retarding, 
fluttering,  difperfing,  and  confounding  one  anp- 
ther's  motions,  is  inconceivable.  Ne<ufton. 

*  INCONCEIVABLY,  adv.  [from  inconcerva- 
ble.2  Iiv  a  manner  beyond  comprehenfion ;  to  a 
degree  beyond  human  comprehenfion.— Does  that 
man  take  a  rational  €ourfe.to  preferve  Uimfelf^ 
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.  wbo;nfUi4M1^«nd«taBTO«fthofeMeriroaMe^ 
to  (ecort  ikinifelf  iVom  a  coodtticm  imconmvaSfy 
more  thiferable  I  ^omb. 

*  f NCONC£PTIBLE.  aJfs  [iM  and  amee^HUe  s 
ronttptyjylat.]  KottQ  beconoeiyed)  iticompie* 
henfible  {  inconceivable.  A  word  not  nled.'— it  is 
inconeepUbUh^vf  any  fucb  nuo,  tltft  hath  Rood 
the  (hock  of  an  eternal  durathm  witfaont  corrup- 
tioD»  ihould  after  ht  corrupted.  Hale. 

*  INCONCLUDENT.  aJj.  fM'and  eoitMhu^ 
Lat.]  Inferring  tio  confet^uence.'— The  depofitiona 
of  witnefies  themfelves;  as  being  falfe,  various, 
contTariailt;  (ingle,  hiciudent.  jfjiM* 

*^INeONCLU8IVfi.  adi\  0»  and  trnidujh^.'} 
Kot  enforciQg  any  detenniDacioM.of  the  mmd; 
sot  cachibHing  cctt^t  evidence. ' 

•IIK^NCLUSIVBLY.  <i^.[IW»miM^)feMs^.] 
Without  any  fttch  evkMce  as  determines  the  un- 
deffeafading. 

^JNOONCLTOIVBNESS.  «./.ifroaiiiffMt//iv> 
,fioe.]  Want  of  rational  cQgciicy.«^maii»uniklt 
fai  in  fyHagiftfa,>at  firft  bearing,  could  perceive  tht 
^naikMek  and  tnttmciu/hnmfs  of  a  long,  artificialf 
and  plauftble  difcourfe,  wherewith  fome  others, 
lietter  ikiHed  i«  fyllogifin,  have  been  milled.  Lth. 

«4NCONCOCT.       >«^.  [m  and  oMirif?.] 

*  INCONCOCTED.  J  Uaripened  \  immature  j 
not  fully  digcfted.— While  the  body,  to  be  con- 
verted and  aatered,  is  too  ftrong  for  the  efficient 
diat  ihoald  convert  it,  ft  is  all  that  while  crud€ 
mA»bu9me6R  ;  and  the  prooefris  to  be  called  cru» 
dity  and  ioaoncoAion.  Baam.'-il  nnderftaad,  re- 
memb^i  and  reofon  better  in  my  riper  years, 
than  when  I  was  a  cbildj  and  had  my  organical 
paits  lefs  digeded  and  imwucB^d.  Haie. 

*  INCONCOCTIOIf.  «./.  [from  mctmc^B.^ 
Tbe  ftate  of  bebig  ladigefted ;  uaripenefs ;  imma- 
turity.-^The  middle  aAian,  wfafeh  produceth  fuch 
impeifed  bodies,  is  fitly  called  inqutnatioi^,  or  m* 
totMBimv  ^Ihith  4S  a  kiud  of  puirelaaion.  Baa^n'j 
HAHtral  iS^crf*— While  the  bddy,  to  be  convert- 
cd  and  altiAvd,  is  tooflrong  for  the  efficient  that 
fhould  cooven  it,  it  is  all  that  while  crude  and 
incoacoa  t  and  the  procefs  is  to  be  called  crudity 
ted  imetmdBhn.  Bmtot^4  Natmnd  HUlory. 

*  INCONCURRINO.  c-jf  /[iw  and  amcur.'] 
Kot  concurr^.— They  denve  ^flfeds  not  only 
Irom  inccmcurHng  cauies,  but  things  dcvwd  of  aU 
rffidency.  Br^mm**  Fidgttr  Etrmurs* 

*  mcONDITE.  adj.  [mcoHditus,  Lat.]  Irre. 
gttbr  {  rude }  unpoliflied.*- 

Now  fpoitive  youth 
Carol  iniwJSu  rhymes  with  fuiting  notes, 
And  quaver  inhanncnrious.  PJbUipi^ 

'  *  INCONDITIONAL.  adj.  [m  and  etrndithm-^ 
tf/^  Without  exception;  without  limiution;  with*, 
out  ftipuUticsi^^From  that  wbkh  Is  but  true  in 
a  qualified  fanle,  an  imimdiikmd  and  abfolute  ve* 
rity  IS  iniinrred.  Bf^n. 

*  INCONDITIONATji.  adj.  \fm  an4  c^ndi^ 
tkn  ]  Not  ttmited ;  not  reftrained  by  any  condi- 
tions; abfolute-— They  afcribe  to  God,  in  relatioit 
to  every  man,  an  etemsl,  unchangeable,  and  incotp- 
dithnate  decree  of  eleftion  or  reprobation.    BcmU, 

^  INCONFORMTY.  a./.  iA'^and  U«»/?miV.] 
Incomplianctt  with  the  pradiceof  others.— We 
bave  thought  their  opinion  to  he,  that  utter  ijicms- 
farmtj  with  tSe  church  of  Rome  was  aotaa  as- 
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tranity  wfaeredtlto  w^eflUftMbtditWitbrttxiki^ 
but  the  very  meftantHyitfetf,  wherein  tbeymeaat 
.fre  ihottid  ever  vjontinue.  Sddktr^ 

«  INCONFUiSION.  o.  /  [»»  and  <Mi^^.1 
Biftinanais.  Not  tticd.— The  cauie  of  the  coo* 
fiifion  in  founds,  and  the  hteofffit/M  m  Specks  yy 
6ble,  IS*  for  that  th^  fight  worketh  in  right  lines, 
and  (6  there  can  be  no  coincidettce  in, the  eye; 
but  founds- that  move  in  obBqueandaecnrate  lines, 
muft  needs  encounter  and  difturb  the  one  the 
other*  BacoH* 

*  INCONGRUENCE.  «./.  {irand  nmgnieMci.] 
Sqfiittablenefs;  want  of  adaptntioni— Humidity 
is  but  relative,  and  dependa  upon  tbe  coiigniity 
oriaeoagrtMurof  the  component  pacddes'of  the 
liquor  to  the  pores  of  Che  twdies  it  toncbes.  Btyk, 

*  INCONGRUITY,  n./.  [tMrngrmte,  French, 
from  mturngthuMtij  x«  Unfuitahlends  of  one  thing 
to  anether.^Tfae  fathers  make  ufe  of  this  acknow- 
ledgment of  tbe  puoagrmty  of  images  to  the  dc^ 
ty,  from  thence  to  prove  the  huMgndtj^  of  tbe 
worihip  df  them.  StiffrngJUeU  a.  Inconfiftency ; 
inconfequence;  abfurdity;  impropriety  .-«To  a^ 
void  abfurditiea  and  tnamgndHes^  is  the  iame  law 
eftabiiihed  for  both  arts:  tbe  painter  is  not  to 
paint  a  cloud  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  piaure^  nor  tbe 
poet  to  place  brbat  is  proper' t6  the  end  in  tbe  be- 
ginning of  a  poeRL  Drjdttt.  3.  Piiagreement  of 
parts;  want  of  fymmctry*-- 

She,  whom  af^  what  form  foe'cr  we  fee^ 
Is  difcord  and  rude  imcoagndtj  f 
She,  (he  is  dead,  Bie's  dead.  J>oMm. 

*  INCONGRUOUS,  adj.  [meoamh  Fr.  0  and 
€mgrwusi\  X.  Unfiiitablej  not  fitting.— Wifcr 
heathens  condemned  tbe  wcHrihip  of  God  as  imrn- 
grmm  to  a  divihe  nature,  and  a  dlijpBragement  to 
the  deity.  Stiifmgjltfei.    a.  Intioofiftent;  ab&rd. 

*  INCONGRUOUSLY,  n^.  [irom  lnc««fa- 
««(x.]  .  Improperly ;  unfitly. 

*  n^CONNEXEDLT.  adnf.  [m  and  MaerJ 
Without  any  connesion  or  dependeoee.  Littk 
ufed.— Others  afo^bed  hereto,  asacaufe^  what  per- 
haps but  cafually  or  iaromKaM^  fucceeda.  Brewu 

^  INCONSCIONABLE.  adj.  [m  and  an/cioth 
abk.]  Void  of  the  fenfe  of  good  or  evil;  whhooc 
influence  of  conibienoe.  Not  ttfed.-*-So  laros/SMS- 
abU  are  thefe  coftraum  people,  and  ib  little  feeling 
have  they  of  God,  or  their  own  fouls  good,  ^enf* 

*  INGONS£<^BNCE. 'ff. /.  [ftunfiqatna, 
l^rench  \  immfiqmn^  Latin.]  Ittcoojclafivcneis; 
want  of  jttft  inference«--»Thi8  he  beftowa  the  name 
of  many  fallacies  upon ;  and  runs  on  with  fliewing 
the  iiuiafe^iienee  of  it,  as  though  he  did  hi  earacft 
believe  it  were  an  imperttnent  nniwer.  S^UmgJI. 

*  INCONSEQUENT*  adj.  [la  and  ccaja^memif 
Lat]  Without  juft  conclufion ;  without  regular 
lnference.-«-The  ground  be  aflumes  ia  unlband, 
and  his  illation  from  thence  deduced  mcom/eqaem. 
Afii^qM'//.— Men  reft  not  in  falfe  apmebenfioos 
without  abfurd  and  kifi^^fiiquaa  dcduoionafrom 
falhicious  foundations,  and  mifapprebended  me- 
dlmns,  ereding  conduflons  no  way  infenible  60m 
their  premifes.  Br^^tm. 

*  INCONSIDERABLE,  adj.  [m  and  €amfder» 
ahU  ]  Unworthy  of  notice  )  unimportant }  mean ; 
of  little  value.— I  am  an  mcanJideraBle  feUow,  and 
know  nothnig.  ilraibaaf .--The  moft  mtm^fidenAU 
of  creatures  naay  at  iom^  time  or  other  come  to 
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rcvenipe  itfelf  upon  the  greateft.  VJ^rtingej^CsIt' 
ing  my  eye«  upon  the  anU^  continually  taken  up 
with  a  tboutod  care8»  vtry  ineonfidert^le  witji  re- 
fped  to  U4f  but  of  Uie  greateft  importance  for 
them,  they  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  my  curio- 
fity.  Addifonr^yUy  not  planets  and  comets  per- 
form their  motions  more  freely»  and  with  )efs  refif- 
tance,  in  this  ethereal  medium  than  in  any  fluid, 
which  fills  all  fpace  adequately  without  leaving  any 
pores,  and  by  conCequence  is  much  denfer  than 
quickfiWer  or  gold  I  And  may  not  its  refiftance  be  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  mconftderabk?  Newton,— U  we  were 
under  any  real  fear  of  the  papifts»  it  would  be 
hard  to  think  us  fo  ftupid  not  to  be  equally  ap- 
prehenQve  with  others,  lince  we  are  likely  to  be 
the  greateft  fufiferers ;  but  we  look  upon  them  to 
be  altogether  as  meonfiderable  as  the  women  and 
children.  Swift^-^ljA  no  fin  appear  fmall  or  incon- 
JidcrabU  by  which  an  almighty  God  is  offended, 
and  eternal  falvation  endangered.  Rogerj* 

•  INCONSIDERABLENESS.  «./  [from  w- 
confiderabU^  Small  importance. — To  thofe  who 
are  thoroughly  couTinced  of  the  inamJdtrabUfu/s 
of  this  Qiort  dying  life,  in  comparifon  of  that 
eternal  ftate  which  remain^  for  us  in  another  life, 
the  confideration  of  a  future  happinefs  is  the  moft 
powerful  motive.  TiJlotfon,-^Vxom  the  confedera- 
tion of  our  own  fmallnefs  ^t^  inconfidtrablenefs%  in 
refped  of  the  greatnefs  and  fplendor  of  heavenly 
bodiesy  let  us  with  the  holy  plalmift  raife  up  our 
hearts.  Ray. 

•  INCONSIDERATE,  adj.  linconfidere,  Fr. 
incot^tdcratust  I^tin.j  i.  Carelels ;  thoughtlefs; 
negligent ;  inattentive  \  inadvertent :  ufed  both  of 
men  and  things.-^ 

When  thy  inconfideraU  hand 
Flingsopethiscafementuithmytremblingname, 
Then  think  this  name  alive,  and  that  thou  thus 
In  it  ofiend'ft  my  genius.  Donne* 

If  you  lament  it, 
That  which  now  looks  likejudice,  will  be  thought 
An  inconfiderate  rafiinefs.  Denbam^ 

— It  is  a  very  unhappy  token  of  our  corruption, 
that  there  fhould  be  any  fo  inconjiderate  among  us 
as  to  (acrifice  morality  to  politicks.  Addifon,  a. 
Wanting  due  regard  ^  with  of  before  the  fubjeft. 
— He  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  redemption 
of  the  tranfgreflions,  which  were  under  the  fir^t 
Teftament,  cannot  be  fo  inconjiderate  oj  our  frail- 
ties.  Decay  of  Piety. 

•  INCONSIDERATELY,  adu.  [from  inconfi^ 
derate.'}  Negligently;  thougl.tkfsly ;  inattentive- 
ly.— The  king,  transport ed  with  juft  wrath,  incon- 
f.derateiy  fighting  and  prtcipitating  the  charge,  be- 
fore his  whole  numbers  came  Up,  was  flain  in  the 
purfuit.  ^arofi.— Jofeph  was  delighted  with  Ma- 
riamne's  converfation,  and  endeavoured  with  all 
his  art  to  fet  out  the  excefs  of  Herod's  paflion  for 
her;  but  when  he  ft  ill  found  her  cold  and  incre- 
dulous, he  ineoTifiderately  told  her  the  private^  or- 
ders he  left  behind.  Addifon. 

•  INCONSIDERATENESS.  «./.  [from  incon^ 
^derate,]  Carleflhefsj  thoughtleflhefs;  negligence; 

want  of  thought;  madvertence ;  inattention. — If 
men  do  know  and  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a  be- 
ing as  God,  not  to  demean  ourfelves  towards  him, 
as  becomes  our  relation  to  biro,  is  great  ftupidity 
and  inconfideri{tenefs,  TiUotfon. 
Vot-Xll.  PartI.  ' 
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•  INCONSIDERATION.  n.f.  [meonfideraiiont 
French ;  in  and  con/ideratiotu]  Want  of  thought ; 
ioattention;  inadvertence.— S.  Gregory  reckons 
uncleannefs  to  be  the  parent  of  blindnels  of  mind^ 
ineofiftderationf  precipitancy  or  giddinelsin  adiooSp 
and  felf-love.  Taylor, 

P  INCONSISTENCE.  \  n.f.  [from  ineon/iBent.] 

♦  INCONSISTENCY,  j  i.  Such  oppofftion  as 
that  one  propofition  infers  the  negation  of  the 
other ;  fuch  contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  toge- 
ther.— There  is  a  perfed  incmjijtencf  betmxeen  that 
which  is  of  debt,  and  that  which  is  of  free  gift. 
Soy^h.  %*  Abfurdity  In  argument  or  narration  ; 
argument  or  narrative,  where  one  part  deftroyt 
the  other ;  felf-contradidion.  3.  Incongruity.— 
Mutability  of  temper,  and  ineanfifteruy  witb  our^ 
felves,  is  the  greateft  weaknefs  of  human  nature. 
Addifon. — If  a  man  would  regifter  all  his  opinions 
upon  love,  politics,  religion,  and  learning,  what  a 
bundle  of  incwfijleneies  and.  contradidions  would 
Appear  at  laft !  ^vtifi.  4.  Unfteadiicfi ;  change^ 
ablenefs. 

♦INCONSISTENT,  adj.  [w  and  eonfijlent.l 
I.  Incompatible ;  not  fuitable ;  incongruous :  fol- 
lowed by  ^tb. — Finding  no  kind  of  compliance, 
but  fharp  proteftations  againft  the  demands,  as 
inconfifient  witb  confcience,  juftic^,  or  religion, 
the  conference  broke  off.  Clarendon, — Compofi- 
tions  of  this  nature,  when  thus  reftrained,  ftiew 
that  wifdom  and  virtue  are  far  from  being  incon^ 
JJent  witb  politenefs  and  good  humour.  Addifon. 
a.  Contrary,  fo  as  that  one  infers  the  negation  or  1 
deftruAion  of  the  other. — The  idea  of  an  infinite 
fpace  or  duration  is  very  obficure  and  confufed, 
becaufe  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts  very  different, 
if  not  ineotifijeitt.  Locke.  3.  Abfurd ;  having  parts 
of  which  one  deftroys  the  otheY. 

•  INCONSISTENTLY,  adv.  [from  ineon^J^ 
ent.]  Abfurdly;  incongruoufly ;  with  felf-contra- 
didion. 

*  INCONSiSTING.  adj.  [in  and  conjjt]  Not 
confiftent ;  incompatible  with*  Not  ufed. — The 
perfons  and  adtions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural, 
and  the  manners  falfe;  that  is,  ineonfifting  with 
the  characters  of  mankind.  Dryden. 

*  INCONSOLABLE,  adj.  {inconfolahU.  Fr. 
in  and  confoJe.]  Not  to  be  comforted ;  forrowful 
beyond  (ufceptibility  of  comfort.— Her  women 
will  reprefent  to  me  that  Ihe  is  i;zfo;i/bA>^/«,  by  rea- 
fon  of  my  unkindnefs.  Addifon. — They  take  plea^- 
fure  in  an  obftinate  grief,  in  rendering  themfelves 
infonfolable.  Fiddei's  Sermons. 

*  INCONSONANCY.  n.f.  [in  ahd -wnfonaney.-] 
Difagreement  with  itfelf. 

♦  INCONSPICUOUS,  adj.  [in  and  eon/pieuov.] 
Indifcernible;  not  perceptible  by  the  fight.— When 
an  excellent  experimenter  had  taken  pains  in  ac- 
curately filling  up  a  tube  of  mercury,  we  found 
that  yet  thsre  remained  ftore  of  inconfpicuous  bub- 
bles. Beyle. 

•  INCONSTANCY*  a./-  [rnconjantia,  Latin ; 
inconfiance^  French ;  from  ineotifiant,]  i.  Unfiea- 
dinefs ;  want  of  fteady  adherence ;  mutability  of 
temper  or  affection* — ^I  have  fufiered  more  for 
their  fakes,  more  than  the  villanous  incon/lancy  of 
man  is  able  to  bear.  Sbak.-^ 

Be  made  the  mark 
For  aU  the  people's  hate,  the  priacefs'^curfes, 
I  And 
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Ah6  hk  ton's  rage,  or  the  old  itng's  ineonjhinty* 

A^frrefolutioD  on  the  fchcmcs  of  life  which  offer 
to  our  choice,  and  mtwfiancy  in  p^ffulng  them, 
are  the  greateft  caufes  of  all  oar  unhapph)efs.  Ad- 
difon,  2.  Diverfity ;  difllimilitude. — Ks  Ofiuch  tn- 
fonjlamy  and  confuTfion  18  there  in  their  mixtures 
or  combinations ;  for  it  is  rare  to  find  any  of  them 
t)ttre  and  amnixt.  VTood^ward. 

•  INCONSTANT.  adj\  {inconJIanU  French ; 
hieon/fanj,  Latin,]  i.  Not  firm  in  jcfolution  j  not 
fteadf  in  affedion ;  Tarious  of  inclination ;  want- 
ing perlevcrance :  of  perfons.— He  is  fo  naturally 
kuonftanti  that  I  marvel  his  foul  finds  not  fome 
Way  to  kill  his  body.  Sidney.  %.  Changeable; 
mutable;  variable:  of  things. — 

O  fwear  not  by  the  moon»  th'  inconfant  mooui 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable.  Shak. 

•  INCONSUMABLE,  adj.  [in  and  confumt.] 
Not  to  be  w^tfted. — ^By  art  were  weaved  napkins, 
fhirts,  and  coats,  inconfumabk  by  fire,  and  where* 
Id  they  burnt  Jbe  bodies  of  kings.  Brtxvon, 

•  INCONSUMPTIBLE.  mdj.  [in  and  ctmfamp. 
tast  Lat.]  Not  to  be  fpent ;  not  to  be  brought  to 
an  end  ;  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  fire.  This  feems 
a  more  elegant  word  than  inconJumaBie.^hcfore  I 

'i:tve  any  anfwer  to  this  objedton  of  pretended  />• 
€Mfumtti^e  lights,  I  would  gladly  fee  the  efieift 
Qodoubtedly  proved.  Bigby. 
^  •  INCONTESTABLE,  adj.  [ineonitfiahk,  Fr. 
in  and  conteji.]  Not  to  be  dif^uted ;  not  admitting 
debate ;  uncontrovertible.— Our  own  being  fur- 
niflies  us  with  an  e^dent  and  ineonUjabU  prooi  of 
a  Deity ;  and  I  believe  no  body  can  avoid  the  co* 
gency  of  it,  who  will  carefully  attend  to  it.  Locke. 

•  INCONTESTABLY.  ad'v.  [from  inforuejia- 
hlt^    Indifputably ;  uncontrovertibly. 

•  INCONTIGUOUS.  adj.  [in  and  contiguous.] 
Not  touching  each  other ;  not  joined  together. — 
They  feenied  part  of  fmall  bracelets,  confiding  of 
^ually  little  incontiguouj  beads.  Bojie. 

(t.)  ♦  INCONTINENCE.    Incontimency. 
n.  f  Jjncontinentiat  Latin  ;  in  and  continence,]    In* 
ability  to  reftrain  the  appetites ;  unchaflity. — 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontinent 
Is  this ;  ihe  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore 
thus  dearly.  SifaJk. 

But  beauty,  like  the  foir  Hefperian  tree, 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  uninchanted  eye. 
To  fave  her  blofibihs,  aild  defend  her  fruit 
From  the  raih  hand  of  bold  incontinence,  Milton. 

This  is  my  defence ; 
I  pleased  myfelf,  I  (fcunnM  incontinencct 
And,  urgfd  by  ftrong  defires,  indulgM  my  fenfe, 

hrjdcn, 
—The  words^jftf  veje  Dianam  agree  better  with 
Livia,  who  had  tliefnpe  of  chaftity,  than  with  ei- 
ther of  the  Julias,  who  were  both  noted  of  inconr; 
tinency.  Dryden, 
(3.}Ihcontinence.    Sfee Crastity  and  Coh- 

TINENCE. 

(3.)'Ikconti!ience,  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law,  is  of 
divers  kinds;  as  in  the  calfe  of  getting  baftard8,i)i- 
^amy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  buggery ;  alt  of  which  are 
f  unifhed  hy  Hatqtc.    Stat.  %$  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6. 
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of  priefti  if  ptmiOiible  by  the  ordinary,  by  Im* 
frlfonment,  &c.    i  Hen.  VIL  cap.  4. 

(4#)  iHcoMTiufNCE,  in  mediciue^  fignifiea  an 
inability  in  any  of  the  orgahs  to  retain  what  fbould 
not  be  difcharged  without  the  concortecqe  of  the 
will.  It  is  moft  firequehtly  ufed  with  regard  to  a 
Diabetes,  or  an  mvoluntary  difcharge  of  urine. 
See  Medicine,  Index. 

♦'INCONTINENT,  adj.  [inconiinemf  Latin  j 
in  and  continent.]  ti  Unchute ;  indulgfaig  unlaw- 
ful pleflfure.-^In  thefe  degrees  have  they  made  a 
t>air  of  ftairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb 
incontinent,  or  elfe  be  incontinent  before  marriage. 
Shttk. — Men  (hall  be  lovers  of  their  pwn  felves, 
falfe  accufers,  incontinent^  "fierce,  a  Tiw-  iii.  3.  »» 
Shunning  delay  ^  immediate*  This  is  a  meaning 
BOW  obfolete. — 

They  ran  towards  the  far  rebounded  noiie, 

To  weet  what  wight  To  loudly  did  lament ; 

Unto  the  place  they  came  incontinent.  Fairy  ^ 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I<io  lament. 

And  put  on  fuHen  black  incontinent.  ShaJt. 

He  fays  be  will  return  incontinent.         Shak. 

♦  INCONTINENTLY.  a4hf.[^om  incontinent,] 
1.  Unchaftely ;  without  reftraint  of  tBe  appetites. 
1.  Ihimedtately ;  at  once.  An  obfolete  fenfe. 
Spehfer* — ^Thefcaufeof  this  waris  no  other  than 
that  we  will  not  incontinently  fubmit  ourfelves  to 
our  neighbours.  Hayward. — Incontinently  I  left 
Madrid,  and  have  been  dogged  and  waylaid  thro* 
feveral  nations,  Arbutbnot  and  Pope. 

♦  INCONTROVERTIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  «w- 
irovertible.]    Indifputable ;  not  to  be  difputed. 

♦  INCONTROVERTIBLY.  ad'v.  [frbm  huon- 
trovertible.]  To  a  degree  beyond  cohtroverfy  or 
difpute. — ^The  Hebrew  is  incontrovertif^ly  the  pri- 
mitive and  fureft  text  to  rely  upon ;  abd  to  pre- 
ferve  the  feme  uncomipt,  there  hath  been  ufcd 
the  higbefi:  caution  humanity  could  invent.  Bro^n. 

♦  INCONVENIENCE.  )  n.  /.    [inconvcmient, 

♦  INCONVENIENCY.  )  French.]  1.  Unfit- 
nefs;  inexpedience. — They  plead  againfi  the  in- 
convenience^  not  the  unlawnilnefs  of  popifli  appa- 
rel ;  and  againfi  the  inconn^enience^  not  the  unlaw- 
fulnefs  of  ceremonies  in  burial.  Hookir.  %.  Dif* 
advantage;  caufeof  uneafinefs;  di&culty. — ^There 
is  a  place  upon  the  top  of  mount  Athos  above  all 
clouds  of  rain,  or  other  tnconvenience.  Rale.  Hifi. 
—Man  is  liable"  to  a  great  many  inconveniences 
every  moment,  and  is  continually  unfecure  even  of 
life  itfelf.  Tif/ot/on,^The  inconvenience  of  old  age 
makes  him  incapable  of  corporal  pleafures.  Dryd^ 
— Would  not  quicknefsof  femationbeaniifWff^Yni- 
^f^  toan  animal,that  muft  lie  fiill  where  chance  has 
once  placed  it  \  Locke. — Con'fider  the  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  woi'ft  inconveniences  that  attehd 
incompliance  with  men,  and  the  eternal  difplea- 
fure  of  God.  Hogers^ — ^V^e  arc  freed  from  many 
inconvenience^^  and  we  enjoy  feveral  advantages. 
Atterbury.-^Tht  things  of  another  world,  being 
difiaut,  operate  but  taintlv  upon  usi  to  remedy 
^hls  inconveniencyt  We  muft  frequently  revolve  their 
certainty  and  importance.  Atierbury. 
'  *  INCONVENIENT,  adj.  (incofn^enientj  Fr. 
in  and  conveniens^  Lat.]  i.  Incommodious ;  dif- 
advantageous. — They  lean  to  their  old  cuftoms, 
though  they  be  more  unjuft,  and  more  inconveni- 
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tie  knows  that  ta  be  tncomvement^  which  we  fafe- 
]y  think  convetuent  for  us.  Smatridge,  i,  Uofit ; 
Inexpedient.— We  are  not  to  look  that  the  church 
fhould  change  her  publick  laws,  although  it  chance 
that  for  Come  particular  mtn  the  fame  be  found 
inconvenlenU  efpecialljr  when  there  may  be  other 
femedf  again  ft  particular  inconveniences.  Hooker* 
♦INCONVENIENTLy.  adv.  Vrom  hcoitve^ 
nUnt.]  I.  Unfitly;  incommqdioofly.  %,  Unfea- 
fonably.  Ainfioortb. 

*  INCONVERSABLE,  d^.  lin  and  eonfVerJh^ 
ble,'\  Incomniunicative ;  ill  qualified  by  temper' 
for  converfation ;  unibcial. — He  is  a  perfon  tery 
inconver/ahU.  More. 

*  INCONVERTIBLE,  adj.  [/«  and  converti- 
hLi,']  Not  tranfmUtable }  incapable  of  change.  It 
entereth  not  the  veins,  biit  taketh  leave  of  the  per- 
meant  parts,  and  accompanieth  the  ineofrvertibte 
portion  unto  the  fiege.  Brooon^j  l^tdgar  BrrourJ* 

*  INCONVINCIBLE.  tf^f-.  [in  and  eonwacUfle.] 
Not  to  be  convinced ;  not  capable  of  convidion, 

*  INCONVINCIBLY.  adv.  [from  ittcofivinei^ 
bleJ]  Without  admitting  conviction.— It  is  inju** 
rious  unto  knowledge  obftinately  and  inctnnnueibly 
to  fide  with  aiiy  onei  Brovn^s  Vulgar  BrrouN* 

*  INCONY.  a^.  [perhaps  from  in  and  etmuf  to 
know.]  9,  Unlearned ;  artlefs.  This  &nfe  19  un- 
certain. 2.  iS  Scotland  it  denotes  mifchievouflf 
unlucky :  as,  he's  an  incony  fellow.  This  feem9 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Shakefpeare. 

O'  my  troth,  moft  fweet  jefts^  moft  incdny 
-vulgar  wit,    . 
When  it  comes  fo  fmoothly  off.  Sbahjp* 

INCORONATA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata  ;  6  miles  N.  of  AfcoH. 

*  INCORPORAL.  adj.  lin  ani  corporal:]  Im- 
material ;  diftindt  from  matter ;  diitintft  frpm  body. 

Why  do'ft  thou  bend  thine  eye  on  vacancv. 
And  with  th'  ttuorpor/d^xs  do'ft  holddifcourie  i 

Sbakefpeere* 
—Learned  men  have  not  refolved  us  whether  light 
be  corporal  or  incorporal:  corpora:  they  fay  it  can- 
not be,  becaufe  then  ft  would  neither  pierce  th^ 
air,  nor  fpjid  dia^onous  bodies^  and  yet  every 
day  we  feetfa^  air  rlTightened:  incorporal  itcanrot 
be,  becaufe  (bmetimes  it  aff^aieth  the  fight  with 
offence.  Ralfigk*  \ 

*  INCORPOR  ALITY.  n.  /.  [incorpcraiJtf,  Fr. 
from  incorporal,]  Immaterialnefs ;  diftlodhefs 
from  body. 

*  INCORPORALLY.  adv.  [f torn  incorporal. \ 
Without  matter ;  immaterially, 

*  INCORPORATE,  adj.  [in  and  cordate.] 
Immaterial;  unbodied,  litis  is  now  difufed  to 
avoid  contuGon,  incorporate  being  rather  ufed  of 
things  mingled .-^-Mofes forbore  to  fpeak  of  angels^ 
and  things  iayifibte  and  incorporate*  Raleigh. 

(i.)  •  To  INCORPORATE,  v.  a.  Uncorporer, 
Fr.]  r.  To  mingle  different  ingredients  fo  as  they 
IhaU  make  one  mafs.— A  fifteenth  part  of  filver, 
incorporate  with  gold,  will  not  be  recovered,  ex- 
cept yoa  put  a  greater  quantity  of  filver  to  draw 
to  it  the  lefs.  Bacon^s  Natural  Ktjlory. 

Who  thei  fweliine  clouds^io  bladders  ties. 
To  loonify  the  ftubboyn  Qlods  with  rain, 
And  fcatter'd  duft  incorporate  again  ?  Sandys.  - 
*-  To  conjoin  infeparabl'y,  as  one  body. — Vil- 
laaoas  thon^ts^  Bi)derigo,  when  thefe  mutuall- 
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ties  fo  marfliat  the-  way,  hard  at  hand  conies  the 
mafter  andt  main  exercife,  the  incorporate  condUF- 
fion.  Shakejpeare*s  Othelh. 

By  your  leaves,  you  Ihall  not  ftay  alone, 
'Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  SbaL 

Upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you,  by  that  great  vow 
Which  did  ineorporait  and  make  us  one.  Sbak. 

Pe4th  and  1 
Are  found  eternal,  and  ineorporatehcAh,  Milton, 

3.  To  form  into  a  corporation  or  body  politick. 
In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  in  ^otiand,  the  incorporate 
trades  in  any  community^  The  apoftle  affirmeth 
plainly  of  all  men  chriftian,  that  foe  they  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  they  are  all  incorporated 
into  one  company,  they  all  make  but  one  body. 
Ifooier* — The  fame  u  incorporated  with  a  majorat- 
ty,  and  nameth  burgeffes  to  parliament.  Care^. 

4.  T<i  unite ;  to  affociate. 

It  is  Cafca,  one  incorporate 

To  our  attempts.     Shakefpeare**  Julih  CJr/ar, 
Your  moft  grave  belly  was  ddilyrate, 

Kotrafh,  like  his  accufers,  and  thtia  anfwerM^ 

True  !s  it,  my  incorporate  friends,  OUoth  he,    . 

That  I  receive  the  g^heral  food  ^t  ftrft, 

Which  you  do  liveMpOn.  SbakeJ^.  Coriolanuu 
—The  ilomaris  did  tiot  Aibdiie  a  cotintry  to  put 
the  inhabitants  to  fire  and  fword,  but  to  iicorpo-' 
r/ite  them  into  their  own  community.  Jddi/on.  5. 
To  work  into  another  mafs. — All  thU  learning  ig 
i^oble  and  mechanical  among  them,^hd  thie  Cpn« 
futian  only  effei^tiSLl- knd  incorporate  in  their  go- 
vernment. Temple.  6'.  To  embody  ^  to  give  a 
material  form.— Courtefy,  that  feemed  incorpora^  • 
ted  in  his  heart,  would  not  be  perfua^ed  by  dan- 
ger to  offer  any  offence.  ^/Vt?^,— The  idolaters, 
whp  wor(hippe4  their  images  as  godJs,  fgpppfea 
fome  fpirit  to  be  incorporated  ih&r^ltif  and  fo  to 
make  together  with  it  a  perlbn  fit  to  receive  w;or« 
(hip.  Stiilingjleet. 

(v).*!rfllH CORPORATE,  v.n.  I.  Tounitewitfi 
ibmething  elfe.  It  is  commonly  followed  by  <tvith, 
-: Painters  colours  and  aflbei  do  better  imotspekate 
k'vith  oil.  J^acon^jJ^tiituralJBifiory.'-Jt  19  TiQl  ttoi- 
verfal^y  true,  that  acid  falts  and  oiU  will  liot  /«- 
corporate  QX  piingle,  $^le^ 
Thy  foul 

In  real  df^rknefs  of  the  body  dwells^ 

Shut  out  from  outward  light, 

T'  ine^rporate  with  gl9on\;^  night<  '  Milion. 
i.  Sometimes  it  has  into.—iit  .finds  the  niind  yn- 
prepoffefffid  wifh  any  former  notions,  and  (b'eafily 
gains  upon  the  affent,  grows  up  with'^it,  and  in* 
corporaies  into  it.  South. 

(j.)  ♦  JNCOIIPORATION.  i»./.  {inofrpora^ 
tion,Vr.  from  incorporate.] .  r.  Union  of  divers  in- 
gredients, in  one  mafs. — Make  proof  of  ihe-Hicor' 
poratlon  of  iron  tivith  Hint  i  for  if  it  can  be  incor- 
porated without  over  great  charge,  the  cheapnefs 
of  the  flint  doth  make  the  coinpound  fluff  profits 
able.  Bacon.'^Hixist  with  fome  additional,  may 
further  the  intrinfick  incorporation.  Baron.  %*  Por- 
mation  of  a  body  politick.  3.  Adoption  ;  union ; 
affociation ;  with  into.-^ln  him  we  at^tu^Uy  are, 
by  our  z^LVisl' incorporation  into  that  fociety  whicM 
hath  him  for  their  head.  Hooker. 

(2.)  Incorporation,  in  pharmacy,  is  much 

the  fame  as  Imp^statioV)  being  a  redu^ion  of 
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dry  fubftances  totheconfiftence  of  apafte,  by  the 
.  admixture  of  fome  fluid :  thus  pills^bolesy  torchea, 
and  plaftersy  are  made  by  iDcorporatioD.  An 
other  incorporation  is  when  things  of  different 
confiftencies  are  by  digeilion  reduced  to  one  com- 
mon conOftence. 

(j.)  iNcoapoRATioNy  or  Body  Corporate. 
See  Corporation,  §  I. — ^VIII. 

(4.)  Incorporations,  or  Trades,  in  the  po- 
lity or  the  Royal  Boroughs  of  Scotland,  are  So- 
cieties of  Tradelmen  or  Artifts,  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  and  endowed  with  certain;exclu6ve 
privileges,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  their  refpec- 
tive  profefllions.  Their  number  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent Royal  Boro.ughis, /and  they  have  more  or 
lefs  (hare  in  the  government  of  their  refpedtiYC 
burghs  according  to  the  conilitution  of  each. 
Thus  there  are  14  incorporations  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  who  chopfe  their  own  convener,  and  each 
of  which  eledls  its  own  prefes  or  ^aeon ;.  (See 
Convener,  and  Deacon,  §  aO^hothus  become 
members  of  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
together  with  the  two  trades  cbunfellors,  conili- 
tute  neady  the  half  of  that  body.  See  Edin- 
burgh, J  »3.  There  are'alfo  14  incorporations 
in  Glafgow^  (See  Glasgow,  (  5.)  9  in  Dun- 
dee, 7  in  Dumfries,  and  7  in  Perth,  &c.  See 
Ibefe  articles. 

(i.)  •  INCORPOREAL,  adj,  [ineorporaUs,  Lat. 
tncorporely  f  r.  in  and  corporeal]  Immaterial ;  un- 
bodied.— Itis  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incor* 
poreat  and  Immateriate,  whereof  there  be  in  na- 
ture but  fevv.  Bacon* 

Thus  Incorporeal  fp'rits  to  th*  fmalleft  forms 
■   Reduced  their  fliapes  immenfe,  Milton. 

— Sen  fe  and.  perception  muft  neceflTarfly  proceed 
frpm  fome  incorporeal  fubftance  within  us.    BfnU 

(«;)  Incorporeal.    See  Metaphysics.     . 

•  ir?CORPOREALLY;<iJv.[from  iheorporeaL] 
Immaterially ;  without  body, — Hearing  ftriketh 
the  fpiHts  more  immediately  th^n  the  other  fenfes, 
SLXid  more  Jncorparegllv  than  the  fihelling.  ^acon, 

*  IJ^rCbRPORlETY.  «.  /.  \m  and  corporUtj,] 
Itnttiateriality ;  diftinAt^efs  from  body.    .    , 

♦  To  INCORPSE.  "v.'a.  [in  and  corpfi.]  To  in- 
corporate ;  to  unite  into  one  body.  Not  ufed. 

He  grew  into  his  feat, 
As  he  had  heeti  incorps*d  and  demy  natur'd 
With  the  brave  horfe.  '  S&ak. 

•  1 NCORREC  t.  4dj.  {in  and  corre^.}  Not  nice^ 
ly  firiiflied  j  not  exaftj  inaccurate;  full  of  faults. 

The  piece  you  think  is  incorre8 ;  whjr  take  it. 
I^XT  all  fubmiflion ;  what  you'd  have  it  make  it. 

Pope. 

*  INCORRECTLY,  ad^,  [from  incorrea.]  In- 
accurately ;  not  exactly. 

♦  rNfCORRECTNESS. »./.  [in^ndcorrectne/j.] 
Innaccuracy :  want  of  exactnefs. 

'.*  INCORRIOiBLE.  adJ,  [incorrigible,  Fr.  in 
znA'cornsilfle*]   i.  Bad  beyond  corre^ion;  depra- 
ved beyond  amendment  by  any  means ;  erroneous 
beyond  hope  of  inffrudlion  :  of  perfons. 
Provoked  by  thofe  itieorrigible  fools, 

'  I  left  declaiming  in  pedantick  fchools.  Dry  den. 
-*»-Whilft  we  are  incorrigible ^  God  may  in  ven- 
geance continue  to  chaftile  us  with  the  judgment  of 
war.  Smalridge. — The  moft  violent  party  men  are 
fuch  as  have  difcovered  leaft  fenfe  of  religion  or 
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morality  \  and  when  fuch  are  laid  afide,  as  (halt 
be  found  incorrigible^  it  will  be  no  diffi(;ulty  te 
reconcile  the  reft.  Swift,  a.  Not  capable  of 
amendment  of  things.— The  lofs  is  many  times 
irrecoverable,  and  the  inconvenience  incorrigible. 
Morels  Divine  JHalogues.—VfhzX.  are  their  thoughts 
of  things,  but  variety  of  incorrigible  errors.  VEfir. 

*  INCORRIGIBIJENESS.  ».  /  [from  inc^r. 
rigible.^  Hbpelefs  depravity  ;  badnefs  beyond  all 
means  of  amendment.— What  we  call  penitence 

^becomes  a  fad  atteftation  of  our  incorrigiblene/s. 
Decay  of  Piety  >^l  would  not  have  ohiding  ufed, 
much  lefs  blows,  'till  obftinacy  and  incorrigible- 
ne/s make  it  abfolutely  neceifary.  Locke. 
:  ♦INCORRIGIBLY.  Ifrdm  incorrigibU.^  To  s 
degree  of  depravity  beyond  all  means  of  amend- 
ment.— 

Some  men  ^p^aLt  incorrigibly  mad. 
They  cleanlinefs  and  company  renounce.  Rafr. 

*  INCORRUPT.       7  adJ,  [w  and  corruptus, 

*  INCORRUPTED.5  Latin;  incorrumpu,  Fr.] 
z,  Free  from  foulnefs  or  depravation.— 

Sin,  that  firft 

Diftemper'd  all  things,  andy  of  incorrupt, 

.Corrupted.  Milton, 

a,  Pure  of 'manners;  honeft;  good.  It  is  particu- 
larly applFedto  a  mind  above  the  power  of  briber. 

INCORKUPTIBILESf  Ihcorruptibles,  the 
narfitf  of  ated*  w*hich  fprang  out  of  the  Eutyc  h  1- 
ANS.— Their  diftingui&ing  tenet  was,  that  the 
body  of  jfeTiis  Chrift  was  incorruptible ;  by  which 
they  meant,  that  after  apd  from  the  time  where- 
in he  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  his  holy  mothfT, 
he  was  not  fufceptible  of  any  change  or  altera- 
tion ;  not  even  of  any  natural  and  innocent  pl- 
fions,  as  of  hunger,  thirft,  &c.  fo  that  he  eat  with- 
out any  occaGo^i,  before  his  death,  as  well  as  after 
bis  refurredlion.  And  hence  they  took  their  name. 

♦INCORRUPTIBILITY.  nf:lincorruPtuiiliie\ 
Fr.  from  incoj-rvptible.]  Infufceptibility  or  corrup- 
tion ;  incapacity  of  decay. — Philo,  in  his  bcx>k  of 
the  world*s  incorruptibility^  allegeth  the  verfes  of 
a  Greek  tragick  poet.  JUirutill. 

*  INCORRUPTIBLE,  adj.  [inctfrruptible,  Fr.  in 
VktiA  corrtipiible.]  Not  capable  of  corruption  \  not 
admitting  decay. —  " 

.  In.  fuch  abundance  lies  pur  choice, 
^  As  leaves  a  great  fibre  of  i^ll  untouch'd* 
'   Still  hinging  incorruptible.  MUton. 

— Our  bodies  fliall  be  changed  into  ineorrmptibU 
and  immortal  fubftkhces,  our  fouls  be  entertained 
with  the  moft  ravlfliing  objeds,  and  both  conti- 
nue happy  throughout  all  eternity.  JVake. 

*  INCORRUPTION. «./  [mcorruflion,  Fr.  in 
and  corruption.]  Incapacity  of  corruption. — So  al- 
fo  fs  the  refQrredion  of  the  dead  :  it  is  fown  in 
corruption,  it  is  raifed  in  incorrupt  ion.  i  Car. 

*  INCORRUPTNESS.  n.  /  [in  and  corrttpt.^ 
I.  Purity  of  manners;  honeftyj  integrity. — Pro- 
bity of  niind,  integrity,  and  incorruptneft  of  man- 
ners, is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  fubtile  fpecu- 
lations.  Woodward.  %.  Freedom  from  decay  or 
degeneration. 

*  ToINCRASSATE.  v.  a.  [in  and  crajiisy  Lal.j 
To  thicken ;  the  contrary  to  attenuate. — If  the 
cork  be  too  light  to  fink  under'the  furface,  the 
body  of  water  may  be  attenuated  with  fpirits  of 
wine }  if  too  heavy,  it  may  be  incrmJJaUd  irith 

fait 
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fait.  Arom.— Acids  diifolve  or  attenuate,  alka- 
lies precipitate  or  mcrajfate.  Ne<wtofur^Ac\^gf  fuch 
as  are  aaftere,  as  unripe  fruitSt  produce  too  great 
a  ftri&ure  of  the  fibrB8>  inerajfate  ahd  coagulate 
fluids)  from  whence  pains  and  rbeumatifm.  Ar- 
butbriot. 

*  INCRASSATION.  «.  /  [from  inerajfate.] 
tn  The  ad  of  thickening,  a- The  ftate  of  growing 
thick« — Nothing  doth  conglaciat^  but  water;  for 
the  determination  of  quick&lveris  fixation,  that  of 
iDilkcoagalation,and  that  of  oil  tncraJfation,Btown> 

*  INCRASSATIVE.  «.  /.  [from  incrafate,] 
Having  the  quality  of  thickening. — The  two  lat- 
ter indicate  reftringents  to  ftencb,  and  incrajfa- 
ti'ves  to  thicken  th^e  blood.  Harvey. 

*  INCREASE.  «./.  [from  the  verb,]  x.  Aug- 
mentation ;  the  (late  of  growing  more  or  greater-* 

For  three  years  he  liv'd  with  large  wcreafe 
Id  arms  qf  honour,'  and  efteem'in  peace,  Dryd* 
Hail,  bards  triumphant !  bom  in  happier  days, 
Whofe  honours  with  inereafe  of  ages  grow, 
As  ftreams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow. 

Pope. 
a.  Increment ;  that  which  is  added  to  the  origi- 
nal ftock. — Take  thou  no  ufury  of  him,  no  iticretje. 
LevU.  3.  Produce.— The  inereafe  of  the  thyeJh- 
io^-flocH',  and  the  inereafe  of  the  wine-prefs^  Numb* 
As  He(iod  lings,  ipread  waters  o'^r  thy  field. 
And  a  moft  juft  and  glad  increcfe  'twill  yield, 

Benbam. 
— Thofe  grains  which  grew  produced  ah  increUfe 
beyond  ex^^tlon.  Mortimer*sHu/bandrj>'A*  Ge- 
neration.— ^  .       .  - 
Into  her  womb  convey  fterility ; 
Dry  up  in  her  the  oi^gans  of  inereafe^ 
And'nrom  her  derogate  body  never  Ipring  a 
babe.                                                  Shak^ 

5.  Progeny. -r-AlI  the  inereafe  of  thy  houfe  ftiall' 
die  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  Samuel. — 

Him  young  Thoafa  borci  the  bright  inereafe 
Of  Phorcys.     ,  -f^^* 

6.  The  (Ute  of  waxing  or  growing  full  ort>ed. 
Uied  of  the  mood.— Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and 
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.  That  as  the  vroand  the  paffibn  might  k&ndk^ 

Prior. 
2.  Ta  be  fertile. — Fiflies  are  more  numerouq  or 
increajing  thah  bealts  or  birds,  as  appears  by  thdt 
numerous  fbawn.  H^/f. 

»  INCREASER.  «./.  [from  inereafe.]  He  who 
increafes.  ^  ^ 

♦  INCREATEt).  aJJ.  Not  created.— Since  tlie 
delire  is  infinite,  nothing  but  the  abfolute  and  sm* 
created  Infinite  can  adequately  fill  it.  Cbeyne* 

♦  INCREDIBILITY.  «,  /  (incredibHite^  Fr. 
The  quality  of  furpafling  belief.— For  objeAs  of  «- 
credibiHijfnonc  are  fo  removed  from  all  appearance 
of  truth  as  thofe  of  Corneille's  Andromede.  Dry/. 

•  INCREDIBLE,  adj.  [incredibilis,  Lat;,!;  8ur-» 
palfing  belief ;  not  to  be  credited.^'-'The  ihip  Ar« 
go,  that  there  might  want.no  incrediUp\Jti\a%}AtiAik 
fable,  fj;^ote  to  them.  Raleigh. —  .. 

Prefenting  things  i'mpoflible  to  view. 
They  wander  through  incredible  to  true.  Gratis* 
:•  INCREDIBLENESS.  «./.  [from  inind^le.'i 
Quality  of  being  not  credible.  "*  .  '       ' 

♦  INCREDIBLY,  adn,.  [from  incredi^e.}  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  believed.  - 

♦INCREDULITY.  «./.  [i«frd/»/f/r,rrt»di.f 
Quality  of  not  believing;  hardnefs  of  belief.  He 
Was  more  largef  in  the  defcription  of  Paradife,  to 
take  away  all  fcnlple  from  the  incredulity  of  fature 
dges.  Raleigk. 

*  INCREDULOUS,  adj.  [ineredule,  Fr.  ittcfe- 
dulusi  Latin.j  Hard  of  belief;  refufin^  cre^it.^^ 
I  am  not  altogether  incredttlous  but  there  may  bp 
fuch  candled  as  are  made. of  (alamander's  ttrodl, 
being  a  kind  o£  mineral  which  whiteneth  in  the 
burning,  and  confumeth  not.  JSA^oft.  "^ 

*INCREDULOUSNESS.«./.  [ftwnwiWK* 
lous.l    Hardnefs  of  belirf;  incredulity* 

*  INCREMABLE.  adj.  [in  and'rrme),  tat] 
Nit  confumable  by  fire. — If  from  the  ikin  of  the 
falamander  thefe  incremable  pie9es  are  compofed. 
Brown* i  Vulgar  ErrourS. 

*INCRJEMENT.  ».  /.  [inerementum,  Latin.} 
X.  Adt  of  growing  greiter. — Divers  conceptions 


herbs,  will  gro.w  fooneft,  if  fet  qr  cut  in  tbe  i«.    are  concerning  the^  Nile's  increment^  or  inunda- 


creafe  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

(i.)  ♦  r©  INCREASE.  V.  a.\in  and  crefeo.  See 
In  cr. e Ast .]  To  make  more  of  greater.— 
Hye  thefe  from  thi|  flaughter  .houfe. 

Left  thou  inereafe  the. number  of  the  dead.  Shah. 
— He  hath  inereafed  in  Judah  mourning  and  la- 
mentation. Sam. — I  will  inereafe  the  famine.  Ezek. 
▼.  16- — I  V9\\\  inereafe  \\\sim  with  men  like  a  flock. 
Ez^k.  xxxvi,— It  ferv6s  to  inereafe  that  treafure, 
or  to  preferve  it.  Templet  ' 

(*.)  •  To  INCREASE,  v.  ».  i.  To  grdW  jgnqre 
in  number,  or  greater  in  bulk ;  to  ad.vanqe  jn 
quantity  or  value,  or  in  arfy  duality  capatble  of 
being  more  or  lefs.— Hear  and  obferve  to.do  jt 


tloti.  Bh^n'i  Vulgar  Errouri.  %.  Inereafe;  mat- 
ter added. — This  ftratum  is  expanded  at  top,  fer-' 
vingas  the  feminary  that  fumilheth  matter  for  the 
formation  and  increment  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.  Woodward.    3.  Produce. — 

,  The  orchard  loves  to  wave 

With  winter  winds:  theloofen'drdotsthen  drink 

Large  incremitht,  earneft  of  happy  years.  PJbil^. 

f  To  INCREPATE.  v.  a.  [increfio,  Lat.]    To 
chide;  to  reprehend. 

*  INCftEPATION.  II.  /  [inerepatio^  Latin.] 
Reprchenpon;  chiding.— The  admonitions,  ft^- 
ternal  or  paternal,  of  his  fellow  Chriftians,  or  of' 
the  governors  bf  the  church,  than   more   |^ub» 


that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  an^l  that  ye  may    lick  reprehenfions  and  increpations.  Hammond, 
inereafe  mightily,  i)^»^^vi,.  3  vPi'ofane  and  vain        * '*'  T^T^«r»op«  ^  i-.        -    •   . 

babbling  will  inereafe  unt6  ungodiineff.  9.  Tim^  ii. 
16. — From  fifty  to.threefcore  he  Wes  not  much 
iti  fancy  ;  and  judgifhent,  the  efiedt  of  obfervation, 
mil  increafes,  JOryden.    *     •  ■ 

Henry,  in  knots,  ipvolv'd  his  Emma's ^name 

Upon  this  tree  j  and,  ks  the  tender  mark 

Crew  with  the  year,  and  widened  with  the  bark; 

Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  foft  addrefs^ 


*  To  INCRUST.         I  V.  a.  Zincrufio^  Latin ; 

•TdlNCRUSTAXE.J  «wra/?rr,  French.]  To. 
cover  with  an  additional  coat  adhering  to  the  in- ' 
tcmal  matter.— The  finer  part  of  the  wood  will ' 
be  turned  into  air,  and  thegrofier  fiick  baked  and 
incru/late  upon  the  fides  of  the  veflel.  Bacon's  iVa- 
tural  Hiflory. — Soibe  rivers  bring  forth  fpars,  and 
other  mineral  matter,  fo  as  to  cover  and  incrujt^ 
the  ftones.  tVoodward.^ 

Save 
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fometbing  wrongs  bat  (carce  criminal^He  will    another  feems  terrible  and  amazing. 


In  vam  endeavour  to  refdrm  indecency  in  his  pupil^ 
vhich  he  allows  to  himfelf.    Locke, 

•  liNDECENT.  adj.  [indecent^  Ft.  im  And  decent.] 
TJnb^oining;  unfit  for  the  ears.  Charadtersy 
whcreobfcene  words  were  proper  in  their  mouths, 
but  very  indecent  to  be  heard.  Drjd.-^'TiW  thefe 
men  can  prove  thefe  things*  ordered  by  our  churchi 
to  be  either  intriniically  unlawful  or  indecentf  the 
Bffi  of  theniy  as  eftablilhed  aroongft  us,  is  necef- 
ferjr.    South. 

•  INDECENTLY,  adv.  [from  w^^srw/.]  .With- 
out decency  ;'in  a  manner  contrary  to  decency^ 

•  INpfeClBUOUS.  ad/,  [in  and  deeiduotu.] 
Kpt  falling ;  not'  fticd.  Ufed  of  trees  that  do  not 
filed  tbiir  leaves  in  winter. — We  find  the  ftatue 
of  the  fun  framed  with  rays  about  the  head,  which 
"^vere  the  indeciduous  and  un&aken  locks  of  Apollo. 

•  INDECLINABLE,  af.  [indgdinal^,  Fr.  i»- 
declinahirtSf  Lat.]  Not  varied  by  terminations,-^ 
pondo  IB  an  indeclinable  word,  and  when  it  is 
joined  to*  numbers  it  lignifies  libra.    Arbutbnot.   ; 

•  INDECOROUS,  adj.  [indecoruj,  Lat.  In- 
dec^t  i  unbecoming. — What  can  be  more  indeco^ 
row  thai^^foi*  a  creature  to  violate  the  commands, 
and  trample  upon  the  autbority,  of  that  awful 
Excellence  to  whom  he  owesrhis  Mie  ?  •  Norris. 

•  INDECORUM.  «./  ILatin.l  Indecency; 
ibmething  unbecoming.— 

The  foft  addrefs,  the  caftigated  grace^ 
Are  indecorunu  in  the  modern  maid.        Toung. 

•  INDEED,  adu.  [in  and  deed.]  i.  In  reality  5 
in  truth ;  *in  verity. — Yet  loving  indeed,  and  there- 
fore conftant.  Sidney. — ^Though  fuch  alTemblies 
be  had  indeed  for  religion's  fake,  hurtful  neVer- 
thelefs  they  may  prove,  as  well  in  regard  of  their 
fitnefs  to 'ferve  the  turn  of  heretics,  and  fuch  as 
privily  will  venture  to  inftil  their  poifon  into  new 
minds.  Koo/i^.— Some  who  have  not  deferved 
judgment  of  death,  have  been  for  their  goods 
fake  caught  up  and  carried  ftreight  to  the  bough : 
a  thing  indeed  very  pitiful  and  horrible.  S^enfer, 
%.  ^bove'  common  rate.    This  ufe  is  emphatical. 

Then  didft  thon  utter,  I  am  yours  fpr  ever : 
'Tts  grace  indied.  Shak. 

Borrows,  in  mean  affairs,  his  fubje^s  pains ; 
But  things  of  weight  and  confequence  indeedy 
Himfelf  doth  in  his  chamber  then  debate.  Dalies. 
—Such  fons  of  Abraham,  how  highly  fbcver  they 
may  have  the  luck  to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from 
Jjeing  Ifraelites  Meed.    Sfiutb.— 

I  were  a  t)eaft,  indeedf  to  do  you  wrong, 
I  who  have  loy'd  and  honour'd  you  fo  long. 

Dryden. 
^.  This  is  to  be  granted  that.  A  particle  of  con- 
Ije^ion. — ^^This  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  author, 
will  fave  thofe  the  labour  who  would  look  for 
Adam's  heir  amongft  the  race  of  brutes ;  but  will 
very  little  contribute  to  the  difcovery  of  one  nea^t 
iieir  amongft  men.  Locke. — 

Some  fons  indeed,  fome  very  few  we  fee, 
Wbo  keep  themfelves  from  this  infe^lon  free, 

Dryden. 
—There  fs  nothing  in  the  world  more  generally 
/flreaded,  and  yet  lefs  to  be  feared,  than  death : 
indeed^  for  thofe  unhappy  men  whofe  hopes  ter- 
giinate  in  this  life,  no  wonder  if  the  profpe^  of 


Wake.  4-It 
is  ufeil  fometimes  ais  a  flight  afiertlon  or  recapitu- 
lation in  a  fenfe  hardly  perceptible  or  explicable, 
and  though  fome  degree  of  obfcure  power  is  per- 
ceived,  might,  even .  where  it  is  properly  enough 
inferted,  be  omitted  without  mifs. — I  faid  I 
thought  it  was  confederacy  between  the  juggler 
and  the  two  fervants;  though  indeed  I  had  no 
reafon  fo  to  think.  JBafM.— There  is  indeed  no 
great  pleafure  in  vifiting  thefe  magazines  of  war, 
after  one  has  feen  two  or  three  of  them.  Addijcn. 
5.  It  is  ufed  to  note  conceffion  in  comparifons. — 
Againft  thefe,  forces  were  prepared  to  the  number 
of  near  one  hundred  fhips ;  not  fo  great  of  bulk 
indeed^  but  of  a  more  nimble  motion.  Bacon, 

*  INDEFATIGABLE,  adj.  [indefatigabilis,  in 
and  defatigo,  Lat.]  Unwearied;  not  tired;  not 
exhaufted  by  labour. — 

Who  (hall  fpread  his  airy  flight. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 

Over  the  vaft  abrupt.  '  Milton, 

•—The  ambitious  perfon  muUt  rife  early  and  fit  up 
late,  and  purfue  his  defign,  with  a  conftant  inde- 
fatigable attendance;  he  muft  be  infinitely  patient 
and  fervile.    South. 

♦  INDEFATIGABLY.  adv.  [from  indefatiga^ 
hle\  Without  wearinefs.— A  man  indefatigobly 
zealous  in  the  fervice  of  the  church  and  ftate,  and 
whofe  writings  have  highly  deferved  of  both. 
Dnden. 

fi.)  INDEFEASIBLE,  adj.  a  term  in  law  for 
what  cannot  be  defeated  or  made  void.  See  De- 
feasible.' 

(1.)  Indefeasible  Right  to  the  Throsf. 
See  Hereditary,  §  5. 

•  INDEFECTIBILITY.  n.  f.  [from  ind^feBi- 
ble,"]  The  quality  of  fuffering  no  decay ;  of  being 
fubjeft  to  no  defe^. 

♦  INDEEECTIBLE.  adj.  [in  and  defeaus.  Lat.] 
Unfailing  j  not  liable  to  defedt  or  decay. 

*  INDEPEISIBLE.  adj.  {indefaijtble,  French.] 
Not  to  be  cut  off;  not  to  be  vacated;  irrevocable. 
—So  indefeifible  is  our  eftate  in  thofe  joys,  that,  if 
we  do  not  fell  it  in  reverfion,  we  Ihall,  when  once 
inyefted,  be  beyond  the  poflibiiity  of  ill  hufband- 
ry.     Decaj  of  Piety, 

'  •  INDEFENSIBLE,  adj,  [in  and  defenfuj,  Lat 
What  cannot  be  defended  or  maintained. — As 
they  extend  the  rule  of  confulting  Scripture  to  all 
the  adtions  of  common  life,  even  fo  far  as  to  the 
taking  up  of  a  flraw,  fo  it  is  altogether  falfe  or  in^ 
deftf/{fib/e»     Sander/on. 

(I.)  *  INDEFINITE,  adj.  [indefnituj,  Lat.  in- 
deJSnif  French.]  i.  Not  determined ;  not  limited ; 
pot  fettled. — Though  a  ppfition  (bould  be  wholly 
rejeded,  yet  that  negative  is  more  pregnant  of  di- 
re^ion,  than  an  inde/inife;  as  afhes  are  more  ge- 
nerative than  duft.  Bacon. — Her  advancement  was 
left  indefinite;  but  thus,  that  it  fhould  be  as  great 
as  ever  any  former  cjiieen  of  England  had.  Bacon, 
•—Tragedy  and  pidure  are  more  narrowly  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  place  and  time  than  Jhe  epic  poem : 
the  time  of  this  laft  is  left  indefinite.  Dryden. 
%:"  Large  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  mar, 
though  not  abfolutely  without  limits— Though 
it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite  ;  though  it  is 
not  boundlefs  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  fo  to  human 
compreheniiou.    Spedf 
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(t.)  iHDKFiiiiTEt  in  gramisar»  is  tmderftood  of 
nouns,  pronouns^  verbs,  participles,  articles,  Sec, 
which  are  left  id  an  uncertain  undetenninate  fenfe, 
and  not  fixed  to  any  particiilar  time^  thing,  or 
other  ctrcumftance. 

•  INDEFINITELY,  adv.  [from  indejmite.]  u 
Without  any  Settled  or  determinate  limitation.— 
We  obfenre  that  cuftom,  whereunto  St  Paul  allu- 
deth,  and  whereof  the  fathers  of  th6  church  in 
their  wntings  make  often  mention*  to  {hew  inde- 
fimttlj  what  was  done ;  but  not  umverfally  to  bind 
for  ever  all  prayers  unto  one  only  fafhion  of  utter- 
ance. Hooter^ — ^Wc  conceive  no  more  than  the 
letter  bearetb ;  that  is,  four  times,  or  indefniteh 
more  than  thrice.    Brown* — ^A  duty  to  which  all 


are  indepniuly  obliged,  upon  fome  occaQons,  by 
the  exprefs  command  of  God.  SmalrUge.  %,  To 
a  degree  indefinite. — If  the  word  hcind^niiflj  ex- 
tended, that  is,  fo  far  as  no  human  intelleA  can 
fancy  «uiy  bounds  of  it,  then  what  we  fee  muft  be 
the  lean  part.    Ray. 

•  INDEFINITUDE.  «./.  [from  indejkite.'} 
Quanity  not  limited  by  our  underftanding,  though 
yet 'finite. — ^They  arife  to  a  ftrange  and  prodigious 
multitude,  if  not  indepnitude^  by  their  various  po- 
fitioos,  combinations,  and  conjunctions.    Hale. 

INDEH.SOU,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Na^tolia. 

•  INDEUBEHAT^.      ^  adj.  [indMerCy  Fr, 
»  INDELIBERATED.   )  in  and  deliberate.] 

Unpremeditated;  done  without  conlkleration. — 
Adtons  proceeding  from  blandiihmeBts,  or  fweet 
perfuafions,  if  they  be  indellberated^  as  in  children, 
who  want  the  ufe  of  reafon,  are  not  prefently  fr^e 
adions.  Bramball.r-^The  love  of  God  better  can 
confift  with  the  indeliberate  commiflions  of  many 
fins,  than  with  an  allowed  perfiftance  in  any  one. 
(government  of  the  Tongue* 

•  INDELIBLE,  adj.  [indelebile,  French ;  inde- 
Ubilisj  Latin ;  in  and  delible.  It  (hould  be  writ- 
ten indeleble.]  I.  Not  to  be  blotted  out  or  effa- 
ced.— Wilful  perpetration  of  pnworthy  adions 
brands  vith  i^lible  charadert  the  name  and  me- 
mory.    Xing  Charles. 

Thy  heedlefs  fleeve  will  drink  the  colour^  oil, 
And  fpot  indelible  thy  pocket  foil.  Gay. 

a.  Not  to  be  anulled-— They  are  endued  with 
indelible  power  from  above,  to  feed,  to  govern  this 
houfhold,  and  to  confecrafe  paftors  and  fte wards 
of  it  to  the  world's  end.    SpraSt. 

•  INDELICACY.  n.f.  [in  and  delica^,-]  Want 
of  delicacy ;  want  of  elegant  decency. — ^Your  pa- 
pers  would  be  chargeable  with  worre  than  indeli' 
cacy^  they  would  be  immoral,  did  you  treat  de- 
teftable  uncleannefs  as  you  rally  an  impertinent 
felf-Iove.     Addifon. 

•  INDEUCATE.  adj.  [in  and  delUate.]  Want- 
ing decency ;  void  of  a  quick  f<^fe  olF  decency. 

INDELOVOY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dow- 
latabad,  4  m.  S.  of  Ncermul,  and5oNNE.  of  Beder. 

•  INDEMNIFICATION,  n.f.  [ftom  indemni- 
fy,]   I.  Security  againft  lofs  or  penalty,  a.  Reim- 

burfement  of  lofs  or  penalty. 

•  To  INDEMNIFY,  v.  a.  [in  and  demnij^.]  i. 
To  (ecure  againft  lofs  or  penalty*  1.  To  mamtain 
unhurt.«^Infolent  fignifies  rude  and  haughty,  in- 
4emfdfy  to  keep  fafe.     Watti. 

(i.)  •  INDEMNITY. «./.  L/Wm«i/^,  Ft.]  Se- 
VoL.XU.  PaaTl. 
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curitjr  firoro  punifhment ;  exemption  from  puniffi* 
ment — I  will  ufe  all  means,  in  the  ways  of  am- 
nefty  and  indemnity%  which  may  moft  fully  remove 
all  fears,  and  bury  alljealoufies  and  forgetfulnefs* 
King  Charles. 

{%.)  Indbmnitv,  in  law,  is  a  writing  to  fe- 
cure  one  from  damage  and  danger  that  may  en- 
(ue  from  any  aft.  1 

INDEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Valais, 
iS  miles  E.  ofSion. 

INDEN-HOTUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
capital  of  the  Mantcheon  Tartars,  where  they  be- 
gan to  eftablilh  their  empire  over  the  Chinefe.  It 
is  410  miles  ENE.  of  Peking.  Lon.  142.  2%.  £• 
Ferro.   Lat.  41.  46.  N. 

(i.)  ♦  To  INDENT.  V.  a.  [in  and  dens^  a  tooth, 
Lat.]  To  mark  any  thing  with  inequalities  like  a 
row  of  teeth ;  to  cut  in  and  out ;  to  make  to 
wave  or  undulate^ —  / 

About  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  fnake  had  wreath'd  itfelf. 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  ap- 
proach'd 

The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  fuddenly, 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unjlnk'd  itfelf. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  flip  away 

Intoabufh.  ^  Shah. 

The  ferpent  then,  not  with  indented  wave, 

Prone  on  the  ground,  as  fince ;  but  on  his  rear 

Circular  bafe  of  riling  folds,  that  tower'd  . 

Fold  above  fold,  a  furging  maze !  Milton^ 

Trent,  who,  like  fome  earth-born  giant  fpreads 

His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads. 

Milton.  \ 
— ^The  margins  on  each  fide  do  not  terminate  in 
a  ftraight  line,  but  are  indented.    Wood<ward, 

(2.)  *  To  Indent,  v.  n.  [from  the  method  of 
cutting  counterparts  of  a  contract  together,  that^ 
laid  OB  each  other,  they  may  fit,  and  any  want  of 
conformity  may  difcover  a  fraud.]  To  contract  j 
to  bjSrgain ;  to  make  a  oompad. — 

Shall  we  buy  treafon,  and  indent  with  fears. 

When  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  themfelves  \ 

ShaA. 
•—He  defcends  to  the  folemnity  of  a  pad  and  co-  . 
▼enant,  and  has  indented  with  us.     Decay  of  Piety. 

•  Indent.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  Inequality  j 
incifure ;  indentation.    This  is  little  ufed. — 

Trent  fliall  not  wind  with  fuch  deep  indentf , 
To  rob  me  of  fo  rich  a  bottom  here.         Sbak. 

♦  INDENTATION.  «./.  [in  and  dens,  Latin.J 
An  indenture ;  waving  in  any  figure. — The  margins 
do  not  terminate  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  are  m- 
dented;  e^b  indentation  being  continued  in  a 
fmall  ridge  to  the  indentation  that  anfwers  it  on 
the  oppofite  margin.    JVood<ward. 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline 
of  an  ordinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 

(1.)  •  INDENTURE,  n.f.  [from  indent,]  A  co- 
venant, fo  named  becaufe  the  counterparts  are  in- 
dented or  cut  one  by  the  other;  a  cdntradl  of 
which  there  is  a  counterpart. — In  Hall's  chronicle 
much  good  matter  is  quite  marred  with  indenture  ^ 
Englifti.  AfchunCs  Scboolmafler, — 
The  critic  to  his  grief  will  find 

How  firmly  thefe  indentures  bind.        ,     Swift. 

{%,)  Imdentvrb,  in  lavj.    See  Desd,  §  2. 
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*  INDEPENDENCE.  Iwdepehdbmcy.  t/W^ 
penJancit  Fr.  in  and  dependenet.]  FreMotn ;  exemp- 
tion from  reliance  or  controul ;  ftate  over  which 
none  has  power. — Dreams  may  give  fome  Idea 
of  the  ^reat  excellency  of  a  bumHn  foul,  and 
fome  intimations  of  iii  independency  on  matter. 
SpeSator. — ^Let  fortune  do  her  worft,  whatever  flie 
makes  us  lofe,  as  long  as  fhe  never  makes  us  iofe 
our  honefty  and  our  independence.  Pope^^ 
Give  me>  I  cry'd,  enough  for  me. 

My  bread  and  independency: 

So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two^ 

And  liv'd  juft  as  you  fee  I  do.  Pope. 

{%.)  Ind'epsndbncb  M0UNT9  a  mountain  of 
the  United  States^  in  Rutland  county*  Ver- 
ImMst. 

do  •  INDEPENDENT,  adj.  [independant,  Fr. 
in  and  dependent,]  Not  depending; ;  not  fupported 
by  any  other;  not  relying  on  another;  not  con- 
trolled. It  is  ufed  with  onf  of,  or  fronif  before 
the  object ;  of  which  on  feems  moft  proper,  fince 
we  fay  to  deptnd  on^  and  confequently  dependent 
OTb— Creation  muft  needs  infer  providence,  and 
God's  making  the  world  irrefragably,  proves  that 
he  govertis  it  to6;  or  that  a  being  of  dependent  na- 
ture remains  neverthelefs  indepmdent  upon  him  in 
thatrefpe^.  Soutb^^SmceaiW^nncc^  of  independent 
governments  are  iii  a  ftate  of  nature,  the  world 
never  was  without  men  in  that  ftate.  Locke ^-^ 
The  town  of  St  Gaul  is  a  proteftant  republic  /j>- 
dependent  of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protedion 


of  the  cantons.  AdSfon.  2.  Not  relating  to  any 
thing  elfe>  as  to  a  fpperior  caufe  or  powers — The 
connderation  of  our  underftanding,  which  is  an 
incorporeal  fubftance  independent  from  matter; 
9nd  the  contemplation  of  our  own  bodies,  which 
have  all  the  ftamps  and  chara^ers  of  excellent 
contrivance ;  thefe  alone  do  very  eafily  guide  us 
to  the  wife  Author  of  all  things.    Bentley, 

[%.)  •  Indspemdent.  «./.  One  who  in  religi- 
ous affairs  holds  that  every  congregation  is  a  com- 
plete  church,  fubjedl  to  no  fuperior  authority. — 
We  (hall,  in  our  fermons,  take  occafi«n  to  juftify 
fuch  palTages  in  our  liturgy  as  have  been  unjuftly 
quarrelled  at  by  pEefl)yterian8,  independentj,  or 
other  puritan  fedtaries.  Sander/on. — ^A  very  fa- 
mous independent  minifter  was  head  of  a  college  in 
thofe  times.    Addijon. 

(3.)THBlNDEPENDENT8areafedofproteftant8, 
fo  called  from  their  maintaining  that  each  congre- 
gation of  Chriftians,  which  meets  in  one  houfe  for 
public  worfhip,  is  a  complete  church,  has  full 
power  to  regulate  every  thing  relating  to  religious 
government  within  itfelf,  and  is  in  no  refpe^  de^ 
pendent  upon,  or  accountable  to,  other  churches. 
•  (4,)  Independents,  history  and  opinions 
OP  THE  English.  The  Independents  arofe  in 
England  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  hierarchy 
cftabliflied  by  her,  the  veftments  worn  by  the  cler- 
gy, the  book  of  common  prayer,  and,  ^bove  all, 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  ufed  in  adminiftering  of  bap- 
tifm,  werfe  very  offenlive  to  many  oP  her  fubje<5t8, 
Viho  during  the  perfecutions  ot  Q.  Mary  I.  had 
tiUcen  refuge  among  tb«*  pfoteftants  of  Germany 
and  Geneva.  They'  thought  that  the  church  of 
England  refemblcd  in  thefe  particulars  the  anti- 
cbriftian  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  called  for  a 
more  thdrpugh  reformation  and  a/»r<r  worihip; 
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From  this  circamftance  they  were  ftigoiatized  by 
their  adverlaries  with  the  general  name  of  Pum- 
f  ANs.  Elizabeth  was  not  difpofed  to  comply  with 
theif  demands ;  and  the  Puritans  were  not  united 
amopg  themfelves.  Unanimous  in  nothing  but  in 
their  antipathy  to  the  forms  of  do6brtne  and  dif- 
cipUne  eftabliihed  by  law,  they  were  foon  divided 
into  a  variety  of  feds. '  Of  thefe  the  moft  famous 
was  that  which  was  formed  about  1581  by  Robert 
Brownt  a  man  infinuating  in  his  manners,  but  nei- 
ther fteady  nor  confiftent  in  his  principles  and  con- 
dudt.  See  Buown,  N'  9.  He  did  not  differ  much, 
in  point  of  dodrine,  either  firom  the  church  of 
England  or  from  the  reft  of  the  Puritans;  bat  he 
had  formed  notions  then  new  and  fingular,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  rules  of 
ecclefiaftical  government.  He  was  for  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful  into  feparate  ibcicties 
or  congregations ;  and  maintained,  ihat  fuch  a 
number  of  ijerfons  as  could  be  contained  in  an 
ordinary  place  of  worftiip  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  a  cburcb,  and  enjoy  ^\\  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  ecclefiaftical  community.  Thefe  fmall  ik>' 
cieties  he  pronounced  independent,  Jure  divino,  and 
entirely  exempt  from  the  jdrifdiftion  of  the  bi- 
fhops,  in  whofe  hands  the  court  had  placed  the 
reins  of  fpiritual  government ;  as  well  as  from  that 
of  preibyteries  and  fynods,  which  the  Puritans  re- 
garded aft  the  fupreme  vifible  fources  of  ecclefiai^ 
tical  authority.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  the 
|>ower  of  governing  each  congregation  refided  in 


the  people ;  and  that  each  member  had  an  equal 
(hare  in  this  government,  and  an  equal  right  to 
order  matters  for  the  good  of  the  whole  fociety. 
Hence  all  points  both  of  dodlrine  and  difcipHne 
were  fubmitte<)  to  the  difculTion  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation ;  and  whatever  was  fupported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voices  pafled  into  a  law.  The  congrega- 
tion alfo  eleded  certain  brethren  to  the  ofiBce  of 
paftors,  to  perform  the  duties  of  public  inftnic- 
tion  and  divine  woruiip;  referving  however  fo 
themfelves  the  power  of  difmifiing  thefe  minifters, 
and, reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  private 
members,  whenever  they  (hould  think  fuch  a  ftep 
conducive  to  the  ()>iritual  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. The  right  of  the  paftq^  s  to  preach  was  not 
exclulive,  or  peculiar  to  them  alone.  Any  mem- 
ber who  thought  propet  to  exhort  or  inftrud  the 
brethren,  was  indulged  2n  the  liberty  of  propbe- 
fying  or  preaching.  The  zeal  with  which  Brown 
and  his  afTociates'  propagated  thefe  opinions  was 
in  a  high  degree  intemperate.  He  affirmed,  that 
all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  thofe 
religious  focieties  that  were  founded  upon  a  dif- 
ferent plan  from  hi^ ;  and  treated  the  church  of 
England  as  a  fpurious  church,  whofe  minifters  were 
unlawfully  ordained,  whofe  difcipHne  was  popi/h 
and  antichriftian,  and  whofe  facramchts  and  mfti- 
tutions  were  deftitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue. 
The  fcA  of  this  hot-headed  innovator,  unable  to 
endure  the  fevere  treatment  which  their  own  vio- 
lence brought  upon  them  ftt)m  an  arbitrary  admt- 
niftration,  retired  into  the  Netherlands,  and  found- 
ed churches  at  Middlebourg,  Ainfterdam,  and 
Leyden ;  but  their  founder  returned  to  England; 
and  having  renounced  his  principles  of  feparation, 
look  orders  in  the  eftabliftied  church,  and  obtain- 
ed  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  cxilesi  whom  be  thus 
•  -  i  -    •   •  J  ..      .    .        *   abandoned, 
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abandpnedy  foon  fptlt  into  part]ee«and  their  affairs 
declined.  Tliis  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  them 
to  mitigate  the  feverlty  of  their  founder's  plan, 
and  to  foften  the  rigour  of  his  uncharitahle  deci- 
Hons.  The  perfon  who  had  the  chief  merit  of 
bringing  about  this  reformation  was  J^bn  R^hut' 
foitf  one  of  their  paftorsi  a^man  who  had  much 
piety,  and  nO  inconiiderable  portion  of  learning^ 
This  well-meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the  de- 
fers that  reigned  in  the  difciphne  of  Brown,  and 
in  the  fpirit  and  temper  of  bis' followers,  employ- 
ed his  zeal  and  diligence  in  correding  them,  and 
in  new  modelling  the  fociety,  fo  a«  to  render  it  lefs 
odious  to  its  adverfaries,  and  lefs  liable  to  the  juft 
cenfure  of  thofe  true  Chriftians,  who  look  upon 
charity  as  the  chief  end  of  the  commandments. 
Hitherto  the  Mt  had  been  called  Brown  ist$: 
(See  that  article.)  But  Robmfon  having,  in  his  Apb- 
logy,  affirmed,  Caiurri  quemltBet  particularpn  effi  /b- 
#tfw,  inUgrami  et  perfeSam  eecUJiamt  ex  fids  far* 
tibtu  conftahttm^  immediate  et 
fyuoad  alias  ecclejias  )  fiih  ipjo  Cbrt/lof  the  k&.  was 
henceforth  called  Independents^  of  which  the  a'po- 
logift  was  cdnfidered  as  the  founder.  The  f ntffe- 
pendents  were  muth  more  commendJsibte'  thart'the 
Brownifts.  They  furpaffed  them  t)Oth  in  the  immo- 
deration of  their  (ertftimehts  and  the  oh!er  Of  their 
difciphne.  They  did  not,  like  Bfo^hj'  ^dkir  forth 
bitter  and    uncbantaj>!e  inveftives   afgaihft '  the 
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edit,  j  that  they  could  not  fo  much  as  endure  or* 
dinary  minivers  in  the  church,  &c.  is  groundlefs. 
He  was  led  into  this  miftake  by  confounding  the 
Independents  and  Brownifts;  Other  charges,  no 
left  unjuftifiable,  have  been  urged  againft  the. In- 
dependents,  by  this  celebrated  hiftorian,  and 
others.  Rapin  fays,  that  they  abhorred  monarchy, 
an(l  approved  of  a  republican  government.  This 
might  have  been  true  with  regard  to  many  per. 
fons  among  them,  in  common  with  other  fedts  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  of  their  public 
writings,  that  republican  principles  formed  their 
di^tntuiAiing  chara^eriftie.  On  the  contrary,  hi 
a  public  memorial  drawn  up  b^  them^  1647* 
they  declare,  that  they  do  not  difapprove  of  any 
form  of  icivil  government,  but  do  freely  acknow- 
ledge, that  a  kingly  government,  bounded  by  juft 
and  wholefome  laws,  is  both  allowed  by  God, 
'ttnd  sdfo  a  good  accommodation  unto  men.    The 

, ,  ,,.  ^  ,,.  ^_.      Independents,  however,  have  been  gerierally  rank- 

i»DE?fiMDBMTfiR  ^od- among  the  regicides,  and  charged  with  the 
"     '  death  of  Charles  I.    Whether  this  faift  be  admit- 

'ted  or  denied,  no  conclulion  can  be  fairly  drawn 
'from'  the  greater  prevalence  of  republican  prin- 
'ei))lesj'  thT  from  violent  proceedings  at  that  period, 
thsttjdah  aSedt  the  diftlnguifhine  tenets  and  con- 
^uft  o^ihJB  Independents  in  ouAimes.  It  is  ccr- 
'taiin,  tWat  the  prefent  Independents  are  fteady 
ifj^i^ds'to  a  iimitied  monarchy.    Kapin  is  farther 


churches  whtch  were  governed  by  ful»S  entity -WWtakcn,  when  he  reprefents  the  religious  ptin 


difierentfrom  theirs,  nor  pronounce' tb^  On  tftftt 
account  unworthy  of  the  Chriftian  nittH,  Otfthe 
contrary,  though  they  confidered  tHeh-  oVifri  fbrm 
of  ecdcftaftical  government  as  of-  divine  iriftitii- 
tioni  and  as  originally  introduced  by  "th^  authpri- 
ty  of  the  apoftles,  nay,  by  the  apoftl^s  themfelves, 
they  had  yet  candour  and  charFty  enough  td  ac- 
knowledge, that  true  religion  and '  folid  piety 
might  flourifli  in  communities  under  the  junfdic- 


^ples  of.  the  Eng^ifh  Independents  as  contrary  to 
^hofe  of  all' the  reft  of  the  world.  It  appears  from 
two  confeflions  of  faith,  one  compofed  by  Robin- 
ibn,  on  behalf  of  the  Englifli  Independents  in  Hoi- 
lamd;  and  publiihed  at  Leyden  in  1619,  entitled, 
Apohgia  pra  Exulibus  Angibj  qui  Bro<tvmJl^  nnd^ 
appellantUr;  and  another  drawn  up  in  London  m 
1658,  by  the  principal  naembers  of  this  commu^^ 
IMty  in  England,  entitled,  ^  A  Declaration  of  the 


tion  of  bifhops,  or  the  government  of  fynodA  and    Faith  and  Order,  owned  and  pradHfed  by  the  Gon- 


prefbyteries."  They  were  atfo  mwch  more  alten 
tive  than  the  Brownifts,  in  keeping  on  foot  a  re- 
gular miniftry  in  their  communities :  for  while  the 
latter  allowed  promtfcuonfly  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men  to  teacn  in  public,  the  Independents  had, 
and  ftiU  have>  a  certain  number  of  minifters,  cho- 
fcn  refpedively  by  the  congregations  whercf-they 
are  fixed ;  nor  is  any  perfon  among  them  permit- 
ted to  fpeak  in  public,  before  he  has  fubmitted  to 
a  proper  examnaation  of  Kis  capacity  and  talents, 
and  been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of  the  cbngre- 


gxegational  Churches  in  England,  agieed  upon 
and  confented  unto  by  their  Elders  and  MefTen- 
gers,  in  their  Meeting  at  tne  Savoy,  Odt.  la.  f685  5*' 
as  well  as  firom  other  writings  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, that  thejr  differed  from  the  reft  of  the  re- 
formed  In  no  nngle  polftt  of  any  coB&qaencei  ex- 
<%pt  that  of  ecclefiafttcal  government ;  and  their 
religious  dodbrines  were  aUnoft  entirely  the  iame 
with  thofe  adopted  by  the  church  of  Geneva. 
During  the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  the  Inde- 
pendents'acquired  very  confid^able  reputation 


gatioo.  This  fociety  has  produced  divines  as  eaAi-    afid  inftnence ;  and  he  made  ufe-oftbem  as  a  check 


nent  for  learning,  piety,  aiid  virtue,  as  any-church 
in  Chriftendom.  From  1649,  the  Independents 
are  very  frequently  mentioned  iii  the  EiigHfh  an- 
nals. TheEngmh  Independents  aflbn&ed  this  title 
publicly  in  a  piece  u^cH  they  publifhed  at  LOn- 
don,  in  1644,  entitled  Afohgeticai  Narration  0/ 
the  Independents*  But  atterwards,  to  avoid  the 
odium  offedition  and  anarchy  charged  on  the  feA, 


tcythe  ambition  of-  the  Preibyterians,  who  aimed 
at  a  very  high-  degree -of  ecdeflaftieal  power,  and 
who  had  fui^toledrfoon^er  the  elevation  of 
Cromwell,  in  obtaining -a  pa^aimentaryeftabiifli- 
Tnent  of  their  own  church  government.  But  after 
the  reftoration  their  caufe-  declined,  and  in  1691 
'f!W7  entered 'into  an  aflbciation  with  the  Preiby- 
Terlans  redding  in  and  about  London^  comprifed 


the  true  and  genuine  Independents  renounded  this  in  nine  articlesi  that  tended  to  the  maintenance  of 
title,  and  called  thamkhe^' Congregational  Bre-  their  refpedtive  inftitntions..  ^hefe  may  be  found 
/Ar«f,  aiid  their  religious  afTemblfcs  fp«^rfj?flftW/  'itt  the  id  volume  of  Whiftoh's  Mfcmoirt,  and  tlie 
cburtbes.  The  firft  Independent  or  congregatiotial  .  ftlbftance  of  them  in  Molheiih.  At  this  time  the 
church  in  England  wils  fet  up  in  i6i6,'by"||lr  '  Independents  and  Preibyterians,  c^Ued  from  tbia 
Jacob,  who  had  adopted  the  religious  fenllm^tits  jiirociatlon  the  Unifed  Brethren,  ^ere  agreed  vyith 
of  Robtnfon.  The  charge  alleged  agamft  them  by  '  f^&Td  to  dodtrines^  beifig  generally  Calvinifts,  and 
Rapioi  (in  hit  Hift«  of  £oglaad|  vol  ii.  p.  514.  fol« '  di&red  opiy  with  r^pea  to  ecclefufi^ical  difci- 
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pline.  Bat  at  prefent,  though  the  Eogliih  Indepov* 
tients  3Ltid  Prelbyterians  form  two  difttnA  partiep 
of  Proteflant  Diflf^nters,  they  are  diltinguilhed  by 
very  trifling  differences^  with  regard  to  church  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  denominations  are  more  arbi* 
trarily  ufed  to  comprehend  thofe  who  differ  in 
theological  opinions.  The  Independents  are  ge- 
jierally  mote  attached  to  the  teneti  diftingui(hed 
by  the  term  orthodox  or  Calvinism*  than  the 
Presbyterians.  Indepbndbntism  is  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Bau- 
vian  republic.  It  was  carried  firil  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  in  2610,  and  by  fucceffive  Pufitan 
emigrants,  tn  x6%t)t  and  1633,  from  England.  One 
Morel,  in  the  16th  century,  endeavoured  to  ibtro- 


knowing  and  upright?  Bat*  grafting  that  the 
reformers  were  in  thofe  days  the  ableft  divines; 
the  ableft  divines  educated  in  Popifli  fchqols,  not- 
withftanding  any  pretended  leamiog,  might  com- 
paratively be  very  weak  and  deSoidive  in  fcrip- 
ture  knowledge,  which  was  a  thing  in  a  manner 
new  to  them.  In  times  of  great  ignorance  they 
might  be  men  of  eminence;  ^nd.yet  far  ifaort 
pf  being  <|uaUfied  to  draw  up  and  decide  tke  true 
^d  preciie  rules  of  faith  fpr  all  Chriftians.  Yea, 
^heir  very  attempting  to  draw  up^  decide,  and 
eftabliih,  fuch  rules  of  faith,  is  aaiaconteftible  evi- 
dence of  their  furprifing  ignorance  and  weakoefs. 
How  could  they  -be  able  ^ivines,  wjh^n  they  impo- 
fed  upon  the  confciencei  of  Chriilians  their  own 


ducQ  it  into  France;  but  it  was  condemned  at  the    decifions  concerning  gofpd,  faith,  and  dpdrine  1 


fynod  of  Hochelle,  where  Beza  prefided  }  and  again 
at  the  fynod  of  Rochelle,  in  1644*  On  thisfub- 
jed,  tee  Mofkeim's  Ecel.  Hijt.  by  Maclean,  wsX  w, 
Neal's  Hijl,  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  ii.  iii.  andiV.  iwd 
Burnet's  Hifi,  of  bit  own  Timesf  vol.  I  &c..  •.    .. 

(5.)  Independbnts,  pbculiar  tenets. of 
TUE^  The  Independents  are  diftinguiflied -fiiim 
other  Proteftant  communities  chiefly^  by  the 4 wo 
following  circumftancea:-  z.  They  reje^  the  ufe 
of  all  creeds  and  cpnfeiTions  drawn  up  by  fallible 


Was  not  this  io  fa^t  to  teach ,  and  conftrain  Chrif- 
4ians  to  depart  from  the  mod  fundamental  prin* 
-ciple  of  their  nW^iotif /uhj^ion  ofuf  ^illrffance  t9 
(iiriftt  the  cnlj  teacher  and  hwgiver  f  But  if  they 
v^ere  able  men,  were  they  infallible f  No:  they 
.publicly  aiHrmed,  their,  own, fallibility ;  and  fet 
they^aded  as  if  they  had  been  ipfallibie,  and  could 
:»ot  .bemiftaken  ip  prefcribing  faith  and  dc&rine. 
But  even  if  they  were  infallible,  who  gave  them 
•coBVoiffi<X)  to  do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done 


menu  requiring  of  thehr  teachers  no  otber  t^ft  pf ;  alreadK  \,  Could  th^  firft  reformers  hope  to'xielivcr 


orthodoxy  th^n  a  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the 
gofpel  of  Jefus,  and  their  adherence  to  the  Scr^ 
tures  as  the  fol^  ibaadaiti  of  faith  and  pradli^. 
a.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  >|te 
of  ordination ;  for  they  declare,  that  the  qualifi- 
catipps  which  codftitute  a  regular  minifter  of  the 
New  Teftament,  are,  a  firm  belief  in  th^  go^eL 
a  principle  of  fincere  and  unaffeded  piety,  a  com-^ 
petent  (lock  of  knowledge,  a  capacity  for  lead^^g 
devotion  and  communicating  inftrudtion,  a  ferii^s 


t^e  truth!  of  religion  more  fully  and  more  clearly 
than  alie  .Spirit  of  Gpd?  Had  they  fouod  out 
more  apt  vxpreiTions  than  had  occurred  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  \  The  Son  of  God  <  fpake  not  «f  him- 
felf ;  but  38  the  Father  laid  unto  him,  fo  he  fpake.* 
(,^hn  xii.  50.)  '  The  Spirit  of  truth  fpake  not  of 
hijpnfelf ;  but  wbatfoe^er  he  heard,  that  he  fpake.' 
(John  zvi.  1^0  y  The  things  of  God  the  apcfttcs 
fp^ke,  not  in  the  words  which  nUn's  wifdom 
teachetbt  but  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  teacbeth.' 


inclination  to  engage  in  the  important  employ*,  (x  Cor.  ii«  13O  If  the  Chrrftian  revelation  wa^ 
ment  of  promoting  the  everlafting  falvation  of  ..thus  handed  down  to  us  from  ^he  Eountain  of 
mankind,  and  ordinarily  an  invitation  to  the  paf- .  Light  with  fomuch  care  and  exadnefstboth  aa  to 
toral  office  from  fome  p^icular  fociety  of  Cbrif-  matter  and  words,  by  the  ^on  o/God^  by  the  Spt- 
tiansi  -Where  thefe  things  concur,  they  confider  rit,  and  by  the  JipofiUs^  who  were  the  aocieot 
a  perfon  as  fitted  and  authorifed  fur  the  difcharge  dodors  andbifliops  f  or  who  were  the  firft  refor- 
«f  every  duty  which  belongs  to  the  minifterial,  mers?  or  who.  were  any  fynods  or  ailembUes  of 
fuQdtion;  and  they  believe  that  the  impofitioi^jpf  divimsf  that  they. dared  to  modeljChrifkian  faith 
the  hands  of  biihops  or  prefbyters  would  convey    into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  impofe  it  upon 


to  him  no  powers  or  prerogatives,  of  which  he  wga 
not  before  poflefled. 

(6.) Independents,  reasons  urged  by  thb, 
A<}AiNsr  THB  USE  OF  CREEDS.  WhcQ  the  re- 
formers feparated  £:om  the  church  of  Roir.e,  tbey 
.  drew  up  public  conieflions  of  faithf  to  which  they 
demanded  fubfcription  from  their,  refpedive  fol- 
lowers* T^eir  objed  was  to  guard  againfi  dan- 
gerous herelies,  to  afcertain  the  meaning  of -Scrip- 


the  minds  of  men  in  their  own  deviied  terms  ar  J 
expreifiqna  i  Hath  Chrift  given  authority  to  all  bi% 
mtnifters,  to  the  end  of  the  world,,  to  new  mould 
his  dodrines  by  the  rlues  of  human  learnia^,  when- 
ever jtbey  think  fit  ?  or  hath  he  delegated  his  power 
to  any  particular  perfons  I  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  '  His  doArines  are  not  of  fuck  a  dudiie 
nature;  but  ftand  fixed»  both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  in  the  Scripture,    And  it  is  at  any  man's 


ture  language  and  to  promote  the  UQity  of  tihe  /irr/A.who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  tbey  are  ruies 
fpirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  ,  Thcie  were  Uu)dable'  offaitbt  into  any  new  drefs  or  fhape.    I  conclude 

eqds ;  but  of  the  means  chofen  for  attaining  theip,  therefore,  that  the  firft  reformers,  and  all  coua- 

Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  glory  of  the  Indepep-  cils,  fynods*  and  affemblies,  who  have  met  toge- 

dent  churches,  and  whod^Jeaniing  would  have  ther  to  coUedt,  determine,  and.  decide,  to  pre- 

done  honour  to  any  church,  exprefies  his  opinion  (bribe  and  impofe  matters  pertaining  to  Chriftiaa 

in  the  following  indignant  language :  **  How  much  faith,  have  aded  without  any  warrant  from  Cbrift, 

£6ever  the  Chrillian  world  valuetfa  theie  greeds  and  'seadi  therefore  have  invaded  the  prerogative  of  him 

confeflions,  I  coofefs,  for  my  own  put,  that  I  who  is  the  ible  Prophet  and  Lawgiver  to  the 

have  no  opmion  of  them.    But  we  are  told  that  cbfjfc^.  Peace  and  unity,  1  know,  is  the  preteud- 

they  were  generally  drawn  up  by  the  ableft  di-  cxf  jgqod  defigp  of  thofe  creeds  and  confeffioos. 

vines.    But  what  evidence  is  there  of  this?. are  ^Butas  God  nev^r  fandtified'thena  for  thoCb  end^, 

4itlaesia  vogue. and  power  commooly  the  moft  fo  all  the  world  knows  they  hiave  produced  the 

*  contrary 
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contrary  eflfeds ;  diifcordy  dinfion,  and  the  ipilUni^ ,  places. 
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of  who4e  fea«  of  Chriftiad  bloody  for  X400  years 
to^ethef/' — Such  featimenis  as  theie  Are  now 
maiptained  by  Chriftiaps  of.  various  denomina- 
tions  }  but  they  were  firft  avowed  by  the  Tiide- 
|>eiuleot8.  The  independents  acknowledge  as  di- 
vine truth  every  do^tne  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;.  but  they  think  icript^re  dodrines  are  moft 


Thus  when  Paal  on  his  Journey  calls 
the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  to  Miletus, 
he  fpeaks  to  them  as  the  joint  overfeers  of  a 
fingle  congregation.  See  Ads  xx.  28*,.  Had  the 
church  at,  Ephefus  confifted  of  different  congre- 
gations united  under  fuch  a  juriiUidion  as  jthat 
of  a  modem  preibyteryv  it  would  have  been  natu« 
ral  to  lay,  **  Take  heed  to  yourfelvles,  and  to  the 


prpp^ly  exprefied  in  icr^>tuie  language  $  and  the  JidcJkj  over  which  the  Holy  Ohoft  hath  made  yo^ 


ikme  fpirit  of  religious  liberty  t  which  makes  them 
rejed  the  authority  of  biiliops  and  fynods  in  mat- 
ters of  difciplinfr  makes  them  rejed  all  fuch  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith.  In  either  cafe»  to. call 
any  man  or  body  of  men  their  mq/hrif  would,  in 
.  their  opinioB»  be  contrary  to  the  words  of  him 
who  fiiysy  **  one  is  your  mailer,  even-  Chrift>  and 
all  yo  are  brethren.^^ 

if.)  iNOEraNDBn'TSy  a&ASOHS^  URGXD  »T  TIIS9 
FOR  COHORBGATIOHAJr^ilULCHfiS,  &C.  .  |n  Axp- 

port  of  this  icheme^  they  ob/erve^ .  that  the  word 
cxftXiwHB,  tranflated  iburcbth  always  ufed* in  Scrip- 
ture to  fignify  either  iiJb^e,,ce^i^ati^,j;Qif  the 
place  where  a  fingl^  congregation  meets.  TJwatbat 
unlawful  aflembly  at  EphefuSy  brpught  togethfr 


overieers :''  bi^t  this  isa  way  of  fpeaklng  of  which 
the  lodependents  find  not  an  infiance  in  the  whole 
New  Te^meat.  The  (acred  writers*  when  ipeak- 
ing  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  a  nation  or  province, 
never  call  them  tjbe  cburcb  of  fuch  a  nation  or  pra- 
vinc%  but  the  tbwrcbei  of  Galatia.  (CaL  i.  ».)«'of 
Maccxioniay  (i  Cor.  viiL  i.),  and  of  AGa.  (.i  £or. 
xvi.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  when  fpeaku^  of 
the  diicq;>les  in  a  city  or  town*  who  might  ordi- 
narily ^flemble  jtn  one  place,  they  unifojcmljr  cajH 
them  a  fib^c)^,*  itaymg^the  cnurch  of  AntTpc}}, 
the  church  at  Corinth^  the  church  of  Epb^us,  a^ 
the  like. ,  In  e«\ch  of  theJR:  phurchea.  Qf  congtetgi- 
tions  there  vrere  fl^er^  arpreflytei;Sf  and  dMcoru^ 
and  in  eveiy  (chuijch  tlwre  ieems  toj^ave.becn 


againd  Paul  by  the ci;afUmen»is called  ii^x^^ft^  . more  thaq dno elder, in i(omem4ny,  whq att  f^ V^ 
cburch.  Ads  xix.  34,  i9,f4i.  The  wprd,  howicyflpr*  boured  m  word  and  dodrine.^  ,  T>u;b  yc  fe^ 
19  generally  a{^Ued  to  a  more  iacred  uie*  InHitill  ^Ads, xiv.  23.}  of  Paul  antl  Barqaba^  ordaining  d* 
It  Signifies  either  the  he^  afiembling*  or  the  ^Jace  .dtrs  in  every  chijrch ;  and  (Ads  ipc.  17.}  of  a  ceim' 
in  which  it  aiOemhli^. .  The  whole  body  of  tiA  dif-  pany  of  elderf  m  the  church  of  £phf^u8»  who  were 
ciplee  at  Corinth  iacalled^^  cburcbf  and  fppfceivpf  exhortedto  *'.j^a^  the  flqck,  ^nd  ^.take  heed  to. 
aa  coming  together, into  ^m^/Ai^e.  i  Cor.  xiv^a^.  themfelvc^itaBd  to  all^the  flQc):  pver.  whiph  the 
The  place  into  which  they  came  together  we  End  .  Holy  Ghq^ 'had  ma<jl^  (h,em  ip;7erif!ei:8  :'^  bat  of 
likawtlc  called  tfrVitorr^.  See  xCor.  xi.  .189  ip.  .  fuch  elders  as  s^^  to  be  found  in  fbpderh.prdby- 
Wherewr  there  -w^re  mot;e.  congregations  fttifn .  terian  chufchei^.w^^  netthjer  teach»noc^reaptto 
one^  theira  weipe  Ukewife  mor^  «j&i<r^i&i>/  than  oi^*  ]  teach^^^e  {Ii|^4)^^°^^  ^^  ^^  veftige  in  the 
See  -x^Cor.  xi«  iS.  .  The  whole  nation  of  Jfirael  js  '  ScripturesVnor.ln  the  earlieft  writers  of  the  Chri£> 
iDdeBdcaUed,aciiir//ry  btutkwa8nomofetban,a  tian  churd?.  The  rule  or  gdvernmeni  of  this 
fingle  congregation  y  for  it  had  but  one^placc  pf .  preibytery  ojr  elderlh^p  in  a  church  W'not  thdr 
public  worihipy  vis.  firft  the  taSemacle^  add  af- .  owi^  but  Chrift's^  They  are  not  lords  c^vi^  God'a 
terwofds  the >temple.  Th^  Catholic  ch^rch  of  Jberitagey  nor  can.th^y  pretend  to  more  power 
Chriftt  hia  holjr  natJioa  and  kingdom*  is  alfo  a  finale  bye^  the  difciples  than  the  dpoftles  had*  But  wbeo 
coQ^^ci^ofi,  having  one  place  of  worfliip,  viz.  the  ^dminiftratbn  of  the  apoftles'in  the  cHurch  of 
heaitit^  where  all  the  inembera  affemble  by  faith  JeriUalemi^  and  other  churches  where,  thqr  <ided 
and  MA  comqaunion  ;  and  m  which*  when  they  .  %%  leldersy  is  iaguured  into^'by  aa  Indep^dentt  it 
ihail  all  be  fully  gathered  together^  they  will  in,,  does  not  appear,  to.  him  that  they  did  any  tbing^of 
fiad  be  one  glorious  aflembly;  We  find  it  called  common  concern,  to  the  church*  without  the  con- 
**  the  general  affemhly  and  church  of  (h^. firft-  ,  fent  pf  the  multit!ade:  navy  it  feems  they  thought 
bom, .who&.names  are  written  i^  hea.ven.^'    Tne    it  neceflary  to  judge  anoTdetermine  in  difcipUpe 


Ind<3ModcQt  4ux  fiiid  no  .other  de^cnption  of  a 
church  in  the  New  *jreftanM*n| ;  n9t  a  trace  9$  a 
diocefii  or  prefbytery  cpnfiftio^^of  (everal  congiie- 
eationa  all  fubjed  tb  onejurildrdton.'  The  num- 
ber of  diiciples  in  Jeruialem  was  certainly  gr^t 


in  pr^ience  of  the  whole  church. '(Ads  vi,  I'^C, 
XV.  %%.  z  Cor.  T«  3»4^^.)  ExconamumcatJoh  aikl 
abfolution  were  in  the  power  of  the  chttrti^  ai  Co- 
rmth^^d  not  of  the  Eldersp  as  diftinguifbed  frop 
.the  congregation.    (rCor.  v.  %  Cor. ii.)  ,  The 


before  they  were  difperfed  by  the  perlfecu^io^  ;  .  apo(ll^  mdeed  fpeaks  of  his  delivering  fome'unto 
yet  they  are.  never  mentioned  as  forining  diftiiid  ^^tan»  (1  Tim.  L  ao.)  but  it  ist)y  no  means  clear 
aflemblies,  but  as  one  aflembly  meeting  with  Its  J  that  he  4id  ithy  himfelf,  aiid  nO^  after  the  manner 
elders  in  Mr//tir«^fbmcdmes  m  the  temple,  ilbme-  pointed  at«  i  Cor.  ▼•  4>  ^  >  even  as  if:  do^s  not  ap- 
timet  in  Soiomotf's  porch,  and  Ibmetimes  in  an  pear,  froni  his  faying,  in  one  epi^le,  tha]^  *the  gift 
upper  room.  After  the  dUperfion,  the  diiciples ,  was  given  unto  Timothy  by  the  putting;  on  .of  i^^ 
who  fled  from  Jerulalem^  as  they  could  no  longer '  hands^  that  this  was  qot  done  ni  the  prefytfry  jpf 
afitohle  in  oqe  place,  are  never  called  a  eiurcb  a  churchy  as  in  the  other  epTftle  we  find  it  adual- 
by  themfelves,  or  onecburcbt  biit  the  churcbes  of  ly  was*  The  trying  and  judging  of  &lfe  apoftlet 
Judea,  Sami^ria,  and  Galilee,  (Ads  ix.  ^z.  Gal.  i.  was  ^  patter  of  the  firft  importance :  but  it  was 
as.)  Whence  the.Independtot8Conclude«  that  in  '^bne  by  th^  elders  with  the  flock  at  Ephefu8» 
Jemialem  the  words  cburcb  Md  ecn^fegapon  were  IRev.  ii.  a.  Ads  xx.  aS.) ;  and  that  whole  flock 
of  the  lame  import;  and  if  fuch 'i^aa  the  cafe  did  in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all,partake  of  the  Lord's 
ther^  where  the  gofpel.  was  trft  preached,  we  iupper^  and  pray  together  in  one  place.  Even  the 
may  reaibnably  exped  io'^n^  it  To  in  other   powerof  binding  and  Tooling,  or  the  power  of  the 

Jtrjs, 


iefsf  as  it  ba8  been  called,  was  by  our  Sayiour    only  Iji^giQator  to.  the  church,  ^iren  to  any  mini. 


conferred  not  npon  a  particular  order  of  difciplest 
;^ut  upon  the  church.  See  Matt,  zviii.  159  z6, 17, 
tS.  It  is  not  faid,  if  he  fhall  negled  to  hear  the 
one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the  elJers  of  the  diiirch ;  far 
lets  can  it  be  meant  that  the  oflfended  peifon 
ihould  teU  the  caufe  of  his  offence  to  aii  the  dxf- 
ciples  in  a  prefbytery  or  diocefe  confifting  of*  ma- 
ny congregations :  but  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to 
that' particular  cbufcb  or  congregation  to  which 
they  both  beloiK ;  and  the  feotence  of  that  aiTem- 
bly,  pronounced  by  jts  elders*  is  in  a  Yery  folemn 
manner  decl^u^  tb  be  final,  from  which  there  lies 
no  appeal  to  any  jurifdi^tion  on  earth.  With  re- 
fped  to  the  conftituting  of  elders  in  any  church  or 
ccmgregation,  the  Independent  reafon^a^^ollowa: 
Hie  officers  of  Chrift's  appointment  are  either  or- 
dinary and  permanent  m  the  church*  pr  they 
were  extraordinary  and  peculiar  tQ  the  planting 
of  C^riftianity.  The  extraordinary  were  €mploy- 
,cd  in  Uying  the  plan  of  thejgofpcl  churches,  and 
nn  pubfiflimg  the  New  Teftament  revelation. 
Stu%  we^  tne  appftle^  the  cholen  witnefles  of 
our  Saviour's  refurre&ion  -;  ^h  Were  the  pro- 
phet9  infpired  by  the  Holy  ^hoft  ibr  expilaitting 
fntallibly  the  OI4  Tcfttaneut  by  the'  things  writ- 
ten  in  thje  New ;  and  fucb  wei[e  the  cyangelifts, 
the  apoftles.  minifCers*  Thefe  can  be  fucceeded 
by  none  in  that  which  -was  pecfnltjrtr  to  them^  be- 
capfe  ^their  work  was  complied  by  themfelves. 
'  BiH  they  are  iucc^ed  in  all  thi^t  was  not  peculi- 
ar to  them  iby  elders  and  dettdonsTthepnty;  two 
ordinary  aiid' permanent  orders  of  mmi^ers  in  the 
churcli/*  We  have  already  ijeeny  that' it  b^ongs 


Iters  or  people  any  power  or  right  Irhatfoever  to 
call»'fendt  eled,  or  ordain»  to  that  c^ke,  any 
perfon  who  is  not  ojialified  aecording  to  the  d^ 
Tcription  giyen  in  me  law ;  nor  has  he  givcQ  any 

ner  t/t  right  to  re$e€l  the  leaft  of  them  who  are 
.iialified,  and  who  defire  the  ofiioe  of  a  bifliop 
or  elder.  Let  a  man  have  hands  laid  upon  him 
by  fuch  as  couM  prove  an  uninterrupted  defeent 
by  impofition  of  hands  from  the  apoftles;  let  him 
*be  fet  apart  to  that  office  by  a  company  of  minis- 
ters tfaemfelves,  the  moft  conformable  to  the 
fcripture  charaffcer,  and  let  him  be  chofen  by  the 
Qiqft  holy  people  on  ^arth ;  y«t  if  he  anfwer  not 
the  New  Teibment  defcription  of  a  miniBfer,  be 
is  not  called  of  God  to  that  office,  and  is  no  mi« 
nifter  of  Cfarift«  but  isindeed  running  unfent.  No 
form  of  ordination  can  pretend  to  fuch  a  clear 
'  Ibundation  in  the  New  Teftament  as  the  deltirip- 
tion  of  the  perfons  wbo  ffaobld  be  d^ers  of  t&e 
church  ;  and  the  layipg  on  of  handft,  whether  by 
bifliopsorpreibytersyis  of  no  more  importance 
m  the;^uion  of  a  mtfiifter  of  Cfarift,  than  the 
paving  of  one^S'  hand  in  the  air,  eft  the  putting  of 
it  intb^  bis  bofom;  for  now  when  the  power  of 
'  miracle^  has  ceafed,  it  is  obvious  that  fach  a  rite* 
by  wl^omfoever  perfomed,  can  convey  no  powers, 
whether  ordinary  or  e^raordioary.  Indeed  it 
appears  to  have  been  f^ettmes  pled  even  in  the 
apoAolic  age -without  any  fu^  intention.  (See 
Ads  xiii.  3.)  In  a  word^  whoever 'in  his  life  and 
converfation  is  confomsable  to  *the  charader 
whiqh  the  inured  writers  give  of  a  biflic^  or  el- 
^  der,  and  is  likewife  qualified  by  his  "  naightinefs 
to  the  ofBte  of  t|ic  elder  to  feed  the  flock  of 'bt^  the  fcripture"  to  dlfcharge  the  duties  of  that 
Chrifl ;  and  the  only  queft;ioii  to  be  lettled  is^  'tyf^tt^i^  fuHy  authprifed  to  admmlfter  the  iacra- 


how  itt^n  are  ordinarily  caHed  tp  that  office  ?  for 
about  the  office  of  the  deacon  tiiere  is  little  or  no 
difpute^  Ko  man  now  cap  pretend  to  be  fo  call* 
eel  of  G6d  to  the  mtniftry  of  the  word  t$  the 
aboftles  atid  other  iiif^red  elders  were^  wh6m  he 
cnofe  to  be  the  pubfiihe^  of  his  revealed  i^ruthy 
.and  to'^hofe  miffioii  he,bore.witnef6  in  an  extra- 
.  ordiijary  manner.    Buft  yh?t  -the -apoflles  yere  to 


mentv  of  baptiftn  and  the  Lord's fupper,  totcach, 
exhortf  and  rebuke,  wHh  alMdng  fuifering  and  doc« 
.  tripe,  and  has'all  the  call  and  miffion  which  the  Lord 
noD^  gives  to  any  mati^  whtUtheWho  wants  the 
^uallttcationr  mentioned,  baa  not  Cod^i  <^I, 
whatever  he  may  havertaof  any  anthnritxHo 
preach  the  goit^el  t)f  Chrift,  or  to  difpenfe  tiie  or- 
dinances of  his  religion.    From  this  view  of  the 


thofc^wlio  had  the  QMne  oracles  from'  their  ijnd^endent  prinmfes,  which  is^  foithiuliy  taken 

inoutfisj'that  their  writings  are  to  us:  and  thei^^frbm  their  own  H^roers,  it  appearS|  that?,  'Record- 

fbre,  as  no  man'  can  lawndl^'^ittend  a  call  frobi  -  Ing  to  them,' even  th)^  eleAion  of  a  congre^tion 

God  to  make  any  addition  tothofe  writings,  fo  '  " 

neither  can  any  man  pix^tend  to  Be  lawfully  called 

to  the  miniftry  of  the  won!  already  written,  but 

in  tlfie  manilet  which  that^  word  direAs.    Now 

there  is  notWng  of  wW<$  t^e  -New  Teftament 

fpeaks  more  dearly,  than  of , the  cbara&eri  of  thofe 

who  ftiould  exercUe  the  c^ce  of  elHers  in  the 


c^ftjM  upon  the  man  whom  Aey  may  cboofe 
for  tiicff  paftor  no  new  powers^  but  cJnly  a  new 
r&fioii  betWeA  btm  afid-  a  particular  *ockt  gi- 
vinghhn  att:exchTfiy.e,^ght,'eith^  by  bn^nfelf  oc 
iti  conjuna!?orf  Vith"  Othe^  i>aftors  copftituted  in 
the  fan^  manner,  tb.  exerctfe  .among  them  that 
a'dthority  which  tic  derive?  immediately  from 
church,  and  of  the  ddhial  exercife  of  ti»at  offi^. «  Chrift,  and  which,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de^gyee^  ia 
The  formei'  are^aphically  drawn  in  thee^iftles  ^  po^eircd  by  everv  fincete  Chriftiail»  according  to 
to  Timothy  ihdnTrltiB  5  and  the  latter  4s  tnrante-'nis  gifts  and  abi^ties. 

ly  d^ribed  in  Paul's  ttifcourfe  to  the-^phefian  ^(S.)  lND^FE*t^ENTSj  Scora.  There  are  two 
eldersi  in  Peter's  exhortation  tP*  elders,  and  our  'fefts  of  Independents  in  Scotland:  the  firft  of 
JLord^^oopm^ffion  to  thofe  miniftqrsi  with  wh^    whom  have  no  peculiar  denomination  beftdes  the 


;he  promifed  to  be  always  prefent  even  unto  flie 
*cnd  of  the  wdrid. .  It  js  not  competent  for  any 
^nnan  or  bodjf  of  men  to  add  tq,  or  diminifii  froWi 
^,  the  defi::ription  of  a  gofpel  minifter  given  in  thf^fe 
*  places,  fo  as  to  inlift  upon  the  neceffity  o^  ai^y 
'  QualificAtibn^ which  is  not  there  mentioned*  or  to 
'  difpenfe  with  anv  qualification  as  needlefs  whi6h 


ge^jet^at  one  of  Iridependents  or  Congr^gatknaB^i^ 
Tbdr  religious  Tentiments  arc  ftriAly  Calviniftic, 
and  agree  in  genpral  with  thofe  of  the  E.ngliih  In- 
droendents.  (See  j  4O  The  other  fed  is  gcoe- 
rally  denoininatednrScej^land  OLassiris,  from 
tlieir  founder  Mr  Johp  Glaft ;  <8ec  Glass,  N^  I.) 
arid  in  tn^and  9Ai>!oSKiiRiaN«|from  Mr  Robert 


inhere  required,  ^Nntbcx  has  Jefus  Ctiriftj  the ',  tll^de^^  iprefid  their  dodrines  m  Eng< 


land 


Sdmtf  AiMtiHfiQns  hav^  hte-    or  ftated  dlre^on.— Qj  contingents  I  wai^t^ismi 

all  tluDgB  which  may  be  4oAe,  and  may  not  be 


\^i  and  Amed^.' 

ly  taken  pfhce  amofii^  tbem.  For  their  defiilltlon' 
of  filthy  and  other  pecoliar  opinions  and  pradice, 
fee  Sanoimanians.  Bdtli  thefe  feds  agree  in 
the  gcaexMi  pnndples  above  fetfgrth,  (f  6  and  f,) 
l^ith  regard  t6  creeds,  and  church  gdvemtneflt. 

INDEPENDENTI8M,  n./.  the  doftrine  of  the 
iKOErsKBENTS.    See  that  article,  §  4-^9. 

•INDEPENDENTLY,  adv.  [from  independ- 
ent.] Without  reference  to  other  thing8.«—Difpofe 
lights  and  (hadows^  without  finifhing  erery  thing 
iffif^iiiiht/Ar  the  6ne  of  the  other.  lStjden\. 

INDERSEE,  a  town  of  Gernnany,  in  Aoftria^ 
3  miles  SW.  of  Tauffkirchen. 

INDERTAUPLItZ,  a  river  in  Stiria. 

INdERVAU,  an  ifland  in  the  Perilan  Gulf. 

•  INDESERT.  «./  [/»  and  defert^^  Want  of 
merit*  This  is  anufeCul  word,  but  not  much  re- 
ceived.— Thofe  who  were  once  looked  on  as  his 
equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fiQie  of  his  merit  a  re- 
flexion 6n  their  own  indeferU,  Addifon^ 

•  INDESINENTLY.  adv.  [indejnenter^  Fr. 
in  and  dejinof  Latin.]  Without  ceflation.— They 
continue  a  month  indefiwntfy,  Ray, 

•  INDESTRUCTIBLE,  adj.  in  and  deftruai- 
hk.] .  Not  to  be  deftroyed.— Glafs  is  fo  corapadt 
and  firm  a  body,  that  it  is  indefimSibie  by  art  or 
nature.  Bq^U. 

*  INDETERA0NABLE.  adj.  [in  and  deter- 
minaile.']  Not  to  be  fixed;  not  to  be  defined  or 
fettled.--*There  is  not  only  obfcurity  in  the  end, 
but  be^hing  of  the  world ;  that,  as  its  period  is 
iofcrutab1e,To  isits  nativity  indeterminable.  Bronvn. 

(x.)*INDETERMINATE.tf.//.LW^/frmW,Fr. 
in  and  deferminate.]  Unfixed ;  not  defined  (  inde- 
finite.— ^The  rays  of  the  fame  colour  were  by  turns 
tranfmitt^  at  one  thicknefs,  and  reflected  at  ano- 
ther thicknefs,  for  an  indeterminate  number  of  fup- 
ceifions.  Newton. 

(a.)  iNDETBRMlNATa  SftOBLBM,  Of  tJNLtMIT- 

£0  PROBLEM,  in  algebra,  that  which  admits  of 
a  great  number  of  different  anfwers,  or  of  innu- 
merable diflerent  folutions.  In  fuch  problems,  the 
number  of  unknown  quantiti'e^ctShcemed  is  great- 
er than  the  number  of  conditions  or  equations,  by 
which  they  are  to  be  found  j  from  which  it  hap- 
pens,  that  generally  fome' other  conditions  or 
quantities  arc  affuihed  to  fupply  thedefed,  which, 
being  taken  at  pleafure,  give  the  fame  number  of 
anfwers  as  varieties  in  thofe  affumjptions.  Dio- 
PHANTUS  was  the  firft  writer  on  Indeterminate 
Problems,  in  his  ^Igebrih  firft  publifliedin  157c  by 
Xylander.  His  book  being  wholly  on  this  fubjed, 
fach  quefiions  have  been  called  Diophantinb 
Problems.  Des  Cartes,  Fermat,  Fitnicle,  Wal- 
ft8,  Eulcr,  Grange,  &c.  have  cultivated  this  branch 
of  algebra;  aqd  Mr  Johri^Leflie,  in  the  ad  Vol. 
of  the  Bdin.  Vhilof.  Tranf.  has  given  an  ingenious 
paper  on  the  folution  of  Indeterminate  Problems, 
by  a  new  and  general  principle. 

♦  INDETpRMINATELY.  adv.  \jn  and  deter- 
minateljS\  Indefinitely ;  not  in  any  fettled  man- 
ner.— His  perfpicacity  difcemed  the  loadftone  to 
fcfpeft  the  north,  when  ours  beheld  it  indetermi- 
natelj.  Brown. — The  depth  of  the  hold  is  indeter- 
minatefy  expreflfed  in  the  defcription.  Arbuthnot. 

♦  INDETERMINATION.  »./.  [}n  and  deter- 
tninatiba.]  Want  of  determination ,  want  of  fixed 


dotlej  may  happen,  or  nkay  not  happen,  by  reafon 
of  the  indetermination  or  accidental  occurrence  of 
tlie  caufes.  Bramball  againfi  Habbts. 

*  INDEtERMINED.  adj.  [in  and  dgUrfHined.\ 
Unfettled ;  unfixed,— We  (honld  not  amufe  our- 
tblvel  with  floating  words  of  htdetermined  figntfi- 
cation,  which  we  can  ufe  in  feveral  fenfe^  to  ferve 
a  turn.  Loeie. 

INPB VILI^ATRS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep, 
\di  Doubs ;  6  miles  3E.  of  Blamont. 

♦  INDEVOTfON.  n.  f.  [indevofionf  French  ; 
in  ind  devotion.]  Want  of  devotion ;  irreligious.— 
liCt  us  njake  th^  chuiich  Che  fcetle  of  dur  peni- 

,  tence,  as  of  our  feults  j  deprecate  our  former  in- 
devotion^  and,  by  an  exemplary  reverence,  redreff 
the  fcandal  of  profanenefs.  Decay  of  Piety. 

f  INlJ>EyOUT.  adj.  [indevou  French ;  in  and 
devout.]  Not  devout;  not  religious;  irreligion.— 
He  prays  n^uch,  yet  curfes  more;  whilft  he  ii 
meek,  yet  indevout.  Decay  of  Piety. 

•  INDEX,  n.  /  [Latin.]  1.  The  difcoverer j 
the  pointer  out. — Tafles  are  the  indeifn  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  alt  forts  of 
aliment.  Arbutbnot. — ^That  which  was  once  th^ 
inde^f  to  point  out  all  virtues,  does  now  mark  out 
that  pa^  of  the  world  where  leaft  of  them  refides* 
Decay  of  Piety,  a.  The  hand  that  points  to  any 
thing,  as  to  the  hour  or  way^ — ^Thev  have  no  mor^ 
injiyard  felf-confcioufnefs  of  what  they  do  or  fuf- 
fer,  than  the  index  of  a  watch,  of  the  hour  it 
points  to.  Bentley.  3.  The4:able  of  Contents  to  4 
book.— 

In  \\xchindexe49  atthough  fmall 

To  their  Abfequent  volumes,  there  is  feep 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  xnafs 

or  things  to  c6me,  at  large.  .    Sbak^ 

—If  a  book  has  no  index^  or  good  table  of  con- 
tents, 'tis  very  ufeful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it ;  and  in  your  indent  to  take  notice  only  of 
parts  new'to  you.  Watts. 

(i.IImoe^',  in  anatomy,  the  fore  fibger,  fo 
called  from  indifOj  I  point  ^  becaufe  that  finger  is 
generally  fo  ufed ;  whence  alfo  the  extenfor  indi- 
cia is  called  indicator. 

(  j.)  Index,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  ftiows  to 
what  power  any  quantity  is  involved,  and  is  otherT 
wife  called  its  exponent. 

(4O  Index,  Expurgatory,  a  catalogue  of 
prohibited  books  in  the  church  pf  Rome.  The 
firft  catalogues  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  in-' 
quifitors;  and  afterwards  approved  of  by  the 
council  Of  Trent,  with  fome  retrenchments  and 
additions.  Thus  an  index  of  heretical  books  being 
formed,  it  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Clei^ent 
Vlll.  in  1595,  and  printed  with  feveral  introduc- 
tory rules ;  by  the  4th  of  which,  the  ufe  of  the 
fcriptures  In  the  vulgar  tongue  is  forbidden  to  all 
perfons  without  a  particular  licence ;  and  by  the 
xpth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book  fhaJl  be 
printed  at  Rome,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope's  vicar,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the 
Pope ;  nor  in  any  other  places,  unlefs  allowed  by 
the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  or  fome  perfon  deputed 
by  him,  or  by  the  inquifitor  of  heretical  pravity. 
The  Trent  index  being  thus  publifhed,'  Philip  11. 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp, 
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m  f47X»  wkh  coniid^rable  enlargements.    Ado-   they  have  inclucM  likewife  ander  the  deoomhu* 
ther  waa  publifhed  id  Spain  in  1584 ;  a  copy  of    tion  of  the  E.  Indies  the  iflands  of  Japan,  with  all 

whicb  wasfnatchedoutoftheSrewhen  theEng-    -t._f«__j_;_^u-«_«^^ jt-j:-^--k 1^ 

liib  plundered  Cadiz.    Afterwards  there  were  fe- 
vera!  ezpurgatory  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and 
X^aples,  and  particularly  in  Spain. 
(5.1  The  iKDEx  or  A  BOOR  IS  that  part  annex- 


the  iflands  in  the  Eaftem  and  Indian  Oceans,  as  far 
$•  as  New  Holland,  But  the  name  of  India  can 
be  applied*  with  propriety,  to  that  conhtry  oolf 
which  iadiftinguiftiedin  Afia  as  well  as  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Hindpoftan.  The  countries  to  the 


ed  to  a  bookp  referring  to  the  particular  matters  E.  of  the  river  Burrampooter,  viz.  Aracan,  AfTam, 
therein  contained.  Dr  Johnibn  is  wrong  (f  i,  Burmah,  Cambodia,  Cochin*China,  Laos,  Mabe- 
ls 3.)  in  reckoning  an  index  fynonyroous  with  a    ca,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Tonquin,  which  geographers 


'  UibU  ofcanttnti*^  They  are'  as  different  as  the 
terming  and  end  of  a  book.  The  contents  of  ^ 
book  ase  only  intended  to  give  ^gemrol  and  fufPf 
m^rf  yiew  ot  What  is  chained  in  it,  in  the  order 
of  its  diTifton  into  Parts^  Cbt^ten^  or  ^a'wru ; 
and  as  neaders  generally  wifh  to  know  the  fubjea 
or  contents  of  a  book  before  they  perufe  it,  ought 
always  to  be  prefixed  to  the  work.  The  index, 
/  on  4he  other  hand,  is  intended  to  fwU  out  every 
important  particular  in  a  book,  in  its  alphabetical 
order,  that  the  reader  may  at  once,  and  without 
difficulty,  find  out  any  article  be  wilhes  to  be  in* 
forme4  of,  that  is  difcufTed  or  mentioned  in  the 
work  ;  and  as  thefe  are  hardly  completely  known 
even  to  the  author,  till  the  work  is  finiAied,  the  in- 
dex  always  appears  with  moft  propriety  fubjoined 
io  the  work.  Every  book  of  any  extent  ought  to 
havebothcontentsand  index.  Mofl  modern  index- 
es to  books  are  very  earelefsly  compiled.  About  a 
century  or  two  ago,  very  complete  indexes  were 
made  to  various  learned  work8,by  the  editors  of  the 
dailies  f»i{/i(i«i^/;^i6mt,  as  well  as  by  Mtnellius,  Far- 
sabius,  Oudendorp,  Ruddiman,  and  other  literati. 
But  now  the  compilation  of  an  index,  being 
thought  too  great  a  drudgery  by  many  ab-^hors,  is 
often  entrufted  to  perfons  very  ill  qualified  for  the 
taflc  I  in  confeqiience  of  which  modem  indexes 
arp  feldom  either  complete  or  properly  arranged. 
And  if  the  work  is  extenfive,  the  reader  is  often 
perplexed  with  three  or  four  different  indexes,  or 
an  index  divided  into  as  many  parts ;  while  one 
complete  general  index,  properly  compiled  and 
arrai^ed,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  much  better. 
Thus  that  valuable  and  important  work,  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Stattjlical  Account  of  Scotland^  has  no 
fewer  than  three  indexes,  befides  feveral  alpha- 
betical lifts,  yet  there  is  a  vaft  mafs  of  ufefut  in- 
formation contained  in  the  ii  volumes  of  that  ex- 
cellent work,  which  the  inquifitive*  reader  will 
fearch  for  in  vain  through  all  thofc  lids  and  in< 


have  hitherto  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  are  no  more  to  be 
confidered  as  belonging  to  India,  than  the  bor- 
dering countries  of  China,  Thibet,  Tartary,  or 
Perfia.    Sec  Hindoostan,  $  i — ^3,  9. 

(2.)  India,  ancient  accounts  of.  By  the  ' 
name  of  India  the  ancients  underftood  only  the 
weftem  peninfula,  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and 
the  peninfula  beyond  it,  having  little  or  no  know- 
ledge  of  the  countries  which  lie  farther  eaft  ward. 
But  though  originally  they  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  weftem  parts  of  Hindooftan,  they  gn- 
dually  extended  the  name  of  JnMa  over  the  other 
countries  they  difcovered  to  the  eaft  ward ;  fb  that 
probably  they  would  have  involved  all  the  reft  in 
the  fame  general  defignation,  had  they  been  aa 
well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  modems  are. 
By  whom  thefe  countries  were  originally  peopled, 
is  a  queftion  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be 
folved.  Certain  it  is,  that  feme  works  in  thefe 
parts  difcover  marks  of  aftonifliing  (kill  and  pow- 
er in  the  inhabitants,  fuch  as  the  images  in  the 
ifland  of  Elephanta;  the  rocking  stones  of 
immenfe  weight,  yet  fo  nicely  balanced  that  a 
maiKcan  move  them  with  his  hand ;  the  opsEE- 
vATOay  at  Benares,  Bcc,  (See  ElcphantAi 
Stone,  N®  15.  and  Observatort,  JI°5.  Thefe 
ftupendous  works  are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to 
the  Cufhites  or  Babylonians,  the  firft  diftind  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  who  of  confequence  muft 
for  fome  tiqfie  have  poiTefTed  in  a  manner  the  Ich 
vereignty  of  the  whple  earth ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  fubjeds  of  l^fimrod,  the  beginmng  of 
whole  kingdom  was  in  Shinar,  might  extend  them- 
felves  eaft  ward,  and  thus  fill  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  eaft  with  inhabitants,  without  thinking  it 
worth  while  for  a  long  time  to  meddle  with  the 
lefs  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  weftward.  Thus 
would  be  formed  that  great,  and  for  fome  time  is- 
fuperable,divifion  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  India 


dexes;  in  the  compilation  of  which  elegance  has    and  other  countries ;  fo  that  the  weftem  nations 


evidently  been  preferred  to  utility. 

(6.) Index  of  a  globe,  is  a  Kttle  ft yie  fitted 
on  to  the  N.  pole,  and  turning  round  with  it, 
pointing  to  certain  divifions  in  the  hour  circle. 
It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  gnomon.  See  Geo- 
-GRAFHY,  and  Gnomon, 

•  INDEXTERITY.  «./•  C'«  and  dexterity.'] 
Want  of  dexterity  \  want  of  readinefs ;  want  of 
haodinefs ;  clumfinefs ;  awkwardnefs. — ^The  index^ 
terity  of  our  confumption-cii^rers  demonftrates  their 
dimnefs  in  beholding  its  caufes.    harvn  on  Conf, 

(i.) INDIA,  an  extenfive  region  in  Ana,  which 
lies  between  66®  and  93°  E.  Ion.  and  7°  and  33'' 
N.  lat.  Under  this  name,  the  Europeans  have  er- 
roneoudy  underftood  all  the  countries  which  lie 
S.  of  Tartary,  and  extend  from  the  eaftem  fron- 
tiers of  Perfia  to  the  eaftem  coafts  of  Chinai  and 


knew  not  even  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Indians  but 
by  obfcure  report ;  while  the  latter,  ignorant  of 
their  own  prigin,  invented  a  thoufand  idle  tales 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  which 
fome  of  the  moderns  have  been  credulous  enough 
to  believe  and  record  as  fa^ts.  The  firft  among 
the  weftem  nations,  who  diftinguUhed  themfelves 
by  their  application  to  navigation  and  commerce, 
and  who  were  of  confequence  likely  to  difcover 
thefe  diftant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and  Phe- 
nicians.  The  former,  however,  foon  loft  their  in* 
clination  for  naval  affairs,  and  held  all  fea-faring 
people  in  deteftation  as  profane  perfons ;  though 
the  extenfive  conqueft 6  ofvSefoftn 8,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve them,  muft  have  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied 
this  defedt.  He  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  400  fail  in  the  Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sei, 

which 
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wTiich  conquered  all  the  totmb^  lying  along  fte  according  to  Mif  Bruce,  "wwfhcprefcnt  Mocha  ; 
Erytbre4H>Sfa  to  India;  (See^ERYrllitiEUM,  N^  and  Ophfr  tSUe  kingdotii  of  Sotaia,  fo  remarkable 
a.)  while  the  array  led  by  himfelfrtiaiiched  through    "  ' "' '^^  '' ' —  *«..*.:* n-j 


Afia,  and  fabdued  all  the  countries  to  the  Ganges^ 
after  which  he  croflTed  that  ritrer/  and  adYaoc- 
ed  to  the  eaftem  ocedn.  Great  dilputes  haVe 
been  carried  on  with  refpc6t'  tp  this  conqueror, 
and  his  expedition ;  but  DrKobertfon,  in  his  Dif- 


-in  former  times  for  its  mmesv  that  it  was  called 
by  Oriental  writers  the  ^(^/iSwSofala.  SeeOPHtfc, 
and  Ta«  s  d  i  s  h .  Thus  the  Indians  continued  long 
unknown  to  the  weftern  nations,  and  imdi(turbed 
by  them,  probably  in  alliance  with,  or  in  fubjcAion 
to,  the  mighty  empire  of  BabVlon,  from  which 


quifition  eonterm9g  aneunt  Jndiat  doubts  whether    thecountry  was  originally  peopled ;  and  the  pofief- 


any  fuch  expedition  ever  was  made ;  i.  On  account 
of  the  averfion  the  Egyptians  entertained  to  feafii- 
ring  people,  as  well  as  the  magnitudeof  thearma- 
ments,  which  c6uld  not  have  been  foon  reared  in 
any  nation  unaccuftomed  to  maritime  affairs,  t: 
Becaufe:  Herodotus  inakes  no  mention  of  the 
conqacft  of  India  by  Sefoftris,  though  he  relates 


fibn  of  this  vait  region  will  eafily  account  for  the 
immenfe,  and  otherwffe  almoft  incredible,  wealth 
and  power  of  the  ancient  Babyloniih  monarchs. 
Soon  after  the  deftruAicm  of  that  monarchy  by 
the  Pierfians,  we  find  Darius  Hyftafpes  undertake 
king  an  expedition^  agatiitl  £he  Indians.  Herodo- 
tus informs  ns,  that  he  fent  Scylax  of  Caryandra 


his  hiftory  at  fome  length :  and  Diodorus  Srcn-  to  explore  the  river  Indus ;  Virho  Culedfrom  Cat 
lua,  who  firft  mentions  it,  inform^  us  that  he  had  fatjnuf  a  town  at  its  fource,  and  near  the  teni- 
it  from  the  Egyptian  pri^fts ;  who  related  *•  many  tories  of  Paftya,  eaftward  tp  thefea ;  and  thence, 
things  rather  from  a  defire  to  promote  the  honour  turning  weft  ward,  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
of  their  country  than  from  attention  to  truth/*    Phoenicians  had  formerly  iailed  round  Africa,  after 

which  Darius  fubdued  the  Indians,  and  became 
mailer  of  that  coaft.  His  conqnefts,  however, 
were  not  extenfive,  as  they  did  not  reach  beyond 
\the  territory  Wteted  by  the  Indus ;  yet  the  ac-, 
quifition  was  very  important,  as  the  revenue  de 


3.  On  account  of  many  improbabilities,  or  rather 
impofiibilities,  contained  in  Diodorus's  relations. 
And,  4.  becaufe  the  judicious  geographer  Strajbo 
rejcfted  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  ex- 
ploits of  Sefoftris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules. 

(3.)  India,  ancient  history  of,  to  thb  bx- 
PEDiTipN  OF  Alexander  the  Great.  Whe- 
ther the  Egyptians  traded  with  Itidia,  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Tynans  kept  up  a  conftant  in- 
tercourfe  with  fome  parts  of  India  by  navigating 
the  AraJ)ian  gulf,  or  the  Red  fea.'  Of  this  naviga- 
tion they  became  matters  by  taking  from  the  Idn- 
means  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coaft;  but  as 


rived  from  the  conquerc»d  territory,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  wtole 
Perfian  empire.  He  tells  us,  that  the  empire  was 
divided  into  to  fatrapics  or  governments ;  which 
yielded  a  revenue  of  14,560  Eubotc  talents,'  at 
mrfiinting  in  the  whole  to  1,807,4^71.  fterling-  The 
amount  of  the  revenue  from  the  conqueried  provin- 
ces  of  India  therefore  muft  have  been  confiderably 
(hort  of  a  million.  But  very  little  knowledge  of  the 


the  diftance  betwixt  the  neareft  pla;6e  of  that  fea    country  was  acqunrd  by  this  expedition  of  Darius: 


and  Tyre  wasconfiderable,  the  land  carriage  muft 
have  been  very  ted;ous  and  expenfive ;  for  which 
reafon  it  was  neceflary  to  become  matters  of  a  port 
on  the  E.  of  the  Mediterranean,  nearer  to  the  Red 
f  "a  than  _Tyre.  With  this  view  they  took  poflef- 
fion  of  Rhinvelura,  the  neareft  port  on  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arabian  gulf;  and  to  that  port 
all  the  goods  from  India  were  conveyed  by  a  much 
(horter  and  lefs  expenfive  r6ute  than  over  land. 
This  is  the  firft  autheniicaccountof  anvintercourfe 
betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  part  of  the  world : 
and  lo  this  we  are  without  doubt  in  a  greatmca- 
fure  to  afcribe  the  vaft  wealth  and  power  for  which 
the  city  of  Tyre  was  ancfently  renowned  ;  for  in 
other  refpedls  the  whole  territory  ofphoenicia  was 
but  of  little  confequence.  Notwithftanding  the 
frequency  of  thefe  voyages,  however,  the  ancients 
have  left  little  account  of  them.  The  moft  parti- 
cular dofcriptron  We  have  pf  the  wealth,  power, 
and  commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Ezekiel.  If  theTyrians  kept  any  journals 
of  their  voyages,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
loft  when  the  city  was  deftroyeH  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Though  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  reigns  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon,  carried  on  ait  extenftve  and  lu* 
crativc  commerce,  yet  Dr  Robertfon  is  of  opinion 
that  they  did  not  trade  to  any  part  of  India. 
There  are  only  two,  places  mentioned  to  which 
their  (hips  failed,  viz.  Ophir  and  Tarfhilh  ;  both 
of  which  are  now  fuppoled  to  have  been  fituated 
on  the  E,  coaft  of  Africa ;  the  ancient  Tarshish, 
Vol.  XIL  Part  1. 


for  the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  tranfadioas 
of  Barbarians ;  and  as  for  Scylax,  he  told  f6  many 
incredible  ftoriea  in  the  account  he  gave  of  hit 
voyage,  that  he  was  drft)elicved  in  almoft  every 
thing,  "whether  true  or  falfe.  The  Greeks  acqui- 
red much  more  knowledge  of  India,  by  Alexander's 
expedition,  although  he  went  no  farther  into  tht 
cpuntry  than  the  territory  now  called  Pan  jab,  aU 
of  which  h,e  did  not  traverfe.  It9  SW.  boundary 
is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  called  XhicHyfuJnu^ 
now  the  Srtlbce.  The  breadth  of  this  diftridk 
from  Ludbana  on  the  Setlege,  to  Attdck  on  the 
Indus,  is  computed  to  be  159  geographical  miles 
in  a  ftraight  line ;  and  Alexander's  march,  com- 
puted in  the  f^me  manner,  did  not  exceed  loo ; 
nevertbelefs,  by  the  fpreading  of  his  numerous 
army  over  the  country,  and  the  Qxi&.  meAfurement 
and  delineation  of  all  his  movements  by  men  of 
fcience  whom  he  employed,  a  very  extenlive  know- 
ledge of  the  weftern  part  of  India  was  obtained* 
'  {4.)  India,  history  OF  Alexander's'expb* 

DITION  TO,. WITH  ITS  STATE  AT.THAT  PERI- 
OD. Of  this  celebrated  conqueror's  exploits  previ- 
ous  tp  this  expedition,  an  account  will  be  found 
Under  the  article  Macedon.  Having  arrived  at 
the  Indus,  which  his  army  croffed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  he  refre/hed  his  troops  for  a  month  on 
the  other  (ide  of  that  river,  in  the  dominions  of 
his  ally  Taxiies ;  who  gave  him  Jo  elephants,  and 
firom  enmity  to  For  us,  another  famous  Indian 
prince  of  great  courage  and  condudy  joined  his 
L  army 
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jLtmy  yrhh  joa  ^offraad  cooo  foot.  During  thi^ 
Tece(8  he  alfarecehred  anm^dors  with  prefeoU 
and  offers  of  fcrvice  froni  Ambifom  and  Doxae 
l^tf  other  two  poteot  IndUn  monarcht.  After 
this  he  realthed  the  tt<fdafpe9»  about  the  rummer 
folftice,  (the  feafon,  when  by  the  melting  of  the 
ihow  on  the  hills,  its  waters  arebroadeft,  deeped^ 
and  moft  rapid;)  where  Poms  lay  encamped 
•with  a  great  army  of  tall,  robuft,  hardy,  and  well 
difcipHned  troops,  t6  hinder  bis  paifage.  Po- 
ms had  made  fuch  judicious  diTpofitions,  that 
Alexander  had  to  exert  his  utmoft  military 
IkWU  before  he  could  get  the  better  of  his 
vigilance.  At  laft,  howcrcr,  partly  by  ftrata- 
'  gem,  partly  by  his  ufual  good  fortune,  a  ftorm  of 
thuoder,  lightning,  and  hail,  happening  in  the  pre- 
cife  time  to  conceal  his  movements  from  theen^ 
fny,  and  ceafing  jufl  in-the^  critical  moment,  when 
iiis  troops  were  ready  to  pafs. the  river,  hecroiTed 
the  Hydafpes,  with  5000  horfe  and  6000  foot, 
before  Porus  had  fufficient  time  to  oppofe  him. 
He  fent  his  fon,  however,  With  2000  horfe  and 
i%o  armed  chariots  for  that  purpofe ;  but  Alex- 
ander defeated  th^m  with  great  (laughter,  killed 
Poras's  fon,  and  took  the  armed  chariots.  Upon 
thtff  difafter  Poms,  leaving  part  of  bis  army  and 
elephants  •  to  oppofe  Craterus,  marched  out 
of  his  camp  at  the  bead  of  30*000  foot,  4000 
horfe,  300  chariots,  and  aoo  elephants ;  and 
choofing  a  firm  plain,  where  thefe  lad  could  a^ 
.mth  advantage,  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. Soon  after  they  came  up,  when  a  ihort 
but  very  bloody  battle  enfued.  Porus's  cavali  y 
fought  bravely,  but  were  foon  routed  ^  and  though 
they  rallied  were  again  defeated,  as  well  as  his 
numerous  body  of  foot ;  many  of  whom  were 
trampled  to  death  by  the  elephants,  who,  being 
unrounded  by  the  Macedonian  archers,  occafioned 
as  nnuch  confuficn  among  th^  Indian  troops  as 
among  the  Macedonians.  Porus  himfelf  bebavc^d 
with  the  greateft  valour  and  intrepidity;  but 
Crateras  coming  up  with  his  troops,  fell  upon 
the  flying  Indians,  and  increafed  the  flaugh- 
ter  fo  much,  that  tcpoo  foot  and  3000  horfe 
were  killed,  befides  two  of  Porus's  fens  and 
moft  of  his  officers;  and  all  the  elephants  and 
chariots  were  either  deftroyed  or  taken.  Alex- 
aader  had  given  flri^  orders  not  to  injure  Porus, 
andfeftt  Taxiles  to  perfuadehirhtofurrender,which 
he  refufed,  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  to 
do  by  his  old  friend  Meroe^  an  Indian  in  Alex- 
anders fervice.  Alexander  immediately  gave 
Poms  his  liberty,  and  foon  after  rellored  him  to  his 
kingdom,  to  which  he  annexed.many  valuable  pro- 
vinces ;  fo  that,  except  in  the  lofs  of  his  ions  and 
his  troops,  he  was  a  coniiderable  gainer  lipon  the 
vhole.  Nor  was  Alexander  a  lofcr  by  his  gene- 
rofity,  for  Porus  remained  his  faithful  ally  ever 
after.  In  memory  of  this  viftory,  Alexander 
caufed  two  cities  to  be  built :  :one  en  the  field  of 
battle,  named  Nic;ea  ;  the  bther  on  the  river, 
named  Bucephala,  after  his  horfe  who  died 
here.  The  foldiers  who  fell  in  battle  he  buried 
with  great  honours ;  offered  facrifices,  and  exhi- 
bited ihows  on  t!|e  banks  of  the  Hydafpes.  He 
then  entered  the  territories  of  the  Glaufe^  in 
which  were  37  cities  and  many  villages;    all 


whi^  being  deUvfrtd^  wltfaout  fightings  he 
added  them  to  tbe  dominions  of  Portico  ae  well 
as  thofe  of  another  Porui,  Ivtaom  be  conquered, 
wbich  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydntotes,  a 
branch  01  the  Indus.  Notwitbftanding  ibis  fuc- 
cefs,  the  Qtf^ri,  OxyJrme^p  and  Jdaili,  %  of  tbe 
moft  warlike  nations  of  Indiat  confederated  and 
raifed  a  great  army  againft  Alexander  ;  who  im- 
mediately fet  outr  and  in  a  few  days  reached 
Sangala,  a  city  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lake  behind  it,  where  the  ccnfederales  lay  en- 
camped,  furrounded  by  3  circular  lines  of  car- 
riages locked-  together.  In  thefe  ftrong  entrench- 
ment* Alexander  attacked  them,  and  though  they 
made  a  gaUant  defence,  he  fucceffively  forced 
tbeir  entrenchments,  and  took  the  city  by  ftorm 
two  days  after;  when  17,000  Indians  were  killed, 
and  70,000  taken  prifoners,  with  500  horfe  and 
330  chariots  $  while  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  Macedonians  were  only  1300.  The  people 
of  the  adjacent  cities  immediately  fled  to  tbe 
mountains,  and  though  piomifed  kind  treatnient 
upon  their  fubmitting,  refuiied  to  return.  .Where- 
upon Alexander  ordered  .Sangala  to  be  rafed,  and 
gave  the  territories  to  thoCe.  who  had  fubmitted 
to  him.  He  next  prepared  to  pafs  the  Hyphafis, 
and  reduce  under  his  fubjedtion  the  rich  and  fer- 
tile  countries  beyond  its  banks,  which  were  inha- 
bited by  a  civilized  and  martial  i>eople ;  but  all 
his  rhetoric  and  all  his  popularity  could  not  pn> 
vail  upon  his  troops''  to  proceed  farther.  He 
therefore  refolved  to  make  the  Hyphalis  the 
boundary  of  bis  dominions ;  and  having  ere<fted 
I  ft  large  altatA,  he  oftered  facrifices,  and  exhibited 
ihows  with  great  magniBeence:  after  which,  ani- 
ving  at  the  Hydafpes,  he  failed  down  the  Indui 
into  the  ocean :  having  for  that  purpofe  equipped 
a  Jleet  of  80  large  Ihips  with  3  'banks  of  oars,  ami 
aoco  Anall  veflels  and  tranfports,  under  the  moft 
ikllful  Phoenician,  Cyprian,  Carian,  and  Egyp- 
tian navigators.  Craterus  and  Hcphaeftton  had 
marched  before  with  another  division  of  the  army, 
and  in  3  days  ^e  fleet  arrived  oppolite  to  their 
camps;  where  Alexander  was  informed,  thst 
the  Oxydracae  and  Malli  were  raifing  forces  to 
oppofe  him.  Upon  this  he  refolved  to  reduce 
them,  but  at  the  confluence  of  the  Acedncs  and 
Hydafpes,  ran  no  fmall  rifle  of  his  life,  by  tbe  ra- 
pidity of  the  currents,  eddies,  and  whirlpools,  n 
their  junftion,  which  fwallov;«i  up  many  of  his 
long  vcflTcls  with  all  the  men  on  board.  A^er 
efcaping  this  danger,  Alexander  went  00  Ihore, 
and  having  divided  his  army  into  different  boditr, 
under  Craterus,  Hcphaeftion,  Ptolemy,  "and  hitr.- 
fclf,  he  marched  through  tbe  deferC,  and  furpn- 
fed  the  Malli,  who  did  not  fufped  that  he  would 
have  ventured  through  that  barren  and  dreaiy 
region.  After  taking  feveral  of  their  ciiias  and 
caftles,  and  flaughtcring  the  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  fled  and  abandoned  their  cities,  wbiie 
others  burned  themfelves  rather  than  furrendtr, 
he  at  laft  marched  to  their  capital ;  but  finding 
the  inhabitants  had  fled,  he  proceeded  to  tbe 
Hydraotes,  where  he  found  joyooo  men  encamp- 
ed on  the  oppolite  bank  to  prevent  his  palTage* 
He  entered  the  river,  however,  with  a  party  of 
horfcy  which  fo  terrified  the  IndianSi  that  their 


^hclk  army  f\^f  dmd  retired  tb  a  city,  which  to  march  hsLt\  to  BabyloD.    This  he  dtd,  mucb' 

Alexander  kiv^lM  that  fime^night,  and  ftormed^  againft  the  advice  6f  his  friends,  through  a  wild 

next  day.    Vp&6  this  the  Indians  abandoned  it  and  uncultivated  dc'fert,  wherein  be  and  his  troops « 

and  relired  to  tlr^^caltle;  whereupon  Alexander  faflfered  incredible  bardlhips,  and  many  of  them 

gave  ordew  tt>  iifclfe  the  walls,  aiid  was  himfelf  perilhed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  Want  of 't>rQvifion8« 

the  firft  to  moOAt  a  ladder,  being  followed' by'  During  this  journej^  he  received  deputies  frefti  the 


Leon^tuis  P^iceftas, '  atid  Abreas.  But  in  this 
defperate  enterpHfe  he  Aiffefed  for  his  vaTour; 
for  after  killing  fcveral  of  the  enenoy  with  his 
own  hand,  and  puHiingbthers  over  the  walls, 
he  was  fo  galled  by  thb  Indii>n  arrows,  that  his 
oivh  battaKo6,*moi}nting  in  bafte  to  affift  him, 
broke  down  the  Adders ;  wh^eupon  Alexander 
threw  himfelf  down  into  the'  caftle,  as  did  alfo 
Penceftad,  Abreas  sit\d  Leonatus;  on  which  the 
Indian  genf^al  riilTVed  forward  to  attack  him, 
hot  was  inftantly  difpatdhed  by  Alexander,  as 
wdl  as  feveral  othets  who  followed  him.  'Up- 
on this  th*  reft  fled,  but  threw  darts,  ftones^ 
kc.  at  a  diftanc^;  ABf^as  t^a^  mbrtally  wounded 
in  the  head  with  *n  arrbw  ;  atid'  foon  af|er  Alex- 
ander wiie  dangerdnfly  wotinded  by  another, 
which  pierced  throOgh  his  l>reall-plate.   He,  how- 


Oritae'and  Ctedrofi'l^  with  their  (bbmi (Son ;  after 
Which j  leaving  Leohatus  to  fecore  their  Obedience,' 
he  marched  from  Gfedrofia  to  Caramania,  where  • 
he  got  frelh  fupplies.  (See  Ma'cbdok.)  By dir 
voyage  down  the  Indus,  Alei^and^r  cofitrrlMited' 
much  more  to  enlarge  the  geographical  know* 
ledge  of  India,  than  by  all  his  marches  and  con-' 

?uetts  bv  land.  Accor^ng"  to  Maj6r  Rehnel,  the 
>ace  of  country,  throvtgh  which  he  £iiied  on  the> 
Indus,  was  not  lefs  than  looo  mites  $  Mid  as,  du«' 
ring  the  .whole  of  that  tiavigation,  he  obliged  the 
nations  on  both  fides  the  river  to  fubmit  to  him* 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  country  on  each  fide 
was  explored  to  fome  diftance.  *  An  exad  account 
not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of  every 
thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  thtf  coutittiea 
through  which  he  pa(fed;  was  prefert^  in  the' 


ever,  defended  himl^TPValiantly,  till  by  the  vaft'  journals  of  his  three  officers,  Lagus,  Nearchus, 


eflfuffion  of  blood  he  ftfntfed,  a^d  fell  on  hM  fhield ; 
whereupon  PeuceftS'i*  c'ovei^dhim  wtrtj  the  facred 
Ihield  of 'Pallas  on  the  one  fid6,  as  did  I^onatus 
on  the  other,  with  his  own,  though  both  were  fe- 
rerely  wounded.  Mean  time  thifoldierson  the  out- 
fide,  eagdi-  to  fiive  their  king,  fupplied  their  want  of 
ladders  b^  driving  large  iron  pirfs  into  ihh  waUs,and 
mountmgfey  thfefejcameto  the  king's  aflMtance,and 
fliughtcred  the  Indians- without  mercy.  Alexan- 
der continued  for  fome  time  in  a  dangerous  way, 
hut  at  lAft  recovered  his  ftrength.  The-  Mali  and 
OxydractE,  finding'  ftrther  refiftance  vain,  -fent 


and  Ariftobulus;  and  thefe  journals,  Arri^n  fol- 
lowed inth^  qompofition  of  his  hiftory.  From 
thefe  authors  we  learn,  that  in  the  timf  of  Ales^^ 
ander,  the  weftem  part  of  India  was  poflcffcd  by- 
7  very  powerful  roonarchs.'  The  territory  of  Po-* 
rue,  which  Alexancler  firft  conqucredi  and  then' 
reftored  to  him,  isfaid  to  havecontain^  no  few- 
er thatt  200o towns;  and  the  kSng  of-^the  Prafii 
had  dfiembled  an  army  of  io,ooo  cavalry,  aooo' 
artiied  chariots,  and  a  great  numl>er  of  el^hants^- 
to  oppofe  the  Macedonian  moltarth  on  the'bank^ 
of  the'Ginges.    The  navl|;itile  riiterd  with  which 


ambafladore  with  oflfersoffubmifllon,  which  were-   the  Panjab  country  abound^,  'afforded' then,  and' 


accepted :  and'  Alexander,  having  fettled  thefb' 
ctmntries  to  hts  mind,  proceoded  ddwn  the  In- 
dus, and  during  his  i^yage,  received  the  fubmif- 
fi:in  of  f«-veral  Other  Indian  princes.  Obfcrvlng 
on  his  arrival  at  the  ifle  of  Pattala,  thjft  the  Indus 
divided  into  two  branches,  he  firft  failed  down 
the  right  hand  branch  to  the  ocean;  and  though 
in  this  part  of  his  voyage  he  fuftained  great  diffi- 
culties, and  was  nearly  fliipwrecked  at  its  mouth, 
he  failed  back  again  to  Pattah,  refolvlng  to  fail 
cJo\7D  the  other  branch,  to  fee  which  was  moft  fafe 
and  commodious  for  his  fleet ;  which'he  had  deter- 
mined to  f^nd  by  tea,  through  the  Perftan  Gulf 
up  the  Tygris,'  toitieet  him  and  his  army  ih  M^fo- 


ftill  continue  to  afford,  a<h'  iht^courfif  from  one 
part  to  another  by  water:  and  as  thefe  rivers  pro- 
bably had  then  many  fbips  on  them  for  com- 
n\erce,  Alexander  mfght,  eafily  coltftd  all  the' 
number  he  js  faid  to  have  had,  viz.  aooo;  fince 
it  is  reported,  that  Semiramis  was  oppofedby  dou- 
ble the  ntimber  on  the  Indos,  when  fee  invaded 
India.  Dr  Robertfon  differs  from  M.  Rennel,  with 
refpeft  to  the  furprife  which  Alexander  and  bit 
army  expreffed,  when  they  faw  the  high  tide^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  he  thinks  might 
very  fratiintliy  have  been  the  cafe,  notwithftanding-* 
what  HeVodotus  had  writfeh  Concerning  the  fltpc 
ai<d  reflux  obfervable  in  the*  Red  Sea.    All  that  U 


potamia.     Bnt^sthe^pradicabilit^  oft hife  depend-    mentioned  by  Heroddtus  concerning  this  pheno- 


ed  upon  ttie  Btef!aD-winds,it  was  "heceflafy  t6*  lay 
up  the  fleet  till  the  wind  (hould  prove  favourable. 
He  therefore  failed  through  this  brancHof  the  In- 
dus, fought  on  the  fea-coaft  for  bsrys  and  creeks 
to  anchof*  in,  kMiufcd  pits  to  be  dug  for  frefh  wa- 
iLT,  and  took  every  other  precaution'  for  prefer- 
ring his  tmopsTd'eafe  and  fafety,  till  the  feafon 
/l?ould  ptfrmit'thchi'to  contimie  their  voyage.  In 
all  this  hefiicceeded  to  his  wifli,  as  he  found  this 
bnnch  at^  its  mouth  fpread  over  a  level  country, 
am!  forming  a' large  lake  where  his  fleet  could  an- 
chor in  fafety.  He  tlietefore  ffppoirited  Leonatus 
and  a  part  of  hts  ar/hy  to  cit^ry  on  fuch  works  as 
were  neceffary,-  and  leaving  the  fleet  to  the  care 
of  Nearctos,  departed  with  the  reft  of  hie  army 


menon  is,  that  "  in  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  regu- 
lar ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  every  day.'*  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Macedonians'fliould  be 
furprifed  and  terrified  at  the  very  high  tided 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  thefe  few  words  of 
Herodotus  had  by  no  means  led  them  to  exped. 
In  likennranner  the  Romans  were  furprifed  at  the 
tideafinthe  Atlantic,  when  they^ad  conquered 
fome  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  that  ocean. 
Caefar  defcribes  the  aftonifhmcnt  of  bis  fuldiers  at 
a  fpring  tide  in  Britain,  which  greAtly  damaged  hia 
fleet;  and  indeed,  confidcring  the  very  little  fife 
of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  idone 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  accefs,  we  may 
reckon  the  account  given  by  Arrian  highly  proba- 
L  %  bic. 
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t]^  The  country  on  eaci\  fide  the  Indus  was 
foua^f  in  t)ie  time  of  Alcxandcf,  to  be  in  no  de- 
gree inferior  lo  population  to  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
ms. The  climate,  foil,  and  produiftions  of  In- 
dia, as  well  as  the  manners  ajnd  cuAoms  of  tb» 
ioKabitants^  are  exa^ly  defctibed,  and  the  de- 
fcrip^iQas  i^und  to  correfpond  in  a  furp^fing  man- 
ner with  ipodern  accounts,  ^he  ftated  change 
of  ieafonsy  now  known  by  the  name  of  mon^ 
S!O0NS>  the  periodical  rains,  the  fwellings  and  in- 
undations-pf  the  rivers,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  country  during  the  time  .they  contipue,  are 
particularly  defcribed.  The  defcription^  of  the 
inhabitants ; are  equally  particular;  their  living 
entirely  uppn  vegetables ;  their  divition  into 
tfibes  or  oails,  with  many  of  the  particularities 
related  ua^er  the  article  Hindoos,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander's  expe- 
dition. His  military  operations,  however,  ex- 
tended but  a  very  little  way  into  India  properly 
fo  called ;  no  farther  indeed  than  the  modem  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks 
oJF  the-  Indus  from  Moultan  to  the  fea ;  though, 
i)ad  he  lived  to  undertake  andther  expedition,  as 
he  intended,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
have  fubdued  a  vaftly  greater  tra^t  of  country  \ 
nor  indee^^  could-  any  thing  probably  have  fet 
bounds  to  his  conquefts,  but  deat  Aor  revolts  in 
diftant  provinces* .  To  fecure  the  obedience  of 
thofe  countries*  .Alexander  buUt  a  number  of  for- 
tified citie%i  and' the  farther  eallward  he  extend- 
ed his  conqueftsy  the  more  neceflary  did  he  find 
this  talk.  ^Threc  he  built  in  India  itfelf  ^  two  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes,  and  a  third  on  the 
Acefines,  t^th  navigable  rivers,  falling  into  the 
Indus  after-,  they  h^^pe  united,  their,  flrcams.  By 
thefe  lie  in^ei^dcd  nQt  only  to/keep  the  adjacent 
countries  in  awe,  but'  tp  promote  a .  commercial 
iotercourfe  betwixt  d.ijferen^  ,parts  both  by  land 
and  water.  With  this  view,  on  his  return  to  Su- 
ia,  he  furveyed  tne  courfe  of.  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  cauhng  the  catara^s  or  d^uns  to  be  remo- 
ved which  the  Perfian  monarchs  had  built,  to  ob- 
ftvuA  the  navigation  of  thefe  rivers,  in  conformi- 
ty to  a  maxim  of  their  fuperftition^  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  defile  any  of  the  elementsi  which 
the^  imagined  was  done  by  navigators.  After 
the  navigation  was  thus  opened,  be  propofed  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  ^oul4  be  im- 
ported into  the  othqr  parts  of  his  dofminions  by 
the  Perfian  gulf,  a^  through  the  ^ed  Sea  ^> 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  difperfed  all  oyer 
Europe.  ., 

(5.)  India,  history  of,  from  Alexander's 

BXPEDIT-ION,    TO    THAT    OF   AnTIOCUUS,    THS 

Great,  The  death  of  Alexander  haviitg  put  an 
end  to  all  his  great  fchemes,  the  eaftern  part  of 
his  domiuions  devolved  firft  on  Pytho  the  fon^of 
Agenor,  and  afterwards  on  Seleucus.  The  latter 
was  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  India  in 
fubjoftioii.  ^^it!i  this  view,  he  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition intolKat  country,  partly  to  confirm  his 
authority,  and  partly  to  defend  the  Macedonian 
territories  againft  Sandracottus  king  of  the 
Praftl,  who  threatened  to  attack  them.  The  par- 
ticulrjrs  of  his  expedition  are  very  little  known  ; 
Juftio  btk^s  the  only  authv  who  meotions  them. 
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Plutarch  tells  us  thsft  Seleucua  carried  his  armi 
farther  into  India  than  Alexander  f  and  Pliny* 
whofe  authority  isgf  copfiderably  greater  weight 
than  either,  corroborates  the  tefttmony  of  Plu- 
tarch tn  thisunftanpe,  though  his  wordf.  are  ob- 
(cure.  Bayer  thinks  they  imply  that  Selcocus 
niarched  from  the:Hyphafis9  to  the  Hyfudrus, 
thence  to  Palibothrai  and  thence  to  the  i^outh  of 
the  Ganges ;  the  diftances  of  the  principal  Itatioos 
being  marked «  ai)d  amounting  in  sdl  to  ft»44  Ro- 
man miles.  But  Dr  Robertfon  thinks  it  very  im- 
probable that  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  fliould 
have  been  con  tin  ue^  fo  far,  as  in  that  cafe  **  the 
ancients  would  have  had  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  that,  part  of  thq  country  than  they  feera 
ever  to  have  poflefled."  Theiqareer  of  Seleucus 
in  the  eaft  was  Hopped  by  Antigonus,  who  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  weftem  part  of  liis  dominions. 
The  former  was  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  SandracottuG;,  whom  he  allovi^r^  %o  re- 
main in  poflefiion  pf  his  territovies ;  but  Tfr  Ro- 
bertfon is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  lifetime  of 
SeleucuSy  winch  continued  4a  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander>  no  diminution  of  tl}e  Mace- 
donian territories  took-  place.  With  a  x4ew  of 
keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Indian 
prince,  9eleucus  Tent  M^gasthsnbs,  one  oi 
Alexander's  officers,  to  Palibotbra,.  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Praili.  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
This  city  is  by  Dr  Robertfon  fuppofed.to  be  the 
modem  AtLAHASADi  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Major  Renoel,  wbqi  fuppofes  it  .to  be  Pat  n  a.  A& 
Megafthenes  reiided  in  this  city  for  a  con&derable 
time,  he  made  many  obfervations  on  the  country 
of  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lilhed.  But  he  mingled  with  bis  relatioos  the 
rooft  extravagant  fables ;  fucb  as  ridiculous  ac- 
counts of  men  with  ears  fo  large  that  they  couki 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  them ;  of  tribes  with  or<e 
eye,  without  mouths  or  nofes,  .&c..  if  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  book,  given  by  Arrian,  Diodoms, 
and  other  ancietxt  writers,  can  be  credited.  After 
the  embafly  of  Megafthenes  to , Sandracottus,  and 
that  of  his  fon  Damaichus  to  Alhtrocbidas,  the 
fucceflbr  of  Sandracottus,  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  affairs  of  fndia  with  regard  to  the  Macedoni- 
ans, until  the  time  of  Antiocbus  the  Giy^at,  who 
made  a  fhort  incurfion  into  India  about  197  years 
a^er  the  death  of  Seleucus.  '  All  that  we  know  ct 
this  expeditifn  is,  that  the  Syrian  monarchy  after 
finifhing.a  War  be  parried  on  agjunft  the  two  re- 
yoUed  prpvinces  of  Parthia  aiul.jpadna,  entered 
Indiai  where  hf  obliged  Sopj^^aienus^king  of  the 
country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay  a  Aim  of  mo- 
ney, and  give  him  a  nun>ber  of  elephants.  It  is 
probable,  tha^  the  fucceObrs  of  Antiochus  were 
obliged,  foon  after  his  deatht  to  abandon  all  their 
Indian  territories. 

(6.)  India,  Hisxpav  of^  pi^oa  Amtjochus's 

EXPEDITION    to  THB    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ITS 

TRADE  WITH  Egypt.  After  the  loft  of  India  by  the 
Syriaiis,~an  intercourfe  was  kept  up^  for  fome  time 
betwixt  it  and  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria. 
This  laft  became  an  independent  ftate  about  69 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander;  and,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  few  hints  we  have,  concerning  it  in  an- 
cient authprs,  cairied  on  a  great  traffic  with  In- 
dia. 
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dtiU  f^kfi  the  Baarism  mooardM  &ref  fifid.lo  ba^  along  the  toktt  bf  Peifia*  tilt  they  arrfved  «t  tka^ 

conquered;  more  .extenfive  traUSts  io  that  region  mouih  of  tbe'weftem  branch  of  dte  Indus^   They 

than  Alexander  hioafelf  had  dqne*.    Six  princes  eitlier  failed  op  this  branch  till -they  came  to  P^t- 

reigned  over  Ibtd  new  kingdciai  in  fuccefiion  ^  tala,  (novr.Tatta,)  at  the  upp<?r  part  of  the  Delta, 

fome  of  whoin«  tlated  with  the  tonquefts  they  had '  or  continued  their  couHe  to  foilie  other  emporium 

made  and  the  power  they  had  acquired^  aflumexl  on  the  W.  part  of  the  Indian  coaft.    A  more  con^ 

the  title  of  Great  King^  by  which,  the  Perfian  mo-  venient  coarfe  was  afterwards  £ound  by  failing  di* 

narche  were  diftinguiOied  in  their  higbeft  l^len*  redly  to  Zizenis,  a  place  tonceming  which 

dour. .  Stmbo  informs  us,  that  the  Badrian  prin-.  there  is  now  fome  difpute*     Montefquieu  will 

ces  wei%  deprived  of  their  territories  by  the  Scy«  have  it  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Sigertis^  on-the  coaft 


thian  NonladeSy  who  came  from  the  country- be- 
yond the  Saxartesy  and  were  known  by  the  oames 
of  jiju^  Pcjianiy  Tatbaru  and  ScmwauB.  This  is 
con6rmed  by  the  teftlmony  of  (bnoe  Chioefe  hifto- 
riaos,  quoted  by  Jf.  de  Guignes.  Aocosding  to 
them*  ^aboat  ia6  years  before  the  Chriftian  era>  a 
powerful  horde  of  Tartars  pufhed  ftom  ^their  na- 
tive feats  on  the  confines  of  China,  and  obliged  to 
move  farther  to  the.wdt>.pa£red  theivtaites»itnd, 
pouring  in  upoa  Ba^ia  like  an  irrefiftiblelomBt^ 
overwhelmed  that  kingdom*  and  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  after  it  had  lafted 
near  130  years;  From  this  time  to  thedofeof 
the  15th  "c^tury,  all  thoughts  lof  eftabliflfing  any 
dominion  in  India  were  tetally^ibandoned  by  the 
Europeans.  The  only  obje^  now  was  to  promote 
a  commercial  intereourfe  with  ;tbat  country ;  and 
Egypt  was  the  me!!^ium  by  which  thattn^eioourfe 
was  to  be  promoted/  Ftol«  my,  the  Ion  of  La« 
gus«  firft  raifed  the  power  and  fplendout  of,  Alex* 
andria,  by  carrying  on  a  trade  to  India;  and,  to 
make  the  navigation  more  fecure,  he  built  the;  ce- 
lebrated light-bottfe  at  Pharos^  a  work  fo  mag* 
nificeat  as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  workL  His  fon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  profe- 
cuted  the  lame  plan  very  vigorouOy^  labia  time 
the  Indian. commerce  once  mpre^  begaa  to  centre 
in  Tyre;  but  to  remove  it-eQ^dlually  from  thence,* 
be  forn^  a  canal  between  ArQnoe  on  the  Red 
Seay  near  ^  place  where  Suez  now  ftands,  and 
the  PeluQac  or  eaftern  branch  of  the.  Nile.  This 
canal  was  100  cubits  broad  and  30  deep ;  fo  that 
by  means  of  it  the  produ^ions  of  Jodia  might 
have  been  conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  wa« 
ter.  We  know  not  whether. this  work  was  ever 
finiftied,  or  whether  it  was  found  uielefs  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous. Da vigatioQ  towards  the 
northern  extpen)ity  of  the  RedfSea ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  ufe  was  made  of  it»  and  a  new  city, 
named  BMt£Mic8»  fituated  alosoft  under  the  tro- 
pic upon  Uie  weftem  (bore  of  the  Red^Sea,  became 
the  ftaple  of  Indian  commerce.  From  thence  the 
goods  werp  tranfported  by  land  to  Coptos,  a  city^ 
3  miles  from  the^Nile,  to  which  it  was  joined  by 
a  navigabk  canal.  Thtt8>  however,  there  was  a 
very  tedious  land  carriage  of  no  lefs  than  158  Ro- 
man roile»  through  the  barren  defert  of  Thebais ; 
but  Piolemy  caufed  fearch  to  be  made  every- 
where for  fpriogs,  and  wherever  thefe  were  foiind, 
he  built  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers; 
and  thus,  the  commerce  of  India  was  carried  on 
till  Egypt  became  fubjed  to  the  Romans. 

(7.)  IMQIA,  KtSTOaV  OF,  FROM  THE  EaTA- 
BLISHMBNT  OF  1T&  TRADE  WITH  EgYPT,  TO 
ITS  INTERCOOaSE  WITH   THE  ROMA^NS.     Ships 

during  this  period  failed  from  Berenice,  and  coaft- 
ing  along,  the  Arabian  fhore  to  the  promontory  of 
Syagrusy  (now  Cape  Raialgat%}  held  their  courlie 


adjacent  to  the  Indus,  hnd  which  was  conquered* 
by  the  BaAriaa  monarchs  \  but  Major  Rennet  is 
of  opinion  tbat  it  was  a  port  on  the  Malabar  coaft. 
Dr  Robertfon  does  not  pretend  to  decide  this  dif- 
piite ;  but  is  of  opinion,  that  duriOg  the  time  of 
thK  Ptolemies  very  littl(&  progrefs  was  made  jn  the 
djicovery'  of' Indian  Ke  contefls  the  opinion  of' 
Mbjor  Rennel,  that  <<  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  £-■ 
gyptiansektendediheuf  navigation  to  the  extreme- 
point  of  the  Indian  continent^  and  even  (ailed  up 
the  Ganges  4oPalibothra»' now  Patna.''  In  this 
cafe,  he  thmks,  that  the  interior  parts  of  Indn  muft 
have  been  much  better  known  to  the  ancients, 
than  we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  they  were.  He 
otras  that  Strabo  mentions  the  failing  up  the  Gan- 
ges»  but  then  it  is  only  curforiiyand  in  a  fiingle 
ientence ;  whereas,  if  fuch  a  conliderable  inland 
voyage  of  abtfve  400  tulles*  through  a  popuIous^ 
and  rich  country,  had  been  cuftomary,  or  even  if 
it  had  been  ever  performed  by  thft  Roman,  Greek, 
or  Egyptian  traders,  it  muft  have  merited  a  par- 
ticular defcription,  and  mufl  have  been  mention* 
td  by  Pliny  and  other  writers,  as  there  was  no- 
thing fimilar  to  it  in  the  pradice  of  navigation 
among  the  ancients.''— The  extreme  datiger  of  na-' 
vi^atiag^the  Red  Sea  in  ancient  times  feeins  to  have 
btoi  the  principal  reafon  which  induced  Ptojemy 
to  renfove  the  communication  with  India,  from 
Arfinbe  to  Berenice^  as  there  were  other  harbours 
Oft  the  fame  coaft  jconfidex^bly  nearer  the  Nile 
than  it  After  the  ruin  of  Goptos  by  the  emperor 
Dioclefian,  the  Indian  commodities  were  convey- 
ed from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Kile  ftom  Cofleir, 
(fiippofed  by  Dr  Robatfon  to  be  the  Philotsras 
PoRTUS  of  Ptolemy,}'to  Cous,  the  Viciu  ApoIIinis, 
a  journey  of  four  days.  Hence  Cous,  from  a  fmall  ~ 
village,'  became  an  opulent  city ;  but  in  procefs  of 
.time»<the  trade  from  India  removed  from  Cous  to 
Kene*  farther  down  the  river.  It  was  to  this  mo* 
nopoly  of  Indian  commerce,  ;that  Egypt  owed  its 
vaft  wealth  and  power,  during  the  time  of  its  Ma- 
cedonian monarchs;  but  it  appears furprifing  that 
BO  attempt  was  made  by  the  Syrian  monarchs  to 
rival  them  ii»  it,  efpecially  as  the  latter  were  in 
poffeffion  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  from  whence  they 
might  have  imported  the  Indian  commodities  by 
a  much  (horter  navigation  than  could  be  done  by 
the  Egyptians.  On  the  conquefl  of  Egypt  by  the 
Romans,  the  Indian'  commodities  continued,  as 
ufuaJ,  to  be  imported  td  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome ;  but  the  moft  ancient  com- 
munication betwixt  the  £.  and  W.  parts  of  Afia 
feems  never  to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria 
and  Paleftine  are  feparated  from  Mefopotamia  by 
a  defert ;  but  the  paifage  through  it  was  much  far- 
cilitated  by  its  affording  a  flation  which  abounded 
in  water.  Hence  t^  poffeffion  of  this  flation  be- 
came an  objed  of  fuch  confequence;  that  Solomon 

built 
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tMilk  upon  it  th^  cily  catlcid  in  Syfia  TifPMoftt 
and  in  Greek  VAhHXKi^'  .Bath  thefe  Bamea  are 
expreQve  of  it9  fituatlon  in  a.  fpat  ailomed  wAh 
palm  trees* .  Tbft^igU  it»  &tuaiLon.ioi'«trade  m^jr 
tp  U8  feem  v^y  uiifftvOuraWe  tbeiflg6o  miles  from 
the  Euphrates,. by  whiich  alone  -it  could  "receife 
the  Indian  Qommioditief*  sm^.Sio^  from  the  Qearaft 
Goaft  9f  the.Medken:ai>eaa),,ya  the. value. aod 
fm^U  bulk  of  the  goods  JQ  queftion  cendered  the 
.conveyance  qf  tbem  by,  a  long  CilrriHge.  over  land 
liot  only  pr^£Ucab1e  but  lu<:ratiire.aDd  advantage^ 
ous.  Hence  the  inhabitants  became  opulent  atwL 
powerful,  and  long  maintained  its  independence 
even  after  the  Syrian  empire  became  fubjed  tb 
kome.i.  Aiter  the  redudiion  of  Paliayra  by  the 
emperor  Aqrelian,  how^vers  it  did  aofc  any  more 
recover  ita  fpiendour ;  .Uie^ade  gradually  (wcd^ 
into  other  channels,  and  the  city  was  redtfced^fo 
Tuioa,  .whicl^'Aill  exiit,aiKl  manifeft  ito-iohn^ 
grandeur.    S&e  Falmvi^a.: 

,    (8.)  jNDtA»    HiSTOftY    CH^"*    FROM     ITS    1»TBR^ 
COURSfi'WITH' THB  KOMAHSy  Tll/L  THE    TRAMft- 

rEa  OF  ITS  THADfi  TO  T«s  Saracevs;  .  The 
escefli.ve  eageroefs  of  the  Romans  for  Afiattc  Iuj&j 
iiries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  anunceafing  intereouvfe 
vith  Iruliat  during  the  whole  time  that  theempive 
oontioued  in  its  power ;  and  even  after  4he  de^ 
iirudion  of  the  woftem  part,  it  was  kept  up  be- 
thofe 
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dentil  trktedf  Maior  Rcnnd  itfnd  Dr  Riobettfoti 
afice>  that  :t  bey  mod  between  Goa  and  TeDi- 
cherry  ;  and  that:probably  the  modem  Meer2aiv 
or  Meijee  is  the  Miifiris,.an4  Banelorethe  Barace 
of  the  anci^fits*  Ptolemy*  wKo  flourifted  aboat 
A.  D,.'(ioo,  having  the  jylvaotagie  of  fo  many  pre* 
viouS'diCboverieSv  gives  a  more  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  India  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the 
ancient  writers ;  rtotwithftandtn^  whioh,  his  ac- 
counts are  frequently  mconfiftent  not  oniy  with 
modem  difcoveriet,  but  vinth  thofe  of  more  an- 
cient geographerathan  himielf.  A  modcapital  er- 
ror in  bis  geography  is^  that  he  makes  the  peniD* 
ittbiof  India  itntch  f^om  the  Slntia  BatTgazenuc, 
or  gulf  of  Cambay,  from  W.  to  £.  inftfcad  of  ex- 
tendings  aoGordin^  to  its  real  diredion^  from  N. 
to  S.  andithiaerror  appears  the  more-esttvaordbiary, 
that  Megaflhenes^  had  pubh(bed  a  meafuremrat 
of  this  pwdn&rla,  bearly  oonfenant  to  tmtb,  which 
bad  been,  adopted,  with  Ibme- variatiom  by  Eratof- 
tfaedet,  Straboy  Diodonia  Siculus,  and  Pliny.  Hit 
itofonhation  conotming  the  fituation  of  places, 
however,  was  much  more  aocurate.  -rWith  re- 
ijpeft  to  fomeidiftrias  on  the  eaftem  part  of  the 
peninfulav  at  fur  a^  the  Ganges,  he  comes  nearer 
the  troth  tlum  m  his  defcripiions  of  any  of  the 
mft.  Thefeare  jlarticn  lady  pointed  out  byM* 
d'Anville^  whm  baa  determiiMd  the  modem  nfines 
of  maRf  of  Ptoleny'a  ftaitionar  as  Kilkaiv,  Kega- 
patam,  the  mouth'  of  the  river  Cauvevi,  Mafioli* 
patam,  8cc,    The peninfolflof  Mabcca'was k  all 


twixt  Coilftantiiiopile  and-  thofe  parts  of  India 

which  had  been  viQted  formerly  by  merchants 

from  tibe  weftern  eippire.  Long  before  this  period, 

however,  a  much  better  method  of  filing  to  h^  pvobability  the  boundary  of  the  atfeient  discoveries 

dia  had  been  difcovered  b^  one  Hippahss,  the  com-  by:  lea,  but  by  tand  they  had  corvefpondonee  with 

map<!er  of  ap  Indian  fluf^  who  lived  about  8o  countries  ftilhfaltberdiftant.  While  the  Seleucida? 

yearQ  after^gypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  continued  U»  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria*  the  trade 


empire.  This  man  haying,  obferved  the  periodi- 
cal ihifting  of  the  monfoona,  and  how  iteadily 
they  blew  from  the  eaft  or  weft  during  fome 
months,  ventured  to  leave  the  coaft,  and  foil  bold- 
ly acrofs  the  Indian  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arabian  gulf-  tp  Mufips,  a  port  on  the  Malabar. 
co^  ;.  which  difcovery  was  reckoned  a  matter- of 
fuch  importance,  that,  the  name  of  Hippahs  wh» 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  h^  performed  thcToy- 
2^.  Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  thn 
manner  in  which  the  Indian  traffic  waa  now:  car- 
ried on,  mentioning  the  particular  ftages,  and  tho 
diftances  between  them :  viz.  From  Alexandria, 
to  Juliopolis  was  two  miles^;  and  there  the  cargo 
deftined  for  India  was  fliipped  on  the  Nile,  and 
carried  to  Coptos,  diftant  joj  miles,  the  voyage 
being  ufually  performed  in  la  days.  Pnmi  Coptoa 
they  were  conveyed  by  land  to  Berenice,diftant  %s^ 
miles,  and  halting  at  different  ftatioos  as  occafion 
required.  The  journey  was  finiihed  on  the  nth 
day  9  but  on  account  of  the  heat  the  caravan  tra- 
velled only  in  the  night.  The  ihips  left  Berenice 
about  raidfummer,  and  in  30  days  reached  Occlts, 
now  Gelhy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or 
Cape  (now  Cape  Fartaciu  e)  on  the  coaft  of  Ara- 
bia Felix ;  from  whence  they  failed  in  40  days  to 
Mufiris,  already  mentioned.  Their  homeward 
voyage  began  early  in  December  i  when  fetting 
fail  with  a  NE.  wind,  and  meeting  with  a  S.  or 
SW.  one  when  they  entered  the  Arabian  guJf, 
the  voyage  was  completed  in  lefs  than  a  year. 
With  regard  to  the  Htuation  of  Mufiris,  as  well  as 
of  Barace,  another  Indian  port  to  which  the  an* 


eonnnuea  \m  enjoy  xac  einpirc  ui  oyria*  luc  iniuc 
with  India-contmued  to  be  carried  on  by  land  ia 
the.  way  already  mentioned^  The  Romans  having 
extended  their  donhiniona  as  fa#  as  the  Euphrates, 
found  this  method*  of  conveyance  ft  ill  eftabliihed, 
and  the  trade  was  by  them  encouraged^  and  pro- 
t^^ed.  The  progreTs  of  the  caravans  being  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  Parthtans,  particularly 
when  they  tHaveUed  towards  thofe  countries,  where 
filk  and  others  of  the  rooft  valuable  manufadhires 
were  procuMd,  it  tbenoe  became  an  objed  to  the 
Romans  to  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  the  fove* 
reigns  of'«hofir  diftant  countries.  That  fuch  an 
attempt  was  adually  made^  we* know  from  the 
Chioefe  hiftdrians,  who  tell  us,  ^t  AMwm,  b^ 
whom  they  mean  «he  enperor  Marcos  Ant(Aitnusy 
the  king  of  the  people  of  the'wefterti  ocean,  feot 
an  embafiy  to  Ounti,  who  reigned  in  China  A.  D. 
166;  but  though  the  fiift  is  meutiohed,  we  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ilTiie.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  times- of  the  RomflMw  fuch  a 
trade  was  carried  on ;  and  we  maycoodude,  that 
by  means  of  ibme  of  thefe  adtenturerss  Ptolemy 
was  enabled  to  deteitnine  the  fituattoff  of  masy 
places  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  geography, 
and  which  correfp^nd  very  neariy  with  the  obfer- 
vations  of  modern  times.  With  n*gard"  to  the  In- 
dian iflands,  confidering  the  little  w»y  they  ex- 
tended their  navigation,  they  could  not  be  ac* 
quainted  with  mafty  of  them.  The  principal 
one  was  that  of  Ceylom,  called  by  the  ancients 
Taprohane*  The  name  was  entk-ely  unknown  io 
Europe  before  the^  time  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
but  that  conqueixir^  though  be  did  not  vifiti  hai 
•  fom^ 
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fomeh<H9r)Mard  df  K^ -^th  regard  io  liAy^partieu-    wits  bailtily  the  C2iifriiO«ttp;«ipontlie  W.  baiflN 
jars,  howevetv'be  feems  to  have  been  TcryilcDikrly  ,ofthe  gr^at  r/rer  fortned  bf  the  union  qF  the  £tt- 


infoipetii^aiMl  the  accounts  of  aticieqt  geogn- 
phers  coDcernmg.it  areconfufed  and  contiradi^ry. 
The  other  ifland«  Kk^kbed  b;  Ptolemy ^o> the  eaft- 
ward  of  Taprobase*  are,  accf)rding  ti6  Or  Robert- 
foD,  thofe.called^i^Wanbm  and  iMrv/umkitbe  gidf 
of  Beng^.  Fr^io  tbeGtiine  of.  PtaJem^  to-that 
of  the  Emperor  JudinisBD's,.  me  hxve  mj  accoudt 
of  anyiAtercoujfe.of.the  Europeans,  nilh  lodii^ 
or  of  anijr  progrefa  made.inr the  geograpfaioal 
knowledge  of  the  cfiotintry.  Under  that  em- 
peror one  Cofm^  an  Egyptian  merchant^  made 
fome  voyages  to  India,  whencei  he  aoquired  the 
furoaroeof  Inpicopubustes.  [Havtflg afterwards 
turned  monk,  be  publiihed  feveral  works ;  oireof 
which,,  nippied  C/|r^f<iir'9^|-r(i;^^  has  reached 
vs.  In  tlisf,  thoujgh  mixed  with  many  Grange  re- 
yerie3»  he  relates^  wkh  great,  fimplicity  and  appear- 
ance of  truth,  what  be  bad  feen  ia,his  travels  or 
had  tearaed  fromptbers.  He^  defcribea  feveral 
places  on, the  wefteiti  coa(t  of  th^  hither  peninfula, 
which  he  calls  th^  chief  feat  of  the  pepper  trad&; 
and  from  one  of  .the  ports  on  that  coaft  named 
Mal^,  Dr  Robertfoo  thinks  that  the  name  of  Afa- 
iabar  may  probably  be  derived,  as  well  a&thaiof 
MaUives^  given  to  a  cluljer  of  iflanda  lying  at  no 
grc>at  dilUnce.  CoAiias  informs  u&  alfo,  that  in 
his  time  the  iDand  of  Taprobane  had  become  a 
great  ftaple  of  trade.  He  fuppofed  \t  to. lie  about 
halfway  betmlxttbe  Pertian  gulf  and  the  country  bf 
the  Sinse  \  id  consequence  of  which  commodious 
(ituation  it  received  the  filk  of  the  Sitiae»  and  the 
precioMS  fpices  of  the  remote  regions  of  the  eaft, 
which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
India,  Per.fia*  and  the  Arabian  gulf*  He  calls  it 
not  Tafrohnne^  >  but  SicUibi^9  derived  from  Selm* 
aiby  or  Sertftd'tk,  the  name  by  which  it  is  ft  ill  known 
all  over  the  eaft.  From  him  alfo  we  learn,  that 
the  Perfians,  having  overthrown  the  empire  of  the 
parthians,  applied  themielves  with  great  diligence 
and  fucceCs  to  maritime  affairs ;  in  conietjuenceof 
which  they  became  formidable,  rivals  to  the  Ro- 
xnana  in  the  Indian  trade.  The  latter  being  thus 
in  danger  of  lofing  entirely  that  lucrative  branch, 
partly  by  this  rivailhip,  and  partly  by  the  frequent 
hoflilities  betwixt  '•'  *;  two  empires,  Juftinian  for- 
med a  fcheine  of  pi  vaerving  fome  (hare  of  the  trade 
by  means  of  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  Aby0inia.  In 
thia  he  was  difappointed,  though  afterwards  he 
obtained  his  end  in  a  way  entirely  unexpedted. 
Two  monks  who  bad  been  employed  as  niiflion- 
arics  in  different  parts  of  the  eaft,  and  had  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  country  of  tbe  Seres  or  China, 
induced  by  the  liberal  promifcs  of  Juftinian, 
brought  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  .filkworms  in  a 
hollow  cane.  They  were  then  hatched  by  the 
beat  of  a  dunghill  j  and,  being. fed  with  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry,  worked  and  multiplied  as  well 
as  in  thoie  countries  of  which  they  are  natives. 
Vaft  numbers  were  foon  reared  in  Greece ;  from 
whence  they  were  exported  to  Sicily,  and  from 
thence  to  Italy;  in  all  which  countries  filk  manu- 
fadurea  have  Unce  been  ettabliihed.  On  the  con- 
queft  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  640,  the  India 
trade  was  of  courfe  transferred  to  them ;  and  they 
iixm  began  to  piufue  it  with  much  more  vigotir 
than  tbe  Romans  had  done.  Tbt?  city  of  Sasso&a 


eratea  with  the  Tigris*  .  Thus  tbe:  eoauiiand  of 
thrivemwaa  leciuedv'aaid  theaewcitf  ftiwi 
became apiaee of  foch  ^oafeqUance  as foatce tb 
yield  to  Alesdndviait&lf.  a\     '    '  '/.    ^ 

(9.)  IiU)ia»  HisToav  6f,  %iiL4'Tiit  ataac^TYOU 
ow  rrHlt  EMPMLS  OE  0^z:Na«' Dr«tio6ertfoiltakaii 
oatice,  lhat,.{rom  tbe  dvidenee  of  an  Arabiin  tneifv 
chant  whbwroteinttj'a,  &  appeafi,  that  rfotod- 
ly  the  Saracens,  but  the  Chideie  aifoi '  were^defU- 
tvte  of  the^narinea'a  cisaipafs  \  contiraryto  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  thib  ivftnunent  tvas  kn6wn  iti 
the  eaft  long.beibreitB  difcovery  in  Etirope/:  Not- 
wjthftandtag  this  di&dvantage^  they  penetrated  &r 
•  beyond  Siam,  which  had  fet  bonndk  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Enropieaas*  They  l)eGame^  acquaint- 
ed with  SunKitra  and  other  Indian  Uhiada;  txir 
tending*  theh^  navigation  at  f^r  as^^antonin  ObhMi. 
A  regular  commerce  was  nvw  carried  on  from  ttalB 
Perfian  gulf  to  ail  the  cottofriep  lying  betwixt  it- 
and  Chinas  and  even  with  Chhta  itfelfT  Many  Sa- 
raxtens  fettled  in  India  properly  fo  called,  and  fin 
the  cousttrws  beyond  it;  In  tbe  city  of  CabtcAi 
they  were  fo  numerous,  that  the  em|;>ef0^  permit- 
ted them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of  thdr  own  r«« 
ligion  $  the  Arabian  language  was  underftood  and 
Ipokeo  in  every  place  of  coofeqtieik^e ;  a^d  fhips 
from. China  are  even  &id  to  h;^ve  viftted  the  Pef- 
iian  gulf.  .According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of 
tbofe  days,  the  penjnfula  of  India  was  at  that  time 
divided  into  4  kingdoms.  The  firft'was  compofed 
of  tbe  provinces  (ituated  on  the  Indus  and  ita 
branches,  the  capital  of  which  War  MootTatf. 
The  2d  had  the  city  of  CATiioGfe,  which,  from  its 
remaining  ruins,  appears  to  have  beena  vert  large 
place.  The  Indian  biftorians  relate,  that  it  oontatQ- 
ed  30,000  Jhops  m  which  betel  nut  was  foldi  and 
^0,000  fets  of  ihuficians  and  fingers  who  paid  a. 
tax  tp  government.  The  3d  kingdom  was  that  of 
CacHEMiRKy  firft  mentioned  by  Maf!budi,  who 
gives  a  (hort  defcnption  of  it.  The  4th  kingdom^ 
GuzBRAT,  is  reprefented  by  the  fame  author  as 
the  molt  powerful  of  tlie  whole.  Another  Amb 
writer,  who  flourifhed  ■  about  the  middle  of  the 
X4th  century,  divides  India  into  three  partly  the 
northern,  comprehendtitg  all  the  protinces  on  the 
Indus;  the  middle,  extending  from  Gu2«rattothe 
Ganges;  and  the  fouthem,  whfch  he  denominators 
Comar^  from  Cape  CoMoria.  From  the  refatioii 
of  the  Arabian  merchant  above  mentioned,  ex^ 
plained  by  the  commentary  of  another  Arabian 
who  had  likewife  vifited  the  eaftem  parts  of  Afia, 
we  learn  many  particulars  concerning  the  ihhabl- 
tants  of  thefe  dtffcant  regions  at  that  time.  Which 
correfpond  \vith  what  is  obferved  among  them  at 
this  day.  They  take  notice  of  tbe  general  ule  of 
filk  among  the  Chinefe,  and  the  manufacture  of 
procelain,  which  they  compare  to  glafs.  They 
alfo  defcribe  the  tea  plant,  with  the  manner  of  uf- 
ing  its  leaves ;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  tVe  9th 
century  tbe  ufe  of  this  plant  in  China  wasasfcom^ 
mon  as  it  is  at  prefenti'  They  mention  likewife 
tbe  greaVprogrefs  whidi  the  Indians  had  mk4e  in 
aftronomy ;  a  circumftance  which  feems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  T  they 
afi'ert,  that  in  this  branch-of  fcience  the  Indians 
were  far  fuperior  to  the  moft  enlightened  nations 
•  of 
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o#tbe  weftf  on^wliielLiaecoiiot  their  fimivign  tras 
called  the  Kmg  nf  Wyimi.  The  fttperftitiotis, 
extravagant  peoances,  dec  known  taexi(^  at  this 
day  ampQg  the  Indiani^  are  alfo  mentiooed  hy 

.  thofe  writers ;  all  whidi  flaiticulara  maaifeft  that 
the  Arabians  had  a  knowledge  of  Jadta  fw  fupe^ 

'  rior  to  that  of  the  OreekSiOr  Romaos*  The  ioduf- 
try  <Hf  the  MohaianiedanSy  ta  explcring  the  mcft 
diftant  regions  of  tbe.eaft^  was. rivalled  by  the 
Chriftiatis  of  Pei:fia,  who  ietfbmiffionaries  all  o^er 
India: and  the  countries  adjoining^  as  far  as  China 
itfelf.}  But  while  the  weftero  Afiatics  thus  kept  up 
a  conftant  iotercoorfe  with  thefe  parlst'  the  Euro- 
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ptior  to'this  period,  all  the  public  decJIs  of  the  1- 
talt^and  other  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written 
imoo  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  paiyyrus,  but 
atter  that  upon  parchment.  About  the  end  of 
the  ibth  ceaturvy  a  conftderaUe  revolution  took 
place  in  India,  by  the  conquefts  of  Mahmud  Ga2- 
ni>  who  eroded  the  empire  of  Gazn  A. 

(io.)Iin)iA,  iiirroRV  or,  to  the  e^idof  the 
Gazxiam  SMFiaE.  The  authentic  hiftory  of 
Hiodooftan^at  given  by  the  Indian  hiitorfans,  is 
reokooed  to  commence  with  the  conquefts  cf 
Mahmud  Gaani,  All  before  th^tt  period,  Major 
Rennd  thinks,  is  not  to  bcd«pei«led  on,  Mahmud's 


peans.had  in  a  manner  loft  all  knowledge  of  tHem.  *  kingdom  had  arilbn  out  of  that  of  the  Saracens, 


The  port  i9f  Alexandria,  fvxtn  which  they  had  for- 
merly been  ihppli^  with  the  Indian  goods,  was 
jiow  fliut  againft  them ;  and  the  Arabs,  fatisfied 
.  with  iiipplyingihe  denoands  of  their  own  {iibjefli, 
ncgleded  to  fend  any  by  the  ufoal  channels  to  the 
towns  on  the  Mediterranegm.  The  inhabitants  of 
Conftantinople  ^nd  fome-.other  great  towns  were 
f applied  with  Chinefe  commodities  by  the  mod  te- 


who  bad  extended  their  conquefts  imroenlely,  un- 
der the  «halff  AUWalid,  both  to  the  E.  and  W. 
Mahmud  was  the  3d  fmnv  Abittagt, «  governor  cf 
i^horaian,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of 
Buckharia.  He  pofftiTed  great  part  of  the  ancient 
BACTkiA.  Gazna,  near  the  fource  of  the  lodus, 
and  Balrr^  were  his  chief  cities.  After  conquer- 
ing the  reft  of  Baarfa,  he  invaded  Hindooftan, 


diops  and  difficult  paffago imaginable.  Thciilkof  .A.D.  looo,  and  reduced  the  province  of  MoulUf%, 


that  country  was  pUrchafed  Jn  the  moft.wefterly 
province  named  Chenfi ;  from  thence  it  was  co^- 
yeyed  by  a  caravan,  which  marched  8o«or  100 
-days,  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  .H^re  it  was  em- 
barked, and  carried  down  the  river  to  the  Cafpian 
fea;  whence,  after  a  dangerous  voyage  acrofs  that 
lea,  it  was  carried  up  the  river /ZIyrus  as  fur  as  it 
is  navigable;  after  whichi  it  was  conduced  by  a 
land-carriage  of  6ve  daysito  the  river  Pbaiis,  then 
down  that  ft  ream  into  the  Euxine,  and  thence  :to 
Conftantinoplev  The  pafiage  of  goods  from  Hin- 
dooftan  was  lefs  tedious ;  being  carried  either  di< 


.which  was  inhabited  by  the  Kultry  and  Rajpoot 
tribes,  (the  Catberi  and  Main  of  Alexander,},  wbo 
.ftill.retained  their  ancient  bfaveryj-and  made  a  very 
fonnidable  refiftance.  Mahmud  being  equally  xn> 
fiuoiced  by  a  love  of  conqueft^nd  a  fuperftitioiw 
zeal  to  exterminate  the  Hindoo  religion,  a  league 
.was.at  laft  formed  againft  him  among  all  the  Ixx- 
diait  princes,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Ncrbudda. 
Their  allied  troops  were,  however,  defeated,  and 
in  X008  the  famous  temple  of  Nagr^cut  in  tbe 
Panjab  was  deftroycd..  In  loii,  Mahmud  deftroy- 
ed.the  city  and  temple  of  Tanafar,  and  reduced 


jre<^ly  to  the  Cafpian  on  to  the  Oxufs.  but  by  a  JDelhi.    In  loiS  he  took  Canoge,  and  demolifli- 


paflage  much  fhorter  than  that  from  China;  after 
which  they  were  conveyed  down  the  Pbaiis  to  the 
Euxijne,  and  thus  to  Con(}antinople.  A  trade 
thuscarried  on  muft  have  been  liable  to  a  thou- 
(and  difadvantages.  Tbe  goods  conveyed  over 
fuch  vaft  tracts  of  land  cptild  not  be  fold  but  at  a 
very  high  price,  even  fuppoGng  tb^  journey  had 
been  attended  with  no  danger  \.  but  ^s  tbe  cara- 
vans, were  continually  expofed  to  theaflaults  cf 
barbarians,  the  price  muR  on  that  account  have 
been  greatly  enhanced.  In  fpite  of  every  difficuU 
ty,  however,  this  commerce  flouriihed,  and  Con- 
ftantinople  became  a  conftderable  mart  for  Eaft 
Indian  commodities  \  and  from  it  all  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  chiefly  fuppjied  with  them  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  perpetual  hoftilities  in 
which  the  Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  were  du- 
.  ring  this  period' engaged,  contributed  ftill  to^in- 
creafethe  difficoity ;  but  the  more  this  difficulty  in- 
created,  tbe  more  deiirous  the  Europeans  feemed 
to  be  of  pofleffing  the  luxuries  of  Afia.  About 
this  time  the  cities  of  Anulfi  and  Venice,  with 
fome  others  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a  great  de- 
gree of  independence,  began  to  exert  themfelves  in 
promoting  dpmeftic  manufactures,  and  import- 
ing the  produ^ionsof  Inc^ia,  in  o^uch  larger  quan- 
tities than  formerly.  Some  traces  of  this  revival  of 
a  commercial  fpint,  according  to  Dr  Robertlbn, 
may  be  obferved  from  the  end  of  the  7tb  century. 
But  <!|uring  th6  7th  and  8tji  centuries,  it  is  very 
probable  that  no  commercial  intercourfe  what- 
ever  took  place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alosandria;  for, 


ed  the  temples  of  that  and  feveral  other  jcities ; 
but  failed  in  his  attempts  on-Agrmcre.  In  his 
lath  expedition  in  1014,  be  reduced  the  whole 
peninlula  of  Guxerat,  and  dcftroyed  the  famous 
temple  of  Sumnaut,  as  well  as  thofe  of  all  the 
other  cities  he  conquered.  At  his  (Jeath  in  io^%y 
he  pofl'eflcd  the  £.  and  largeft  part  of  Perfia,  with 
the  indian  provinces  from  the  W.  part  of  the 
Ganges  to  Guzeitt,  and  thofe  between  the  Indus 
and  the  mountains  of  Agimere.  In  115S,  this  ex- 
ten  five  empire  began  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  W. 
and  largeft  part  was  feized  by  the  Gauri,  while 
the  E-  contiguous  to  the  Indus,  remained  in  tbe 
poifeffioB  of  Cuiroe,  wbofe  capital  was  Lahore. 
In  1 184  his  fons  were  expelled  by  the  Gauri,  and 
in  1 194  Mohammed  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindoo* 
ftan  as  far  as  Benares,  committing  as  great  de%*af- 
tation  as  Mahmud  Gazni  had  done.  He  alfo  re- 
duced th^  S.  part  of  Agtmere,  and  the  territory  S. 
of  the  Jumna,  the  fort  of  Gualior,  &c.  On  his 
death  in  X105,  ^^^  empire  of  Gazna  was  again  di- 
vided, and  the  Patam  or  Alghan  empire  w^as 
founded  by  Cuttun,  who  had  the  Indian  part,  the 
Perfian  remaininp  to  Eldoxe.  Cuttub  made  Del- 
hi his  capital ;  and  in  11  xo  bis  fucceflTor,  Altumifh, 
reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Uindooftan  Proper. 
One  of  his  fons  obtained  tbe  government  of  Ben> 
gal,  and  from  this  period,  one  of  tbe  emperor's  fons 
had  always  that  government.  During  his  rogn,  the 
bloody  J  R  N  G  H I  z  khan  put  an  end  to  tbe  other  branch 
of  theGaznian  empire,  as  related  under  the  article 
Gazna»  but  Hindooftau-was  left  undi  ft  orbed, 

(11.)    iMOta, 
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(ii.)  Indul,  history  ot»  to  rrft  coNauBsr 
BY  TAMBftLAii£.  The  kingdom  of  Mftlwa,  whidl 
had  been  reduced  in  laoj  t^y  Cottub»  ihook  of 
the  yoke  id  ja65»  and  the  Rajpoots  revolted. 
The  moftdreadfol  confiifioD  and  maflacres  follow* 
ed,  from  this  period  ahnoft  tothe  time  that  the  Bri- 
tiOi  goverameot  commfeDced.  The  empire  being 
fubdivided  among  a  fetof  rapacious  govemors, 
the  people  were  reduced  to  the  loweft  degree  of 
mifery.  To  add  to  their  diftrcfs,  the  Moguls 
made  fuch  freqUeiit  aud  formidable  intiafions*  that 
at  laft  the  emperor  Fcrofe  IL  allowed  them  to  ftt« 
tie  in  the  country,  in  1194.  The  emperor  was 
incited  by  AUa,  governor  of  Gurrah,  to  attempt 
the  con^ueft  of  the  Deocan;  and  Alia  being  em* 
ployed  m  that  bu(nefs»  wherein  he  amafled  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  treafiire,  no  iboner  accom- 
pU(hed  Hf  than  he  depoied  and  murdered  Ferofe, 
andaflumedthefoveieigntyofHindooftan.  ^fter 
this  he  reduced  the  forte  of  Qu«erat,  Ratanpottr, 
and  ChcHoie  $  ^nd  in  13039  the  city  of  Waran- 
goIe»  capital  of  'I>eningaU.  After  this  the  remain* 
der  of  Imwa  was  fubdued  $  in  1306  the  conqueft 
«f  the  Deocan  was  undertaken ;  and  in  13109  Alia 
carried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad  and  the  Car* 
natic  But  all  this  nfurper's  expeditions*  and 
thofe  of  his  general  Cafoor,  feem  to  have  been 
made  more  with  the  view  of  plunder,  than  of  per- 
manent conqueft.  The  quantity  of  riches  Caroor 
amafled  was  ia  great,  that  it  is  faid  that  his  foU 
diets  carried  away  onlv  the  gold,  leaving  the  fiU 
ver  behind  as  too  cumberfome.  In  i3»a,  feveral 
places  rebelled*  but  were  reduced,  and  the  Car- 
natic  ravaged  firom  fea  to  fea,  in  1316,  when  Al- 
ia died*  His  fuccefibrs  were  not  able  to  retain  the 
docpinions  he  left.  Under  Mohammed  III.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  revolted,  and  drove  the 
Mah9metans  completely  out  of  all  their  territories, 
except  the  city  of  Dowlatabad.  In  1344,  Be)al- 
deo,  king  of  the  Deccan,  who  had  headed  the  re- 
volt, founded  the  city  of  BiSNAOua.  Many  pro- 
vinces in  Bengal,  Gnzerat,  and  Panjab,  alio  revolt* 
ed.  Ferofe  III.  who  fnoceeded  Mohammed  in 
115 19  ^"^*  '^  ^^^  prince^  who  pi-efeired  the  im» 
provement  of  his  empire  by  the  arts  of  peace,  to 
the  exteniion  of  it  by  war  and  conqueft    In  his 
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city,  mafi^red  moft  or  the  people*  and  ftid  the 
reft  for  flaves.  The  fpoils,  in  plate  .and  jewels,  were- 
immenfe.  After  this  dreadful  carnage,  Tamerlane 
marched  through  the  other  provinces  of  Hindoo- 
fUn,  every  where  defeating  the  Indians,  and 
flaughtering  the  worfhippers  of  fire.  On  the 
a5th  of  Mareh  this  bloody  conqueror  lethied* 
leaving  Mahmud  in  pofleflion  of  the  thronci  re- 
ferving  only  Pan}ab-to  himfSelf. 

(l»./  iNDiai  HISTORY  OF,  TO  TflE  INVASIOIf 

BT  Shah  t^ania.  The  death  of  Mahmud.IIL 
in  X4i3»  put  an  end  to  the  Patan  dynafty.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Chieer,  a  defcendant  of  Maho* 
ntket  the  impoftor,  and  |4s  pofterity  continued  to 
reign,  till  14509  when  AJla  II.  abdicated  the 
throne*  and  BelloM,  an  Alghan,  took  pofleffidn  of 
U.  -  Under  him  a  prince  who  reftded  at  Xionpour 
became  (b  formidable,  that  be  left  him  only  the 
ihadow  of  authority.  Bdloli's  dihf  however,  rco- 
vered  a  great  part  of  the  endive,  about  150X9 
when  ha  made  Agra  his  refidence.  In'the  reign 
of  Ibraham  II.  Sultan  Baber,  a  defbendant  of  Ta* 
merlane,  conquered  a  confiderablepart  of  the  em<« 
pire.  His  iirft  expedition  was  hi  1518,  and  in 
151;  he  took  Delhj.  On  the  death  of  Baber,  who 
aeigned  only  5  years,  his  ion  Humaiooo  was  dri- 
ven from  the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  flidter 
among  the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agimere.  The  fo- 
vereignty  was  ufurped  by  Sheer  khan,  who  in  S545 
was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Cheitore.  His  territorieo 
extended  from  the  Ii^dus  to  Bengal ;  but  the  go* 
vemmeot  was  fo  unfettled,  than  no  fewer  than  5  fo- 
vereigns  fucceeded  within  9  years  after  his  death« 
This  induced  a  drong  party  to  join  in  recalling  Hu* 
maioon ;  who  is  (aid  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great 
virtue  and  alMlities;  but  he  lived  only  one  year  after 
his  return.  Upon  his  death,  in  1555,  his  fon  Ac- 
bar  fucceeded,  whom  Mr  Rennel  efteems  one  of 
the  greateft  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Hindoo* 
ftaa.  He  was  then  only  14  years  of  age,  but'du* 
ring  htsJong  reign  of  |i  years,  he  eftablifhed  the 
empire  on  a  more  fure  foundation  than  it  bad  pro- 
bably evdr  been  befoce.  His  firft  years  were  fpent 
in  reducing  the  revolted  provmces,  and  in  fecuring 
their  future  obedience*  not  only  by  appointing 
faithful  governors,  but  by  attending  to  the  rights 


reign,  which  lafted  3;^  years,  agriculture,  com*   and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  eftablilhing  an 

merce,  and  manufiidures, 'were  eticouraged.    9ot   — «— *--^ --» — --*— ^ — ^*---—     » <»-   «—•- 

upon  h!a  deaths  in  1388,  a  civil  war  hrokt  out, 
which  continued  5  years,  till  Mahmud  in.  fuo* 
ceeded  in  1393.  During  this  period  Hindooftan 
exhibited  the  uncommon  phenomenon  of  two  em* 
perora  refidtng  m  the  Uaaae  capital,  yet  at  war 


unlimited  toleration  in  rdigton.  In  1585,  he  in- 
vaded theBeocan;  but  though  the  vrar  continued 
fto  yaars,  the  only/progrefs  made  was  t;he  reduc- 
tion of  CandeiCb,  Teningana,the  W.partof  Be- 
rar,andtheN.partof  Amednagnr^  The  city  of 
AmbdmagoIl  was  taken  hi  z6ox>  after  a  tedi- 


with  each  other.    In  this  unfortunate  fituation  of  ous  and  bloody  fiege.    Under  his  fueoellbr,  Je- 
aSaurSy^TAKsabANX,  after  liMuiog  aU  the.W*   ban  Ouhe»  the  vrar. was  famtlj  caxried  00,  the , 


of  TaHary  and  Afia,  turned  his  arms  againft 
dooftan,  and  made  an  eafy  conqueft  of  it.  But 
the  bloody  nkonftcr,  not  contented  with  bis  viftoi 
ry,  ordered  a  general  maflacve  of  the  infaabitantSi 
in  coniequeooe  of  whkh,  it  is  laid,  that  100,000 
of  them  were  mordcrad  in  one  hour.  loJaiAiary 
1399*  ^  deflated  the  Indian  armyt.  with  greal 
flaugfater,  and  foon  after  took  the  dty  of  Ddhi, 
(See  Dstijii,  K«  9.)  whidi  then  confifted  of  3  ci- 
ties, terounded  by  waDs.  Though  no  refiftance 
wasmnde^  aadoTcourfe  there  was  no  pretence 
for  bioodlhedt  yet  a  quarrel  was  picked  within  a 


empire  being  di^urbed  by  hia  rebellious  foot 
Shah  Jehan,  and  hia  councils  diftraAed  by  the 
influence  of  ^s  miftitfii,  Noor  Jehsm*  In  thin, 
monarchy  leigut  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  firft  Bri^ 
tifii  aa^ha^ador  at  thecm«itof  Hindooftan,arrived. 
Jehan  Ouim  died  m  titjt  and  was  foeoeeded  by 
his  fon  Shah  Jehaut  mbo  iNifted  the  conqueft  of 
the  D^eca*  with  vigoort  out  in  lb  deftnidive  a 
ijnanoer,  that  moft  dP  the  prinoea  fubmitied.  A 
war  next  broke  out  with  Ae  Portuguele,  which 
endedintbtirespulfidnfromHoogly:  Shah  Jehan 
vraa  a  very  wicked  and  debauched  prince}  and 


few  days  by  his  Tartar  fUdicrS;  who  pQlaged  the  his  rebdKoo  agahift  bis  father  ifas  retaliated  by 
Voir.  XU,  Pakt  I,   .  M  that 
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ffbt  of  hit  Ibot  A VRtfiG*ZvBEy  who  deChrooed  '  a 
fain.    Anreng-Zebc  difgniM  bis  ambitioa  voder 
tfi«  madk  of  rdigion,  aM  cotDnitted  the  greateft 
crimrs  under  Hut  pretence*     Hq  engaged  in  a 
war  with  hit  brothers,  Morad  and  Dara,  whom 
he  deiieated  and  put  to  death,  add  then  pretended 
to  lament  their  mitfortuue*    He,  however,  trea^ 
cd  his  father  firith  tendernefs  till  his  death  in  1666. 
From  i66ot  when  Anreng-Zebe  attained  fnll  pof- 
/  fiffion  of  the  throne,  till  167S,  a  profomd  tran- 
ftnilfity  prevailed  tfanmghoot  the  empire;  but 
fhmi  a  jealouff  of  Sevagce,  the  ioonoer  of  the 
Mahratta  ftate,  he  mideitoolkthe  cao<|ocft  of  the 
Deccan :  and  having  qnellcd  a  rebelhon  of  the 
Atans  beyond  the  Indus,  he  pcHecuted  the  Hin- 
doos fo  fewiely,  that  the  Ri^poot  tribes  in  Agt- 
mere  commenced  a  war  agahift  him.  In  this  war« 
Invinj^  headed  his  armies  in  pcrlbn,  he  was  hem- 
med m  among  die  aaowitain^  and  woold  have 
been  taken  piifoiiei,  had  not  the  Rajpoots  gene- 
Toofly  alUnred  him  to  efcape,  as  v^  as  his  em- 
prds,  whom  they  adnaDy  had  taken  prilooer* 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  icnewmg  his  in* 
ourfions  mto  that  coantry,  in  i6Sf .  ^  He  took  and 
razed  CheAuie,  committing  great  devaftations, 
and  deftroytng  the  Hindoo  temples  and  idols 
every  where ;  bat  was  at  bft  obliged  to  abandon 
Bis  peHecutioos,  and  allow  the  Ifimloos  to  remain 
in  peace.    He  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Deccan,  and  even  during  tiie laft  live  years  of  his 
life  was  employed  in  the  fidd.    His  long  abfenoe 
,  from  his  capital  occafioncd  rebcUioiis  to  bieak  out 
in  various  parts ;  and  about  this  period  the  Jats, 
or  Jamit^  firft  made  their  appearance  in  the  pnv 
▼ince  of  Agra.    At  his  death,  in  1 707,  his  empire 
extended  fro6i  10*  to  35°  Lat.  and  nearly  aa  many 
degrees  in  Loo.  *  His  revenue,"  lays  Major  Ren* 
nel,  ^  exceeded  55,000,000!.  ftcrling,  in  a  coun- 
try where  provificms  are  about  four  timet  as  cheap 
as  in  England.   But  fbweightya  feeptreoooklbe 
wielded  only  by  a  hand  like  Auseng-Zdie's  $  and 
accordingly  in  50  years  alter  bis  death,  a  fncoe|l> 
lion  of  v^'eak  princes  and  wicked  ouniftefi  lednoed 
this  alloniihilig  empire  to  nothiog."    He  Idt  four 
fons ;  Maufnm,  Azem,  Kaum-Bmh,  and  AdMtr. 
This  hft  had  rebelled  againft  his  father,  aod  been 
obliged  to  fly  to  Perfia  30  years  before.    A  dvil 
war  commenced  between  Maninm  and  Azcm^ 
and  a  dedfive  battle  waa  fought,  wheiein  300*000 
men  were  engaged  1^  eadi  fide,  and  Asem  avas 
defeated  and  killed.    Mauinin  thco  affiuned  tltt 
title  of  Babader  Sbais  and,  duriQ|  his  ihort  tdgB 
of  5  years,  gave  proofs  of  copCfeable  abilities. 
Iledefeated  and  »led  hi»  brothet  Kanm  Bofli ; 
after  which  he  reduced  the  Sbiks,  a  new  frd  of 
leligionifts,  who,  in  the  refgn  of  Shah  Jcfaaii»  had 
ilently  eftabtiibed  thcmletves^  akmg  the  caftcm 
mountains,  and  had  now  taken-  up  aims  m  La- 
Ikire,  niTagini^  the  country  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumnah.    Bahader  Shall  dSed  at  Lahore,  after  a 
Aort  illneft,  and  the  empirr  was  ^ain  oootdkd 
among  his  4  fons.    Of  theft- the  ad,  named  ^mn 
€9^0iMBt,  tookpofleffionofthetreafures*.  but  waa 
^ippo^A  by  his  bnither%  who  agieed  to  divide 
the  empire.    Aaem  w|8  ddkated  and  killed,  in  « 
battle  gained  ehieflyby  the  vakmr  «f  Shah  Jehan» 
the  youiigeft»  who  was  williQg  to  abide  by  the 
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in  kmfa  tnift,  pseteuted  this.  A  new 
dvil  war  took  pace,  in  which  Jchan  waa  killed. 
The  two  f unriving  brothers  tried  their  fortune  in 
a  3d  battle,  ttf  which  Jehaoder,  the  eldeft,  bdng 
vidor,  took  pofleffion  of  the  throne;  but  in  nine 
mouths  was  dethraoed  by  Furrokfine,  the  fou  cf 
Azem  Ooflunm ;  affifted  by  Hoofiein  Ali  khan 
and  AbdooUab  khan*  two  brothers,  who  bad  ex- 
tenfive  governmests  in  the  Eafteni  pfoviuces.  In 
17x3,  the  Seflcs  ag^  toolTarm^  aad«  in  1716, 
were  giiMu  fo  fiwrnidablf,  tbat  tiie  Cfl^xror 
marched  againft  theuu  Aboot  this  timf^  the  Eng. 
lifli  £aft  India  Coaq>any  obtainod  the  famous  fir- 
flM%  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  o^ort 
and  impost  were  caempted  finom  duties.  Furrok* 
fere  vras  dcpofed  and  murdered  by  the  brothcrt 
Honfldn  and  AbdooUah,  who  fet  iq>  another  em- 
perar,  whom  they  alfo  dcpofed  and  muidered  in 
the  lame  year :  and  thus  in  II  years  after  Ameag* 
Zebe^s  doth,  ix  of  his  poteity,  who  bad  either 
poflefled  or  been  competitors  for  the  ^wme^  wefc 
ealrrminated;  and  the  govcrumeat  ^cdined  & 
rapkily,  that  the  empire  feemed  ready  to  ftll  to 
pieces.  In  17x8,  the  two  brothers  xaifed  to  the 
throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grandfon  of  Baha- 
der; wImk  warned  by  the  £rte  of  hianredeoefien, 
foonrid  himlelf  of  diefe  two  powcifol  fol^ees, 
thm^  at  the  e^ienfe  of  a  dvil  war.  But  new 
enemies  ftaited  iq>.  Mzam  Al  Mniek,  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  in  X7aa,  had  been  olfered  the  jfiaat 
of  Vizier,  or  ptime  mintfter,  but  did  not  accept 
it.  Independence  was  his  aim,  and  the  iacicalifig 
power  of  the  Mafanttahs  forniibed  Um  with  a  pre* 
tence  for  angtoenting  his  army.  Berfoaded  that 
be  had  a  party  at  courts  lr,in  173^,  came  thither, 
wilii  a  great  body  of  armed  fbllowcri  \  but  find- 
ing that  the  inteneft  of  the  emperor  was  ftiU  too 
powcxful  for  hiln,  he  invited  the  iamoits  Perfian 
Ufnrper,  Naoia  Shah»  or  Ko  u  li  Kbtm^  to  invade 
Hhwooftan.  This  vittanous  iavitatioii  waa  rea- 
dfly  acoeptedf  and  Nadir  catered  the  comtry  witfap 
out  oppofitiou. 

(X3.)  Inoia,  BisTOKT  or,  to  rua  war  ss- 
TWBBv  Tua  FaaucB  auo  Bairiau,  w  X74«* 
Kadir  Sbah,tiioBgh  for  advanced  loto  Hiadooftao, 
yet  coofidcRd  the  iiToe  of  matters  to  be  fo  unoer* 
tain,  that  he  oftred  to  evacuate  the  country  and 
retbe  for  50  hcka  of  rupees,  abont  half  a  millioa 
lleiimg.  The  intrigues  of  the  Nizam  and  bb  patty 
hindered  the  emperor  from  complying  with  this 
denaand ;  inftead  of  i^icb  he  abfunuy  threw  him- 
feif  upon  the  ufuiper^s  mercy,  who  then  took  pof- 
feflioo  of  Dcihi,  and  demanded  a  laafom  of  30 
millioBS  ftcfliQg.  After  a  coofierence  with  the 
emperor.  Nadir  ftiaed  upon  aoo  cannon,  vrith 
foiBe  treafroe  and  jewds*  winch  be  &nt  off  to 
Candahar.  He  then  mardicd  back  to  DdBii, 
whereamobarofeaboBttbepnoeofxGta.  While 
Madv  cndeavonrod  to  q[uell  it,  a  muftct  was  fired 
at  hinif  which  nanowly  miflcd  him }  wbuiupcu 
the  bubaiian  ordered  a  general  aaafiacre  of  the 
inhabitanta, . wbicb  bis  bloody  tioopa  iaftantly  cz> 
ecutedy  and'llaiigihtuul  aao^ooo»  or»  nwxadii^  to 
fome^  150^000  perfbna.  This  waa  friQowcd  by  a 
fcisoreof  atttbejewelB»ptati^&c  wbicb  could 
be  found;  beidca  e«aQmg  the  30  millions,  whicfa 
was  done  with  the  utmaft  xigour;  iufaranch  that 
many  of  the  litobiCaBtsfciBcd  Ibcasfelica  t»  avoid 

the 
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tbetortl)fMloiirbach  thofe  irtie  fubjeaed*  wlio 
were  not  able  to  raife  the  nnonty  dcounded  of 
tJwm.   Disring  thefe  horrid  fcenes,  Naidir  caa&d 
the  marriage  of  his  (on  to  be  c^ebratcd  with  a 
grand-daushler  of  Attfeng-Zebe ;  and  alter  having 
extorted  all  that  he  demaodcd,  took  leave  of  the 
emperor,  whh  profeffions  di  /rietulflf^t  patting 
Utut  crown  on  hit  head  with  his  own  hand*  and 
giviDg  him  advice  with  regard  to  his  government* 
This  bloody  tyrant  left  Delhi  on  the  6th  May, 
I7J9»  after  maflacring  about  soo^ooo  perfons»aiid 
carrying  off  goods  jmd  treafure  to  the  vahie  of 
125  miUioQS  Aerling.    Mohammed  had  aUb  ceded 
to  him  all  the  provinces  of  Uindooftan  W.  of  the 
Indus.    The  viUanons  Nizam  poflelled  almoft  all 
the  remaining  power  of  the  empire,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  eftablilh  himfelf  in  the  fovereignty  of 
the  Deccan.    Bengal  had  become  independent  in 
j;j8>  under  Aliverdy  Cawn,  and  was  not  long  af« 
ter  invaded  by.  a  vaft  army  of  Mahrattahs  in  the 
emperor's  name^  who,  not  being  able  to  pay  them 
his  arrears  of  tribute,  fent  them  to  Bengal  to  coU 
led  it  themfelvea^    About  the  iame  time,  the  Ro. 
hillas,  a  tribe  from  the  mountains  between  India 
and  Perlia,  ereded  an  independent  ftate  on  the  £/ 
of  the  Ganges,  80  miles  from  Delhi.    The  empire 
feeraed  now  to  be  running  faft  to  its  djifolutiom 
Nadir  Shah  being  nsurdered,  Abdallah,  one  of  his 
generals,  iei»Bd  OP  the  £.  part  of  Periia,  and  the 
adjacent  Indian  (Nrovinces  which  Mohammed  Shah 
had  ceded  to  Nadir,  and  formed  them  into  the 
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India*  fixim  th»  xntb  oentury  tA  tbb  importeot 
period.  \ 

(14.)    iNDti,    HtSTOItY    Of    THB    EvaOjPBAII 
TRADE    WITH,    PROM    THB   IftTH    TO  THB  xgTlfe 

CBNTURT.  The.  mutual  antipathy  which  the 
Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  bore  againft  each 
other,  long  retarded  commerce  between  themi 
but  at  laft  the  caliphs,  perceiving  the  advantages 
of  fuch  a  traffic,  were  induced  to  allow  it,  while 
the  eagemeft  with  which  the  Chriftiana  coveted 
the  Inman  produds  and  manufoduresb  pKurpMl 
them  to  carry  it  oto.  But  fcaroe  was  th^^aDic 
begun,  when  it  ^amtnd-  in  danger  of  bdng  totally 
interrupted  by  the  cniiades.  (9ee  GaoiSADBS*) 
NotwithfUnding  ftheeothufiaaioal  seal  of  thefe 
adventoters,  however,  there  were  many  to  whom 
coflimerce  was  a  gmter  objed  thaii  oreligioo* 
This  had  always  been  the  cale  wilh-rniinbeiei^C 
the  pilgrims  who  vifited  the  holy  pAsces  at  J«ruGW 
lem  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  cru* 
lades:  bat  thefe^  after  they  took  plad^  inftead  ctf 
retarding  the  progreft  of  this  l^ad  o£commerce» 
proved  the  meana  of  promoting  it  to  «.  great  de- 
gree. '^  Various  drcomftftoces  (iaysJDr.  Robert- 
fon )  concnrred  towards  this.  Gkeat-armici!,  con** 
ducted  by  the  molt  illuilnotts  nobles-^.  Hurop^ 
and  compofed  of  men  of  tte  molt>ent«rpfUi.Qg 
fpirtt  in  all  the  kmgdoma  ^  it,  marched  towarda 
Faleftine,  through  countries-  ^  advanced,  .beyond 
thofe- which  they  Icfii  toeieery.  fpecips  of  impcove* 
mept     TJkey  bekeld  the  da>«W;  of  profperity  i4 


kingslom  of  Candahar,  or  AbdalH.    (See  Can^a-    the  nsptibKcs^  llaly«  whidi  had  be^n  to  vie 


HA%»)  In  I73ff  Mohammed  Shah  died,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  bisfon  Ahmed ;  during  whofe  rdgs, 
which  laftecl  only  6  yearsr  the  divifion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  empise  took  {^ce ;  and  nothing 
remained  tp  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  but  a  fmall 
trad  of  tor^tory.  round  Delhi«    The  Jats  efta- 


with  eaohv^her  in  the  arts  Oif.induftry,  and  m 
their  tfibru  to  engroCs  the  kicfatvve  commerirr 
with  the  eaft«  'Cbey.  next^admii^.the  more  ad^ 
vancedftate  of tipiileiice.a#4.^knd»ttr'in.Con« 
ftaotinople,  rat£ed^e  4Lpfo-emitWnce  above  all  c^ 
ties  then  known  by  titt.0»tfmfive  trade,  parttcu<f 


biifhed  themlbives  in  Agm ;  Qude  was  fei«ed  on    larly  that  wiiich  it. carried  On  with  India  and  the 
u..  o^'.c^^^  rj —  r-.i. *-.u^  1...  o_..u.^_.  .i^L      cowdtri^  beyond  it.    TJicy  aftenvavde  ferved  in* 

•thofe  provinces  ol  Afta  thiwiigh  which  the  eopi- 
modities  of  the  eaft  w^.  ufitally.  convey.ed,  aod 
became  mafters  of '  ibvefal  ^ies  which  liad  been 
itj^les  of  that  trade.  Tber  eftablifiied  the  king- 
dom of  Jen|falem,vwhichiu«iiled  near  aoo  years* 
They  took  pofleilkm  of  ,the  throne  of  the  X^reek 
empire,  and  governed  it  aboye  .half  a  century. 
Amidft  luch  a  variety  of  ^vte^to  and  -^c^eretions; 
the  ideas  qf  the  fierce  warriors  ^ri^repe'-gradu* 
ally  €>pened  and  improved ;  th«r*became  acquaint? 
ed  with  the  policy  and  arts  or  the. people  whom 
they  fubducd;  they  obferved  the^ouvces^f ^then- 
wealth,  and  availed  themielves  of  all  ^this^know- 
ledge.  Antioch  and  Tyre,  when  oooqumd  by* 
the  crufadecs,  were  flour iihkig  cities  inhabiled  l>y 
opulent  merchanta,  who  fupplied  all  the  mtimis 
trading  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  pnodnc* 

^-  ^ ^, tioos  of  the  eaft;  aod  as  iu  as  can  be  gathered 

y  his  foo,  Naxirjuag,  to  the  prejudice  of  from  incidental  4Bccurren«es  mentioned  by  the  hiil- 
brotbcr  Gaci,  vitier  to  the  nominal  em-    torians  of  the  holy  war,  who  being  nioftly  priefts 

and  monfcsr  had  their  attention  diseded  to  ol^a* 
Mr  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  nabofaihip  very  difi*ereot  ^fimn  Xhofe  relating  4o  comsnence, 
f  Arcot,  firft«engagedtheBritifii  and  French  to  iheae^sreafon  to4)eliMre^  that  both  Jn-i^onftan- 
St  as  au»iiarie8  en  oppofite  fides.  But  before  linople  while  fotjc^t  to.  the  £ra0k8,.4md  in  the 
^e  proceed  to  -the  hiftory  of  the  war  that  enfned«  ports  of  Syria  acquired  bf<\itCMdimmi  the  long 
is  proper  to  take  a  retroipe43ive  view  of  the  va-  eftabliSied  trade  with  ^  £aft  continued  to  be 
ousirvolurtons  ihat  took  jplaceinlhe  Hade  to  j>coteded  and  encouraged."     Our  author 

Mm 


by  Seifdar  fang,  lather  of  the  late  Snjah'Doifilah  ; 
Allahabad  by  Mohammed  Konli;  Agimere  revert- 
ed to  its  ancient  lords  the  R^pootS)  Maltvahwas 
divided  between  the  Poonah  Mahrattahs*  and  fe- 
deral native  Zemindars^  and  the  BCahrattahs»  ho- 
rdes their  dominion  19  the  Deccan,  poflefled  the 
p^eateft  part  of  Berar,  Gnverat,  and  OrifTa*  Ab- 
iailah  having  eftabliflied  bis  empire  of  Candahar, 
stered  Lahore  and  Moultant  and  qow  *<  the 
vhole  coontr/  of  Hindooftan  (lays  Major  Reraiel) 
vas  in  commotion,  each  party  fearing  the  machi- 
tations  or  attacks. of  the  other;  io  that  all  regu* 
ir  govenNnent  was  at  %rk  end,  and  villany  was 
(radifed  in  every,  form.  Peihaps  in  the  annate 
rf  the  wprld  it.  has  Seldom  happened^  that  the 
onds  of  government  were  fo  luddenly  diflbl- 
ed,  over  a  portion  of  countiy  containing  at  leaft 
o  militone  of  inhabitants."  In  1748,  the  Ki«am 
i\  Mulek  died  at  the  «|ge  of  104 ;  and  was  foe- 
ceded  b^  "'-  '—  *T.-:^. —  ^-  ... i--^.-  ^ 

i«  elder 

eror.  The  cositeft  thatfolbwed  on  this  occafion. 
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fb<)ws'int9liiltttniiferfliecoiBmefoecf  theltaliao  tians.  HItbcirto  the  Genoefe  had  ritaaMtliat  ftale 

ftates  vras  pomoted  b^  the  Crubdes,  until  at  laft^  in  chit  CQiiuneroe»  and  bad  pofiefled  themftivei 

havfaig  ennrelf  engtofled  the  Eaft  India  trader  tbef  of  many  important  places  on  the  ooaft  of  Greece, 

ftrove  with  fuch  eagernefs  to  find  new  markets  as  well  as  the  port  or  Caffa  on  the  Black  fee.  Nay, 

fdr  their  commoditiesy  that  they  extended  a  tafte  they  had  even  eftablifted  themfelyee  at  C6nftanti- 

for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe  where  they  bad  nop]e»  in  the  fuburb  of  Pera,  in  fbcb  a  manner  as 

forafierly  been  little  known.    The  rivaUhip  of  the  almoft  entndy  to  exclnde  the  Greeks  themiehes 

•Italian  ftates  terminjfted  at  laft  in  a  treaty  with  from  any  (hare  in  this  commerce ;  but  by  the  de^ 

the  fultan  of  Egypt  in  14^59  by  wiMoh  the  port  of  ftrudioo  of  Conftantmople  they  were  dnTen  oQt 

Alexandria  and  others  m  Egypt  were  opened  to  of  all  thefe  pofTeffions,  and  fo  thoroughly  humbled. 


the  Flore^^tineaas  welt  as  the  Venetians  1  and  foon 
iftcTf  that  peopiebegaa  to  obtain  a  (hare in  the 
trade  to  India.  The  following  account  of  the 
manner  in- which  the  India  trade  was  carried  on 
in  the  begionhig  of  the  t4th  cintury*  is  given  by 
Marino  Sanodo^  a  Venetian  nobleman.  'Die  bier* 
chants  of  Vemce  were  fopplied  with  4hc  commo- 
<ik\m they  wanted  in  twodiffnent ways.  Thofe 
of  fiiiall|biilk  and  great  value,  fach  as  cloves,  nut- 
megs, gems,  peariSy  &:&  w^e  carried  up  the  Fcr- 
JBau  ^If  to  BafTora,  thenee  to  Bagdad,  and  after- 
wards to  fome  port  on'  the  Mediterranean*  The 
more  bulky  goodly  foch  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
other  fpiceries,  wer<i  brought  in  the  ufua)  manner 
to  the  Red  fea,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  The 
goods  brought  bv  land,  however,  vrere  always  lia- 
l>le  to  be  feized  by  barbarians  ^  and  therefore  the 
fupply  that  way  was  fianty,  and  the  price  extra- 
vagantly dear,  while,  on  the  other  haiid,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  byiflSpofidg  dntiea  upon  the  Sail 
India  cargoes  to  the  amouftt  of  a  fbH  third  of  the 
iralue,  feemed  to  tender  it  itepoffible  that  the 
owhers  (bould  find  purchdbrai  for  their  ^oods^ 
This,  however,  ivat  m  (ram  being  the  cafe ;  the' 
udemand  for  India  gooda^  contfiiually  increafed ; 
and  thus  »  conunUtiication,  fotaierly -unknown, 
betwixt  all  the  natlbns  pf  Eurd^,  was  begun  and 
kept  tip^  All  thfs  titti^t  hoi^ever,  there  had  been 
fio  dir^  commumcation  betwiit  Europe  and  In- 
dia,'as  the  Mobamtbedans  Wodid  never  allow  any 
Chf  iftian  to  pafs  tHtsough  their  dtoiniohs  into  that 
xsountry.  The  dreadful  incurfiohs  and  conquefts 
4>f  the  Tartars  under  Jeiigbiz  kbaui  however,  had 
fo  broken  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
K.  of  Afia,  that  a  way  was  now- opened  to  India 


that  they  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  Ve^ 
netians ;  fo  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  that  republic  fuppUed  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  the  productions  of  the  eail,  and  car- 
ried on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  bad 
been  known  in  former  times.  T6e  modein  wfakh 
they  now  earned  on  this  trade  was  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  been  pradifed  by  andeot 
natbns.'  The  Tynans,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  bad 
failed  dire^ly  to  India  in  queft  of  the  oommodl- 
tiet  they  wanted ;  and  th«r  example  has  been 
imitated  by  the  navigators  of  modem  Europe.  In 
bbth  periods  the  Indian  commodities  were  paid 
for  in  gold  and  filver ;  and  great  complaints  were 
made  00  acdount  of  the  drain  of  thefe  precioos 
metals,  which  were  thus  buried  in  Indta^  never  to 
return,  llie  Venetians,  however,  were  exempted 
from  this  loft ;  for  having  no  direft  intercourfe 
with  India,  they  (bpplied  themfehrea  fran  the 
warehouies  they  found  ra  Egypt  and  Syria,  ready 
filled  with  the  predoos  oomniodities  they  wanted ; 
and  thefe  they  purchafed  more  frequently  by  barter 
than  vrith  ready  money.  Thus  sot  only  the  rr^ 
public  of  Veni^  but^^n  the  'cities  which  were 
emporia  for  the -India  goods  imported  by  it,  were 
raifed  to  fiich  a  pitch  of  power  and  fplendor  as 
fearce  ever  belonged  to  any  European  ftate.  The 
citizeils  oi  Bruges,  froin  which  place  the  other 
European  nations  had  been  long  fCippUed  with 
thefe  goods,  difplayed  fuch  lAagniSoenoe  in  thdr 
drefs,  buildings,  and  manner  of  living,  as  excited 
the  envy  of  their  queen,  Joan  of  Navarre,  when  (be 
vifited  them.  On  the  removal  of  the  tople  from 
Bruges  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  foon  difi>layed  the 
fame  opulence ;  and  in  fome  cities  of  Germany. 


through  the  dominions  of  thefe  barbarians.    A-    particularly  Auglburgh,  the  ^reat  mart  for  Indium 


bout  the  middle  of  the  X3t}\  century,  therefore. 
Mane  Polo,  a  Venetian,  by  getting  accefs  to  the 
khan  of  the  Tartars,  explored  many  parts  of  the 
caft,  which  had  long  l^een  unknown  even  byname 
to  the  Europeans.  '  He  travelled  through  China 


commodities  in  that  country,  fome  meichanta  ac- 
quired fncb  large  fortunes  as  entitled  them  to 
high  rank  in  the  empire.  The  moft  accurate  me- 
thod, however,  of  attaining  fome  knowledge  of 
the  profits  the  Venetians  had  on  their  trade,  is  by 


from.  lUing  on  its  ndrthem  frca^tier  to  feme  of  its    considering  the  rate  of  intereft  on  money  borroTr- 


anoft  (butherly  provinces.  He  vifited  alfo  different 
fiartaof  Hindooftan,  and  firil  mentions  Bengal  and. 
Ott^tetdt  by  their  modern  names,  as  great  and  flou- 
riihing  kingdoms.  He  obtained  aUb  fome  account 
4>f  an  iflaad  vriiich  he  called  Z^angrii  (probably 
Japan^  )  he  vifited  Java  and  fevei^l  neighbouring 
iflands ;  Ceylon,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar  as  far 
as  the  Gulf  of  Cambay;  to  all  which  he  gave 
the  names  they  have  at  this  day.  The  difcovery 
of  fuch  immenfi)  regions  unknown  before  in  Eu- 
rape^  fumtihed  vaft'room  for  fpeculation  and  con- 
Jedure ;  and  while  the  public  att^rntion  was  yet 
jengaged  by  thefe  difcoveries^  the  deftrudion  of 
Con^ntinople  by  the  Turks  gave  a  very  confider- 
Able  turn  to  the  £afi  India  commerce,  by  tbrow- 
j0|f  i^  almoft  ^tirely  mto  tb^  hands  of  ^p  Yelp- 


ed at  that  time.  This,  from  the  clofe  of  the  nth 
century  to  the  commencement  of  the  i6tb,  was  no 
lefs  than  90  per  cent,  and  Tometlnies  more.  Even 
as  late  as  1500,  it  was  10  or  1%  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  profits 
of  money  applied  in  trade  had  been  then  extremely 
high;  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Venice  at  that  titne  warrants  us  to  madce  the  con- 
clufion.  **  In  the  magnificence  of  their  houfes 
(lays  Dr  Robertfon,)  in  richnefs  of  ftimitorc,  in 
profiifion  of  plate,  and  in  every  thing  which  con- 
tributed either  towards  elegance  or  parade  in  therr 
mode  oF  living,  the  nobles  of  Venice  forpafTed  the 
ftate  of  the  greateft  monarch  beyond  the  Alps.  Ncr 
was  all  this  difplay  the  effed  of  an  pfientatious  an  J 
ppotfJiderate  diffiption  j  it  was  the  natural  confe- 
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Kfaeoct  of  fliccdtful  indtiftry,  wbidi*  hatb^  aMi- 
mulatod  w^th  wi^  e«fe»  is  entitled  to  enjoy  it  fn 
fplendour/'  Tbisfnperioritf  of  wealth'^fpUyedby 
the  Venetians  excited  the  envy  of  th^  oU^er  ftat^es 
of  Burope.  They  (aw  that  tne  Baft  India  ttade 
was  tiie  principal  fonrce  from  whence  thebr  Wealth 
was  derived.  Some  of  them  endeavoured  to  o1>- 
tain  a  ihare  by  applyins  to  the  fultans  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  to  gain  «dmiffioQ  into  tlieir  ports  upon 
the  lame  terms  with  the  Venetians :  but  either  by 
theCuperioi'  intereft  of  the  latter  with  thofe  ptih- 
cesy  or  from  the  advantage  they  had  of  being 
long  diabliftied  in  the  trade,  the  Vepetjans  ai- 
ways  prevailed.  S<^  intent  indeed  were  tlie  other 
European  pbwertf  in  obtaining  fome'lhare  t>f  this 
lucrative  commercey  that  i^plicatkm  was-  jA«fe 
to  the  fovereign  of  Riifiiay  to  open  an  tntercoorik 
by  land  with  China,  though  the  capitals  bf  the 
twQ  empires  are  upwards  of  6000  miles  diftant. 
Thif,  however,  was  beyond  thfe  power  of  the 
Ruffian  priuce  at  that  time;  and  the  Venetians 
imanned,  that  their  power  and  virealth  #ere  fiilly 
eftabliflial  on  the  moft  permanent  bafis,  when 
t  wa  events,  altogether  unforeieen  and  unexpected, 
gare  it  a  mortal  blow,  from  which  it  never  has 
recovered*  Tfacie  were  the  difcovery  of  America 
and  that  of  the  paflage  to  the  ^aft  Indies  by  the 
Cape  of  Oodd  Hope.  The  former  put  Spam  ui 
ponefiioo  of  immenfe  treafhres ;  which  being  gra- 
dually dHiuled  all  over  Europe^  foon  called  fbrt)i 
the  induftry  of  other  nations,  and  made  them  ex- 
ert themfehes  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  of  itfelf  muft 
have  foon  leiTeoed  the  demand  ^  Indian  produc- 
tions. The  difcovery  of  the  paflage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  mon 
effe6hial  and  fpeedy  means  of  humbling  the  Ve- 
netians. After  a  tedious  cottrie  of  voyages . along 
the  weftem  coaft  of  Afiica,  continued  for  near 
half  a  century,  Vafeo.de  Gama,  an  adiye  and 
ent^rprifing  Portugueie  officer,  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and,  coaftbg  along  the  eaftem 
fliore  of  the  continent,  failed  next  acrofs  the  Indi- 
an oceafi,  and  landed  at'Calecut  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar^  on  Che  aid  of  May  2468,  ten  months 
and  two  days  lifter  leaving  the  port  of  Lifbon.  On 
his  arrival  in  India  he  was  at  firft  received  vrith 
great  kindneft  by  the  foverrign  of  that  country, 
,fty1ed  the  SamoHn;  but  afterwards,  fron^what 
caufes  we  cannot  how  well  determine,  the  Indian 
prince  foddenly  changed  all  his  klndnefs  into 
mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Gama 
with  his  whole  pilrty.  The  Portugnefe  general, 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  ^ery  plot  that 
was  laid  againft  him;  and  loaded' his  fbips  not 
only  with  the  prodtftfts  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  with  many  of  the  valuable  produds  of 
the  more  remote  regions.  On  his  rc^nm  to  Por- 
tugal, J)e  Gama  was  received  with  all  imaginable 
honours.  The  Portuguefe  nation,  nay  all  the 
nations  in  Burope,  the  Venetians  alone  excepted, 
rejoiced  at  the  difcovery  which  had  been  made. 
The  latter  beheld  in  it  the  certain  and  unavoid- 
aWi  downfal  of  their  power  5  while  the  Portu- 
gnefe, prefuming  upon  the  right  of  prior  difcor 
very,  which  they  took  care  to  have  confirmed  by 
^  papal  grant,  plumed  themfelves  oh  the  thoughts 
of  having  the  whole  Indian  commerce  centre  in 
(heir  nation.    The  ezpeAAtions  qf  the  on^i  and 


the  apprehenfions  of  the  other,  feemcd  at  fiiit  to 
be  well-founded.  .A  fuceeffion  of  gallant  officers 
Tent  into  the  e^ft  from  Portugal  aocdmpliihed.the 
greateft  and  moft  arduous  ilndertakings.  In  a4 
years  after  the  voyage  of  De  Gama,  they  had 
made  th^nyfeUel  thafterl  cf  many  important  pU- 
ces  in  India ;  and  among  the  reft  the  dty^  of 
Malacca,  where  the  great  ftaple  of  twule 
throughout  the  whole  Baft  Indies  was  dtabiyhed. 
As  this  city  fUnds  near4y  at  an  equal  diftanoe 
frotti  the' eaftem  and  weftiem  extremities  of  all  the 
countries  comprehaided  under4henams.of  JMvsi, 
It  was  fMuented  bf  the  merchamsof  Chlnayjapan* 
and  an  the  kingdoms  on  the  Continent,  the  Mo- 
luccas and  other  ifhiAds  in  that  quarter,  as  well 
as  by  thoie  of  Maiabary  Ce3FlDii,.  Corbmandel, 
•n4  Bengal.  Thus  the  Portuguefe 'acquired  a 
moft  eztenifive  influence  :over  the  ifltemal  com- 
merce of  India  $  while,  by  the  Teltlenfents  they 
had  formed  at  Ooa'aiid  Diu,  they  were  enabled 
to  engrofs  the  trade  on  the  MaUhar  coafk,  and 
greatly  to  obftrttd'the  iong'eftabliihed  int«roourie 
of  Bgypt  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea.  Theur  fliips 
now  frequemed  every  port  in'the  eaft,  where  any 
valuable  ISdinmodities  were  to  be  had,  from  the 
.Cape  (^  Gckkl  Hope  to  the  river  of  Canton  in 
China  I  and  an  along  this  immenfe^  estent,'  of- 
more  than  4000  Icfagues,  they  bad  ^a  cham  of  forts 
and  ftdories  eftablillKKi  to  prated  thar  trade. 
Thev  had  likewrfe  made  themfelves  mafters  of  le- 
▼^1  ftations  favourable  to  commerce  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  and  in  many  iflands  lying  between 
Madagafoar  and  the  Moluccas.  In  all  pkqes 
where  they  came,  their  arms  had  ftmck  fuch  ter- 
ror, that  they  not  only  carried  on  their,  trade 
without  any  rival  or  cbntroul,  but  even  prefcrifaed 
to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual  intercoorfe; 
nay,  fometimes  they  fet  what  price  they  pleafed 
bpon  the  commodities  they  purchafed,  and  thus 
were,  enabled  to  import  into  Eun^  the  Indian 
commodities,  in^i^ater  abundance  and  at  a  lower 
rate  than  hadeVer.b^n  dome  before.  Not  iktif- 
fied  with  this,  they  formed  a  fcheme  of  excluding 
all  other  nations  from  any  (hare  of  the  trade  they 
enjoyed ;  and.  for  that  purpofe^  determined  to 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  fuch  fkations  on  the 
Red  Sea  and  Perfian  Gul^  as  might  put  them  ia 
polTeflion  of  the  navigation  of  both  thefe  feas,  and 
enable  thenrnot  only  to  obftrua  the  ancient  com- 
merce between  Bgypt  and  India,  but  t&  command 
the  mouths  of  the  great  riven  which  conveyed  the 
Indian  goods  through  the  internal  parts  cif  Afia. 
Theconduabf&dfe  enterprifes  was  committed 
to  Alphonfo  Albuquerque,  thfi  moft  diftinguiihed 
officer  at  that  time  in  the  Portuguefe  fcrvke.  By 
the  vaft  number  of  the  enemies  he  had  to  contend 
with,  however,  and  the  fcanty  fupj^es  derived 
from  Portugal,  he  could  not  fully  aecomplifh 
what  was  expeded  from  him.  However,  he 
took  from  the  petty  princes  who  were  tributaries 
to  the  kings  df  Perfia  the  finall  iiland  of  O&mus, 
which  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Perfian  Oulf  ( 
and  thus  fecured  to  Portugal  the  poiTeffion  of 
that  extenfive  trade  with  the  eaft,  which  the  Per- 
(ians  had  carried  on  for  feve^l  centuries.  On 
this  barren  ifland,  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
fait,  and  fo  hot,  that  the  clfanate  can  Scarcely  be 
boroe,  deftitute  of  a  drop  of  fre(h  water,  except 

what 
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t»1iat  V9U  iMrotti^t  fitwi  the  coatiotnt,  a  citjr  was 
eroded  bf  the  Porttigueft^  which  foon  became 
one  of  the  chief  feats  of  opulenoe^  fpl^dor,  sad 
luxaxjf  in  the  cafteni  workU  In  the  Red  Sea 
thci  Arabian  prhioef  made  a  much  moce  formi- 
dable refiAance;  and  this,  tofelher  with  the 
dainase  hit  fleet  foltained  in  that  fea»  the  naviga- 
tion  of  wluch  ta  always  difficult  and  dangerous, 
obliged  Alboqoerque  to  retire  wttboMut  efic^ing 
aar  thing  of  importasee»  Thos  the  andent  chan- 
nef  of  convef  anoe  ftiU  rettMioed  opes  to  the  Si^rp- 
ttau ;  but  their  eommefce  was  greatly  cirqum- 
fcrtbed  by  the  poweifat  inters  of  the  Portu- 
goife  in  every  port  towhteh' they  had  been  ao- 
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AkxandcSa  !nta:afly  part  of  his  drnnmfaoa,  bnt 
tmpofe4  heavy  taxes  upoo  fuch  as  were  imparted 
from  Liibon*  A)\  tbi^  howeier«  was  inf^mcient 
to  couQterad  the  great  advantages  which  the  Fbr« 
tuguefe  had  obtained  by  the  new  pafTage  to  India* 
and  the  £qttlements  they  had  eftabliihed  in  that 
country.  The  power  of  the  Venetiaqs  being  en- 
tirely broken  by  the  league  of  Cambniy»  the  For- 
tugueCe  for  ibme  time  rennined  uncontronled  ma£> 
ters  of  the  {ndian  trad^  and  all  £urope  was  fnp- 
plied  by  them»  excepting  an  incoofidprable  quan- 
tity imported  by  the  Venetians  throv^h  the  ofual 
channels.  The  Portuguefe  cpntinu^  to  enjoy 
this  vah^ble  branch  of  commerce  undiftnrbed  al- 


cnltamed  to  reiorti    The  Venetians  now  began    moik  -for  a  whole  century;  to  whichf  however, 


to  fed  tfaoib  efieftaof  Qe  Gama's  difcovery  which 
^hlBv  had  dreaded.    To  preserve  the  remuna  of 
tiienr  commerce^  they  ^>plied  to  the  fultan  of  the 
MameiiilBes  in  Egypt,  who  was  no  lets  alarmed  at 
the  lois  of  fttch  a  capital  branch  of  his  revenue 
aa  he  had  been .  accnipmed  to  derive  from  the 
India  tiadeJ   Bf  them, this  fierce  and  barbarous 
prince  was  eanly  perfliaded  t»  tod  a  furious 
numiiete  to  Pope  Julius  II«  and  Bmmanuel  king 
of  PoftttgaU    After  ftatii^  his  exdufive  right  to 
the  Indian  trade,  he  informed  them,  that  if  the 
Pdrtugaefe-did  not  relinquifli  that  new  courfe  of 
navigation  fay  whkh  they  had  penetrated  into  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  ceafe  from  encroaching  on  that 
commerce  which  irmn  time  immemorial  had  been 
carried  on  between  the'eaft  of  AGa  and  his  domi- 
JiioBS,  he  wtxild  pot  to  death  al)  the  Chriftians  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  and  demolifli  the 
holy  fepulchre  iti^lf.    To  this  threat,  which  in 
fome  of  the  preceding  centuries,  would  have 
alarmed  all  Chriftendom,  little  or  no  regard  was 
paid  I  fo  that  the  Venetians,  as  their  laftrefource^ 
were  obUged  to  fall  upon  a  different  expedi- 
ent    This  was  to  excite  the  fultan  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  to  attack  the  Pprtujiuefe^ 
and  drive  them  from  all  thev  fettlements  fn  the 
caft.  To  affift  him  in  the  enterpriie,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  cnt  down  their  forefts  in  Dalmatia,  to  fup» 
ef  the  deficiency  of  Egypt  in  timber  for  (htp- 
iUing^     The  timber  was  conveyed  from  Dal- 
matia to  Alexahdria ;.  and  from  thfpoe,  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  land,  to  Suez;  where  la 
SMD  of  war  were  buik,  on  board  of  which  a  bo- 
dy  of  JMamdukes  were  ordered  to  ferve  under  the 
command  of  ai^  experienced  officer.    Thus  the 
Pbrtikmefe  were  aflSiulted  by  a  new  enemy,  far 
more  mmiidable  than  any  they  had  yet  encounter- 
ed ^  yet  foch  was  the  valour  and  condud  of  the 
admval,  that  after  feveral  Severe  engagementsi 
the  iieet  of  the  hifidels  vras  entirely  ruined,  and 
the  Portugoefe  became  abiblute  mafters'  of  the 
Indian  ocean.    This  difiifter  was  followed  bv  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes 
In  Egypt  by  fultan  Selim,  who  thus  ailfo  became 
matter  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,   As  his  intereft  was 
now  the  fiune  with  titat  of  the  Venetians,  a  league 
was  quickly  tbraied  betwixt  them  for  the  .ruin  of 
tbepowerof  the  Portuguefe  in  India.    With  this 
view  Selim'confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  exten- 
6ve  conKneictxi  privileges  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Mamehikes;  pubiifiking  at  the  iame  tune  an 
edi^,  by  which  he  permitted  the  free  entrv  of  all 
the  prodttdtons  gf  the  eaft  imported  dhre^ly  from 


they  were  indebted  ^ore  to  the  political  fituation 
of  the  dMnpent  European  nations  than  to  their 
own  prowefs.    After  the  acceffion  of  Charles  V. 
to  th^  throne  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  was  either 
fo  much  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  operaoons, 
owing  tp  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  and  his 
fon  Phil^  JI.  orfo  intent  on  profecuting  the  dis- 
coveries anfl  conqinefts  in  the  new  worid*  that  ao 
effort  was.  made  to  interfere  with  the  Eaft  India 
trade  bf,the.Porlngue(<^  even  thovgh  an  opportu- 
nity offered  by  thediro9very  of  a  iecoad  paflage 
by  fea  to  the  £aa  Indies,  through  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan.  By  the  ae(}uifit!on  of  the  oown  of  Por- 
tugal in  15S0Y  Spain,  mftead  of  becoming  the  ri- 
val;- became  the  prptedor  and  giiardian  of  the 
Portuguefe  trade.    The  r^ources  of  France  all 
this  time  were  fo  mqch  exhaufted  by  long  and  de- 
folating  wars,  that  it  could  neither  beftow  nuich 
attention  on  oljedts*  at  fuch  a  diitance,  nor  en- 
gage in  any  expenfive  fcheme*  England  v^aa  deCo» 
i^ted  by  the  ruinous  war&  between  the  houies  of 
y^k  and  Lancaiter  j  and  afterwards  its  enterpri- 
0ng  fpirit  ^as  reftramed  by  the  cautioua  and  co- 
vetous Henry  VIL    His  fqn  Henry  VilL  in  the 
former  part  of  his  reign,  by  engagtag  in  the  con- 
tinental quarrels  of  the  European  princes,  and  ia 
the  latter  part  by  his  quarrel  with  the  p^pe  and 
contefts  about  religion,  left  no  time  for  commer- 
ciaL  fchemes.    It  was  not  therefore  till  the  reign 
of  Q.  EUxabeth  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the 
affairs  of  the  eaft  by  that  kingdom*    The  firft 
who  fhock  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India 
were  the  Dutch  $  and  in  this  they  were  gladly  fe^ 
conded  by  the  native^  whom  the  Portu^^efe 
had  rooft  grievouily  oppreffed.  Tl^e  EngVfh  loon 
followed  their  example  1  and  in  a  iew  years  the 
Portuguefe  were  expelled  from  theu*  moft  v^duable 
fettlements,  while  the  moft  lucrative  braachea  of 
their  trade  have  continued  ever  finoe  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  two  nations*^  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  other  European  nations  would  fit  vM  9»d 
quietly  feje  thefe  two  engrois  the  whole  of  thia  lu- 
crative commoroe*  without  attempting  to  pot  ia  for 
a  (hare.    Eaft  India  companies  were  therefore  fet 
up  in  different  countries :  but  it  waa<M|]y- between 
France  and  Qritaia  that  the  great  rival£tiip  com- 
menced I  nor  did  this  fully  di^Iay  itielf  fill  after 
the  peace  of  Aixria-Chapelle.    Both  nations  had 
bv  this  time  made  themielves  mafters  of  confider« 
able  Settlements  in  India.    The  principal  of  tliofe 
belonging  to  Britain  were,  i.  Surat ;  a.  Bombay  ; 
S.  Dabul ;  4*  Carwar ;  5.  Tillicberry  t  6.  Anjengoi 
7.  Foit  St  David's  qu  the  C^nromaodel  coaft,  for- 
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taeAy  l^llatia  $  8.  Madras )  9.  Vifigspatam ) 
lOb  Balaibre ;  «id  11.  CalcuUa,  the  captUl  of  all 
the  Sritilh  feCtlemeBtf  in  the  Baft  Indiet.  Thefe 
were  the  prittdpal  places  Monging  te  Britain, 
which  we  hate  i)ocafioD  to  mention  In  the  aoconnt 
of  the  war  which  now  took  place  $  thofe  of  the 
Freach  wefe  chiefly  Pdndleherrf  hnd  Chaaderna* 
gore. 

(15.)  IifDUy  fiisToair  or  thk  utar  in$  i^* 
rvssH  TBI  FaciiCH  and  BainsH,  rRoii'X749; 
TO  1751.    This  war  is  laid  to  have  been  fii'ft  oc* 
cafioDcd  bf  the  intrigoes  of  the  French  comman- 
daot  M.  Pupleix ;  whO|  immediately ,  after  the 
peace  of  AiK^bM^^hapellev  began  to  low  dificnfion 
among  the  nabobs*  who  bad  by  this  time  uforped 
the  fovere^gnly  of  tbe  ceootry.  l^cam  Alnraluck, 
▼ioeroy  of  ]>eoeais  and  nabob  of  Ajvot,  bad,  as 
officer  for  the  Mc«ulj  nominated  Anaverdy  Khan 
to  be  governor  a  the  Gamatic  in  1745.     On 
the  death  efibe  Nitamt  Ms  feeond  (bn,Ka  zir  2ing9 
iras  appointed  to  ibceeed  htm  in  bis  viceroyalty, 
and  bis  aomiaation  was  confirmed  by  the  Mogul. 
He  was  oppofed  by  his  coofin  Muzapher  Zing, 
who  applied  to  Dnpleix  for  afiiftance.    By  him 
he  was  fupplied  with  a  body  of  Europeans  and 
feme  artfllery  $  after  which,  lieing  alfo  joined  by 
Chunda  Saib,  an  aatf«  Indian  prince,  he  took 
the  field  iigaioft  Kasir  Zing.  *  The  btter  was  fup- 
ported*  by  a  body  of  Britilh  troops  under  Colonel 
Laurence :  and  the  French,  dreading  the  event 
of  an  engagement,  retired  in  the  nigbt ;  fo  that 
their  ally  was  obliged  to  throw  himfdf  on  the 
clemency  of  Naxir  Zing.    His  life  was  ^ared, 
though  he  hlmfelf  was  detained  as  a  ftate  pri- 
foner ;  but  the  traitor,  fcngetting  the  kiodnefs 
ihowed  him  on  this  occafioo,  entered  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  life  of  |Tasir  Zing,  smd  mnr- 
dere4  bim  in  his  camp  ;  in  which  infamous  tranf- 
a^ion  he  was  eoconraged  by  Dupleix  and  Chun- 
da  Saib,  who  had  retired  to  Pondicherrv.    Im- 
menie  ri^Rs  were  found  in  the  tents  or  Kazir 
Zing,  great  part  of  which  fiell  to  the  fhare  of  Du- 
pJerx,  whom  Mozapher  Zing  now  aflbciated  with 
iiimfeif  in  the  government.     By  this  aflbciatipp 
the  Freoduaan  aflbmed  the  ftate  and  formalities 
of  an  ealtcm  prince ;  and  he  and  his  colleague 
If  azapher  Zing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  nabob  of 
Arcot.  In  1749,  Anaverdy  Khan  had  be<^  defieated 
ind  kaied  by  Muzapher  Zing  and  Chunda  Saiby 
ifiSfted  by  the'Frendi ;  after  which,  his  fon  Mo- 
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of  Salabat  Zing,  who  was  confirmed  by  Moham« 
med  All  Khan  in  the  government  of  Arcot ;  but 
tbe^fifalrsoftiie  Mogul  were  at  that  time  in  fuch 
diforder,  that  be  could  not  fuppoit  the  nomina« 
tion  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib  in  the  meao 
time  determined  to  recov^,  by  Ibrce,  the  nabob- 
ihip  of  Arcot,  from  whichhe  had  been  dep^ed 
by  the  M<^,  who  had  placed  Anaverdy  Khan 
in  his  room.  With  this  view,  he  had  recourfe  to 
Dupleix  at  Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with 
aooo  Sepoys,  60  Caffreetf  an3  410  French ;  upon 
conditioD,  that  if  he  fucceeded,  be  ihould  cede  to 
the  Fiench  the  town  of  Velur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pbndtcfaerry,  with  its  dependencies,  con- 
fifling  of  45  vilbges.  Thus  retnmrced,  he  defeat- 
ed Anaverdy  Khan,  who  loft  bis  life  in  the  engage- 
ment, realTumed  the  government  of  Arcot,.  «mI 
piindually  peribrmed  the  engagements  he  had 
come  under  to  his  French  allies.  All  this  time 
Mohammed  Ali  Khan  had  beeb  fupported  by  the 
Englifh,  to  whom  he  fled  after  his  father's  death* 
By  them  he  was  fupplied  with  a  reinforcement  of 
men,  inoney,  and  ammunition,  under  the  conduA 
of  Major  Laurence,  a  brave  and  experienced  offi- 
cer ;  whereby  he  gained  fome  advantages  over 
the  enemy :  and  repairing  afterwards  to  Fort  St 
David's,  he  obtained  a  farther  rdnfbrcement. 
With  all  this  affiitance,  however,  be  accompliflied 
nothing  of  any  moment ;  and  the  Englifh  auxilia- 
ries having  retired,  he  was  .defeated  by  his  ene- 
mies. Thus  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  more 
clofe  alliance  with  the  Englifh,  and  cede  to  them 
ibme  commercial  points  which  had  been  long  in 
difpute ;  after  which,  Captain  Cope  was  difpatch- 
ed  to  put  Trinchinopoli  in  a  ftate  of  defence 
while  Captain  de  Gingis,  a  Swift  officer,^marched 
at  the  head  of  400  Europeans  to  the  affiftanosi  of 
the  oiibob.  On  this  occafion,  Mr  Clive  firft  ofier- 
ed  his  iervice  in  a  military  capacity.  He  had  been 
employed  hefore  as  a  wnter,  but  appeared  vefy 
little  qualified  for  that  or  any  other  department 
in  civil  liit?^  He  now  marched  towards  ArCot  at 
the  head  ojp  aio  Europeans  and  500  Sepoys.  In 
/his  firft  expedition,  he  difplayed  it  once  tiie  qua* 
lities  of «  great  comnuinder.  His  movements  were 
conduded  with  ftich  ftcrecy  and  difpatchtthat  he 
made  bimielf  matter  of  the  enemy^s  capitalbefore 
thcT  knew  of  his  march ;  and  gamed  the  aftedions 
of  his  people  by  his  generofity,  in  afibrdmg  pro- 
tedion  without  i:ahiom.    In  a  Ihort  time,  how* 


liammed  Alt  Khan  had  put  himfdf  under  the  pro-  everj^^he  found  hhnielf  invefted  in  Fort  St  |>avid^ 
te^ioo  of  the  Englifh  at  Bffadras,  and  was  con- 
Kraied  by  Kazir  Zing,  as  his  father's  fuceefibr  in 
the  nahobfii^  or  government  of  Ahrot.  Hiisgo- 
remmeDt  therefore  was  difouted  betwfaKt  Mobm- 
med  Ali  Khan,  impomteii  by  the  legal  viceroy 
Kaxir  Ziiig>  andbrapperted  oy  the  EngUih  com- 
pany, and  Chnnda  Saib  nominated  by  the  ufurper 
Huzapber  Zmg,  and  protected  by  Dupldi^  who 
:omnianded  at  Pondidierry,  Muzapher  Zing, 
however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-got  authosity  | 
britt  175  t,ihenahobs  who  had  been  the  meansof 
aifing  him  to  the  power  he  enjoyed,  thinking 
hemMvea  ill  rrwanled  for  their  fervices,fell  upon 
tim  fttddcnly,  defeated  his  fbrces,  and  put  mm 
odeatfa;  proclaiming  Salabat  Zmg  next  day  tice- 
Of  of  the  Deocan.  On  the  other  band,  the  Mo- 
ul  a^ppoimed  Oaiisedy  KhaD|  (be  elder  brother 


br  Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  SaSb,  an  Indian 
chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobihip  of  Arcot,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  armv ;  the  operations  of  the 
fiege  beinJRf  conds^ed  oy  European  engmcers* 
Thus,  in  fpite  of  his  ntmoft  efiSnls,  two  pradi- 
cable  breeches  were  made,  and  a  general  afiault 
given';  but  Mr  Clive  having  got  Intellteenoe  9f 
the  mtended  attack,  defimded  himftlf  with  fuch 
vigour,  that  the  aflhilants  were  every  where  xt- 
pulfed  with  lofs,  and  obliged  to  raife  die  fiege 
with  the  greateft  precipitation.  Mr  Clive,  being 
reii#rced  by  9.  detachment  from  Trindiinqpoli, 
niarched  in  oueft  of  ^e  enemy ;  and  having  over- 
taken them  m  the  plains  of  Arani,  attacked  and 
entirely  defi»ted  them  onthe  jd  of  Dec  175 1« 
This  vidtorr  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the 
forts  of  Timery,  CpnjaTcram,  and  Aiani;  after 
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tvfaichy  Mr  CHve  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  St 
Bavid'a*  In  the  beginniog  of  17519  he  marcb/ed 
towards  Madnu^-  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a> 
imall  body  of  troops  from  BengaU  Though  the 
whole  did  not  exceed  300  £\iipp^D«,  with  as 
many  natives  as  were  fumcient  to  give  the  appear- 
ance^f  an.  array»  he  bo(dly  proceeded  to  a, place 
called  K0VBRIPAUK9  about  15  miles  from  Aiv6t« 
where  the  chemy  lay  to  the  number  of  1^0 
SepoySf  1700  horfe^  with  150  Europeans*  and 
S  pieces  of  cannon^  Victory  was  long  doubtful* 
nntit  Mr  Clive  having  fent  round  a  detachment  to 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  ^nemy  While  the  Engliih 
attacked  the  entrenchments  in  front  with  their 
bayonets*  a  general  confufion  enfued*  the  enemy 
were  routed  with  coniiderable  flaugfater*  and  on-  ' 

Slaved  from  total  deftrudion  by  die  darknels  of 
e  night.    The  French  to  a  man  threw  dowi| 
thdr  arms,  and  furrendeitd  themfelves  prifooers 
of  war ;  all  the  baggage  and  cannon  falling  at  the 
£ime  time  into  the  hand  of  the  vigors*    On  the 
return  of  Mr  Clive  to.  Fort  St  Davids  he  was 
fuperCeded  in  the  command  by  Major  Laurence. 
By  him  he  was  detached  with  400  Etu-opeans,  a 
few  Mabrattah  foldiers*  and  a  body  of  Sepoys*  to 
cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondicherry.    In 
this  enterprife  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  fuc- 
ceft,  took  Ceveral  forts*  vanquiihed  the  French 
commander  M.  d'AnteuU*  and  obliged  him  with 
all  his  party  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war.   Chun* 
da  Sai^  ihthe  mean  time,  lay  encamped  with  an 
army  of  30*000.  men  at  Syringham*  an  ifland  near 
TrinchinopoU'i'  but  Major  Laurence  having  inter- 
cepted his  provifions*  he  was  forced  to  fly.  Being 
obligjed  to  paits  through  th^  camp  of  the  Tanjore 
general*  he  obtaineda  pafs  for  that  purpoiej  but  was 
severtheleis  detained  by  the  nabob*  who  was  an  ally 
of  the  Britiilh*  and  his  bead  was  ftruck  .ofF»  to  pre^ 
Tent  aiiy  difputes  that  might  arife  concerning  him. 
After  the  flight  of  Chund^  Saib*  his  army  was  at- 
tadced  and  rout^  by  Major  Laurence  2  and  the 
ifland  of  Syringham  lurrendered*  with  about  sooo 
French  foldiers  under  the  command  of  Mr  Law* 
.brother  to  him  who  fchemed  the  Miififlppi  com^ 
pany.  ,M.  Dupleix*  roortiBed  at  this  bad  fucceis* 
nroclMBed  Rajah  Saib*  fon  to  Cbunda  Saib*  na- 
bob  or  Arcot ;  and  afterwards  produced  forged 
commiffions  from  the  great  Mogul*  appointing 
bim  governor  of  all  the  Camatic  from  the  Kriftnah 
to  the  iea.    To  carry  on  this  deception*  ameflen- 
gar  pretended  to  come  from  Delhi*  and  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  pomp  of  an  ambaflador  from 
the  Great  Mogul.    Dupleix*  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant and  preceded  by  mufic  and  dancing  wo- 
.  men*  after  the  briental  lafliion9;received  his  com- 
miffion  from  the  hands  of  this  impoftor;  after 
^  which,  be  afieded  the  ftate  of  an  eaftem  prince ; 
kept  his  dvrbar  or  court*  appeared  fitting  crofs- 
kgged  on  a  fopha*  and  received  prefents  as  fo- 
tereigB  of  the  country*  from  bis  own  council  as 
well  as  from  the  natives.    Thus  the  forces  of  the 
£ngliih  and  French  Eaft  India  companies  were  en- 
gaged in  a  courie  of  hoftilities*  at  a  time  wh^n  no 
war  exifted  between  the  two  nations;  and  while 
thcT  thus  continued  to  make  war  upon  each  other* 
under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the  contendmg 
parties*  Gaugedy  Khan  aflumed  the  dignity  ap- 


pofleflion  of  '^  abput  14  days  ^hea  he  was  poi- 
foned  by  his  own  After.  His  fon*  Shadi  Abadin 
Khan*  was  appointed  to  fttoceed  bintby  the  Mogul; 
but  the  latter  being  unable  to  give  liim  proper 
afliftaoce*  Salabat  Zing  remained  without  any 
rivalf  and  made  a  preient  to  the  French  conunan- 
der  of  all  the  Bnglifli  pofleffions  to  the  noithward. 
Thus  concluded  the  oampaigh  of  1751.  Next 
year  both  parties  recdved  coofiderablr  reinforce- 
ments $  the  Eoglifh*  by  the  arrival  of  Adminl 
Watfon  with  a  Iquadron  of  fhips  of  war*  having 
on  boat!  a  regiment  commanded  by  Cokmd  AW 
dercroon ;  and  the  French  by  M*  Gadeheu*  com* 
mifl*ary  and  governor-general  of  all  their  fettle- 
me&t4*  on  whole  arrival  M.  Dupleix  departed  fior 
Europe*  The  new  governor  made  the  mpft  friendly 
propoial«*  and  denred  a  ceflation  of  arms  uotd 
the  diftiutes  could  be  adjufted  in  Eun^*  Tbefe 
proposals  bemg  readily  liftened  to  on  Uie  part  of 
the  Britifli*  deputies  were  fent  to  PoodicherTy* 
and  a  proviGonu  treaty  and  tmoe  were  coododcd^ 
on  condition  that  neither  of  the  two  companies 
fhould  for  the  future  interfere  in  any  of  tte  ^- 
ferences  that  might  take  place  in  the  conntiy. 
The  Qther  articles  related  to  the  fettkments  that 
£bould  be  retained  or  poflefled  by  the  re^iedive 
companies  until  frefli  onlers  fliould  arrive  from  tht 
courts  of  London  ami  Verfailles  $  and  till  then  it 
was  Jlipulated*  that  neith^  of  the  two  nations 
ihould  De  allowed  to  procure  any  new  grant  or 
ceflion,  or  to  build  foils  in  defence  of  any  new 
eftablifliment ;  nor  fliould  they  proceed  to  any  cef- 
fion*  retrocefHon;  or  evacuation*  of  whtt  they 
then  poflefled ;  but  every  thing  ihould  remain  on 
the  fame  footing  as  formerly. 

(16.)  India*  history  of  thx  war  im,  from 
1755  TO  THE  TREATY  IM  Fbb.  175;.  The  trea- 
ty was  publiflied  on  the  nth  of  January  1 755 ;  st 
the  end  of  which  month  admiral  Watfon  returned 
with  his  (quadron  from  Bombar,  and  M.  Go* 
deheu  returned  to  France  in  the  beginniiig  of  Fe« 
bruary*  leaving  M.  Levrit  his  fucceflbr  at  Pondi- 
cherry.  M.  Bufly*  with  the  Soubahdar  Salabat 
Zing*  commanded  in  the  north}  and  M*  ^c  Sanf- 
iav  was  left  to  command  the  troops  at  Syringham. 
Matters*  however*  did  not  long  OGHtmue  in  a 
flate  of  tnurauiUity.  Early  m  the  year*  it  appear- 
ed that  the  rkench  were  eodeivouniig  to  get  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  provmces  of  the  Deccan.  H. 
Bufly  denumded  the  fortreft  (^  Golconda  firosi 
Sahibat  Zing  \  and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged  the  go- 
vernor who  rented  Velu  to  take  up  arms^g^oft 
the  nalwb.  He  even  fent  300  French  and  as  maoy 
fepoys  from  Pondlcherry  to  fnpport  this  rebdi 
and  oppoie  the  Englifli  employed  by  the  nabob 
to  collect  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  prtocet. 
In  this  office  they  had  been  employed  ever  floce 
the  ceflktion  of  hoftilities ;  one  haif  of  theicvennc 
bemg  paid  to  the  nabob*  and  the  other  to  the 
company*  which  now  involved  them  in  a  kind  oi 
military  expeditions  into  the  country  of  the  Poly- 
gars*  who  had  been  previoufly  fummooed  to  foid 
agents  to  ietUe  accounts  with  the  nabob.  F01 
of  them  obeved  the  fummqns ;  btttoiieX.ai 
refiifed*  and  it  was  therefore  rcfolved  to 
him*  The  country  was  very  ftroiig*  being 
entirely  fortified  by  nature  and  art ;  for  it 


puiatcd him  by  the  Mogul;  but  bad  not  been  in   furroun<)ed  by  cn^nr  hillS|  detached  from 
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|inotber»  and  covered  with  buihea  fo  al  to  l>e  im- 
pifCMe  fat  any.  InH  the  natWet,  who  had  thrown 
up  works  from  hill  to  h3t.  Tbefe  w  ^  *'"  were  in- 
deed very  mde*  being  formed  of  large  ftones  laid 
upon  one  another  without  any  oeibent,  and  flanked 
at  proper  diftances  hj  round  earthen  tower* ;  be- 
fore the  widl  was  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  with  a 
lai^ge  hedge  of  bambooe  iti  front,  fb  thick  that  h 
could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the  hatchet  or  fire. 
This  was  forced,  though  not. without  fome  lofs } 
after  which  another  work  of  the  fame  kind*  but 
ftronger»  being  likewife  forcedi  Lachenaig  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  and  pay  his  tribute.  The  jSn- 
glifii  army  now  marched  to  Madura»  a  ftrong 
Indian  town  about  60  miles  S.  of  THnchinopoli* 
Od  their  approach  it  fubmitted  without  oppofi- 
tioD,  and  the  inhabitants  feemed  pleafed  with  their 
change  of  government.  Here  a  deputation  was 
received  frmn  a  neighbouring  polyg^^  defiring  an 
alliancet  and  as  ^  proof  of  his  fiocerlty  making  an 
offer  of  two  fettlements  on  the  fea-coafk  of  }ii$ 
country  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Ceylon*  which 
would  greatW  focilitate  their  friture  commerce 
with  Tinevelly.  Before  this  time  they  could  not 
have  reached  that  citv  but  by  a  cifCttitous  march 
of  400  or  500  miles ;  but  from  the  new  fettlehients 
the  dlftance  to  Tinevelly  was  only  ^o  miles,  and 
reinforcements  or  foppltes  of  any  nnd  might  be 
feat  them  from  Madras  or  Foft  St  David  in  4  or  5 
days.  This  ofkt  being  accepted.  Colonel  Ifeon, 
the  EngUlh  commander,  marched  to  attack  the 
governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  a  place 
called  Coiig9o4yi  on  the  approach  of  the  £nglifli 
he  lied  from  Uiis  place  alfo»  leaving  the  greateft 
part  of  his  troops  to  defend  the  place.  The  road 
was  fo  ragged  that  the  carnages  of  the  camion 
broke  down ;  and  as  the  troops  were  not  fiimilh- 
ed  with  fcaling  ladders,  there  feemed  to  be  little 
hope  of  gaining  the  place,  which  was  verr  ftrong. 
The  colond,  however,  determined  to  make  an  af« 
fault  after  the  Indian  manner,  by  burning  down  the 
gates  with  bundles  of  ftraw ;  and  to  encourage 
his  men  in  this  new  method  of  attack,  he  himfelf 
carried^tbe  firft  torch^bemg  followed  by  Moham* 
med  UTouf,  who  bore  the  fecond.  The  place  was 
taken  and  plundered,  not  fparing  even  the  temples; 
which  inipired  thelnbabitanta  with  the  utmoft  ab* 
horrence  of  the  vidors^  on  account  of  their  con- 
tempt of  their  religion.  After  this  exploit  the  ar- 
my returned  to  Madura ;  and  a  garrifon  being  left 
in  the  place,  they  proceeded  to  Tinevelly,  which 
fubmitted  without  oppofitlon,  and  owned  the  ju- 
riididioa  of  the  nabob ;  though  fome  of  the  poly- 
gars  Itill  evaded  payment,  and,  therefore,  hoftili* 
ties  were  commenced  againft  them.  The  new  ex- 
pedition was  marked  by  an  zfft  of  the  moit  dif-^ 
graceful  cruelty  at  a  fort  named  NtlUecftabt  40 
miles  S*  of  Tinevelly*  It  was  fortified  by  a  mud 
wan  with  round  towers.  The  aflaolt  was  made 
with  great  refolution,  and  the  troops  gained  pof- 
lefBon  of  theparapet  vnthout  being  repulfed.  On 
this  the  garrilon  called  ot^t  for  quarter,  but  it  was 
harbarouflyrefufeds  a  general  maflaore  of  men, 
women,  and  children  enfued,  onlt  fix  perfons  out 
of  400  being  fuflered  to  efcape  with  life.  It  'now 
appeared  that  the  revenues  colleAed  in  this  expe* 
ditioo  had  not  been  fafficlent  to  defray  theeXpen* 
fes  of  the  araoy  $  and  a  leport  b^f  Qpvend  thai 


Salabat  Zing  was  advancing  ii^to  the  CafnatIO  it 
the  head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  BuflV,  tB^ 
French  commander,  to  demand  the  Mogul-s  td^ 
bute,  it  was  thought  proper  to  recal  Colonel  He* 
ron  to  Trinehinopoli.  Before  this,  he  had  be<a9 
pitvailed  on  by  Mazuphe  Cawn,  the  Indian  chief 
who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him  an  jn*  ^ 
veftiture  of  the  countries  of  Madura  and  Tinevelly* 
for  an  annual  rent  of  187,5001.  fterling*  In  hii 
way  he  was  likewife  induced  l>y  the  fame  chief  to 
make  an  attempt  on  a  ftrong  fort  named  Nelfy* 
tangawlUf  fituated  about  30  miles  weft  of  Tine^ 
velly,  and  belonging  to' a  refradory  polygar.  This 
attempt,  however,  proving  unfoccefsfiil  for  want 
of  battermg  cannon,  the  colonel  returned  Vvitlt 
Maxuphe  Cawn  to  Trinehinopoli,  where  he  ar-« 
rived  on  the  aad  of  May  1755.  The  hft  expedi^ 
tion  of  this  conunander  was  againft  a  mnd  fort* 
named  Folfynoihh  %t\izXtd  near  the  entrance  off 
th^  woodsoelonging  to  the Colleries.  Thefe peo« 
pie  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  plundering  of  CoiU 
goody,  and  particularly  at  the  lofs  of  their  facred 
images,  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  car« 
ried  off.  In  confequetice  of  this,  they  had  already 
flaughtered  a  party  of  fepoy8,whom  the  commands 
ing  officer  at  Madura  had  font  out  to  colled  cat^ 
tie.  In  their  march  the  Engliih  army  bad  to  go 
through  the  pais  of  Natam,  one  of  the  moft  dan« 
gerous  in  the  peninfula*  It  begins  about  ao  mile* 
N.  of  Trinehinopoli,  and  continues  fbr  fix  ihileii 
through  a  wood  impafiable  to  Burbpeans.  The 
road  which  lay  through  it  vipas  bafely,fufficientt<> 
admit  a  fingle  carriage  at  a  time,  at  the  (ame  thotf 
that  a  bank  running  along  each  fide  rendered  ic 
impoflible  to  widen  it.  In  moft  plaCbS  the  wood 
was  quite  contiguous  to  the  road ;  and  even  where 
part  of  it  had  been  felled^  the  eye  could  not  pehe« 
trate  above  10  yards.  A  detachment  of  £uro« 
peans,  pioneers,  andiS^poys,  were  lent  to  fcouf 
the  woods  before  the  main  body  ventured  to  paft 
through  fttch  a  dangera(us  defile.  The  former  met 
with  no  oppofition,  nor  did  any  enemy  appeaf 
againft  the  latter  fbr  a  long  time.  At  laft  the  march 
was  ftopped  by  one  of  theheavieft  tumbrils  ftick* 
ing  ina  flough,  out  of  which  the  oxen  were^not  able 
to  draw  it.  The  oflScers  of  artillery  fhffeied  thff 
troops  marching  before  to  proceed  |  and  the  Of<« 
ficer  who  commanded  in  the  rear  of  thebattalioUf 
not  fufpeAing  what  had  happened,  continued  hkl 
march,  while  mpft  of  the  fepoys,  who  marched  be* 
hind  the  rear  divifion  of  the  artillery,  were  Itkewiftf 
fuifered  to  pafs  the  oairiage  in  tl\e  flough,  which 
choked  up  the  road»  and  prevented  the  otheci 
tumbrils  from  moving  forward,  as  well  as  threes 
field  pieces  that  formed  the  rear  diviflofi  of  artil* 
lery,  and  the  whole  line  of  baggage  that  followed^ 
In  this  divided  and  defiencelefs  ftate  the  rear  di« 
vifion  of  the  baggage  was  attacked  by  thelndians  } 
and  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  deftrby^ 
ed,  had  It  not  been  /or  the  courage  and  adivity  of 
Capt.  Smith,  Who  here  commanded  ^o  CaffM 
and  100  fepoys,  with  one  fix-pounder.  Confider- 
able  damage,  however,  was  done,  and  the  Indi- 
ans'recovered  ihcxt^godi;  which  certainly  were 
not  Worth  the  carrying  ofl^,  being  only  made  of 
brafs,  and  of  a  dimintftlve  fi^e.  Colonel  Herdtt 
Was  tried  by  a  court-martial  ft^  mifcondua  in  this 
extMditiod}  and  bdng  found  guilty,  was  dedated- 
M  incapabkf 


iocapable  of  fenriag  the  company ; 
whkh  he  returned  to  £uf  ope^  and  died  in  Holland. 
In  the  mean  time  Naiiderauze»  an  Indian  priflce» 
formed  a  fcbemeto  get  poiTeflion  of  Trtnchinopoi- 
li ;  and  to  compaia  the  end  with  greater  facility, 
communicated  hit  defif  n  to  M.  de  Sauflfay,  the 
commander  of  the  French  troops.    But  this  gen* 
ileman  having  communicated  intelligence  to  the 
Engliih  commander^  the  enterprife  mifcarried. 
A«  foon  as  the  company-  •were  infonned  of  the  ac« 
quifitions  made  by  M.  BuiTy  in  the  Deccan»  it 
was  determined  to  encourage  the  Mahrattas  to 
attack  Salabat  Zing«  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  dif* 
lbt£i  the  French  auxiliaries  from  his  fervtce.    To 
fucoeed  in  this  eoterprife»  it  was  neceHary  to  have 
a  commander  well  experienced  in  the  political 
fyftems  of  the  country,  .as  well  as  in  military  af* 
Uirs ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr  Clive,  now  governor 
of  Fort  St  David's,  and  invefted  with  a  lieutenant* 
colonel's  commiflion  in  the  king's  troops,  o/Tered 
bit  fervice.    Three  companies  of  the  king's  ar- 
tillery, confining  of  ico  men  each,  and  300  rer 
cruits,  were  fenl  froth  Sngland  on  this  expedition, 
who  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  ft7th  November; 
when  00  a  fndden  the  prefidency  of  Madras  took 
k  into  confideration,  that  this  expedition  could 
'  not  be  profecuted  without  infringing  the  conven- 
tion made  with  the  French  commander.     The 
whole  expedition  was  therefore  laid  alide,  and 
the  prefidency  of  Madras  diredled  all  their  force 
for  the  prefent  againd  Tulagee  Angria,  who  bad 
long  been  a  formi4able  enemy  to  the  Englifh  com- 
merce in  tho^  parts.    The  dominions  of  this  pi- 
late  confifted  of  feveial  iflands  neat*  Bombay,  and 
an  extent  of  land  on  the  ccyitinent  about  180  miles 
ia  length,  and  from  ^o  to  60  in  breadth.    He  pof- 
iefTed  alio  ieveral  forts  that  Jiad  been  taken  from 
the  Buropeana  By  his  anceftors ;  the  trade  of  pi- 
racy having,  it  feems,  been  hereditary  in  the  fa- 
mily, and  indeed  fpUowed  by  moft  of  the  inhabi- 
tanti  of  this  coaft.    This  w^s  the  more  danger* 
ous  for  trading  veflels,  as  the  land  breezes  do-  not 
here  extend  more  than  40  miles  out  at  fea,  £0  that 
the  (hips  are  obliged  to  keep  within  fight  of  land ; 
and  there  was  npt  a  creek,  harbour,  bay,  or  mouth 
of  a  river  along  the  whole  coaft  of  his  dominions, 
where  Angria  had  not  ered^  fortifications,  both 
at  fiations  of  diicovc;^y,  and  places  of  refuge  to  his 
velTels.    His  fleet  coofifted  of  two  kinds  of  veffels. 
peculiar  to  this  country,  named  grais  and  ga/Ii- 
'vats.    Both  have  generally  two   mafts,  though 
ibme  have  three;  the  latter  b^ing  about  aoo  tons 
burden,  and  the  former  150.     They  have  40  or 
50  (lout  oars,  by  which  they  may  be  moved  at  the 
rate  of  4  miles  an  hour ;  and  are  mounted  with 
6  or  8  pieces  of  cannon,  carrying  balls  from  6  to 
29  lb.    Angria  had  commonly  a  fleet  of  8  or  10 
grabs,  with  40  or  50  galUvats ;  which  flipped  their 
cables  and  put  out  to  fea,  as  foon  as  any  veflel  had 
the  misfortune  to  come  within  fight  of  the  port 
or  bay  where  they  lay.  If  the  wind  blew  with  any 
ftrength,  their  conftrudion  enabled  them  to  (ail 
▼ary  fwiftly :  but  if  it  was  calm,  the  gallivats  row- 
ed, and  tow/ed  the  grabs.    As  foon  as  they  came 
within  gunfliot  of  the  enemy,  they  alfembled  a- 
ftem,  and  the  grsibs  began  the  attack,  firing  at  fir(t 
only  at  the  mafts,  and  choofio^  the  moft  advan- 
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loon  after  tageon^  pofitiena  for  this  purpofe.  If  the  vefTel 
happened  te  be  difq[>afted,  they  then  drew  nearer, 
and  battered  her  on  all  fides  till  (be  ftruck ;  but 
if  the  defence  was  obftinate,  they^ent  a  number 
of  gallivats  with  %  pr  300  fol<}iers  in  each,  wbo 
boarded  froio  all  quarters  fword  in  hand.  This 
piratical  ftate.had  for  more  than  5*0  years  been 
formidable  toall  the  nations  in  Europe ;  tbe£ng- 
lifli  Baft  India  company  had  kept  up  a  naval  force 
for  the  protedion  of  their  trade,  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  501000K  annually,  and  after  all  found  it 
fcarcely  adequate  to  the  puipofe.  An  unfuccefsfol 
attempt  h^d  been  made  in  171 7,  by  the  prefidency 
of  Bombay,  againft  the  forts  of  Geriah  and  Kc-n- 
nary,  the  principal  ftrong^ol^s  of  Angria.— An- 
other was  made  in  1^%%$  under  Admiral  Mat- 
thews, againft  a  fort  named  Coilabley«  about  15 
leagues  fouth  of  Bombay :  but  this  alfo  mifcaxried, 
through  the  cowardice  and  ireachery  of  the  For- 
tuguefe,  who  pretended  to  aflift  the  Engiifti.  In 
1 735,.  fort  Oeriah  was  unfucceOsfuUy  attacked  by 
aJDutch  armament  of  7  (hips,  two  bomb  ketches, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces;^ while  all 
this  time  the  piracies  of  Angria  went  on.fuccefs- 
fully,  and  not  only  trading  vefifels,  but  even  men 
of  war  belonging  to  di(feneQt  nations,  were  c^p* 
tured  by  him,  particularly  in  Feb.  1754,  when 
three  Dutch  (hips  of  50,  36,  and  18  guns,  were 
burnt  or  taken  by  the  piratical  fleet.  This  bft 
fuccefs  encouraged  Angria  fo  much,  that  he  be* 
gan  to  bttOd  veflels  of  a  large  fize,  boafiing  that 
he  (hould  be  mafter  of  the  Indian  (eas.  The  Mah- 
rattas having  implored  the  a(fiftance  of  the  Eng- 
lifh againft  this  comnK>n  enemy.  Commodore 
William  James  was  fent  from  Bombay  on  the  azd 
of  March  1755,  with  the  Protedor  of  44*  the 
Swallow  of  16  guns,  and  two  bomb  ketches;  bat 
with  inftni^ions  not  to  hazard  the  fleet  by  at- 
tacking any  of  the  pirate's  forts,  only  to  blockade 
the  harbours,  while  the  Manratta  army  carried  on 
their  operations  by  land.  He  had  ^arce  begun 
his  voyage  when  he  fell  in  with  a  conliderablc  fleet 
of  the  pirates,  which  he  ^ould  certainly  have 
taken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tin^ity  and  dila- 
tory behaviour  of  his  allies,  who  could  not  by  aRy- 
means  be  induced  to  follow  him.  They  bad,  hov- 
ever>  invefted  three  of  the  forts,  but  durft  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  two  miles,  and  even  tbere  en- 
trenched themfelves  up  to  the  chin,  to  be  (ecure 
againft  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which  they  returned 
only  with  one  four-pounds-  The  commodore, 
provoked  at  this  pufiUanimous  behaviour,  deters 
mined,  for  the  honour  of  the  Briti(h  arms,  to  ex- 
ceed the  orders  he  had  got*  Running  within  icc 
yards  of  a  fort  named  Severndroog,  be  in  a  (ew 
hours  ruined  the  walls,  and  ki  it  on  fire ;  a  pow- 
der magazine  alfo  blowing  up,  the  people,-  to  the 
number  of  about  1000,  abandoning  the  place,  aod 
embarking  on  board  of  8  large  boats,  attempted 
to  make^Uieir  efcape  to  another  ibrt  named  Goa, 
but  were  all  intercepted  aod  made  prifoners  bf 
the  Englifl).  The  whole  force  of  the  atuck  be- 
ittg  then  turned  upon  Ooa,.  a  white  flag  was  (boa 
hung  out  as  a  fignal  of  fttineoder^i  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  wait  the  event  of  a  capttulatioa, 
but  pafTed  over  to'Sevcndroog,  where  he  hoped 
to  maiotaui  his  ground  aotwitJaftaodiaf  the  iwt^ 
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006  date  of  the.fortifications^    The  fir^  wad  now    his^cbtnmaDd  .about  600  ^uropeansu  with  soop 
renewed  agafnA  this  fortreft ;  atfl  the  feaihen  ha-    fepoy^  ana  a  fifne  train  of  irtiilei^.    His  "enemiesi 


ving  cutapaflage  through  one  of  the  gates  with 
their  axes,  the  garrifon  fooii  furrertdered ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  two'  other  forts  befieglsd  by  thfc 
Mihrattas  hung  but  flags  of  truce  ind  capitulate^: 
and  thus  were  four  of  AngriYs  forts,  hithertb 
deemed  impregnablej^  fubdued  in  one  day.  Thefc 
fuccefles  were  followed  by  the  fiirreilder  of  Ban*. 
coote,  a  ftrong  fortified  ifland,  now  Called  Fort 
FtSoruif  which  the  Britifh  retained  in  pofleffion,: 
but  the  other  forts  were  delivered  up  to  the  Mah- 
rattas  Oh  the  arrival  of  Adtniral  Watfon  in  No- 
member  1755,  it  was  determined  to  root  out  thjB 
pirate  at  once,  by  attacking  Geriah  the  capital  of 
his  dominions ;  but  it  was  fo  long  fince  any  £ng- 
jifhmen  had  feen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  it$ 
ftrcngth  had  been  fo  much  exaggerated,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  reconnoitre  it  before  any 


however,  had  no  mind  to  allovr  him  to  depart  fd 
fafety ;  and  therefore  fbat  orders  tii  all  the  pojy- 
gars  to  oppofe  their  paflT^ge,  fending  6000  Slah- 
rattas  ifter  them  to  hafafs  them  on  their  march. 
Nbtwithftanding  this  oppofition,  M.  BuflV  t«acb'- 
ed  Hydrabad  with  very  ihtle  lo^.  Here  ha  too4 
pofleflion  of  a  garden  iofraerly  bdouging  to  the 
kings  of  Golconda,  whef  e  he  rrfolVed  to  keep  his 
poll  until  fnccours-niduld  arriire  from  Pondicber- 
ry  and  Mafulipatam.  Here  S,alabat  iing  propo- 
fed  to  attack  him ;  and  the  better  to  attain  his 
purpofe,  applierd  to  the  Ettglilh  prefidency  at  Ma- 
dras.for  a  body  pf  troops  to  amft  hitri  in  this  fer- 
vice.  Accordingly  a  detachmeht  of  400  Europe^ 
ans  and  1500  fepoys  was  on  tht  point  of  being  or- 
dered to  the  affiftance  of  Salabat  Zing,  when'^i 
prefles  from  Bengal  infonnedthein  of  the.grpateft 


attack  was  made.  This  was  done  by  Commodore  '  danger,  that  had  ever  threatened  the  Brftifli  fettle- 


James  ;  who  having  reported  that  the  fort,  though 
Arong,  was  far  from  being  inaCteflSble  or  impreg- 
nable, it  was  refolvcd  to  profecutQ  the  enterprife 
with  the  utmoftexpedrtion  and  vigour.  It  was 
therefore  attacked  by  fuch  ^formidable  fleet,  that 
Aogria,  lo&ng  courage  at  their  approach,  fled  to 


ments  in  Tndoftati.  This  arofe  frona  th^e  difplei 
fure  of  Surajah  Ddwla,  the  new  natolJ  of  Bengal. 
His  grandfather  Aliverdy  Khan. having  dit*d  iti 
April  or  May  1756J  Sora^ah  fupceeded  to  theni- 
bobihip  of  Bengal,  fiahar,  ^iid  brixa.  He  wifs 
congratulated  on  his  accefljoh  by  Mr  Btake;  th&. 


ADgn«,  lOBiJg  courage  hl  lucii  «fppiu<icu,  ucu  i.u     vvu5Ku.uici1.cu  uu  nis  accciiiuii  D)r  ivir  x/rase,  ines 
the  Mahrattas,  leaving  Geriah  to  he  defended  by    Engliih  prefident  at  Calcutta,  who  requefteq  his 


his  brother.  The  fort,  however,  was  foon  ob- 
liged to.furrender>  with  np  more  lofs  on  the  part 
of  the.Englifh  than  19  men  killed  and  wounded: 
but  it  was  afterwards  acknowledged  that  this  fuc- 
cefs  was  owing  principally  to  the  terjror  of  the 
garrifon  occafipn^  by  fuqh  a  violent  cannonade ; 
for  their  fortifications  appftfed  to  have  been  proof 
againft  the  utmoft  efforts  6f  an  enemy.  All  the 
ramparts  of  this  fort  were  either  cut  out^of  the  folid 
rock,  or  built  of  ftones  10  feet  long  laid  edgeways, 
in  this  fortrefs  were  founoaoo  pieces  of  brafs  can- 
non, with  fix  brafs  mortars,  and  a  great  ({oantity 
of  ammunition  and  military  ftores;  befi^lbs  money 
and  effeds  to  the  value  of  ia5,oool-  Angria*^ 
fleet  was  entirely  deftroyed,  one  of  the  (hips  havipg 
betn  fet  on  fire  by  a  fhelUfrom  the  Englifli  fleet, 
and  the  flames  having  fpread  from  thence  to  all 
the  reft.  About  siooo  people  were  made  prifon- 
ers ;  among  whom  were  the  wife,  children,  mo-* 
ther,  brother,  and  admiral  of  the  pirate ;  but  they 
were  treated  with  the  greateft  clemency:  and  his 
fiimily,  at  their  own  requeft,  continued  under  thd 
protection  of  the  Englifh  at  Geriah.  All  the  other 
forts  belonging  to  Angria  foon  fubroitted ;  fo  that 
his  power  ou  the  coaft  of  Malabar  was  entirely  an- 
nihilated. While  the  affairs  of  the  Britifh  went 
on  thus  fucceisfully,  M.  Bufly  had  been  conftant- 
ly  employed  near  the  perfon  of  Salabat  Zing, 
whom  he  had  ferved  in  inuch  the  fame  manner 
that  the  Eogliih  had  Mohammed  Ali  Cawn.  As  he 
made  ule  of  his  influence  with  that  prince,  how- 
ever, to  enlaise  the  pofleflione  oip  the  French,  and 


favour  and  protedion  in  behalf  of  hU  countrymen. 
This  was  readily  promifed^  but  he  foon  after  tootc 
offence  at  the  imprifonment  of  Omichund,  ah 
eminent  Gentob  merchant,  who  had  lived  fcveril 
year*  under  the  protcftion  of  the  ^glilh  govern-^ 
ment  at  Calcutta.  Of  this  circumflatic^,  how- 
ever, 8urajah  Dowla  did  not  dire^l^  fcomplain  ; 
but  founded  his  pretence  of  war  upon  the'  corf- 
dudt  of  the  Englifh  in  repairing  the  fprtifi(iaiiofla 
of  Calcutta;  which  inclced  was  abfoUitely  necef- 
fary,  on  account  of  the  great  "probability  o'f  a 
war  with  the  French,  tjn  this  account  the  nabo^ 
threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  io- 
ftantly  demoliihed.  With  tliis  requifition  the  pre- 
fident and  council  preteilded  to  comply ;  but  ne- 
▼erthelefs  went  on  with  their  works,  applying  firft 
to  the  French  and  then  to  the  Dutch  for  afliftance  ; 
but  as  neither  of  thefe  nations  thought  proper  ^a 
interfere,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  ftand  alotie 
in  the  quarrel.  Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on 
the  30th  of  May  1756,  with  an  army  of  40,000 
foot,  30,000  horle,  and  40a  elephants;  and  on 
the  ad  of  June  detached  ao,ooo  men  to  inveft  the 
Englifh  fort  at  Cassumbazak,  a  large  town  on 
an  ^fland  formed  by  the  W.  branch  of  the  Gangel. 
The  fort  was  regularly  built,  with  60  cannon,  and 
defended  h)^  300  men,  but  principally  fepoya. 
The  nabob  pretending  a  defire  to  treat,  Mr  WatlL 
the  chief  of  the  fa<aor>;,  was  perfuaded  to  put  him- 
fclf  in  his  power;  which  he  had  no  fooner  donCf 
than  he  was  made  a  clofe  prifoner,  along  with  Mr 
Batfon,  a  furgeon,  who  accompanied  him.    Tie 


was  continually  making  exorbitant  demands  upon    two  prifoners  were  treated  with  great  indignity^ 


him,  the  prime  minifler  of  Salabat  Zing  at  length 
reprefented  to  hitn  the  danger  and  fhame  of  al- 
lowing a  fmall  body  of  foreigners  thus  to  give  law 
to  a  great  prince;  and  having  formed  a  powerful 
combination  againft  the  French,  at  laR  obtained 
an  order  for  their  difiniffton.  M.  Buffy  took  his 
ieave  without  any  markd  of  difgui^i  having  under 


and  threatened  with  death ;  but  two  of  the  coii^- 
cil  who  had  been  fent  for  by  the  tyrant's  com- 
mand  were  fent  back  again,  with  orders  to  pei** 
fuade  the  people  of  the  factory  to  furrender  it  at 
difcretion.  This  propofa]  met  with  great  oppo- 
fition  in  the  council ;  but  was  at  laft  compHed 
with,  though  very  little  to  the  ladFantage  of  the 
N  d  prifonerS ; 
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,^*fiMier8)  for  they  were  aot  oolf  deprived  of  hit  aUenee.*'    This  letter  did  not  prove  &BAc- 

every  thing  thefpoiTeired,  but  ftrippedalcnoftna*  tory;  the  nabob  having  been  ioranned  by  the 

Jted,  and  ^t  to  Hoogly»  where  they  were  clofely  French  agent,  that  the  Engliih  defigned  to  turn 

confined.    The  nabob,  encouraged  by  this  fuc-  their  armi  againft  him  ai  ioon  at  they  made  them* 

cefs,  marched  dire^ly  to  Calcutta,  which  be  in-  felvea  mafters  of  Chandemagore.    This  was  ftie- 

Vefted  on  the  S5th.  The  capture  of  this  city,  and  nuouHy  denied  by  the  admiral ;  and  a  nunober  of 

the  horrid  cataftrophe  that  followed,  are  related  lettera  pafled  between  him  and  the  nabob,  in  one 

under  th^  article  Calcutta,  ^  3,  4.    See  aUb  of  whidi  the  latter  made  ufe  of  expreffions,  which 


HoLWSLv.  The  news  of  this  djfafter  put  an.end 
to  the  expedition  projeSed  againft  M.  Balfy ;  and 
Col.  Clive  was  inftantly  difpatched  to  BengaWith 
400  Europeans  and  iqoo  fepoys,  on  board  dt  the 
^eet  commanded  by  Adniiral  Watfon.  They  did 
pot  arrive  till  the  15th  of  Dec.  at  a  village  called 
^uita,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where 
the  inbabit^nts.cif  Calcutta  had  takta  j^uge  after 
their  misfortune.  Their  firft  operations,  were 
againft  the  forts  Buibttdgia,  Tanna,  Fort- William, 
and  Calcutta,  \iow  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  All 
tbefe  were  reduced  aInK>ft  as  foon  as  they  ap- 
proached them*  HooGLY,  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  all  nations  who  traded  to  Bengal,  (its 


were  fappofed  to  imply  a  tadt  confent  that  Chan^ 
demagore  fhould  be  attacked.  An  attack  was 
therefore  made  on  Chandemagore^  wbidi  foon  ca- 
pitulated ;  though  the  French  made  a  gallant  de- 
fence, and,  as  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  <*  ftood  to 
their  guns  as  long  as  .they  had  any  to  fire.''  A 
meflenger  was  difpatched  with  the  news  to  Sura^ 
jah  Dowla  three  days  after  the  place  had  fanro- 
dered,  intimating  mo  that  the  French  had  been 
purfued  ibme  way  up  the  country.  This  intelli- 
gence, however,  feemed  to  be  by  no.  means  agrees 
able,  as  he  could  fcarce  be  induced  to  return  an 
anfwer.  At  laft  he  pretended  difpleafore  on  ac- 
count of  the  Engliih  infringing  the  treaties,  and 


warehoufes  and  Ibops  being  always  filled  with  the    complained  that  they  had  ravaged  foroe  parts  of 

yicheft  merchandife  of  the  country,)  was  likewife    *""  ^ — '-^—      ^^ ^-_ :-j  1—  -.1.^  -j— :_ 1 

Induced  and  deftroyed,  vnth  the  granaries  and 
Hore-houfcs  of  fait  on  each  lidc  the  river  j  which 
proved  very  detriment  a!  to  the  nabob,  by  depri- 
ving him  or  the  means  of  fubliaence  for  his  aj  my. 
gurajah  Dowla,  enraged  at  this  fuccefs  of  the  Eng- 
liih, now  feemed  determined  to  crufli  them  at 
once  by  a  general  engagement.  From  thjs,  how- 
ever, he  was  intimidated  by  a  fucceisful  atUck  on 
I)i3  camp;  which  induced  him  tb  conclude  a  treaty, 
on  the  9th  Feb.  1757,  on  the  following  conditions : 
%,  That  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Engliih  by 
|he  Mogul  ihould  not  be  difputed :  a.  That  all 
goods  with  Englifh  orders  (hould'pafs,  by  land  or 
lyater,  free  of  any  tax :  3.  All  the  Company's  fac 
tones  which  had  been  feized  by  the  nabob  fhould 
te  reftored ;  and  the  goods,  money,  and  effeds, 


his  dominions.  This  was  denied  by  the  admiral^ 
who  accufed  the  nabob  of  breach  or  promife  and 
not  fulfilling  his  engagements.  The  laE  letter 
fcnt  by  Admiral  Watfon  to  the  nabob»  dated  19th 
Apr  ill  1757,  coDchided  by  folemnly  ••  calfing  on 
God  to  witnefs  tht  truth  of  what  he  wrote." 
From  this  time  both  parties  made  preparations 
for  war.  The  nabob,  r^urned  no  anfwer  till  the 
13th  of  Jnne,  when  he  Cent  a  declaration  of  war; 
and  alleged  that  **  Mf  Watts,  and  the  reft  of  the 
council  a£  the  fadorv  at  CalTumbazar,  under  the 
pretence  of  going  to  take  the  air  in  their  gar- 
dens, fled  away  in  the  night.  This  is  an  eridei a 
mark  of  deceit,  and  ^f  an  intention  to  break  the 
treaty.'*  The  Engliih  council  at  Calcutta  now 
refolved  on  the  depofition  of  the  nabob  ;  whi'c  1 
at  this  time  appeared  pradticablc,  by  ibpportivg 


accounted  for;  4.  That  the  Engliih  fhould  have    the  prctenfions  of  Meer  Jaffiet  AU  Cawn,  wfco 
liberty  to  ibrtify  Calcutta ;  and,  ^.  To  coin  their   -nad  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  him.     Meer 


own  gold  and  lilyer. 
(17,)  India,  history  of  the  war  ih,  from 
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certain  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  -the'  firfl  objcft  that 
occurred,  was  the  redudlion  of  the  French  power 
in  the  eaft.  An  atfack  would  therefore  immedi- 
ately have  been  made  on  Chandemagore,  had  not 
a  deputation  arrived  from  that  place,  rcquefting  a 
neutrality  until  matters  fliottld  be  finally  decided 
in  Europe.    The  negociation,  however,  was  bro^ 


Jaffier  had  married  the  fitter  of  AUverdy  Cawn, 
the  predeceflbr  of  Surajah  Dowla ;  and  was  nc^ 
fupported  in  his  pretenfions  by  the  general  of  the 
horfe,  and  by  Jugget  Seet  the  nabob's  banker,  the 
richeft  merchant  in  all  India.  By  thefe  three  the 
defign  was  communicated  to  Mr  Watts,  the  Eng- 
liih refident  at  the  nabob's  court,  and  by  him  to 
Colonel  Clive  and  the  fecret  committee  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  management  of  the  aiSFair  being  I.rt 
to  Mr  Walt's  and  Mr  Clive,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  cumrauntcaie  the  fecret  to   Omichund, 


ken  ofl^,  on  a  fuggeiftion  that  the  gox-emment  of    through  wboqd  the  corrcfpondence  that  was  ne- 


*  Chandemagore,  being  fubordinate  to  that  of  Pon 
dicherry,  could  not  render  any  tranfadion  of  this 
kind  valid.  It  remained  therefore  only  to  obtain 
the  confent  of  the  nabob  to  make  an  attack  upon 
thiff  place ;  but  in  ten  days  after  the  condufion  pf 
the  treaty,  he  fent  a  letter  to  Admiral  Watfon, 
complaining  of  hi?  intention.  To  this  the  admiral 
replied^  that  ♦*  he  was  ready  to  defift  from  his  in- 
tended enterprife,  If  the  French  would  agree  to  a 
folid  treaty  of  neutrality  ;  or  if  the  nabob,  as  vice- 
yoy  of  Bengal,  would  guarantee  this  treaty,  and. 
■promijfe  t9  protect  the  Engliih  from'  any  attempts 
■*■'*"  l>)r  tbp  Prencb  ^gwft  their  fcttlepientp  in 


ceflary  might  be  carried  on  with  Meer  Jaffier. 
This  agent  proved  fo  avaricious,  that  it  was  nk>U 
vcd  to  ferve  him  in  his  own  way ;  and  by  a  piece 
of  treachery  to  him  al(6,  to  gain  their  point  with 
both  parties.  Two  treaties  were  thcrttore  writ, 
ten  out ;  in  one  of  which  it  was  promifed  to  com- 

ewith  Omichund^s  demand,  but  in  the  other 
name  ^a^  not  even  mentioned ;  and  both  thefe 
treaties  were  figned  by  all  the  principal  perfons 
concerned*  Adm.  Watfon  alone  eycepte4»  whoa 
po  polit^l  motites  could  influence  to  6gn  an 
agreement  which  he  did  not  mean  to  ke<:p.  Tbets 
tfea^ws,  tb^im^'W  every  rdj)cd,  excepting  a»  to 
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Omkkoad'i  )ri&ir»  were  to  the  lUnowiog  imrpofe' : 
Y*  All  tlteefieds  and  fii^oriei  belonging  to  Ben- 
gal, Btbaff  mid  Orin^  ihall  itmaiB  in  pdfleffioo 
of  the  Bnglifliy  nor  ihould  any  more  Fiencb  ever 
be  allowed  to  fettle  in  theie  procfinoes.  s*  In  con- 
iideration  of  the  loflet  fufUined  by  the  Englifh 
company  by  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Calcutta, 


) 
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ther  with  two  pieces  of  cannon»  fix  pomderi 
On  this  expedition  the  major  eiated  his  otmoft 
diligence  to  overtake  hit  antagonifti  and  Q)ent« 
very  confiderable  (pace  of  time  in  thepuHuit ;  for 
though  he  fet  out  on  the  6th  July,  he  did  not  to* 
turn  to  MuKadabad  till  the  ift  of  September,  Mr 

^_,  ,, ^  .  ,    Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape; 

he  agreed  to  p^y  one  crore  of  rupees,  or  x,»5o,ooo  1.    but  though  the  major  did  not  fucceed  fin  the  prin- 


Iterling.  3.  For  the  eSeds  plundered  from  the 
Engliih  at  Calcutta,  he  engaged  to  p^y  50  lacks  of 
rupees,  or  615,000  L  4-  ^^  the  effeas  plunder- 
ed from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants  of  Calcutta,  ao  lacks,  or  150,000 1.  5.  For 
the  efieds  plundered  from  the  American  mer- 
chants, inhabitanU  of  Calcutta,  feven  lacks,  or 
87»5ool.  6.  The  diftribution  of  all  thefe  fums 
to  be  left  to  Admiral  Watibn,  Colonel  Clive,  Ro- 
ger Drakes  William  Watts,  James  Kilpatrick, 
and  Richard  Becheri  Efquire^  to  be  difpofed  of 
by  them  to  whom,  they  think  proper.  Every 
thing  being  now  completely  ready.  Colonel  Clive 
began  his  march  againlfc  Surajah  Dowla  on  the 
13th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  Surajah  Dowla 
fent  off  his  laft  letter.  The  decifive  aAion  at 
PlafTey  followed,  in  which  the  treachery  Of  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  commanded  part  of  the  nabob's 
troops,  and  ftood  neuter  during  the  engagement, 
undoubtedly  rendered  the  viAory  more  eafily  ac- 
quired. The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital 
with  a  few  that  oontinued  faithful  to  him.  He 
reached  the  city  in  a  few  hours,  but  left  it  the 
fgllowing  evening,  difguifed  like  a  Faquir,  with 
only  two  attendants.  By  tbefe  he  appears  to  have 
been  abandoned  and  even  robbed ;  for  on  the  3d 
of  July  he  was  found  wandering  forfaken  and  al 


cipalend  of  his  expedition,  he  Was  of  confider- 
able fervioe  to  the  company  and  to  bis  countiv. 
He  obliged  Ramnarain,  the  moft  powerful  rajab 
in  the  country,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Meer  Jtim 
fier ;  he  laid  open  the  interior  ftate  of  the  northern 
provinces ;  and,  in  conjundion  with  Mr  John* 
ftone,  gave  the  company  fome  infight  into  the 
faltpetre  bufinefs,  from  which  fuch  advaiitagct 
have  fince  been  derived  to  the  public.  Befbie  the 
return  of  Major  Coote,  Admiral  Fdcock  had  fiic- 
ceeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  coofew 
squence  of  the  deceafe  of  Adm.  Watfon^  who  died 
on  the  i6th  Auguft,  and  who  had  gained  I^^reat 
and  deferved  reputation.  News  were  alib  reoet- 
ved,  that  the  French  had  been  very  fUccdb^l  on 
the  coall  of  Coromandel.  Salabat  Zing,  had  ap- 
plied to  the'£ngli£h  for  affiftance  againft  the 
French ;  but  as  they  were  prevented  from  per- 
formmg  their  agreement  by  the  difefter  at  Calcut- 
ta, he  wat  under  a  oeceffity  of  acoommedatiQg 
the  differences  with  his  former  friends,  and  to  ad- 
mit them  again  into  his  fervice.  hL  Buffy  wat 
now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Mr  Law; 
who  had  coUeded  as  many  Europeans  in  his  jour- 
ney as  made  up  500  in  all.  With  thefe  he  under- 
took to  reduce  the  Englifh  fadories  of  Ingeram, 
HBandetmalanka,  arid  Vizagap^tam.    As  none  of 


moft  naked  On  the  road  to  Patna.    Neit  day  he    the  two  former  places  were  in  any  ftate  of  defence, 
wa3  ^Inrought  back  to  Muxadabad;  and  a_few    the  greateftpart  of  the  company  ^seffedsvrere  put 


hours  after  privately  beheaded  by  Meer  Jaffier's 
cldcft  fon*  The  uiurper  took' poffeffion  of  the 
capital  in  triumph }  and  on  the  aQth  June,  Cd. 
Clivc  went  to  the  palade,  and  in  prefence  of  the 
rajahs  and  grandees  of  the  court  folemnly  handed 
him  to  the  mufitud  (or  carpet^apd  throne  of  ftate, 


on  ihipboard  on  the  firft  alarm :  but  as  Vizaga- 
patam  was  garnfoned  by  140  Europeane  and  490 
fepoys,  it  was  fuppofed  that  it  would  make  fbme 
defence.  If  any  was  made,  however,  it  appears 
to  have  been  very  trilling  |  and  by  the  conqueft 
of  this,  the  French  became  mailers  of  all  the  coaHe 


where  he  was  unanimoufly  ialuted  Jwhabiar  or   &om  Oanjam  to  Mafulipatam,    In  the  foothem 


nabobs  and  received  the  fubmiilion  of  all  prefent. 
While  thefe  tranfedions  v^ere  going  forward,  tl)e 
utmoft  efforts  were  ufed  to  expel  th^' French  en* 
tirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  Of  capitula- 
tion at  Cfaandemagore,  the  whole  of  that  garrifon 
were  to  continue  prifoners  of  war ;  but  about  the 


proyinoes  the  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  the  Britilh 
caufe.  The  rebel  polygars  having  united  their 
forces  againft  Mazuphe  Cawn,  obtained  a  com- 
plete vidory  over  bun ;  after  which  the  Englifh 
fepoys,  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Madura,  the 
conqueror  ieized  upon  that  city  for  himfel£    In 


time  of  figning  the  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a  fmall    the  beginning  of  175$,  the  French  made  an  at-' 


body  of  troops  made  his  efc^pe  out  of  Caffumba- 
Tar,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Patna.  There 
he  had  been  proteded  bv  the  la^  nabob :  and  on 
the  conuDencement  of  frefh  hoftilities,  had  col- 
leded  about  ioq  French,  the  only  remains  of  that 
nation  in  Bengal,  to  try  to  affift  him.  With  thefe 
he  vraa  vrithin  two  hours  march  of  ^urajah  Dow- 
lah's  camp  when  the  battle  of  Flaffey  w^  fought } 
on  hearmg  of  which  he  (topped  ;  but  afterwards 
being  hifonned  of  the  nabob'3  efcape,  he  marcb^ 
ed  again  to  .his  aflSftancet  and  was  within  a  i«^ 
hours  of  Joining  him  when  he  was  taken*  Three 
days  after  he  was  purfued  by  M^jor  Eyre  Codte 
$it  the  head  of  %%%  EnropraiSt  three  companies  of 
fepoys,  50  Lafears,  lor  Indian  favors,  and  10  Mar« 


tempt  on  Tnnchinopoli.  The  command  was  gi- 
ven to  M.  d'Autreutl,  who  inifefted  the  place  with 
900  men  in  battalion,  4000  fepoysy  100  huffars^ 
and  a  great  body  of  Indian  horfe.  THnchinopdi 
was  then  in  no  condition  to  withftand  fuch  a  for- 
midable power,  as  moft  of  the  garrifon  had  gone 
to  befiege  Madura  under  Capt  Caillaud ;  who^ 
hearing  of  the  danger,  marched  back  with  all  hia 
forces,  and  entered  the  town  by  a  difBcult  road 
which  the  enemy  had  negledecl  to  guard ;  and 
the  French  general,  difconcerted  by  this  fuccd^ 
ful  mgnueuvre,  drew  off  his  fbrpes,  and  retume4 
to  Pondicherry.  Capt.  Caillaud  then  laid  iiege  to 
Madura,  but  was  fo  vigoroufly  repulfed,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  the  fiege  Jnto  a  blockade. 


^Uitjr  m^  or  pipn^^  to  plev  the  ro«d^  to^i^  before  imy  prpgreis  could  be  made  in  this  vray^ 

Mazupl)^ 


Qamnwhm  prevailed  upon  lo  §hre  it  up  .F<bu  1759,  tO-^hb  capture  of  FofrpiCHEttr 

lorthe  fun\  of  iTOfOoo  rupees*    A  large  garrifoii  in  Jan.  1761,    T^e  remainder  of  tfe  f  eir  17^ 

fii  fepoys  w^p  again  put  into  tbe  place,  and  CaiV  proved  entirely  ^vburabte  to  the  Brittfii  &rms.  BL 

liltd.rQturiiedtoTriDchipopoli.    An  ttnfuccefsfal  d'Ache  the  French  admfral;  i^fab  had  been  veiy 

altetQpt  waft{next  made  by  CoU  Ford  on  Neilore,  roughly  handled  by  Admiral  ^bcock  on  tbe  3d 

«  lai^ge  Jowji  furrounded  by  a  th^ek  mud  wait,  Auguft  17589  having  refitted  bn  fleet,  and  hm 

with  a  dry  ditch  on  all  fidey  but  one,  where  there  reinforced  by  3  ftien  of  wiir  at  the  iflands  of  Man. 

i$^  the.  bed  of  a  river  aiways  dry  |>ut  in  the  rainy  Tea-  ritius  and  Bourbon,  now  ventured  onee  more  to 


torn.  Thiff«nterprife  proved  unfuccefsful,  through 
tile  unhewd  of  cowardice  of  a  body  of  fepoys, 
who  having  iheltered  themfelve«:  in  a  ditch,  abio- 
jQtely  refufed  to  ftir  a  ftep  farther.  Several  other 
€Dterprifea  of  no  great  moment  were  vadertaken ; 
but  t|ie  event  waa  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to 
the  Sritifh,  whofe  force  by  the  end  of  the  cam- 
jpaig^  was  /efittced  to  1718  men,  while  that  oi 
tbe  French  amounted  to  3400  Europeans,  of 
whop  1000  ^were  fent  to  Pondicherry.  Both 
parties  now  received  confideraWe  reinforcements 
%roD\£urope;  Adm.  Pocock  being  joined  on  the 
a4th.  of.AXarch  by  Cora.  Stevens  with  a  fquadron 
of  five  men  of  .war,  and  the  French  by  9  men  of 
war  auHi  two  frigates^ having  on  boird  Gen.  Lally 
with,  a  large, b^ijy  of  troopg,  Tte  Britifti  ad- 
miraj  went  in  <iueft  pf  them,.  aiK^  an  engagement   lately  been  takei\  by  ^Colonel  Coote.  '  The  iuJvaa- 


face  his  antagonist,,  who  on  his  part  did  not  at  aH 
decline  the  combat  A  thhrd  battle  enfaed^on  the 
loth  Sept.  1759,  ^^^  ^^^  French,  notwithftand- 
ing  then*  fuperiority  both  in  number  of  fliips  and 
weight  of  metal,  Were  obliged  to  retreat  with  con^ 
fiderable  lofs ;  having'1500  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed,  while  thofe'  on  board  the  Engl^fli  iket  did  not 
exceed  s^»  "^f  t^e  I7lh  Qd.  the  Britifh  fleet 
was  completely  refitted ;  and  AdA).  Pocock  having 
been  joined  by  a  reinforcement  o<*  4  men  of  war, 
foon  after  returned  to  England.  All  this  time  the 
unfortunate  General  Lally  had  been  employed  io 
unfucce&fiji  endeavours  to'  retrieve  the  aJTairs  of 
his  countrymen :  ftill,  however,  he  attempted  to 
?<ft  on  the  ofenfive  j  out  his  fate  was  at  laft  deci- 
ded by  .laying  fiege  tO  Wandewafli,  "Which  bad 


took  plaoe,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with 
Ihe  I0&  9f  4oO;kUleid,  and  a  great  number  wound- 
ed, while  the  Engliib  had  pply  ^9  killed  and  89 
wottoded.  The  former  returned  to  Pondicherry, 
wheye  they  landed  their .joen,n>9ney,  and  troops. 
After  the  battle^  t^^ree  of  the  Britiih  captains  were 
tried  for  iniibebavionr,  <\nd  two  of  them  difmified 
firom.the  command  of  their  (hips.  As  foon  as  his 
veifeis  were  refitted,  the  admiral  iailed  again  ui 

'  i}ueiit  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not  bring  them  to 
an.  i^ion  .before  the  3d  of  Auguft,  when  the 
French  w^re  defeated  a  iecoad  tjme,  with  the  lofs 
of  ^51  killed  and  6o|  wounded.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  foccefs  at  fea,  the  Briti Ar  were  greatly  de- 
ficient in  land  forces;  the  re-eftabliihment  of  thdr 
aSaira  ii^  Bengal  having  almoft  entirely  drained 
tbe  &ttleii(ient8  on  tbe  coait  of  Coromandel  of  the 

.troops  neceffary  for  their  defence.  The  confe< 
^ueoce  of  this  was  th^  I0&  of  Fort  $t;  David, 
which  Gen.  Lally  reduced,  deftroyiog  the  forlifi- 
cationsf  demoUihing  alfo  the  adjacent  villages, 
and.  ravaging  the  country  in  Aich  a  manner  as  fiU- 
ltd  the  natiyes  with  indignation,  and  in  ^he  cad 
proved  very  prej^icial  to  his  affairs.  He  proved 
^iccefsful^  however^  in  jthc  redudiqn  of  Devjcot- 
tab,  but  was  obliged  to,  retreat  with  lofs  from  he- 


tage  In  numbers  was. entirely  in  favoor  of  the 
French  general ;  the  Britiih  army  cbnflftiog  only 
of  1 700  Europeans,  including  krtillery  and  cavalrr, 
while  the  French  amounted  to  2i 00  Earcpean's. 
The  auxiliaries  on  the  Englifli  fide  were  3000 
bbck  troops,  while  tnofe  of  the  French  amount- 
ed  fo  10,000  black  troops,  ahd  joo  Caffres;  nor 
was  the  odda  left  in  proportion  in  the  artillery, 
the  Enplifh  bringing  into  the  field  only  14  plecei 
of  cannon  and  one  howitzer,  while  the  French 
had  ft  c  pieces  hi  the  field  and  5  on  their  batteriet 
againfi  the  fort.  The  bittle  began  abotrt  11  .^.  M. 
on  the  lad  Jan.  1760,  and  in  three  hours  ^e  whde 
French  aiiny  fled  towards  their  cabip  ;  but  quit- 
ted it  on  finding  ^hemfelves  ^Urftied  bj^  tihe  En^- 
liih,  who  took  all  theif  cknnon  except  three  finiil 
pieces.  They  cplleded  thcmfelyes  under  the  walls 
of  Chehaput,  about  iS  miles  from  the  field  cif 
battle,  and  foon  after  rctited  to  Pondictierry,  Col. 
Coote  cauCed  the  country  to  be  wafted  to  the  vety 
gates  X)f  this  fortrefs,  by  way  of  TCtaliation  fbr 
what  the  French  had  done  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  JVlidras.  He'.then  fet  about  the  fiege  of  Chd- 
tapiit,  which  furrendered  hi  one  day :  a  confider- 
able  detachment  pf  the  enemy  wa«  intercepted  bf 
Capt.  Smith  j  the  fort  of  Trmmery  was  reduced 


fore  Janjore,  his  am^y  being  greatly  diftrefled  for  W  Major  Monfon,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Capt, 
•want  pf  broviifions^  and  money  being  fo  deficient,  Wood,  'this  laft  ^onqueft  enabled  the  Britiih  to 
that  on  t^e  7^^  of  Auguft  the^riegach  fclifid  and'  reft  ore  .'the  nabob  to  hts  dominions,  of  which  he 
carried  JQto  Pondicherry  a*  large  Dutch  (hip  froYn  had  be^h  deprived  by  the  French  5  and  it  greatly 
Batavia,  bound  to  .Negapatam,  and  took  out  of  ^veakened  both  the  French  force  and  intereft  in  Id- 
WaVnit  5000 1.  in  fpecie.  'From  this  time  t^e    dia.    M.  Lally,  in  the  mean  time,  htd  recalled 


affairs  of  the  French  daily  deciined.  On  their  re- 
treat {rom  Taiijore,  they  abandoned  the  ifland  of 
Syripgham  i  how^eyer,  they  took  Tripatore,  but 
were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the  important 
poft  of  Cl)inglapet,  about  '45  miles  SW.  of,  Ma- 
dras. Their  noyt  enterprifes  on  Fort  St  Oeorge 
i|Dd  Madras  were  equally  unfuccefsful.  fhe  lat- 
ter was  befieged  from  the  i%th  of  Dec.  1758  to 
^he.47th  of  Febri^ary  1759,  when  they  were  obli- 
ged to  abandon  it  with  great  lofs. 

(18.)  InDIAj  IflSTO&Y  pF  THE  WAH  |^y  FROM 


his  forces  from  Syringhatn,  by  which  means  %e 
augmented  his  army  with  500  Europeans.  AW 
thde  were  now  (liut  up  in  Pondicherry,  which 
was  become  the  laft  hope  of  the  Fi^ch  in  India, 
To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Adm.  Cotniih  ar- 
rived at  Madras  with  t!x  men  of  war  i  and  as  the 
^reqchhad  now  no  fleet  in  thefe  parts,  the  admi- 
ral readily  engaged  Xo  co-cq;»erate  with  the  hwd 
forces.  The  confequence  was  the  reduction  of 
Carical,  Chellambruhi,  and  Verdachellum,  by  a 
ft|fong  detachment  under^  M^jor  M<»n&» }  ^^'^^ 

Col. 


.       1    N    J>  <    103    >  IN    D 

Col.  Coote  reduced  Permaco3»  Almamverpa»  and    fignments  upon  landi.    to.  Tb«t  be  eocoor^gci 
Waldqur/  Thus  he  was  a^  lall  enabled  to  lay  -  the  obftniAipns  gijVen  to  the  free  currency  bf  the 


fiege  to  Pondicherry  itfelfk  Preyious  tdthis^  how- 
ever, it  hadb^D  blockaded  by  fea  ahd  land,  which 
reduced  the  place  to  great  ftraits  for  want  of  prp- 
Vifionsy  and  induced  a  mutinous  difpofition  among 
the  garrifon.  The  batteries  were  not  opened  till  the 
b|^inningofDec.X76o;  and  the  place  capitulated  on 
the  ijth  of  Jan.  1761,  by  which  an  end  was  put  t<f 
the  power  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the,  world, 

(19.)  iNDUy  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN,  FROM 
•  1^60   TO    17635    WITH    THE    RjkV0Lt7TI0NS    IR 

^EiiGAb,  &,Cs  While  the.  Bntifli  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  efiedua^y  reducing  the  power  of  their 
rivaU  in  every.part  of  Indja»  Meer'Jaffier,  the  na- 
bob of  Bengal,  wl^o  had  be^  raifed  to  that  digni- 
ty by  the  ruin  of  Sun^ah  Jjowla,  found  himfelf 
in  a  very.  <iiia{^reea^l?  fitMatiop*  The  treafyre  of 
the  i^te  nabob  had  been  Va]ued  at  no  lefs  th^p  64 
crore.pf  rupees,  about  So  mlUloDB  fterling;  and 
io  exp9<5^ation  of  iuch  a  vail  fiim,  Meer  Jaffier 
had  fabinitted  to  the  enopaous  exaflioos  of  the 
EngliCb.  Pn  hia  ax^cdiljon  to  the  governmenti 
faowevery  Uac  treafure  of  wnich  he  became  matter 
fell  fo  much  flioit  of  expe&ation,  that  he  could 
not  fulfil  bis  engag^noents  tp  themy  and  Aipply  the 
expenles  of  govemmeati  This  reduced  him  to 
the  extremity  of . mortgaging  his  revenues  to  fup- 
ply  prefei^t  demands,;  and  by  this. ruinous  ex- 
pedient be  put  it  but  of  his  own  power  tp  ex- 
tricate himfelf.  Xq  this  dilemma  his  grandees  be- 
came  factious  and  difcontented,  his  army  mutinous 
for  want  of  fiayy  and  himielf  odious  to  his  fubjcfts* 
by  the  exadiopis  he  was  neceifuated  to  lay  upon 
them.  The  £ngli(h»  who  for  their  own  intereft 
had  raifed  him  to  the  fiipreme  power*  no  fooner 
found  that  he  was  incapable  or  anfwering  their 
purpofe,  than  they  began  to  (cheme  againft  him : 
and  in  order  to  have  fome  colour,  for  pulling  down 
the  man,  whom  they  had  juft  let  lip,  they  either 
invented  or  gave  ear  to  th^  moft  malicious  calum- 
nies againft  him.  The  charges  brought  againft 
him  weve  thefe:  i.  That  foon  after  his  advance- 
ment he  bad  refolved  to  reduce  that  power  which 
ratiied  him  to  the  dignity*  a.  That,  to  eSeA  this» 
he  alTaflinated  or  baniihed  every  perfon  of  import- 
ance, whom  he  fufpedted  of  being  in  the  Englifh 
infcreft.  3.  That  he  had  ue^otiatedwith  the  Dutch 
to  introduce  an  armament  for  the  expuliion  of  the 
lingliih.  4.  That  he  had  in  different  inftancea 
been  guilty  of  the  deepeft  deceit  and  treachery  to- 
wards the  Englilh,  his  beft  beheiidors  and  allies. 
5.  That  at  three  different  periods  the  EngHHi  com- 
mander io  <;hief  had  been  bafely  deferted  both  by 


Englifh  ficca<;'by  which  the  company  fuffered 
heavy  loffes.    ii.  That  by  his  cruelties  fib  ha4 
rendered  it  fcandalous  for  the  ^ngliih  to  fupport 
bis  government  any  longer;  and,*  i».  That  try 
his  mifcondu<ft  he  had  brouj^ht  thb  afi&irs  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  bis  own,  intotheutmoft  dagger 
of  ruin.    How  thefe  charges  were  fupported  it  H 
difficult  to  knbw,- nor  perhaps  were  the  aceuiera 
very  folicitous  about  the  Ihength  of  their  evidence. - 
This  feems  the  more  probable,  as  the  acciiihtiotta 
of  cruelty  were,  in  fome  inftances  at  leaft,  void 
of  foundatfpn.    On  the  i3tB  of  June  1760*  Mr 
Holwell  wrote  fronfi  Calaitta  to  Mr' Warren  Haf. 
tings,  that  by  exprefs  he  had  received  inteUigeoee 
gf  the  nmrder  of  the  princefies  of  Aliverdy  Khan 
and  Shah  Ahmet  14  a  moft  inhuman  manner,  bf 
Meer  JafRer's  orders,  in  like  inanner  we  were  toM 
that  many  others*  of  Surajah  Dowla's  reUktiom 
had  perifhed ;  yet  when  it  was  thought  proper  to 
replace  Meer  Jaffier  iif  1761,  all  thefe  dead  per« 
fo^is  were  £ound  alive  excepting  two.   It  muft  al« 
fo  be  remembered,  in  behalf  A  the  unfortunate 
nabob,  that  befides  the  fums  exaded  of  him  bf 
the  Englf fh  at  his  accefiion,  he  had  ceded  to  them 
a  large  extent  of  territoryi  and  granted  them  fo 
many  immunities  in  trade,  that  he -had  in  a  man- 
ner  deprived  himfelf  of  ah  his  refources;  and  It 
was  impofTible  for  him  to  defray  the  nedeffary  ex- 
penfes  Without  either  extorting  money  from  his 
fubjeifts,  or  infringing  the  privileges  he  had  lb  in* 
confiderately  granted.    There  were  two  aceoucltt 
of  this  remarkable  revolution  publifhed,  material* 
ly  difFering  from  one  another.    The  firft  was  gi- 
ven in  a  memorial  drawn  up-  a^  a  confqlta^on  at 
Fort  Wiljiam,  Nov.  10.  1760,  vrherp  were  prefect 
Henry  Vanfittartj.Efq.  prefident;  William  Elliv 
B.  Summer,  William  M'Guire,  Henry  Verelft,  and 
Henry  Smyths,  Efq.  **  We  refolved  (fay's  the  go- 
vernor) to  g'^ve  the  nabob  the  next  day  (Odtober 
19.  1760)  to  reflet  upon  the  letters  I  had  ddlver* 
ed  him,  propofing  fome  mcafures  for  regulating 
thefe  abufes.   I  heard  nothing  from  him  all  that 
day ;  but  found  by  my  intelligence,  that  he  had 
been  in  counfel  at  bis  old  advifers,  whof(^advice# 
I  was  fure,  would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  and  of  the  company.    I  therefore  de- 
termined to  a<ft  immediattately  on  the  nabob^sfear. 
There  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity,  thi(n  the 
night  of  the  19th  offered,  it  being  the  conclufiont 
of  the  Gentoo  feaft,  when  all  tbe  principal  peo-r 
pie  of  that  call  would  be  pretty  well  faittgued  withr 
their  cerehion\e8^i  Accordingly  I  agreed  with  Col. 


the  nabob  and  his  fon,  when  he  and  his  troops    CaillaUd,  that  he  fhould  crofs  the  river* with  tbe 


vere  hazarding,  their  lives  for  themi  6*  That  he 
meditated  a  fecret  and  feparaie  treaty  with  Shah 
Zaddah,  the  Mogul's  fon,  and  had  intended  to 
betray  the  Englifh  to  him.  7.  That  the  whole 
term  of  his  government  had  been  one  uninterrupt- 
ed chain  of -cruelty,  tyranny,  and  oppreilion.  8. 
That  he  meditatedt  and  was  near  carrying  into 
cxecutioUf  an  infamous  fecret  treaty  with  the 
Mahrattasy  which  would  have  proved  the  total 
deftrudioQ  of  the  country  if  it  had  taken  place. 
9.  That  he  threw  every  poifible  obftrudlion  in  the 
ray  of  the  colkaionof  the  ia^iSh  tuniaf  or  af. 


detachment  between  three  and  four  in  the  mom^ 
ing;  and,  having  joined.  Cdfiim  Ali  Khan  and 
his  people,  march  to  the  nabob's  palace,  and 
furround  it  juft  at  day-break.  Being  extremely 
dedrous  tp  prevent  diflurbance  or  bloodfbed,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  nabob,  telling  him,  I  had  bee» 
waiting  all  the  day  in  expectation  that  he  would 
have  fettled  the  ungent  affairs  upon  which  I  con- 
ferred with  him  yefterdayj  but  his  having  favoured, 
me  with  no  atifw^,  plainly  fhowed,  that  all  I  could; 
reprefent  to  him  for  the  good  of  his  country  would*  t 
have  no  effedt,  as  long  as  ^is  eril  connfeUors  were 

about 
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Aoot  Uft  perfoiiy  who  would  in  the  end  dq)iive 
hun  of  his  goveranaenty  and  ruin  the  company*! 
afiairs.  For  this  reafon  I  had  fent  Col.  Catllaud 
with  forces  to  wait  upon  hinit  and  to  expel  fhofe 
bad  connfellorsi  and  place  his  afiairs  in  a  proper 
ftate,  and  I  would  (hortly  follow.  This  letter 
I  gave  to  the  colonel,  to  lend  to  the  nabob  at 
fttch  a  time  as  he  ihould  think  moft  expedient. 
Meafures  were  taken  at  the  iame  time  for  feizing 
his  three  unworthy  miniftersy  and  to  place  Coffim 
All  Khan  in  the  full  management  of  all  the  affairs, 
in  quality  of  deputy  and  fucceflbr  to  the  nabob. 
The  neceiianf  preparations  being, made  with  all 
the  care  and  fecrecy  pofflhlcy  the  colonel  embarked 
with  the  troops,  joined  Cofiim  AU  Khan  without 
the  leaft^alarm,  and  marched  into  the  court*  yard 
of  the  palace  juft  at  the  proper  inllant.  The  gates 
«f  the  mner  court  being  ihuti  the  colonel  formed 
liis  men  without,  and  fei^t  the  letter  to  the  nabob, 
who  was  at  firft  in  a  great  rage,  and  long  threat- 
ened that  he  would  make  what  relUlance  he  could, 
Md  take  his  fate.  The  colonel  forbore  all  hoftili- 
ties,  and  feveral  meflages  pafTed  between  him  and 
the  nabob.  The  affair  remained  in  this  doubtful 
ftate  for  two  hour^  when  the^oabob,  finding  his 
pernfting'  was  to  no  purpofey  fent  a  meffage  to 
Coflim  All  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  rea- 
dy to  fend  the  iSnls  and  all  the  enfigns  of  dignity^ 
provided  he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  chai^ge 
of  the  government  upon  him,  to  difchatge  all  ar« 
mrs  due  to  the  troops,  to  pay  the  ufual  revenue 
to  the  king,  to  (ave  his  life  and  honour,  and  to 
give  him!  an  allowance  fufficlent  for  his  mainte- 
nance. All  thefe  conditions  being  agreed  to,  Cof« 
fim  Ali  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  old  nabob  came 
out  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  he  depended  on 
him  for  his  life.  The  troops  then  took  poffeflion 
of  all  the  gates ;  and  the  old  nabob  was  told,  that 
not  only  his  perfon  was  fate,  bat  his  government 
too  if  he  pleafed,  of  whi^  it  was  never  intended 
to  deprive  him.  He  anfwered,  that  he  had  now 
ao  more  buiinefs  in  the  city,  where  he  Ihould  be 
p  continual  danger  from  Coflim  ^]i  Khan;  and 
if  he  was  permitted  to  go  and  live'at  Calcutta,  he 
ihould  be  contentedn    CoiBm  Ali  Khan  was  now 

J>laced  on  the  muinud,  and  the  people  in  general 
eemedluuich  pleafed  vrith  the  revolution.  The 
old  nabob  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  even  for  one 
ni^ht  in  the  city.  Coflim  Ali  Khan  fupplied  him 
with  boats,  and  permitted  him  to  take  away  about 
60  of  his  family,  with  a  reafonable  Quantity  of 
jewels.  He  begged  that  lie  might  fleep  in  his 
boat  that  nigft  $  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  lad  of  Odober  he  fet  out 
for  Calcutta^  and  arrived  there  on  the  %^th»  He 
was  met  by  a  deputation 'from  the  council,  and 
treated  with  every  mark  of  refped  due  to  his  fbr- 
mer  dignity."  The  fecond  account  of  this  afialr 
was  not  publiflied  till  the  zath  of  March  176%, 
and  was  flgned  Eyre  Coote,  P.  Amyatt^  John  Cav- 
aac,  W.  Ellis,  S.  Batfon,  H.  Verellt  *"  In  Sept. 
X760,  (iay  they)  when  there  was  not  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  a  rupture  or  difguft  between  us  and 
the  nabob,  but  fnendfliip  and  harmony  fbblift- 
Ing,  Meer  Coflim  Khan,  his  fon-in-law,  came  down 
to  Calcutta,  and  having  itaid  a  fhort  time  return- 
ed to  Bioorfliedabad.  A  few  days  after  Mr  Van- 
fittart  went  up  to.  that  city,  on  the  pretence  of  a 
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vifit  to  the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier.  CoLCaSlaQi 
with  ftoo  Europeans  and  fome  fepoy^  attended 
him ;  whq,  it  "was  pretended,  were  going  to  joiii 
the  army  at  Patna.  iVhen  Mf' Vanfittait  atmed 
at  Moradbiug,  the  nabob  paid  faha  two  fifits; 
at  the  laft  of  #hich  Mr  Vanfittart  gave  him  thne 
letters,  propofin^  the  reformation  of  abufes  in  hit 
government,  xnfiftfd  on  his  naming  fome  pcrfoa 
among  his  relations  to  take  charge  of  Ae  fiibab- 
fliip,  and  particularly  recommoided  CoffimAii 
Khan,  who  was  fent  for,  and  the  nabol>defifedto 
flay  till  he  came:  But  the  nabob,  being  greatly  6- 
f  igued,  was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his  palace.  The 
night  and  fdltowiog  day  pafled  in  conceiting  mea^ 
fures  with  Coflim  Ali,  how  to  put  in  ezecotiaDthe 
plan  before  agreed  on  in  Catonttat  ^ere  a  treaty 
was  figned  for  this  purpofe.  In  confequenoe  ci 
thefe  deliberations,  our  troops  croflbd  the  river 
next  night,  and  bemg  joined  by  Coffim  and  his 
party,  furrounded  the  nabob's  palace;  A  letter 
from  Mr  Vanfittart  was  fent  in  to  the  Dab6b,*de^ 
manding  his  compliance  with  what-faad  been 
propofed  to  htm.  To  this  the  nabob  returned 
for  anlwer,  *  that  he  never  expeded  fiich  nfage 
from  the  Englifli ;  that  while  a  force  was  at  hii 

gite#,  he  would  enter  into  no  terms.'  A  nef* 
ge  was  fent  in,  that  if  he  did  not  diiedly  com- 
ply, he  ihould  be  obliged  to  florm  the  palace. 
Aftoniflied  and  terrified  at  this  menaoe,  be  open- 
ed the  gates,  exclaiming,  that  *  he  was  betray- 
ed ;  that  the  EdgUfli  were  guilty  of  peijury  aod 
breach  of  faith ;  that  he  perceived  theur  defigns  a- 
gainft  his  government;  that  he  had  friends  enough 
to  hazard  at  leaft  one  battle  in  his  defence;  but  al- 
though no  oaths  were  facred  enough  tobindtheEog* 
lifli,  yet  as  he  had  fwom  to  be  their  faithful  friend, 
he  would  never  fwerve  from  his  engagement,andia- 
ther  fuffer  death  than  drawhis  fword  againftthem.' 
So  fufpicious  washe  of  betngfold,thatbedetiredto 
know  what  fum  of  money  Coflim  Ali  Khan  was  to 
give  for  the  fubahfl]ip,and  hewould  givebalf  as  much 
more  to  be  continued.  He  hoped,  howeter,  if  they 
intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  his  fon-in-law,  from  whom 
he  feared  the  worft ;  but  wiflied  tliey  vronld  carry 
him  from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  frfety 
in  Calcutta,  **  This  laft  requeft  of  the  nabob  was 
conftrued  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  reignaticm. 
Our  troops  took  pofleflion  of  the  palace  ;  Meer 
Coflim  was  raifed  to  the  mufnud ;  and  the  old 
nabob  hurried  into  a  boat,  with  a  few  of  his  domef- 
tics  and  necefl^aries,  and  fent  away  to  Calcatu  in 
a  mannef  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  rank  be 
fo  latelT  hdld,  as  was  alfo  the  fcanty  fubfiftence 
allo^ea  him  for  his  maintenance  at  Calcutta  bv 
his  (bn-in-law.  Thus  was  Jaffier  Ali  Kban  depol- 
ed,  in  breach  of  a  treaty  founded  on  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  oaths,  and  in  vicriation  of  the  national  faith." 
According  to  this  account,  the  fervants  cf  the 
company,  who  were  the  prcjeftors  of  the  revoln- 
tion,  maide  no  fecret  that  there  was  a  prefent  pro* 
mifed  them  of  ao  lacks  of  rupees  from  Cofihn,  who 
was  defirous  of  mid^ing  the  firft  ad  of  bis  power 
the  afTaflination  of  Jaffier^  sod  was  very  much  dif- 
plealed  when  he  found  that  the  EnglSui  iotended 
giving  him  protedion  at  Calcutta.  It  could  firarce 
be  fuppofed  that  Meer  Coflim,  raifed  to  the  na- 
bobflnp  in  this  manneri  could  be  ittort  fakhfol 

to 
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to  the  EflglUh  tban  Meer  Jaifiei;  Ibad  bMix.  No- 
thing idTaotageous  to  the  intereiif  of  the  opQiDany 
could  indeed  be  reafonably  expofled.  from  luqh 
arerolutioau:  Nofircceflbr^iiMearJalfier'^could  be 
iDoreentir^  ia  fub^edion  thao  th^  .late  nabob» 
from  his  natural  iinbecility,  had'been.  This  lad 
confideratioo  had  induced  maay  ofthe  oouncil  at 
£rft  to  oppofe  the  lefolutton  i  >and  indeed  the  only 
plaufible  pretence  for  it.  wai>  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Meer  Jaffier  vad  fo  very  weak,  that,  un- 
Ids  he  war  aided  and  evea  control^l/edbyfome 
perfonsof  ability^  be  himloif  mod  £oon  .be  ruined* 
and  very  probaUy  the.  interefts  ikf  the,  <:onipany 
aioDg  with  htau<  lieer.  CofliAi  hqwever^  waaa 
man  of  a  very  different  4i^ofilion.&opi  hi9  father- 
in-law.  As  he.knewt^hjtf  ht  h»d  iiot  bi)en  ferved 
by  the  Eaglifhi  ottt^f  6rteiid(hip>  fo  hQ-did  not 
think  of  making  any  petun  of  gratitude ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  thi8>  coniidered  only  J^yr  he  cquld  QQoft 
eafily  get  rid  of  fucb<  troubleCan^e. allies,.:  Foi;a* 
while,  however,  it-  was  neceflarf  foe  him  4q  dif- 
femble,  and  to  take,  all  the  9^^tAgf^  he  could ;of 
the  power  of  his  allies  whilft  'A  CQUld  be  ferytcea^le^ 
to  him.  By  their  alEftance  be  o)^rfd  his  dony- 
nioDs  of  imraderj^,  and  ftr/sngtheried;  his  frontiers 
againft  them ;  he  reduced  the  r^ja^hs  who  had  re- 
belled again  ft  his  predeceflbr,  obliging  them  to  pay 
the  ufual  tribute  ;  by  which^  means  he  repaired 
his  finances,  and  thereby  fecured  the  fidelity  of  his 
troops.  Having  thus^  by  the  aili fiance  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  brought  his  government  into  fubjec- 
tion,  he  took  the  mod  efqdual  means  of  fecuring 
hfmielf  againft  their  power.  As  the  vicinity  of 
his  capital,  Muxadabad,  to  Calcutta,  gave  the  £ng- 
li(h  fadory  there  any  opportunity  of  infpeding 
his  anions,  and  interrupting  his  defignswhen^ they 
thought  proper,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Mong- 
heer,  a  place  aoo  miles  farther  up  the  Ganges, 
which  he  fortified  in  the  bed  and  moft  expeditious 
manner  he  could.  Being  fenfibje  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  European  difcipline,  he  refolved  to  ne.w- 
xnodel  his  army.  For  this  purpofe  he  coUeAed 
all  the  Armenian,  Perfiaii,  Taitar,  and  other  fol-^ 
diers  of  fortune,  whofe  military  chara<fler9  might 
fervc  to  jaife  the  fpirits  of.  his  Indian  forces,  and 
abate  their  natural  timidity.  He  alfo  collededall< 
the  wandering  Europeans  wlio  had  borne  arms,  and 
the  fepoys  who  had  been  difmiffed  from  the  Eng- 
liih  fervice,  and  didributed  them  among  his  troops 
to  teach  them  the  Englifh  exercife.  He  changed 
the  fafhion  of  the  Indian  muikets  from  matchlocks 
to  firelocks ;  and  as  their  cannon  were  almoft  as 
deficient  as  their  fmall  arms,  be  procured  a  pat- 
tern of  one  from  the  EngliOi,  by  which  he  foon 
formed  a  train  of  artillery :  and  having  thus  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  enable  himfelf  to  with- 
ftand  the  Eogliih  by  force  of  arms,  he.  refolved  al- 
fo to  firec  liis  court  from  their  en)»flaries,  by  im- 
prifoning  or  putting  to  death  every  perfon  of  any 
confequence  in  his  dominions  who  h^d  fhown  any 
attachment  to  their  intereft.  His  next  Acp  was  to 
free  himfelf  from  thofe  reftraints  .which  his  pre- 
deceifor  Meer  Jaffier,  and  even  he  himfelf,  had 
been  obliged  to  lay  upon  the  Indian  trade,  to  gra- 
tify the  avarice  of  his  European  allies.  At  his  ac« 
cefGun,  indeed,  he  had  ceded  to  the  company  a 
traA  of  land  worth  no  Icfs  than  700,000 1.  an- 
nually, befid^  70^000 1.  a-Ypljr  on  other  accounts. 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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All  this,  however,  was  not  fufiicient ; 
mnnitiea  granted  them  in  trade  were  of  fti 
confe<}tteace  than  even  thofe  vaft  conceflic 
knew  by  experience  the  dtftrefs  whith  ti 
munities  had  brought  upon  his  predecef! 
therefore, determined  to  put  an  end  to  thi 
purfuanpe  of  this  refolution,  he  began,  i 
every  ^ere  to  fubjedt  the  Englifh  tradei 
I^yment  of  certain  duties  throughout  his 
ons,.  and  required  that  their  difputes,  if 
the  limits  of  their  own  jorifdidion,  (hi 
decided  by  his  magift rates.  This  gave 
alarm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  November  i; 
governor  Mr  Vanfittart  waited  on  him  in  p 
Mongheerf  to  expoftnlate  with  him  upon  1 
jeA.  The  nabob  anfwered  his  remondra 
the  following  manner :  *'  If  (f^id  he)  the 
of  the  Engtifl)  company  were  permitted  to 
all'^rts,  and  in  ail  comm6dities,  cuftom 
BE|any  of  them  now  pretend,  they  mnft  oi 
draw  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hands, 
cuftoms  would  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  xt« 
much  more  for  itiy  intereft  to  lay  trade  en 
pen,  vind  coUedt  no  cuftolns  from  any  perfc 
ever  upon  any  kind  of  merchandize.  Thii 
draw  a  numbe;*  of  merchants  into  the  coun 
increafe  mv  revenues  by  encouraging  thecul 
and  manufacture  of  a  large  quantity  of  g< 
fale,  at  the  fame  time  (hat  it  would  ef! 
cut  off  the  principal  fubjed  of  difputes. wt 
difturbed  the  good  underftanding  betweei 
objed  which  1  have  more  than  any  other  at 
By  thefe  intimations  Mr  Vanfittart  was  vei 
difconcerted ;  nor  indeed  was  it  in  any 
power  to  devife  a  plaufible  anfwer,  1W 
nabob  had  threatened  was  evidently  in  his 
and  though  he  had  laid  the  trade  entire! 
no  reafonable  fault  could  have  been  fou 
him.  The  proceeding,  however,  tended 
ly  to  deftroy  the  private  trade  Carried  of 

Sentlemen  of  the  fadory;  and  even  t( 
ice,  as  they  laid',  that  of  the  compar 
Mr  Vanfittart  therefore  thought  proper  t< 
to  ceftain  regulations,  by  which  the  trad 
Engliih  was  put  under^  certain  rcftridtiom 
new  agreement  being  inftantly  put  in  exec 
the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoft 
tion at  Calcutta.  On  the  1 7th  Jan.  1763,  t 
cil  pafled  a  refolution,  difavowing  the  tre£ 
by  the  governor,  an(L  affirmed  that  he  al 
right  to  which  he  was^y  no  means  authori; 
the  regulations  propofed  were  diihonoii 
them  as  Englifhmen,  and  tended  to  the  n 
public  and  private  trade ;  and  that  the  pi 
ifluing  out  regulations  independent  of  the 
was  an  abfolute  breach  of  their  privilege! 
fent  orders  therefore  to  all  the  fadlories, 
part  of  the  agreement  between  the  gove 
nabob  ihould  be  fubmitted  to.  Applica 
again  made  to  Meer  Coilim  to  perfuade 
third  agreement ;  but  before  the  iiiccefi 
negotiation  could  be  known,  hofiilities  < 
ced  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh.  There  ws 
time  in  the  city  of  Path  A  (fituated  on  1 
ges,  about  300  miles  above  Calcutta),  a  fort 
tory  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  Compan 
were  a  few  European  and  Indian  foldi 
(his  fa<^ory  the  (iity  was  fuddenly  attacki 
O 
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^^  of  Ji|D9.i76j,  and  inftantlf  takcn^  thou^  it  artUlcrf.    TfaSt  ftwng  poA  was  taken  V  ftnta- 

wasdefcndedbyaftroorsarrifon^andthefottieca.  gcmi  a  f«iiit  being  made  with  a  foudl  body  of 

tons  had  been  newiv  repaired*     The  governor  troopa  ag:ainft  that  part  ^whcre  the  eoenr  had  to^ 

and  ganrifoq  fled  out  mto  the  coantry  on  the  firft  leded  their  greaCeft  ftwngth.    Thus  their  alten- 

appearance  of  danger:   but  perceiving  that  the  tion  was  drawn  cnCirely^to  that  place,  without  re. 

vidtort  took  no  care  to  prevent  a  furprtfe,  he  fud-  gaiding  others  where  no  attaek  waa  apprehended, 

denly  returned  with  a  reinforcement  from  the  The  greateft  part  of  the  Britifh  army,  however, 

countryy  retook  the  city,  and  either  cut  in  piecea  had  in  the  night  time  marched  round  the  Indian 

or  drove  into  their  fort  all  the  Engliih  who  W^ere  fortification,  and^jy  day  break  oaade  a  furious  aC 

in  it,  after  having  been  only  four  hours  in  poAeffiofi  fault  on  a  place  whera  there  was  only  a  flight 

of  the  place.    TheEnglifti,  difheartened  by  this  '     ~  '  '"" — "^  *"  *  "^ ' ^ — " 


guard.  Tbefe  Ihftancly  fled ;  the  evticndsmeoti 
were  abandoned  i^and^he  cityy  which  was  pro- 
teaed  orily  by  th«m,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
conquerors.  The  Br&tHh  now  penetrated  mto  the 
heart  of  the  pro^ncetcrofled  t«ie  namerooa  brancli. 
et  1^  th^  Ganges,  and  travsried  morafles  and  Uh 
refts  in  qiteft  of  the  enetnyv  Meer  Coffim,  od  tbe 
other  hand,  was  not  wanriog  fci  his  defence ;  but 
th<?  i^tmoft  efforts  he  could  ufe  were  totally  infuf- 
fid^t  to  flop  the  career  of  all  enemy  (6  powerful 
and  viftorious.  Tbe  two  armies-met  on  the  hanki 
of  a  river  called  Nyfuu  N»lims^  on  the  fecood  of 
AUguft  1763.  The  Itadians  had  chofeii  their  poft 
with  great  judgment,  and  had  rnuth  more  tbe 
appearance  of  an  European  army  than  ever  wai 
obferved  before,  not  only  in  their  arms  and  k- 
coutrementa,  but  in  their  dirifion  into  brigades, 
and  even  in  their  clothing.  The  battle  was  much 
more  obftinate  than  ufual,  being  continued  for 
four  hours  ;  but  though  the  Indian  army  confifted 
of  no  fewer  than  aoyooo  horfe  and  8o©o  foot,  the 
Englirh  proved  in  theend  vidorioua,aod  the  encmf 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  lofs  of  all 
their  cannon.  From  this  time  the  Indiana  ^  pot 
attempt  any  regular  engagement  with  tbe  Britifli. 
They  made  a  ftand  indeed  at  a  place  named  Mda 
Nuiiay  which  they  had  fortified  in  fuch  a,  aaanner 
that  it  feemed  piwtf  againft  any  fuddea  attack.  But 
here  alfo  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  again  de- 
ceived, and  the  place  was  taken  with  great  flaugh- 
ter.  They  now  abandoned  a  vaft  iraA  of  country, 
and  though  there  were  feveral  very  defenfible  pofts, 
they  never  attempted  to  ftop  the  progre&  of  the 
Englifti,  but  laid  open  the  whole  country  to  the 
very  gates  of  Mongheer.  The  next  operation  was 
tfce  fiege  of  Mongheer  itfelf;  which,  iiotwithftan4* 
ing  all  the  pains  Meer  Coflim  had  been  M  to  for- 
tify it,  held  out  only  nine  days  aftwr  the  trenches 
were  opened :  fo  that  nothing  now  remained  to 
complete  the  conqueft  of  Bengal  but  the  rcduo 
tion  of  the  city  of  Patna.  Meer  Coflim,  in  the 
mean  time,  enraged  at  the  irrefiftiblc  progrefs  of 
the  Englifh,  vented  his  rage  00  the  unhappy  pri- 
Ibners  taken  at  Patna ;  all  of  whom,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  ftoo,  be  caufed  to  be  inhaaaanly  mur- 
dered. This  villany  was  perpetrated  by  ooe 
Sometif  a  German,  who  had  orighnally  been  ia 
the  French  lervice^but  deferted  from  them  to  the 
Snglifti  Eaft  India  company,  and  iVom  tbe  com* 
pany  to  Meer  Coflim.  Dr  Follarton  was  the  only 
perfon  who  efcaped,  having  received  a  pardon 

^^ ^..,    from  the  tyrant  a  few  days  before  the  maffaac 

Imt  an  army  of  10,000  Indians  was  advantageoufly  This  inhumanity  was  far  from  bemg  of  any  ferrice 
pofted  between  the  river  and  the  chy.  Thefe  to  the  caufc  of  Meer  Coffim.  Major  Adams  march- 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  Major  Adams  pufhed  ed  without  dekiy  from  Mongheer  to  Patna ;  and 
on  diredly  for  the  capital.  In  his  way  he  found  as  ihe  place  was  indiflerently  fortified,  it  made  but 
the  Indians  again  ftrongly  pofted  with  entrench*  a  feeble  refiftance.  The  cannon  of  the  Esgliib 
intitta  IS  &et  high,  and  defiraded  by  a  numeroui    foon  made  a  praAicablc  breach,  and  10  8  days  this 

gitat 


4ifafter,  did  not  now  think  themfelves  able  to  de- 
nnd  their  fort  againft  the  Indians ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  left  it,  with  a  defign  to  retreat  into 
th©  territorJeji  of  a  neighbouring  nabob ;  but  be- 
ing purfued  by  a  fuperioribrce,  they  were  all  eithH- 
kiUed  or  taken*  This  piece  of  perfidy,  the  nabob 
lupaid  by  another,  viz.  flaughtering  the  deputies 
who  had  been  fent  him  by  the  council  of  Cakrotta, 
U  tseat  about  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to 
«o«m^cial  aflairs.  They  fet  out  from  Mongheer 
.«n  the  a4th  of  June,  having  been  unable  to  bring 
Meer  Coflim  to  any  terms ;  and  though  he  ftir- 
B^ed  rhem  with  the  ufual  paflports,  yet,  as  they 
weve  pafling  the  city  of  Muxadabad,  they  found 
themfelves  attacked  by  a^umber  of  troops  aifem- 
Med  for  that  purpofe  on  both  fides  of  the  river, 
whofe  fire  killed  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  boats. 
Mr  Amyatt,  the  chief  of  theembafly,  landed  with 
a  few  fepoya,  whom  he  forbid  to  fire,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  make  the  enemy's  troops  underftand 
that  he  was  fumiflicd  with  the  nabob's  paflports, 
aind  had  no  defign  of  committing  any  hoftilities; 
but  the  enemy's  horfe  advancing,  fome  of  the  fe- 
poya fired,  notwithftanding  Mr  Amyatt's  orders 
to  the  contrary.  On  this  a  general  confufion  en- 
wdt  and  Mr  Amyatt,  withmoft  of  the  fmall  par- 
ty  who  attended  him,  were  cut  in  pieces.  Thefe 
ada  of  treacherous  hoftility  were  foon  followied 
by  a  fomal  declaration  of  war.  Meer  Jfaflier, 
notwithftanding  the  crimes  formerly  alledged 
againft  bmp  was  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and 
the  army  immediately  took  the  field  under  the 
command  of  Major  Adams.  The  whole  force, 
bowever,  at  firft  confifted  only  of  one  regiment 
«f  the  king's  troops,  a  few  of  the  company's,  two 
troops  of  European  cavaliPy,  ten  companies  of  Te- 
poys,  and  la  pieces  of  cannon.  Thefe  very  foon 
came  to  adlion  with  the  enemy ;  and  having  got 
the  better  in  two  flcirmiflies,  cleared  the  country 
cf  them  asfkr  as  Coflhnbuzar  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and 
MuMdabad,  or  Murfliedabad,  the  capital  of  the 
jpfttfiBca. 

(aO.)lNDtAt   HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN,  FROM 
JUHB,  1763,  TO  THRTRSarV  WITH  SyjAHDoW- 

i»A,  III  1765.  The  war  was  now  carried  on  with 
uninterrupted  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  tbe  Englifti  \ 
nor  does  it  appear  that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer 
Coflim  to  dircipline  his  troops  had  made  them 
able  to  cope  with  the  Europeans.  The  Ei  glifli 
i  fuffi^red  to  pafs  the  river  w'thcut  oppofition } 
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great  dtf  was  taleea  by  ftorm.     Thtitf  the  nabob  and  invading  diflbr^nt  parts  of  theroTsl  dominioMi 

wa»  deprived  of  aHliis  fortified  pkacesy  his  army  to  what  can  all  thofe  wrong  proceedings  be  attri* 

reduced  to  a  (mall  body*  and  himielf  obliged  to  buted,  but  to  an^abfolute  difregard  to  the  courts 

fty  to  Sujah  Dowh  nabob  of  Oude»  who  aSed  as  and  a  wicked  deiign  of  feizinji^  the  country  to 

grud  Visier  to  the  Mogoh    Here  he  was  kindly  yourfeWes  ^  If  thefe  diftnrbaaces  have  arifen  from 

received,  and  an  afylum  promiied  for  his  perfon^  your  own  improper  delires,  defift  Irom  fuchbeha^ 


but  admittance  was  refafed  to  his  army,  nor  would 
the  nabob  confent  to  make  bis  country  a  feat  of 
war.    The  EngUih  were  now  entire  malters  of 
Bengal  \  far  though  Meer  Jaffier  was  prootoimed 
nabob,  he  bad  now  oo  authority  farther  than  they 
pleafed  to  give  him«    BAajor  Adams  did  not  kSn^ 
fnrvive  the  eon^tieft  of  Patna,  which  was  taken 
on  the  «th  ^0^.1763  $  he  died  in  March  1764* 
Meer  Coffim  being  thus  driven  out,  an  agent  was 
lent  fr6m  Calcutu  to  S^jah  Dowla,  propoflng  an 
alliance  with  him  and  the  Mogul,  who  was  along 
wth  him,  and  offering  to  affift  them  againft  Meer 
Coffim  or  any  other  enemy  who  ihould  attempt 
an  iovafion  of  tbeirdominions;  in  return  for  which, 
it  wasexpeded  thatthey  (houlddecUre  themfelves 
open  enemitfs  tm  etAm,  and  ufe  tbehr  utmoft  en- 
deavours  to  (bice  and  dehver  bim  op  with  alt  his 
sfleds.    This  defign  was  eommnnicated  to  Major 
Adams  on  the  ttb  I>ec.  1763 )  hot  as  be  was  next 
day  to  reflgn  the  command  of  the  army,  Major 
Caraac  vras  defircd  to  take  the  command  upon 
bim,  and  to  watcb  the  motions  of  Meer  CoiBm^ 
ai  weiat  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Meer  Jaffiet 
againftram  hoftifictes  which  might  be  attempted. 
And  IB  cue  liiser  CoAm  fhould  pnrvai!  upon  the 
Mogul  abd  Sufab  Dowla  to  alfift  him,  Ma^  Car- 
nac  was  defindto  advance  to  the  banks  of  the 
CarumnalTa,  and  there  oppofe  the  entrance  of  any 
hoftile  army.    It  foon  appeared  that  the  friendihip 
of  the  Engfiib  was  nol  what  Sujab  Dowla  defired. 
He  coafidered  tbem  as  rapacious  ufurpers,  who  ha- 
viog  got  a  footing  in  the  country  under  pretence 
of  commerce^  could  beiatisfied  with  nothing  lefs 
than  the  entire  pofieliion  of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
natural  iohabitanta.    In  the  beginning  of  February 
1764,  therefore,  9ufah  Oowla  had  determined  to 
affift  Meer  ColBm  m  attempting  to  recover  Ben- 
gal.   The  prefideot  and  council  on  this  wrote 
him,  that  though  they  heard  foch  a  report,  they 
could  not  believe  it,  confidering  the  former  con- 
neaioos  fubafting  between  him  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  company,  and  were  perfuaded  he  would  not 
aa  in  focban  unjoft  manner:  but  if  it  really  was 
his  intefltion  to  ei^oufe  thecaufe  of  Meer  Coffim, 
they  informed  hhn  thatthey  were  refolved  to  keep 
Bengal  free  from  troubles,  and  carry  the  war  into 
ibc  dominkms  of  Sujah  Dowla  himfelf.    To  this 
the  nabob  replied  by  enumerating  the  many  fa** 
vours  conferred  00  the  Engliih  by  the  Mogul. 
■*  NotwitUtanding  thefe  (fays  he)  you  have  inter- 
fered in  the  king's  country,  pofiefTed  yourfdves 
of  diftrias  belonging  to  the  government!  and  turn- 
ed out  and  eftabliflied  nabobs  at  pleafure,  with- 
out the  coolent  of  the  imperial  court.    Since  you 
have  imprifoned  dependants  on  the  court,  and  ez- 
po(cd  the  government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  con- 
tempt and  diihonour  $  flnde  you  have  ruined  the 
trade  of  the  aaercfaants  of  the  country,  granted 
proteaion  to  the  king's  fervams»  injured  the  re- 
venues of  the  imperial  court,  and  crufhed  the  in- 
habitanu  by  yosr  aeis  of  violence  $  and  fince  you 
ire  cofttinaidly  Itiiding  Mk  peoplelrom  Calcotu* 


viour  in  future;  interfere  not  in  the  affairs  of  go* 
temment;  withdraw  your  people  from  every  part» 
and  fend  them  to  their  own  oountry :  carry  on  the 
company's  trade  as*  formerly,  and  confine  your*» 
Mves  to  commercial  affairs,"  &e.    Another  tet* 
ter,'  much  to  the  fame  portKife,'was  fent.  to  Mh* 
jor  Caroac ;  but  the  prefident  and  oooncil  of  CaU 
cutta,  inftead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  rMion« 
itraifces  of  the  nabob,  determined  to  tommence 
animmediateandoffenfivewaragainfthim.  Not« 
vrithftanding  this  refolution^  feveral  difficulties  oc« 
curred  in  carrying  on  a  war  at  this  time^   The 
prhicipal  were  the  death  of  Major  Adams,  whole 
name  had  become  formidable  to  the  Indians,  afUd 
the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  army.    The  for- 
mer was  obviated  by  the  appointment  of  Coldnel 
Heaor  Monroi  wbo^  in  mpiUry  IkilU  appeared 
nothing  inferior  to  his  predeceflbr;  and  the  muti- 
nous difpoftion  of  the  foldiery  was  overcome  by 
a  molt  fevere  example  of  the  mutineers.  24  of 
whom  were  blown  away  from  the  taouthsof  caU'* 
non.    HofliUties  were  commenced  on  the  part  of 
Meer  Coffim,  who  cut  ora  fttiall  party  of  Engliih 
troops,  and  <ent  their  heads  to  the  Mogul  and 
Sujah  Dowlah.    An  army  of  ^Oiooo  men  was  col- 
leded,  with  a  moft  formldabte  train  of  artillery,  y 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  iid  of  Odober  X764» 
at  Buxard,  on  the  Carumnaffii,  about  leo  miles 
above  Pbtna.    The  event  was  fimilar  t6  that  ct 
other  engagements  with  the  Britiih.    The  allied 
army  was  defeated  with  thelofs  of  6000  killed  on 
thefpot,  130  pieces  of  cannon,  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  military  ftores,  and  all  their  tents  ready 
pitched ;  while,  on  the  fide  of  the  conquerors,  on- 
ly ja  Buropeans  and  139  Indians  were  killed,  and 
57  Europeans  and  473  Indians  wounded.   The 
only  pla^e  of  (trength  now  belonging  to  the  allies 
on  this  fide  the  river  ,was  a  fort  named  Chanda 
Geer. .  The  redudion  of  this  place,  however, 
might  well  have  been  deemed  impraaicable,^  as  it 
ftood  on  the  top  of  a  high'hill,  or  rather  rock,  fitu« 
ated  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Ganges,  by  which 
it  could  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  proviftons  ; 
and  as  to  military  ftores,  it  ftood  in  n^  of  none 
as  long  as  ftones  cou^d  be  found  to  pour  down  on 
the  afTailants.    Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difficul- 
ties, however,  Col,  Munro  caufed  his  foldiers  ad-^ 
vance  to  the  attack :  but  they  were  received  with 
fuch  vollies  of  ftones,  that  liicy  were  quickly  re- 
poifed ;  and  though  the  attack  was  renewed  next 
day,  it  was  attetrded  with  no  better  fuccefs ;  on 
which  the  Englifh  commander  encamped  with  his 
army  under  the  walls  of  Benares.  Soon  after  this^ 
Col.  Munro  being  recalled,  the  irommand  of  the 
army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  a  mjijor  in 
the  company's  troops.    The  nabob  in  the  mean 
time,  inftead  of  attacking  IheEnglifti  army  at  once, 
contented  himfelf  with  lending  out  parties  of  ligl  t 
horfe  to  ikirmiih  with  their  advanced  pofts,  wbi  e 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  diftance  of  abcut  15  tniU  s 
fitmi  Benares,  which  render^  it  very  dangerous 
fbr  them  to  move  from  their  place,  pu  the  i4thi 
O  a  Jan. 
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Jan.  19659  however^  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid- 
night to  break  up  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Be« 
naresy  and  to  march  off  towards  the  enemy,  leav- 
ing a  party  to  proted  that  place  againft  any  at- 
tempt in  his  abfence.    In  three  days  he  came  up 
with  the  nudn  body  of.  Indians^  who  retreated  b^ 
Jbre  him  ;  on  which  he  refolved  to  make  another 
attempt  on  CbanJa  Geer,  before  which  the  late 
commander  had  been  foiled.    His  fuccefs  would 
perhaps  have  been  no.b-etter^  had  not  the  garriibn 
mutinied  for  waqlt  of  pay»  and  obliged  the  com- 
mander to  furrender'the  place.    The  re4u0ion 
of  Chanda:  Geer  was  followed  by  that  of  Mliaka4f 
the  capital  of  the  enemy^s  country>  a  lange.  city 
on  the  Ganges,,  between  %o.aQd,.7o  milea  abpve 
Chanda  Geer^  defended  by  thi^k  and  high  walls, 
and  a  ftropg  fort;  foon  after  which  Sir  Robert 
was  fupei^feded  by  Major  Camac.    Sujah  Dowla 
in  th^;mean  iime  bad  been  abandoned  by  the^Mo- 
gul}  who  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English  foon 
after  the  battle  of  Bukard.    He,  hpwever,  gather- 
ed together  the  remains  of  his  routed  armies,  and 
applied  to  the  Mahrattas  for  alfiftance.   But  thefe 
people,  though  very  fornudalile  to  the  other  na- 
tion^.of  Indoftan,   were  far  from  being  able  to 
cope  wit]i  the  Engliih.    On  the  20th  of  May 
17651  Gi^.  Carnac  having  aHembled  his  troops, 
marched  imoikediat^.ly  to  attack  them;  andMving 
gained  a  ^omplf  tp  ^vi^ory  at  a  place  called  Calpn 
obliged  them  to  retreat  with  preeipitation  acroij» 
the  Tumna  into  their  own  couniry.  Sujah  DqwU,. 
now  deftitute  of  eve^y  refource,-  determined. ta 
throvf  hhnfelf  on  the  <;lemency  of  the  Englifh/ 
Previous  to  this,  however,  he  allowed,  MeerCof- 
*  lim  and  Jthe.  aff^iffin  Soroers  to  efcape ;  nor  cQuld 
any  Confideration  ever  prevail  upon  hii|i  to  deliver 
them  up.    Three  dajs  ^er  the  battle  of  Calpi, 
the.  nabob  furrendered  himfelf  to  Gen.  Carnac, 
without  ftipulating  any  thing  in  his  own  favour, 
farther  than  that  hefhould  await  the  determination 
of  Lord  Ciive  concerning  him.    In  the  beginning 
of  February  this  year  died  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Cawn, 
nominal  nabob  of  Bengal,    llie  fucctlTion  was 
difputed  betwixt  his  eldeft  furviving  fon  Najemul 
Doula,  a  youth  of  about  18  years  of  age,  and  a 
grandfon  by  his  eldeit  fon  Miran,  at  that  tin^e  on- 
ly feven  years  old.    As  the  Engliih  were  abfolute 
fovereigns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Calcutta  whether  Meer  Jaffier's  fon 
fliould  be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  the 
ci(iAom'of  the  country,  or  the  grandfon,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Engliih  cuHom.    The  point  being  car- 
ried in  favour  of  Najero,  it  was  next  debated,  on 
what  terms  he'ihould  be  admitted  to  the  fuccef- 
fion.    The  late  nabob,  among  other  impoiitions, 
had  obbged  himfelf  to  fupport  an  army  of  12,000 
borfe  and  as  many  foot.    It  was  alleged  that  he 
had  not  fulfilled  his  engagement ;  that  he  had  dif- 
banded  moft  of  the  troops ;  that  at  belt  they  were 
but  an  ufelefs  burden,  having  never  anfwered  any  - 
purpoYe  in  real  fervice,  for  which  reafon  the  com- 
pany  had  been  obliged  to  augment  their  military 
eftabliihmcnt ;  it  was  therefore  now  judged  ex- 
pedient that  the  nabob  ihould  fettle  a  Yum,  up- 
wards of  800,000  I.  annually,  on  the  company,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  treafury  ;   that  he  Aiould  alfo 
difcard  his  prime  minifter  and  great  favourite  Nun- 
Comar,  and  receive  in  bis  place  a  peribn  appoint- 
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ed  by  the  coutidl,  who  was  to  4ft  In  the  dooUe 
capacity  of  minifter  and  governor  to^ffift  and  io- 
fixwdi  him.  The  council,  wtre  alfo  to 'have  a  ne- 
gative upon  the  nomination  of  all  the  dnpetiotei- 
dants  and  principal  otiicen  employed  in  collediD( 
or  receiving  of  the  revenues ;  that  he  ihould  take 
their  advice,  and  have  thehr  confent  to  fuch  nomi- 
nations  whenever  they  thought  proper  to  inter- 
fere  in. them,  He  wal  alfo  to  T«)Ceive  their  com- 
plaints,  aqd  pay  a  due  attention  to  them  upon 
the  miibehaviour  of  any  of  the  ofiBcers  who  either 
were  appointed  already  or  (hould  be  in  time  to 
9ome»  With  thefe  extravagant  requifitioos  the 
young  nabob  was  obliged  to  connpiyt  tbougti  he 
had  difcemment  enough  to  perceive  that  be  wu 
now  a  mere  flave  to  f  thp  couDcil  Of  Cakstta. 
Though  obliged  by  treaty  to  difmifs  Nuncomsr 
from  the  office  of  vizier,  be  ftill  contimied  toihow 
him  the  fame  favour,  until  at  laft  he  was  charged 
with  carrying  on  a  treafonable  correfpondeDce 
with  Sujah  Dowla,  for  which  the  nabob  was  en- 
joined to  fend  him  to  Calcutta*  to  take  bis  trial. 
The  unfortunate  prince  uibd  eveiy  method  to  de- 
liver his  favourite  ^m  the'inspending  danger, 
but  to  no  puirpofe :  he  was  obliged  to  Aibmit  to 
the  mortification  oC  having  all  h^  ofiRra  with  re- 
gard to  his  releafe  rejected,  though  the  committee 
afterwards  fet  him  atj  liberty  without  aliy  trial. 
Theie  eittifaordipary  powen,  exerted  ia,  fftcfa  a 
defpotic  i9>aniiQr'  by  the  council  of  Cakutta  for 
Tuch  ji  lesgth  oftime,  could  not  but  At  laft  induce 
their  fupefiora  to  circumfcribe  thert.  In  fome  de- 
gree, by  appointing  others  who  ihould  ad  inde- 
pendently even  of  this  oooncil,-  and  who  might  be 
iiuppofcd  to  be  equated  by  more  upright  and  ho- 
nourable principles,  than  had  hitherto  appeared 
in  their  condu6^.  The  freat  charader  which 
Lord  Clivb  had  already  gained  in  the  eaft,  juftif 
m^ked  him  out  as  a  proper  perfoa  for  adjuflin^ 
the  affairs  of  Bengal.  On  the  3d  of  May  1765  be 
arrived  in  the  ealt,  with  full  powers  as  commander 
in  chief,  preiident,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  An 
unlimited  power  was  alfo  committed  toafeleA 
committee,  confifting  of  bislordibip  and  four  gen- 
tlemen, to  a<5t  and  determine  cwry  thing  them- 
felves,  without  dependence  on  the  council,  k 
was,  hov^ever,  recommended  in  their  initrudions, 
to  confult  the  council  in  general  as  often  as  it 
could  be  done  conveniently ;- but  the  fok  power 
of  detern^ining  in  all  cafes  was  left  with  them,  un- 
til the  troubles  of  Bengal  ihould  be  entirely  end- 
ed.  By  thefe  gentlemen  »  plan  «f  reformation 
was  inftantly fet  about :  bywh«ch,  hoiAwver,  vio- 
lent difputes  wereoccaGoned ;  but  the  committee, 
diiregarding  thefts  impotent  efforts,  exerted  thdr 
authority  to  the  full  extent,  feldom  even  acquaint- 
ing the  council  with  their  tranfa6lions,  and  never 
allowing  them  to  ^ive  their  opinion  on  any  oc- 
cafion.  On  taking  the  affairs  of  Bengal  into  coo- 
fideration,  Lord  Clive  found  that  the  fuccefs  ot 
the  Britifh  arms  could  be  produdive^of  nothing 
but  wars ;  that  to  ruin  Sujah  Dowla  was  to  break 
down  the  ftrongeft  barrier  which  the  Bengal  pro- 
vinces could  have  againft  the  iacurfions  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  other  barbarous  people'lb  the  weft- 
ward,  who  had  long  defolated  the  northern  pro- 
vinces i  and  the  Mogul,  with  whom  the  company 
had  concluded  a  treaty,  was  utterly  unable  to  &p- 
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liih  power  iaitfce  eaft  tafccurebidi  in  biBdi^iiiiyv 
HelberefiMpe  cdaclvded  a  treaty  with  SujahDowlau 
The  Mogul -#aB  iatisfied  b|r  obtanog  a  mora 
ample reNretturtbaii  he  lMid>for (bine time eiijoycdy 
by  which  mehna  lie.  might  be  Enabled  to^  inarch 
an  araiy  td-Ddbi*  to  takepoflhi}ia»of  bis  empirci 
For  thdiioropaiiyy  Im^lordfliip  obtained  the«ofitoe 
of  diuii^or^odllfiter4>£  i«v6nies»  ioi  the  province 
of  Bengal  aad«  fits'  de{lendeBciefl«  ThusSujah 
DowU.  was  again  pkit  in.p^tffioaof  to  domini« 
onsy  excepting  a-imail'tenitory  which  was  refer^i 
ved  to  .the  Mognl^asd  iftimated  at  ao  ISchl  of 
rupees*  or  ftfoypooL  ahmially.  The  company 
were  to,pay.ft6  Jacks  of  rupees^  amotmtiag  to 
3i5»oool.  ,^ling.  They  en^ed  aifo  tonpay  to 
the  nabob  of  Bengal^m  annaai fum  of  ^g  lacks,  at 
6da,5ooU  for  the  expeoies  of  gbvenmentivJUidithe 
fuppors  of  his  digofHy.  The  remainder  k>f :the.i<e- 
Tenues  of  Bengal  weie  aUotlcd  to  the  upmpanj^ 
who»  on  their  paift».  guluanteed  the  tenritoriM  la 
polTeflion of  SujabDowla Sind the  Mdgnl*     « 

(lu)  I»DIA»  RUTdaY,aF.  THB  WAft  iN»  FSOPI 
1767,  TO-  TtaB:;T«BlTY  'iVitH  HVAJEa.  iLuriH' 

1769.  The£aft  faadiB  comfiany  hadtnow^miquiied' 
the  forereigoty  dnattcBkoryeqisaltifttfsteBtUk 
the  moA.flouriBihisf /kingdom  uBuiope..  ByaU 
this,  however^  tbeyJ^eve  io  far  iftiom  toeing*  en« 
nched,  that  the^difiirdcr  of  tbeinaffsiFiftttriidtod* 
tlie  attentioQ  oflgOTeniineBty  and  gave  the/Britt&t 
nsiniflry  an<oppoi<i»i^.at'iaft  «f>depriyMi9Ttbeftt 
of  thek*  teiriftorial  pofit ftoosy:  aifd  ful^e^ng  j^ 
province  of  Bengal  to.the  aathority  offtherCrown^ 
(8ceC0MrA«Y,l^<>  Vi^i  <z;;  add £NGjt.ANli»f  93.) 
New  misfortunes  alfaXt»e^f  occurred^  and  the 
company  found.'a  010ft  formidable  lenemy  itf  Mr-i 
HER  ALt.  C$eeJfaatSttick9  This  man  had  ralfed 
himfelf  from  the  r^nk  of  a  lepoy*  toibe  one  of  tbe> 
moft.confidoabtotfdnces  in  the  empire  .of  lndpi> 
tan:  Being  fenible.  that  the  power  of  the  Englifh 
was  an  infupefable  hsr  to  his  ambitious  defigns* 
he  pradiied  on  the  nizam  of  the  Deccani  and 
parUy  by  promifcs»  pastly.  by  threatSt  engaged  him 
to  renounce  iiis  alliance  with  the  company,  and 
even  to  enter  into  a  war  againft  them.  As  he  bad 
introduced  the  Europeso  difcipline  among  his 
troqpsy  and  had  many  renegadoes  in  his  fervice, 
be  imagined » that*  with  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
he  ihogild  be  able  to  cope  with  his  antagoniits.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  deceived ;  for  on  the  16th 
S^pt.  1767,  his  army  was  entirely  defeated  by  Col. 
Smith,  at  a  place  called  BrronTf  nearTrinomally; 
after  whkh,  the  nizam  dcferted  his  new  ally,  and* 
concluded  another  treaty  with  the  Engliih.  From 
the  latter,  however,  he  did  not  obtain  peace,  but 
at  the  expenfe  of  csding  to  them  the  Duanny  of 
the  Balegat  Camatici  which  includes  the  domini* 
oos  of  Hyder  Aly  and  fome  petty  princes.  Hyder, 
thus  deferted  by  his  ally,  transferred  the  feat  of 
war  to  a  mountainous  country,  where,  during 
1767,  nothing  decifive  could  be  effected;  while 
the  Indian  cavalry  was  fometimes  enabled  to  cut 
off  the  fuppUes,  and  interrupt  the  communications 
of  the  Britiih.  During  thefe  operations,  fome 
ihips  were  fitted  out  at  Bombay,  which  convey* 
ed  400  Eusopesn  foldiers  and  about  800  feppys  to 
attack  Mangalore,  one  of  Hyder  Aly's  principal 
&a  ports,  where  all  Jiis  ihips  lay.  This  enterprife 


proved  fuecefsful^  and  %  (hips  were  brought  away } 
but  too  fmall  a  gairifon  having  been  left  in  the 
place,  it  was  almoft  immediately  after  retaken, 
and  aJ)  who  were  in  it  made  prifoners  by  Hyder 
Aly.  In  the  mean  time*  an  injudicious  meafiue^ 
adopted,  by  the  EngliOi  in  their  method  of  mana- 
ging the  army,  proved  not' only  of  the  utmoft  de* 
triment  to  their  caufe,  but  occalioned  difgraoea 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  hiftory  of  the  natioo^ 
viz«  .the  defertion  of  oiHcers  from  the  fervice  o( 
Britain  to  that  of  a  barbarous  prince,  an4  th<^ 
giving  up  of  forts  in  fuch  a  fliameful  manner  aa 
could  not  but  fugged  a  fufpicion  that  they^  bad  been 
betrayed.  The  original  cauie  of  all  this  mifchief 
was  the<appoiotfQent  of^i^  deputies  to  attend  the 
army,  and.  to  controul  and  fuperinten4i^he  condu^ 
of  tb^-coflEimander  in  chief;  and  thefe,  i^i.the  pre- 
ient  inftMCff^  being  deeply  concerned  in  the  con* 
tra^s  £or  the  army,  took  care  to  regulate  its  mo- 
tions in  fueK  a  manner  as  beft  fuited  their  private 
intereft.  Hyder  Aly  did  not  fail  to  improve  the 
errors  confeq«ent  upon. this  kind  of  m»oagemeBt 
to  his  own  sdvantage.  .  Gen.  Smith  had  penetra^^ 
ted' far  into  bis  country,  taken  fever^  of  his  for-^ 
trefles,  and  was  in  a, fair  way  of  bpcoming  n^after 
of  his  capital,  when  all  his  operatiops  were  check- 
ed at  once  by  the  field  deputies.  Hia  antagonift. 
beiog  thus  allowed  fame  refpitf^t  fuddenly  entered 
^e  Qamatic  witb  a.  numerous, army  of  horfe,  ra- 
vaging, and.  defraying  every  ^hiog.  Thus  the 
Englifh  were  obliged  to  relinquifh  all  their  con- 
qiJcAs  to  defend,  t£eir  own  terdtoriea ;  while  this 
reyerfe  o^^fortwe  not  9nly  difcouraged  their  al- 
liesybut  ev^|i;inade  feveral  of  them  defert  their, 
cauie,  and  go  over  to  Hyder  Aly,  while  tbofe  who' 
remained  faithful  paid  dearly  for  their  attachment. 
The  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  moft  faithful  ally  the 
Bnglifh  ever  had,  fuffered  extremely  on  this  occa- 
fion«  ma  donainions  were  ravaged  without  mer- 
cy ;  and  thus,  while  Hyder  gr.atified  his  perfooal 
refentment  ag^init  him,  he  cut  of!  front  the  £ng- 
lifh  one  qf  :^h^ir  principal  refources  for  carrying 
on  the  .war.  On  the  retprn  of  the  company's  for- 
ces to  the  defence  of  the  Camatic,  they  found 
themfelves.very  little  able  to  cope  with  their  ad- 
verfary,  as  tfaty  had  been  very  puch  weakened  in 
their  expedition.  Hyder  Aly  had  alfo  the  pru- 
dence to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  but  fre- 
quently intercepted  the  convoys-  of  the  Englifh, 
cut  off  their  detached  parties,  and  ^earied  them 
out  with  long  and  continual  marches.  The  news 
of  his  fuccefs  againfl  an  enemy  hitherto  invincible 
by  all  the  powers  of  India,  io  raifed  his  reputa- 
tion^  that  adventurers  flocked  to  him  fi'om  all 
parts ;  by  which  means  his  cavalry  were  foon  in- 
creafed  to  upwards  of.  90,000;  to  which,  how- 
ever, his  infantry  bore  no  proportion.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  fuccefs,  the  forces  of  Hvder  Aly 
were  altogether  unable  to  cope  with  thole  of  Bri- 
tain, even  when  there  was  the  greateft  imaginable 
difparity  of  numbers.  A  detachment  of  the  com- 
pany's forces  had  made  an  alTault  upon  a  fort 
called  Mulwagglej  Jn  which  they  were  repulfed 
with  fome  loiJB.  This,  with  the  fmall  number  of 
the  detachment  encouraged  Hyder  Aly  to  march^ 
at  the  head  of  a  great  part  of  his  army,  to  the 
prote^ion  of  the  fort.  The  comnunding  of- 
ficeri  howeycr,  Colonel  Wood,  did  not  befitate» 
--  with 
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Miranctiig  on'  thek*  rear  from  Cdnjewam ; 
which  realbn  notiifng  remaned  but  to  break  tt»e 
detachment  by  their  artillery  and  cavalry.    Tip^ 
poo  Saib  had  by  thistime  colleded  his  party  to- 
gether^ and  renewed  the  camionade;  and  at  the 
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for  cy^'tlie  g^ltet  rraiaifH  of  our  Kt&e'atlBf  muft 
harrefallenr  a  facrififl^  to  tbat&vagte  tbirft«f  blood 
wMi  twhich  the  tynttt  difgraeed  bit  viaory ."  lo 
thia  unfortodate  aAiofi*near*^<M>  Elu-opeaos  were 
killed 'On  ihe  fpot ;  the  lofoTun,'  Hyder  Aly's  part 


fame'time  that  the  Englifh  were  under  the  necef--  w^ff'fo  great  thkt  be  Indttftrioofly  concealed  it* 
fity  .of  fftftaining  an  attack  both  from  the  father,  be^  enraged  that  the  conqseft  of  lucb  an  incoo 


tad  fon,  two  of  their  tumbrils  were  blown  up  by- 
Hyder's  guns,'  and  a  large  opening  made  in  ootb 
Ivies.  They  had  now  no  other  ammunition  than 
grape ;  their  guns  difcontinned  firing :  and  in  thit 
dreadhil  fituatlon,  under  ^a  terrible  fire  not  only 
of  guns  but  rockets,  lofing  great  numbers  of  offi-^ 
cers  and  men,  they  remained  from  half  paft  7  tiU 
9  o'clock.  On  this  Hyder  Aly»  perceiving  that 
the  guns  were  quite  filenced,  came  with  his  whole 
armys-  round  their  right  flank.  The  cavalry  charge 
cd  them  in  diflind  coluronsy  and  in  the  intervals 
between  thefe  the  infantry  poured  in  voIKes  of 
mulketry  with  dreadful  effed.  Mhiar  Saib,  with 
the  Mogul  and  Sanoor  cavalry,  made  the  firft  im- 
preflion*  Thefe  were  followed  by  the  elephants 
and  the  Myforean  cavalry,  which  completed  the 
overthrow  of  the  detachment.  Col.  Baillie,  though 
grievottfty  wounded,  rallied  the  Ijluropeans,  and 
once  more  formed  them  into  a  fquare,  and  with 
this  handful  of  men  he  gained  an  eminence,  where, 
without  ammunition,  and  ^voft  of  the  people 
wounded,  he  reiifted  and  repuUed  13  feparate  at- 
tacks ;  but  frefli  bodies  of  cavalry  contmually 
pouring  in,  they  Were  broken  without  giving  way. 
Many  of  our  men,  defperately  wounded,  raifing 
themielves  from  the  ground  received  the  enemy 


fiderable  body  fliould  coft  bim  io  maify  of  his 
branreft.  troops.  He  ftbmed  ever  alter  to  coafider 
the  Engliffa  with  an  ettretne  degree  of  terror ;  in- 
Ibmuch  that,  notwithftinding  his  preient  exulta- 
tion on  account  ofthttfvrdory,  henoiboiier  heard 
a  report  of  Sir  Heaor  Monro's  much  >  to  attack 
him,  than  he  left/ his  camp  in  the  utmoft  coafn- 
fion,  abandohfng  great  part  of  bii  tents  and  bag- 
gage, jas  well  as  the  vaft  acmaben  <tbat  bad  been 
wounded  in  the  late  adion. 
(23.}  India,  history  op  the  vaa  in,  till 

THE    DEVEAT    OP   HVDSR  *ALT,   IN  JOLY   tftu 

On  the  news  of  Col.  BaiHfe's  di<after,  the  fuprene 
coupcti  of  Bengal  requefted  Sir  £yre  Coote  to 
take  upon  him  the  management  of  the  war ;  for 
the  carrying  on  of  wbich^  a  largo  fupply  of  mes 
and  money  was  inftanHy  decreed.  This  was  rea- 
dily, undertaken  by  that  illoftrions  officer,  DOt- 
withftanding  tis  very  precarioos  ftate  of  health, 
and  from  the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  ma* 
nagement  of  affairs,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was 
changed.  The  (pirit  of  diflention,  which  had  long 
tnfeded  the  prendencyof  Madras,  was  indeed  the 
true  caufe  of  allnbe  misfortunes  that  had  hap- 
pened. This  was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be 
even  greater  than  h«  had  heard  ;  the  relpedt  and 


on  their  bayonetSv    Captain  Lucas's  battalion  of   confidence  of  the  natives  was  wholly  loft ;  the 


lepoys,  at  the  time  when  our  men  moved  up  to 
a  riftng  ground,  was  ftationed  to  the  right  of  the 
European  1  grenadiers;  but  that  -corps  feeing  the 
Eoropeaos  in  motion,  aifd  mifunderftanding  per- 
haps this  evolution  for  a  retreat,,  broke  in  the  ut^ 
moft  confufion.  The  Europeans,  bravely  faftain* 
ing  their  reputation,  remained  in  this  extremity  of 
(iiftrefs  fteady  and  undaunted,  though  finrounded 
by  the  French  troops,  and  by  Hyder's  cav^ilry  to 
the  number  of  40t00o.    They  even  exprefied-  a 


complaints  of  the  oflScers  and  foldiers  were  loud 
iSlnd  acrimonious ;  an  inactivity  prevailed  ia  all  the 
councils  and  operations,  while  tbe  enemy  carried 
every  thing  before  them.  Sir  Hedor  Munro  had 
been  greatly  harafled'  on  his  maich  to  Madras, 
whither  be  bad  retreated  after  Col.  Baillie's  dif- 
afbet" ;  the  forces  of  Hyder  Aty  had  infofted  all  the 
placer  in  that  neigbbburhood,  in  fiich  a  manner  as 
in  a  great  meafure  to  cut  off  all  fuppKes;  and 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  moft  faithfid  ally  the  Bri- 


defire,  though  their  number  did  not  exceed  400,  tiihever  had-,  was  taken  by  ftorm,'  with  an  adjoin- 
of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.  A  party  of  To-  ing  fort,  by  which  means  an  immenlb  quantity  of 
pafTes,  who  lay  at  the  diftance  of  about  30  yards    ammunition  and  military  ftoresfeU  into  the  hands 


in  oor  front,  kept  up  an  inceflant  fire  of  fmall 
arms  with  gi^at  eflfe^.  Many  attempts  were 
.»ade  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  break  this  fmall 
body  of  men;  but  by  the  fteady  condudt  of  both 
our  officers  and  men  they  were  repulfed.    Col. 


of  the  enemy.  No  ibbner  had  Sir  £^  Coote 
taken  upon  him  the  command  of  the  Britifh  forces, 
than  his  antagonift  changed  his  plan  of  operations 
entirely.  He  detached  Targe  parties  of  his  nume- 
rous forces  to  lay  ^ege  to  the  principal  forticires 


Baillie,  finding  that  there  was^iow  no  profpe^t  of    behmghig  to  the  company ;  while  with  the  brav- 


being  relieved  by  Gen.  Munro,  held  up  a  flag  of 
truce  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hyder's  army.  But 
this  was  treated  with  contempt^  and  the  furdar 
endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  cut  oft*  the  colo* 
nel.  The  reafon  the  enemy  affigned  for  this  was, 
that  the  fepoys  had  fired  after  the  fignal  was  hoift- 
cd.  A  few  minutes  ^fter  this,  our  men  received 
orders  to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  intimation 
that  quarter  would' be  given.  This  order  was 
fcarcely  complied  withv  when  the  enemy  ruihed 
in  upon  them  in  the  moft  ftivage  and  brutal  man*- 
ner,  fparing  neither  age  nor  infancy  nor  any  con* 
^ition  of  li&;  and,  but  for  the  humane  interpofi« 
tion  of  the  French  commanders  Lally  and  PHno<> 
,rah,  who  infifted  with  the  conqueror  to  (how  mer* 


( 


eft  and  beft  difctplinied  part,  he  kept  the  field 
againft  the  Britilh  commander  id  perfon.  On  the 
very  firft  appearance  of  the  Britifli  army,  how- 
ever,  his  refolution  failed,  and  he  abandoned  tbe 
fiege  of  every  place  he  had  invefted,  retiring  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  on  the  other  fide  of  tbe  ri« 
ver  Palaar,  without  even  difputing  tbe  paflage  of 
It,  as  was  expeded.  JTfae  next  operation  was  to 
fecure  Pondicberry,  whofe  inhabitants  bad  revolt- 
ed.  •  They  were,  however,  eafily  dilanned,  their 
magazines  feized,  and  all  the  boats  in  their  poi- 
feftion  deftroyed ;  in  confequence  of  which  pre- 
caution, a  French  fquadron  that  foon  after  appear- 
ed off  Pondicberry  was  obliged  to  depart  without 
being  fiiruiilied  with  any  necellaries.    But  iq  the 
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iis«9n  time  Hyder  Aly  having  drawn  ]Large  rein- 
forcebents  from  all  parts  of  his  dominSoos,  re- 
folded to  try  bis  fortune  in  a  pitched  battle.  His 
anny  amounted  to  looiooo  men,  40,000  of  whom 
were  cavalry^  and  15,000  well  di£:iplined  fepoys. 
Stilly  howereri  he  durft  not  openly  attack  the  £ri- 
ti(h  army  in  the  field,  but  took  a  ftrong  pqft  from 
whence  he  might  harafs  them  on  their  march.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  however,  was  not  backward  to  make 
the  attack ;  and  pn  the  other  hand;  Hyder  Aly  pre- 
pared to  engage  him  with  all  pofTible  advantage. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  xft  of  July  1781^ 
and  notwithftanding  the  vafl  fuperiority  of  Hyder 
Aly's  army,  he  was  rooted  with  gwat  flaughter. 
The  Indians,  however,  made  a  much  moreobfti- 
nAte  refiftance  than  uAial ;'  the  engagement  lafted 
from  nine  A.  M  till  four  P.  M. ;  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  Englifh  in  cavalry  prevented  them  from 
purfuing  the  advaiitage  they  had  gained. 
(24.)  India,  history  of  the  war  in,  till 

THE  5TH  defeat  OF  HyDBR  AlY,  IN  JUNB  178a. 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  this  battle  Hyder  Aly 
was  Coon  encouraged  to  venture  another.  This  was 
fought  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  on 
the  vef7  fpot  where  Colonel  Baillie  had  been  de- 
feated.  It  was  more  obftinately  contefted  than 
even  the  former,  being  continued  with  great  fury 
from  8  A.  M.  to  near  duik.  A  number  of  brave 
officers  and  fokliers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh, 
owing  •chiefly  to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  and  the  advantageous  pofition  of  their 
troops.  At  laft,  however,  the  Indian  army  was 
totally  defeated,  and  driven  from  every  pofl  it  had 
occupied;  though  from  the  obftinate  refiAance 
made  at  this  time,  Hyder  began  to  entertain 
hopes  that  his  force*  might,  by  a  fucceflion  of 
fuch  battles«  be  at  laft  enabled  to  cope  with  the 
Engltlh.  He  therefore  ventured  a  3d  battle  fome 
weeks  after,  but  was  defeated  with  greater  lofs 
than  before.  Uodifcouraged  by  this  bad  fuccefs, 
however,  he  laid  fiege  to  Vellore ;  and  expending 
that  the  relief  of  it  would  be  attempted,  feized  a 
ftrong  pafs  through  which  he  knew  the  Britiih 
army  muft  dired  their  march.  The  Britiih  com- 
mander accordingly  advanced,  and  found  the  ene- 
my in  pofleflion  of  fome  very  ftrong  gr9unds  on 
both  fidies  of  a  marih,  through  which  he  was  obli- 
ged to  pais.  Here  he  was  attacked  on  all  fides* 
but  chiefly  on  the  rear,  the  enemy  direding  their 
force  principally  againf^  the  baggage  and  provi- 
fions  defigned  for  the  garrifon.  Their  utmoft  ef- 
forts,  however,  were  unfiicoefsfnl,  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  forced  his,way  to  Vellore  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
pofition.  Hyder  Aly  did  not  ful  to  wait  his  re- 
turn through  the  fame  pafs ;  and  having  eterted 
bis  utmoft  ikill  in  pofting  his  troops,  atucked  him 
with  vigour:  but  though  the  Bnglifli  were  af- 
faulted  in  front  and  in  both  flanks  at  once,  and 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  kept  up  during  the  whole 
time  or  the  engagement,  the  Indians  were  at  laft 
defeated  with  great  flaughter.  By  thefe  fuoceifea 
the  prefidency  of  Madras  were  now  allowed  fo 
much  refpite,  that  an  enterpriie  wad  planned 
againfl  the  Dutch  iettlement  of  Negapatam,  firu- 
ated  to  the  S.  of  Madras  near  Tanjour.  A  very 
inconfiderable  force,  however,  could  yet  be  fpar<- 
ed  for  this  purpofe,  as  Hyder  Aly,  though  fo  of- 
You  Xn.  Part  I. 
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ten  defeated,  was  ftili  extremely  formidable^  ^Str 
Hedor  Munro  had  the  management  of  the  expe- 
dition :  and  fo  furious  was  the  attack  pf  the  Bri- 
tiih Tailors,  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the  ave- 
nues to  the  place  were  defeated  at  the  very  ^rft 
onfet,  A  regular  fiege  enfued ;  which,  however* 
was  of  a  very  fliort  duration,  a  breach  being  foon 
made,  and  the  garrifon  furrendering  prifoners  of 
war.  The  lofs  of  IQegapatam  was  quickly  follow- 
ed by  that  of  Trincomale.  AdmiraJ  Hughes» 
who  had  conveyed  Sir  Hedor  Munro  with  the 
land  forces  to  that  place,  and  aflifted  him  with  hit 
failors,  immediately  after  its  furrender  let  fail,  for 
Trincomale»  where  he  arrived  .about  the  middle 
of  January  1782.  The  fort  of  that  name  was 
quickly  reduced ;  but  the  main  ftrength  of  the 
fettlement  confifted  in  a  fort  named  Cfienburgb^ 
the  principal  place  oH  the  ifland,  and  by  the  cap- 
ture of  which  the  whole  fettlement  would  be  re- 
duced. This  fort  ftands  on  a  hill  which  commands 
the  harbour,  but  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  another 
hill  at  the  diftance  of  no  more  than  200  yards.  A  ' 
Britiih  detachment  of  iailors  and  mannes  took 
poITeffion  of  this  poft,  when  the  admiral  fent  a 
fummons  to  furrender  thefor^  reprefenting  the 
inutility  of  making  any  farther  defence  after  the 
lofs  of  fuch  a  poft.  The  governor,  however,  prov- 
ing obftinate,  the  place  was  taken  by  ftorm,  with 
the  lofs  of  about  60  on  the  part  of  the  Britiih,  and 
very  little  on  that  of  the  Dutch,  the  vidors  giving 
quarter  the  moment  it  was  aiked :  400  Europeans 
were  taken  prifoners ;  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  military  ftores,  with  a  numerous  artil- 
lery, were  found  in  the  place;  and  two  Indiamen 
richly  laden,  with  a  number  of  fmall  trading  vef- 
fels,  were  taken  in  the  harbour.  A  more  Arrri- 
dable  enemy,  .however,  now  appeared  on  the  cc  aft 
of  Coromandel.  This  was  Sufrein  the  French  ad- 
miral, who  ieUing  out  from  France  with  ix  ihips 
of  the  line  and  feveral  ftout  frigates,  bad  fallen  io 
with  the  Hannibal  of  50  guns,  and  taken  her  when 
feparated  from  her  conforts.  This  ihip,  akng 
with  3  others,  a  74,  a  64,  and  a  50,  had  been  ft  n^ 
out  to  the  aiOftance  of  Sir  Edward ;  and  the  3 
laft  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him  before  the 
arrival  of  Suftrein.  The  latter,  fuppofing  that  he 
had  not  yet  received  this  reinforcement,  bore 
•down  upon  the  Engliih  fquadron  at  Madras,  to 
which  place  they  had  iailed  immejiiately  after  the 
capture  of  Tnn^omale.  Perceiving  his  miibkeg 
however,  he  ioftantly  bore  away.  The  Engliili 
admiral  purfued,  took  fix  veilels,  five  of  them 
r  Engliih  prizes,  and  the  fixth  a  valuable  tranfport 
laden' with  gunpowder  and  other  military  ftores, 
befides  having  on  board  a  number  of  land  oificeis 
and  about  300  regular  troops.  This  brought  on  ao 
engagement,  in  which  Bl.  Sufirein,  perceiving  the 
rear  divifion  of  the  Britiih  fleet  unable  to  keep  up 
rwith  the  reft,  dueded  his  force  principally  againft 
it.  The  ihips  of  Adm.  Hughes  htmftflf  and  Com* 
King  fttftained  the  moft  violent  efforts  of  the  French, 
having  a,  and  fometimes  3,  veflels  to  contend 
with.  Thus  the  commodore's  ihip  was  reduced 
ahtfbft  to  a  wreck ;  but  about  fix  P.  M.  t>c  wind 
becoming  more  favourable  to  the  Engliih,  the 
fquadron  of  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  draw  off. 
The  lofs  of  men  on  the  part  of  the  Britiih  am«iiht- 
P  .         cd 
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titofittle  more  than  130  killed  ftod  wounded, 
but  that  of  the  Freiich  exceeded  45  o.  After  the 
battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  Madras ;  but  hearing 
nothing  of  Suflfrein  there,  he  made  the  beft  of  hiB 
way  for  Trincomale,  being  apprebenfive  of  an  at- 
tack upon  that  place^  or  Of  intercepting  a  convoy  of 
ftores  and  reinforcements  then  expe^ed  from  Eng- 
latid.  Suffrein  was  actually  at  that  time  on  his  way 
to  intercept  it.  This  brought  the  hoftile  fleets 
again  in  fight  of  each  other ;  and  the  Britifh  ad- 
inirsil  having  been  reipforeed  by  two  (hips  of  the 
line,  a  defperate  battle  enfued*  which  continued 
ti!T  towards  night,  when  the  (hips  on  both  fides 
were  fo  much  fhattered,  that  neither  could  renew 
the  engagement  next  day.  Though  thefe  engage- 
ments produc^ed  nothing  decifive,  they  were  ne- 
vertheleTs  of  the  uttnoft  prejudice  to  the  affairs  of 
Hyder  Aly,,  who  was  thus  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing the  fuccours  he  had  been  promifed  from 
France ;  and  he  was  ftil!  farther  mortified  by  the 
defeat  of  his  forces  before  Telli chirr y,  which 
he  had  blocked  up  fince  the  commencement  of 
boftilities^  This  misfortune  was  the  more  fenfibly 
feH,  as  Tih-open  paifage  was  now  left  for  the  Eng- 
Yifh  into'thofe  countries  beft  affedled  to  Hyder. 
His  bad  fuccefs,  here^  however,  was  in  fome  mea- 
Inre  cortipenfated  by  the  entire  'defeat  of  about 
a 000  Engl ifh' infantry  and  300  cavalry  under  Col. 
Braithwaite^  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  This 
detachment,  confifting  of  chofen  troops  from  Sir 
'Eyre  Coote's  army,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coleroon,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Tanjour.  Tippoo  Saib  having  procured  exadt  in- 
telligence of  the  fituation  of  this  party,  formed  a 
defign  of  attacking  it,  while  no  danger  was  fuf- 
pe^ed,  on  account  of  the  diftance  of  Hyder  Aly's 
army.  -H^  fet  out  on  this  defign  with  an  army,  of 
^  15,000  horfeand  5000  foot,  accompanied. by  a 
body  of  French  regulars ;  and  having  cro<r^d  the 
Coleroon,  fuddenly  furrounded  the  Britifh  forces 
on  all  fides.  The  colonel,  pefceivJng  his  danger, 
formed  his  men  into  a  fquafe,  diftributing  the  ar- 

ttll^  to  the  fevBi^al  fronts,*  and  keeping  his  ca- 
valry  in  the  centre.  In  this  fituation  he  refitted  for 
three  days  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  numerous  ene- 
mies, always  compelling  them  to  retreat  with 
great  lofs.    At  laft  Gen.  Lally,  rightly  clmjedur- 

4ng  that  the  ftrength  of  the  Engtifh  muft  be  ex- 
baufted  and  their  number  thinned  by  fuch  def- 

•perate  fervice,  propofed  thattbe  infaritry,  which 
was  frefh  and  entrre,  fhould  attack  one  of^tbe 
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reduced,  until  at  laft  being  joined  by  Hyder's  ms 
merous  forces,  they  determined  to  lay  ficge  to 
Vandervash,  a  place  of  great  imponaoce,  and 
the  lofs  of  which  would  have  been  extremely  de- 
trimental to  the  Englifh.  This  quickly  l3rought 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  bis  army  to  its  relief;  but 
Hyder  Aly,  notwithflanding  his  being  reinforced 
by  the  Frepch,  durft  not  yet  venture  a  battle  in 
the  open  field.  On  this  the  Britifh  comm^cdcr 
proceeded  to  attack  Arnee^  the  principal  depofit 
of  Hyder's  warlike  ftores  and  ne^effaries.  Thus 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous 
ground ;  but  he  did  fo  with  fuch  fe^fccy  and 
fpeed,..thathecat|fee  upon  the  Britifh  army  una- 
wares, while  preparing  for  its  iaft  march  to  At- 
nee,  now  only  five  miles  diftant.  Perceiving  that 
the  march  or  the  britifh  troops  was  through  low 
grounds,  encompafTed  on  mofl  parts  with  bi]^b 
hills,  he  planted  his<:Annon  upon  the  latter;  from 
which  he  kept  a  continual  and  heavy  fire  on  the 
troops  below,  while  his  numerous  cavalry  attacked 
them  on  every  fide.  Notwithftanding  all  difad- 
vantages,  the  Britifh  commander' at  laft  clofed  in 
with  the  enemy ;  and  after  an  obftinate  difpute 
completely  rout^  them  on  the  2d  June  i?8a. 
N  (15.)  India,  .history  o>f  the  war  in,  till 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  BRITISH  UNDER  GENERAL 

-Matthews,  in  1783.  Notwithftanding  the  re- 
peated vidories  obtained  over  Hyder  Aly,  none 
of  them  ^ver  proved  deciSve;  for  as  the  want  of 
cavalry  prevented  the  Britifh  general  frpm  purfu- 
ing  his  advantage,  fo  that  pCbis  antagonift  was  fo 
numerous,  that  by  it  he.  always  covered  his  re- 
treat fo  cffedtually  as  to  lofe  but  few  men,  and  to 
be  foon  in  a  condition  to.  siO,  again  on  the  offen- 
five.  This  was  now  remdrkjibly  tbe  cafe  ;  for, 
notwithftanding  this  defeat, .  he  cut  off  an  advan- 
ced'body  of  the  Britifh  aroay  five  days  after;  and 
haralTed  the  whole  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  notwithftanding  his  fuccefs,  was 
obliged  to  move  nearer  Madras ;  foos|,after  which, 
he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  ba^  ftate  of 
health,  to  relinquifh  the  command  of  the  army  to 
General  Stuart.  Hyder  Aly  now  perceiving  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  no  fuccefs  by 
land,  began  to  reft  his  hopes  on  tl>e  fuccefs  of  the 
French -by  fea.  He  therefore,  eameft  I  y  rcquefled 
M.  Sufirein,  who  poifeffed  at  that  time  a  deciCve 
fuperiority  in  the  number, of  fhipa>  to  lofe  no  time 
in  attacking  the  Britifh  (quadron  before  it  could 
be  j6iii)sd'by  a  reinforcement  which  was  then  on 


fronts  of  the  fquare,  while  theforCes  of  Tipp7>o,  its  way,  and  was  reported  to.be  very  formidabli 


fhould  do  the  fame  with  the  -other  three:.  This 
proved  fuecefsfiil ;  the  Britifh  forces  were  broken 
with  great  flanghter,  which  however  was  ftopped 
by  the  humanity  bf  the  French  commander ;  who 
even  obtained  from  Tippoo  Saib  the  care  of  tbe 
prifoners,  and  treated  them  with  a  degree  of  hu- 
manity they  certainly  would  not  otherwife  have 
experienced.-  A  number  of  Britifh  officers*  how- 
•cver,  perifhed  in  the  engagement,  and  only  one 
i^mained  unwounded.  In  the  mean  tim^  the  fuc- 
cours firom  France,  fo  long  expe^ed  by  Hyder, 
arrived.  As^'foon  as  a  jundion  was  formed,  they 
proceeded  under  the  command  of  M.  Duchemin» 
to  in^ft  Cuddalore ;  which  not  being^in  a  fitiiation 
to  ftafid  a  Cwftef  was  furrendered  on  Capitulation. 
Some  other  places  of  left  confequence  were  alfo 


As  the  Frenchi.commahder  wj^  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  courage,  a  third  engagement  took  place 
on  the  5th  July  1783.  At  this  time  Jbe  Britlili 
had' the  advantage  of  the  wind,  the  "battle  was 
much  more  clofe,  and  -the  vi&ory  more  plainly 
on  their  fide ;  though  it  is  faid,  that  had  not  tbe 
wind  fortunately  fhifted,  a  total  defeat  would  have 
enfued.  After  the  engagement,  theFrench  admiral 
proceeded  to  Cuddalore,  having  received  intelli* 
gence  that  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in  tranf- 
ports  was  arrived  off  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  with  j 
fhips  of  tbe  line.  As  this  feemed  to  afford  faope&' 
of  retaliation,  he  ufed  fuch  diligence  in  refitting 
his  fhips,  that  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  fea  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Trincomale}  and  fo  wdl  were  bis  defigns  cod- 
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da^ed,  that  Sir  Edward  received  no  intelligence 
of  the  danger,  till  it  wa9  too  late ;  the  place  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  refift  a  fiege ;  and  the  French 
batteries  having  (ilenced  thofe  of  the  fort  in  two 
diy9,  a  capitulation  took  place  on  the  aift^  Aug, 
Si»  Edward  did  not  arrive  at  Trincomale  before. 
the  id  Sept.  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Suffrein 
in  the  harbour  with  15  (ail  of  the  line,  while  he 
had  only  11.    He  ventured  an  engagement  how- 
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ceeded  to  attack  Palataeberry^  a  confiderable  tnwn 
fome  miles  diftant ;  but  being  fuddcoly  environed 
with  a  numerous  and  faoftite  army,  inftead  of  ma- 
king hhnfelf  mafter  of  the  place,  it  was  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty  that  he  made  his  efcapie,  after 
lofing  all  his  provifions  and  baggage,  A  great  ^r- 
my,  confifUng  of  10,000  foot  and  lOfOoo  horfei 
under  Tippoo  Saib,  alfo  advanced  againft  him 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  time 
to  retreat  to  Panyan,  where  he  was  fuperfeded  16 


ever,  but  the  tlf^e  of  the  battle  was  only  ihat-    the  command  by  Col.  Macleod,  and  foon  after 


tering  the  fleets,  and  killing  and  wounding  a  num« 
ber  of  meo  on  both  fides.    The  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifl),  however,  was  very  manifeft ;  and  in  en« 
tering  the  harbour  of  Trincomale  the  French  loft 
2  74  gun  ftiip.    The  lofs  of  Trincomale  was  fe- 
verely  felt  by  the  Englifh  ;  for  while  the  French 
lay  fafely  in  the  harbour  refitting  their  fouadron^ 
the  EDgltOi  were  obliged,  for  that  purpoie,  to  fail 
to  Madras.    Here  the  fleet  was  aflailed  by  one  of 
the  moft  dreadful  ftorms  ever  known  on  that  coaft. 
Trading  vcflelsi  to  the  number  of  near  100,  were 
wrecked,  as  well  as  thofe  for  Madras  laden  with 
rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  fcarcity  at 
that  place.    This  fcarcity  was  augmented  to  a 
famine,  which  carried  off  vaft  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants, before  fupplies  could  arrive  from  Bejv 
gal.  The  continuance  of  the  bad  weather  oblig!fft 
Sir  Edward,  with  his  whole  fquadron,  to  (ail  to 
Bombay,  where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  his  £quadron  was  fo  much  (battered,  that, 
inordvr  to  repair  it  with  proper  expedition,  he 
was  obliged  to  diftribute  it  petween  the  dock- 
yards of  Bombafy  and  the  Portuguefc  fettleraent 
at  Goa.    In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Richard  Bickerton 
arrived  at  Bombay  from  England  with  5  men  of 
war,  having  on  boafd  5000  troops,  after  a  very 
favourable  palfage.  It  was  the  intention  of  Fkrance 
to  fignalize  the  campaign  of  this  year  by  an  im- 
menfc  force  both  by  fea  and  land  in  India.    Ex- 
clufive  of  the  forces  already  ot^  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  5000  more, 
all  regulars,  from  their  iflands  on  .the  African 
coaft.    Suffrein  was  to  be  reinforced  by  feveral 
ftiips  of  the  line,  when  it  was  hoped  that  a.decid-  ^ 
ed  fuperiority  at  fea' would  be  obtained  over  the 
EngHfh  ;  while  their  fuperior  numbers  and  artil- 
lery on  (bore  would  render  them  invincible  by  any 
force  that  could  be  brought  againft  them.    To 
oppofe  thefe  defigns,  it  was  deemed  neceffary  by 
the  prefidencyof  Bombay  to  make  a  powerful  di- 
rerfion  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.    Here  was  fitu 


the  place  was  invefted  by  the  forces  of  the  enemyy 
among  whom  was  General  Lally  with  a  con(ider« 
able  body  of  French.   .Two  Briti(h  frigates,  how- 
ever,  having  come  to'  the  afiiftance  of  the  place» 
rendered  all  the^ttempts  of  the  enemy  to  reduce 
it  abortive.    At  laft,  Tippoo  Saib,  impatient  of 
delayi  made  a  vigorous  ettort  againft  the  Briti(b 
lines  J  but  tbo'  both  the  Indian  and  French  com-* 
manders  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the  attack 
not  only  proved  unfuccefsful,  but  they  were  re- 
pulfed  with  fuch  lofs,  as  determined  Tippoo  to 
abandon  the  fiege  of  the  place,  and  retire  beyond 
the  river  of  Panyan.    As  foon  as  the  prefidency 
of  Bombay  were  acquainted  with  the  fuccefa  of 
Col.  Humberftone,  Gen.  Matthews  was  difpatch-- 
ed  to  his  afTiftance  with  a  poweriiil  reinforcement. 
This  expedition,  which  began  the  campaigr^  of 
1783  in  Canara,  has  been  related  with  circum- 
ftances  fo  difgraceful,  and^fo  exceedingly  contra- 
ry to  the  ufual  behaviour  of  Briti(h  troops^  that 
we  cannot  account  for  them.    On  the  one  hand, 
it-  feems  furprithig  how  the  national  charaAer 
could  be  difgraced  by  a  particular  body,  and  not 
by  any  other  part  of  the  army;  and  on  the  other, 
it  feems  equally  furprifing  why  fuch  calumnies  (if 
they  be  fo)  (hould  have  arifen  againft  this  parti- 
cular body.    In  the  Annml  RtgifierSi  the  charac- 
ter of  this  army  is  treated  with  the  faigheft  afperi- 
ty.    "Intheftory  oftheconqueft  and  recovery 
of  Canara  (fay  the  editors  of  the  Ne^  Jnrwai 
^ifitr^ )  the  Spaniards  may  be  faid  to  be  brought 
a  fecond  time  upon  the  fcene.    The  Spaniards  of 
Britain  were  overtaken  in  the  mid(t  of  their  ca- 
reer ;  and  he  who  is  more  of  a  man  than  an  £ng» 
li(hman,  will  rejoice  in  the  irregular  and  unmea- 
fbred,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  juft  and  merited, 
vengeance  that  was  inflided  upon  them,  by  the- 
prince  whofe  dominions  they  were  ravaging  I '* 
In  fupport  of  this  dr^dful  exclanuition  the  foU 
lowing  account  is  given  of  the  expedition :    Gen* 
Matthews  had  formed  a  defign  of  carrying  the 


Ued  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  the  fovereignty  of  war  into- the  heart  of  Hyder  Aly's  dominions.  For 
ivhich  had  been  ufurped  by  Hyder  Aly  under  the  -  this  purpofe,  the  £ngli(h  invefted  the  city  of  O- 
title  of  Bayva^  This  kingdom  is  nearly  in  the  nore>  about  300  miles  S.  of  Bombay,  and  one  of 
fame  parallel  with  Arcot.  On  the  N.  is  the  king-  the  principal  places  in  Canata.  **  It  was  taken 
iom  of  Canara,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fa-  by  aflault  (fays  Dr  Andrews)  with  great  (laughter^ 
rourite  pofleftion  6f  Hyder  Aly  \  the  name  of  its  and  plundered  with  circumftances-of  avarice  and 
^pjtal  is  Bidnort^  which  alfo  gives  name  tb  an  ex-  ~  rapine  that  difgraced  the  victors;  among  whom«  at 


enfire  territory,  and  was  by  Hyder  changed  to 
hat  of  Hydemagur.  The  expedition  had  been  (et 
3n  foot  as  early  as  the  end  of  j 781 ;  a  ftrong  ho- 
ly of  forces  under  Col.  Humberftone  had  taken 
he  cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  befides  others 
>f  Icfs  note,  and  penetrated  into  the  inland  coun- 
ry.  Having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  place  call- 
d  Mongarrj  Cotta^  which  commanded  the  en- 
rance  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  countryi  he  pro* 


the  fame  time,  great  difcontents  aro(e  concerning 
the  divifion  of  the  fpoil."  ••  No  quarter  ((ay  the 
editors  of  the  Annual  RegyUr)  was  given  by  the 
viAorious  £ngli(h ;  every  man  they  met  was  put 
to  the  fword.  *  The  carnage  (fays  one  of  the  of* 
ficers,  in  a  private  letter)  was  great ;  we  tramp- 
led thick  xm  the  bodies  that  were  i^wed  in  the 
way.  It  was  rather  (hocking  to  humanity,  but 
fticb  are  only  fecondary  confideratioas^  and  to  a 
'  P  %  foldier, 
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ibUiifer,  Wliofe  bofom  glowtf  with  heroic  glory, 
they  are  thought  only  accidents  of  courie ;  his 
aeal  makes  him  afpire  after  farther  ri€tarj.'  This 
part  of  the  peninfula  had  hitherto  been  untouch- 
ed by  the  barbarous  and  unfparing  hands  of  Eu- 
ropeans, and»  of  confequence,  was  full  ,of  riches 
and  fpIeDdpur.  In  the  fortrefs  of  Onore  were  found 
fums  of  money  to  an  unknown  amount,  befides 
jewels  and  diamonds.  A  cpnliderable  part  of  this 
appears  to  have  been  fecured  as  private  plunder 
by  Gen.  Matthews.  The  complaints  of  the  mili« 
tary  were  loud ;  they  thought,  and  naturally,  that 
the  acquifition  of  riches  was  the  fair  and  reafbn- 
able  confequence  of  the  perpetration  of  bloodihed. 
But  their  commander  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
repreientations ;  and  haftened^  .by  adding  new 
laurels  torhis  fame,  to  hide  the  flander  that  might 
otherwife  reft  upon  him.-*'  From  Onore  the  ar- 
mypro^eeded  to  the  neareft  fortrefles  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  More  and  Cundapour.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  Bombay,  under 
Col.  Macleod  and  Humjberftofie;  with  pofitive  or- 
ders to  proceed  for  Bidnore.  On  this  General 
Matthews  marched  for  the  Chants^  mountains 
,  where  there  is  a  pafs  3  miles  in  length,  though 
only  S  feet  wide,  which  was  then  ftrongly  forti- 
fied, and  defended  by  a  vaft  number  of  the  na- 
tives. **  The  Englifh  (fey  our  authors),  however, 
Kad  already  obtained  a  confiderable  reputation  by 
their  executions ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the 
ioioft  fatal  inftrument  of  war,  and  which  was  em- 
ployed by  them  on  all  occafions,  created  fuch 
an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy,  as  to  enable  them 
to  furmount  this  otherwife  impregnable  defile." 
The  gaining  of  this  pafs  laid  open  the  way  to 
Bidnore*  the  capital,  to  which  a  fummons  was 
isow  fent.  An  anfwer  was  returned,  that  the 
place  was  ready  to  fubmit,  provided  the  inhabit- 
ants were  not  molefted^  and  the  governor  was  per- 
mittcd to  fecure  his  property.  The  wealth  of  this 
city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but  the  eftimates  of 
its  amount  are  very  different.  By  the  accounts  of 
Bombay,  it  was  ftated  only  at  175,000!.  while  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  fay,  that  it  was 
not  leis  than  1^300,000!.  or  even  1,920,0001. :  and 
cren  this  was  only  public  property ;  that  feized  up- 
on by  the  foldiers,  and  which  belonged  to  private 
perfons,  was  undoubtedly  very  confiderable  aUb. 
This  treafure  was  at  firft  ihewn  by  the  general  to 
his  officers,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  armv. ; 
but  he  afterwards  told  them,  that  it  was  all  the, 
property  of  the  Mahommedan  governor,  and  had 
peen  fecured  to  him  by  the  terms  of  the  furretider. 
It  was  therefore  fent  to  Cundapour,  under  the  con- 
voy of  Lieut.  Matthews,  brother  to  the  general^ 
to  be  thence  tranfmitted  to  Bombay  |  but  whe-* 
Iher  any  part  of  it  ever  reached  that  fettlement^ 
^as  never  known.  The  difcontents  of  the  army 
^  were  now  f  arried  to  the  ptmoft  height ;  and  the 
COOteft  tiec^me  fo  ferious,  that  Colonels  Macleod, 
Humjberftone,  and  Shaw,  quitted  the  fervice  al- 
^gether,  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The  officers 
charged  their  gederal  with  the  pioft  infetiable  and 
Ibame^l  avarice ;  'while  he,  in  return,  accufed  hi9 
whole  iuiny  of  doing  every  thing  difrefpedful  and 
iojuripus  to  him  ;  of  paying  no  regard -to  order 
ipd  dffci]}line,  and  of  faecoming  loofe  and  unfeel- 
t^z  as  the  molt  licentious  freebooters.  From  Bid- 


nore  detachments  were  fent  to  reduce  (ieveral  fo*- 
trefTes,  the  principal  of  which  was  Annanpour,  or 
Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  ifiiied  for  a  ftorm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  was 
put  to  death,  except  one  horfeman  who  made  bis 
efcape  after  being  wounded  in  three  places.  **  The 
women;  un,willing  to  be  feparated  from  their  re- 
lations, or  expoied  to  the  brutal  Kceotitmfnefs  of 
the  foldiery,  threw  themfelves  in  multitudes  into 
the  moats  with  which  the  fort  was  fnrrounded : 
400  beautiful  women,  pierced  with  the  bayonet, 
and  expiring  in  one  another's  arms,  were  in  this 
fituation  treated  by  the  Britifli  with  every  kind  of 
outrage."  This  exploit  was  fucceeded  by  the 
xedudlion  of  Carwa  and  Mangalore,  which  com- 
pleted  the  redudion  of  Canara,  when  Gen.  Mat- 
thews put  his  army  into  cantonments  for  the  raby 
feafon.  This  rapid  fucpefs  was  owing  to  the  death 
of  Hyder  Aly,  which  happened  in  the  end  "of  1782. 
His  fon,  Tippoo  Saib,  however,  having  taken 
polTeflion  of  the  government,  and  fettled  his  af- 
fairs as  well  as  time  would  allow,  inftantly  rtfum- 
ed  his  military  operations.  On  the  7th  April 
1783,  he  appeared  before  Bidnore,  fo  that  Gene- 
ral Matthews  had  fcarce  time  to  coiled  a  force  of 
aooo  men,  and  to  write  to  Bombay  for  a  rein- 
forcement. But  the  prefidency  were  fo  much 
prejudiced  agaioft  him  by  the  reports  of  his  ofii- 
cers,  that  they  fufpended  him  from  bis  commif- 
fion,  appointing  Col.  Macleod  to  fucceed  to  the 
command  of  the  army.  Tippoo  Saib  now  advaocfd 
with  a  vaft  army,  fuppofed  not  to  be  fewer  than 
150,000  men,  covering  the  hills  on  each  fide  of  the 
nietropolis  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
army  of  Gen.  Matthews,  unable  to  cope  with  fuch 
a  force,  were  quickly  driven  from  the  town,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel.  Tippoo 
having  cut  off  their  retreat,  by  gaining  poflefiion 
of  the  GhautSy  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  fortrefs; 
which  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  was  obliged  to  capi. 
tulate.  The  terms  propojcd  were,  that  all  pub- 
lic property  fhould  remain  in  the  fort }  that  the 
Englifh  ihould  engage  not  to  ad  againfi  Tippco 
for  a  ftipulated  time  \  xhzt  tbev  ihould  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war ;  that  they  IhooM  pi'e 
their  arms,  and  have  full  liberty  Xo  proceed  un- 
moiefted  with  their  private  prpperly  tothe  fea-coafl^, 
from  thence  to  embark  for  Bombay ;  and  in  tLis 
capitulation  ^he  garrifons  of  Annanpour  and  other 
inland  fortreffes  weic  alfo  included.  All  thew 
terms  were  broken  by  Tippoo,  who  did  t^2t 
they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty,  by  a  breach 
Qf  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embezzling  and 
fccreting  the  public  money,  which  was  all,  iv 
good  faith,  to  be  delivered  up.  That  this  ws5 
really  the  cafe  feems  to  be  univeHally  acknowledg- 
ed. In  the  Annual  Regifier  we  are  told,  th^t 
^'  to  prevent  too  much  money  being  found  in  thf 
ppifejlion  of  one  man,  the  generat  orclered  his  of- 
ficers to  draw  on  the  paymafter-general  for  what- 
eter  fums  they  wanted.  When  the  fort  was  fur- 
rendered  to  the  fultan,  there  ipvas  not  a  fingte 
Tupee  found  in  it.^*  By  this  drcumftance,  the 
fate  of  the  garrifon  waf  decided.  Geiu  Mat* 
thews  was  fent  for  next  momip^  to  a  conference. 
He  was  not,  however,  admitted  to  his  prefencr, 
but  inmiediately  thrown  into  chains.  Moft  of  the 
other  principal  officers  were,  on  various  pretcpc^ 
r '- r..  ^•'- --.  .  w  ?•..?.,..    ^eparatc4 


lep^nted  firom  the  army.  The  general  and  his 
companions  were  conduced  to  SenngapaUm, 
the  capital  of  Mysore  ;  and  aft^  having  experi- 
enced a  variety  of  fcverities,  were  at  laft  put  to 
death  by  poiibn*  In  this  manner  the  general 
and  ao  officere  peri(hcd.  The  poifbn  adininiftered 
was  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  tree.  The  above  account 
was  repeatedly  comolained  of  as  partialf  and  at 
lafl  openly  contradicted*  in  a  pamphlet  intitled 
**  A  vindication  of  the  Condud  of  the  Englifh 
Forces'*  employed  in  that  expedition,  figned  by  one 
major,  and  5»  liibaltern  officers,  and  publifhed  by 
order  of  the  £aft  India  Company.  In  this  pamph- 
letfthe  circumftance  molt  found  fault  with  was  that 
regarding  the  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was 
po6tive!y  contradidted«  On  this  account,  there- 
fore, the  pubiilbers  of  the  above-mentioned  work 
retrad  that  part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  found- 
ed in  mifrcprefentation.  Notwithftanding  this 
vindication,  hpwever,  they  (till  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclufions:  **  It  is  already  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, how  little  has  been  effeded  by  this  vindi- 
cation of  the^Bombay  officers.  The  great  out- 
lines  of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is 
ftill  true  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  feverity  was 
employed  in  the  field;  that,  in  the  capture 
of  the  fortreflef  of  Canara,  the  principle  of  a  ftorm 
and  no  quarter  was  very  frequently  applied ;  and 
that  the  acquifition  of  money  was  too  much  the 
governing  object  in  every  ftage  of  the  undertaking. 
The  vindication  of  the  officers  has  therefore  done 
them  little  fervice ;  and  it  happens  here,  as  it  gene- 
rally does  in  the  cafe  of  an  imperfed  reply,  that  the 
majority  of  the  fads  are  rather  ftrenglhened  and 
demoQ^rated  by  the  attempt  to  refute  them.  With 
rcfped  to  the  conclulion  of  the  ftory,  the  trea- 
fures  of  Uydemagnr,  and  the  charge  brought 
againft  th^m  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort 
was  furrendered,  not  a  rupee  was  to  be  found  in 
it ;  thefe  circumftances  are  pafled  over  by  the  of- 
ficers in  the  profoundcft  filence.  It  was  this  that 
roufed  the  fultan  to  vengeance ;  and  it  is  -to  this 
that  he  appeals  for  his  jiiAification,  in  difregarding 
a  capitulation*  which  had  been  firft  diHolved  bv 
the  vanquiflied  Englifh." 

(a60  iKDiA,  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN,  WITH 

TH£  Mahrattas.  Wc  now  proceed  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  be- 
gun on  account  of  the  protedion  allbrded  to  the 
afiaflin  Rjoganaut  Row.  This  m^n  had  formerly 
obliged  the  ^fogul  to  takp  ihelter  in  the  Engliih 
fadory  at  Bengal  j  but  loling  his  credit  among  his 
own  countrymen  was  expelled.  See  {  as.  On  his 
arrival  at  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
him  and  the  Englifli  government ;  by  which  the 
latter  engaged  to  replace  him  in  the  Mahratta  re- 
gency, ifk  coolideration  olfome  valuable  cefliohs  of 
territo^.  The  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  how- 
ever, difowned  this  treaty,  axid  concluded  one 
with  the  Mahrattas  in  Mnrc^  1776;  b^' which  it  was 
agreed,  that  they  ihould  provide  tor  Ragobah'f 
fubfiftence  according  to  bis  rank,  on  condi- 
tion of  hi^  refiding  in  their  country.  This 
being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Ragobab,  he  fled 
once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a  hew  confederacy 
^as  entered  into  for  his  reiloration.  The  council 
xi  Bengal  approved  of  this,  oa  account  of  the  ap- 
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proachiog  mptuie  with  France ;  and  a^etachment 
was,  in  Fek  17789  ordered  to  march  acroA  the 
continent  of  India.  By  fome  mifinanagements  in 
this  expedition,  the  whole  army  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  with  the  Mahratta  general  on  the  9111 
Jan.  J  7  79.  One  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
was,  that  a  body  of  troops  which,  were  advancing 
on  the  other  fide  fhould  be  obliged  to  return  to 
Bengal.  But  Gen.  Goddard,  the  commander  of 
thefe  forces,  denying  the  right  of  the  council  of 
Bengal  to  reniand  him,  proceeded  on  bis  march, 
and  ai[rived  on  the  18th  of  February.  Here  he 
received  orders  to  conclude  a  new  treaty,  if  It 
'Could  be  obtained  on  eafier  terms  than  that  of 
the  capituhition,  by  which  it  had  been  engaged  to 
cede  all  our  acquifitions  in  the  country  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Such  flagrant  difregard  to  any  ftipu. 
lations  that  could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provokr 
ed  the  Mahrattas,  and  induced  them  to  join  in 
the  fonfederacy  with  Hyder  Aly.  See  ^  i&. 
The  war,  however,  was  fuccefsfully  begun  by 
Gen.  Goddard,  in  Jan.  1780.  In  three  months 
be  reduced  the  whole  province  of  Guzerat,  Ma- 
dajee  Sindia  the  Mahratta  general  advanced  to  pp- 
pofe  him ;  but  as  he  did  not  choofe  to  venture  a 
battle,  the  Engliih  general  ftormed  his  camp,  and 
totally  routed  him.  Other  exploits  were  per- 
formed in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign ;  during 
which,  Mr  Haftings,  the  governor-general,  feeing 
no  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  entered  into  trra* 
ty  with  the  rajah  of  Gohud,  and  with  his  confent 
Major  Popham  reduced  a  fortrefs  in  his  dominions^ 
named  Gualior,  garrifoned  by  the^Mahrattas» 
and  hitherto  reckoned  impregnable.  Thefe  fuc- 
cefTes  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  incurfions  of 
Hyder  Aly  above  related,  (f  ai— -25.)  which  pnt  a 
ftop  u>  the  conquffts  of  Gen.  Goddard  j  ail  t}jc 
forces  he  could  fpare  being  required  to  afljft  the  ar- 
my under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  laft  exploit  of 
Gen.  Goddard  was  the  redudion  of  the  illand  of 
Saifette,  and  of  a  ftrong  fortrefs  near  it,  named 
Bnjfciti,  The  army  pf  Sindia,  confifling  of  30,000* 
men,  was  alfo  defeated  this  year  by  Col.  Car- 
nac ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  diflieartened  by  their 
lofies,  confentcd  to  a  feparate  peace  witS^the  BrN 
ti/h. 

(27.)  India,  history  of,  till  the  genbhal 
Peace,  IN  1783.  The  expenfes  incurred  by  thefe 
wars  were  io  high,  that  Mr  Haftings,  who  was 
obliged  to  furnifti  them  fome  how  or  other,  was 
reduced  to  the  greatcft  difficulties.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  not  only  all  the  treafure  of  Bengal  was  ex» 
ha  lifted,  but  it  was  found  necefTary  to  draw  ex* 
traordinary  contributions  from  the  Britifti  allies, 
which  was  produdive  of  many  difagfeeable  cir- 
cumftances.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  was  the 
revolt  of  Benares.  The  rajah  of  this  country  had 
formerly  put  himfelf  under  the  protedion  of  the 
Englifh,  who,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  fecure  his 
dominions  to  him,  on  con.dition  of  his  paying  an 
annual  fubfidy  to  the  nabob  of  0.ude.  In  177Q 
the  rajah  died,  and  was  fi^cceeded  by  his  fon  Cheit 
Sing,  who  held  the  fovereignty  at  the  time  we 
Ipeak  of.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob,  in  1775',  ^ 
new  treaty  was  made  with  his  fucceflbr,  by  which 
the  fovereignty  of  Benares  was  transferred  to  th* 
£aft  India  company,  an  acquifition  equivalent  to 
240,000!.  ^er  annum  /  at  the  fame  jtiroe  that  th<: 
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fubfidy  paid  by  Suja  Dowla,  and  which,  by  Lord 
Clivei  bad  been  fixed  at  36,000].  and  afterward8 
raifed  10151,060!.  was  now  augmented  to  3 1  a,oool. 
per  annum.  On  receiving  intelligence,  in  July  1778, 
that  war  had  actually  commenced  between  France 
and  Britain,   Cheit   Sing  was  required  to  pay 
5o,oool.  as  his  (hare  of  the  public  burdens.   jSuch 
a  demand  was  paid  with  extreme  relu^ance  by  a 
prince  who  already  contributed  240,0001.  and  pro- 
bably thought  that  an  abundant  equivalent  for  the 
protection  he  enjoyed.  The  fame  requifition,  how- 
ever, was  made  the  two  fucceeding  years,  but 
with  a  promife  that  the  demand  ihould  ceafe  when 
peace  was  reftored.    Inftead  of  any  alleviation, 
however,  a  body  of  troops  was  alfo  quartered  up- 
on him,  and  he  was  liljfewife  obliged  to  pay^for 
their  maintenance,  left  he  (hould  not  voluntarily 
pay  the  additional  50,000!.    In  Nov.  1780,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  thefe  demands,  he  was  alfo  required 
to  fend  into  the  field  fuch  a  body  of  horfe  as  he 
could  fpare^  but  this  requifition  was  nevec^com- 
plied  with.  In  July  1781,  Mr  Haftings  having,  it  is 
faid,  received  fome  intelligence  that  the  oppreifed 
rajah  meditated  rebellion,  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  and  in  his  way  propofed  to  clear 
up  the  mifunderftanding  with  him.    The  method 
by  which  he  intenthed  to  do  this,  was  to  lay  a  fine 
upon  the  poor  prince  of  4oo,oooK  or  jootoool.; 
and  as  a  reafon  for  doing  fo,  it  was  alleged,  that 
the  late  rajah  had  left  a  tnillion  fterling  in  his  trea- 
fury;  a  fum  which  was  continually  incrcafing. 
Cheit  Sing,,  advanced  to  the  borders  of  bis  terri- 
tories to  meet  the  governor-general,  behaved  with 
all  inuginable  fubmiffion;  and  havingN.got  private 
intelligence  of  what  was  meditated  againft  him, 
offered  to  pay  down  aoo,oool.     This  was  re- 
•  ftifed ;  and  the  governor-general  having  reached 
the  capital,  forbid  the  rajah  his  prefence,  and  by 
a  letter  acquainted  him  with  his  caufeS  of  com- 
plaint.    Cheit  Sing  fent  a  very  fubmiflive  an- 
fwer ;  but  as  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  him- 
felf,   Mr   Haftings   was  fo  far  from   being  fa- 
tisfied,  that  he  put  the  prince  under  an  arreft. 
Such  an  unheard-of  proceeding  excited  the  utmoft 
furprife  and  refentment,  in  fubjedts  accuftomed  to 
regard  their  fovereign  with  a  degree  of  reverence 
little  fhort  of  adoration.    On  the  very  day  of  the 
arreft  they  affembled  tumultuoufly,  cut  in  pieces 
the  guard  ^hich  had  been  fet  on  the  palace^  and 
carried  off  their  prince  in  triumph.    It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  this  was  any  other  than  a 
tranfitory  tumult ;  for  though  they  could  eafily 
have  cut  off  the  governor-general,  they  made  no 
attempt  againft  him.     Cheit  Sing  protefted  hi^ 
innocence,  and  made  the  moft  unlimited  offers  of 
fubmiffion,  but  all  \n  vain.    His  government  was 
declared  vacant,  and  the  zemindary  beftowed  on 
the  next  heir ;  the  annual  fubfidy  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  was  augmented  from  240,000!.  tp 
40o,oool.  annualfy.    The  miferable  rajah  was  for- 
ced to  By  his  country ;  and  his  mother,  though 
pro;nifed  leave  to  Vetir^'tipon  conditions,  was  at- 
tacked in  her  r^reat,  and  plundered  by  the  foldiers. 
After  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  money,  how- 
(Bver,  Mr  Haftings  found  this  adventure  turn  out 
much  lefs  profitable  than  he  had  expelled;  for  the 
t^eafury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was  feized  and  retain* 
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ed  by  the  ibldiers.    Ab  to  the  nabob  of  Onde,  a 
new  treaty  was  concluded  with  him;  the  defign 
of  which  was  evidently  to  eaie  him  of  Ibm^of  the 
burdens  to  which  he  was  at  that  time  futgedted. 
Part  of  the  Britiih  troops  were  therefore  with- 
drawn from  his  dominions.    As  Fizulla  Khan, 
the  moft  profperous  of  his  depends ts,  had  been 
called  upon  to  fiimifli  a  body  of  5000  horfe  to 
join  the  nabob^s  army,  and  had  not  complied  with 
the  requifition,  the  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with 
the  nabob,  formerly  executed,  wfu  withdrawn; 
but  it  being  afterwards  difcovered  that  his  territo- 
ry was  not  eqiiivalent  to  the  claims  of  the  gover- 
nor, the  treaty  was  renewed  on  payment  of  a 
flight  fine.    As  the  widow  of  Sujah  Dowla  was 
fufpeAed  of  favouring  the  late  rajah  Cheit  Sing* 
the  reigning  prince  was  allowed  to  reclaim  the 
treafures  of  his  father  in  her  poffeliion,  and  like- 
wife  to  deprive  her  of  a  fnull  province  (he  had  in 
poffeflion,  on  condition  of  paying  her  a  certain 
ftipulated  allowance   annually.     The   treafures 
wei'e  feized  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  tlie  prince 
to  the  company.    HoftiHties  conthiued  in  India 
between  the  French  and  Britifh,  till  the  year  1783 
was  far  advanced,  and  long  after  tranquillity  bad 
been  reftored  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    In  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon  for  adion,  the  governor 
and  council  of  Bengal  determined  to  fend  an  am- 
ple fupply  to  the  prefidency  of  Madrasi  that  fo 
they  might  be  enabled  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  war, 
which  Tippoo  feemed  willing  to  proiccute  with 
even  more  vigour  than  his  father  had  done.  For  this 
porpote  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who,  for  his  health,  had 
gone  to  Bengal  by  fea,  fet  fail  once  more  for  Ma- 
dras,  being  entrufted  with  a  large  fnm  of  money 
for  the  neceffary  expenfes  of  the  war.   In  his  pai- 
fage  he  was  chafed  for  48  hours  by  two  French 
men  of  war.    The  folicitude  and  rattgoe  he  un- 
derwent during  this  time,  being  almoft  conftant- 
ly  upon  deck,  occafioned  a  relapfe,  fo  that  he 
died  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras.    His 
death  was  greatly  lamented,  as  the  greateft  expec- 
tations had  been  formed  of  a  happy  conclufion  be- 
ing put  to  the  war,  by  his  extraordinary  military 
talents,  for  which  he  had  already  acquired  fo 
great  reputation  in  India.    The  invafion  of  Tip- 
poo's  dominions  having  called  him  off  firom  the 
Camatic,  General  Stuart  took  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  him  in  another  quatter.    Col.  Fullarton 
was  difpatched  with  a  large  body  of-troops  to  10- 
vade  the  province  of  Co.imbatour.    This  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  fuccefs;  over-running  the  coun- 
try, taking'  feveral'  fortreffes,>  and  making  a  very 
alarming  diverfion  on  this  fide  of  Tii^>oo's  domi- 
nions.   Gen.  Stuart,  however,  having  (till  greater 
defigns  in  view,  was  obliged  to  recal  this  gentle- 
roan  in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefs.    The  fiege  of  the 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Cuddalore  was  the  operation 
which  next  engaged  his  attention.    It  yr^A  nt>w 
become  the  principal  place  of  arms  belonging  to 
the  French  y  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  garnfon- 
ed  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  beft  troops  in 
France,  as  well  as  a  confiderable  number  of  Tip- 
poo's  choiceft  forces.  The  fiege  therefore  proved 
fo  difficult,  titat  though  the  Britifh  diff^layed  the 
utmoft  valour  and  military  (kill,  they  were  not 
able  to  reduce  the  place  until  holtUities  were  inter- 
\       .  Tupted 
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ropted  by  tlie  news  of  a  gmoal  pacifidatton^aving    concerted  with  tbem.    The  grand  Carnatlc  zmf 
taken  place  jo  Echrope*  Is  this  fiege  a  remarkable    was  inftantly  aflembled^  under  Gen.  Meadpws,  ia 


circumftance  took  place,  viz.  that  of  a  corps^f  fe- 
poy  grenadiers  encountering  and  overcoming  the 
Freoch  troops  oppofed  to  them  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. For  this  remarkable  inftance  of  valour,  they 
not  only  received  the  higheft  applaufe  at  the  time, 
but  provifion  was  made  for  tbemfelves  and  femilies 
by  the  prefidencies  to  which  they  belonged.  Af- 
ter the  redoftion  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  army  under  General  Matthews,  the 
firitiih  pM^eficd  only  three  places  of  confequence 
in  the  kingdom  of  Canara.  Thtfe  were  Manga- 
lore,  Onore,  and  Carwa.  The  fiege  of  all  tbefe 
places  waa  undertaken  at  once.  Mangalore,  the 
principal  port  in  the  country,  was  defended  by  a 
very  numerous  garrifon  under  Major  Campbell. 
Tippoo  ia^  down  before  it  on  the  19th  of  May ; 
and  the  attack  an4  defence  were  both  conduced 
with  the  greateft  fpirit  and  adivity.  Notwith- 
Handing  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  befiegers,.  how- 
ever, and  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity  for  want  of  provifions,  they  held 
oul  in  fpite  oif  every  difficulty,  until  the  general 
pacification  being  concluded,  the  place  was  after- 
wards delivered  up.  In  other  parts  nothing  more 
happened,  than  an  indeciiive  engagement  between  , 
M.  SulTreiD  and  Admiral  Hughes. 

(48.)  India,  history  of  the  war  in,  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  from  1789,  to  the  peace 
IN  1792.  A  combination  of  various  caufes  con- 
tributed to  produce  this.w)ar.  The  fplendid  em- 
bafly  fent  by  Tippoo  to  the  court  of  France,  foon 
after  the  peace  of  Mangalore  in  1784,  had  given 
reafon  to  fufped,  that  fame  plan  was  concerted 
between  that  court  and  the  tyrant  of  My  fore,  for 
the  annoyance  of  Great  Britain,  in  its  Indian  ter- 
ritories i  but  this  plan,  whatever  was  its  extent, 
was  defeated  by  the  French  revolution.  The 
Dutch  were  no  left  jealous  of  the  increafing  power 
uf  Tippoo,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  their 
flourifiimg  fettlement  at  Cochin  to  the  fultan's 
territories*  They  alio  ppifeflVd  the  forts  of  Cran- 
ga''  ore  and  Acottah  in  the  vicinity  of  his  boun- 
daries. To  procure  pofleifion  .or  theie  forts,  Tip- 
poo marched  a  formidable  force,  in  June  1789, 
towards  Craoganore^  which  the  Dutch  had  taken 
pofleifion  o^  when  in  alliance  with  his  father  Hy<^ 
dcT  Aly,  and  had  retained  ever  fince.  Afraid  of 
loling  tbefe  forts,  the  Dutch  fold  them  both  to 
the  rajah  of  Travancore,  an  ally  of  Britain ;  and 
thus,  with  their  uliial  policy,  placed  Britain  as  a 
barrier  againft  Tippoo's  encroachments  on  their 
fettlement  at,,Cochm.  The  rajah  gave  farther  of- 
fence to  the  fultan,  by  purchafing  fome  territory 
from  tbe  rajab  of  Cochin,  a  tributary  of  Tippoo, 
without  confulting  him.  Tippoo,  therefore,  made 
a  dtredt  attack  upon  the  lines  of  Travancore,  on 
the  19th  Dec.  1789;  but  on  receiving  aremon- 
ftrance  from  the  Britiih  government  at  Fort 
George,  be  defifted,  fent  back  the  prifopers,  and 
affirmed  as  an  apology,  that  the  rajah's  people 
bad  firft  fired  oni  his  troops*  On  the  ill  of  May 
1790,  the  rajah  attacked  Tippoo,"  who  had  con- 
tinued quiet  from  Dec.  19.  For  this  ftep  the 
rajah  alleged  in  excufe  the  hoftile  preparations  of 
Tippoo,  in  ereding  batteries,  &c.  '  This  engage- 
«ent  was'exi^ded  by  the  Britiih,  and  ibme  iay 


the  fouthem  pi'ovinces,  and  apian  of  operations 
^reed  on,  between  him  and  Gen  Abercrombiet 
who  had  the  command  of  the  Bombay  army,  and 
Col.  Kelly,  who  had  that  of  the  centre  army,  fo 
named  from  ittf  pofition  between  Madras  and  My- 
fore.  The  Nizam  and  the  Poonah  Mahrattas 
were  appointed  to  penetrate  into  the  territory  of 
Tippoo  bordering  on.  tbeirs^  and  Seringapatam 
was  fixed  on  as  the  common  centre.  On  the 
si4th  May,  Gen.  M^dows  joined  the  grand  army* 
aud  on  the  15th  June  entered  Tippoo's  country, 
when  the  fort  of  Carroor  immediately  furrepdered. 
Seven  days  were  fpent  in  marching  59  miles  to 
Duraporum,  where  they  found  a  fupply  of  grain* 
and  heard  that  Tippoo  had  afcended  the  Ghauts. 
On  the  2%d  July,  the  army  entered  (^oimbettore, 
which  was  evacuated,  though  it  contained  much 
grain  and  military  Rores.  Several  other  forts  were 
alfo  reduced.  In  the  end  of  Aug.  Col.  Floyd  re- 
duced Sattiroungalum,  though  garrifoned  by  a 
battalion^  and  well  fupplied  with  proviHops.  But 
on  the  nth  Sept.  Tippoo  began  a  fmart.canndn- 
ade  on  Ftoyd's  detachment,  who  thereupon  re- 
treated to  Coimbettore  on  the  13th;  but,  being 
clofely  preiTed,  repulfed  the  Myforean  troops  on 
the  14th.  On  the  iSth  Gen.  Meadows  marched 
to  the  £«  to  offer  Tippoo  battle,  but  found  he  had 
retreated  to  Sattimungalum,  on  which  he  return- 
ed to  Coimbettore.  On  the  nth  Od.  he  heard 
that  Tippoo  had  taken  Daraporunfi,  and  the  Bri- 
tiih garrifon  arrived  in  camp  on  the  i^thf  fpeak- 
ing  much  of  the  honourable  treatment  they  had 
received  from  Tippoo,  who  left  Daraporum  on 
the  aeth.  Gen.  Meadows  left  Coimbettore  the 
fame  day.  The  hiftory  of  the  grancl  army  is  no- 
thing but  a  journal  of  its  marches  in  purfuit  of 
the  enemy,  till  the  i7Jth  Nov.  when  it  formed  a 
jundlion  with  the  centre  army,  at  Poolamputty ; 
and  on  the  i8th  they  came  in  fight  of  the  rear  of 
Tippoo*8  cavalry,  whom  they  cannonaded  and  ^ 
purfued  to  the  foot  of  the  pafs.  From  this  period 
the  united  armies  under  Gen.  Meadows  took  their 
courfe  back  to  Trichinopoly  to  procure  fupplies, 
but  did  not  arrive  till  the  8th  Dec.  the  weathet 
being  bad.  Here  they  learned  that  Tippoo  had 
arrived  at  Munfurput,  on  the  Coleroone,  oppofite 
Trichinopoly,  on  the  a8th  Nov.  where  he  conti- 
nued encamped  till  the  6th  Dec.  but  without  at- 
tacking that  city.  Mean  time  a  detachment  from 
the  Bombay  army,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Hartley,  ren- 
dered great  fervice  to  the  rajah  of  Travancore; 
and  on  the  5th  Gen.  Abercromhie,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forces  from  Bombay,  arrived  at 
Tellicherry.  On  the  i4lh  Sir  Ralph  marched  to 
attack  Cannanore,  which,  with  the  garrifon,  fur- 
rendered  on  the  17th,  and  the  troops  engaged  not  / 
to  ferve.againft  the  BritiDi  during  the  war.  About 
the  fanie  time  Col.  Hartley  took  Ferokabad,  the 
capital  of  the  Malabar  coaft.  On  the  17th  Barra- 
gurry  and  Cootahpoor  furrendered ,  fo  that  the 
whole  coaft,  from  the  Billip^tam  to  Cape  Como- 
rin,  was  now  in  poifeifion  of  the  Britiih  and  their 
allies.  On  the  5th  Jan,  1791,  the  army,  under 
Gen.  Meadows  left  Trichin^oly,  and  proceeded 
to  Madras,  where  Lord  Cornwallis  had  arrived  on 
the.  13th  Dec.    On  the  29th  his  lorddiip  joined 

the 
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^he  grand  army  at  Vellont,  which  proceeded  early 
in  Feb.  to  VeHore ;  and  having  deceived  Tippoo 

"by  afeint.pafled  the  Muglce,  on  the  aid  Feb.  \^fa 
alt  its  ftores  and  baggage,  17,000  bullocks,  and 
80  elephants,  &c.  On  the  a4th  Lord  ComwaJlis 
proceeded  for  Bangalore,  and  encamped  before 
it  on  the  5th  March.  On  the  6th  the  town  was 
ftormed  and  taken,  with  the  loTs  of  100  men.  On 
the  11th  three  batteries  were  opened  on  the  fort, 
and  on  the  x6th  a  new  tiattery  of  9  guns.  On  the 
X7th  and  iift  Tippoo  drew  out  his  army,  but 

'  without  effeft.  On  the  evening  of  the  21ft  the 
fort  was  ftormed  with  a  dreadful  carnage,  though 
with  little  lofs  on  the  Britifli  fide.  Not  jefs  than 
xooo  were  maflacred  with  the  bayonet,  and  300, 
moftly  wounded,  were  taken.  The  army  remain- 
ed at  Bangalore  till  the  aSth  March,  when  they 

'  proceeded  towards  Chinna-Balabaram ;  and  on 
the  7th  April  were  joined  by  15,000  of  the  Ni- 
zam's troops.    On  the  17th  Col.  Oldham  joined 
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ful.  Daring  the  .^nter  months,  L<0f3  ComraStf 
omitted  nothing  that  tended  to  infure  tlie  fuccdii 
of  the  next  campaign.  After  reducing  tbe  hiil 
forts  NE.  of  Bangalore,  Nvmdvdboog,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  large  diftriA,  was  bcfieged;  and,  betsg 
built  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain  1700  feet  higii, 
three-fourths  of  which  were  inacceffible,  it  ftood  a 
fiege  from  the  aad  Sept.  to  the  t Sth  Od.  when  a 
breach  was  made.  The  carnage*  which  wouM 
have  followed,  was  prevented,  partly  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  garrifon  elcapmg  over  a  low  part  of  the 
wall,  but  chiefTy  by  the  humane  and  laudable  ex- 
ertions  of  Capt.  Robertfon,  who  commaDded  the 
ftorming  party,  and  directed  his  whole  attestioi 
to  pre\'ent  the  effufion  of  blood.  On  the  31ft 
06t.  Col.  Maxwell  took  Fort. Pen agaa  byftorm, 
but,  not  exercifing  the  fame  humanity^  one  halt 
of  the  garrifon  was  put  to  the  fword.  At  Kist- 
NAGHERY,  the  Colonel  met  with  a  more  fericus 
refiftance.    The  lower  fort  was  eafily  reduced, 


them  with  700  Europeans,  4500  Indians,  and  a  ^  but  the  garrifon  in  the  upper  fort  deiRmded  it  with 


fopply  of  provifions.  On  the  3d  May  they  (et 
out  for  Seringapatam,  and  on  tbe  Z3th  arrived  at 
Arakeery,  whence  they  had  a  view  of  Tippoo's 
capita],  9  miles  diftant,  and  obferved  the  main 
body  of  his  army  croffing  from  the  ifland  to  the 
K.  ude  of  the  Cavery.  Mean  thne  Lord  Com- 
walUs,  having  received  intelligence  that  Gen.  A- 
bercFombie  bad  afcended  the  Ghauts  on  the  Ma- 
labar (ide,  refoWed  ^o  form  a  junAion  of  their 
forces,  but  finding  it  impradicable  to  make  a  ford 
acrofs  the  Cavery,  determined  to  march  round 
the  rfdge  of  mountains  on  the  right.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ijth  the  enemy's  line  was  feen  in 
a  ftrong  pofition.  The  Britilh  army  was  then 
formed  into  two  divifions  under  Col.  Maxwell 
and  €en.  Meadows.  Tbe  former  having  fuccefs- 
ftzlly  ftormed  a  height  occupied  by  Tippoo's 
troops,  the  a^ion  became  general  along  the  ^ont. 
Maxwell  then  advanced  rapidly  to  gain  another 
height  on  the  enemy's  left  flank,  while  the  caval- 
ry under  Col.  Floyd  attacked  their  right ;  on 
which  Tippoo  was  forced  to  give  way,  though  his 
retreat  was  gradual  apd  maflerly.  Four  guns 
were  taken,  and  the  enemy  were  purfued,  till  the 
fire  from  the  ifland  batteries  obliged  the  Britifli  to 
defifl,  and  encamp  partly  on  the  field  of  battle. 
After  deitroying  his  battering  train,  and  fending 
orders  to  Gen.  Abercrombie,  who  had  obtained' 

J>onclflon  of  PfcRiAPATAM,  to  retura  with  all 
peed.  Lord  Comwallis  moved  from  his  encamp- 
ment to  return  to  Bangalore :  and  on  the  38th 
was  joined  by  30,000  Mahrattas,  with  a  fupply  of 
provifions.  In  their  route  they  took  feveral  forts, 
and  on  the  i8th  July,  Oufoor^  with  the  forts  near 
it,  fubmttted.  On  the  30th  the  combined  troops 
encamped  '6  miles  from  Bangalore.  Gen.  Aber*- 
crombie,  having  alfo  deftroyed  his  battering  train, 
was  obliged  to  lead  back  a  fick  and  difpirited  ar- 
my, over  thofe  almoft  impaflable  mountains  they 
had  fo  lately  pafled.  While  tbe  army  lay  encamp- 
ed near  Seringapatam,  a  prefent  of  fruit  had  been 
fent  by  Tippoo  to  Lord  Comwallis,  with  fome 
overtures  for  a  feparate  peace.  The  prefent,  how- 
ever, was  returned,  and  the  faltan  afliired,  that  no 
peace  could  be  granted  unlefs  the  allies  were  in- 
cluded. Tipppo  next  Tent  a  vakeel  with  full  pow- 
ers to  treaty  but  itii!  the  million  proved  unfuccefE- 


a  degree  of  heroifm  bordering  on  despair.  Im> 
menfe  rocks  and  ihowers  of  ftonet  were  burled 
down ;  the  fcaling  ladders  were  broken,  atbd  after 
two  hours  of  vigorous  aflauH,  Col.  Maxwell  de- 
fined from  the  attempt.  In  Sept.  Coimbettort 
was  befieged  by  a  detachment  lent  by  Tippoo, 
and  was  fo  bravely  defended  by  Lieut.  Chalmers, 
that  the'  Indians  were  obliged  to  laile  the  fiege. 
But  being  again  befieged  by  a  freih  party  ient  by 
Tippoo,  and  a  detachment  fent  to  its  relief  hr 
Lord  Comwallis,  under  Major  Cuppage,  being 
defeated  by  the  Cavm,  Lieut.  Chalmers  was  ob- 
liged to  capitulate  on  the  id  Nov.  and  the  garri- 
fon marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  O: 
the  loth  Dec.  Col.  Stewart  encamped  within  ^ 
miles  of  the  celebrated  fortrefa  of  SatcndrouCi 
on  the  N.  fide ;  on  the  Z7th  he  opened  two  bai 
teries,  at  700  arid  1000  yards  diftance ;,  and  ot 
the  Z9th  another  within  150  yards,  which,  on  tbd 
3i(^,  cfTeAed  a  breach  at  zi  A.  M.  when  the  if] 
fault  was  made,  and  in  an  hour  the  valour  of  tUd 
Britilh  troops  made  them  mailers  of  a  fortrtd 
hitherto  deemed  impregnable.  On  the  4th  DecJ 
OuTREDRooG,  another  fort  it  miles  diftant,  wai 
alfo  taken  by  ftorm.  Several  other  forts  were  «ij 
fo  reduced,  and  Gumuncondah  was  blocked  ud 
by  Hafez  Jee,  one  of  the  Nizam's  beft  generas 
It  was  relieved,  however,  by  Hydcr  Saib,Tippoo'a 
eldeft  fon,  who  took  Hafez  Jee  and  great  part  oi 
his  troops  priibners.  Earlv  in  Nov.  G^.  Abrrj 
crombie  returned  to  Tellicherry,  and  on  tbe  jta 
of  Dec.  be  proceeded  on  his  march  through  xhi 
Ghauts  towards  the  Myfore  country  ;  while  thfl 
Mahrattas,  under  Purferam  Bhow,  reduced  fev^^ 
forts  on  the  Tam  and  the  Budra,  which  gave  tbe^d 
accefs  to  a  fertile  diftriA,  that  afiforded  feafofubk 
fupplies.  The  grand  objedt,  the  reduction  of  Tip 
poo  8  capital,  was  now  to  be  attempted.  On  thi 
ift  of  Feb.  1791,  the  allied  armies  commenced 
their  marjch,  and  on  tbe  5th  arrived  wi^in  fighi 
of  Seringapatiim,  under  the  walls  of  which  Tippv  * 
.was  ftrongly  polled.  His  fr^int  Kne  was  (huated  c. 
the  N.  fide  of  the  Cavery,  behind  i  ftrong  boGo% 
hedge,  and  defended  by  heavy  cannon  m  the  rt^ 
doubts.  In  the  front  there  was  at  leaft  la 
pieces  of  cannon;  and  in  tbe  fort  and  ifland  whic^ 
formed  his  ad  line,  there  were  3  times  as  isiry 
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The  allied  may  encamped  6  mile«  from  Tippoo, 
in  two  divifioDS  fq>arated  by  the  fmall  riTer  Loci- 
arry.  The  Britifli  army  formed  the  fropt  line ; 
the  Herve  was  about  a  mile  in  therear^  where 
t))e  armies  of  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  were  alfo 
pofted  at  a  farther  diftance.  On  the  6th  Feb.  or- 
ders were  iflbed  to  attack  Tippoo*s  camp  and 
lines  at  7  P.  M. .  The  right  divifion,  confifting  of 
3300  infantry  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Mea- 
dows ;  the  cemre,  confifting  of  37009  by  Lord 
Comwalfis ;  ^and  tlie  left,  of  only.  1700  men,  by 
Col.  Maxweltr  At  8  o'clock  the  whole  body  was 
under  arms,  the  evening  was  ferene,  and  the  troops 
moved  on  in '  filence  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
While  they  were  on  their  march,  Col.  DufP^camp 
was  ftruck>  which  gave  the  firit  notice  of  the  in- 


down  to  the  Hver,  where  they  were  fnuch  pMed 
by  the  firing  from^  Tippoo's  right  line,  croflcd 
the  fprd  and  joined  the  vidbrious  parties,  whabad 
got  pbfieffion  of  the  £.  extremity 'of  the  ifiand* 
The  battfe  was  continued  in  different  parts  during 
the  Whole  of  the  ^th  Feb.  The  mod  defperate 
conflift'was  at  the  fultan's  redoubt,  which  was 
defended  by  a  fmall  party  under  Col.  Kelly, 
againft  three  vigorous  attacks,  feconded  by  a  heavy 
canndnade  from  the  forts.  The  enemy  being 
driven  from  every  poft  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river, 
the  camp  was  advanced  as  near  to  the  bound 
hedge  as  the  firing  from  the  fort  would  permit^ 
and  a  chain  of  pofts  along  the  N.  and  £«  faces  of 
the  fort  was  formed,  fo  as  ftrongly  to  inveft  Se- 
ringapatam  on  its  two  principal  fides.     Thus 


tended  attack  to  the  allies,  who  were  aftosiihed    prefied  on  every  quarter,  and  his  whole  power  re- 


when  they  found  thatL.  Cornwallis  had  ventured 
on  this  defperate  enterprife  with  only  apart  of 
his  infantry,  unfupported  by  artillery.  Between 
10  and  X I  at  night,  the  centre  column,  within  a 
mile  of  the  bound  hedge,  touched  upon  Tippoo's 
gnnd  guard'of  cavalry,'  Who  were  coming  with 
rockets,  .'&c.  to  difturbthie  Britiih  feamp;  but  im- 
mediately  galloped  off  to  the  lines,  leaving  the 
rocket  boys  to  harafs  the  Britiih  column:  Find* 
lug  themwlvef  thus  dtfi:overed,  the  c6lumn  ad- 
vanced with  the  utmoit  rapidity,  and  entered  the 
enemy's  lines  within  )[j  minutes  sfter  the  news 
cnald  have  reached  them.  The  right  column, 
having  met  with  m^imj[>edimeiit%  vras  later  in 
rracbing  the  bedge  than  the  centre  column ;  but 
it  entered  the  lines  about  xx,  when  the  battle  be- 
came general ;  the  enemy  at  laft  kave  way,  and  at 


duced  within 'the  narrow  limits  of.  a  citadel,  the 
fuitan  became  anxious  to  procure  peace  on  al- 
moft  any  terms.  He  therefore  releafed  Lieuts. 
Chalmers  apd  Naih,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Coimbettore,  and  had  beeti  hitherto  well  treated* 
preiettted  the  former  with  500  rupees  and  tw6 
fliawls,  and  fent  a  letter  hf  hrm  to  Lord  Com* 
wallis,  rei^ueftihg  he  wotild  return  with  the  an- 
fwer.  On  the  i6th  Feb.  the  Bombay  army,  under 
Gen.  Abercrombie,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  where- 
in they  weiie  much  harafi«d  by  detached  parties 
of  the  enemy,  joined  Lord  Cornwallis,  and* afrord<» 
ed  a  re-inforcement  of  about  sooo  Europeans  and 
4000  natives.  Vigorous  preparations  were  there* 
fore  made  to  attack  the  fort  on  the  N.  fide ; 
where  trenches  were  opened  and  batteries  con-, 
ftrudted  wiH  all  expedition.    Mean  time,  to  draw 


day-break  Gen.  Meadows  found  bimfelf  complete    off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  thefe  opera- 


mafier  of  the  fidd.  The  chief  objed  of  the  centre 
column  being  to  gain  pofleflion  of  the  ifiand,  the 
fi-ont  divifion  difperfed  the  <(nemy,  and  paffing 
Tippoo's  tent,  which  had  beeii  abandoned,  preVi-, 
ed  forward  to  the  river^  in  two  parties.  The  firft' 
under  captain  Monfon  croffed  the  ford  under  the 
walls  without  oppofition,  and  proceeded  to  the 
£.  gate  of  the  city,  but  finding  it  (hut,  marched 
to  an  extenfive  market-place,  where  they  made  a 
great  flaughter  of  the  enemy.  They  were  follow- 
ed by  the  other  party,  under  Col.  Knox,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rajah's  garden^  and  thence  to  the 


tioQs,  Maj.  Dalrymple  and  Capt.  Robertfon,  with 
the  71ft  reg.  and  13th  batt.  of  fepoys,  were  fent 
to  attack  the  enemy's  cavalry,  encamped  on  the 
S.  fide  of  the  river.  They  -entered  the  camp  un- 
difcovered^  killed  with  the  bayonet  above  ico 
men  and  200  hoirfes,  and  returned  without  lofing 
a  man.  On  the  night  of  the  i9th,  a  parallel  and 
redoubt  were  completed  near  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  ;  which  the  fui- 
tan, next  day,  in  vain  attempted  to  overthrow. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  camp  of  wa- 
ter, by  altering  the  courie  of  a  large  canal,  but  in 


fuburb  Stiaher-Ganjam,  the  gates  of  which  they    this  attempt  too  he  was  difappointed,  a  party  be< 


forced  open,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  all  their 
batteries.  The  centre  divifion  advanced  to  the 
fultan's  redoubt,  which  they  found  abandoned, 
and  afterwards  co-operated  with  Col.  Maxwell  in 
defeating  Tippoo's  right  wing.  Lord  Co^ wallis, 
with  the  i:eierve,  remained  clofe  by  the  bound 
hedge,  where  the  column  had  firft  enteted,  and 
two  hours  before  day-break  was  joined'  by  Capt. 
Hunter's  party ;  foon  after  which  they  weiv  at- 
tacked by  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  part  of  Tip^ 
poo's  centre  and  lef^,  who,  lieing  now  recovered 
from  their  panic,  rallied  witfa  redoubled  refoln- 
tion.  The  confii<ft  was  carried  on  with  inflexible 
courage  on  t>oth  fides^  and  it  was  neat-  day-f^ht^ 
before  the  enemy  were  repulfed.  -  Lord  Corn- 
wallis then  retired  to  the  Pagoda  hill,  where  he 
was  met  by  Gen.  Meadows.  -  Mean  time  the  left 
divifion  lioder  Col.  Maxwell,  after  afcendtng  the 
Carigbaut  hilU  with  little  vefiftnce,  and  marching 
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ing  diipatched  under  Cap.  Wahab,'  who  (bon  dif- 
lodged  the  enemy  and  repaired  the  damage  done 
to  the  canal.  On  the  19th  the  grand  operation 
of  the  fiege  comofenced  by  opening  the  trenches, 
and  by  a  heavy  difcharge  firom  all  the  batteries  $ 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  Bombay  army  croffed 
the  river  to  inveft  the  W.  fide  of  the  capital.  But 
in  confequence  of  the  application  through  Lieut* 
Chalmers,  Lord  Cornwallis  agreed  to  receive  Tip- 
poo's envoys  to  treat  of  peace.  On  the  15th, 
i6th,  i9tt,  and  sift,  Sir  J.  Kennaway  and  Mr 
Cherry,  aflifted  by  Fakeels\  {or  ehvoys,)  from  the 
Nizain  and  Hurry  Punt'  tbe'Mahratta  chief,  met 
with  Tippoo's  vakeels,  to  tVeat  of  peace,  but  lit- 
tle pfogrrfs  was  made  in  the  negociation.  The 
fiege  continbed  without  infermiifion,  and  Gen. 
Abercrombie^  on  the  3 2d,  took  poileffioi^  of  a  re- 
doubt and  ^ove  between  his  camp  and  the  forty 
but  witb  the  lofoof  104  neo*  During  the  night 
Q  of 
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tf  Um  «ib4  #n4  A^4  tmw  hjfXtencB  werf  f?9&^* 
and  P«rfer?um  Bbpvr,  vnik  a9wPQP  horfe,  f^veral 
thou£ui4  foQit  9Pd  30  <;«5^QOQ9  waa.U^iiy  exp^tjfted.  ' 
Jn  tbe  me^  tim^,  Tippqo.lfid  j^eeo  ub)ig^4  ^.  ^^^ 
oiTaUhiSiCavaky  ap4  jcainp  fqllowers  ta  lylyfore, 
^4  was  in  w^nt  of  ev^^ry  ^tviiygy  vtiiie  tb^Britiili 
army  wal  well  f^ppljei4,t|n  t|iif  hopet^fb  /itftation, 
he  was  cpropelled  to  ^ccopt.of  a^y  .terms  propofed 
t^y  ]>ord  (;:ornwaUU.  .T^cfe,all  tbings  confidere^y 
were  moderate.  Qn  tbe^3d  Feb^  pr^liiainari(,'s  qf 
peace  were  lagde(}  9n  t^ef9Uowing  ^erofis :  jl.  T^at 
^ippoo  ihall  cede  gpe  half  loif  his  do^nii^MBs  t9  tbe 
allied  po^rs ;  |»  That  be  ihall  pay.3  crore^  An4 
19  Jac)s9  of  rupees :  3*  That  al)  prifoners  Iball  be 
r^ftored :  An4»  4.  That  tW9  9f  hU  eldeit  fona  ^M\ 
^Goone  hodagep  /or  t^e  pqrfiofm^pe  of  the  treaty. 
0n  ^he  a4th.  hioAilitieo  <;e;ife4»  and  on  the  a6th  the 
two  prinqes,  lA^xlul  Calic^  age4  a^ut  iq,  and 
Mqqz^  Ud^jpeei^  ^l^UtiSydegaotly  dreOj^d.  an4 
inouDted  eac^i  9n  ^0  elephant  richly  capariiofied^ 
arrived  19  the  Bntifii  camgi  m4  were  receive4 
^ith  a)l  due  refped  |ind  kinc^efe  by  l.^rd  ,^orn- 
yfAMiSp  Qn.the  i9t}i  Myr^hi,  thie  definitiye  4r?aty 
Sfi^as  fina%  adjufted  aiyl  jignied, 

(29.)  Ir^D^A,  HlSJO^-JH^Or  TflK  lfA«    IHrt   WITIJ 
Ti^FOO    Sy^TAN,    Tp    HI9    DBAT^   ,AHD    rH* 

CAPTVIL^  OF  Sehivgapata.m.  IN  I ^9*9,  Frooi 
^he  peace  in  1792^  (be  a^ajri  of  }ndia  l^d  conti- 
DV^  in  a  ftate  of  doubjtfu^  .-tranquillity.  From 
17964  the  Sultan  of  Afyfoire  i^  acoi^ii^^.ot  haying 
kept  the*  jealoufy  o^  the  :3nt;ih  ggyernment 
awake  fo  nauchy  th^t  in  autumn  i.797»  Lord  lio* 
cart  is  taid  to  have  relinquifbed  an  expediitipp  fie 
^ad  uadeFtakeo  into  another  quarter,  ;n)erely 
froni  the  apprel^eniioQS  entertained  of  Tippoo's 

toftjle  defigns.  Theje  jealoufies  yre^e  incicaCed 
y  ^  proclaination  of  t^  Fren.ch  goven^^r  of  tke 
Ifle  of  France,  pro4uf:^d  a^  Bengal  in  179]$)  whene- 
fil  was  mentioned.  ^0  alliance  formed  between 
Tippo9  and  the  Frepch  repu}>Uc>  for  <the  d^rqc* 
tion  of  the,  Brkifb  power  in  India.  It  jip^as  alfo 
alleged,  that  T.ippoo  had  fent  an  ^mbalTy  to  Ze< 
maao  S^ah,  to  encourage  bin  in  his  th,reattned  in- 
vafion  of  Hin4opfta9.  Mean  time  Tippoo  profef- 
fed  the  oioit  fficAdly  Mentions 'of  preferving  con- 
cord and  h^mony  l^ween  the  two  nations.  Th^ 
Briciih  goyernor-geneirali  however,  gifing  little 
credit  to  tbei^  pro£efnon9>,b^gimi  to  (trepgthen.hia 
'alliances  with  t>e  Hiffina  a94  the  Paiibw^*  cqq.  . 
clud^  a  iub^di^y  treaty  witil»  the/ormer  19  Sept. 
|798y  and  adjuile4  all  diijpivt^^  ^ijth  both.  In 
confequc?ice  ^  this  treaty«  the  French  army  at 
Hydera^d  w^s  f^rroliaded  by  the  E^gli^  and 
the  Ni;£am'a  troops  th^  Aspoye  y^f  difarnai^dt 
and  the  French  o^cera  {f^  prifoi^rs  to  Qe^gal, 
Mattora  were  in  .this  Itat^,  wfaon  th«  news  anive4 
of  the  French  in vafion  of'  Egypt,  ^nd  of  i;ord  Nel- 
fon'i*  vi^ory.  (Sec  Egypt,  §  j>i^  34,)  The  go- 
vamor-geqer^l  therefore,  on  this,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Tipp99y  dated  3d  Nov.  acquaintipg.hlm  of  hi^ 
ii^owledge  of  bfs  q^np^ion  with  the  French  r^* 
public,  and  jpropofiqg  to  fend  Mf»jo«:  DovctoR  t^ 
wadjttft  ail  differences.  Cfn  the  ^o^h.«QeCr  he  fea^ 
another  letter  to  the  f^n\<e  purpqfei  *n4  pn  ^e 
15th  received  a  let|fi|r  from  the  fulliaiiii ivh4i(W  be 
expreiTed  «*  the  utinoft  f^rprifeat  tlteipilitsry  P?«- 
paratiooa  on  f^,  CQufie^uni^  h<^  yr^A  p(  Jb*vi9g 


pb&rved  the  f ntaty  wjtiti  A^.9#  ^wftiqlaUe  fid^ 
Uty.V  Op  the  ^s^*  bP  ^^t.  ^f^ff  ^Uer  to 
the  goyr^r^or,  wherisip  he  cc^ratulj^tes  his  Lcrd- 
&)ip*l^  IN  viiftory  oy^  the  French  i  exj^aiiu  ibe 
nature  of  J^e  pretended,  embaliy  ^tQ  the  lik  of 
Ff ance^  wh^th  he  iaya  V?s  a  v^e^Mrtpitilt  ad. 
Tenturet  an4(uppQ%sthe  French  had  taken  the 
^j^vaqlage^  it,  to  ^read  reports  <o  <}i&urb  tk 
upipn  i)et^een  the  two  ftate^.  ^o  t^is  letter  the 
governpr-genf ral  returaed  ap  ,aofvv,^r»  d#te(}  ^th 
^9J\f>  i799,  ^S^  propofing  a.  ipfrgodai^n,  acd 
urgj[\g  the  fillip  m>%iy>  ^e4ay  this  anfiw^  beyoo4 
9ft€  4i*jfs  To  thi^  ^o  aoi^er  wa#  ^c^ei^jed  till  the 
i3^h  feb.  when  a  tetter  wtbouta^kiU  arriTed, 
(^ating^  that  he  '*  was  ilettipg  out  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  and  begging  hia  Lord&ip  to  fend  M»- 
jor  Pov«ton  iligbtly  attended/'  M^an  time  the 
Goy.-G^n.  fearing  the  approach  pt  the  mooibcQ; 
bfd  ordered  X4eMt.-G£a.  Harris  ^g  enter  Myiorc 
yvitb  ^i|  army,  a^^i  in  his  reply  tp  TippoQ,  in- 
|pnp^4  hi^,  that  jGen«  Harcia  waa  vov^^eoolf 
perfon  a|ttj^oi:if64  to  rec^ve  hia  cooumMUcatLooSf 
fvith  a  yi%w,  i^  ^  reftofiatioQ  pCpiti^qe.  Tt^e/e* 
4(!^^i99  of  tJb^e  fort  of  S«&,ivoapatam  was  qow 
tjt^e  p^iipaiiy^objed  of  Gao.  {iarrtGb  v^oTe  firtl 
moyemept.f^ae  on  the  a  lib  of  Feb.  The.Klzam'i 
cpnting^t,  c^tnfi^ing  of  i^jpoo  foot  and  .6occ  c9- 
VfiVy*  joined  thf  Rritiih  i^wy  oo  t^  )2th,ai:() 
pext  day  Qf^  Harr^  fofyvafdod  the  |c^mQr'« 
letter  Xo  the  f^ltap)  publiQ>qd  jbls  %4^ v's  ^^^^ 
ration  in  iji^^e  ^  tJhe.aijicf,  ^)^f^  boftiHtic| 
by  fending  ^  d4tach9>^t  ^io.^  j#c  ^^1  f^rts  of 
Nifl4urgum  wid  Amt^Hy^  which  Aurrendercd  n^ilh* 
out  reTiSance..  On  the  yth  Marqh;  OdtadvffUA 
furrenderai  to  Col.  OUyer,,  aad  &e^  day  foit 
Ruttipgheri  was  taken  a^ter  a  OiKht  refiihcce. 
The  ar^iy  y^m,  Ge;i.  Haifia  confuted  of  3i)0ca 
(ne«>  belidee^tW.$^ijsaai'fi  payalryy  all  compltteif 
equipped*  The  army  ^V^^T  ^^«  Stuart,  00  ^be 
MalHl>ar  coaft,  w«^  ^qual^y  efiicient.  Setweeo  the 
9th  a^d  %^  14th  Harchf  |the  ar^.y  under  Ge&. 
Harris  changed  its  po0tioqa  from  KelaosuogaluiSi 
to  Callacond^pillyy  Aqicut  and  Baogalure ;  oear 
which  laft  places  about  4000  of  Tippod's  bcr& 
appeared!  b^t*  after  a  few  ibota  Uofn  the  Briulh 
field-piecea,  drew  off.  On  the  s6th  the  army  tooi 
tjb^  rout  ojf  Cankanelli  j  and  on  the  »oth  and  iit 
^C4mp«d  7  niilea  N.  of  i|;.  They  now  l^anicd 
that  Tippoo  was  within  15  ^ilea;  and  on  tbs 
fjdt  as  they  approache4  $uUanpetcah,  a  cloud 
of  duft  ihewed  that  he  iivaa  in  motion.  He  lud 
in  f^dt  quitted  hia  poltUoa  on  the  bank  .of  th: 
Maddoofr,  (where  be  might  have  disputed  the 
pali#ge)aBd  encamped  at  Mafiavelly.  loileadof 
oppofing  tl^  ifri|iib  i|i  this  quarter,  be  on  tbe6lli 
Margh  paiied  his  own  froBtivJ7aivi  attacked  a  pan 
of  the  Spoibay  ^irmy  lender  Gen.  Stuar^  oot  a- 
ceediqft  6oco  men »,  who»  notwithft^ding  Tlp- 
p^a  focce  confined  of  119809  of  his  befi  troopj, 
cepuifird  him  vi4i  oonIi4erab|e  lois.  Upo&ii^i^ 
he  fej^^ei^ted  tq  Sen^g^pft^t  and  on  the  Mtb 
^vsuacpl  to  meet  Gfsu  Hafcifr.  Pp  the  ajth  the 
BriMib  afmr  enG^p«4  5  m^^  £•  9^  MaiUvel^i 
and. on  ibe  ^fHk  came  wjithin  fighl:  c^the  fiiltac^ 
A-  geoewd  engagement  t«>pk.pj4<^*  W-  ^^  ^ 
i^pFt  duration^  thf{  ^oemy  retiring  iir4th  t^eir  ^ 
^.  ^,.  vf^  h^\^i    Th^  ImA'  ym  ^S^^ 

.  r  .  ab9JK 


aBcnit  tooof  wlR^'^ituri  of  Hie-  A^tiffi  did  nol  ^x-  rendering  tltfC«Aditidn*1lf .    -The*  yoQn>  pfMb 

ceed  70.    Oa  the  3d  ApnVtheaifmy  c^Kinev^ifhM  furrendered  to  G«n«  Bsrifd*  Bat-Tippoo  was  riot 

fight  of  Seringap^M,  vib^  TrppdO'  h^d  t;(ketf  to  be  founds  After  mOCh  etititAtyy  tnf^fced  «f%ii 

IX3ft  with  hi9  ifrftfitrf^tiaddr  Ihe  B.  and-  8.  faces  tiy^lA^^ts;- the  IciHedav  afllttitta^  that  tlie  ftilUn 

of  tbe  fort^    On  the  5th  the  Britifli  army  took  hi*  was  not  in  the  palace,  but  had  beetf  wdanided 

pofitioQ  ogpoGte  tfie'  W.'^isOo^  aboiit '  3500  ^dMs  durinf  thK^EffiioH,  and  layiii  tM  gateawaf  6n  the 

from  if.    That  ti^ht  an'attdcfe  #a9  ihadef  Wi  the*  N.  face  of  tbe  fort.    Thdine,  yuDdiig  bcapa  of  ffain,. 

ompofts,  aiTd  nn  th^  6th  the  prhKHpal  om^  vtvre  tlie  b4)dy  of  <the  i]nforkunat&  mdharcb  wis  fdurtd^ 

in  pofTelfion  of  the  B^ififh.   On  the  ^h  Geft.  ftkr-  ftiU  warm,  covered  with  wtiunds,  and  his  eye* 

ris  received  a  letter  from- Tippbo,  detrtfiring,  *«  thet-  yet  open.    (For  his  cba^aradr,  ft«  Tf  00.)    His 

he  adhered  flmily  t<91he  Iffeatte^,  and  demanding  dt^mStMis  were  partitioned  attiong  the  conqder- 

the  reafon  6f  the  adtaYiee  of  thef  ]6tigK/h'  army,:  ors,  and  the  Mahrattas  wef«  aKknitted  to  a  (hare» 

^nd^of  the  recurrence  of  lioftilitiea  ?*'    The  Oe-'  frofti  nflfotives  of  i>o1(cy;  tfaou^ifr  they  had  taken 


neral  replied  by  lyferrfng  to  the  Marqtils  of  Wei 
Itfley's  fcttjfrs.  Mittens  continued  in  a'  ftate  ot* 
mutual  preparation  fVdtrtthis  period  t)>  the  i^thf 
when  firddenfya  heaVy  fire  connpettced  fvottn  tht 
fort  and  batteries..  *Nc«t  dnf  Genet^ls  Flojjd  Md 
Stuart  attivefd,  aYtd'ttWfc  the?r  gromadinlthi*  fea^ 
On  thfe  i6th,  th*  Bombay*  a^my  crorflTedfthe  Cttui 
*efy,  which  Mjas  alnnoft  dfyjind  loofea  fti'ongpitf- 
fltioft.  On  the  aid  a/  fpSffteH  eflfbrtJ Attlfe  fft,ld*'  hf 
the  beffeged :  The^  ^bmbaff  afmfWl^S'  Jfttaicked 
at  all  its  poftaf  ^Jy  6600  of  the  ^enth*y*8'  ithtSttf; 
and  Lally*8  corps  of  FpfenchmefiT,  Who  behaved 
with  tj»eir  tffuil  bravety;  but  they  Were  repulfed 
on  all  fides,  apd'conipelled  to  retire  with  the  tefi 
of  about  Vdb  men.  On  the  iAtl^Cfettt-ttatris-had 
received  an. overture  of  peaice  fTOaf- TippOo,  atid 
on  the  3  ad  it  wasanfwered  by  a 'draft  ^  preiimi- 
min.wes.  The  terms  prop6fed 'tvcr#,  •♦Toccirirt 
half  his  teiTit€»r?esinperpirtUltytb' tbe  Allies;  t» 
V^y  two  cr6rei{  of  rcpetfj^lto  rerttJUncc  the  a^ 
Ifdnce  of  the  French  fof  ever ;  to  dllfiiiifrevery  na- 
tive of  Franc5efroiJn  his  fisrvice ;  to  rjiCS^^ arnbalC 
fadors  frb<ti,eachof  the  4lHes  ^ond  to  giv<e  as  hoA 
tages  4  of  Wffotta'3itKl-4  oFhiff |jt?ftclpal  officers.'' 
On  the  a4ft,*thi^rt^tmy*4'^rt8't5niRe"W.  face 
were  fileoced,  as  weH  as  thbfe  of^two^rotttft)  tow* 
ersonthe  ai$th.*  On  the  ^StS  Tippoo  ackilbwi. 
ledged  receipt  of  Gen.  Hirrts'^  j^fopofals,  and 
ftated  that  the  points  iti  queftidil  Were  Weighty 
and  important,  and  without  enAbafiPadors  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  condufion;  and  that  tbefe- 
fbre  be  was  about  to  fend  tW^^  gentledaen,  who 
would  explain  themfelves  to  hfm.  The  Britifh 
general  briefly  fepHedj'  by  referting  to  the  terms 
in  bis  iaft,  as  the  tfnlj  conditions' of  treating.  On 
the  id  May,  the  wferks  being- completed,  the  Bri- 
tilh  batteries  began  to  batter,  and  in  the  oourl^ 
of  the  day  a  breach  was  madeln  tfefeufte-traye 
wall ;  the  main  rampart  was  (battered ;  and,  to 
complete  the  misfortune  of  the  befieged,  a  fhot 
having  ftruck  their  magazine,  it  blew  up  with  a 
dreadful  explofion.  The  breach  being  thought  prac- 
ticable, on  the  night  of  the  4th  May,  4000  men 
vere  tlationcd  in  the  trenches  before  day-break. 
The  affautt  was  led  on  by  Gen.  Baird,  and  began 
«  one  o'clock.  In  6  minutes  the  forlorn  hope  had 
reached  the  fummit  of  the  breach,  where  the  Britiib 
colours  weFC  inftantly'eredted.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  breach,  which  was  roo  fifct  widcrwas  crowded  < 
with  meoc  After  a*  fhort  conflict  the  panic  became 
general  in  the  fort;  tboufands  quitted  it,  and 
others  laid  dowirthe^ir  arms.  A  flag  of  truc^  was 
foon  after  font  to  the  palace  of  the  fultan,  offer- 
ing proceftion  to  him  and  hU  friends  upon  fur- 


Bd  ffkh \n  the  wai>#  To  fheEaft  India  Compan)t 
were'  allotted  the  diitriAs  oF  Coimbatoor  and  Da* 
ra^oitmiy  the  provinctt  of  Ganarai^  all  the.tcnitory 
bkvfkm  th<r  ii-itini  poilVfllons  it)  the  C^fnafio 
arid  t!h<$fe'  ttf  Mttlabav,  with  Ihe  forts  and  porU 
forBIhft^  the  head»  of  Ml  the  pafles  abovd  tb<t 
Gh^^  on  the'^^lile  Land,  and  the  fort^eityk 
aid  ilTtfnd  df  StfLinGAfkrufk^ .  To  the  Nilan 
W)«t«'afr>gfted  the  diiftriaii  of  Gfsoly  and  Gmrnunx 
t(fti&2tf  t(%ettier  with  a  trad^  of  covMry  aloi^  the 
fine^ChHteklfoogr,  Sera,  NundkUoof^^ndColarw 
To  the  M^Avrattas  weref  iven  Harponelly,  Chitted 
dr&ci^^  Soondy,  Anagoondy,  and  a  part  of  Biddo» 
nore,  eite^t  the  fbHs  tm  the  tontidrs«  A  defc^nil- 
kni  of  the  2tnciem  rafaha  of  Mrstfftsv  aboilt  5 
yedii^  oM^  was  f6ught  out  and  placed  on  the  tbrooi^ 
i^rlth  gtisat  ceremony  (dndet^  certain  conditiona): 
ifnd  th%  fdns  and  relations  of  Tippoo  wei^e  rt> 
moved  iftto  the  Carnatic.  Thus  termidftted  the 
Iftdiatl  war,  with  equal  glor)r  to  the  Britafh  atlmi. 
and  advantage  to  the  Britifli  ratereHs  inlffdiaj  by 
fecurkig'ihem,  at  lead  for  fame  time,  againft  the 
datiger  of 'a  formidable  enemy:  although*  in  the 
a^ioi%  .of  Mr  Fdx  and  others,  ^  the  extis-pation 
of  Tippoo  was  not  a  politic  meafure." 

(30.)  India,  pArliamsntary  in^uihimnto 
THE  ATP^iHsoF.    See  Ewcsnt^iiD,  §  11^^1*9. 

(J^.J India,  foruLATioK^  raiosucEi  See,  of. 
S^e  HfN^oOs'mN, 

(11.}  In  MA  is  fbmetimes  tifed  as  an  adjedive; 
thus^ 

i.IffDrA  Company.  SeeCoMPA»Y,inv.^x. 

s.  India  Rubber.  See  Resin,  N^  3. 

INDIAN,  adj\  belonging  to  the  ladies^  £aft 
or  Weft. 

INDIANA^  an  extenfit'e  territory  of  Vurginii» 
between  the  Ohio  and  Laurel  Mountain,  contain- 
ing 3,500,000  acres;  and  extending  in  length  from 
the  Pennfylvania  line  to  the  Little  KanhaWay.  It 
was  granted  in  1768  by  the  Sbawanefe*  Ddawaiie» 
and  Auron  tribes  of  Indians,  to  S.  WhartORy  W. 
Trent^  and  G.  Morgan,  Efqs;  &c<  as  a  compeil^ 
fation  for  their  lofles,  to  the  amount  of  L.S5,^i5>: 
10: 9,  New  York  currency^  which  they  bad  iidP- 
tained  by  the  depredatioffs  of  the  ladians  in  1761* 
It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  form.  ' 

(i.)*  Indian  Ar^ow-root.  n.  J:  [mareHntaf 
Lat.]  A  root.— A  fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
wafps,  and  the  poifon  df  the  manchtneeltree.  This 
root  the  Indians  apply  to  extract  the  venom  of 
ttheir  anrows.  MiUer. 

(a.)  Indian  Arrow-root.    SeeMAR^NTA. 

Indian  Bay,  a  bay  of  Newfoundland,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  Bonayiaa  bay. 

Q  %  iMt^lAV 


IifbTATtBstiiYi;    See  Mbnispermum. 

Indian  fiRBAi>.i.8erjATR0PH  A. 
'  Indian  CotiTf'orMAize.    SeeZM. 
'  (i.)  *  Inqtav  jCu49.  /i»/  {u^rhihiaf  Lfltin,] 
A  plant.  MilJeti  /   .    .    .  .  :  3:... 

'  <».)  *  ItdiJ^m  Crm«.    See  TtLO^MOU^M* 

INDI ANE;  «  fea^prt  of  Cupe  Breton.      .     . . 

(i:.)  «  Indian  Fig...«.  /•  [^opwttiot   LaU]     A 
plant.  Mi!ler» 

(a.) Indian  Ftc.  .'See Cactus*    -      .    . 

Indian  Heai>9  a  c^pe  on  the  £.  coaft  of  ]^j^<ew 
Holland.    LorL  153. 16.  £.    Lat.  25 »  3.  S. 

Indian  Ink,  or  China  Ink«  a  valuablf^  black 
for  water  coloiirs*  brought  from  China  and  the  £. 


12^    )  I 

U«  To  INDICATE.  V.  *-  [imiuso,  Lat.]     i.  T* 
ihow ;  to  point  out*    t.  [in  phyficid  j    To  poiot 


N    D; 

out  a  remedy.    See  Indication. 

INDICATIO,  m  phyfic  See  nest  aiticlci 
i^f-  ft* 

*  INDICATltoNj «.  /.  [ffiMcaiumf  Fr.  indite^ 
tioy  from  indico^  Xat.]  i.  Mark ;  token ;  finii; 
note ;  iymptom^ — The  f  1  equent  ftopa  they  make 
in  the  mod  convenient  places*  are  a.  plain  in^a- 
tioH  of  their  wearine^b.  Addifom. — We  think  that 
our  fuccefles  are  a  plain  imUeatian  of  the  diTioe 
favour  towardi  u».  Atterkmry^  «.  [In  phy6c.]  i». 
dicatUn  is  of  four  kinds ;  vital,  prefervaiive,  cu- 
rative, and  palliative,  as  it  dtreds  what  is  to  be 


Indies;  fometimes  in  large  rolls,  but  moft  com-    done  to  continue  life,  cuttin^r  off  the  caule  of  u 


monly-in  fmall  oblong  quadraiigutor  cakes*  jPfiark 
ed  with  Chinefe  characfers.  Dr  L£vi:is  aoaly^Eejd; 
this  fubftance,  and  found  that,  it  Is  ftpmpotfed  of 
fine  lamp  black  jjmir animal  glise.  To  prepaid  it» 
headvifes  to  mix.: the  lamp  black-  with  as  vyoc^ 
melted  glue  as  is  fufiicieot  to  gtire  «it  a  tenacity 
proper  for  beiitg-made  into  cakes.  Tb^^e,  he  &ys» 
vhen  dry,.aafwer  as  welli  as  thofe  imported  fronn 
China.  Ivory  black,  finely  levigated, ,  anfwers  as 
•well  as  lamp  black.  The  Cbinefe  have  a  pec^iliar 
snetbod  o£  writing  with  it.  See  Chinese,  ^  X5* 
Indian  ink  ia  adfo  made  of  all  other  cok^uirs.   ,  .. 

Indian  OcD  Town,  a  town  of.  this  U"ited 
Atates,,  in  the  difirid  of  JSdaine,  Uocolp  county, 
on'  an  iftand  in  the  Penobfpot..  It  is  inhabited  hy 
tbe  remains  of  the  Penobfcot  tribe,  who  ^r^  Ro- 
man Catholics,  live  together  in  a  regular  fociety, 
and  are'increaflng  in  numbers.  There  is  a  church 
:arid  bell  Snathe  town.  ,..;.. 

Indi>an  Pagod  Tmb..  See  Ficus,  N*'.^, .  ,; 

*  Indian  Red.  »:/  Is  a  fpecies  of  ochre;  4 
-very  fine  purple' earth,  and  of: firm  cooj^a^  texT 
ture,  and  great  .weight.  ifiV/.    •  "   . 

IndtanRefd.    See  CannA,.  N°  I.^ 

<  I  )  Indian  R ivst.,  a  river  of  £.  Florida. 
<    (1.)  Indian  Rlver,  or  Cypress  Swamp,  a 
morafs  in  the  itates  of  Maryland  and  Del^war^ 
■%%  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  6  bjroad  from  £. 
to  W.  containing  50*000  acres. 

(i.)  Indians,  If./,  the  Aborrgtnal  inhabitants 
of  the  £afl .  Indies. '  See  Gentoos,  Hindoos, 
lItNDoosTAN,..$  7;  and  India, 

(2.)  Indians,  or  American  Indians,  the  Ab- 
original iiihabitatits  of  th^  Weft  Indies.  See  A  m  b- 

&ICANS,     CHACXtAWS,    ChSROK^ES,    ChICKA- 

SAWS,   Illinois,  MusCoculges,  &c.     From 
Mr  JefrCTfon']5  addrefs  to  the  A^ncrican  Congrefs 


approaching  diftemper,  curing  it  wbitft  it  is  ado 
ally  prefent,  or  leiTening  its  eiTeds,  or  taking  off 
tome  of  its  fymptoms  before  it  can  be  wholly  it- 
movfd.  Qtiinc^.-^Th^  deprasAtion  of  the  iDitnj. 
mentsof  maftication  is  a  natural  wduatiom  of  a  li- 
quid diet^  Arlmtbnou  3.  Difcovery  made;  in- 
telligenpe  given^-i-lf  a  perfoo,  that  had  a  fair  ef- 
tate  in  neverfion,  ihould  be  aflured  by  fome  ikil- 
ful  phyficiati,  that  he  would  inevitably  fall  into  a 
difeafe  chat  would  totally  deprive  him  of  bis  ac 
derftanding  and  memory  \  if,.  I  fay,  upon  a  cer- 
tain belief  of  thift  indierttion^  the  man  ihould  ap- 
pear ovcrjo^red'at  the' news,  would  4iot  all  itat 
fiiw  him  Gon<du<ie  that  the  diflemper  bad  feizei 
him  ?  Bentlty,  .4t  Explanation  ;  difplay.— Thcic 
be  the  things,  that  govern  nature  principally,  and 
ivithout  which<Jf»ott  cannot  make  any  true  analyBs, 
and  itidicafion  of  the  proceedings  of  nature.  Bac(x. 
.  (j.)  »  INDICATIVE,  ifdj.  [indicatiuuj,  Latin.] 
t.  Showiog4  ,  informing;  pointing  out.  2.  [h 
grammar, T  A  certain  modiBcation  of  a  verb,  vx- 
preffing'^{lirmati«n  qr  judication .—i-The  yerb  is 
formed  iiv  a  corUih  mapner  to  affirm,  decy,  or  in- 
terrogate;  which  formation,  from  tbe  priccipal 
ufe  of  it,  is  called  the  ^uUtative  mood.  CLrkt. 

(i.}lHQiCATirB9iDP'ammar,  §ud<f'%»  See 
English  LaNGVAGEft  paige  69s,  col.  1. 

•  INDICATIVELYj  «</v.  [from  indicative] 
In  fuch  a  qiapner  as  (hows  or  b^okens.— Thefe 
images,  formed  10  the  bram,  are  iudieativefy  of  the 
lame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  fenfe.  Grew. 

INDICATOR.    See  Index,  IS^  »< 
INDICOPLEU5TES.    Sec  India,  §  J. 

♦  To  INDICT.  See  iNpiTS,  and  its  dcriw- 
tives. 

(1.)  f  INDICTION.  «./.  [indiaion,  Fr.iW/r^ 
Lat.]     I.  Peclaration;  proclamation.— After  a  u* 


in  Nov.  1 801,  we  learn,  that  the  Indian  tribes  in    gatiop  ad  ru  reptten^^  and  a  refiifal,  ^d  a  de- 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  United  States  are  daily 
Improving  ro  civilisation,  living  in  towns,  and 
cultivsltlng  tbe  arts  and  manufa^ufes ;  and  that  in 
xonfequence  thereof,  their  population  is  incrcafiog 
inftead  of  diroinifhing,  as  it  has  done  for  fome  cep- 
tunes. 

IndtanShot.    SeeCANNA. 

(i.)  Indian  Town,  a  poft  town  of  N.  Caroli- 
na,  53  tfiiles  from  Edenton. 

(a.)  Indian  Town,  a  ^own  of  Marylapd,  in 
Dorchcfter  county,  on  the  Choptank. 

Indian  Town  RoiiiT,  a  cape  of  Antigpa. 

•  INDICANT,  adj.  [indieans,  Latin.]  Show- 
hig ;  pointmg  out ;  that  which  du^S  what  is  to 
tie  done  in  any  difcafe. / 


nunciation  and  iwdiSum  of  a  war,  tbe  war  is  1 
at  large.  Eacon»  t,  [In  chronology.]  The  Indi:- 
tiony  inftituted  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  is  pro- 
perly a  cycle  of  trit)Utes,  orderly  difpofed,  for  ij 
years,  and  )>y  it  accountf  of  that  kind  were  kept. 
Afterwards,  in  memory  of  the  great  vidory  ob- 
tained by  Conftantine  over  Mezentius,  8  Cal.  O*^. 
3 1  ft,  by  whiqh  an  entire  freedom  wjis  given  to 
Chriftianity,  tjie  council  of  Nice,  for  the  honour 
of  Conftantinci  ordained  that  the  accounts  cf 
years  (hoiiUi  be  no  longer  kept  by  the  Olympiads, 
which  till  th^t  tinrie  hsA  been  done ;  but  that,  ii^ 
ilead  thereof;  the  inSBion  ihould  be  made  ufe  of. 
by  which  to  reckon  and  date  their  yean,  whjch 
hath  its  epochs  A*  D.  313*  Jan.  i. 
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(s.)  Indiction»  $  I,  iUf.  3.  SeeCNROHOLo- 
GYt  i  5S  ;  and  Ctcls»  }  3-    . 

(lO  INDICTMENT,  n.  f.  in  law,  one  of  the 
modes  of  proCecutiog  an  ofiender.    See  Prose- 

CUTIOK. 

(1.)  Indictment^  in  Englifb  law,  is  a  written 
'accuution  of  one  or.  more  perfons  of  a  crime  or 
mifdemeanpr,  preferred  to,  and  prefented  upon 
oath  by,  ajgrand jurx.  To  thia  end, ^fays  Black- 
ftone),  ^  The  (herift.of  every  county  ie  bound  to 
return  to  pvery  feffion.of  the  peace,  and  every" 
commifiioQ  of  ofrr  and  /friniii^r,and  of  general  gaol- 
delivery,  34  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county, 
foqte  out  of  every  hundred,  to  inquire,  prefent, 
do,  and  execute. all  thofe  things,  which  on  the 
part  of  out  lord  the  kiqg  (hall  then  and  there  be 
commanded  them.  They  ought  to  be  freeholders ; 
bot  to  what  amount  is  uncertain :  which  feems  to 
be  cafus  omiJpiSi  and  as  proper  to  be  Supplied  by. 
the  legiflature  as  the  qualifications, .of  the  petit 
jury ;  which  were  formlerly  equally  va^ue  and  un- 
certain, but  are  no\jr  fettled  by  feveral  ads  of  par- 
liament. However,  they  are  ufually  genijegieq 
of  thebeft  ^gure  in  the  counter.  As  many.^j  ap* 
pear  upon  this  pannel*  are  fwom  upon  the,  grand 
jury,  to  the  amount  of  x;»  at  the  leaft,  and  not- 
more  than  %% ;  that  1%  may  bea  majority,' -  Whicb 
number,  .^.vi^ll  as  the .  conftitution  itfelf^  ;we 
find  eiz6}f  delcribed  fo  early  as.  the'  laws  of 
king  Etbelred:  Extant  finiores  dtto^Uclm  tbanh 
€t  pn^Sfu  ctotf  eis%  ut[ju)rent  fuper  fimBuarjum 
quodcu  in  manut  .datttTf^qm^  nolint  ulfum  innoeenX* 
em  aecu/arft  nee  aliquem  riexium  celaref,  .  Jn  the 
time  of  king  Richard  I.  (according  to'  Hoveden),' 
the  procefs  of  ele^ipg  the  grand  jury,  ordained  by 
(bat  prince,  was  as  follow^ :  Four  kniglits  were 
to  be  taken  ^rom  the  county  at  large^  who  choofe 
two  more  out  of  ey^ry  liundrcd  \  whiph  twq 
afTociated  to  themfelves  ten  other  principal  free- 
pen,  and  thofe  twelve  were  tp  anfwer  concern- 
ing all  particulars  relative  to  their  own  diflridt. 
This  number  was  probably  found  too  large  and 
inconvenient.;  but  the  traces  of  this  inflitution  ftill 
remain,  in  that  fome  of  the  jury  muft  be  fum- 
moned  out  of  every  hundred.  This  grand  jury 
are  previoufiyinftruded  in  the  articles  of  their  in- 
quiry, by  a  charge  from  the  judge  who  prefides 
iipon  the  bench.  Ttjey  then  withdraw  to  fit  and 
receive  indidments^  yhich  are  preferred  to  them 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  at  the  fy\i  of  any 
private  profecutor;  and  they  arp  o^ily  to  hear 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profeciitlon :  for  the 
finding  9f  an  indt^menjt  is  onlv  in  the  nature  of 
an  inquiry  or  acculation,  whicn  is  afterwards  to 
be  tried  and  determined ;  and  the.girand  j^ry  are 
only  to  inquire  upon  their  oaths,!  vhetfjer  there 
be  fufiicient  caule  to  call  upon  tibe  party  to  an- 
fwer it.  A  grand  jjyy,  however,  gught  to  be 
thoroughly  perTuaded  of  the  truth  of  an  indid- 
ment,  fo  far  as  their  evidence  goes;  and  not  to 
reft  fatisfied  merely  with'  remote  probabilities: 
a  dodrine  that  might  be  applied  to  very  oppref- 
five  purpofes.  The  grand  jui^  are  (worn  to  tn^ 
quire  only  for  thjc  body  of  the  copnty,  pro  corpon 
eomitatusi  and  therefore  they  cannot  regularly  in- 
qairc  of  a  fad  done  out  of  that  county  for  whic4i 
they  are  fwonif  unlefs  particularly  enabled  ty  ad 
of  parliament.    And  to  fo  high  a  nicety  was  this 


matter  ancientlycjirri^d,  that  where  a  man  va^ 
wounded  in  one  county,  and  died  in  another,  th^ 
offender  was  at  commpn  law  indidable  in  nd- 
ther,  becaufe  ho  complete  ad  of  felony  was  doo^ 
in  any  one  of  them:  but  by  flat.  1  and  3  £d._ 
VI.  c.  24.  lie  is  now  indidable  in  the  county 
where  the  party  died.'  And,  by  ftat^  a  Geo.  II, 
c.  21.  if  the  ftrok^  or  poifoning  be  in  £ngland> 
and  the  death  upon  the  fea.or  ou,t  of  England,  or 
'uice  tferfay,  the  offenders,  and  their  acceObries, 
may  be  jndided  in ,  the  county  where  either  th^ 
death,  poifoning^  or  Hroke,.  (hall  happen.  And 
fo  in  fome  other  cafes  j.  as  particularly,  where 
treafon  is  committed  out  of 'the  realm,  it  may 
be  inquired  of  in  any  county  within  thie'  re- 
alm, as  the  king,  fliall  dired,  in  purfuanCe  of  ft^- 
tutes  26  Hen.  yill...c.  13.  33, ;  c.  %i>.zS'  \  ^"^ 
c.  2.  5.  6. ;  £clw.  VI.  c.  II.  ,And  counterfeiters, 
wafliers,  orminifhevs  of  the  current  coin,  together 
with  all  manner  of,  felons  and  their  acceffbries, 
may,  by  ftat.  46  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6-  (confirmed  and 
explained  by  34  apd  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  a6.  f  75. 
76,)  be  indidB4,  ^nd  tried  for  thoft  offenf^es,  if 
coc$mitted  ii?  any  part  of  Wales,  before  the  juf- 
tices  ofgapl-deJivery  and  of  the  peace,  in  the  ne^tt 
adjoining  county  of  England,  where  the  king's 
writ  runneth  :  that  is,  at  prefent  in  the  county  of 
Hereford  or  Salop :  and  not,  as  it  (hould  feem,  in 
the  county  of  Cheller  or  Monmouth :  the  one  be- 
ing a  county  palatine,  where  the  king's  writ  did 
not  run ;  iand  the  other  a  part  of  Wales,  in  26 
Hen.  VIII.  Murders  alfo,  whether  committed 
in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,  may,  by  virtue  of 
the  ftat.  $2^  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  by  the  king's  fpecialcommifiion  in  any  (hire 
or  place  in  the  kingdom.  By  ftat.  10  and  xi  W, 
III.  c.  25.  ajl  robberies  and  other  capital  crimes 
committed  i^i  Nevrfoundland,  may  be  inquired 
of  and  tried  in  any  county  of  England.  Often-' 
ces  againft  the  black  ad,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may 
be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  county  of  Eng- 
landy  at  the  option  of  the  prdfecutor.  So  felo- 
nies, in  deftroying  turnpikes^  or  works  upon  na- 
vigable rivers,  ereded  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, may,  by  ftatutes  S  Geo.  II.  c.  20  and  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  S4.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any 
adjacent  cpunty.  By  ftat.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 
plundering  or  ftealing  from  any  veflel  in  diftrefs 
or  wrecked,  or  breaking  any  fhip  contrary  to  xa. 
Ann',  ftat.  2.  c.  18.  may  beprofecuted  either  in  the 
county  where  the  fad  is  committed,  or  in  any 
county  next  adjoining;  and  if  committed  in 
Wales,  then  in  the  next  adjoining  Engliih  coun- 
ty: by  which  is  underftood  to  be  meant,  fuch 
Englifti  county  as  by  the  ftat.  26  Hen.  VJII. 
above  mentioned,  had  before  a  concurrent  jurif- 
drdion  of  felonies  committed  in  Wales.  Fe- 
lonies committed  out  of  the  realm,  in  burning 
or  deftroying  the  king's  ft)ips,  magazines,  or 
ft  ores,  may,  by  ftat.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  24-  be  in- 
(]uircd  cf  and  triedin  any  county  of  England,  or 
in  the  place  where  the  offence  is  committed.  By 
ftat.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63f.  mifdemeanors  committed 
in  India  may  be  tried  upon  information  or  indid- 
ment  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  England ; 
and  a  mode  is  marked  out  for  examining  wit-* 
neftes  by  commiifion,  and  tranfmitting  their  de- 
pofitions  to  the  court.    But|  in  gend-ali  all  often: 
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t'j  J  ire  }.ird  e*f  c^>^-*or, 

i'/rl-  O  .  tV^  back  of  The  \  V,  Fir^.-a^n^ 

y.yrr  to  tSvfn.    B  .t  r.o 

ir  '/re  ahr'.'.uVly,  A'i/  tf  freir  ^.7;  or,  '«rhJch  i«  !h? 
ly-it*T  way;  2*''Jf'*und:  and  t!ico  the  party  is  dif. 
C>*^l*:A  without  farr-.-r  ar.r;v*T.  But  a  f.irfn  KU 
ir.ay  a/t4Tvardt  I/?  prefcrrfi  to  a  fuSfeq a^nt  grand 
jiirr.  Jf  th-ry  are  (athJitrd  of  the  trcih  of  the  ac- 
CHUxUfUf  Ihey  thrti  crdorfe  i:pon  ?f,  A  true 
bill;  ancirotly,  B////I  irr^.  'Ihtr  indidmert  is 
t>."n  r4iid  to  tic  found,  and  the  p^rtf  ftands  in- 
<T  acd,  B'it  to  find  a  bill,  there  nrnft  at  leaft 
twclvf  of  the  jury  a^ree:  for  fo  lender  is  the  law 
of  Lng'and  of  the  lives  of  the  fubje^s,  that  no 
man  can  be  ronvidted  at  the  fu't  Of  the  king  of 
any  capital  offence,  unlefs  by  theuti3mmou»voice 
of  twenty- four  of  hi(f  rquaU  and  neighbours ;  that 
I>,  by  twelve  at  Icaft  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the 
firA  placc«  aHcnting  to  the  acculatron  ;  and  after- 
wart  U  by  the  whole  petit  jury  of  twelve  nlore, 
finding  him  guilty  upon  hiB  trial.  Rut  if  ii  of 
the  grand  jury  aflcnt,  it  is  a  gocd  prefentment, 
though  fome  of  the  reft  difapree.  And  the  in- 
dict mcntt  when  fo  found,  is  publicly  delivered 
into  court.  Indi^ments  mud  have  a  precife  and 
fufficient  certainty.  By  ftat.  i  Hen.  V.  c.  5,  all 
Indictments  muft  fct  forth  the  Chriftian  name,  fur- 
D;im«t  addition  of  the  ftate  and  degree,  myftery, 
town,  or  place,  and  the  county  of  the  offender; 
tnd  all  this  to  identify  his  perfin^  The  time  ard 
place  arc  alfo  to  be  afccrtained,  by  naming  the 
fiav  and  townfliip  in  which  the  fadt  was  commit- 
(c  d :  though  a  mtflake  in  thefe  points  is  in  gene- 
ral not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the  time  be 
laid  previous  to  the  Bnding  of  theindidment,and 

(he  place  to  be  within  the  iurifdiftion  of  the  court  j 
uiIilH  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  v^- 
vuc^  but  aH  part  of  the  defcription  of  the  fadt.  But 
fomttimes  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where 
th«re  is  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  aligned 
for  the  prollculion  of  oflcnderfl ;  as  by  the  ftatute 
7  Will.  111.  c.  3,  which  cna^s,  that  no  profecu* 
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^m^^htiadT^mef  <f  the  tresfbr^f  c-  --  i 
pT'icB*  iiisrsat.  Twnirarmf<  ^ticrpt  a  2*:i'2tz2 
-—-n  fi^Tnef  XT  #te!ii»jte*  ac  ^be  perixi  cf  tin 
hzrr%  xsii-i  «r  *il  «r  tv^-Ii  ■■■  be  fbcsd  w'th 
21  turs;  T-ari  i^^ic  tae  lAscz  mwattfrd  :  ztA 
r  r2=V  zf  11.2- 3=r.  tie  t=ac  ci  !te  deart  tr.:!ft  U 
h:-f  -rrr  T  a T^s-  rrd  a  £zf  Ait&e  toorta'  rtrc!:; 
^^=.  Ite  s^tajot  iSsM  Bicft  a!fo  be  ft 
fjr-z  •»-  r-  *>te^jrft  acad  ceftCBt|' ;  asd  ia  fori 
cr-r rr  -  r-'..-: 'sr  w:rii  st  art  r:st  be  rffed,  whic! 
r^  *z  ■ .  ^-  v*  ^^-  ^  ^*  ***  torxpirfs  the  pre 
r't  >ci.i  -vtikTi  ^  estfTtias  of  tbe  ofleocr,  tha 
r-  ^S^•?^  Tr-fi*  b^wrrrr  fi  ■jJhTiLKWii  they  ir.^] 
J-.-r*  K--  cipiruc  rf  dccpT  h.  Thus,  in  trtafo*: 
z^i^  tit*  --r*  he  Vi_xi  tD^be&oe  ••  trcafooaWy 
t"  f  ir -r-^  -•  3  aT^iiace ;  cadeisfTj,  frcpHorif  n 
i-r^-^i  .  j-jrr-^^>^  ^sfMr  /*  eHe  the  mdiftnipni 
H  T::i. '  \z.  rLi-^T-r?ifor  rmnlcr,  it  is  neceflary 
r:  liT  -iit  tbe  pattr  irriitfed  ■•  mnrderrd,**  noi 
-  i  i  r'  or  -  :  .▼.*•'  tbe  Piher  ;  which,  t'H  tbf  lati 
^i:  jl',  »-i5  nprriTfd  in  l-atra  bj  the  word  >f»r. 
i'z*':,  h:  a!!  irdi^r-.^trtj  for  ftlodies,  tfe  ad 
•*  '^^.- —•>,•»  //.rr-V^  nmt  be  ufed ;  and 
f^r  *r-^'-r^  2'tb,  iar'*;drftrr,  or,  m  Ep.glfl>. 
*  ^irrlinrrCr:"  aod  Si  thefe  to  afcertain  th^ 
nrtedZ  In  rapes,  t!«  «t»tf  rd^alr,  ••  orravifticd,*' 
h  Deceilart.  and  nnrft  act  be  eipirfed  by  anj 
per/'iigv.  m  order  to  render  the  ojnlr  certain 
So  in  larcenies  a!fo,  ^wrr^JeU^ie repH eta/ 
^Trta^^  •*  fiHooioiiffy  took  or  carried  away," 
are  tjeceffary  to  every  tndsftiAcnt :  for  thefe  0LI5 
can  expreis  tbe  very  ofiesce.  AHH,  in  indiAmnit! 
for  morder,  the  length  and  depth  of  tbe  woiin^ 
fhould  in  eeocral  be  expired,  in  order  that  i1 
may  appear  to  tbe  coart  to  have  been  of  a  morta 
njt!iTe :  but  if  it  goes  through  the  body,  then  it! 
didienfioos  are  immatertal ;  for  that  is  apparent 
H  fufficient  to  have  been  the  caufc  of  tbe  death 
Alfo,  where  a  limb,  or  tlie  bte,  is  abfolutely  cul 
OtF,  fuch  dMbription  is  needlefs.  Laftly,  in  indic^ 
ments,  the  'value  of  the  thing  which  Is  the  fubjcv:' 
or  inftrument  of  the  offence  muft  fometimcs  bt 
expreffed.  In  indiftments  for  lairenies  this  i 
ivcceflkry,  tjiat  it  may  appear  whether  it  b^gram! 
or  petit  larceny ;  and  whether  entitled  or  not  tc 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  In  homicides  of  aH  forts,  ii 
is  necefl'ary  ;  as  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  com 
mitted  is  forfeited  to  tbe  king  as  a  deodand.  Foi 
the  manner  of  proccfs  upon  indidment,  fee  Pro 
CESS,  >r*5. 

(3.)  Indictmewt,  in  Scots  law,  tie  fummons, 
or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  arc  cited  before  the 
court  of  jufticiary  to  ftanH  trial.  See  Law,  Pari 
ni.c.  3.  ^5. 

(4  )  Indictment,  plea  to.    S«!e  Plea,  J  > 

(i.)  INDIES,  East.  See  HrvDOOSTAN,  and 
India. 

(2.)  Indies,  West,  a  name  giw?fi  not  only  to 
a  great  number  of  Sdands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
lying  between  59*  and  86'^  Lon.  W.  and  between 
ii"*  30'  and  tfAs'J^t.  N.;  but  to  the  whole 
continent  of  America :  owing  to  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  great  Columbus,  that  the  new  world  wi^ 
connected  with  the  E.  Indies.  See  America,  $  4 ; 
CotUMBUs,N*r.HisPANiOLA,  1^4.  Jamaica, 
&c. 

•  INDIFFERENCE.  7    n,  /  [hJ}fere»fc,  Fn 

♦  INDiFFERENCY.j  //fi/^rrnr/ia,  Latin.]  i. 
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ceV  ninf!  be  inquired  into  as  well  as  trlerf,  in  the 
etXitfty  where  the  fa<*l  is  committed.  Yet  if  lar- 
ceny'be  committed  in  one  county,  ahd  the  goods 
carried  into  another,  the  offender  may  be  indrfted 
in  either;  for  the  offence  Is  complete  in  both/Or 
he  may  be  indidled  in  England  for  larceny  in  Scot- 
land, and  carrying  the  goods  With  ttiem  into  Bng- 
Irnd,  or  vice  vtrfa  ;  or.  for  recelv^n^  iri  dne  part' 
ti  the  united  kingdom  goods  that  have  been  fto- 
len  in  another.  Sut  for  robbery,  biirglary,  ancf 
the  like,  he  can  only  be  indidled  where  the  fa^ 
Ivas  ^ftually  committed  ?  foi-  tJiougK'  the  carr^'- 
jng  aw^  ^nd  keeping  oi  the  goods  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  original  taking^  and  is  tiicrefore  larceny 
jri  :tKe  ftj^iond  coUnty,  yet  it  is  not  a"  rObbeiy  or 
burglary  iri  that  jurifdidllon;,  Ari<^  if  a  p'cf  fon  be 
indited  in*  olie  county  for  larccn^.of^ goods  br^gi- 
iially  taken  in  another,  artd  be  thereof  convi(5^ed, 
or  iVands  mute,  he  fhall  not  be  ad'mitted  to  his 
i:lergy ;  provided  the  original  takinVbe  attended 
with  fuCh  Circumftancea  as  would  have  oufte<f 
liim  of  his  clergy  by  virtue  of*ahy  fihtute  made 


fiofi  ifiafl  trtf  tia3  foi'  any*  ctf  tlrtf  tfcafons  or  rr  f. 
pniions  therein  .mentionetf  (ticcpt  an  affaflftia. 
tioti  dcIigir»fed'or  sfltempterf  on  the  peribn  of  the 
kfng),  untefii  the  bill  of  indiifkneiit  ht  fbund  wth- 
in  three  years  after  the  offence  conoreitted  :  and, 
?n  cafe  or  fnufder,'  the  trniVof  the  death  muflt  be 
laid  witHih  a  year  and  a  day'afterthe  rflorta!  ftroke 
was  given.  The  offenci  Hfclf  nmft  alfo  be  fct 
forth  with  tteamefs  and.  c^aintv ;  abd  id  fome 
Crimefe'prfrt?cular  ^ords  of  a'rt  mHift  be  iffedj,  ^hich 
are  fd  ap^fjropriated  by  the  Taw  toexpT^s  the  pre- 
eife  idea  xyhich  it  entertams  bf  the  ofPence,  that 
no- other  words,  hqv^cver  fyn/dfiyraouj  they  may* 
fecm,'  ate  capable  of  doing  it.  Thus,  in  treafon, 
the  fads  muft  be  laid  tb  be  dbne  **  treafonabfy, 
and  againft  his'.alTegtance ;  indently,  propitoru  ft 
toritrfillgeantla  fttdt  dthifwh  ;^  elfe  thetndi6hiient 
fs  void.  In  indii^ments for  murder,  it  i^neceflary 
tb  fty  that  th«^  pirly  iiidialed  '*  murdered,*'  not 
«  killed"  or  « (lew,^^ the  other  \  which,  till  the  lat;; 


(Vntut,^,  was^(?xprefled  Hi  Jf^atTn  by  the  word  »»r. 
dVdy.l\  'to  W!  birdi^ftmenti  for  feh 


elotiiet,  the  ad- 


previous  to  the  ye^r  169,1.    Wh^r  the,  grand  ju-  fWfl  ^^'fekTnioun^,'*  feUnht^  Auft  be  uTcd ;  Sntf 

ry  have  heard  the  evidence,   if' th^y  think"  It^'i  f#  6fei^t^rieS''klfo,-  bti/^latritert  Ot,  !n  Englift:, 

groundlefs  acCufation, -they  iifed  fonneVly  to  en-  **  ffilr^wndi^ny  ;'*^ild  aft.  thefe  to  afcertain  th« 

^     *     '  of  the^bill, /jw'(?rrt^««i;  or,1\^el  foitnt    hi'rsipcs,'ih^  Wtlrcf'h3j«A,*«  orraviflied," 


^orfe  01  the  back 

know  nothing  of  it :  'intimatfn^,  thit  though  the 
fa^ts  might  poffibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  ap- 
pear to  them.  But  now  they  afTert  in  EngHfh 
more  abfolutcly,  fJ'ot  a  true  bih';  Or ^,(^hich  rs  the 
better  way)  ^^at  found :  and  then  th6  p'aity  id  dif-' 
charged  without  farther' an Av^er.  'But  a  ft-efh  bill 
may  afterwards  be  preferred  to  a  fubfeqoent  grand 
jury.  If  they  are  iatisfipd  of  thet'nlfh  of  the  ac- 
cudtion,  they  then  endorfe  upotr  ?t,  A  true 
.  bill ;  anciently*,  BiUa  I'fra,  The  indictment  id 
then  faid  to  be*  found,  and  the  parifftands  in- 


h'heceffar^,  ind  luuft  iVb^  be  exprefled  by  any 
pefifrtirafi^,  itt  ottifer  to  render  the  crifite  certain. 
So  in  lai-ccnits'^f6,  tb^  wbrds^/o^*S  cspHctaf- 
>^r>aW/,"  •*'felohioufry  took  dr  Carried  away." 
ire'Tiecelfary  to  every  Indtoqiiertt :  for  thefe  otiy 
cajn  cxprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo,  in  indidmentf 
fbr  ^lidrder,  the  length  aiid  depth  of  the  wocnd 
rttopld  in  ^neral  he  expreffed,  in  order  that  it 
rfii^  appear  to  the  coutt  to  have  been  of  a  mortal 
itatnre :  but  if  it  goes  through  the  body,  then  its 
dittienfibns  are  immaterial ;' fbr  that  i«  apparent- 


dialed.    But  to  find  a   bill,  there  muft  at  leaft    Hr  (lifficient.to  have  beeii  the  caufe  bP  the  death. 


twelve  of  the  jury  agree* :  for  fo  tender  i?  the  law 
of  England  6i  the  lives  of  the  fubjetfts,  that  no 
man  can  be  convi^ed  at  the'fuit  of  the  king  of 
any  capital  offence^  unlefs  by  the utianimous  voice 
of  twenty-four  of  hi^  equals  and  neighbours ;  that 
is,  by  twelve  at  leaft  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the 
firft  place,  aflenting  to  the  accufatroh  ;  and  after- 
tvards  by  the  whole  petit  jury  of  twelve  itJore', 
finding  him  guilty  upon  his  trial.  But  if  tsof 
the  grand  jury  aflent,  it  is  a  good  prefentnient, 
though  fomc  of  the  reft  difagree.  And  the  in- 
didmcntt  when  fo.  found,  is  publicly  delivered 
into  court.  Indictments  muft  have  a  precife  and 
fufficient  certainty.  By  ftat.  x  Hen.  V.  c,  $^  all 
indiftments  muft  fet  forth  theChriftian  name,  fur- 
name,  addition  of  the  ftate  and  degree,  myftery, 
town,  or  place,  and  the  county  of  the  offender; 
and  all  this  to  identify  his  perfofi^  The  time  and 
place  are  alfo  to  be  afcertained,  by  naming  the 
^ay  and  townfhip  in  which  the  f^dt  waB  commit- 
ted :  though  a  miilake  in  thefe  poirits  16  in  gene- 
ral not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the  time  be 
laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  theindid!ment,and 
^he  place  to  be  within  the  iurifdidlion  of  thecourt ; 
{mlefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  v^- 
vuci  but  as  part  of  the  defcription  of  the  faift.  But 
JTometiines  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where 
ihore  is  any  liniiitation  in  point  of  time  a/Hgned 
for  the  profocution  of  offenders ;  as  by  the  ftatute 
1  Will.  III.  c.  3.  which  ena«g,  that  no  profecu« 


Alfo,  whe^e  a  limb,  or  the  like,  is  abfolutely  cut 
d?f,  uich  dVltription  is  needlefs."  Laftly,  iniudiet- 
ments,  the  'value  of  the  thing  which  Is  the  fi2bie<tt 
or  fnftrument  of  the  offence  muft  foroctfmcs  be 
cxprelTed.  In  indffltnents  for  lan;enie«  this  i? 
ftcceflTflry,  yiat  i6  may  appear  whethei^  it'  b^ grand 
or  petit  larceny ;  and  whether  entitled  or  not  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  In  homicides  of  aH  forts,  it 
is  necelVary  ;  as  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  com- 
mitted is  forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deodand.  For 
the  manner  of  procefs  upon  indidment,  feePio- 
ctss,  N**  5. 

(3.)  Indictment,  in  Scots  law,  the  fnmmoti?, 
or  libel,  upon  Which  criminals  are  cited  before  the 
court  of  jufticiary  to  fland  trial.  See  Law,  Part 
lll.c.  3.  ^5. 

(4  )  Inptctment,  plea  to.    S^  Plea,  J  5- 

(i.)  INDIES,  East.  See  Hindcostaii,  and 
India. 

( 1.)  Indies,  West,  a  name  gtwfi  not  onlf  to 
a  great  number  of  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
lying  between  59*  and  86^  Lon.  W.  and  between 
11°  30'  and  47*'45'Lat.  N.;  but  ta  the  whole 
continent  of  America :  owing  to  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  great  Columbus,  that  the  new  world  was 
conne^ed  with  the  E.  Indies.  See  Am  erica,  $  4 ; 
CoLUMBuS|N^x.  HisrANiOLA,N^ 4*  Jamaica, 
&c. 

•  INDIFFERENCE.  \    «.  /.  [inJlfrrence,  Fr. 

♦  INDIFFEREJNCY.J  inmrcntia^Lsi^']  '• 
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KeotiaUty;  fuf^otod.;  :^ui^oi(e^  or  fiiejedom  gf  MvtR^^itidi^cnt  irnejtl^er  to  be  cpauoanded 

from  motives  on  either  fi<ie.    fn  choice  pf  com-  nor  forbid^eni  J)ut'.{eft 'free  and  arbitrary.  Hooker, 

mittect  k  is  betttiritoxboofe  w^iffereot  perTpne,  ^-Ol(^draJ^.«JrhifJ{.pPtKem^el^^^^        indiffifent  in. 

than  tp  tat^  fiiSkin4ifferencf,hy  ffutj^i^  in  tho^lje  ,otb|jp.ki^qpn)^,\t3i^^caipe  exceccrih|g  evil  fn  this  r©- 

that  are  ftrong  on  hotilr fides.  Bafpn'^'^^s^r^^y  aim,  by  reafon  of*  tlie  ihconyeni^iicies  ^bich  fol- 

an  equai  iad^^rancy  for  all  trutb*  f  W^P* .  npt  lo-  lQ)ve|d  ^tl^erj^upqnt  JCV?i;;<rj.— Though  at  Tirft  it  waj 

ving  it  as  hJCiu  irfoce  jppe^krww  it  tp  fep  truft.  /fee^  a,i^4  jti  pxy  c^ioice  VHetl>er  qf  ho  I  ftw^uld 

^arir.--A  perfe6K<.Mu^crr8r/ i^  the  ii)ind>  not  dq-  jjublim  thefe  difcourfes;  yet  the  pubTicaf ion  be- 

ttrmioable  by  ilis  ^ft  lud^gifnt't  would  be  gs  grea^  yig  oqce.jrMolx^fd-  rte  4edica.tio^)  wits  not  fo  indif' 

an  imp^FfeaioQ  a»  jfchV  want  of  indifferrnff  \q  aa,  iirim/-»!^ft^^fr7-This  I  jRientibn  only  as  my  conjee- 

or  not  to  «A»  till  determined  by  the -wifjl.  J^^tke.-^  ture,  'Hhtx^i^j^ndlffereniio  the  matter  wl^ldh  way 

Tbofc  srbo  w^uld  borrow  Jight  Xroin  exi^oiUorf ,  ei-  jtne  leaViied, .IhaJl  deterrpine.l^  toch,    4*  Impiirtiar^ 

ther  coofiilt  o^ly  itbofi;  who  h»v^  th^  ^d  luqk  to  difintereffed.— Metcalfe  wa^. partial  to  none,  but 

be  thougbt  found  ^  qitbodoKk  avoidiiifg  thofe  of  MWtrent.  %p  all ;  a  mafler  for  tbie  -w^ok^^qd  % 

diferent  fipotim^nts;  jDr  eJfe  wilb  m4^fr£ncy  look  father  to  every  one.  4fcharn,}^ 

into  the  notes  of  adt  coili^ipe«tatQr^j  li9fkf,   a.  Im-  ,      1  an?  £^  m.oytt.popr  woman^apd  a  ftrangery 

p.ii1iAli^yi.-rRta4  the  .hook  ,wjtb  in^ffprewx  ^4  3orn  oift  of  ^our  dqmip.ioBs;  haymg  here 

judgment,  andttbo^'/cap'ft  not  but  gr^tlycQsi-  '  No  jud^ /js^^^^V^'w/,  and  nojqfXPfe  affurancc   ' 

mend  it,  Hlfitgifte. '  3.  NegH^efjce.i  wan^t  of  af-  .  Of  equi'friendlhip  and  propeeding.         Sbqk. 

feaion ;  U0CQfK:aiii)dBe/i;,---X(k^jY9r^/CII9;i9t  but  —There  can  hardly  dc  aq  in^jffereni  tri^l  J>ad  be- 

be  cripiinai,  whM  k  is  xsopv^^tSnt .  iho^  Pbjf^^s  tivqeo  jtbie  kin^  ,aQd  tl^  f^bJeO,  or  between  party 

vbich  are  ib  far  from  being  of  m  iod^ff^r^nf^  ^^'  and  jpartjr,  by  peaibn  of  .this  general  kindred  and 

ture,  tb4  tbey  are  of  the  higheft  .^mpgrt^ce.  conlSn^^ity.'  I)^wi,    /.  Payable ;  having  me- 

Wi^^.-r A  piaAe  srhi<^  We  muft  pa^  tbrpugb,  diocfity  •'  of  a  middling  ^ftat'e';  iieitber  gop^  nor 

x>ot.oQly.5i?iftk'th»  jo^i^^^cy  of  (trang«r9»   bi^  worft.    This  is  an  improper  an4  .collo<}uial  nfe^ 

with  the  vigilance  of  tho&.vinho  travel  trough  tb^e  efpecially  yvhen  applied  tp  perfon?.-^ .       /  ^ 

country  ^  afi  xfmAfm  Rogtrs^TT  Some  things  admit  of  mediocrity :      ,  . .  ^ 

iH^ff*remt\  dad  tto*  wirdfom's  guUi^  >  >      ,  A  counfeUori,  or  ples^er  at  the  bar> 

AU  foctltude  Df  vopd  ikppiie^ ;  May  v^apt  Meirafa'spoVrful'eloquencei^ 

For  how  can  ftony  bowels  melt,  ^    Or  be  lefs  read  than  deep  Call«tiu6  ^         . 

InthoCe  wlio.jQever  pityfeU?        '      /$^i/t.  Yet  tbris  WfifV/c»#  lawyer  is  efteem'd.  Rfifiam. 

•-He  wiil  let  you  know  ht  has  gol  »  cla^  with  s^  ,       Wk^  woijlid  efcel,  when  ^w  can  make  a  t£l^, 

much  inMffe^<f  as  be  viOuM  a  pi«M»  pf :  pybiic  Betwixt  Indifferent  writing  and  the  beft  ?  l>rxi» 

news.  Sstrs^-t-tbe^AOpte  oC  Xng^ai»4fl»ould  he  '—This  b2^9  pbU^ejd  me  to  publilh  an  indifferent 

fritted  witb  the  Freocb  king,  ^nd  the*  pre^and^r  colle<^ion  of  po^ems,  for  fear  ofbeing  thou^t  Mbp 

once  a  year:  tbe.want.of  (:yblerTi^githi^i^^^^i7  author  of  a  wprfe.  /'nV.— iTiere  is  not. one  of 

precept,  has  prodoocai 'gieM  mdiff^te  in.tbr  thefe  Yubje(^$, that  wc^uld  not  felVa  very  i;7^^^rii< 

vulgar.  Jrb^hMim    4.  Stale  in  whiich.iVG|ja¥3Tal  paper^  coifid  I  thinjc  of  gratifying  the  puHlic  by 

or  ph^cal  rtaioB  •  prepdnderMes ;  i^at?  ]^^  w)*^  M^Sb  me^  jrid  bafe  methods^  4ddifou^    6.  In  thie 

there  is  119  difleceoBe.-^The  lOhotee  ia'Mi.^O  .x)*jif  lame  fenfe  it  6as  the  force  of  an  adverb.— I  am 

difcretioa^  ejicrpt  a  priikclpal  tiQtvd'pf  ^me  biffher  myfelf  indifferent  boneft  ;  but  yet  I  could  accufe 

duty,itnoT^ljbeitt/i^/tif<rtbat.l^b^          bft^  w  of  rucn  thing's,  that  ft  were  better  that  py 

>u  therafdmes :  their  M^remt  h  ceiaQved,  if  wp  'ji?u>tber  had  not  Vont  me.  Shafi^ — This  will  raiie 

take  away  our  owa  iibc£t|r..  HfQ^ev*  ^  great  fcum  ptfi  it,  and  le^ve  your  wine  itdif- 

*  IKDIFFEREl^.  4kij,  [indifereat.Jlu  indif-  ferentplear-  Mortimer, 

frreuu  Lat]    5I.  I^BttUral  J  AoC  df^tfFguqiidL  to  p#-  *  JNDljPFERENTLy-  adv.  {iaJiffrenter^LBU] 

therfide.;-f                     ,     ,  ..                     ;    .  i.  Without  diCUndtiou^  >^it^out  prefereDce.-T- 

Dothbbm?^fty  ^White^efs  is  a  ipean  between  all  cofpur^,  having 

IncUnt  to  it  pr  00  ?   '                  '  , .  ..  -  /  Welf  it^difirentlj  to  them  a}],  fo  as  with  equal  f^* 

— ;-riieieetisM[^^/.             Sbai^  I^nrsV.  jCility.tobe  tinged  with  any  of  them.  Newton.-x- 

—Being  mdifferent%  we  thould  receite-  and.  ©W-  Were  p;^don  extended  tndifferenthf  to  all,  whjch 

brace  opiojoiiB  ateonliag  as  evideop^  giiycis  the  at-  of  them  would  tbink  himfelfunder  any  p;s(tticul^V 

Itftatioo  of  tnitb:  Loeh.-r^.  'obligation  f  4^i/i/bii.— '^'tou^b  a  church-bf^jEiig- 

l4et  guilt  or  fear  land -man  thinks   every  fp'ecies  of  government 

Liftui^aiao'B reft;  Catoi^fw^ nedtber  9f  tbeai;  equally  lawful,  Ke  dpes  not  jthink  them  equally  cx« 

i^difflnreut  in  bit  ^blMGii jLp  fWcp  or  difi.  ,  Jtddif,  jpedient,  .of  for  every  country  hdiff^tent\f,  S<wiff, 

3.  Unconcerned;   inattentive;  regardlei^.— One  3.  Equally ;,  impartially.— They  fr)fiy  truly  and  w- 

^'iDgwasaUtoyou^aAdy^utfottdnei^j^a^you  ^i^«*i^  aui^ifter  juftice.  C^mrn.  Fryer*    3,  la 

Mdiffereni  XQ  €¥.c«y  thing  eUe.   tempU.-^\i  WJ^sfL  !ajieutraTflate;  without  wifli  or  averiion.-r 

t^'v  of  fii^otf,  that.aay  .pcrfon  wbo,  tpi  t}ip  civil  (        Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  th'  other, 

commotionB  o£»tbc  rn>Mb^  r^fn^ined  Renter,  '    And  1  will  look  bri- death  w^i^^rws/^.  »    Slmi^ 

^^^^ndMreot.^pn^stM  of  tha  cpiiteodipg  par-  v4.  Notvvdl;  tolerably;  pafTably ; '  middllngly.-p 

iie3,ftioui4  be  cowkfaaad  AP'  perpetual  bapilh-  A  moyle  will  draw  indiferetaljf  well,  ^and  carry 

^^^  4dMm*^  JVvc^.'r^Qut.  \pyi  uuljfireni^  fciever  ^reat  bartJhens.  "Cor^w.— I  h9pe  it  may  'indi^erent' 

mm  may  be^ta  eiarnai.  bapi^inefs^  5.^  f^alytp  ^/f-entertamyour  lordibip.^^  an  unbending  hpi^. 

ttenjai«|jfiafy.noHcqanibcMt^r)^.  ^<i>i*r$^.  .3.  i^iw^,— A"  bundi«cj,an44%iP^'^Mr  ^^^as,;^ 

^oi  to^ave  Jbich.dJifl^cence  ?s  tbat  the  one  is  iqv  together,  kept  me  but  very  tf^Jij^ctcntlj  froj^-Hje 

lU  own  Cike  preferable  to  the  other.--Thc  nature  floor.  GuHi-verVTravels.'          "         .        - 

•  IN- 
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H./.  [ieJ-fgdtcey  Fr.  sfnHg^"    indifpofelftea  to  gjonght,^!*  well  aUto  difeafes  of 


*  mtoihtNcfe 

*  INDIGENCY.5  /iV»,I4t.]  Want:  penury; 
poverty.— Where  there  is  happineft. there  muft 
not  be  indigency f  or  want  of  ^ny  diie  comforts  of 
ixie.  'Burnet* sirbeory* 

For  ev*n  that  /«J/,jwi«/thatTnrin^«  me  lowj 
\.  Makes  orie  my felf,  and  bim  above  to  know. 

•  ^Athens  worlhipped  God  with  temples.ind  fe- 
xriOc^s,  as  if  be  needed  habitation  and  fttftenanee  $ 
.aiml  that  the  neathefis  had  fucb  a  oiean  apprehen- 
'ficin  about  the  indigency  of  their  gods,  appears  from 
Ariftophanes  and  Lucian.  BentUy, 
"  •  INDIGENOUS,  flj/.  [indigent,  Tr.imiigenaf 
Latin.]  Native  to  a  country ;  ortginally  produced 
or  borti  in  a  region.— Negroes  wetcail  tranfport- 
ed.from  Africa,  and  are  not  indigenota  or  proper 
oatives  of  America.  ^r«<tOA.--It  is  wonderful  to 
obferve  one  creature,  that  is,  mankind,  indigenous 
to  fo  ibany  different  climates. '.^r^ibff^^, 

*  INDIGENT.  adj.Undigentf  Fr.  indigens,  Lat.] 
I.  Poor;  needy  ;  nec^tous. — Charity  confiftsin 

.relieving  the  indigent.  AdsdiJ,    »•  In  want;  want- 
ing :  with  0/.— 

'        Rejoice,  O  Albion,  fever'd  from  the  world 
By  nature's  wife  indulgence ;  indigent 
(y  nothtng'from  without.  PbiVtps. 

3.  Void ;  empty.<r^St]dh  bodies  have  the  tangible 
parts  indigent  d/'m'6ifttfre.  Bacon* s  Nat.  HiJ^ry. 

*  INDJGE8T.       i  adj.  [indigeje,  Fr.  indige/- 

*  INDIGESTED.  J  tus,  Latin.}  i.  Not  fepa- 
'lated  into  diftfndt  orders :  not  regularly  diipofed. 
' — This  mafs,  oxindigefted  matter,  or  chaos,  created 
in  the  beginning,  ^as  without  the  proper  form» 

.  which  it  afterwards  acquired.  Raleigh^ 

Before  the  feas,  and  this  terreftrial  ball^ 

One  was  the  face  of  nature^  if  a  face ; 

Rkther  a  rude  and  indigefled  mais.  I>rfdem^i  Ov. 

.  1.  Not  formed,  or  fhaped.    Indigtji  it  not  now  in 

ufe.—  •■  "      '  ■  ■    /    ' 

Set  a  form'up9n  that  inHgefij^xt^t^^ 

So  fhapelefs  and  fo  rud^.         Bhak.  King  John. 

s  Hence,  heap  bf  wrath,  foul  mdigejied  lump ; 

As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  th^  fhape.  Sbak. 

3^.  Not  weUconfidened  and  methodifed.— By  irk- 

fome  deformities,  through  endlefs  and  fenfelefs  ef- 

fuf  ons'of  indigefled  prayers,  the^  oftentimes  dif- 

grace  the  worthieft  pait  of  Chnflian  duty  towards 

God.  HooJker.—The  political  creed  of  the  high- 

principled  men  fets  the  proteflant  fucceflfion  upon 

a  firmer^oundation  than  all  the  indigefled  fchemes 

of  thofe  who  profefs  revolution  principles.  S<wift* 

4.  Not  conco&ed  in  the  ftomach.— 

Dreams  are  bred 
From  riGng  fames  of  indigefled  food.      Hryden. 

5.  Not  brought  to  fuppuration.-^His  wound  was 
indigeflH  and  inflamed.  WUem^. 

^  INDIGESTIBLE,  adj.  [from  in  and  digeflihU.] 
Ifot  conquerable  in  th^  flomach ;  not  convertible 
to  nutriment.— Eggs  are  the  moft  nourifhing  and 
exalted  of  all  animial  food,  and  moft  indigefiible; 
nobody  can  digeft  the  fame  quantity  of  uiem  as 
of  other  food,  jlrbutbnot  on  &tt. 

*  INDIGESTION.  «./.  [indigeflitnt  Fr.  from 
'  m  and  digrflion.]  i.  A  morbid  weaknefi  of  the  fto* 

mach ;  want  of  concodtive  power.  «.  The  ftate  of 
meats  uQconco^ed.— The  mmes  ofvidigrflion  nuij 


danger  abd  pain.  Temple! 

INDIGESTS,  a  name^bioh  the  ancients  gave 
to  foihe  of  theit  ^<Ai8.^  There-are  various  opinions 
about  the  origin  and  figniAt:ation  of  this  word. 
Some  pretend  it  was  given  to  all  the  gods  j  others, 
-onVf  to  the  detfigods»  or  great  toen  deified; 
Others  (ay,  it  was  given  to  the  gods  of  the  country, 
or  fuch  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country; 
and  others  reftria  it  to  fuch  gods  as  were  patrons 
and  protestors  of  particular  cities.  Others  derive 
it  from  indBgenitusy  or  in  loco  degenSf  or  from  inde 
and  agoi  for  degos'l  live,  I  inhabit;  which  ietm% 
moft  probiable.  Thefe  Dii  intHgetes  were  alfo  call- 
ed divldcate^^  local  gods.  Virgil  joins  fkUrii  with 
indigeteu  Georg.  i.  ver.  49^  '^^  godfrto  ^hom 
the  Romans  gave  this  name  were,  Faunas,  Vefta, 
iBneas,  Romulus,  all  the  gods  of  luly;  at  Athens, 
Minerva ;  and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  is  true,  we 
meet  with  Jnpiter#t>4/r^iv>  but  this  means  iEneas, 
not  the  great  Jupiter;  as  we  fee  in  Livy,  lib.  i. 
cap.  3.  in  which  Ikft.ienie  Servtus  afTures  as,  »- 
diges  comes  from^'the  Latin  in  dm  ago^  I  am 
among  the  gods.  Amongthefe  JDlir  indigetej,  none 
was  more  celebrated,  nor  more: ^xtenfivdywor- 
fbipped,  than  HaacoLts.  :  •     - 

INDIGETI,  an  aociept  nation- of  Spain* 
INI^IGIRKA,  a  river  of  RalKa,  which  runs  in« 
to  the  Frozen  Sea,  in  Lon*  xda"*  £•  of  Ferro.  Lat. 
73°  N.  '      ^   .'      ■  _ 

•  To  INDIGITATE.  «,  a.  [indigito,  Lat.)  To 
point  ont ;  to  (how  by  the  fingers.*- Antiquity  ex* 
prefTed  numbers  by  the  fingers:  the  depreffing 
this  finger,  which  in  the  left  hand  implied  but  fix, 
in  the  right  hand  indigitattd  fix  hundreds  Broaon. 
—As  though  there  were  a  feminafity  of  urine,  we 
foolifhly  conceive  we  behold  theivin  the  anatomy 
of  evefy  particle,  and  can  thereby  indigitaie  their 
affeafions.  Brown^/ /'W^r  Brr.— We  are  not  to 
tn^giiate  the  parts  tranfmittent.  Harv^. 

•  INDIGITATION.  »• /•  [from  i^gHate.] 
The  aa  of  pointing  tmt  or  ihowing,  an  by  the 
fingers— Which  things  I  conceive  no  o6icure  *«ii- 
W/fl/f©»of  providetic^.  More  ^rnnfl  Atb^m. 

•INDIGN.i?^-.  [indigm.Yr.  indignus,  Latin.] 
I.  Unworthy;  utodefervmgv^ Where  there  is  a 
kingdom  that  is  altogether  unable  or  im^gn  to  go* 
ver;i,  is  it  jufl  for  another  nation,  that  is  civil  or 
policed,  to  fubdue  them  ?  Ba^oa^s  Holy  War.  1. 
Bringing  indignity  j  difgraccful.  This  ia  a  word 
not  in  ufe.— 

And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfitiet 

Make  head  againfi  my  ^ftimation.         Sbakefy. 

•  V^mGlUK'HT.adjilinMgnamt  Lat.]  Angry ; 
raging ;  inflamed  at  oi|ce  with  anger  and  difilam. 

He  fcoufg'd  with  many  a  ftroke  th*  indignant 

waves.  .  .       Milton 

—The  luftful  monller  fled,  porfucd  by  the  valo* 

rous  and  indignant  Martin.  Arkutbnot  and  i*^-" 

What  rage  that  hour  did  Albi6n's  fool  poiTcis, 

Let  chiefs  imagine,  and  let  lovets  guefs  I 

Hcftridesiiirfi5jr«w^*«**'*^'**»*"^'^'y****    , 
To  fingle  fight  the  fisiry  prince  defies.     Tithh 

•  INDIGNATION*  n.  f.  [inSgnoHon^  Fr.  i>h 
dignatuh  Lat.]  i.  Anger  mfaigfed  with  contempt 
or  difguft— Swfpenil  your  indignatinn  againik  my 
brother;  UU  yoa  4erive  better  leftimony  tf  his  m- 

tent 


tent.  SM'^'fxQm  thafe  officen»  warm  i^tli  m- 
dignatM  at  the  infolcpces  of  Xhtt  vile  rabfa^ei, 
came  words  of  great  cootempt.  Chrendatu 
Ba^  ki^ep  this  fwt\Ymz  jMignatlon  down. 
And  let  your  cooler  reaf6n  now  prev«U  A^^^i 
a.  Tfaf  apger  of  a  fuperiot.— There  was  great 
in£gnotioi^^%a^sA  Ilrad.  %  fCinss.  3.  The  efie^ 
ofanger-T- 

If  beav'ns  have  any  grierpus  plague  in  ftore^ 
Let  them  burl  down  tb^lr  indignation 
On  the^  thon  trottbler  of  the  world.   Sbake/p. 
•  INDrGNTTY.ii./  [indignitasy  from  iadigmut 
Lat.  indifBiii,  Fr.]    Contumely ;  contemptuous 
injury ,  violation  of  right  accompanied  with  in- 
fult. — ^Blfhopa  and  prelates  could  not  but  have 
bleeding  hearts  to  behold  a  perfon  of  ib  gteat 
place  and  worth  constrained  to  endure  fo  foul  «9- 
digniiiej.  Hooker, — No  emotion  of  pafEon  tranf- 
ported  roe,  by  the  indignih  of  his  Carriage,  to  any 
thing  uqbefeeming  myfelf.  tSng  Charles,'^ 
Man  he  made»  and  for  nim  built 
Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  featf 
Him  lord  pronpunc'd ;  and»  O  mMgnitjl 
Subjected  to  his  iervice  angel-wings* 
And  flaming  minifters,  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge.  Milton. 

—He  dctts  not  fee  bow  that  mighty  pafTion  for 
the  church  can  well  confift  with  thcie  t«<&>yii^Mf 
and  that  contempt  men  beftow  on  the  deigy. 
Bwiji.— 

To  more  exalted  glories  borut 
Thy  mtxaindigmtks  I  fqoni.  Pattifon* 

(i.) « INDIGO,  n.f.  [imScum,  Latin.]  A  plant, 
by  the  Americans  called  anil.— In  the  middle  of 
l&c  flower  is  the  i^yle,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  jointed  pod»  containing  one  cylindrical  feed  in 
one  partition,  from  which  indigo  is  made,  which 
is  ufed  in  dying  for  a  blue  colour.  MUUr* 

(s.)  Inn; GO  is  a  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves 
and  fmall  branches  of  the  Indif^era  TmBona, 
(See  the  next  article.)  Indigo  is  of  two  kinds, 
made  from  two  different  ^nts,  the  trm  and  the 
hafiard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a  higher  price 
on  account  of  its  fuperioYity,  it  is  nfually  ad- 
vantageous to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is 
heavier.  The  firft  will  grow  In  many  different 
ibtls ;  the  fecond  fucceeds  beft  in  tbofe  which  are 
moft  expofed  to  the  rain.  Both  are  liable  to 
great  accidents.  Sometimes  the  plant  becomes 
dry,  and  is  deftrdyed  by  an  infed  frecjuentiy 
fottod  on  it  i  at  other  times,  the  leaves,  which  are 
the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured  in  the 
^»Se  of  44  hours  by  caterpillars.'  This  produc- 
tion ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great  precaution, 
for  fear  of  making  the  ^ina  that  lies  on  the  leaves, 
sod  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  ihaking  it.  Tbe 
plaots  when  gathered  are  thrown  into  the  fteep- 
ing-vat,  which  isa  large  tub  filled  with  water,  where^ 
in  they  undergo  a  fermentation,  which  in  a4  hours 
at  fvirtheft  is  completed.  A  cock  is^then  turned^ 
to  let  the  water  run  into  the  mortar  or  founding 
tub.  '  The  fteeping  vat  is  then  cleapfxl  out,  that, 
frelh  plants  may  be  thrown  in:  and  thvs  ^he 
work  is  continued  withoi|t  interruption.  The 
water  which,  has  run  into  the  pounding  tub  is 
found  impregoate4  with  a  very  fuptile  earth,  which 
cooftttutes  the  ^regs  or  ^lue  fubitance  that  is 
the  objed  of  this  procefs,  and  which  inuft  be  &• 
Y6L.XlLPAaT.L 


pfi^rated  firom  the  uljplejb.ialt  of  t|ie  p^ant,,  b>i 
caufe  this  makes  the  dregs  iwim  on  th<;  ftirfacef 
To  effed  this,  the  water  is  forcibly  agitated  '^Uk 
wooden  buckets,  full  of  holes,  and  fiyed  to  ^  ipng 
handle.  This  part  of  the  procefs  reqjure&gre^ 
caution,  '  If  the  agitat^ion  be  difcontinued  toc^ 
foon«  the  part  that  is  ufed  in  4yh)l»  not  beipg 
fufficieotly  feparated  from  the  fiiJt,  would  be  )qft« 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitat* 
ed  too  long  after  the  complete  feparation,  Ihci 
parts  would-be  brought  together  again,  and  fornv 
a  new  combination;  andtheialt,  re-adlingon  thf$ 
dregs,  would  excite  a  ad  fermentation,  that  would 
alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and  make  ^at  Ib 
called  ^ttmt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents^  prevent- 
ed  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  ^Iterations  that 
the  dye  uodeigoes,  ^nd  by  the  precaution  whicts 
the  workmen  tali^  to  ^r^w  out  a  little  of  it  ^m 
time  to  tiine  in  a  dean  veifei.  When  they  per* 
cetvethat  the  coloured  pa^des  cplW^  by  fraarat-* 
ing  from  the  reft  pf  the  liquor,  tfiiey  ^«ye  off  ib«ifc* 
ing  the  buckets,  to  allow  time  to  tbe  blue  4re^ 
to  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  whms 
thev  are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  it  quite  ctearw 
Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  diSeren)^  heigbtfi,  are 
then  c^ned. one  after  another,  apd  tt|ii  ufe.lkefii 
water  is  let  out.  The  blu^  dregs,  remaining  at  the 
Ixittora,  haying  acquiredtl^copiifteBceof  a  thick 
muddy  iiqpid,  ^ocjcs  are  then  opened,  whiflh  inw 
it  oCinto  the  fettler.  Afiter  it  is  ftil]  nvMt  cleared 
of  much  foperfiuous  w^f  jn  this  3d  andMft  tub» 
It  is  draiped  into  (acks ;  from  whence,  when  water 
up  longer  filters  through  the  clotht  this  matter, 
now  become  of  a  thicker  coAfifteoce^  is  put  into 
chefts,  wjiere  it.  entirely  lofcs  its  9iotfture<  I<t 
three  months  the  indigp  is  fit  for  fale.  l(  is  jofed, 
in  w^fhing,  to  give  a  bluifli  colour  to  liaen :  paint'^ 
era  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water  colours;  and  dy» 
ers  cannot  mak^  fine  biue  without  it.  The  an* 
cients  procured  it  from  the  Baft  Indies ;  in<  mo* 
dem  times,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  Ameri^ 
ca.  The  cultivation  of  it,  fucqe^yely  attempted 
at  different  places,  appears  td  be  fiaed  at  Caroli^^ 
na,  St  Domingo,  and  Mexico.  That  which.  ia( 
known  under  the  name  of  Quntimaia  indigo,  from 
the  place  whence  it  jzovMSh.  >s  the  moft  periled. 
Therp  are.  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
£aft  Indies^  particularly  <m  tfaeooaft  of  Coioman- 
del,  at  Pondidierry,  &e.  Of  tbcfe  the  worft 
kind  is  ufed  for  giving  the  body  of  colour  to  the 
dyed  fubftance,  the  other  being  employed  only* 
to  give  it  a  glofs  afterwards.  The  floeft  is  pte^ 
pared  on  the  coaft  of  Agra,  Mafulipaum*  and 
A^anoo,  btit  efpecially  in  the  ifland  of  Jsjn  ;  hot 
this  laft,  being  extremely  dear,  is  very  little  nfed 
by  the  dyers.  The  beft  floats  on  the  furfiM:e  of 
wj^er :  i|ts  colour  is  a  tery  dark  blue  incUning  to 
violet,  bright  and  fparkling,  dbectdly  when  faro*  . 
ken.  ft  may  be  tried  by  diflolving  a  little  in  a 
gtaft  of  water:  if  pure,  it  will  mix  equably  wHh 
Uie  liquor;  but  ir  otbecwife,  wiB  £eparate  and 
fjill  to  the  bottom.  .Another  method  of  trying 
the  gOQdnefs  of  this  fubftance  ti  by  fire ;  for  the 
pure  indi{^  will  be  entirely  confumed,  while  the 
exti^MHis  particles  will  remain*  The  pounded 
iodigo-ts  n|Uf:)i  piore  fubjed  to  adt|ltetation  than 
fuch  as  is  fold  in  cakes  or  tablets;  as  the  aihes  or 
diit  irilh  wbichitisamxedare  very  apt  toii^- 
R  •  rate 
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'  fate  from  the  pure  cotouring  fubftance  wbcn  ftand- 
tng  in  a  liquid  ftafci  as  it  inuik  always  do  before 
ffliie  moifttire  is  evaporated  ?  whence,  on  breaking, 
i  'bft  "^df '  hfdigo  fo  adulterated^  the  extraneoua 
nsatter  wiQ  be  perceived  i^  ftiata  of  a  different 
colour. 

(3.)  Indigo,  JBASTAftO,  or  False.  See  Amov 
ma.     ' 

•  INDldOFERA;  the  indigo  plant  :  a  genus 
'  6f  ihe  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 
<Iafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
linderthe  aad  order,  Papiiionaeea*  The  calyx  is 
patent ;  the  carina  oif  the  corolla  fumiihed  with  a 
^  tubulated  patulous  fpur  on  each  fide ;  the  legumen 
is  linear.-.There  are  5  fpecieS ;  the  moft  remark- 
able is  the 

iNDiGOFCRA  TiNCTORiA,  a  native  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Afias  AfHca;  and  America,  and  from' 
vi^hith  th^  Indigb  dye  is  ihAd.^.  The  root  is  3  or  4 
lines  thick,  and  mote  th^  a  foot  long,  of  a  faint 
teeli  Ibhiething  like  parfley.  From  this  root  if- 
foe»  a  fingle  Item,  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs, 
about  two  feH  high,  ftraight,  hard,  almoft  woody, 
eovered  with  a  bark  flightly  fpHl\  of  a  gre^  a(h 
colour  towards  the  bottom,  green  in  the  middle, 
reddifti  at  the  extremity,  and  without  appearance 
of  pith  in  theinfide.  -The  leaves,  ranged  inpah^ 
arouAd  the  itillk,  are  of  an  oval  form,  imooth,  foft 
to  the  touch,^  furrdWed  above,.of  a  deep.green 
on  the  under  &de,  and  conneded  by  a  very  fhort 
peduncfew  Ft'otn  at>out  one-third  of  the  nem  to 
the  extfemity;  there  are  ears  that  are  loaded  with 
very  fmatt  flowers,  from  la  to  15,  but  deftitiite  of 
fmetU-  The  pifti),  which  is  in  the  midft  of  each 
fidwer,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  leeds 
areinelofed.  -This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich 
loil,'  well  tilled,  and  not  too  dry. ,  The  feed, 
which  in  figure  and  colour  refembles  gun-pow" 
der,  is  (own  io  little  farrows  alHxit  the  breadth 
of  the  hoe,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  a  foot  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  and  in  as 'ftraight  a  line  as 
pofilble.  Great  attention  is  required  to  pluck  up 
the  Wd^dS,  which  would  foon  choke  the  plant. 
Thdugh  it  may  be  fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring 
M  commonly  preferred.  Moifture  caufes  this  plant 
to  -Ihgot  above  the  furfeee  in  3  or  4  days.  It  is 
ripe  at  the  end  Of  two  months.  When  it  begins 
to  flower^  it  is  cut  With  pruning  knives ;  and 
cut  again'  at  the  end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  t  be  wea- 
ther is  a  little  rainy.  It  lafts  about  two  years,  af- 
terwhich  it  degenerates ;  it  is  then  plucked  up, 
and  frclb  ones  planted.  As  this  plant  foon  ex- 
lUttftf  the  foil,  becaiife  it  does  not  abforb  a  fuf- 
ficitnt  quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the 
earth,  the  planter  ihould  have  a  vaft  fpace  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  It  becomes 
aeceflary  to  fell  them,  to  make  room  for  the  in* 
digOr    See  Indigo,  fa, 

INDION,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafiin. 

*  INDIRECT.  Qdj.  iindirea^  Fr.'  indireausf 
Lflt.j  I.  Not  ftrait;  not  rectilinear,  a.  Not  tend- 
ing otherwile  than  obliquely  or  confequentialiy 
to  a  point ;  as,  an  mdirt&  acculation.  3.  Wrong  { 
Improper.— 

The  tender  prince 

Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your 
grace; 

But  by  hia  mother  ^was  perfarce  with-hM.  •  -  - 


•Fy,  what  an  inSrea  and  peeviih  catirfe     . 
Isthisofhera?  SJ^i.  Richard  Tu. 

4^  Not  fair ;  not  honeft.— 

Think  you  that  any  means  mider  the  fun 
Can  aflecure  fo  indireff  a  courfe  ?  XXanieL 

— Thofe  thing's  which  they'  do  khow,  they  mayt 
upon  fundry  oMreS  confideratioAS,  let  paia ;  and 
although  themfelves  do  not  err»  jet  may  they  de- 
ceive others.  Hooker^^ 

0  pity  and  ihame !  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Enter'd  fo  fair,  ihould  turn  afide,  to  tread 
Paths  indireS.  Milton^ 

^^IndlreS  dealing  will  be  diG:over*d  one  time  oi 
Cither,  and  then  he  lofes  his  reputation.   TiiJotfon. 
Indirect  debility.    See  Brunonian  Sys- 
tem, 6  4* 

•  INDIRECTION.  «./.  [in  and  direaion.]  i. 
Oblique  means ;  tendency  not  in  a  ftraight  line.— 

And  thus  dp  we,  of  wifdcto  and  of  reach, 
WitS  windl^s,  and  with  efTays  of  byas« 
By  indinaioru  find  diredtions  out.  SJbaJk. Hamlet. 
%.  Diftioneft  praftice.    Not  nfed.— 

1  had  rather  coin  my  heart  than  wring  , 
Prom  the  hard  hands  of  peafants  their  vile  trafh, 
By  any  indireaion,  Sbak*  Julius  drfar, 

•  INDIRECTLY,  ad-v.  [from  indirea:]  a. 
Not  in  a  right  line ;  obliquely,  a.  Not  in  exprels 
terms.— >Still  fhe  fupprefles  the  name,  which  con- 
tinues  his  doubts  and  iiopes  \  and  at  laft  (he  indt- 
r/^^  mentions  it.  Broome.  3.  Unfairly;  not  right* 
ly.—  •  (  ■ 

He  bids  von  then  refign 
Tour  crown  and  kingdom,  indireafy  held 
From  him  the  true  challenger.  SbaA.^  Hmry  V, 
— H^  that  takes  any  thing  from  his  neighbour, 
which  was  juftly  forfeited,  to  fatisfy  his  own  re- 
venge or  avarice,  is  tied  to  repentance,  but  not 
to  reftitution  :  becaufe  I  took  the  forfeiture  iW/- 
rralji  I  am  anfwerable  to  God  for  my  unhand- 
fome,  unjuft,  or  uncharitable  circumftances.  TajL 

•  indirectness:  »/.  [in  and  direanr/j.} 
X,  Obliquity,  a.  Unfsimefs  $  dilhonefty ;  frau- 
dulent art. 

•  INDISCERNIBLE.  adj\  [m  and  difitmshlc.} 
Not  perceptible ;  not  difcoverable.— 

Speculation,  which,  to  my  dark  foul. 
DeprivM  of  reafon,  is  as  indifcemibU 
As  colotirs  to  my  body,  wanting  fight.   Jknbam. 

•  INDISC^RNIBLY.  adv.  [from  ina/cernible.] 
In  atmann'er  not  to  be  perceived. 

•  INDISCERPTIBILITY.  n.  f.  [from  «A/- 
cerptiBM    Incapability  of  diflblution. 

•  INDISCERPTIBLE.  adj.  [in  and  dsfcerpiihU.I 
Not  to  be  feparated ;  incapable  of  being  broken 
or  deftroycd  by  diflblution  of  parts. 

•  INDISCOVERY.  «,/.  [in  znd  di/covery.]  The 
ftate  of  being  hidden.  An  unufual  word. — ^Thc 
ground  of  this  aflertion  was  the  magnifying  efteem 
of  the  ancients,  arifing  from  the  hrdi/covrrj  of  its 
head.    Brown, 

•  INDISCREET.  ad/.lindifirftjVr.  in  and  di/- 
creet.]  Imprudent ;  incautious ;  inconfiderate  j  in« 
judicioiis.-^  "       ^ 

"  Why  then 

Are  mortal  men  fo  fond  and  indifcrea. 
So  evil  gold  to  feek  unto  their  -aid ; 
And  having  not  complain,  and  having  it  up- 
braid? Sptnfer. 

.-.-If 
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p^lf'thoa'be  tnofig  the  huSfiTui^  Metre  the 
time ;  but  be  continttally  among  roea  of  binder*, 
ftandiag.  .Srriit^ 

*  INDISCR££TLY.  iuiv.  [from  indi/'mft.^ 
Whbaot  prudence  i  without  coofidpration ;  with- 
putjiKHn>mt«— 

Job  on  juftice  hath  afperiions  flung. 
And  ipoken  Mi/creetly  With  his  tongue*  Sandyu 
*-Let  a  greatperfonageundertakeanaqloapaniop* 
•telf»  let  him  manage  it  ifUi/eregtlj,  and  he  fhall 
have  enough  to  flatter  him.  Taylor* a  JLulc  (^living 
holy.       .  , 

*  mDlSC^TION.  n.  /.  \}ni^ertti<m^  Fr.  m 
and  i^rivfios.]  Imprudence  |  xalhoefft ;  inconfide- 
ration.— 

Indifertdm  fi>metimes  ferret  us  wellf 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fiii|.  ibak.  Maehethn 
—His  offences  did  proceed  rather  from  negHgence» 
nibodTsy  or  othet  iffM/cr^thnt  than  from  any  ma. 
licious  thopgh^.  fiayward,--^L6loh  papers  hate 
been  obtained  from  us  by  the  importunity,  abd  di- 
vulged by  the  indifcretion  of  friends,  although  re- 
ftrained  by  promifes.  Swift. 

*  INDISCRIMINATE,  .adj.  [indi/tritnlnatvu 
Lat.]  Undiftinguifhable;  not  marked  with  any 
oote  of  diftio^ion. 

*  INDISCRIMINATELY,  ad'v.  [from  indtf" 
erimmau.]  Without  diftin£tion.**Others  ufe  de- 
ftnatory  difi^ourfe  purely  for  love  df  talk ,  whofe 
fpeecb,  like  a  flowing  current,  bears  away  indi/* 
triminnte^  whatever  lies  in  hi  way.  Govemmhtt 
^the  7amRr^--Llf|Uors,  llrong  of  acid  falts^  4^. 
Itroy  the  blueneis  of  the  inf\iri6n  of  bur  wood.; 
and  liquors  mH/crimmatelyf  that  abound  with  ful- 
pfaureous  iaUst  reftore  it.  Boyle, 

♦  INDI^^NSABLE.  adj.  [French.]  Ndt  to 
he  remitted  ;  not  to  be  fpared ;  neceflary«— Rocks, 
mountains,  and  caverns,  againft  which  thefe  ex- 
ceptions are  made,  are  of  mdij^/tthh  ufe  and  ne> 
ceiBty,  as  welt  to  the  earth  as  to  man.  Woodwards 
IfaturmlHifioryl 

♦  INDISPENS^LENESS.  «./.  [from  in^f- 
fmfabk*1  St^^  o^  ^^  being  to  be  fpared ;  necef- 
€ty. 

•  INDISPENSABLY.  ad'O,  [from  indljptfifahk,'] 
Without  difpenfatibn  ;  without  remiflion ;  necef- 
larily.— Every  one  muft  look  upon  himfelf  as  in" 
d/penfahfy 4>h\iged  to  the  pra^ice  of  duty.  Jddi- 
iw's  Freeholder. 

•  T9  INDISPOS9.  V.  a.  [indifpofer,  Fr.]  1. 
To  make  unfit :, with />r.-«>Noihitig  can  be  rec- 
koned good  or  bad  to  us  in  t^is  life^  any  farther 
than  it  prepares  or  indyprfej  nzfor  the  enjoyments 
of  another.  A^Urbiiry.  4.  To  difincline ;  to  make 
ayerfe :  with  to. — It  has  a  ftrange  efficacy  to  indifi- 
pcft  the  heart  to  religion.  South* s  Sermo/u.  3.^0 
diforder;  to  difqualify  for  its  proper  fundionSd^—' 
The  foul  is  not  now  hindered  in  its  agings  by  the 
diflemperature  of  iWi|^^  organs.  Olamtilh.  4*. 
To  diforder  flightly  with  regard  to'  bealthd— 
Though  it  weakened^  yet  it  mide  hin>  rather  in- 
di/Po/ei thaxk^cV^  and. did  no  ways  (^fablf!>him 
from  ftudying.  Walton.  5.  To  make  uofsTpurJ 
able:  with fo<4Miri£f .*-The  king  wa$  fufficicntly 
M^fKfftd  towardt  the  perfons  or  the  principles  cSf 
Calvin's  daiciplea.  Clunndon. 

«  IKDISPOSEDNESS.  «./.  [itom  ll^£fi>o/M 
State  of  imfitncls  01^  diImclinatioa^.4i^prditea 
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ftate.-«-It  is  not  any  innate  harfhnefi  in  piety  that 
renders  the  firft  eflays.  of  it  unpleaiant  ^  that  j^^ 
owing  only  to  the  indiJi^ofedneJi  of  our  owu  hearts. 
Decoy  of  Piety.     . 

♦  tNTDISPOSlTlON.  ir./:  [Indifiiifitimt  French, 
froin  indifpofe.']  z.  Diforder  of  healthy  tendency 
to  flckoeis;  flight  drfeafe.~The  king  did  complain 
of  a  continual  infirmity  of  body,  yet. rather  a$  an 
indifpqftion  in  health  than'  any  fet  ficknefa*  Uaj" 
m)ard. — ^I  have  known  a  great  fleet  lofe  great  pc- 

.  caflonSf  by  an  mdi/pqfition  of  the  admiral,  wjiile 
he  was  neither  well  enough  to  .estercife,  nor  ill 
enough  to  leave  the  command.  T^m^/^.-— Wifdom 
is  ftill  looking  forward*  from  the  Brft  indijpojtion^ 
into  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  V'Eflrange.-^iixt 
life  fegms  to  have  been  prolonged  ,beyond  its  na-  ' 
tural  term,  under  thofe  indifp^o^s  which  have 
hung  upon  the  latter  part  of^it.  AdSf.  freeboldet. 
ft.  pifinclination  s  diOike :  with  to  or  towardw-^ 
The  indt/fofition  of  the  church  of  Ronne  t^  re- 
form herlelr,  muft  be  no  ftay  unto  us  from  per- 
forming our  duty  to  God.  Hooker^r^T^e  mind, 
by  eveij  degree  of  unbelief,  contra<fts  more  and 
mOT^  of  a  general'  indf/jp^tion  to<wdrd4  believing. 
jftterbury. 

•  INDISPUTABLE*  aJi.  [ht  and  dijjfuta^le.l 
Uncontrovertible;  in^nfeftable;  evident i  cer^ 
tain^-— There  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  ind^ 
putakie%  than  that  a  nation  fhouM  hjfvft  many  ho- 
nours to  refetve'for  thofe  who  do  national  (er- 
Vice8.«  MdyoHj-^^TYkt  apoftle  afferts'^  i^pkf  tndif'^ 
putflble  concIufio%  which  could  admit  of(«o-qu(KP 
tion.  Rogers. 

♦  INDI8PUTABLENESS.  n.f.  {from  indi/pu^" 
tabU."]    The  ttate  of  being  indifputabie ;  ^rtain* 
ty;  evidence.  ,  ,  .      » 

*  INDISPUTABLY,  ad-u.  [from  inSfpuhOe.] 
%.  Without  controverfy.;  certainly ;  evidently.^  - 
The  thing  itfelf  is  queftionable,  noir  is  xt.lndtAM'  "" 
tahly  certain  what  death  (he  died.  Brown* s  Fu!<- 
garErrours.   %.  Without  oppoGtion,— rThey  ^uef- . 
tiOned  a  duty  that  had  been  indifputably  granted 
to  fo  many  preceding  kings.  H^wePs  Vocal  Forefi^ . 

*  INDISSOLVABLE.  adj.  [in  and  diffblvafhj 
I.  IndiflbluUe ;  not  feparable  as  to  its  part8.-w 
Metals,  corroded  with  a  little  acid,  turn  intaxuft, 
which  is  an  earth  taltelefs  and  indijfolvabk  in  water  ; ' 
and  this  earth,  imbibed  with  more  acid,  beoomet 
a  metallic  fait.  Neivton.  2.  Obligatory ;  not  to 
be  broken ;  binding  for  ever. — Depofitiouan4  de* 
gradation  are  without  hope  of  any  remiflion»  and 
therefore  the  law  (tiles  them  an  indifelvailehondi 
but  a  cenfure,  a  difTolvable  bond.  jiylije*j  Parirg* 

*  INDISSOLUBILITY,  n.f.  lind^ifhiMiit,  Fr, 
from  hdjfoluble.}  t.  Redltanc^  to  diifolfinc 
power ;  firmiiefs ;  ftablenefs.— What  hoops  hold 
this  m^fs  of  matter  in  fo  clofe  apreffure  togethei", 
froQ»  whenf  e  (teel  has  its  firmniefiy  and  the  parts  ' 
of  a  dianiond  their  hardliiefri  and  hidjfoluiSs^./ . 
Locke.    ».  Perpetuity  of  oblig^ition. ' 

•  INDISSOLUBLE.  -^'''^-^'^ 


^  *Fr. '«»-'  ^ 


diJolMlist  lit  m  and  dWohAlcA  '  x:'  Refiftiiig  all  \ 
iqparatiou  of  its  parts ;  firm;  fCable^— When  com-  * 
mon  gold  and  lead  ^te  mingled,  the.le^d  may  be 
fevered  almoft  unaltered :  yet  if,  inftead  ot  the 
gold,  a  tantiUum  of  the  red  elixir  be  mingled  with 
the  iatun^  their  untoq  will  be  ro^indifilubie$  that 
there  is  no  poifible  way  of  feparating  the  dififufed 
*  Ra  elixir 
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'dixir  frckA.  the  fixed  lead.  A»jr//^ 
•yer ;  ftibfifting  fior  cvtr ;  taoft  to  be  loofcd.  ^  tar 
niore  comfort  vt  were  fin*  os  to  be  Joined  with  yoil 
io  bands  of  huUfihSie  lore  and  amity^to  IIyc  al 
jF  our  j>«rfon8  being  mahyt  oor  fouia  were  but  one, 
|jro0%r.~There  h  the  fupmne  and  indiffoluhU  con- 
i&DgfiHnrty^  between  meo»  of  which  tt^  hfeathen 
^t  faith.  We  are  all  hit  generation.  Bacon.--' 
They  might  juftl|^  wonder,  that  men  fo  taught, 
•  io  obfiged  to  be  Icind  to  all*  fliould  behave  them- 
|^)ve&  fo  contrary  to  fuch  heavenly  inftmdion^ 
nich  indUfolubU  obBgationt.  Soufb> 

^*  INDISSOLUBLENESS. «./  [from  tnSJJolu* 
bk*'\  Ipdiirolubility ;  refiftance  to  fei>aration  of 
^|>arr8.— ;Adam,  though  confifting  of  a  compoGtion 
intrrafically  fliflblvable,  ttiight  have  held,  by  the 
Diymer  Wni,  a*  ftate  of  immort^llity  and  InMffoh^ 
Blere/i  of  his  coippdiition.  HaU, 
.  *  INmsSOLUBLY.  adv.  Ihom  MiffQiu^.J 
1.  In  a  manner  refifting  all  feparattoDir-i> 

On  they  move 
.  /ff<^/tt^5' Ann;  nor  obvious  hill, 

JSot  fffaU'nirig  vahf,  nor  wood,  nor  ftream,  di- 

'•    Vide   '^ 

,  Their  perfedranka.  Milton. 

■--The  remaimng  aihes,  by  a  ftirther  flegree  of 

fir^ymaVbe  md^oluhh  united  into  glais.  BojU.^ 

'■  They  wilflngly'Unit^, 

'  JkMjJhlM/iLtm ;  from  I)iibria  Ibuth 

'To  northern  Orcades.  *  PbiWips. 

iC  Tor  'e^  obligatorily. 

•^*  tNDBTINCT.  [a^f.  hM/TmSe,  fr.  in  and 

dffiin&usf  LatJ  i.  Not  plainly  m^ked  j  confuted. 

That  wmch  is  now  a  horfe,  even  with  a^ 

•  -     thought, 
,  Th^  r^ck  diflimns,  and  makea  it  inMfiina  /  , 

A%  water  it[  in  water.  Shuk. 

;  She  waibled  in  her  throat. 

And  tanMher  vt]^ce  to  many  a  merry  note'; 

,Bht  ^df/iinSj  and  neither  fwcct  nor  clear.  Dfy4» 
-i:WtiAf'W*5)eak  of  the  .infinite  divifibiliiy  of 
rtatter,  Ve  keep  a  very  clear  and  ^iftind  Idea,  of 
divilTon  and*  dfvifibiKty ;  but  when  we  come  to 
parts^bb  finall  for  our  fenfes,  our  ideas  of  ibcfe 
Btnd  bodies  become  oblcure  arid  w7^t^i/75.  /r^/Zi. 
ailiot  exaftly  difcerning.*- 

"We  throw  out  bur  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
'^v'n  till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 

An  hdifiinS  regard.  $bak* 

•  INDJSTli^CTlON.  nj.  [from,  hJi/finffJ 
X.  Confofion;  uncertainty.— The  inJiftinaion  of 
many  of  the  4me  name,  or  the  mifapplication  of 
Che  act  of  one  unto  another>hath  made  fome  doul^, 
Brafufn.  %,  OmiiTion  of  ducrimination  ;  indifcri* 
li|^n2ti^on.«->An  itutj/iinaion  of  all  perfon8,or  equa- 
lity of  all  orders,  Sfrfar  from  being  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  God.  Sptatt* 

;♦  INDiSTIN^rLY.  aJv,  [frpm  Indifiinh-] 
X.  Cofffiifedly ;  i|f^ceitainly  \  vnthdut  definitenefl 
or  diicuminattf'n.'^ln  its  tfit%  it  wfia  boundec} 
dttinjflhry  but  c^'  Ifs-endacdfiYd&dly  and  hdijlin^^ 
(rrth>Ti(ght  there  »aniftilng  by  degrees.  Nesvtotf. 
a.  Without  being  di/tibguiihed.  Making  trial 
thereijf,  both  the  liquors  foaked^  indifi^h 
"  f  Hrottt|l  the  bowl.  .Bro%m. 

♦  INDialtlNCTNESS.  n/f.  i9emhSJiha,-\ 
Confufion  ;  uncertainty  ;  obfcurlty. — There  is 
wrfemcMeb  0f  mi/tin^nifs  in'tb^  ftyk  of  tbel^  Lat«j 


\.  feipding  for    pUces,  concemtog  the  origHi  smi!  iSrih  idf  the 
earth.   JJ«ra«f.— Old  age  makes  the  cornea  and 


coat  of  the  cryAalline  hup^our  trow  flatter:  fo 
that  the  light,  for  want  of  a  mfficient  fefradion, 
will  not  converge  to  the  bottom  of  -the  eye,  but 
beyond  it,  a«d,  by  conlequence,  patttt  fe  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye  a  confufed  pidure ;  and  according 
to  the  UdiJIinBntfi  of  this  pidure,  t!ie  ofcjed  will 
appear  confufed.  Newton* 

*  INDISTORBANCE.  «./.  [fe  and  di/f^.] 
Calnmefs;  freedom  from  diftnrbanc^.— What  is 
called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  and  by  the  Sceptics 
ifidijurBattcef  feems  all  but  to  meati  great  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.  Ten^kk 

•  INDIVIDUAL,  adj.  ZmdMdu,  h^wdaek 
Fr«  indMdmisp  Lat]  i.  Separate  %tm  others  of 
the  iame  fpedes;  fingle;  numericalljiJtoft.— Nei- 
ther is  it  enough  to  coiifult,^nM^BMi  genera^  what 
the  kind  and  character  of  the  perfon  fhoald  be ; 
ibr  the  moft  judgment  is  ihbwn  in  the  choice  of 
individuaij.  Bacon.-^Ttiey  prefent  us  With  ima- 
ges more  perfed  than  the  life  in  aoy  inS'vniiiaU 
Drjfden,-— 

Muft  the  whole  man,  amazing  thought !  re- 
ti^m 
To  the  cold  marble,  or  contraAed  nrh ! 
And  never  fliall  thofe  partides  agree. 
That  were  in  life  this  individuaJ  he  ?  .     '  Frhrm 

Know  all  the  good  that  hidmShmb  6i>d, 
Lie  in  tl&ee  words,  health,  peace,  and  compew 

— tTe  fee  each  cfrcumftance  of  iit  ^d  indrvidnai 
of  nature  Aimmoned  together  by  the  extent  and 
fecundity  dr  his  imagination.  Pope.^jt  would  be 
wife  to-  them,  as  individudl  and  private  mortals, 
to  look  back  a  Hlft)e  upon  the  ftornia  they  "have 
i^ifed,  as  well  as  thofe  they  have  efcapMbd.  Swift* 
—The  objed  6f  lany  particular  idea  is  called  an 
ihdhfidml':  A>  l^eter  is  an  lirir<z;ilcfoa/man,  London 
is  inhtdiwduai city;.  Wata>  a.  Undivided;  not 
to  be  parted  or  disjoined.-r.  y. 

To  give  thee  being,  1  IcKt 
put  of  my  fide  to  thee,  neareft  my'heait, 
Subftantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  fide 
Henceforth  an  indkfidual  fblace  dear.      Mi/ton, 

Long  eternity  ihall  greet  our  blift 
With  an  indhndual  kils.  Mikon. 

Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  fou|>. 
For  ever  happy.  ^  Milton^ 

•  INDIVIDUALITY.  «./.rfrom  in^iduall 
Separate  or  didind  exiftence.-f-tle  would  tell  his 
inflrudor,  that  all  men  were  not  fingnlar;  that 
individuality  could  hardlT  be  predicated  of  any 
man ;  for  it  was  commonly  &id  that  a  man  is^  not 
tha  lame  he  was,  and  that  mad  men  are  beHde 
themfelvpp.  ArbutbnoU 

•  INDIVIDUALLY,  adv.  {from  individual.] 
I.  With  feparate  or  d!ft{nd  exiftence^ :  numeri- 
callv.— How  ftiould  that  iUbfift  folitarily  by  itfelf, 
whrch  bath,  no  fubftance,  but  indtviduollj  the 
very  fame  >B^ereby  others  fubfift  with  it  ?  Hooker. 
a.  Not  feptarably ;  hicommunfcably. — I  dare  not 
pronounce  hnn  omn|fcious,'that  beiitg'ati  attrl- 
pQte  individualty  proper  tO  the  ^odhiead,  and  in* 

(treated  filkbftance.  jEbit4i'f/^. 


communicable  to  any  cfrea 
•  to  INDfyiDpAlTE 


,_     ^.  tf .  [from  individuust 

'fa  dSfthi^iilrfrotb  iothers  of' the  &me 

Qtecie|| 


iafiinte  ottmbers,  fbtt  hiiv«  thdr  xKriitiift  fenfe  and  old  Yrencbi]  To  inftniA ;  to  '^indure  iHth  tn^ 
pfeafixr^.  Mori^TAo  man  id  aq;>able  of  tranflatin^  -fcienc6  6r  x^km.-^UiifSer  a  mafter  that  difeOuifL 
poetfTt  wlu>i  befidibk  a  ^itifs  to  that  art*  is  not    cd  «iceltotly>  and  topk  much  deijght  in  indoBri" 

a  malMr  both  of  his  author^  language  and  of  faU    —^-  ^'' » -« -^ -^ — -     —   • 

own ;  d6k*  nsuft  we  undetftand  tNe  langoage  only 
of  the  poet,  but  bis  particular  turn  of  thoughts 
and  ei^reffioOf  which  are  t^e  charaders  that  dif- 
tingutA  and  itfJh;u2to^tiixftf^oni  all  other  wtiteriL 

<  IiroiVroUATION.  n.f.  [fMmtndivymte.'\ 
That  which  makes  an  indhHdual.^What  is  the 
principle  of  inSwduatlw  T  Or  what  is  it  that 
makes  ainy  one  thing  the  IkAe  as  it  was  before? 
WaHu 

•  INDIVIDUJTY. «./.  ffiromi«df«^iBaj,LatJ 
The  Itate  of  bcdng  an  indWidual :  feparate  eadl- 
lence. 

•  INDIVINITX.  «./•  [^  and  ifuimV/.]  Want 
of  diirine*  power.  Not  In  ufe.— How  openly  ^id 
the  oracle  betray  his  mdMfutf  unto  Croefas,  who 
being  rained  by  his  amphibology,  and  expoftulat« 
ing  with  him,  received  no  higher  anfwer  than  the 
excufe  of  his  impotency  ?    Brcwn. 

♦  INDIVISIBIWTY.     In./.ifromhuilviJBie.l 

♦  INDmSIBLENESS-iSuie  in  which  no 
ntore'divifioo  can  be  rnade^ — ^A  pcftle  and  mortar 
%in  as  ibon  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivi' 
jfbidtfM  the  acuteft  &ougiit  of  a  mathematician. 
loUe.  ^ 

(i.)  •  INDIVISIBLE,  aiif.  [indvvijhk^  Jhr.  in 
and  imjfMr.]  What  cannot  be  broken  into  parts ; 
fo  (ami  as  that  it  canpot  be  fmaller;  having 
reached  the  laft  degree  of  diyifibility.— By  atom, 
no  bodv  will  imagine  wc  intend  to  expreis  a  per- 
hSt  ini'mjiblct  but  only  the  l^ft  fort  of  natural 
bodies.  I>ighf4 — ^Here  i$  but  one  indmifible  point 
of  time  dbfefved,  but  one  aAion  performed ;  yet 
Che  eye  cannot  comprehend  at  once  the  whole 
objed.    Brydat. 

W)  Indiyisible,  among  metaphyiicians,  is  ap- 
plied to  a  fimpletKing.  that  conflfts  of  no  parts 
into  which  it  mav  be  divided.  Thus,  God  is  m* 
dhifhk  hi  all  refi^d's ;  as  is  aMb  the  human  mind  ^ 
not  having  eztenfioo,  or  other  properties  of  body. 

(jO^mdivisiblbs,  ih  geometry,  the  elements 
or  principle  into  which  any  body  or  figure  may 
be  ultimately  refolved ;  which  elements  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  infinitely  flnall :  thus,  a  Btu  may  be 
iaid  to  con^  of  po^niu  zjurfacs  ci  paralkl  hna^ 
snd  zfoUd  of  parallel  and  fimilar^v^r^j. 

(4O  lNDivisiBf.ES,  M ETHpD  OF,  a  flxortCT  Way 
cf  exprefiing  the  method  of  Exhauliiotts,  (fee  £z- 
HAusTioN»  §  a.)  introduced  by  Cavalerius,  in 
bis  Gemtrtria  ImUvifihiliumf  in  1635.  It  wis  alfo 
purfned  by  ToMcelli,  in  his  works,  in  1644* 

*  IKDiyiSIBLY.  «Ji;.  [from  imiivMle.]  So 
as  it  cai^ot  be  .divided*     ^ 

*  INBpaBLE.  odf.  tm  and  dotitie."}  Un- 
teachable:  infufceptibie  of inftrui^ion.    " 

*  INDOaL.  adj.  [indocik^  Fr.  mdfioUt,  Lat.] 
Unteacbable  {  incapable  of  being  inftruded.— - 
Thefe  certainly  ate  the  fools  in  the  text,  hdocih 
intraaable  fools,  whofe  (tblidity  can  baffle  all  ar- 
gunht^  and  is^proof  uaiiift  dononilra^n  itfelf. 

^  *  INDOCIUTY.  %,/.  lindocWiti,  ?&  im  and 
9^/4  Untdjghabteacfri  ttfulU  of  l^&hiAion* 


naiing  his  young  unexperienced  .'ia^^otmte,  Btick.* 
"ingbam  had  obtain^  a  quick  concepfcioti  <^ipeak- 
"^  Ycry  gfacefnliy  and  pertineiitl^.  Clarendom-^ 
They  that  never  picept  beyond  thecOmnofOn  belief. 
In  which  their  eafy  tmderftandihgs  wene  at  ^rft 
itidoSnn^tedj  are  ftrongly  afibred  of  the  tnith  of 
their  receptions.    OUandtle^ 

•INDOCTRINATION.  «./  [IromiviMri- 
jukU.^  Inftrudion ;  iaformation.r-Although  pofV 
tolates  are  ^trj  accommodate  unto  jiinior  h^ 
da&rinationit  yet  are  thefe  authorities  not  to  M 
embraced  beyond  the  mmority  of  ^our  inteliedujdr. 
Brown* 

*  INDOLENCE.  7 «./.  Tm  and  d<deo,  Lat 
«  INDOLENCY.  J  mdaknee,  FrJ  i.  Free- 
dom from  pain.^ — As  there  muft  be  htddkncj  where 
there  is  happinefs,  fo  there  muft  not  be  hiAgeiicY. 
'Bttrnet* — ^I  have  eafe,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  ca£ 
ed  mdoUnee*  Hosgh.  %.  Lazinefs;  mattehtion; 
KftleiTnefs. — ^LetEpicurus  give  mdoUna  as  an  attri- 
bute to  his  gods,  and  place  it  in  the  happinefs  ol 
the  bleft  \  the  Pivmicy  which  we  woHhip  has  gi- 
ven us  not  only  a  precept  againft  it,  but  his  own 
teample  to  the  contrary.  JD^f ^«if.-^Tbe  Spanilh 
nation,  roufed  firom  their  ancient  mdoknce,  and  ig- 
norance, feem  now  to  improve  trade.  Bohngbro^ 

*  INDOLENT,  a^:  [French,!  i.JVeefrom 
paid.  So  the  cbiruiigeons  fpeak  of  an  indolent  tu<r 
mour.   a.Carelefs;  lazy;  inattentive;  liftlels^Tr 

III  fits  a  chief 
To  wafte  long  nights  in  indoiekt  repofe.    Pope^ 

*  INDOLENTLY,  adv.  [from  mdoleM.^  i, 
With  freedom  from  pain.  a.  Carelefsly ;  lazily  | 
inattentively ;  liftiefsly. — 

While  luU'd  by  found,  and  unaifhzrbMl>7 
witi    • 
'  Calm  and  ferene  you  indolently  fit.        Jddifoa^ 

INDOMABLE.  adj.  untameable.    Baihy. 

INDOKE,  a  city  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa, 
capital  of  the  territory  of  a  Mahratta  prince }  990' 
miles  SSW.  of  Agra,  and  i^^  of  Delhi.  Lon.  76* 
IX.  E.    Lat.  as.  56.  N. 

INDORSE.    See  Endorse. 

INDORSED. '  See  Adossbf. 

INDORSEMENT. «./.  in  law,  any  thing  writ.,; 
ten  on  the  back  of  a  deed  \  as  a  receipt  for  money 
Deceived.  There  is  likewife  an  indorfement^hjw^^^ 
Of  adignment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of 
hand ;  which  is  done  by  writing  a  perfon's  name 
on  the  back  thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  or  HiifDOSTAN,  Prober  Iitoja, 
or'tbc  Empire  of  the  Great  Mffgul.  See  HiMDOOS^ 
TAN,  and  India. 

*  To  INDOW.  V.  a.  [Motaret  Lat.]  To  por- 
tion ;  to  enrich  with  gifts,  whether  of  fculune  Oi^ 
natuit.    See  Endow. 

INDOWMENT.    See  Endowment.    < 
INDRAMIA,  a  river  in  the  ifle  of  Java. 
INDRAPORE,  or  >  a  town  ^n  the  W.  coafl  \St 
lNDRAPOUR»     I  Sumatra  |  100  miles  NW. 
of  Bencoolen.  » 

*  INDRAUGHT.  »./  [in  9xid  draught.^  ».  An 
'  g  in  the  land  into  which  the  tea  flowsw-* 

>bs  and  ^oods  there  could  be  none,  when  ther^ 

wai 
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tFaii^«D^^ibf/,  Wb,  or  jralplyi^'toreceWe> 
Bood.  9^lcigb.  a.  Inlet }  pawige  tnward8.-»Nv 
vigah(e  vivera  are  fMira^/b/i  to;  itUio  wealth. 

Bacon. 

Ci-)  INDRE^  a  rtyer  (^  Fraocet  which  rifes  4  m. 
^Wl  of  $ouijra(l«  In  thedep.of  the  Creafe; 
2>a{res  by  S,t  Seveif,  Chatre.  Chate^ur9UZf  .Cha^ 
tillon,  (whi^re  i^  is  navigable),  (.ocl^eSy  ^ormfxy^ 
*Azay9  |ccV  and  joins  the  L9ire  at  &igQ^y»  between 
Tours,  and  Saumur. 

(1.)  Indrb,  a  department  of  France*  fo  named 
fcom  the  river  (^°  i.)  which  runt  thrpugli  it  from 
jS£.  to  \^W.  Comprehending  part  <^  the  ci-deirant 
jiroVince  of  Berry.  (See  B^aRV*  N^  i.)  It  is  bound- 
pd  on  the  N.  by  the  dep.  of  Loire  and  Cher ;  £* 

Vy  jEhat  oC  Cbe^ ;^  S<.  bv  the  Creufe  and  Upper  Vi-  ,we  ftriye  apace  to  exceed  purpatteis, 
enne,  and  W.'oy  the  departments  of  ViennCf  and  *'•"'•*     .  «■  .    ^  -.       .   . 

Indre  .an4  I»p|pe.,.  It  19  54  miles  long  from  N.  to 
S.  and  ^5  bro^4  frofm  E.  to  W.  ChateauroiTx  is 
^e, capital. 

Cii}  IfWf^  ?n4  LoiiLBy  a  department  of  France* 
|6  $9|IB^  ^1^9°^  ^^  jundion  of  the  two  riven, 
rppiprir^eBdiQg  the  late  provin<pe  of  Touraine^ 
yhich  fee.  {t  it  bounded  on  the  ^.  by  th^  dep, 
of  ^arte ;  E.  by  thofe  of  I^oire  and  Cher,  and 
Indre  a  S.  aqd  SW.  bf  that  of  Vienne^  and  W. 
and  NW;.  by  that  of  Maine  and  Loire.  It  is  50 
miles  long  frgm  Nj'to  S.  and  45  bro^  from  £.  tq 
W..  Tdars  is  the  chief  city. 
'  •  To  INDRE]^CH.  v.  a.  [from  ^rfttcL']  ,  To 
&ak;  todrpwD.— 

My  l^bpes  lie  c^rowoM;'  in  in^ny  fathpma 
'deep 

Thej  We  ittdreneh^d.  ^  *     S/xtkl 

^  INpUBIOUS.tf^\  tin  and  dubious.]  Not  doubt, 
fill;  not  fufpedting;  certain. — Hence  appears  the 
vulgar  vanity  of  repofing  an  indubious  confidence 
In  thofe  antlpeftilentfal  Ipirits.    Harvey, 

•  INDUBITABLE.  {indubiiabilis,X^\,.  indubi- 
ntb/cf  fr,  in  and  idHbihb/e.]  Undoubted  ;  unbuef- 
tipnable;  evid^tj  certain  in  appearance ;  clear; 
^laiii.-^W)ien  general  obfervatioiis  are  drawn  from 
10  xnAny  particulars  as  to  become  certain  and  in- 
(dubitMe^  tbefe  are.  jewels  of  knowledge.    JVatti, 

•  INDUBITABLY,  a^i;.  \yxQTti' indubitabU.'^ 
Undoubtedly;  unqueftronably, — ^if.we  tranfport 
thefe  proportions  from  audible  to  viHble  objeds, 
there  will  indubitably  refult  ffom  either  a  graceful 
apd  harmonious  contentment.  /fbZ/pii.-rThe  pa- 
IrSr^swere  ntdtjntably  invefted  with  both  thefe 
authorities,  ^prait,-^  appeal  to  all  fober  judg^^ 
vhetber  our  foiils  may  be  only  a  mei-e  "echo  from 
clafhing  atoms;  or  rather  indubitably  mult  pro- 
ceed from  a  fpirltual  fiibftance.    Bentley. 

*  INDUBITATE,  adj.  {mdubitatus,  Lat.]  Un- 

Sueftioned ;  certain ;  apparent ;  evident^^lf  bp 
ood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  houfe  of  Lancas- 
ter, he  knew  it  was  condemned  by  parliament^ 
Jind  tended  diredljy  to  the  diflnh^rifon  of  the  line 
<tf  York}  held  them  the  tndubitate  heirs  of  the 
crowoa '  MacoAp^l  have  been  tempted  to  wonder 
I10W9  among  the  jealoufies  of  ^ate  and  xTourt,  ^'' 
||(r  Athding  could  fubfi ft,  being  theti,  the  appa- 
Ttnt  and  tndubitate  heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  JVott<m. 

♦  To  INDUCE.  V.  a.  [induirft  Fr.  induco,  Lat.]. 
I.  To  influence  to  any  thing;  toperfuade;  of  per- 
Ibns. — The  felf-Cime  argument  in  this  kind,  which 
doth  but  Mufc  ^c  vulgar  (brt  to  like,  may  con- 


ftrain  thfi^  wifer.to  mid.  fiMfrr^^This  Iadr»  ^ 
belt  ihe  was  fiimifiied  wit&  many  excrilent  cth 
dawVnents .  both  of  nature  and  education,  yei 
would  fhe.never  be  induced  to  entertain .  marriage 
yeitt  any.    ffaywar^.— 

Ve^t  with  thee  ftlH  long^  to  conTerfe 

Jnime^d  mt.  Baeottm 

— XjA  not  the  covetous  dedgn  of  growing  rich  i«- 
dttee  ^ou  to  ruin  yoiiir  reputation,  but  rather  fa^ 
tisfy  yourfelf  with  "a  moderate  fortune;  and  let  . 
your  thoughts  be  whpHy  taj^en  up  with  acquiring 
to  yourfelf  a  glorious  name.'  Drjdeii.  jt.  To  pror 
duce.by  perfu^iioa  or. influence;  of  things.^- t«t 
^he  vaniiy  pf  the  time?  be  retrained,  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  nations  hav^  induced^  and 
me  ftrive  apace  to  exceed  purpatteis.  fiacon,^ 
As  belief  is  abfolutely  neceflary  tp'all  mankind, 
the  evidence  for  inducing  it  miift  be  of  that  nature 
as  to  accomnoodate  itfelf  to  all  foecies  of  men*. 
Forbes.  3.  To  offer  by  way  of  indudion  or  coa- 
fequential  reafonin^. — ^Tbcy  p|ay  much  upon  the 
fimile»  or  illuflrative  argumentation,  to  induce 
their  enthymerocs  unto  the  people,  and  take  up 
popular  conceits.  Bro<wn*s  Vulgar  Errours,  4. 
To  inc>ilcat|e ;  to  enfoVce.-;--This  induces  a  gener&l 
change  of  opipion,  concerning  the  pierfon  or  party 
like  to  be  obeyed  by  the  greateft  or  ftrongeft  part 
of  the  people.  Temple. .  j .  To  caufe  extripfically  j 
to  produci^i^to  eff^di:.-r$i^vu:  things  induce,^  con- 
tra^on  in  the  perres,  placed  in  the  mouth  bf  the- 
ftom;|ch,  which  is  a  great  caufe  of  appetite.  &. 
<o«;— Acidity,  as  it  is  not  the  natural  ftate  of  th^ 
aiiimal  fluids,  but  induced  by  aliment,  is  to  be 
cijred  by  aliment  with  the  Contrary  qualities.  Ar^ 
butbnoi,  6.  To  introduce  ;  to  bring  into  view. — 
To  exprobate  their  ftiipidity,  he  induuth  the  prp. 
vidence  of  ftorks :  now  if  the  bird  had  been  un- 
known, (he  illuftration  had  been  obfcare>  and  the 
eic probation  not  fo'  proper.  Brown. — ^The  poet 
may  be  iTeen  inducing  his  perfonaged  in  the  6rft 
Iliad,  where  he  difcovers  (heir  humours,  interefts, 
.anddefighs.  Pope.  7.  To  bnug  ori  j  to  fuperin- 
duce ;  to  -effect  gradually.— Schifm  «  marfed  out 
by  the  apoftle  as  -a  kind  of  petrifying  crim^ 
Which  induces  that  induration  to  which  the  fear- 
t\3\  expectation  of  wrath  is  confequent.  Xkeaj  of 
Pietj: 

riNpUCEMENT.  n./ffrom  tnduu.\  Motive 
to  any  thin| ;  that  which  a^llures  o^  periuades  to 
any  thing, — ^The  former  inducements^  now  much 
itiore  prevail,  when  the  very  thing  hath  ininiftcr- 
ed  further  rcafon^  Hooker.-^'Mzxif  indaeementst 
befidcs  Scripture, 'may  lead  me  to  that,  which,  if 
Scripture  be  againft,  they  are  of  ncy  value,  yet 
othewife  aie  ftrongly  effectual  to  peiiiiade.  Hooker. 
That  movM  me  to't, 

Th^  mark  th*  inducement  Shak, 

Helive^  ^ 

l|ightr  degrees,  of  ltf(;  iifducemcnt  trotifS 
'  Fbr  us;  '  Milton. 

,    ^       .    My  inducement  hither,  .  , 

T^is  not  at  prefeot  betie  to  fifid  my  fon;  Milt. 
^Inftances  occut  of  oppreflion,  to  which  there 
appears  ho  induchnint  from  the  circumitances  of 
the  aitors;'  Rogers. 

•  INDUCER.  «./.  (frtna  induee^l  A  perfuader ; 
one  that  in^uences. 

*  To  iNDUCt,  v.a.Xii^uSw9  Lat.]  |.  To  in- 
V"  V^<Suce} 


irodoce^  tabnt^  in.^— The  ceremonietin  the  ga-" 
therhi|  were  firft  hduStd  by  the  Venetians.  'San^ 
ijii  frt^M.  «.  To  put  into  adilal  pofTefiion  of 
abeoe6ce^— If  a  penon  thus  inftitnted,  though 
not  $n4MSi^  takes  a  fecond  benefice,  it  (ball  make 
the  firft  Yoid.    AyHffe. 

(i.)  •  mbUCTTON.  «./  {induaicnlYtrbfdut' 
iio.'\  I.  Introdudion ;  entrance;  anciently  preface; 
Thefe  promifes  are  fair,  the  i>artie8  fure» 

And  wxrindnQiofi  full  of  profp'rous  hope.  Sbak. 
a.  Wu^fwi  is  when>  from  feveral  particular  pro^ 
pofitionsy  we  infer  one  general :  as,  the  dodtrin^ 
of  the  Socinians  cannot  be  proved  from  the  gof- 
pcls,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  adts  of  the 
apoftles,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  th^.epifties,  nor 
the  book  of  Revelations ;.  therefore  it  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  Nejv  Teftament.  Watis.-^Tht 
inqalfitioQ  by  induBhn  is  wonderful  hard;  for 
the  things  reported  are  full  of  fables,  and  new  ex- 
periments can  hardly  be  made  but  with  extreme 
caution.  Bacon, — Mathematical  things  are  only  ca« 
pable  of  clear  demonftration  :  conclufions  in  na- 
tural phUofophy  are  proved  by  induS'wn  of  expe- 
riments, things  moral  by  moral  arguments,  ^md 
matters  of  fad  by  credible  teftimony.  TUlotfon^-^ 
AlthoDgh  the  arguing  from  experiments  and  ob^ 
fervations  by  induBion  be  no  demonftration  of  ge- 
neral conclufions,  yet  it  xifthe  beft  way  of  argu- 
Jiig  which  the  nature  of  things  admits  of,  and 


f  i;»  fi 


may  be  looked  upon  as  fo  much  the  ftronger  by 
how  much  the  indu3mn  is  more  general ;  and  tf 
no  exception  occur  from  phaenomena,  the  conclu* 
fion  may  be  general:  Nefujton^^H^  brought  in  a 
new  wjiv  of  arguing  from  ituhffion,  and  that 
grouoded  iqKMi  o^fervation  and  cxperhnentt.  Sic- 
ker. 3.  The  adt  or  ftate  of  taking  poQeffion  of  aii 
ccclefiafticai  living; 

(a.)  Induction j  in  l6gic  and  rhetorie*  §  i« 
def,  t.   See  Logic,  and  Orator t. 

(3.)  iNDtrCTioN,  in  lawy  §  z.  def,  ^.  See  Parson> 
K^  ».— Indu^oD  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from 
the  bifliop  to  the  arch*deacon»  who  ufuaH^  ifluet 
out  a  precept  to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it 
for  him.  -  It  is  done  by  giving  the  clerk  corpo^ 
nl  pofie^on  of  the  church,  at  by  holding  the 
ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a  bell,  or  the  lik^ ;  and  if 
a  fonii  required  by  bw,  with  intent  to  give  all 


•'*    One  fitft  matter  all»   '        •   ^ 
Indued  with  various  forms.  MiS&tu 

t.  Itfeems  fometlmesto  be,  even  by  good  writ* 
ers,  confodhded  with  endow  or  sndowf  to  fumifli 
or  enrich  iVith  any"  c|uality  or  excellence.-^The 
angel,.by  whom  G«ld  miAW  the'waters  of  Bethe£> 
da  with  fupernatural  virtue,  waa  not  feen  |  jtt 
the  angel's  prelence  was  knowii  by  the  walm* 

HocAer,-^^  

His  pow'fs,  i^Jth 'dreadful  Arengtfa^MMfii'^ 

ClMmtm* 
do  ♦  r<^  INDULGE,  v.fl.  EM^l^o^Lat.}  i; 
To  encourage  by  compliance.—* 

The  lazy  glutton  fafe  at  home'wiU  http,  : 
'  Indulge  his  floth,  and  fatten  with  his  fleep.  Dryd, 
1.  To  fondle;  to  favour;  to  gratify  with  concefii 
don ;  to  fofter.  If  the  matter  of  indulgence  be  ft 
fingle  thing,  it  has  wtb  before  it ;  if  it  te  a  babir, 
it  has  in :  as*,  be  Indulged  bit^eJf  with  ^  drwgbtif 
winer  and,  he  indulged  himjei/\njbamefiii  drunk* 
innefu^K  mother  was  wOnt  loindiilge  hcrdaugh* 
ters  mn^B  dogs,  fquirrels,  or  birds ;  battbea  thef 
muft  keep  th^m  well.  -  Lwke.^To  live  ^e  thofis 
that  have  their  hope  in  another  life,  .implies  thai 
we  indulge  ourff Ives  in  the  gratiieations  of  thii 
life  very  fparingly.  Atierjhwy.  3.  To  grant  not 
of  right)  but  favour. — ^Ancient 'privileges^  indulged 
l>y  former  kings  to  their  people,  mufl  not,  with* 
Out  high  reafon,  be  revoked  by  their  fucceffort. 
Tajhr^j  Rule  of  living  boh' — 

The  virgin  entering  bright,  indulged  Che  day  ' 
To  the  brown'  cave,  and  bniih'd  the  dreaoM 
away.  Dfyden. 

But  fince  among  mankind  fo  few  there  ar«t  * 
Who  will  confirm  to  philofophic  fare, 
•    Tfiis  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  eafe^ 
Aiid  mingle  fomething  of  our  times  to  pl^e. 

*  Drjfden*j  yuv 

My  friend,  inJuige  one  labour  moi«. 

And  feeM  Atrides.  Pp^'sOdgfey. 

Yet»  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  Hght 

.    indulge^  dread  chaos  and  eternal  lyght!     Pep^ 

(a.)  *  To  Indulge*  v.n.  [ALatiniiin  not  ia 

ufe.]Tobefai^urable;  to^ give  indulgence:  wttli 

l9.«— He  mtiAf  bv  indulging  to  one  fort  of  reprove- 

able  diicourfe  Kimfellv   defeat   hia   endeavours 

againft  the  reft.    Oo«.  Tongue. 


the  parifboaers  due  notice  and  iiifficient  certainty  (i.)* INDULGENCE.  lN0OL6iNCY.if./.'[fff. 
of  their  new  minifter,  to  whom  their  tvtfaes  are  to  Suigencf,  Pr.  from  indufge.}  ^  i.  Fondnefs ;  fond 
he  paid.    This  therefore  is  the  inveftiture  of  th«    kindnefs.-^ 


ttfmporalparttif  the  benefice,  as  inititution  h  of 
the  fp'uituaL  And.  when  a  clerk  is  thtre  prefent«> 
ed,  inftituted,  and  indudled  into  a  redory,  he  is 
then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  poflefl 
lion ;  and  is  called  in  law  per/ona  imper/onata,  or 
par/on  intparfonee*  ' 

,  •  INDUCTIVE,  adj.  L  from  indua.\    x.  Lead- 
ing; perfuafive;  with  /o.— 
A  brutifh  vice, 
IniuRi'oe  maanly  to  the  fin  of  Eve.  Mtlton^ 

3.  Capable  to  infer  or  produce. — Abatements  may 
take  away  infallible  concludency  in  thefe  eviden- 
ces of  fa6t,  ve^  they  itiay  be^obable,  and  indue* 
tixe  of  credibi^,  though  not  of  fcience.'  Hah. 
3-  IVoceecfing'ttotby  demonftration,  but  induc« 
tion. 

*  To  HTDUE.  V.  a«  [induof  Lat.]  1.  To  inteft ; 
to  clothe.; 


Reftreiat  file  will  not  broiok ; 
And  left  to  berfelf,  if  evil  theoce  enfue. 
She  firft  hit  weak  tndidgemt  will  accufe.    MHt. 
Tbe  glories  of  our  ifle,   • 
>  Which  yet  like  golden  ore^  unripe  iabeds,^ 

Bspea  the  wann  itiiSv/^Mrry  of  beaten.   Lrjden. 
%,  Forbearance;  ttt&demeis;  oppofite  to  rigour. 
^Tttf  elt»  that  tfardugb^^ki^Mfv  to  others,  or 
fondnefs  to  anyfiD  in  tbemielves,  fubftitute  for  re- 
pentaoce  any  tkiog  lefs.   Hammond  on  Fundaft^-^ 
Ib  known  images  of  life,  I  gcefs . 
The  labour  greater,  as  tk'  indltlgenee  le(s;  Pope. 
^  Favour  granted  { liberalityw-^^If  all  thefe  gra* 
oiousMMAi^Mr^/^are  without  au-y  ei&d  on  us^'  we. 
muft  perifi^  in  our  own  folly.  Rogen.  4,  Crant  of - 
the  church  of  Rome,  not  defined  by  tiiemfelves. 
'     'Thop,  that  giVft  whore's  htduIginuJ  to  fin^ 
I'll  cahfat  thee.  Sbdk.  Henry  VL 

fndnJgencejf. 
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•teri«l»  areneiitioDed;'  fuch  as  claryt  &ffixm,  and 
4San>el. 

,  («t)  *  r<9  INEBRIATE,  «.  a.  [mrMo,  Utiii.1 
To  intosicate^  to  make  drank«— Wine  fngarts 
inehrUaetb  lefs  than  wine  pure;  fopa  in  wiiie» 
quantltT  for  quantity,  inebriate  more  than  wine 
of  kfelF.  BaeoH.'^YVhf  entering  im  in  and  meet^ 
ing  with  the  frefti  ir^ter,  as  if  inebriated^  turn  up 
their  bellies  and  are  taken.  Sawht* 
.  (ft.)  *  70  IiiSBarATB»  v.if.  To  grow  drunk  | 
to  be  iutoxicated^-^At  Conftantinople,  fiih,  that 
come  horn  the  Euxioe  iea'  into,  the  firefh  water^ 
do  imbriaie  and  tttfil  Up  their  bellies^  fo  as  you 
may  take  them  with  your  iiand.  Bacon, 

•  INEBRIATION,  n.  /  [from  sMebnaie.^ 
Drunkeonefe;  intoxication. — ^That  cornelians  and 
bloodftones  miy  beof  Tirtue,  experience  will  make 
■vs^ant;  but  tiot  that  an  ametbyft  picvents  ine^ 
hriation,  Bremm 

♦  INEFFABILITY.  n.  /.  [firom  ineffhble.]  Un^ 
fpeakableuefs. 

*  INEFFABLE.  adj\..iineffabUf  Fr.  inefitbiUjf 
Lat.]  Unfpeakable;  unutterable;  not  to-beez^ 
preifed.    It  is  uied  almoft  jtiiways  in  a  goodtenfe.. 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  afped»  aodclear» 

Lightening  diWne*  ineffable^  ferene ! 

Made  anfwer.  MHon* 

-^Refled  uppn  a  clear*  unblotted»  acquitted  con- 
fcience*  and  feed  upon  the  ineffable  comforts  of 
the  meinoria  of  a  codquered  temptation.  Souths 

*  INEFFABLY.  ad'V.  [from  ineffable.]  In  a 
attnner  not  to  be  expreffed.'— 

He  all  his  father  full  exprefsM, 
Ineffably  into  his  face  receiVd.  Milton. 

♦  INEFFECTIVE,  adj.  [ineffeaifi  Fr.  in  and 
€fi^iw.]  That  which  can  produce  no  efied ;  un- 
ftdive ;  inefficient ;  ufelefs. — ^As  the  body  without 
blood  is  a  dead  and  lifelefs  trunk ;  fo  is  the  wo»l 
<ii  Godf  without  the  fpirit,  a  dead  and  ineffeSiw 
letter.  Taylor.— -lit  that  aifures  himfelf  he  never 
errsi  will  always  err;  and  his  prefumptions  will 
Rnder  all  attempts  to  inform  himm^j^^iw.  Gian^. 

•  INEFEECTUAL. adj.Un  ^ndeffeaual.]  Un- 
able  to  produce  its  proper  e0e<ft ;  weak ;  wanting 
power .-^rhe  publick  reading  of  the  Apocrypha 
they  condemn  as  a  thing  eifedual  unto  evil :  the 
bare  reading  even  of  Scriptures  tbemfelves  they 
miflike,  as  a  thing  ineffeStial  to  do  good.  Bo^. — 
The  death  of  Patrocles*  joined  to  the  ofler  of  Aga- 

>  memnon,  which  of  itfelf  had  proved  ineffcSlual, 
Pope. 

♦  INEFFECTUALLY,  aiv.  [from  ineffeaual.] 
Without  effea. 


*  INELEGAKCE.  7  n.  /.  [from  imktifmtA  Ab- 

*  INELSGANCY. )  fence  of  beauty j  want  of 
cl^aiice. 

*  INELEGANT,  adj.  liaekgaut  Latin.]  z. 
Jfot  becoming ;  not  beaatiful;  oppofite  to  ela^ 
ganh-^ 

-    Wtiat  order»  {6  cootriT'd  aa  ix)t  to  mis 
Taftesi  not  wdl  joined,  indegtmt^  buC  btiog 
Tafke  after  tafte»  upheld  HHth  ktadtteft  diaoge. 

Miltom 
— ^This  very  Tariety  of  fta  and  (and*  hill  and  daie» 
whichis  here  ntputed  fo  ineiegeini  and  uabecomiiig» 
iaiiideed  extremely  cfaarmiog  and  agreeable.  IFaod^ 
wand.  a«  Wantmg  ocnament  cf  languaged — Mo- 
dem critics,  having  never  read  Homer»  but  in 
jow  and  inelegant  traoflationsy  impute  the  mcan- 
nei^  of  the  traoflation  to^the  poet.  Jksoaitf  .om  Jtbe 
Odyffey, 

*  INELOQUENT.  adj,  [in  aad  elo^uentr  Lai.] 
Not  perfuafive;  not  oratorical ;  oppofite  to  ^ofttent. 

*  INEPT,  adj.  [imftns^  Latin.)  i.  THflipg ; 
foolifh.-— The  works  c^Nature^  beiilg  neither  nfe^ 
leis  9or  ineptf  muft  be  guided  by  fome  principle 
of  knowledge.  M^ort.-^ 

After  their  various  unfuccefiAil  vtKf%t 
Their  fruitleft  labour,  and  impi  eflayh» 
.    No  caufe.of  tbefe  appearances  they'll  find. 

But  power  exerted  by  th'  Eternal  Mind.  Blackfn. 
a.  Ud&  for  any  purpofe;  ufelefit^ — ^Wben  the  up* 
per  ipd  vegetative  ftratum  waa  once  waibed  off 
by  rams,  the  hills  would  have  become  barren,  the 
ftrata  below  yielding  only  mere  fkertle  matter^ 
ftich  as  was  wholly  fne;^  and  improper  for  the 
formation  of  vegetables.  IVoodward. 

*  INEPTITUDE.  0./  [from  iMfnf,  Latin.] 
Unfitnefs.— The  grating  and  rubbing  of  axes 
againft  the  fockets»  wherein  they  are  plaoedy  will 
caufe  fome  ineptitude  or  refiftancy  to  rotation  of  the 
cylinder.  Wtlkins. — ^An  omnipotent  agent  woiks 
infallibly  and  irrefiftibly,  no  in^titude  or  ftubbom- 
nefs  of  the  matter  being  ever  able  to  binder  him. 
Ray  on  the  Creation.^-^Thsm  iM  an  ineptiimde  to  mo- 
tion from  too  great  Iaxity»  and  vh  ineptitude  to 
motion  from  too  great  tendon*  Arbutbnnt. 

*  INEPTI.Y.  adv.  [inepti^ 'UlL]  Trifitngly; 
fooliflily ;  unfitly .p— None  of  them  are  made  fool- 
ishly or  ineptly,  More.-^AM  things  were  at  firft  dif- 
pofed  by  an  omnilctent  intelle^  that  cannot 
contrive  ineptly. 

*  INEQUALITY.  «./.  linegafyS^  Fr.  frrom  in- 
igquaUtas  and  inaqualisf  Latin.]  i.  Diference  of 
comparative  quantity. — There  ia  fo'  great  an  ine^ 
quality  in  the  length  of  our  legs  and  arma»  at  makes 


INEFFECTUALNESS.  n.f.  [from  ineffeSu^    it  impoffible  for  us  to  walk  on  all  four.  JRa/.  a.Un. 


al].  iD^'fficacy ;  want  of  power  to. perform  the 
proper  effba. — St  James  fpeaks  of i,tbe-  ineffeSuaU 
nefs  of  fome  men's  devotion.  Ye  aik^  and  receive 
not,  becaufe  ye  aik  aroifs.  Wake. 

•  INEFFICACIOUS,  a^,  [ineficace^  Fr.  ineff* 
€0X9  Latin.]  Unable  to  produce  e0eds ;  weak ; 
feeble.  hiiffeSmd  rather  denotes  an  a^ual  failure; 
and  in^Reatiousy  an  habitual  impotence  to  any  ef^* 
feAw— Is  not  that  better  than  always  to  have  the 
lod  in  hand,  and,  b/ frequent  ufe,  mifapply  and 
lender  ineffieaeious  this  ufeful  remedy  I  Locke. 
^  •  INEFFICACY.  n.f.\Jn  and  efficada^  Latin.] 
Want  of  power)  want  of  ^£fe<^.    .      . 


evennefs;  interchange  of  higher  and  lower  parts.-- 
The  country  is  cut  into  fo  many  hills  and  mr^a- 
Uties  as  renders  it  defchfible.  Jddifon  on  Italy. ^ 
The  glafs  feemed  well  wrought ;  yet  when  it  was 
quickfilvered,  the  reflexion  difcovcved*  innumera*> 
ble  inequalities  all  over  the  glafs.  Ne^^on^J  Opticks. 
— If  there  were  no  ineaualities  in  tbefurfhce  ofthe 
earth,  nor  in  the  feaumsiof  tte  yearr««  ibouU 
lofe  a  confidei:able;(haveoithc  vaglstable  kingdom. 
Bentley.  3,Pifprop<ir(iantoany«<}fite^orparp<3ffes 
ftaleof  not  being  adequate)  Jnail<i|iiat0im.— -The 
great  oy^0itf%oif all <biftg» to  JJinUp|ieti|es  of  a 
rational  Ipul  appear  from,  this,  Ibiitiiipafi  worldly 
.  .     .  .  .  :•  ..   ,1  -  -  1   V  ^     -things 
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thmgs  a  maa  fiads  ilot  lialf  the  pleafure  in  the  ac. 
tiUI  pbfieffioD  th«t  lie  propofed  in  the  expectation. 
S^utih  .4.  Change  of  ftate ;  unltkencfa  ctf  a  thing 
to  itfelf ;  ^fiereiioe  of  temper  or  qua1ity.-—In  (bme 
places,  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  hj  the  fi- 
tuation  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  u^e^ 
qual  than  in  others ;  and  inequaUly  of  air  is  erer 
aa  enemy  to  health.  Battm.  3.  Difference  of  rank 
or  ftation.—|f  fo  (mall  inequaRtyh€ivr^fiXi  man  and 
man  make  in  them  modefty  a  commendable  vir- 
tue, wfao»  refeeding  fnpefiors,  can  neither  fpeak 
DOT  ftand  before  tliem  without  fear.  Hooker, 

*  INERRABILITY.  n.f.  [from  iherrabU:]  Ex- 
eniptioo  from  error ;  in£il1ibility.— -I  cannot  allow 
their  wiftlom  fuch  a  completenefs  and  inerrabili' 
(^  as  to  exclude  myielf  from  judging.  IT.  Charles. 

*  INERRABLE,  adj.  [in  and  err.^  Exempt 
from  errour.— We  have  convidion  from'realbn, 
or  decifions  from  the  inerrable  and  requifite  con- 
ditiooi  of  leni<?.  Brwvn. — Infallibility  and  inerra- 
bleoefs  is  aflbnwd  by  the  Rpmiih  church,  wi^th* 
out  any  inerraUt  ground  to  build  it  on.  Hamm. 

*JN£RRABLEN£SS.  n.  j:  Thom  inerrahle.2 
Exemption  from  error.— Infallibility  and  inerrable- 
ne/s  ia  aflbmed  and  inck>fed  bv  the  Romifh  church, 
witfaottta&yinertable  ground  to  build  it  on.  Ham- 
lund  on  Rinda  tnenUih* 

MNERRABLY.  adv.  Ifrota  hierrable.]  With 
iecnrity  fircmi  erroor ;  infallibly. 

*  INERRINGLY.  adv.  [in  and  ^mn^.]  Wfth- 
out  errour ;  without  miftake ;  without  deviation. 
^That  divers  limners  at  a  dittance,  without  co- 
py, ihoold  dnrrthe  famepiftnre,  is  more  con- 
ceivable, than  that  matter  ihould  frame  itfdf  fo 
imrrimh  according  to  the  idea  of  its  kind.   Clanv. 

*  INERT,  adif.  [iners^  Lat]  Dull;  flnggifli; 
notionlefs.**     • 

Body  don^  sv^rf  and  brute,  youHl  find ; 
The  caiie  of  all  things  is  by  y6u  affign'd. 

Blaekmore. 
Informer  of  the  planetiry  train  ! 
Without  wliofe  quickening  glance  their  cum- 

b'roQS  oriM 
Were  bnile  tmUvdy  mih^bterf  and  dead.  Tbomf. 
(i.)  INERTIA,  [Lathi.^  «./.  literally  implies 
fli]^(bne6»  tnaaivity,  or  want  of  motion.  Hence 
(%.)  IniftTiA  ov  MATTBiy  Itt  phflofophy,  ia 
Moed  by  Sir  Ifioc  Newton  to  be  a  palfive  prin- 
ciple, by  whkh  bodies  perfift  in  their  motion  or 
left,  receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force' 
im{Heffing  it»  and  refift  as  much  as  they  arerefift- 
ed.   He  alio  defines  it  to  be  a  power  implanted 
in  all  mattery  wfaovby  it  refiftsanychangt  endea- 
vonred  to  be  made  m  its  ftate. 

*  INSRTI^Y,  4idv*  [from  kurt-l  Shlggiihly  % 
4olIy^-- 

Ye  powers, 
Sn^^Mid  a  wkile  your  force  mtH^  ftrong. 

Ihmdadt 
^INESCAHOK.  IS./.   Tim  and  rfea^  Lat.1 
Theadfof  bautiog.  D»0. 

IN  £SS£  it  ai^riM  to  Uungs  which  are  aftaal* 
ly  cxifting*  Authors  make  a  difierence  between 
athing«e^»aadatkingle^;  a  thing  that 
is  not,  but  naay be^  theyfiy  himp^f  wpdm^f 
but  a  thing  apparent  and  vifible  is  in  M^  that  iSp 
hua  walhA%a9imfUmAi  wheie«$Mr«lh«rit 
cafiudt  and  at  bcft  tut  a  peffibiUty • 


) 
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'  *  INESTIMABLE,  adj.  [in^mabtet  French* 
inefiimabilis^  Latm.j  Too  vahuble  to  be  rated; 
tranfcending  all  pncc.— 

I  thought  I -law  a  thouiand  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thou&nd  men  that  fifties  gnawed  upon  | 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearly 
/ir^rma^i^ftones,  unvalued  jewels.  Sbak.  ^ 

— ^The  pope  thereupon  took  advantage,  abutine 
the  fimplicity  of  the  king  to  fuck  out  incfiimable, 
fuma  of  jnoney,  to  the  intolerable  grievanr*-  of 
both  the  clergy  and  temporality,  ^fii?/.— 'j'bere 
we  (hall  fee  a  fight  worthy  dying  for,  that  blefled 
Saviour,  of  wnont  the  Spripture  does  fo  excellently 
entertain  us,  and  who  does  fo  highly  delerve  of  us 
upon  the  fcore  of  his  infinite  perfedions,  and  bia 
inefiimabU  benefits.  Beylt^ — 

And  (ball  this  prize,  th'  ineJHmable  prize, 
On  that  rapicious  hand  for  ever  blaze  1    Pope. 

•  INEVIDENT.  adj.  [inewdent,  French,  Jh 
and  evident.]  Not  plain ;  obfcure.  Not  in  ufe.-r 
The  habit  of  faith  in  diVitiit^  fs  an  argument  of 
things*  unfeen,  and  a  ftable-aflent  unto  things  m^ 
vident,  Upon  authority  of  the 'divine  reveater. 
Brown. 

•  INEVITABILITY,  n.  /.  [from  inevitable.} 
Impoflibility  to  Be  avoided ;  certainty. — By  liber- 
ty, I  do  underftand  neither  a  Uberty  from  fin,Hsii- 
fery,  fervitude,  nor  violence,'  but  fi#.n  necefiity, 
or  rather  necelfitation ;  that  Is,  an  univerfal  im- 
munity from  all  inevAabilifyt  and  determination  to  ■ 
one,  Bramball.  *    - 

•  INEVITABLE,    adj.    [inevitable,   French, 
inevitabiliji  Lat.]    Unavoidable  s  not  to  beeftelp- 
ed.-^I  had  a  pafs  with  him:  he  gives  me  the' 
ituckin  with  fuch  a  iHortafmotiotf,  that  it'ls'iiff^r- 
vitahle.  Sbak. — 

¥9it  if^Hntable  /  .     - 

Subdues  us.  '      '  Mlton, 

Since  my  inevitable  death  you  knowy 
You  fafely  unavailing  pity  (how.  Dryden. 

•  INEVITABLY,  adv.  [horn  t/wfVtfMf.]  With- 
out  poffibility  of  efcape.*- 

The  day  thou  eat'ft  thereofy  my  fole  com** 
mand 
Tranfgreft,  tnevitabfy  thou  (halt  die.       Milton.  ^ 
—How  tnevitabfy  does  an  immoderate  laughte^ 
end  in  a  figh !   South. — ^If  they  look  no  further 
than  the  next  line,  it  will  inevitabfy  follow,  that 
they  can^  drite  to  no  certain  point.  Dryden^ — In- 
flammations of  the  bowels  oft  snrmtablj  tend  to  thQ 
ruin  of  the  whole.  Harvy. — ^If  our  feinfe  of  hear- 
ing were  exalted,  we  mould  have  no  quiet  or 
deep  in  the  filenteft  nights,  ;and  we  muft  inevitably 
be  ftricken  deaf  or  dead  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 
BentUf*  '' 

•  INEXCUSABLE,  adj.  [inexeujahle,  French, 
inek€ufabilist  Lat.  im  and  e»ettfabh.]  Not  to  be  ex- 
cttlcd;  not  to  be  palliated  by  apology.— It  is  a 
teflftCrity,  and  a  folly  inexeu/able^  to  deliver  up 
ouii^Tts  needlffsly  into  anot^r's  power.  X'i?/^' 
trm^^-^AB  we  are  an  ifhnd  witli  ports  and  navi- 
gable feas,  we  fhould  be  inekey/able  if  we  did'nbtk 
make  thefe  bleffings  turn  to  account.  Addifon^^^ 
Such  a  hrom  could  only  render  them  more  ob- 
^niate,  and  more  kMec^feddef  it  would  inhance 
their  guilt.  ^ISfy^^iw^^^u  leaning  be  not  encou-  * 
t^ged-  4iader  jftnx  admipHftratren*  yon-  •  are  •  tfie 
■Mft  mMttMkvmbm  tVcft.  Sm^^^dLiiXkn  «o- 
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mui  Uihe  rr^oxt  itt^uMkf  nib  from  the  cricHey   Incontenieiit  j  tufit;  Impn^vi  lufiuuble  to 

the  fei^  is  ^^roed  ^g^^ft  the  deluQoofl  of  men.    time  or  pUce.-^It  is  not  inAiqMMVf f  thejr  ihtnM 


Clarijfa. 

♦  INEX^SABLENESS.  «.  /  tftom  ineiccuf' 
able,].  Enormity  beyond  forgivenefe  of  palliation. 
->-«Their  inexcufabUn^  is  ftated  i^pon  the  Aippoft- 
tion  that  they  knew  God*  but  did  not  glorify  bifn^ 

&9Utb. 

•INEXCUSABLY,  adv.  [from  w<xcufifbk,'\ 
l^o  a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excufe. — It, 
vill  i^excufabh  condemn  foipe  men^  vv;ho  having 
received 'ex^Uent  endowments,  yet  have  fruftrat* 
ed  the  intention.  Broivn. 

♦  INEXHALABLE.  adj^  [U  and  exhaU.] 
'piat  whicl^  cannot  evaporate.-* A  new  laid  egg 
vnd  not  lo  eafily  be  boiled  hard,  becaufe  it  con-> 
tains,  a  great  ilock' of  buniid  parts*  vvhich  mud  be 
evaporated  before  the  beat  can  Uiqg  t)^  wxJb^i^ 
^  P(Uts  into  confifience*  Brown*      .      . . 

*  INEXHAUSTEn,  adj\  [in^nd^  fxJbaugai.} 
Vneinptied ;  not  po/]^))^^  to  bp  cnyitied.— 

.  So  wert  thou  bprjn  into  a  tuneful  ftrain» 
An  evfjf  ncH»  ^  k(ixbaufled  vein.      Dryden. 

*  INEXHAUSTIBLE.  adj\  [m  and  exhaujiblc.] 
Hot  to  be  drawQ  aU  away  i  not  to  be  fpent.— 
Reflet  ca  the  vari^y  9f  combinatioas  which  may^ 
be  made  with  number,  whofe  ftock  x^m^hAHfiBle,  i 
apd  truly  ir^nite,   Zotfi^— Thi»  ftoick  tbat  the,  h^iinpll^fied  l^y  a|o^cmmt.-r. 


be  known  to  come  from  «  pcrCbn  aiicjgetber  a 
ihinger  to  diymical  afiairt*.  A»/^>'~We  Oiould 
be,  prepared  not  only  witb  patie9<fe  to  heart  but 
to  receive  with  thankfuloefs  a  rq>uUe»  if  God 
ihould  fe^  them  to  be  inetfptdiftii.  Sm^lHdge, 

^  *  INEXPERIENCE,  n.fi  ImfxpeHoKe,  Fr.  in 
4nd  fxperltnce,]  Want  of  Experimental  know- 
ledge ( '  wanf  of  experience.--- 

Thy  words  at  randomaigue  thine  trnxprnence. 

MUton. 
—prejudice  and  felf^fuflfici^cy  natllraMy  proceed 
from  inexperience  of  the  v^orld,  and  ignorance  of 
mankind.  Addifon, 

*  INEXPERIENCED,  adj.  {inexptrm,  Lat.] 
if ot  experienc<?d, 

*  INEXPERT.  ^j\  [inexptrtus,  Laf.  in  and 
expert.^    UnikHful;  unikilled. —  . 

The  race  eleA  ad^nce 
Through  the  wild  defert,  not  the  readieft  way. 
Left  eot'riag  on  the  Qannaanite  alarmM, 
Wa?:  terrify,  them,  itifxpttrt,  MUtm* 

In  letters  and  in  laws 
Not  inexpert,  Priar^ 

(i.)  *  IN^XPIAB][;Q*Wy.[«M»i/M^  Vr.imexpi^ 
abilis,  Lat]    x.  Not  to  be  afoned.^    %*  Not  to 


mind  has  in  its  power*  by  varymg  the  ide4  of  fpa^  > 
is  perfe^ly  iMfixbt^ibUt  and  m  it  can  multAply  • 
figures  in  iitfimtum.  Locke* 

♦  INJSXiSTENCE.  k  /  [ill  aqd  exifience,] 
Wjimi  of  being  1  ^gnt  of  exiftence. — He  calls  up 
t^  hernes  of  t^rm^r  ages  from  a  ftate  of  tftexifimtf 
to  mlofil^od  dWerfify  i^SMSfo,  Broom- 

*  INEXISTtNT,  adj.  [in  and  exifient.]  |.  Not 
having  being ;  not  to  bie.  fbjMd  ii|  nature.— To 
exprefircomplexed  fignifications,  they  took  a  li- 
berty to  GpmpoHnd  and  piece  together  creatures 
ojalWable  forms  inta  mixtures /nr:K^^/.  Brovm. 
a.  Eaufting  in  io^kething  el<e.  This  ufe  is  rare.*- 
We  doubt  whether  theie  .heterogeaeities.  be  Co 
juiich.as  bieafi/Unn  in  tbe  CQi\cnrte»  wUence  they 
are  obtained.'  Bofie* 

«  1N:£X0HABLB.  ^.  [immufatk,  Fieodi^ 
ihexora^iHsf  Latin.]  Not  to  be  iotreated ;  not  to 
be  mov^d  ^  intreafy«^ 

You  »re  mor^i^b^niaQ*  more  inexprnkJef 

Qh  ten  times  OMMf » than  tygers  of  Byrcania ! 

iinawrwMi  dog  i  SltaL 

TbeiofWge 
/^xor^M!  calls  to  penance*  ACZm* 

The  gnefts  is  vitcd  Cime^ 
'    And  with  the  feftth'spirxorii^J^  dame.   Ibpt^bMb 
.     Th'tif^j»fr«Wr  gates  vera  barred. 
And  nought  was  fieen^  and  nought  nw  beardi 
.  Bxit  dreadful  gleams,  fli«ieks  of  woei        p9pe» 
-rWe  ca^  be^deaf  to  th^  wovds  of  a  ftre^  ctor-. 
tMTf  9,n^imxora^k^  all  his  HiviteiiOQS«.  iS««r.r* 

•  INBXPEDIENCE. )  n./dm^^nAitepediem^] 
«  «1N6XPBD]£NCIY.5  Wanted fitaeft;  want 

,  of  propdety ;  uoiiutableiiels;to<tune  or  place ;  in« 
conventenee.»-It  concemeth  Cnpeneci  to  look 
%k11  to  the  expediency  zni  JiuxpiSfmif  oi.mhii 
they  enjoin  in  indifierent  things.  Samhf*  ..  . 
«  lNBXP£I>QiNT*  «^ru»  and  Vi^«Kj 


Love  feeks  to  have  love : 
ftfylove  l\ow  could 'ft  thou  hope»  who  took'ft 

the  way 
To  milie.ii;!  me  iufxfwU  hste ;'  MUton. 

(a.)  T/j^lKfxriABi.E  WAX.     Soo^Caxt Hikes, 

*  INEXPIABLY.  adv.  Ifrom  inemfmkU.}  To 
a  degree  bevond  atonement.—*  . 

Exciirnons  are  inexpiaAfy  bad. 
And  'tii^iflflttOh  fiiffir  to  le^^se  oqt' than  add. 

*  INEXPLE ABLY.  adv.  [m  and  ex^lso,  Lat.] 
Iniatiably.  A  word  not  in  ufe.-^WIIafc  were 
tbeif;  hvpies  but  fl^tererst  delators,  aad  the  m« 
expUably  covetoys  ?  Sandfs. 

*  IKEXPLICABU.  A^  UmxpHiMe.  Fr.  in 
apd  4K(Jlu0t  IM.)  Incapabk  d  being  explained ; 
not  tobenuide  intelKgihIe;  nettobedifefltaagled. 
—What  oonM  fuoh  appreheoliass  breeds  but,  as 
tbeir  nati^  is,  imxfdkakh  pgffioos  of  mind,  de* 
fHres  abboring  what  theyemmoe^  and  embnacing 
what  they  aihorf  ii^eibBr.«-To  nseat  leaft  this 
feenMii«p^i^aMr»if  light  beo^agelfe^  pref- 
fipn  or  motion  prof  agated  thnoi^  either*  Iknvumm 

None  eludes  tagilcioaa.nMU»i  nsoirev 
Than  this  obfcure,rsMf^iiiaii/r  powV.  Ehdbnon* 
; "«  m£:ULlCABLY.  adv.  [from  mmapikMe.} 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  explained. 

*  INEXPRESSIBI^E.  AJT*  [te  and  exfrefi.] 
Nottoh^loWi  noltobftuttevsdf  iMiet«s!ble^-r- 

Thus  when  in  orbs 
XHsirouX  ^mnfr^fipie  they  ftoo^ 
.    Orb  within  oit>.  MUteit. 

— *-vKoClQng  cm  fo  peonUai^  gMftif y  >  the  ooble  dif* 
poitioBS  oi  human  natmse;  as  for  oir  man  to  fee 
anobber  io.miich  himltlf  aato  fighbia  griefa,  and 
gKoan  iiU  pains,  to  fiog  h^  jeys,  and  do  and  £eei 
every  tbii^  by  iynp^sttliy  and  feeas^  tmxpreffihii 
tetfAr^XM^  tme  Ood  bad  no 
ceidaia 
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enttit  Mipt  glup  tolumi  for  ^atber»  and  Ood, 
and  Creator^  are  but  titles  arifing  from  hia  worka : 
and  Ooi  la  Mk  a  Dame,  but  a  motkm  Ingrafted  in 
baaua  wtura  <tf  an  mexprtfibU  being.  StiU'mgJUH. 
— Theie  it  an  iniBEiitabte  grace  in.Vifgirs  words ; 
and  in  tbcm  pnodpally  confifts  that  beauty» 
which  gtvei  ib  inestp^effihU  a  (ileafuw  to  him  who 
beft  nndciilanda  their  force ;  thia  dl^ion  of  his  is 
never  to  be  copied.  Dryien.   * 

« INEXPRESSIBLY,  ad'u.  \.b<xxi\HexpreSiUe?^ 
To  a  deme,  or  in  a  manner^  not  to  be  uttered ; 
UOtttterwIy.'i'^God  wilt  proted  and  reward  all  his 
fittthfal  ftn^nta  in  a  manner  and  meafure  inex^ 
ff^bfy  abundant.  Mammmd.^He  begftn  to  play 
vpon  it :  the  ibund  was  exceeding  fweef  and 
vcoughrloto'a  variety  of  tui^ea  that  were  tnex- 
fftfitify  noelodioui.  Addifm, 

*  INBXPUONABU.  adf,  [huxp^gmithle^  Fr. 
mxp^gimtUist  Lat.}  Impregnable ;  not  to  be  ta. 
ken  by  aflaalt  |  nna  to  be  fubdned.— Why  fiiould 
there  ne  imyiantcd  in  each  fex  fuch  a  vehement 
and  ImMwa^Mr  appetite  of  copulatioa?  Ray. 

•  INEXTINGUISHABLE.  Qdj.  [inextiti^Bfe, 
9r.  v$  and  MrrfM|fto,  IaU]    Uk)(|aencbab]e>— Pil- 
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( I.)  *  INFALLIBILITY.    UrAtUBtttnish 

n.f.  [infaiiiifUiie,  French ;  from  infaiUbU.)  Iner. 
rability  \  exemption  from  ettour. — tn/alUbilHj  i^ 
the  higheft  perfeaion  of  the  knowing  faculty,  and 
confeqiiently  the  finneft  degree  of  aflbnt.    TiBsifk 

(a.)  .The  Infallibility  aftsribed  t6  the  Porn 
is  one  of  the  greatcft  controverfies  between  the 
Froteftaots  and  Papifts:  though,  *n  faft,  the  lat- 
ter are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  foOie  placing  thf# 
preten<kd  tnfhliibility  io  the  pope  and  a  general 
council*. 

*  INFALLIBLE,  a^.  \infamhky  French ;  in  > 
and  fallibk.^  Pnvilege  from  erronr ;  incapable  of 
miftake  i  not  to  be  mifled  or  deceived ;  certain. 
UfedWh  of  perfons  and  thingi.^Etery  caufe  ad^ 
mitteth  not  fu<:h  snfaliible  evidence  of  piroof  aa 
leaveth  no  pofiibiiity  of  doubt  or  fcruple  behind 
,k.  Hooker.^ 

BeTTeve  my  words; 

For  they  are  certain  and /^//f^/^.  '  SJMJ 
"—The  ibccefs  is  certain  and  infaliMt  and  none 
ever  yet  mifcarried  in  the  attempt.  Soiith. 

♦INFALLIBLY,  adv.  [from  m/aUibU.]  f. 
Withoul;  dan^  from*  deceit  5  with.  Mcurity  mm 


larSf  llaliMib  aad  other  meroonalsi  are  a  fort  of  errour^— We  cannot  be  as  God  infiUiibly  knowing^ 
fltadow  ol  an  eodleft  lifc,  and  fliow  an  inextin*  good  and  evil.  Smalridge*  a.  Certainly.-^Onr 
gmflktbUAeAn  wbichafi  men  have  of  it.  Gre<w.  .  blefled  Lord  has  diftinaiy  opened  the  Ibene  of 
*  INSXTRICAfiLB.  adf.  [iMexMeabltf^renchf  futurity  to  ns,  and  direded  ns  to  /bch  a  conduct 
mxtfiuMhi  Latkh]  Not  to  be  dtfintangled  ;  as  wilf  infallibb  render  us  happy  in  it.  Rogers. 
not  to  be  cleared  1  not  to  be  let  free  from  obfbu-  *  To  INFAME.  if,  a.  [infamer^  French ; .  fi;^- 
rity  or  perptodty .-—He  that  fliould  tie  inex^jicabU  m^Lat.]  To  reprefent  to  difadvantage ;  to  de- 
knots,  only  to  baffle  the  indoftry  of  thofe  that  fame ;  to  cenfnre  publickly )  to  make  infamoiA ; 
ihoald  attempt  to  onloofe  them,  would  be  to  brand,  Xo  i^amt  is  now  ufed.^Livia  it  Mr* 
thought  not  to  have  ferved  his  generation,  hicay  famed  for  the  poifoning  of  her  Ixulband.  Baewi.'^ 


Stopt  by  awful  heights,  and  gulfii  inraneni^ 
Of  wiidom,  and  of  vaft  omnipotence, 
8he  treaabingy  ftandly  and  does  in  wonder  gaze, 
Loft  m  the  wild  iiftektfkabUftasK.    Bhtekmore. 
^Men  are  led  into  inextricable  mazes  by  fetting 
op  themfdvet  as  judgea  of  the  world.  SBerheb, 

•  INEXTRICABLY,  adv.  [from  inextricabie.] 
To  a  dcgnee  of  pei^tesrty  not  to  be  difintangled. 
—The  OMcbanieal  atbeiAy  thobgh  you  grant  him 
bis  lawa  d  nccbaniiaiH  is  nevertnelefs  inextrieablj 
pozskd  and  baiRed  wkb  the  firft  formation  of 
animals.  Bintiej^.*^ 

In  vaw  tbey  ftiitej^th*  intangHng  fnares  deny» 
Imxirieabh  fiins  the  power  to  fly.  Popg. 

*  7*  INEYB.  V.  n.  [»  aad  ^.\  To  inoculate ; 
to  propagate  tteea  by  theJn&tion  of  a  bud  into  n 
foreign  ftock.""" 

Laafiife  csperiMice  teach  thet  all  the  arts 
OfgnltingandfArriajf.  PbiUipj. 

nfFAUSTATIO,  an  ancient  puniQiment  of 
iekms,  b^  thvowing  them  among  the  rocks  and 
lands,  nied  in  fea-port  townsi  Some  think,  that 
iaf^Jhtm  implied  Ibme  capita!  punifliment,  by 
opoang  the  malefador  upon  the  lands  till  the 
Mt  tide  cairied  him  away ;  of  which  Cuftom  it 
is  ihid,  there  ia  an  old  tradition.  However,  the 
penalty  ftema4o  take  its  name  from  the  Norman 
faiete^  or  fal^i  which  fignified  not  the  Oinds, 
hot  the  rocba  and  cHfiaimpending  on  the  fea.fhore* 
Ctmm/kjwhmttm^  ob  qwmfiatfiij^fiui  ntUgatus^ 
vel  a/i»  mod9  morti  damtmtus,  &Cf  vel  apod  Trover 
IvSmaign^apwiSnitiMmttttmftdfmer/taj  && 


Hitbertd  obfcured,  infant d^ 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created.  UUton. 

•  INFAMOUS,  adj.  \hifamei  htfamanu  Fr. 
i^mtf,  Lat]  Publicly  branded  with  guilt;- open- 
ly cenfured;  of  bad  report-^Thofethat  befat• 
from  thee,  fiiall  mock  tbee,  which  art  hfo'^ 
motu.  EzeJt*  ixii.  5. — 

Thele  are  as  fome  in/amotu  bawd  or  whore 
Sbould  praife  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her 
more?  ^  Ben  ymjbn. 

-^After  timet  will  difpute  it,  whether  llotbam 
were  more  tnjhmout  at  Hull' or  at  Tower-hill.  JT. 
Charles. — Perfons  infamwsf  or  branded  in  any 
publick  court  of  judicature,  are  forbidden  to  be 
advocates.  J^Uffe. 

•  INFAMOUSLY,  adv.  [from  in/amous.]  i. 
With  open  reproach ;  with  publick  notoriety  of 
reproach.  %.  Shamefully;  fcandaloufly^— That 
poem  was  iff/SiMdM^  bad.  Dryden. 

•  INFAMOUSNESS.  >  «./.  [in/ame»  Frtnch  J 
(i.)  •  INFAMY.         y  iafamia,  Latin.]  Pub- 

lick  reproach ;  notoriety  of  bad  cbarafter. — Te  are 
taken  up  in  the  lips  of  talkers*  and  are  the  infasnj 
of  the|wople.  EzeA.  xxxvi.  s,r^ 

The  noble  ifle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs. 

Her  face  defac'd  with  fears  ofiufimy.       &baJt. 
'—Wilful  perpetrations  of  unworthy  anions  brand,  ^ 
with  molt  indelible  charadt(rs  ofinfamjf  the  name  ' 
and  memory  tQ  polterity;  King  Charles* 

(3.)  Infamy,'  in  law,  is  a  term  which  extends 
to  forgery,  perjury,  grofs  cheats,  5cc.  by  which  ' 
a  perfon  is  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witnefs  . 

oc 
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eveii  though  he  is  pardoned  for  his       (xO  .*'INSA2^*  a^'.  Vot  matiiiv ;  ill  a  ifarts 

of  initial  iniperfie^pii4^> 

Within  the  m/iutt  rind  of  this  teaU  flower 
Poifon  hath  refideoQS»and  medicine  power.£ial. 
.  Firft  the.fhrill  found  of  a  Anitt  niial  pipe  ' 
Was  ei^ertatntbent  for  the  «i^Sni^  ftage.  Mafeom. 

In  thejr  t^c^der  nonage*  wlule  .they  fprcKl 

Their  fpringing  leaves  and  lift  their  iis/Sntf  head» 

Indulge  their  childhood.  .         Drj^$  Vir^ 

(».)  *  Infant.  «.  /.  \enfantt  Fr.  hafmi^  Lat.] 

z.  A  child  from  the  birth  to  the  end  of  the  ieventh 

year. — ^It  being  a  part  of  their  virtuous  education^ 

'  ferteth  greatly  tonouriih  in  them  thefear  of  God» 


or-jurof» 

crimes.  , 

(i.)  •  INFANCY,  a./.  [mfantM,  Latin.]  i. 
The  firft  part  of  life.  Ufually  extended  by  natu* 
ralifts  to  (even  years. — Dare  we  affirm  it  was  ever 
his  meaningt  that  unto  their  falvation*  who  .even 
from  their  tender  injancf  never  knev^  any  other 
faith  or  religion  than  only  Chriftiany  no  kind  of 
teaching  .can  be  available*  iaving  that  which  was 
fo  needful  for  the  firfl  univerfal  converfion  of  gen- 
tiles hating  Cbriftiantty^  Hooker.— 
Pirithous  came  tV  attend 

This  worthy  ThefcuSt  his  famiHar  friend 


Their  love  in  early  infamy  began^  -   and  to  put  us  in  continual  remembnooe  of  that 

And  rofe  as  childhood  ripenM  into  man.  Drfd.  powerful  grace,  which  openeth  the  mouths  of  m- 
— The  iofenQble  impreifions  on  our  (ender 'im^-  i^«M  to  found  his  praife.  fL»i«r#— There  fliall  be 
mes  have  very  important  an4  lading  confequences.  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days»  nor  an  old  aum 
Locke,  a.  Civil  (Infancy,  extended  by  the  Englifh  that  hath  not  filled  his  days«  J^Sii4^«lxv.  «o.— ^ 
law  to  on^  and  tWent^  years.  '  3*  Fii^  age  of  any  *  Young  mothers  wildly  ftare».  with  few  poficftf 
thing ;  beginning ;  mginal  \  commencement.-^  And  ftraio  their  helplefs  infumUi  to  their  breaft. 
In  Spain  bur  fpringSflikeold  men's  childrenibe  ^  .     .    Drydet^M  JKtmJL 

peeaird  and  withered  from  their  infancy.  Dryd»    %.  {In  law.]  A  young  peribo  to  tfae.age  of  *«**H 


—The  difference  between  the  riches  of  Rom;vici* 
tizens  in  the  infant^  and  in  the  grandeur  of^ome, 
will  appear  by  comparing  the  firft  valuation  of 
eftates  with  the  eftates  afterwards  poflfefTed.  jfr^. 
(a.)  In  FANCYyfxy  d^*  x.  Hoffman  juftly  obferves, 
that  the  human  fpecies  are  mfaatj  until  they  be- 
gin to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty, — 
Anatomy  difcovers  to  us«  that  during .  infancy 
there  is  much  imperfection  in  the  human  frame ; 
e.  4^.  its  parts  are  difproportioned»  and  ita  organs 
incapable  of  thoie  functions  which  in  future  life 
Uiey  are  defigned  to  perform.  The  head  is  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  than  that 
of  an  adult. ,  The  liver  and  pancreas  are  much  lar- 
ger  in  proportion  than  in  advanced  life ;  their  fi^- 
cretions  are  more  in  quantity  alfo.  The  bile  is 
very  in^t ;  the  heart  is  ftronger  and  larger  than  in 
future  life ;  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  through  the 
heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  ia  alfo  more 
in  proportion  than  in  adults.  Though  thefe  cir- 
cumftaoces  have  their  important  ufefulnelsi  yet 
the  imperfedlion  attending  them  fubjeds  this  age 
to  many  injuries  an<i^angers  from  which  a  more 
perfed  Hate  Is  exempted.  Dr  Percival  obferves* 
m  his  JEJavs  Med.  and  £kP*  that  of  all  the  children 
who  are  bom  alive,  two  thirds  do  not  live  to  be 
two  years  old.  Infants  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  brain  than  adults,  hence  are  moft  fubjed  to 


twenty. 

.(3.)  Infant.  {§%idef  x^  See  Infahct,  j^*. 
Infants,  amongft  the  Jews,  GrHsa,  and  Xob)aii%: 
were  fwaddled  as  foon  as  they  wane  bom,  io  amati- 
ner  fimiliar  to  that  pradiied  by  themodons.  The 
Jews  cucumcifisd  and  named  their  infant  children 
on  the  8th  day  from  their  .birth.  Upon  the  birth 
bfafon,  the.Greci^nacrowned  their  dootsirith 
olive ;  of  a  daughter,  with  wool.  .  The  infiuit  was 
wa(hed  in  warm  watery  a^  anointed  widi  o»t^ 
by  the;  Sp^irtfiiis  with  wine 4  it  was.  then  dreOed, 
and  laid  in  a  ^{kett  or  on  ^  ihield  if  the  fothcr. 
was  a  warrior,  particularly  amongft  theSpaitaoa. 
At  five  days-old  thc^  rah  with  \%  round  the  fire,, 
and  the  mother's  reIatioQ/»  fent  jjielettts.  The 
Greeks  named  their  children  on  thexoth  day,ihe 
Romans  on  the  9th*  The  aj^mng  vras  attended 
with  iacrtfices  and  other  demonftcationa  of  joy. 
The  material  office  of  fuckling  th^  own  children 
was  never'declined,  when  circumftancet  would 
permit.  How  different  is  tbie  from.the  unnatural 
delicacy  obferved  by  modem  mothers,  a  delicaey 
which  to  the  child  is  cruelty  ?  The  40th  day  was 
a  day  of  folemnity  for  the  mother.  The  names  of 
children  were  regiftered  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Homans.  See  Register,  N^  4.  Infants 
were  kept  from  crying  in  the  ftreets  by  means  of 
a  fponge  ibaked  in  honey.    Nuries^had  alfo  their 


nervous  diforders ;  and  hence  the  diagnoftics  of   bugbears  ^d  terrible  names  to  frighten  the  chil- 


difeafes  are  in  many  refpedts  pbfcure  and  uncer- 
tain,  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  the  irritability  of  the  tender  bodies 
of  infants,  is  fuddenly  a&^ed  by  a  varietjr  of  ac- 
cidents too  numerous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial  to 
ein  our  attention.  However^  no  very  great  em- 
rralTment  ariles  to  the  pradlitioner  from  hence ; 
for  the  diforders  in  this  ftate  are  generally  acute, 
leff  complicated  than  thole  in  adults,  and  are 
more  eafily  difcoyered  than  is  generally  fuppofed. 


dren  into  peace  .*— The  figure  with  which  they 
were  principally  intimidated  was  jf*f^x«MiM,  a 
fort  of  raw  head  and  bloody  bones. 

(4.)  Infant,  in  law,  is  a  pedbn  under  tt  years 
of  age ;  whofe  capacities,  incapacities  and  privi- 
leges are  various, 

L  Infant,  ih  civil  matters.  Theagesof 
male  and  female  are  different  for  different  purpoies. 
A  male  at  la  years  old  may  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance; at  14  is  at  theyearsof  di£cretioo,aBdthcrefbre 


*  INFAl^GTHEF,  or  bingfangtbeft^  or  infant-    may  confent  or  difagree  to  marriage^  may  cboofe 


tberff  is  compounded  of  three  Saxon  words :  the 
prepofition  in^fangf  ot  fong^  to  take  or  catch, 
and  tbef.  sit  fignifies  a  privilege  or  liberty  grant- 
ed unto  lords  of  certain  manors  to  judge  any  thief 
taken  within  their  fee.  Coweh 


his  guardian,  and,  if  his  diicretioa  be  adually 
proved,  may  make  his  teftament  of  his  perlcmal 
%ftate ;  at  17  may  be  an  executor ;  and  at  si  is  at 
his  own  difpoial,  and  may  alien  his  lands,  goods* 
and  chattels.    A  female  alfo  at  7  years  of  9^  may 

bs 
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be  betrdtbed'ltf  given  in  taarriagej  at  9  is  entitled  comes  of  age,  orpermittlie  iofentto  bedebarreid  of 
to  dower ;  at  i*  h  »  yean  of  matttnt)r,  and  there-  bis  right  by  lapfe  to  the  bifhop.  An  infant  may 
ibremaay  confttnt  or  difasvee  to  tt^nria^ey  and»  if  alfo  purchafe  lands,  bat  bis  purcbafe  r^  incom. 
pwved  bba^  f«ffilii«iit  difcrd^otty  ttay  bequeath    plete ;  for  wben  he  comes  to  age,  he  m<iy  either 

agrtc  or  diiagree  to  it,  as  he  thinks  prtide;it  or 


her  perfbdal  eftate;  at  14  is  at  years  of  legal  dif- 
aetion,  and  may  choofe  a  gnardfata ;  at  ^7  may 
be  executrix;  al^d  at  ii  may  diQsOfe  df  herfelf 
aodherlands.  So* that  Ml  a^ih  male  or  female 
is  at  II  yearsk  WhicM  age  is  completed  on  the  day 
preceding  th^  abni^eriafy  of  a  peribh's  btrth ;  ^ho 
till  that  tim^  is  an  Ittlibit,  a»d  fo  ilyled  iti  law. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women, 
were  never  of  age,  but  fubjea  to  perpetual  guar- 
dianihip,  nnleCs  when  married  niji  convenrjent  in 
manumviri:  and,  when  that  perpetual  tutelage 
wore  away  in  procefs  of  time,  we  find  that,  in  fe* 
males  at  wtU  as  males,  foil  age  was  not  tiirsjK 
years.  Thus  by  the  conftitution  of  dife^nt  king- 
doms, this  period,  which  is  merely  arbitraryy  and 
juris  pofiMy  is  fixed  atxlifTerent  times.  Scotland 
agrees  with  England  in  this  point';  (bibth  probably 
copying  ffom  the  old'SixOn  conftitntionR  on  the 
continent,  which  extended  the  age  of  minority  ad 
^»mm  tdgeJSantm  pritnums  et  eo  ufque  heve^ej  fuh 
tuteiamrep«»mt;J  but  in  Naples  penona  are  of 
*nll  age  at  18  5  in  Prance,  before  the  revolution, 
with  regard  to  marriage,  not  till  30 ;  and  in  Hoi- 
hnd  at  %s\  ^The  tery  difabilitiea  of  infants  are 
pririleget  $  in  order  to  (ecvre  them  from  hurting 
themfelvet  by  their  own  improvident  a^s.  An 
infant  cannot  be  fhed  but  under  the  protedton, 
snd  joining  the  name,  of  his  guardian ;  for  he  is 
to  ddend  him  againft  all  attacks  as  well  by  law  as 
othcrwife;  but  he  may  fne  either  by  his  guardian^ 
or  pracMn  amj,  his  next  friend  who  is  not  his 


proper,  without  alleging  any  reafon  ;  and  fb  mrfy 
his  hen's  after  him,  if  he  dies  without  having  com* 
pletedhis  agreement.  Iti8,fiirtber,  generklfy  true^ 
that  an  infant  under  %i  can  make  no  deed  but 
what  is  afterwards  voidable :  yet  in  fome  cafes  he 
may  bind'  himfelf  apprentice  by  deed  indented,  or 
indentures  for  7  years;  and  "he  may  bv  deed  o|: 
win  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,^  If  he  has 
any.  Laftly,  it  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant 
can  make  no  other  contract  that  will  bind  him^ 
yet  he  may  bind  himfelf  to  pay  for  his  necelTary 
loeat,  drink,  apparel,  phyiic,  and  fuch  other  ne- 
ceilaries ;  and  likewife  for  his  good  teaching  an<| 
inftrudtfon,  whereby  he  may  profit  himfelf  after- 
1  wards. 

n.  Infant,  in  ci^iminal  matters.  Thelamr 
of  England  does  in  fome  ca^  privilege  an  infant 
under  the  age  of  iz,  as  to  commoti  mifd&mean- 
ours ;  fo  as  to  efcape  fine,  imprifonment,  and  the 
like :  and  partfcularly  in  the  cafes  of  omifHon;  aa 
not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high  way,  and  other 
fimilar  offences ;  for,  not  baring  the  command  dT 
his  fortune  till  the  age  of  ai,  he  wants  the  capa- 
city to  do  thofe  things  which  the  ftw  requires. 
But  where  there  is  any  notorious  breach  of  tb^ 
peace,  a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants 
when  full  grown  are  at  leafl  as  liable  as  btliers  to 
commit;)  for  thofe,  an  in^t  above  the  age  of 
14  is  equally  liable  to  fufler,  as  a  perfon  of  the  full 
age  of  21.    With  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the 


guardian.    This  prochem  ofnjf  may  be  any  perfon  law  is  ftill  more  minute  axtd  circumfped ;  dif(tn. 

who  will  iindert»e  the  infam's  caufe ;  and  tt  fre-  guifhing  with  greater  nicety  the  feveral  d^rees  of 

quently  happens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  procbein  age  and  difcretion.    By  the  ancient  Saxon  law. 

omjr,  tnflatttflsr  a  fuit  in  equity  againft  a  fradulent  the  age  of  1%  years  was  eftablifhed  for  the  age  of 

guardian*    With  regard  to  eftatesand  civil  pro*  poiTible  difcretion,  when  firft  the  undeiftandine 


pc^»  an  nfnn  hath  many  privileges.  In  gene- 
ral, an  infiiMt  (ball  lofe  nothing  l>y  nondaim,  or 
liegled.  of  demaodhig  his  right ;  nor  fhall  any 
other  A^ir/ornegligence  be  imputed  to  an  in^nt, 
except  in  fome  very  particular  cafes.  It  4s  gene- 
rally tmct  that  an  infant  can  ndther  alien  his 
lands,  nor  do  any  legal  adt,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
any  manner  of  contract,  that  #will  bind  him. 
But  iHlI  to  all  thefe  rules  there  are  fome 
exceptions ;  part  of  which  were  juft  now  men- 
tioocd  in  ivckoning  np  the  different  capacities 
which  they  alTume  at  different  ages :  and  there 
are  otheriy  a  few  of  which  it  may  not  he  impro- 
per to  recite*  u  a  general  fpecimen  of  the  whole. 
Aod,  firft,  it  is  tme,  that  infants  cannot  alien 
tiieir  ellatea ;  Irat  intot-truflees,  or  mortgagees, 
are  enabled  to  eonvey,  under  the  dire^ion  of  the 
ooort  of  cteneery  or  exciiequer,  or  other  courts 
of  equity,  tbeeflates  they  hold  in  tmft  or  mort- 
gage, to  fueh  perfon  as  the  court  (hall  appoint. 
Alfo  it  it  genieftfly  true,  than  an  infant  can  do  no 
legal aAs  yot'an  ttifont,  who  has  an  adVowfon, 
nay  pTcCen^tOFthe  benefice  when  it  becomes  void. 
For  the  tavr  id*  thir  cafe  difpenfes  with  one  rule, 
in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater  confe- 
qaerice:  It ^brmiti  an  infant  to  prefent  a  cleric 
(who,  If  unfit,  msiybe  r^Aed  by  the  bifhop),  rather 
than  ekte  iattcf  the  cbiqclft  t^  be  ooftrfed  till  he 


might  open ;  and  from  thence  till  the  offender  wai 
14,  it  waSiT/dj  pu^rtaiipvoximafynythScYk  hemight, 
or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  according  to 
his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This  was  th<^ 
dubious  ftage  of  difcretion :  but,  under  22,  it 
was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neil 
ther  after  14  could  be  fuppofed  innocent  of  any 
capital  crime  which  he  in  fad  qommitted.  But  * 
by  the  law,  as  it  now  ftarids,  and  has  flood  at 
leaft  ever  fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  capa<* 
city  of  doing  ill,  or  contraAing  guilt,  is  not  fo 
much  meafured  by  years  and  days,  as  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  delinquent's  underftanding  and 
judgment:  For  one  lad  of  z  i  years  old  may  have 
as  much  cunning  as  another  or  14 ;  and'  in  thefe 
Cafes  the  maxim  is,  that  maHtia  fupplet  alatrm.. 
Under  7  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  cannot  be 
guilty  of  felony ;  for  then  a  folonious  difcretion  \% 
almoft  an  impoflibility  in  nature :  but  at  g  years' 
old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felonyJ  Alfo,  under  14, . 
though  an  infant  fhall  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to 
be  dolt  ineapoxi  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court 
and  jury  that  be  wa&doli  capaxf  and  could  difcerni 
between  good  and  evil,  he  may  be  convidted  and 
fuffer  death.  Thus*  a  girl  of  13  has  been  burnt 
for  killing  her  miflrefs:  and  one  boy  of  ten,  and 
another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had  killed  theiif 
companions,  have  been  fentcnced  to  deaths  and 

he 
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fc«  >6f  ten  yean  adnaHy  luiiige4  7  becaufe  it  ap- 
peared upon  thetr  trills,  that  the  one  bid  himfclf^ 
and  the  other  hid  the  body  he  had  killed ;  wbiph' 
biding  manifefted  a  conlcioumeis  of  guilt^  and  a 
diforction  to  difcern  between  good  end  eviL  And 
there  was  an  inftance  in  the  laft  century,  where  a 
boy  of  8  years  old  was  tried  at  Abington  for  firing 
two  bams*  and«  it  appearing  that  he-  had  malioet 
terenget  and  cnnning,  he  was  foandgtiilty»  eon- 
demned,  and  hanged  accordingly.  Tdub  alibi  in 
irery  modem  times»  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  was 
Convi<^kd  00  his  own  confeiDon  oi  murdering  his 
bedfellow;  there  appearing  in  his  whole  behavi- 
eur  plain  tokens  of  a  nitfehievous  difpofiiion ;  a^d, 
as  the  fparing  this  boy  merely  on  account  of 
lijs  tender  years  mi^ht  be  of  dangerou,s  confe- 
fluence  to  t^e  pobtiCf  by  propagating  a  notion 
that  children  might  commit  fuch  atn)cious  crimes 
with^impunityy  it  was  unanimouily  agreed  by  ill 
the  judges,  that  he  was  a  proper  fubjed  of  capi* 
ftl  pvoilhment.  But,  in  aU  liich  'cafes^  the  evi- 
dence of  that  malice,  which  is  to  fupply  age^ 
ought  to  be  ftrong  and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and 
cootradiftion. 

(5.)  Infants,  buobing  of.  See  Exposing, 
JTa. 

'(i.)*INPANTA;  a./  [SparJih.]  A  princcft 
defcended  from  the  royal  blood  of  Spain. 

(i.)  Infakta,  and)  are  titles  given  to  all  the 

INFANTE,  5  ^on*  *"<*  daughters  of  the 

kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the  cideft ; 
the  princes  being  called  infantes^  and  the  prin- 
CciTcs  infantAs. 

INFANTES,  a  town  of  Spain  in  N?w  Cailile, 
10  mites  W.  of  Alcaraz. 

♦  INFANTICIDE,  a./.  IhifaatUi.U,  Fr.  hifantr^ 
fUianif  Lat.J  The  flaughter  of  the  infauts  by  ileroJ. 

.  *  INFANTILE.  a4j^  [infantilh,  Lat.]  Pertain- 
ing  to  an  infant. — The  fly  iics  all  the  winter  in 
ihefe  balls  in  its  infitntile,  Itate,  and  comes  not  to 
its  maturity  'till  the  following  fpring.  Den/xim. 
'  Ci:)  •  INFANTRY,  a./.  [mfanUric,  Fr.]  The 
foot  foldiers  of  an  army — The  principal  Hrength 
bf  an  army  eonfifteth  in  the  infantry  or  foot ;  and 
to  make  good  infantry  it  requircth  men  bred  in 
ibme free'and  plentiful  manner.  Bacon* j  Henry  VII. 
That  fmall  infantry 

Warr'd  on  by  cranes.  MiU<m, 

(a.)  Infantry  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
Infantas  of  Spain,  who,  binding  that  the  army 
commanded  by  the  king,  her  father,  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  Moors,  aifembled  a  body  of  foot 
tbldien,  and  with  them  engaged  and  totally  rout« 
ed  the  enemy.  In  memory  of  this  e%xnt,  and  to 
lionour  tiie  foot- foldiers,  who  weie  not  before 
held  in  much  coofideration,  they  received  the 
^ame  of  infantry* 

'  (3*)  Infantry,  Heafy*  ARMED,  among  the  an* 
elcuts,  were  fucli  as  wore  a  com{^te  fuit  of  ar- 
InouFt  and  engaged  with  broad  ^lields  and  long 

gears.    .They  were  the  flower  and  ftrcngth  of  the 
recian  armies^, and  had  the  high^  rank  of  mili* 
fary  honour. 

Ca")  IkfAntry,  Light,  among  the  moderns, 
have  only  beep  in  ufe  fiiace  i^tfiS. ,  Tliey  haw  no 
^mp  equipage,  |o  carry,  their  ai^ms  and  accoutre- 
ments are  much  lighter  than  thofe  ot  the  infantry* 
pight  infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the 
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mavofOaepaadihietytoaa  imr*  Whmtvef 
mere  is  found  light  eavalryt  .th<9^  ihould  be  light 
InfiuHry*  ThoyihouklbeaoeafttfnMdtatbepsce 
of  4  miles  an  hour*  «i  their  nlM  Aaithing  pace* 
aa4  to  be  able  to  mardi  at  j  miler^n  bcmr  npoa 
particular  oocafions.  Mnft  at  the  fKiwcrs  on  the 
continent  have  light  inCiatry*  It  .is  only  <if  late 
that  light  infantry  came  |o  be  nied  m  the  Britiih 
anpy  :  But  now  every  regimeat  has  a  company 
of  light  iafisntry,  whofe  natioa  is  oa  the  Icii  of 
the  regiment*  tl>e  right  being  occmiied:  by  the 
grenadiera. 

(i-)  Infavtrt*  Li6|4T-ArmeiS  aflsopg  the 
anciently  were  defigned  for  ftirmiihea,  and  for 
fighting  at  a  diftance^  TMr  weapons  were  ar- 
rows^ darts,  or  flings^ 

*  INFARCllOI^,  «./•  [w  aBd>^nWk  Lat] 
Stuffing  \  cdnftipatiofi^— An  hypochopdriadt  oon^ 
fumntion  is  occafion^  by  a«  it^fitrSim  and  oh* 
ftFuQion  of  the  4>ieei|.  Harvk^ 

do*  TV  INFATUATE*  in  a.  [mfittm,  fnm 
in  and  fdiuMSt  Latin  \  MiHpert  FifKh.}  To 
trike  with  folly ;  lo  dfq^Rife  of  osfderftaadiog.r— 
The  judgment  of  God  wHl  1^  very  ttfiUe  in  vh 
fatm$if^  a  people,  as  ripe  and  piepared  for  de» 
ftnM&ion,  into  foUy  and  imkteeif,  toAaog  the 
weak  to  contribute  to  the  dcifnaof  the  wicked  ; 
and  fuflering  even  thoie^  oii^  of  a  conlcienoe  of 
their  guilt*  to  grow  n»ofe  wicked.  CUartatha. — H 
is  the  reforming  of  the  vibet  and  ibttiOinefs  that 
had  long  overfpread  thtJnfiamated  gentile  world ; 
a  prime  branch  of  that  defign  of  Chrift's  fcnding 
his  difciples. /fanvtfrtffW.-*- 

May  hypocriteSb 
That  nily  fpeak  one  thing,  another  tlunk, 
Drink  on  unwarn'd,  'till,  by  enchanting  cnpa 
hfatuate^  they  their  wily  thoughts  difclole. 

Pbimff. 

—The  people  are  fo  uni^verftDy  mflttaated  with 
the  notion,  that,  if  a  cow  fails  fick,  itss  ten  to 
one  but  an  old  woman  is  clapt  up  in  priibn  for  it. 
^i/</7/JM.— The  carriage  of.oilr  alfaetfts  or  deifts  is 
amazing ;  no  dotage  fi>  it^mtmitef  ub  phrenfy  fo 
extravagant  as  theirs.  Bentltj* 

(a.)  ToInfatuatk  fignifieeaUb  to  prepoflcft 
any  one  in  fevour  of  fome  perfon  or  thing-  that 
does  not  defence  it,  fo  far  as  that  he  cannot  eafily 
be  difabufed. — The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
fatuusi  fool  \  of  fart  f  to /peak  4»/»Mrhich  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  Greek  fa«,  whence  #«r«<,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  with  vat^t  in  Latin,  or  fropbet  in 
£nf  lifli ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufo  their  prophets 
or  prieftsuied  to  be  feized  with  a  kind  of  aiad- 
neil  <M-  foHy,  when  they  began^  to  malDe  their  pre- 
dldions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

INFATUATI,  ni,f{  among  the  aftciest  Romansb 
perrons  who  fancied  they  had  foeo  vifioas^or  iia» 
gined  the  god  Faun  us,  whom  they  called  fWrnv, 
bad  appeared  to  them. 

*  INFATUATION.  «.  /.  Ffrom  inf^tuatel 
The  a^  of  ftri^ng  withr  fpUy ;  oepmatioti  of  rea- 
fon.— Where  men  give  themfrive^  over  tcr  the  de- 
fenf«  of  wicked  \nteiefts  and  £iUe*pm>ofitioita»  it 
is  juft  with  God  to  fmite  the  gpoateft iakiiities  with 
the  greateft  tnfataatsms.  ^S9utb,       *  - . 

*  IKFAUSTmO.jr./.  [fraoxt^^m^tet  I^t.j 
The  aa  of  making  unlucky.  Ab  odd  mA  rneic* 
gant  wordr^Aa  t£e  kinf.4id'iil  fomr  pastsecDove 

the 
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the  envy  frdm  himielfi  fo  fae  did  not  obferve,  that 
he  did  vithal  briog  a  kitid  of  maledidioD  and  in- 
fauHins  upon  the  marriagey  as  an  ill  prognoftick. 

•  INFEASTBLE.  adj.  [i»  and  fe^Ue.]  Im- 
pradicable;  not  to  be  done. — This  is  fo  difficult 
and  inftafihhy  that  it  may  well  drive  mod^ifcy  to 
defpatr  of  fcience.  Glamvitle. 

•  To  INFECT.  n>.  a.  [infiaer,  Fr.  infiaui, 
Lat.]  I.  To  adt  upon  by  contagion;  to  aife^ 
with  comnnnicated  qoalities ;  to  hurt  by  conta- 
gion ;  to  taint ;  to  poifon  ;  to  poilut^- — One  of 
thofe  fantaftical  mind  infiSed  people^  that  chil- 
ditD  and  moficians  call  )over«.  Sidmy, 

Thine  eyes,  fwect  lady,  have  infiaed  mine. 

Sbak. 
The  i^ture  of  bad  news  infe&t  the  teller. 

Sbak. 
Ev'ry  day 
It  would  infia  his  fpeech,  that  if  the  king 
Shotikl  without  ilTue  die,  he'd  cany  it  fo 
To  make  the  Iceptre  his.  Sbak. 

infiSed  minds 
To  their  deaf  pitloFwa  will  difcharge  their  fecrets. 

Sbak. 
—She  fpeaks  poinatxlsi  and  every  word  flabs :  if 
ber  breath  wem  as  teirible  as.  her  terminations, 
there  were  no  living  near  her-;  ihe  would  hfia  to 
the  north  ftar.  Sbakr^ 

I  am  rctum'd  your  foldier ;  . 
No  more  infeaed  with  my  country's  love, 
Than  when  I  part«d  hence^  Sbak. 

Thelo«i^tale 
InfeQed  Sioa'sKkughten  with  like  heat. 

T  Mihon. 

s.  To  fill  with  fomeC^:^g^hurtful)y'Contagi(N»r-^ 

IttflsBtd  be  the  a&  i.hereon  they  rid«, 

And  dama'd  alfllidle  thattruft  them  J      Sbak. 

(i.)  *  INFECTION;  «./.  [infiBiom^  French, 

infidio^,  Lat.]  Contagion ;  mifchief  by  communis 

cation;  taint;  '^&si.-*^Infeai9n  is  that  manner 

of  conununicatiog  a  difeafe  by  fbrne  «ffluvi^,  or 

particles  which  «fliroff  from  diftempered  bodies, 

and  mixing  with  the  juices  of  others^  ocoaiion  the 

faoie  difprders  as  jn  the  bodies  tbey  came  from. 

Quincy. — 

What-a  ftrange  i^fiahm 
h  fall'n  into  thy  ear !  Sbak. 

The  billed  Gods 
Purge  all  mfeaions  from  our  air,  wbilft  you 
Do  climate  here.  Sbak. 

Voucbfafe,  diffo^'d  infiaion  of  a  man. 
For  theie  known  «vil8  but  to  give  me  leave. 
By  cffcumftance,  to  carfe  thy  curfed  felf.  Sbak. 

Hence, 
Left  that  th'  in/eahn  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  bold  on  thee.  Sbak, 

—The  tranfmiifion  or  emiilion  of  the  thinner  and 
more  airf  parts  o£  bodies,  as  in  odoura  and  in^ 
ftahms^  is  of  all  the  reft  the  moft  corporeal; 
but  withal  there  be  a  number  of  thoie  emiifions^ 
both  wholefome  and  unwholefone,  that  give  no 
(meil  at  all.  Bacm. 
(2.)  Infection.    SeeCcwTAGiON. 
*  INFECTIOUS,  adj.  Ifrom  infia.]     Conta? 
gious ;  inflaencing  by  communicaied  qualities.-^ 
The  moft  mfiaiam  peftilence  upon  thee.    , 

Sbak. 
Vou  XIL  fA%r  i. 
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In  a  houfe, 
Where  the  infeaious  peilileoce  did  reign.  Shaki 
-«iSome  known  difeafes  are  infiSiousf  and  others 
are  not :  'thofe  that  are  infiaiout  are  fuch  as  are 
chiefly  in  the  fpirits,  and  not  fo  much  in  the  hu-» 
mours,  and  therefore  pafs  eafily  from  bodv  to 
body ;  fuch  as  peftilences  and  lippitudes.  ^acon. 
-■-Smelts  may  have  as  much  power. to  do  good  as 
to  do  harm,  and  contribute  to  health  as  weil  aa 
to  dtfeafes ;  which  is  top  much  felt  by  experience 
in  all  that  are  in/eaious^  and  by  the  operations  of 
fome  poifonsy  that  are  received  only  by  the  fmell. 
Temple. 

*  INFECTIOUSLY,  ad^.  [from  iajcaiouj.j, 
Contagiouily«^* 

The  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable 
.  To  what  infeaioufly  itfelf  affe^s.    ^     ,       Sbak,* 

*  INFECTIOUSNESS.  »./.  [from  ik/eaiouj.^ 
The  quality  of  being  infedious ;  contagioufnef^. .. 

♦INFECTIVE,  adj.  [from  i^fia.]'  Having. 
'Ihe  quality  of  a^iog  by  contagidn.-^True  love», 
well  con6dered,  hath  an  infeapve  ycmerJ Sidney. 

*  INFECU W-  «•  /•  [ififitcundtih  Lat.]  ;  Un-] 
fruitful  i  infertile.— How  lafe  and  agreeable  aeon* 
fervatory  the  earth  is  to  vegetables,  is  manifell 
from  their  rotting,  drying,  or  being  rendered. 
infeeund  in  the  waters,  or  the  air ;  but  in  the  earth 
their  vigour  is  long  preferved.  JDerbam.  ^  ,  ,  . 
.  ♦  INFECUNDITY.  n.  /.  [infiecmJUaj^  Lat.], 
Want  of  fertility  ;  barrennefs. 

INFBFTMENT,  in  Scots  law,  the  delivery  of 
an  beriubte  fubje^t  to  the  purchafer. 

*  INFELICITY.  n.MinfilieiUfFr.in/elicJtaji^. 
Lat,]  Unhappinef8>j  mifery  j  pal^rtiity.— What- 
ever is  the  ignorance  a^d  tnfilicify  of  the  ptefeat 
ftate,  we' were  made  wife  add  happy.  Glanville.'^ 
Here  is  our  great  /;7^/i4:iV/»' tb«t,.  when  fihgle 
words  fignify:  complex  ideas,  one  word  can  iiever 
diftindly  manifeft  all  the  parts  o]^  a  complex  idea. 
Warn.  .     ;^  /  .    ', 

*  To  INFER.  V.  a.,  [inferert  Fr.  in/ero^  Lat.] 
I..  To  bring  on ;  to  induce.— Vomit«  infer  fome 
fmall  detriment  to  the  lungs.  Harvey*  %,  To  iV- 
fer  is.  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  propoliti|Cii 
laid  diow.n  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  triie^ 
f.  e.  to  fee  or^fuppofe  fuch  a  connexion  of  tne  two 

,  ideas  of  the  inferred  proppfition.  Locke. 

Yet  what  thou  cau'ft  attain,  wh^ch  bell  may 
ferve  , 

To  glorify  the  Maker^  and  infer  , 
Thee  alfo  happier,  ihall  not  be^  with- held 
Thy  hearing.      :       .      v  MUtOfi 

Great 
Or  bright,  sii/^ri  not  excellencei  th^  earth,     . 
Though  in  comparifon  of  heaven  fo  fjmall, 
.    Nor  glifte^ing,  may  of  folid  jjood  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  fuaj^that  barren,  jhines.  : 

^  Milton* 
'—One  would- wonder  how,  from  fo  differing  pre% 
inifles,  they  (hould  all  infer  xhe  f;ime  conclufion* 
Dea^-ilf  Piety. — They  have  more., oppor; unities, 
than  other  men  have,ofpurchaiing  public  efteemj 
by  defe^v^ng  well  of  mankind ;  and  fuch  opportu- 
nities always  infer  oblijvations.  Jitterbury.  3.  To  . 
oflfcr ;  to  produce.     Not  in  ufe. — 

Full  well  hath  Clifford  played  the  orator* 
Infining  ar^'uments  of  mighty  force.        Sbah 
♦  INFERENCE,  n.f.  [inference,  Fr.  from  iuferi 
•  T  Conclofifti 
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Conclufion  drawn  from  previoos  ^argnmenU, — 
Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  coticla- 
lion,  it  18  yet  unjuft  aiid  miftaken  in  the  method 
oibifirenee,  Giafrviiie.-^Theie  inferences  or  con- 
chifions  are  the  effedts  of  reafoning,  and  three 
pVt>pofition»,  taken  all  together,  arc  called  fyllo- 
gifra  or  argument.  Watts, 

INFERIiB,  facrifices  offered  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  Bli  Manes,  or  the  foul«  of  deceafed 
heroes,  (See  Manes,  N°  4,  5.)  or  even  any  rela- 
tion or  perfon  whofe  memory  was  held  in  venera- 
tion. Thefefecrificestronfifted  of  honey,  water, 
wine,  milk,  tne  b1o6d.  of  vidtims,  variety  of  balff^ 
dlic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  loofe  flowers*  The 
vi^ims  upon  thefe  occafions  were  generally  of  the 
froal.ler  cattle,  thoiigh  in  ancient  times  they  iacri- 
ficed  haves  or  captives :  But  what  a  (hocking  view 
does  this  give  us  of  their  fentiments  of  human  na- 
ture, as  it  nothing  but  murd^,  cruelty,  and  hu- 
i^an  blood,  could  fatisfy  or  prove  acceptable  to 
»  human  foul !  The  (acrifices  were  ufually  black 
and  bairen.  The  altars  on  which  they  were  ofFer- 
ed  were  holes  dug  in  the  ground.  The  honey, 
vrater,  wine,  Set.  were  -ured  aa  libations,  and  were 
poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  childre»^  on 
thofe  of  virgins  by  virgins,  jftid  on  thofe  of  mar- 
Hed  men  vy  women.  The  mferia  were  offered 
on  the  9th  and  3dth  days  after  Interment  amonsft 
dhe  Greeks,  and  repeated  in  the  month  Anthefte- 
rion.  '     • 

♦  INFERIBLE.  adj,  [irom  injtr.']'  Bedud- 
ble  from  p^miftd  grounds.'^As  (imple  miftakea 
commonly  beget  l^lacies,  fp  men,  from  fallacious 
foundations,  andmifapprehended  mediums,  ered 
concluiions  no  vf%j  injferidie  from  the  premlfesr 
Srfmn,  '    '.      *       '       •  t-'V     .. 

♦  !NFfiRI(>RITir»  If./  [ififerUriifj  Fr.  from 
^feriour,']  Lower  ftatie  of  dignity  or.vaIu(>.-^Th« 
language,  thottgh  not'  3f  equp.l  dignity;,  yet  as 
near  approaching  to  it  as  our  ^modern  barborifm 
W\\\  alKnw ;  and  therefore  we  are  to  reft  cbntented 
with  that  only  ifffirhrhf  which  is  not  poffibly  to 
bb  remedied.  Drjden* 

'  (r.)» INFERIOUR.  a^,  [hfirhr, Lat. injerieur. 
Fr.]    t.  Lower  {n  place,    a.  Lower  in  fiation  or 
tank  of  life :  cotteiative  io/uperwur^-^ 
Rend'^rin«more«({ual,  or  perhaps 
^uperidri  fbr,  iftfirhry  who  is  free  ?        Milton. 
5.  Lower  in  value  or  excellency. — 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  grv'n. 
And  life  2tfeffth'm>W(M»r  gift  of  heav'n.  i)r;^. 
•^I  have  added  ibme  original  papers  of  my  own, 
which,  whether  they  are  equal  or  Injeriour  to  my 
other  t>oema,  a^i  author  is  the  moft  improper 
judge  of.  Drjden.  4.  Subordinate.-— General  and 
fundamental  truths  in  philofophy,  feligion,  and 
human  Uie,  condud^  obr  thoughts  into  a  thoufand 
infiriour  and  particular  propofitions.  Watts, 

(i.)  •  iNPEfcioua.  n./,  ifrotn  the  adjcdive.3 
One  in  a  lower  rank  or  ftation  than  another.— A 
great  perfpn  gets  more  by  obliguig  his  htfirior 
than  by  difdalning  him.  Swth. 

(r.)  •  INFERNAL,  adj,  [infemai,  Fr.  mfimtu, 
Xat.]    Hellilh;  tartarean;  deteftable.— 
His  gigantic  fiqiibs,  with  lam  embrace. 
Infolds  nine  acrek  of  tirfemai  (pace.        UrydtH* 
\  (9.}  Itff BEMAL  Pig.    Set  Arobmoiib, 
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(3.}lM>^BitNAL  Regions.  8ee£tr»iuiijK°»i 
Hell,  $  %  ;  and  T^aTAavs. 

(4.)  *  IKFEBNAL  Stonb.  Mm /.---UJemal  Jtm% 
or  the  luriar  cauftick,  is  prepared  from  an  evap(^ 
rated  folution  of .filver,  or  frorn^  cryftala  of  filver. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  cauftick,  eating  away  the 
flefli  and  even  the  bones  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hill. 

(5.)  Infernal  Stonb,  >  or  Lunar  Caustic. 

ImFSRNALIS  LAF IS,         ISetCHUMliTKYflntL 

•  INFERTILE.  aJj.  [mfertUe,  French  ;  m  aad 
feriUe.]  Unfruitful ;  not  produdive ;  wanting  fe- 
cundity ;  infecund. — ^Ignorance  being  of  ttfdf,  like 
ftifFclay,  an  infertiU  foil,  when  pride  comec  to 
fcorch  and  harden  it,  it  grows  pcrfie^ly  impeoe* 
trable.  Government  of  the  Tangve, 

♦  INFERTILITY.  «. /.  [infertWte,  Fr.  from 
infertfie.]  Unfroitfulnda ;  want  of  iertility.-The 
fidaae  diftemperature  of  the  air  that  occafioned  the 
plague,  occafioned  the  infertUitj  or  noxioufnefs  of 
the  foil,  wherpby  the  fruits  of  the  eAtth  becafec 

«  either  very  fmaU  or  very  unwholefome.  HaJe, 
INFERUM  Mare,  the  Tufcan  8aa. 

*  To  INFEST.  V.  a.  [infrfier^  French  5  infefot 
Lat]    To  barafe ;  to  difturb ;  to  plague^— 

Unto  my  feeble  breaft 
Come  gently ;  but  not  wich  that  raighbr  rage 
Wherewith  the  martial  troops  thou  do^ft  inj^. 
And  hearts  of  greateft  heroes  do^ft  enrage.  Spenf. 
— ^They  ceafed  not,  in  the  mean  while,  to  ftiVag- 
then  that  part  which  in  heaot  they  fevoured,  ami 
to  infgfi  by  all  means,  under  colour  of  other  qu.if> 
r#ls;  their  greateft  adverfaries  in  this  casfe.  Booker, 
— Although  they  were  a  p^eapHk-in/t/ieilt  RO<i  migh- 
tily hated  of  all  othera,  yetatos  there  nothing  of 
force  to  work  the  ruin  of  their  ftate,  'till  the  time 
befocementioned  was  expised.  Hooker, — ^Tbey 
were  no  mean,  diftrefled,  calamitOBa  perCooa  that 
fied  to  hfan  for  rvfuge;  but  of  fo  great  quality,  as 
it  was  ippare^t  that  they  caihe  nolrthith^  to  pro- 
ted  tfaetr  own  fortune,  but  to  tn/fj  and  lovadt 
his.  Baeonj^Envyf  avartcr,  .fup«Tftitioi»,  love, 
with  th«  like  cares  and  pafTions,  itifiji  human  life. 
^ddifMsj^li^  difeafe  i'a/^s  mnkiBd  more  tenibie 
in  its  iymploms  and  efteds.  Arhmtkmot. 

*  INFEST! VITY.  ». /.  tm  and  >Jft»(y.] 
Moumfulnefs ;  want  of  cheertulnefs. 

•  INFESrRED.  is4i.  [it  vtdf^er.]  Rankliog; 
inveterate*    Obfolete. — 

This  curfed  creature,  mmdfril  of  that  old 
iMfirfirid  grudge,  the  which  his  mother  fielt. 
So  foon  as  Clarion  he  did  behold. 
His  heartwith  vengeful  maiice  inly  Avelt.  Spenf, 

*  INFEUDATION.«i./.(Mand.^ttiiMt.]  The 
id  of  putting  one  in  pofieffion  .of  a  fee  or  eftate. 
—Another  military  provifion  was  conventional 
and  by  tcnurerUpon  Uie  istjtudntios^  of  the  tenant, 
and  Was  ufually  called  knight's  fervice.' Ai^. 

INFIBULATTON,  ID  antioaitv.  Itwaaacuf- 
tom  among  the  Romans  to  innbuiate  their  finging 
boys,  to  preferve  thefar  voices :  for  this  operation, 
(whioh  prevented  their  retnAing  the  prepuce  over 
tbeglansy  and  li  the  very  reverie  or  ciRcvMCf- 
SIGN,)  kept  them* from  injuring  their  voices  by 
premature  ahd  prepofteroua  venery ;  ferving  as  a 
kind  of  padlock,  if  not  to  their  inclinations,  at 
leaft  to  their  abilities.  It  appem  by  fome  paiia^ 
ges  in  Mattial,  that  a  kfs  decent  «ie  wm  made  of 

infibu- 
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kfibmhtioB  among  the  lazorious  Romans ;  for 
fotne  hdiet  of  diftiadHon  took  this  method  of  con- 
fining tbenr  paramonn  to  their  own  embraces. 
Jbyenal  alfo  htnta  at  fome  fuch  pradtice.  Celfus, 
a  chafte  author,  fays  inftbuUtion  was  fontetlmes 
pradifed  f&r  the  falte  c^  health,  and  that  nothing 
deftroys  it  oioi^  than  the  fiHy  pradtice  this  opera- 
tion feens  intended  to  prevent.  This  pradice  is 
not  IJkdy  to  be  rewed :  if,  however,  any  one  who 
hu  fnifered  in  his  conftitution  by  prepofterous 
««Dery,  Ihould  be  able  to  get  (fhildren,  and  ihould 
be  inclined  to  prevent  the  fame  misfortune  in  them 
hy  infibntation,  the  method  of  doing  it  is  this : 
The  flcin  which  is  above  the  glans  is  to  be  extend- 
ed, and  marked  on  both  fides  with  ink,  vhere  it 
13  perforated,  and  then  fuffered  to  retradt  itfelf. 
If  'he  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  much  of 
the  fkin  has  been  taken  up,  and  we  rouft  make 
the  marks  farther ;  tf  the  glans  remain  free  from 
them,  they  (how  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a  fi- 
bu!) ;  then  pafs  a  needle  and  thread  through  the 
ikin  where  the  marks  are,  and  tie  the  threads  to- 
gether; taking  care  to. move  it  every  day,  until 
the  pait?  about  the  perforations,  are  cicatrifed : 
this  bemg  eflfeded,  take  out  the  thread,  and  put 
in  the  fibula,  which,  the  lighter  it  is,  is  the  better. 
Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of 
the  ancient  furgeons  was.  See  Fibula,  $  4.  In 
the  prefent  cafe,  the  fibula  feenas  to  mean  a  ring  of 
tnetai,  like  what  the -country  people  put  through 
the  nofes  of  fwine. 

(i.)  •  INFIDEL,  n./.  [inJUete,  Fr.  rnfiUlh,  Lat.] 
An  unbeliever ;  a  mifcreant ;  a  pagan  ;  one  who 
rejeds  Chrifttanity. — ^Exhorting  her,  if  fhe  did 
marry,  yet  not  to  join  herfelf  to  an  inJUeif  as  in 
thofe  times  feme  widows  chriftian  had  done,  for 
the  advancement  of  their  eftate  in  this  world. 
Hooker. 

(2.)  Intidel.    See  Atheist^  Dei  at,  and  In- 

riDELITT,  5  a,  3./ 

do  •  INFIDELITY,  if./.  [hJUelite,  French; 
infidelltajj  Lat.]  z.  Want  ot  faith.^The  confide, 
ration  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  infinite  wif- 
dom,  and  our  own  ignorance,  are  great  inftru- 
mcnu  of  filencing  the  murmurs  of  infidelity.  Tof- 
kr,  ».  Di(be1iefof  Chriftianty.— One  would  fan- 
cy that  infidels  would  be  exempt  from  that  fingte 
^ult,  which  feems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent 
ferrours  of  religion ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  infidelity  is 
propagated  with  as  much  fierceneia  and  conten- 
tion, as  if  the  fafety  of  mankind  depended  upon 
it  SpeSator.  3.  Treachery;  deceit;  breach  of 
wntraft  or  tnift.— The  infidelititt  on  the  one  part 
between  the  two  fexes,  and  the  caprices  on  the 
other,  the  vanities  and  vexations  attending  even 
the  moft  refined  delights  that  make  up  this  bufi- 
sefs  of  fi^,  render  it  fiUy  and  uncomfortable. 
SpeBatorr 

(1)  iNnDBLITT   IV   KBLIQION,    CAITSES    OF. 

I*  Of  all  the  methods  (lays  Mr  Vicefimus  Knox, 
^  ^is  EJIt^tt  Yl^  16.)  which  the  vanity  of  man 
bas  deviM  with  a  view  to  acquire  diftindion, 
there  is  none  eafier  than  that  of  profeffing  a  difbe- 
lief  of  the  eftablifhed  religion.  That  which  (hocks 
tiie  feeiiiigs  of  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe,  can- 
oot  fail  ctf  attrafting  notice ;  and  as  the  vain  are 
ti^alty  confident,  they  utter  their  doabts  with  an 
airiboraailaraBd  decifivei  as  induoei  the  liinfile 
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to  think  them  {>rtM^unndly  wife.  Audacity,  with 
little  mgenuity,  will  attrad  the  eyeaof  fpedtatorSt 
and  this  wilt  fufiicicntly  anfwer  thepurpofe  of  ma- 
ny annong  the  prpfeffed  unbelievers.  One  might 
be  diverted,  if  one  were  not  hurt,  at  feeing  a 
circle  of  filly  admirers,  gaping  and  fixing  their 
eyes  on  fome  half-leamed  and  impudent  prater, 
who  throws  out  oblique  infinnations  againft  the 
Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  facrandent.  Thefe  are 
fertile  topics  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but  it  night 
-mortify  the  vanity  of  fome  very  vain  writers  and 
talkers,  if  they  were  to  neColleA,  what  is  undoubi. 
ediy  true,  that  it  is  a'fpeciea  of  wit  and  ingenuity 
which  not  <^n|v  the  vileft,  but  the  molt  Itupid 
and  illiterate  or  mankind,  have  frequently  dHplay- 
ed  in  all  its  poffible  jperfedion.  There  is  indeed 
po  doubt,  but  that  vanity  is  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  infidelity.  It  muft  be' the  fole  cauib  of 
communicating  it  to  others  by  writing  or  conver- 
fation.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  (jf  a  very  hu- 
mane, judicious  and  learned  man,  entertaining 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity :  if  he  cannot 
clearhis*  doubts  by  examination,  he  will  yet  recoi- 
led that  doubts  are  no  certainties;  and,  before 
he  endeavours  to  propagate  his  fcepticifm,  he  will 
aik  himfelf  thefe  queftions : '  Am  I  quite  convinced 
that  what  I  doubt  of  cannot  poflibly  be  true  Mf  I 
am  convinced  of  it,  am  I  fure  that  the  poblicaliott 
of  my  opinions  will  not  do  more  harm  than  gopd  \  Is 


not  the  difturbing  of  any  long  eftabtifhed  civil  con. 
llitution  attended  with  confulton,  rebellion,  bloodU. 
ihed,  3nd  ruin  ?  And  are  not  the  majority  of  men 
more  firongly  attached  to  the  religion  than  the  go. 
vemment  of  their  forefathers  ?  Will  it  ferve  my 
country  to  introduce  difcontent  of  any  fpecies  I 
May  not  thofe  innovations  in  religion,  which  dif- 
content may  introduce,  lead  to  all  the  evils  which 
are  caufed  by  frenzy  and  fanaticifm  ?  Granting 
that  I  were  able  to  make  a  party  formidable 
enough  to  crufh  oppofition  and  to  exterminate 
Chriftianity,  ftilt  am  I  certain  that  I  ad,  in  this  vom 
fiance,  like  a  good  member  of  fociety  ?  For  is  not 
this  fyftem,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  friendly 
to  fociety  ?  I  muft  confefs  it ;  its  greateft  enemies 
have  acknowledged  it.  What  motive  then  can 
induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of  its  authenti- 
city ?  Not  the  good  of  mankind ;  for  it  is  already 
allowed  by  unbelievers,  that  the  good  of  mankind 
is  interefted  in  the  belief  of  its  divine  original.  1% 
it  for  my  own  good,  and  with  a  view  to  be  con* 
vinced  P  I  will  not  decdve  myfelf :  my  motive,  I 
ibfped,  is  of  another  kind ;  for  do  I  read  thofe 
books  which  have  been  already  written  fo  fatiBfy 
fimilar  doubts  ?  Nothing  but  the  vanity  of  appear- 
ing to  be  wifer  than  my  credulous  neighbours  can 
induce  me  to  interrupt  the  happinefs  of  their  be- 
lief. But  vanity  of  this  fort,  which  tends  to  diC* 
turb  fociety,  to  injure  the  national  morals,  and  to 
rob  many  thoufand  individuals  of  a  copious  fource 
of  fweet  and  folid  comfort,  muft  be  pronounced 
exti'effle  wickednefs,  even  according  to  the  obvious 
dictates  of  natural  religion.  I  (ball  a6t  the  part  of 
a  good  citixen  and  a  good  man,  by  conforming  to 
a  Mitm  whofe  beneficial  influence  I  feel  andcon* 
fefSf  and  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  belief  io 
that  which  has  for  fo  many  centuries  been  cfta* 
bliihed,  and  which  promifes  to  foothe  me  in  diftrefe 
^\\h  the  fweeteft  coniblatioos,  and  to  brightea  the 
T  %  difmal 
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difffiftl  boar  of  death  by  the  hope  of  a  more  glo- 
rious and  happy  (late  of  exiftence.  At  all  events, 
I  fhall  have  the  fatisfa^ion  of  having  commanded 
xnyfelf  fo  far,  as  not  to  have  ran  the  hazard  of  en- 
dangering the  welfare  of  my  fellow-creaturest  ei- 
ther here  or  hereafter,  by  indulging  a  degree  of 
vanity  which,  in  a  creature  fo  weak  and  fo  ihort- 
lived  as  myfelf,  is  a  folly  very  inconiiftent  with  the 
fuperior  wifdom  which  I  feem  to  arrogate.*— I  will 
venture  to  repeat  (continuerour  author),  that  all 
vrtiters  agaiolt  Chnftiaoity,  however  they  may  af- 
«fe^  even  the  extremes  of  benevolence,  honour, 
phiiofophy,  and  enlargement  of  mind,  are  adua- 
ted  by  tanity  and  wickednefs  of  heart.  Their 
motives  are  as  mean>  felfiih»  narrow,  and  in  eve- 
ry refpeft  unjuflifiable,  as  the  tendency  of  their 
"Writings  is  mifchievous.  Their  malice  is  often 
Impotent,  through  the  foolifh  fophiftry-  of  their 
arguments ;  but  if  ever  it  be  fuccefsful,  it  is  high- 
ly injurious ;  and  indeed,  confidering  their  motives 
and  the  probable  confequences  of  their  endeavourn, 
the  infidel  writer  is  a  greater  enemy  to  fociety. 
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tempts  to  convince  them  abortive;  but  to  nodeft 
doubters,  and  to  thofe  wbofe  good  fenfe  and  good 
difpofitions  lead  them  to  wKh  to  adopt  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country,  it  may  not  be  uielefs  to 
fuggeft  advice,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  con- 
vidion.  The  chief  thing  required  is  to  be  free 
themielves  from  the  pride  of  human  reafon.  Ha- 
mility  (and  furely  bur  blindnefs  and  imperfediocs 
are  fufficient  to  render  us  humble,  if  we  would 
be  reafonable,)  humility  will  open  our  hearts,  and 
belief  will  find  admifBoo.  Sincere  endeavours, 
feconded  by  prayers,  will  never  fail  to  help  our 
unbelief.  But,  alas !  a  fine,  gay,  fpirited,  libe- 
ral, and  enlarged  modem  philofopher,  would  be 
afhamt  d  to  be  found  ^upon  his  knees,  or  with  a 
Teftament  in  his  poflVffiom  There  is  fcarcely 
any  vicious  adt,  or  any  vicious  book,  which  would 
put  him  £6  much  to  the  bJu(h.  Amodeft  well-mean- 
ing man  might,  however,  one  ihould  thinl:,  di- 
veft  himfelf  of  thofe  prejudices  which  prevent  the 
.poflibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  foliloquy: 
I  find  myfelf  placed  in  a  wor)d  abounding  with 


and  copfequently  guiltier,  according  to  all  the    evil  and  mifeiy.    Under  the  immedi^^te  preHure 


principles  of  focial  union,  than  the  thief  or  the  trai- 
tor. Perfecution  would,  however,  only  promote 
hh  caufe,  and  his  proper  puniihment  is  contempt. 
Xt  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  the  charader  of 
a  man  of  fenfe,  to  conform,  even  while  he  is  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  doubt  their  truth)  to  the  opini- 
ons of  his  country.— Socrates,  who  evidently  en- 
tertained f o  '  e  notions  adequate  to  the  dignity  of 
the  one  great  and  fupremc  Being,  yet  thought  it 
vas  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  fo  far 
to  conform  to  the  wretched  eilablilhment,  as  to 
order  in  his  dying  words  a  facrifice  to  ^fculapius. 
This  external  conformity  to  the  national  religion 
ought  not  td  be  confounded  with  hypocrify.  If 
indeed  it  is  carried  to  extremes,  or  zealoutly  af- 
fected, it  certainly  is  very  blameable  and  con- 
temptible deceit ;  but  while  it  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation,  it  ovght  to  be 
called  a  decent  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority,  arifing  from  humility,  and  from  a  delire 
to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  and  to 
continue  an  innocent  and  uleful  fyficm,  which  has 
and  will  always  greatly  contribute  to  loil'en  the 
quantity  and  degree  both  of  moral  and  of  natural 
evil.  The  eafieft,  after  all,  or  at  leaft  the  moft 
cffedual  method  of  appearing  in  any  charader,  is 
really  to  be  what  we  wifli  to  appear." 

(3.)  Infidelity  in  religion,  remfdy  pro- 
posed FOR.—**  Butbelitf,"  (continues  Mr  Knox) 
'<  you  will  (ay,  is  not  in  our  po^^er,  and  how  can 
wb  believe  what  appears  to  us  iiK-redible  ?  Cer- 
tainly you  cannot  while  it  appears  incredible. 
But  let  me  aflt  you,  whether  you  have  taken  any 
pains  to  believe,  or  have  at  once  and  at  a  glance 
perfuaded  yourfeif,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is 
totally  falfe  ?  Jt  is  probable  that  a  great  number 
of  fceptical  writer (i^ never  gave  themfelves  the  trou- 
ble to  read  thofe  fcriptures  which  they  waiinly 
oppofe.  They  hear  obje^ions,  they  read  objec- 
tions, and  they  fiud,  that  from  men  of  refuted 
wittand  ingfr4ui^y  the  o^jei^ions  often  originate, 
^hey  alfo  wiih  to  be  reputed  men  of  wit  k\^d  in- 
genuity, and  therefore  eagerly  adopt  the  language 
and  fentinients  of  the  order.  Perhaps  the  vanity 
and  pride  of  thii  clafs  of  men  'will  render  all  au 


of  it,  1  feel  my  heart  inclining,  like  the  needle  to 
the  north,  by  us  natural  tendency,  to  the  Deity 
for  fupport.  Man,  of  all  animals,  is  the  only  one 
who  has  the  fenfe  of  religion.  Feeling  this  diftinc- 
tive  propenfity  of  my  nature^  I  look  around  to 
difccrver  to  what  9bjeit,  and  in  what  n-anrer,  that 
part  of  my  fellow-creatures^  who  live  in  the  fiiroe 
fociety  with  myfelf,  pay  their  adoration.  I  find 
a  fyftem  ot  religion  already  e(lahliihed,  and  which 
has  been  eflabhihed  in  the  molt  enlightened  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  near  a 000  years.  I  refoHe  to 
examine  it.  It  claims  that  refpt<ft  from  its  anti- 
quity and  univerfality.  Many  difiiculties  appear 
on  the  firft  infpedlion.  My  reafon  is  often  ftart- 
led,  and  my  belief  wavers.  But  I  will  not  yet  give 
up  a  point  of  fo  much  importance,  without*tur- 
ther  and  clofer  attention  to  it.  I  refled,  4hat  aoco 
years  is  a  valt  fpace  in  the  age  of  the  world.  How 
many  myriads  of  men  like  myfelf  have  lived  and 
died  in  the  faith  during  that  time  !  And  were  jijI 
of  them  fools  or  hypocrites  ?  It  could  not  have 
been.  Can  the  underftanding  of  a  poor  individu- 
al, juft  come  into  the  world,  and  hardly  knowing 
where  he  is,  comprehend  on  intuition  an  objtd 
of  fuch  magnitude,  and  make  the  mighty  difcove- 
ry  which  has  efcaped  millions  of  the  wifell  and 
moft  learned  of  mortals  ?  Or,  fuppofing  that  they 
all  perceivv*  the  deception,  am  I  then  at  iaft  tVc 
only  honeft  man  who  will  fronfefs  it?  1  amafh^m- 
ed  to  avow  fuch  an  idea  to  myfelf.  But  yet,  if  I 
rejeft  what  they  received,  furely  I  avow  it  in  the 
more  expreflive  language  of  my  condu<5l.  Pnde, 
I  fear,  is  the  foundation  of  my  fceptiLifm ;  and 
humility  piuft  form  the  baiis  Qt  my  belief.  I  will 
check  my  own  prefun'piion,  and  rejcd  the  ^:a^il8 
of  vain  and  foolifli  phiiofophy.  Shall  a  pmir  weak 
creature,  who  cometh  up  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut 
down,  who  flceth  as  a  ihctdow,  and  never  conti- 

}mcth  in  one  ita.y,  prefume  to  pronounce  decir)vp- 
y  in  that  little  peiiod,  in  \%hich  he  has  fc^ictly 
time  (o  look  about  him  before  he  dies^  againft  i 
iyftem^ which  has  ftrong  internal  and  exteinal  ivi- 
^tnce  of  divine  original,  which  is  moft  ufeful  .md 
comfortable,  and  which  has  been  admitted  an^ong 
a  great  (wrtiga  of  laankind  during  alfnoft  ao  ten- 
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(mies?  No»  it  is  the  firft  wHa(»n  to  be  humble. 
Uuoiility  will  be  followed  by  grace,  and  frace  by 
faith,  Axid  faith  by  lalvation.  It  plainly  aMeara, 
that  I  can  lo(^  ootbiog  by  belief,  but  fome  dTthore 
exceiOve  and  irregular  eojoymeota,  whidl  would 
deftroy  my  health  and  life ;  but  I  may  poflibly 
gam  a  glory  and  a  happioels  which  (hall  continue 
to  all  eternity. 
INFiERNO,  one  of  the  Canary  lOandsV 
INFI£STO» «  town  of  Spain,  in  Aftnria. 
•  INFINITE,  adj.linjini,?r.  infinitum,  Lat.] 
I. Unbounded;  boundlefs)  unlimited;  immenfe; 
having  no  boundaries  or  limits  to  its  nature^ — Im- 
poffible  it  is,  that  God  ihould  withdraw  hit  pie^ 
ience  from  any  thing,  becaufe  the  very  fubftanee 
of  God  is  infinite-     lipoker.^'  p 

Wtiat'b  time,  when  on  eternity  we  think? 
A  thoufand  ages  in  that  fea  muft  fink : 
Ttme'b  nothing  but  a  word ;  a  million 
Is  full  as  far  from  infinite  as  one.       -     Denham, 
Thou  fov'reign  pow'r,  whofe  fecret  will  con- 
trouls 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  fouls  I 
Why  ha£k  thou  placed  fuch  infmite  degrees 
Between  thccaufeand  cure  of  mydifcafe?  Prior • 
—When  we  would  think  of  infinite  fpace  or  dU/- 
ration,  we  at  firil  make  fome  very  large  idea ;  as 
perhaps  of  millions  of  ages  or  miles,  which  pof- 
£Wy  we  multiply  feveral  times.    LocAe, — 
Even  an  angel's  comprehenfive  thought 
Can  :ot  extend  ar  far  as  thou  bad  wrought ; 
Our  '.  \\:  conceptions  are  by  fwelling  brought,  ^ 
Swallow'd  and  loft  in  infinite^  to  nought.  Dennis* 
a.  It  is  hyperbolically  ufed  for  large ;  great. 

(a.)  I ''^"NrfE  fignifies  alfo  that  which  has  neither 
teginning  nOr  end;  in  which  fenfe  God  alone  is 
irnnite.  Infinite  is  likewife  applied  to  that  which 
ha:  !iad  a  beginning,  but  will  have  no  end,  as  an- 
gels  and  human  fouls.  This  makes  what  the 
ichoolmen  call  in^itum  a  parte  poft ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  by  infinitum  a  parte  ante^  they  m^an 
tbit  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no  beginning ; 
which  can  be  fa  id  of  nothing  except  eternity  be^ 
fore  thtr.  creation.     See  §  3. 

(3.)  Infinite  Quantities.  The  very  idea 
of  magnitudes  infinitely  great,  or  fuch  as  exceed 
any  aflignable  quantities,  does  include  a  negatfon 
of  limits ;  yet  if  we  nearly  examine  this  notion, 
we  (ball  find  that  fuch  magnitudes  are  not'eqiial 
among  themielves,  but  that  there  arc  really,  be- 
fides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area,  three  feveral 
forts  of  infinite  folidity ;  all  of  which  are  qunntitist- 
iei  !vi  i^eneris^  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpectcs  are 
in  given  proportions.  Infinite  length,  or  a  line  in- 
finitely tentr^  is  to  be  cpnfidered  cither  as  begin- 
ning at  a  point,  and  fb  infinitely  extended  one 
way,  or  elfe  both  ways  from  the  fame  point ;  in 
which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a  beginning  infinity^  is 
the  one' half  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  fum  of  the 
beginning  and  ceafing  infinity ;  or,  as  may  be  faid, 
ot  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  pojl,  which  is 
(naiogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duration,  in 
which  there  is  always  as  much  to  follow  as  is  paft, 
Iroin  any  point  or  moment  of  time;  nor  doth  the 
addition  or  fubdudion  of  finite  length,  or  fpace 
of  time,  alter  the  cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eterni- 
ty, fincobotb  the  one  and  the  other  caniiot  be  any 
part  of  the  whole.  '  y 
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(4k)  lufimres,  aaixHMETic  of;  See  AfttTH- 

METIC  OF  INFINITES. 

*  INFINITELY,  adv.  [from  U^nhe.}  1.  With- 
out  limits;  without  bounds;  immenfely. —No- 
thing may  be  infinitely  defined,  but  that  good 
which  indeed  is  infinite.    Hooker,    a.  In  a  great , 

degree. — 

This  is  Antonio,  ^   • 

To  Whom  I  am  fo  infiaUdf  boaad.  Sbake/^ 
-^The  king  fa w  that  contrari wife  it  would  f^llow^ 
that£ngland,  though  much  lefs  in  ten:itcary,-yet 
ihould  have  infiniuly  more  (bldiers  of  their  na^tive 
forces  than  thofe  other  nations  hai^.  Baeon^s  hem 
\l\,f^Infmitelj  the  greater  part  of  niankind  have 
profiefTed  to  ad  under  a  full  perfuafion  of  thiB 
great  article.    Rogrrt, 

*  INFINITEISESS.  if./,  [from  infinite,'}  Im. 
rocnfity;  boundleflhefs;  infinity— The  cunning  of 
his  flattery,  the  readinefs  of  his  tears,  the  infinite* 
nefs  of  hi«  vows,  were  but  among  the  weAeft 
threads  of  his  net.  5/Vffr^— Let  us  always  bear 
about  us  fuch  impreirions  of  reverence,  and  fear 
of  God,  that  we  may  humble  ourfclves  before  his 
Almightinefs,  .and  exprefs  that  infinite  difiance 
between  bis  infimtnefs  and  our  weaknefles.    TayL 

(i.)  *  INFINITESIMAL. fl/^-.  [from  in/w/^.j 
Infinitely  divided. 

(i.)  Infinitesimals.  n,fi  among  matbema- 
ticians,  are  defined  to  be  infinitely  fmall  quantities. 
In  the  method  of  infinitefimals,  the  element  by 
which  any  quantity  increal'es  or  decreafes,  is  fup« 
pofed  to  be  infinitely  fmall;  and  is  geircrally  ex- 
prefled  by  two  or  more  terms,  fome  of  which  are 
infinitely  lefs  than  the  reft;  which  being  ne- 
gleftcd  as  of  no  importance,  the  remaining  terms 
form  what  is  called  the  difference  of  the  profojed 
quantify.  The  terms  that  are  negledled  in  this 
manner,  as  infinitely  Icfs  than  the  other  terms  of 
the  elements,  are  the  v^rj  fame  which  arife  in  con* 
Cequence  of  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
generating  ntotion  during  the  infinitely  fmall 
time  in  which  the  element  is  generated ;  fo  that 
the  remaining  terms  exprefs  the  elements  that 
would  have  been  produced  in  that  time,  if  the 
generating  motion  had  continued  uniform :  there- 
fore  thole  differences  are  accurately  in  the  fame 
ratio  to  each  other,  as  the  generating  motions  or 
fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  method  fn^ 
finitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  negleded,  the 
concjiifions  are  accurately  true,  without  even  an 
infinitely  fmall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with 
thofe  that  are  deduced  by  the  method  of  fluxions. 
See  Fluxions. 

(i.)  *  INFINITIVE.  adf\  [infinitifi  Fr.  />/*!- 
/iVttj,  Lat.]  In  grammar,  the  infinitive  affirms  or 
intimates  the  intention  of  affirming,  which  is  one 
ufo  of  the  indicative ;  but  then  it  does  not  do  it 
abfulutely.     darkens  Latin  Grammar. 

(2.)  T/^F^*  Infinitive,  in  grammar,  is  one  of  the 
modes  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs. 
See  English  Language,  p-  693. 

*  INFINITUDE.  «/.  [hom  infinite]  i.  Infi- 
nity;  iramenfity. — 

Confulion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 

Stood  rul'd,  ftood  vaft  /^'^»7//J^rconfin'd.  MiUonl 

—Though  the  repugnancy  of  infinitude  be  equally 

ipcompai  ibie  with  continued  or  fuccelfive  motion* 

and  continued  quantity,  and  depends  upon  thein- 

compoflibility 
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ooaipoflHinity  of  the  very  VAture  of  tUngi  fViceef- 
five  or  extenfive  with  infinitude  ;  yet  th«t  incoin- 
poffibility  it  moie  con^iicuous  in  dJfcrete  Quan- 
tity»tbat  trifiethrfrom  i»rtt  adi^ally  diftrngviihed. 
Haie*  s.  Aoundlefs  number.-* We  fee  ^U  the  good 
into  of  the  age  cut  ouW  sind  minced  into  almoft 
an  infinitude  of  diftindions.     Addifon* 

(i.)  •  INFINITY.  «./•  \}»fi»ite,  French,  infi^ 
mtA$%  Lat.]  I.  ImiKeoEty;  boundleflhefs ;  uoH- 
mked  quaHties.-— There  cannot  be  more  infimtiei 
tiian  one  ;  for  one  of  them  would  Hmtt  the  other. 
jRd^VA.— The  better,  the  more  defirable;  that 
therefore  muft  be  defifable,  wherein  there  ia  infi- 
iutf  of  goodnefb :  fo  that  if  any  thing  deftrable 
nay  be  infimte»  that  muft  needs  be  the  higheft  of 
all  things  that  are  deiired :  no  good  is  infinite  but 
only  God,  therefore  he  is  our  ielieity  and  blifs. 
Hoe^^  %,  Bndlefs  number.  An  hyperbolical  ufe 
of  the  word.— Homer  has  concealed  £iuU8  under 
an  infinity  of  admirable  beauties.  Broo^^.^The 
fiver  being  f welled,  comprefleth  the  ftomach,  (tops 
the  circulation  of  the  juices,  and  produceth  an  in- 
fiaitj  of  bad  fymptoms.  Arbutbnot* 
f      (a.)  Infinity.    SeeME-TAPHYSics. 

♦  INFIRM,  ddji  liafirmey  French ;  infirmuiy  Lat,] 
J.  Weak;  feeble;  difabled  body.— 

Here  ftand  I  your  brave ; 

A  poor,  infirm^  weak,  and  defpis'd  old  man. 

Sbak. 
%•  Weak  of  mind  ;  irrefbhitc.— 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done: 

Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

'-^^Infirm  of  pi^ofe ; 

Give  me  the  dagger.  Sbak. 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  vifited, 

Thy  frailty  and  informer  fex  forgiv'n ; 

To  me  committed,  and  by  me  eapos'd.  MUt, 
3.  Not  ftable  |  not  fotid.— He  who  iixes  upon  falfe 
principles,  treads  upon  infirm  ground,  and  fo  finks; 
and  he  who  fails  in  his  dedu^ions  from  right  prin- 
ciples, (tumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  falls.  South. 
'  *  To  iNriRM.  «.  <t.  [»>/^r»KT,  French,  infirmo^ 
Latin.]  To  weaken ;  to  fliake ;  to  enfeeble.  Not 
in  ufe.^Some  contrary  fpirits  will^  objed  this  as 
a  foffictent  feafon  ^o  infirm  all  thofe  points.  Ra» 
Uigh,-^The  fpltfen  is  unjuftly  introduced  to  invi- 
goratethe  finifter  fide,  which,  being  dilated,  would 
rather  infirm  and  debilitate  it.    Brown. 

•  INFIRMARY,  w./,  [infirmerie^  Fr.]  Lodgings 
ibr  the  fick.— •Thefe  buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodg- 
ings  on  both  fides,  and  the  end  for  privy  galleries, 
whereof  one  ihould  be  for  an  infirmary ^  if  any  fpe- 
cial  fervant  (hould  be  fick.    Bacon. 

iNPiRMAaY,  RoYAi..    See  Bdinburgh,  $  31. 

*  INFIRMITY.  «./.  [infirmite,  Fr.],  i.  Weak- 
aefe  of  fcx,  age,  or  temper.— 

.  lafirmitjy 
Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  fomething 

ieiz'd 
His  wifii'd  ability.  Sbak. 

Difcover  thine  infirmityt 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege : 
.  T  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides.  Sbak. 
—If  be  bad  done  or  faid  any  thing  amifs,  he  de- 
iired their  worihips  to  think  it  was  their  infirmi- 
tit  .  ^Atfif.— Are  the  infirmities  of  the  body,  pains 
aad  difeafes,  his  comphints  ?  His  faith  reminds 
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him  of  the  day  yAam  this  eoemptible  ihall  pat  ob 
iocorrnption^  and  this  movtal  immortality.  Rogtrj. 
%» FaiBog;  weakoefs;  faulo- 

A  friend  f^ould  bear  a  friend's  infirmitieig 
But  Bnttvs  makes  mise  greater  than  th^  are. 

Sbak. 
—Many  it^brmitki  made  it  appear  more  rtquifite, 
that  a  wifer  mah  ihould  have  the  application  uf  his 
intereft.  Ciartnd.'^HQw  difficult  is  it  to  prefervea 
great  name^  when  ha  that  has  ac<}uired  it  is  fo  ob- 
noxious to  fuch  little  weakneiTes  and  infijrmitieif  as 
are  no  final!  dintnution  to  it.  Mdi/*  3.  Dtleafe;  ma- 
ladyf— 'General  laws  are  like  general  rules  of  pby« 
lie,  according  whereunto,  as  now,  no  wife  man 
will  defire  himielf  to  be  cured,  if  there  be  joined 
with  his  difeafe  fome  fpecial  accident,  in  reg;»d 
that  thereby  others  in  the  fame  infirmity^  but 
without  the  like  accident,  may-.  Hooker. — Some- 
times  the  races  of  man  may  oe  depravtd  by  the 
MriSrMiVir/ of  birth.     Temple. 

•  INFIRMNESS.  If. /.  Ihtfirm.^  Weaknds; 
feeblenefs. — Some  expenments  may  dilcover  the 
infirmne/t  and  infuiiiciency  of  the  poipatetic  doc- 
trine.   Boyle. 

•  To  INFIX.  V.  a.  linfixus^  Lat.]  To  drive  in  { 
to  fet ;  to  faften. — 

And  at  the  point  two  itings  infiseed  arr> 
Both  deadly  iharp,  that  fliaipeft  iteel  exceedea 
far.  Sfett/er. 

I  never  lovM  myfelf, 
'Til  now,  infixed^  I  behold  myfelf, 
Drawn  iti  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye.    Sbak. 
Immoveable  infi^^d,  and  froaen  round. 

*^  Mltom. 

That  fting  infixed  within  her  haughty  mind, 
And  her  proud  heart  with  fecret  font>w  pin'd. 

Ihyden. 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  pafiage  found. 
And  deep  within  her  heart  M^'^the  wound. 

Dryden. 
(i.)  r<»  INFLAME.  v.a.  [infiammot  tatinJ]  i. 
To  kindle ;  to  fet  on  fire ;  to  make  to  burn. — 
Love  more  clear,  dedicated  to  a  love  more  coldi 
with  the  cleamefs  lays  a  night  of  forrow  upon  mei 
and  with  the  coldneis  inflames  a  world  <^  fire 
within  me.    Sidney 4 — 

Its  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflamed  with  rage. 

Milton. 
ft.  To  kindle  any  paffion.— Their  luft  was  infla- 
med towards  her.  Su/an.  viii.  3.  To  kindle  with 
pafiion.— 

More  inflamed  witb  luft  than  rage.      Milton. 
Satan,  with  thoughts  is^m*d  of  bsgheft  de* 
fign, 
Puts  on  fwift  wings.  Milton. 

4.  To  exaggerate;  to  aggravate.-^A  friend  exag- 
gerates a  man's  virtues^  an  enemy  inflamej  his 
crimes.  Jddif.  5.  To  heat  the  body  morbidly  with 
obfiru^ed  matter.  6.  To  provoke^o;  to  irri« 
tate.~A  little  vain  curiofity  weighs  fo  much  with 
us,  or  the  church's  peace  fo  little,  that  we  iacri- 
fice  the  one  to  the  whetting  and  mflaming  of  the 
other.    Decay  ^ Piety. 

(1.)  *  To  iNFLAMt.  «.  n.  To  grow  hot,  angry, 
and  painful,  by  obAru^led  matter.-^If  the  veficuhe 
are  oppreft,  they  inflame.    Wifeman, 

•  INFLAMER.  n.f.  [from  inflaku.'\  The  thing 

or 
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or  pertolhit  iniaflties«-«latatft  is  a  gttat  infta- 
mtr%  and  (eU  a  roan  on  perfecution  under  the  co- 
Joar  of  zeal.  jAU^.^Afleoi Wies,  who  adl  upon 
pnUic  prificiplea,  proceed  npon  influence  from 
particaUr  leaderft  and  infiameru  SMfi/u 

(i.)  •  INFLAMMABILITY,  it./,  l&om  i^fiam-. 
miile.\  The  quality  of  catchiiig  fire. — Thia  it  wilt 
do,  if  the  ambient  air  be  tmpregnHte  with  fubtile 
w/lammMBtiej,  Brov^ff.— Cboler  is  the  mofi.  ib- 
fiammable  part  of  the  blood  $  whence^  from  its 
mJlammatiUtjf  it  is  called  a  fuiphnf.  HartMy. 

(«.)  lNFi.AMMABII.lTY.       Scc    FlRB,    FLAMfi» 

Phlogiston*  &c 

(i.)  *  INFLAMMABLE,  mij.  [French.]  Eafy  to 
be  fet  on  flame ;  having  the  quality  of  flaming.^- 
The  Juices  of  olives*  almonds*  nuts,  and  pine- 
ipples,  ate  all  ii^/kimmahie.  I^ov.— Licetus  thinks 
ii  pofiible  to  exiradt  an  inflmmmahU  oil  from  the 
time  afbrftos.  fri/ii«i.---Ottt  of  water  grow,  al} 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances*  which  coplift  as 
well  of  folphureous  fat  and  it^fiammabU  parts  as  of 
earthy  and  aloalsite  ones.  Ntwien.^^ixtflivnmabic 
^iiits  are  fiibtile  volatile  liquors  whicb.  com^ 
overiiidiftillationymircible  with  water*  and  wholly 
aombuftible.  Arhmthmit^ 

(ft.)  lirrLAitMA^BLS  Aift.  See  CasMtsTRYt 
Uiexi  and  Hydrogbn  Gas. 

•  INFLAMMABLBNESS.  if./,  [from  ipficm- 
Moi^.]  The  quality  of  eafily  c^bching  fire.'»-We 
nay  ealkly  treat  of  tbe  infittmmahknrfs  of  J}Qdies. 
Boyii. 

(iO*INFl-AMMATION..«./.  [wfawiffl/^, 
Latin*  imfiammat'wny  Fr.]    z.  The  a<5t  of  fettiogon  '  JleQed  by  one  and  the  fame  principle*  ading  va- 

I'ioufly  in  v^ous  etrcoaaftaDcea?  iVw/M.    a.  To 
vary  a  noun  or  verb  in  its  tenmaatioos. 

INFLECTED  RAYS.    See  Rays.  N"  S. 

(i.)  *  INFLECTION,  n.  /  jdVitfiio*  Latin.}  s. 
The  aa.  of  bending  oc  tunringi-^Neither  the  di- 
vine  determinations,  perfuaAonsi  oe^inflnci^u  of 
the  underftanding  or  iwill  ef  mtiblfiial  creatorest 
doth  deceive  the  underftanding*  pei^evt  the  wil]» 
.or  neceifitate  either  to  any  moral  evtl.  JUU.  i. 
Modulation  of  the  voice,-*-Hia  vkt^ey  bis  gef- 
ture,  iiis  coimtenanoe*  bis  zeal*  the  motion  of  his 
body*  and  the  inJUStM  of  his  voice,  whaiirft.ut- 


fever  harried  him  out  of  this  life  io  three  days. 
Po^  io  Swift. 

»  To  INF^4ATE.  V.  a.  [infiatm,  Lat.)  t.  To 
fwell  with  wiqd.-- That  the  mulcles  are  infidel 
in  time  o/  reft,  appears  to  the  very  eye  in  the 
faces  of  children. .  Rayd — Vapours  are  no  other 
than  inflated  veficulx  of  water..  Derbam.  z.  To 
fill  with  the  breath.r- 

With  might  and  main  they  cbas'd  the  mom 
d'rousfox. 

With  brazen  trumpets  zn^.if^afed  bon^ 
.  To  kindle  Mars  with  militiiry  founds*  . 

Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inipire  fagacious  hounds. 

Vrfden* 

(i.)  *  inflation;  n.  /.  [inflaiio,  Latin,  from 
in/late*]  The  ftate  of  being  fwelled  with  wind; 
flatulence^— Wind  coming  upwards*  inflafitms  and 
tumours  of  the  belly  arefigns of  a phlegmasiek 
cooftitntion«  Arbiabnot, 

(3.)  Inflation  Hgnifies  alfo  the  oB  of  ftretcltii 
ing  or  filling  any  flaccid  or  diftenfible.body  with 
a  flatulent  or  windy  fubftance. 

♦  To  INFLECT,  'u.a.  [infleao,  Lat.]  Tobeodl 
to  turn.— ' 

s    .  What  makes  them^  tbie  one  way  their  race 
diredV,  *  ^ 

While  they  a  thoufand  other  ways  r«jeA  I 

Why  do  they  oeveronce  their  courfe  iVj/JWI  f 

Blackmort. 
r*Do  ttot  the  mya  of  light  wiricfar  ^b  upon  bo- 
dies'begin  to  bend  before  they  arrive  at  the  .bo- 
dies ?  And  they  are  not  refieaed*  refirafted;  and  i »- 


fi3ait.^JnjtommaH(ms  of  air  Irom  meteors*  may 
have  a  powciAiLefied  nponmofi.  Tiw^^.^a.  The 
fiate  of  beifeg  io  fiameb— The  flame  extendeth  not 
beyond  the  ioflanuBable  effluence*  but  clofely  ad- 
lieres  untci  theoriginalctf  tta  inflamnation^roome.'^ 
Someuraahave  had  tofcriptions  on  them,eKpreffing 
that  the  lamps  within  them  were  burning  when 
they  were  firft  buried ;  whereas  the  inflammaiion 
of  6it  ami  viicous  vapours  doth  prefiently  vanifli. 
Wlikins*  |.  [In  chirurgery.]  InJUmmatian  is  when 
the  blood  ia  obftrufied*  fo  as  t9  crowd  in  a  greater 
quantity  into  a»y  particular  part*  and  gives  it  a 
greater  colour  ia^  heat  than  ufual*  ^/rQr.— ]f    tereth  them  as  his  own*  is  that  which  givetb  the 


that  brigiit  fpot  ftay  io  his  i^ace*  it  is  an  hflam 
matim  of  the  burning.  Ln).  4^  Fervour  of  mind. 
— Pmyer  kindfeth  our  defire>to  behokl  God  by 
^peculatioo*  and  the  nund  delighted  with  that 
contemplative  fight  of  God*  taketh  every  where 
new  mfiammaiioMM  to  pray  the  dchts.<tf  ibt  myf- 
teries  of  heavenly  wifdom*  conlioQally  ftirring 
up  in  us  correfpoDdent  defires  towards  them. 

(sOIwritAJCMATiON*  inmedidoeaiid,fiiigery* 
{§  udrf,$*}tL  fsdaeft  and  fwtiliiig  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  attended  vrith  heat^  poin»  and  fymptoas 
offerer.    Sae  MaDiciME*  JfMfev. 

(3.)]«FfcAisMATioN  OF  ofitR  by  cooceotxalcd 
acidic    SeeCHBM^iTay*inte;.  ... 

(4.)  iMFLAMSSA'Kiblt,  MONTA«A0VS*..  Sce 
SPONTAIiaOUS  IMV^AMMATIQII. 

*  INFLAMMATORY,  tf^f.  [from  nyfiimc] 
Having  the  power  of  inflamiog.i^The  extremity 
of  pain  often  createaacoldAefa  in  the  extremities: 
fodi  a  te^ioa  is  very  confiftcot  with  an  tii^CsjR- 
mat9iy  diftempcc  -  JMnHnaf^^Aj^  i^/9amms^ 


very  ^fieoce  of  inftruments  available  to  eternal 
lif^.  Hooker,  >  Variation  of  &  noun  or  verb.-*- 
The  fiime  word  in  the  original  tongpue*  by. divert 
inflcSiom  and  variations*  makes  divers  dialedt. 
Brerewood,  ^    .    -      ■  -  ,    ^ 

i%.)  ItfFiltiCTiON*  called. alfo  a  JxnA^TtoM, 
DEFLBCTioN*  in  optics*  is  a  property  of  light* 
by  which;  when  it  comes  within  a  certain  diftance 
«€  any  body*  it  will  eitbd-  be  bent  fix)m  it;  or  to- 
wards it ;  which  is  a  kind  of  imperfed  refled^ion 
or  refca^on.    See  OfTics.  .' 

(3.)  iNFbfiCTION*  or  POriNT  OF  IMVLECTtOW* 

in  the  higher  geometry^  is  a  poiatwherea  cdWa 
bcginato  bted  a  contrary  way. 

*  INFLECTIVE,  adj.  [from yi;;^^.]  Ravine  the 
power  of  Ifendtng^r-^This^vv^j^eri^  quality  of  the 
air  is  agreat  inonmbrance  and  confufioo  of.  afiifo^^ 
nomicafobfinVations.  DerJmm.  . 

*  INFLKXIBIUTY.     J  «.  /  {in/tixihiUte^  f«v 

*  INFLEXIBLENESS^S  firote  inflauble,]  t. 
StitTHeia)  quaUty  of  refiitiog  flexure,  a.  Obilina- 
cy  'f  Icmper.DOt  to  be  b^nt^.i^exarable  pertinacr. 

♦  INFLEXIBLE* 
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'  ♦  INFLEXIBLE,  adj,  (French?  inflexibHis,  La-' 
tin.]  I.  Not  to  be  bent  or  incurvatcd  — Such  er-»' 
rors  as  ire  but  acorns  in  our  younger  brows, 
grow  oaks  in  our  oldet  heada,  ancf  become  inflex'' 
ibie  to  the  powerfuL^rm  of  reafon.  Brown.— Tooi 
great  rigidity  and  eiaAtcity'of  the  fibres  makes* 
them  infiexible  to  the  caui'es,  to  which  they  ought* 
to  yield.  Arbuthnot*  a.  Not  to  be  prevailed  on : 
knmoveable.'-^ 

The  man  refolvM,  and  fteady  to  his  truft, 
InfleidbU  to  ill,  and  obftinately  juft.  Addifon. 
.^A  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  temper,  in 
the  execution  of  bis  country's  laws^  can  overcome  . 
aH  private  fear.  Addifon,  3.  Not  to  be  changed 
or  altered.— The  nature  of  things  is  inflexibU%  and 
their  r.atural  relations  unalterable :  we  ttluft  bring 
our  undlerftandings  to  things,  and  not  bend  things 
to'our  ^ncieSk  M^mtu. 

*  INFLEXIBLY,  adv.  [from  utflexible.]  IneiT- 
orahly;  invariably;  without  relaxation  or  re- 
ittiflBop.-^It  fhould  be  begun  early,  and  inflexibly 
kept  to,  'tiH  there  appears  not  the  lead  reiuc* 
sancy.  H^och.  •  •  .    .      -  . 

♦  To  INFLICT.  V,  a.  [infligo,  infliQusy  Latin^ 
Miftipri  French.]  To  put  in  adt  or  impofe  as  a 
puniftiment.— 

I  know  no  pain  they  can  infliS  upoa^bim. 
Will  make  him  (ay  I  mov'd  him  to  thofe  arms. 

Shak. 
-*^Saificieot-is  this  pamihmeot  which  vrvOfrnfliSed. 
%,  Cor:  iL—     "'  . 
. .  What  the  patent  vidor  in  his  rage 

Canfel&i^i^. Miltok.' 

What  heart  could  wiA,  what  hand  irfliQ  this 
diredifgrace?  Dryden. 

— By  ]Uxut7  we.t:bndemn  curfelves  to  greater  tor- 
ments than  have.Jbeen  'yet  invented  by  anger  or 
revenge*  orm^iA^by  th«  gteateft  tyrants  upon 
the.worft  of  iiieii.- ?VM»^/f. 
.  *  INFLiCTER.  «.  /  [from  tftfliS.]  •  He  who 
punishes j^lbevenge  is.  commonly  not  bounded, 
but  extended  to  the  utmoft  power  of  She  irflide^. 
(knHr^mguirf the  Tongue* 

•  INFLICTION,  n.  /..[fiom  inflia,]  t.  The 
lAoftxiing  puniihments.**- 

So  our  decrees, 
Dead  to  inflidiM^  to  themfeWes  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  juftice  by  the  nofe*    ^  Sbak. 
-^^^m  ends  certaiiUy  in  death  )  death  not  only  as 
.  to  merit*  but  aliii-  as  to  a^ual'  in/HSicn,  South. 
%.  The  punifhment  impofed — 

What,  but  tby  malice^  movM  thee  to  mif- 
deen)  ■  •    •       •> 

Of  righteous  Job*  than  cnielly  to  affliA  him 
With  all  n^aiont  f  But  his  patience  won.  Mik. 
**'UoiHr  de^csslUe  are  the  threats  of  ^  creature  as 
impotent  as  ourfelves,  when  compand  with  the 
.  wrath  of  ao'tillmigfaty  ;fudge,  whbft  power  ex- 
~  tends  to  tXt^u^' ptJUaums.  idoistfr^.^Hit.  fevereft 
uifliaiofu  are  in  fhem&lves  ad^  of  juiKce  aad 
righteoufneff .  'RofterM.  _  ......  w 

*  INFLICTIVE.  «^.  [iafiiai^,  Wt.  from  s«- 
'flia^   That  which  impofet  a  DBuiflitoent. 

(i.)  •  INFLUENCE,  n.  /.  [influenee,  Fr.  iw/ho. 
Lat.]  X.  Power  of  the  celeftial  afpeAs  opexuting 
upon  tdcreftrial  bodies  and  afiaira.*-* 

The  iacred  inflmue  dt  light  appears*  Miiiin^ 

Comets  norule^  00  righteous  orw  qwo| 
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Their  htflmme  dreadeil,  as  their  wayttmkoown. 

Prior. 
1.  Afcendent  power;  power  of  dirediDg  ot  mo- 
difying. It  was  .anciently  followed  by  mt»\  now, 
lefs  properly*  by  upM. — ^Incomparable  lady*  your 
commandment  doth  not  only  give  me  the  will, 
but  the  power  to  obey  you ;  fuch  inflme^ee  hath 
your  excellency.  Sidne^.-^God  hath  his  ifflmence 
into  the  very  eflence  of  all  things*  without  which 
influence  of  Deity  fupportingthem;  their  utter  an- 
nihilation could  not  chufc;  but  follow.  Hooker .^^ 
A  wife  man  ihali  Over-rule  his  ftars*  and  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  his  own  omtept  than  all  the 
conftellationsand  planets  of  the  firmament.  T^fior. 
Foreknowledge  had  no  ittflueuce  oh  their  fault. 

MiJtoa. 
— Religidn  hath  fo  great  an  twfiuense  upvm  the  feli- 
city €ff  men,  that  it\ought  to  be  upheld*  not  only 
ottt'Of  a  dread  of  the  divine  vengKuice  in  another 
world;  but  out  of  regard  to  tempoml  profperity. 
Tiltbtfin, — Our  inconfiftency  in  the  paifuit  of 
{chemcs  throughly  digeftcd*  has'  a  bad  influence 
oti-'GW  affairs.  Addifim.^^So  aftotnfhing  a  icene 
Would  have  prefent  hfluenee  upon  them*  but  not 
produce  a  lafting  efi'ect.  AfUrbtury.^^Vfhfst  it 
ought  to  haVe  greateft'Mf^iiMi»*'this  obvious  in* 
diljputable  truth  is  little*  regarded.  Rogers. 

(a.)lMFLU£ifat9($  ttdef.  X.)  is  a  quality  fup- 
pofed  to  flow  fnim  the  heavenly  bodies*  eithq 
tpith  their  light  or  heat ;  to  which  aftrologers  id[y 
afcribe  all  fublunary  events.  Alchemifts  aHg, 
who  to  this  afcribe  the  philofopher's  ftone*  tdl 
us,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  ftars*  which*  in-  their  paiTage 
through  theatmo^here*  imbibe  many  of  its  moift 
parts*  the  gro^eft.  whereof  they  de^fit  in  the 
unds  and  earihs  where  they  Isli}  that  thefe*  fil- 
-trating  through  the  pores  of  the  earth*  defcend 
'even-  to  the  ceutre*  whence  they  are  driven  by  the 
central  fire  back  *again  to  the  furface  $  and  in 
thtir  afeeqt*  by  a  natural  kind  of  fubKnaation,  as 
they  £nd  earths  duly  difpofed*  they  form  natural 
bodies*  as*  metals*,  miqerals,  and  vegetables*  5cc. 
Thus*  it  is  pretended*  that  chemiflry,  confiftiog 
of  an  artificial  hn^tation  of  theiie  iifitural  opera- 
tions, and  in  applying  a^ive  principles  to  pafTive 
principles,  can  form  natural  booies,  makegold,&c. 

*  To  iNFLUEMxrE.  v^  A.  [from  th^  noun.] 
To  a^  upon  with  directive  or  impulfive  power ;  to 
modify  to  any  purpofe;  to  guide  or  lead  to  any 
cndi— 

By  thy  kind  pow'r  and  htflttenemj  care* 
The  various  creatures  move^  and  live,  and  are. 
:..  ^  Jtfi//a». 

— Thefe  experinaents  fttcoee^  after  the  fame  man- 
oer  imvaaso  as  iu'  the  open  air*  and  therefore  are 
not  iiiJllueH€td  by  the  weight  01^  preflbre  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  iWifw<»«.-^Thisftaiiding  revelation  was 
attefted  in  the  meift  fblemn  and  credible  manner; 
and  is  fttfiicient  to  nj^fimcr  their  fiiith  andpradke* 
if  they  attend.  AuerhUfy^r-^H  the  reftiaint  men 
aire  uoder4s*  by.  the  violatwo'  of  ooe  law*  broken 
through ;  and  the  principle  which  im/kmued  their 
obedience  has  loft  its  efficacy  <»n  them.  Rogers. 

•  INFLU£NT.  tidj.  [ijy&M/*  Lat.]  Flol^ing 
io.-^The  chief  inteotioo  of  chirurgery,  as  well 
as  medicine*  is  keeping  a  jufteouilibrium  between 
UMM^bMii  flttids  and  tafciilar  ioUds.  Arbutbmt. 

♦1KFLU£N- 
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*  m^UJEilTIAL.  adf.  [from  faJUaticu]  Ex- 
erting uiflueoce  or  pa  Wen — Oar  now  overiback>vr- 
cd  fooU  may  be  ^ttbtemed  \yf  tbofe  crufted  globes, 
whofe  mJhnuUd  emiOLooa  aie  intemipted  by  tbe 
interpoial  of  the  beoighted  clcmeTit.  GUmwUg.-^ 
The  inward  fjprings  and  wheels  of  the  corporal 
machine^  o&  the  moft  fablitned  isteUeduals,  are 
dangeroufly  xi^^id/.  Glfiaviiie. 

♦  INFLUX." ».  /.  liVwrt«/»  Lat.l  i.  Ad  of 
flowing  intoaay  thing.*-*  We  will  esquire  whether 
there  be,  in  the  footfteps  of  naturey  any  Atqh 
tranfiniffion  and  fff^^Mx  of  jmmateriate  virtues,  and 
what  the  force  of  imagination  is^  either  upon  the 
body  imaginanty  or  upon  another  body**  Bucw*-^ 


) 


I  ^N   f 


While  llfii  ^pmA  thefe  li4ibSf  ftk^isiQf  if- 

piy'd, 

WeHtp-deiet!«e.b&^llmyeave8eqsiH^4*  ^^* 
1.  To  inftvud  $  to  ^fply  with  qow  knowledgfi; 
to  acqttainU-<*fiefofethethiogcpma»MnicatQdw4t 
aocitntly  pat  w^k;.  Qow  goperatly  0/;  forot- 
timetNf,  I  know  not  how  pr^Sp«rly.-^Tbe  drift  is 
to  ifif^rm  their  mind^  mtU/l)  fpm9  method  of  redu- 
cing the<  laws  into  their  original  caujGes,  HooJ^nrr^ 
I  have  thi9  preChid  evening  from  my  fifler 

Been  well  in/ormidofih^m,  and  with  cautiom. 

Our  fuin,  by  thee  infirm* d%  I  learn.    Af///o». 
—The  long  (jpeecbes  nether  .CDolouiMkd  than.  «- 


If  once  contraded  m  a  fyftolei  by  tho  infltue  of  fonmd  his  viiderftJM4iog,.C/(^ii^9n«r-Thedl0i- 


the  fpiritSy  why,  the  fpirits  continoally  flowing 
in  withdiit'lety  doth  it  not  always  remain  io  ?  Raf. 
—An  elaftick  fibre,  like  a  bow,  the  mm-e  extend- 
ed, it  reftores  itfelf  with  the  greater  force :  if  thie 
fpring  be  deftroy^d,  it  is  like  a  bag,  only  paiTive 
u  to  the  in/inse  of  the  liqnid.  Arkuth.  a.  Infufiom; 
intromi^on. — ^There  is  another  !i£s after  this;  and 
the  Infiux  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to 
this  everlaftiog  life,  is  infinitely  of  moment.  Hah. 
J.  Influence;  power.  In  this  fenfe  it  ta  now  hot 
u&d. — ^Adanij  in  innocence,  9M|^t  have  held,  by 
the  continued  it^H^  of  the  divine  wiU  and  powef , 
a  ftate  of  inunqrtality..  ^^^.-^Tbefe  .two  do  not 
io  much  concern  fea-fiih,  yet  they  have  a  great 
influx  upon  rivers,  pond^  and  lakes.  Htdt* 

•  INFLUXIOUS.  adj.  Ifrom  i«;feur.l  Influeo- 
tial.  Not  uied^^Thc  m^on  bath '  aa  infiuxmu 
power  to  make  ua|MlB(fioq|l  upon  their  humours. 

•  To  REFOLD,  v.  A  \in  and  >«.]  To  ia^ 
volve;  to  inwrap ;  toiacloie  with'iovolutions^r*- 

?pr  an  the^  creft  8^  dragon  did  MiJ^d 
With  greedy'pa\ys,  and  over  aJI  4id  fpread    . 
His  golden  wing8«  MfyQuten. 

Noble  Banquo,  let  me  mfild  thee. 
And  bold  thi«  ,to  my  heart.  .Sbak. 

But  does  not  nature  tor  the  child  prepare, 
The  parent's  love,  ihe  tendifr  nwfef s  care  I 
Who,  for  their  own  forgetful,  leek  his  good, 
Infold  his  lasbs  iu  b^ndl)  apd  fill  his  veins  with 
food.       ;  :.  .  Black. 

Wings  raife- her  arms,   and  wings  her  feet 
inMd.         .;«'  P<ft>^' 

»  To  INFOLIATE.  v-  a.  [m  wad  folium,  Lat.] 
To  cover  wkh  leaves.  Not  much  ufed,  but  ele- 
gast^ — ^Long  may  his  frhitful  vine  infaliate  and 
clafp  about  him.with  embracements.  Ho^tl, 

(i.)  *  r*  INFORM.  V.4.  [informer^  Yilinfomtej 

Lat.]    X.  To  aalmste,  to  aduate  by  vital  powefs. 

All  alike  u|^9f^</  ^ 

With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  ir'n  with  fire. 


culty^i^s  nciHirom'.wlwltjfti^v^^ciw  U9^>but 
from  wrong  applying  our  noliiQxis.  Dighp,-^ 
Though  I  may  not  be  abksio  inform  men  mine 
than  they  k«»ow,  yet  I  mfty  gtve-ibefnrAhe  oeedfioii 
tocofifidfr,  TVfir^ik.— Th^rBih^ientft  (^xamitQd.in 
what  confiils  the  beauty  of  goodpoitttre%,as  tfae|K 
works  6i9)cientlytft^inn«»,  Bfydfn.^-^t  may  be 
ignoraoA  of  thsfe  truths,  who  will!  t«yer  take  the 
pains  to  employ  his  faculties  to  i^^rn  him&lf 
</thefn.  Locie.'^TQ  uederftsod  the  commoisi 
wealth, and  religion, is eaoughf  lew mform then>-' 
feives  in  thefe  to  the  bottom^  h^cke^c^A.  moct  pro^ 
per  opportunity  tends  to  mafcetbo narration jnore 
t^formi9g  or  beautiful.  BKoomtc^l,  think  it  necef- 
fary,  for  theivter^ijt  of  virtue  and  religion,  that 
the  whole  hingdom  ihoukl  be  informed  in  Ibme 
parts  of  your  charadber.  SnjAfl>.  ^  To  oiTeir  an^ 
acpufation  to  a  fnagifiratcwr-Tertullus  itemed 
the  governor  agaioft  P^ui  ASs. 

^a.)^r0liiPOKM.  V.  y.    To  give  inteUigencei 
It  is  the  bjoody  bufinds  which  ii^armt  . 

Thuft  to  mine  eyes.  -         Sbak. 

.  *  INFORMAL,  adj.  lfrfMif^^bfm.1  Irregular; 
not  competent.    A  word  \uA  ufed.^—  ^ 

Th^  podr  informal  wom^n  are  so  more 

Butin^rument^of  ibm^  more  mightier  ifiember, . 

That  fets  them  on.       .    >    *-  SbalL 

♦  INFORMANT. »./  [French.}  i.  One  who 
^ives  infbnnatiori  or  inftru^ion.— Hebdiev^s  the 
lentence  is  true,  as  it  is  made  up  of  terms  which 
his  informant  underftaods,  though  the-  ideas  be 
unknown  to  him  which  bis  iitformant  has  under 
^efe  words,  JVatts.  a.  One  who  exhibits  an  ac- 
cufation. 

{1,)  *  INFORMATION.  i».  /.  {information 
Lat.  from  inform^  i.  Intelligence  given  ;  infiruc* 
tioo.—  '■        > 

But  reafon  with  the  fellow, 

Left  you  fhouldchance tp  wb ip  your  it^ormatitatf 

And  beat  the  afteflenger  who  bids  beware 

Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded.         ^  SbaL 


Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mafs 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brafa ; 
And  fofteh  into  fleih  a  mSrble  face.        J>ryden. 

M  &^  chaos,  hnddlM  and  deform'd. 
The  god  ftmck  fire,  and  ligbteii  up  the  lamps 
That  beautify  the  (ky ;  fo  he  infonned 

2118  il].(hapM  body  with  a  daring  foul.  I>ryden. 
cath  is^TOTj  this  fleeting  frame*  Priar. 

This  fovereign  arbitrary  foiil 
informs^  and  oioves,  and  animates  the  wholev 
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the  paifive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  ciofing 
with  matter,  grew  adtuate  into  a  third  and  diftin^, 
perfe^ion  of  pradlice.  Soutb.-^They  gave  thofe 
complex  ideas  names,  that  the  thing^  they  were 
continually  to  giv^  and  receive  information  about, 
might  \i€  the  eafier  and  quicker  underftood.  Locke. 
—He  fliould  regard  the  propriety  of  his  words, 
and  get  ioin^  information  in  the  fubjed^  he  intends 
to  handle.  Svjift. — ^Thefe.mcn  have  had  longer 
opportumties  oi information^  and  are  equally  con- 
ceraed  with  ourfeives.  Ragtrs*  a.  Charge  or  ac^ 
U  cufation 
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eufiitibii  exhibited.    3.  The  af^  of  inforrabg  or 
aCcufing. 

•  (ft.)  iNFORMATfON ,  10  law,  IS  nearly  the  fame 
in  the  crown  office,  as  what  in  other  eoutts  if  cal- 
XnA  9,  declaration:  See  Pads E^UTiONj  $  a.  in- 
formations are  of  two  ibrts ;  firft,-  tbofe  which 
are  partly  at  the  fuit  df  the  king,  and  partly  at 
that  of  a  AibjeA ;  and,  idly,  fuch  aft  are  only  in  the 
.  name  of  the  king.  The  former  are  ufually  brought 
upon  penal  ftattites,  which  infiid  a  penalty  upon 
convi^ion  of  the'ofi^ndef,one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the 
king,  and  another  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  By 
the  ffatute  31  Eliz.  c.  j.  no  profecution  upon  any 
penal  ftatate,  the  fuit  and  benefit  whei^of  are  li- 
mited in  part  to  the  Ung.  and  in  part  to  the  profe- 
Jeiitov,  oambelNmightby'aiiy  common  informer 
after  one  year  is  expired  fince^the  commiflion  of 
'jihe  offence ;  nor  onr  behalf  gf  the  crown,  affer  tlie 
tlapfif  of  tw^yearakmger^  nor/  where  the'forfei- 
rture  is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  oan  iiich 
"^profecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two 
Tears  from  the  cgmnviffifin  of  the  oifenoe.'.  The 

'  ukformatioBS  that  ave  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the 
'king  alone,'  are  alfo  of  two  kinds :  ift,  thofe  which 
are  tnily  and  properly  his  own  fuits,  and  filed  ex 
^ffich  by  h\s  own  immediate  officer ,^  the  attomey- 
■general :  sd,  thofe  in  which,  though  the<king  is  the 
nominal  profecutor,  yet  it  is'&t  the  relation  of 
46me  private  perlbnor  t:omrobb  informed;  and 
ibey  are  filed  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney 
in  the  court  of  kiofg's  bench, -ufually  called  the 
inafter  of  the  crown  officer  wfao  is  for  this  purpofe 
the  ftanding  officer  of  the  public.  The  obje^s  of 
the  king's  own  profecutions,  filed  ex  offitio  by  his 
.own  attomey»generiI,  are properlyiuth  eitormous 
inifderaeanprs,  as  peculiarly  tend  to  difturb  or  en- 
danger his  government,  or  to  mol^  Or  affront 
^m  in  the  regular  diichargeof  bis  royat  fvndions. 

^  For  offenceSfOEays  Blackftone),  io  high  andHanger- 
rous^  in  tbe  puniihing  or  preventing  of  which  a 
moment's  delay  would  be&tai^the  law' has  given 
to  the  crown  the  power  of  aif  immediate  profe* 
cution,  witfaoot  waiting  for  any  previous  applica- 

'  tion  to  any  other  tribuflali  which  power,  thus 
neceffary,  not  onlyto^the  cafe  and  fafety,  but  even 
to  the  very  exiftence,  of  tiie  executive  magiftrate, 
was  originally  veferved  in  the  great  plan  of  the 
Eogliih  conftitution,  wherein  provifion  is  wifely 
made  for  the  due  prefervation  of  all  its  parts. 
The  objects  of  the  other  fpecies  of  informations, 
filed  by  the  mafter  of  the  cro>^n  office  upon  the 
complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fubje^t,  are  any 
grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors,  riots,  batte- 
ries, libels,  aad  other  immoralities  of  an  atrocious 
kind,  not  peculiarly  fending  to  difturbthe  govern- 
ment (for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of  tbe  attor- 
ney-general), but  which,  on  account  of  their  mag- 
nitude or  pernicious  example,  deferve  the  moft 
public  animadverfion.  And  when  an  information 
18  filed,  either  thus,  or  by  the  attorney-general 
tx  offichy  it  muft  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the 
county  where  the  offence  arifea :  after  which,  if 
the  defendant  be  found  guilty,  he  moft  refort  to 
the  court  for  his  punifliment.  See  a  hiftory  and 
vindication  of  this  mode  of  jprofecu^n  in  Btath^ 

Jione^s  Comment ary^  vol.  iv.  p.  309—3x2. 

(i.)  *  INFORMER.  If./.  Ifrom  inform:\    i. 
One  who  gives  inftrudion  or  intelligence,*— This 
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writer  is  either  biafled  by  an  incHpation  to  be- 
lieve the  worft,  or  a  want  of  judgment  to  cfaufe 
his  informers.  Stwift.'  »•  One  who  difcovers  of- 
fenderHo  the  magiftrate.— There  were  fpies  and 
informers  fet  at  work  to  watch  the  company. 
VEflrange.^ 

Let  no  court  lycophant  pervert  my  fenfe, 
Nor  fly  informer  watch  thefe  words,  to  draw, 
Within  the  reach  of  treafon.  Pope* 

'^Informers  are  a  deteftable  race  of  people^  al- 
though fometimes  necei^ry.  S<wift. 

(a.)  An  Informer,  [in^lrmator,]  in  law,  (§  x. 
def,  4.)  is  a  perfon  who  loforms  againft,  or  pro- 
.  fecutes  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  thofe  that  of- 
fend againft  any  law  or  penal  ftatute.  See  Infor- 
mation, §  1.  Informers  were  very  numerous 
both  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Every  corner  of  the 
flreets  was  peflered  with  Swarms  of  turbulent  raf- 
cals,  who  made  ittheir  conltant  bufinefsto  pick  up 
flories,  and  catch  at  every  occaGon  to  accufe  per- 
fons  of  credit  and  reputation:  Thefe  by  the 
Greeks  were  called  Xvko6ik>74ti;  ice  Sycophant. 
Among  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two 
forts,  mandatores*  and  delatores.  Thefe 
played  into  each  other's  hands ;  the  former  mark- 
ing down  fuch  perfons  as  they  pretended  to  have 
found  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanour,  and  the  other 
profecuting  iheni.  What  fended  to  increafe  the 
number  of  thefe  peftilent  fellows  was,  that  the.in- 
formers  were- entitled  to  a  4th  part  of  the  effcds 
of  the  perfons  convidted.  Wicked  princes  reward- 
ed and  coontenanced^is  mifchievous  tribe ;  but 
Titus  fet  on  foot  a  rooftdfltgem  Search  after  them, 
and  puniihcd  fuch  as  he  found  with  death  or  ba- 
nifbment.  Trajan  alio  is  praifed  by  Pliny  for  a 
fimilarcondu<^.    See  Espionnage,  and  S^y. 

♦  INFOllMIDABLE.  adj.  [in  and  formidabilis, 
Lat.]   Not  tb  be  l^ared  j  nottcf  be  dreaded.— 

Offtrength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 
Heroick.  built,  though  of  terreftrial  mould  j 
>«  Foe  not  informidqble^  exempt  froih  wound. 

"^       ^    •  ^    1  -  Milton. 

•  INFORMITY.  n.^f.  Ifrom  informis,  Lat] 
Shapdefihefs.— Ftotn  this  narrow  tlitie  of  geftation 
may  enfve  a  fmalfeefe  in  the  -excliifion ;  but  thii 
ioferreth  no  infhrmitj.  Brovm*s  Fulgar  £rroun» 

*  INtORMOUS.  adj.  [tn/hrtna  Ft.  informis, 
Latin.]  Shapelefs  ;  of  no  regular  figure.— That  a 
bear  brings  forth  her  voung~^j^>motf/  and  un- 
ihapen,  which  tie  f^ioneth  after  by  licking 
them '  over,  is  aia  opinion  delivered  by  ^ncicnt 
writers.  Broion^s  Fuigar  Srrourt. 

*INFORTUNAT».tfrfy.[«/^rttirtrVFr.  infir- 
tunatus^  Lat.]  Unhappy.  See  Un fortunate, 
which  is  commonly  ufed^ — ^Perkin,  deftitute  of  all 
hopes,  having  found  all  either  falfe,  faint;  or  infar- 
tunatcy  did  gladly  accept  of  the  condition.  Bacattn 

♦  To  INFRACT.  «.  a.  [infraaut,  Latin.]  To 
break.    Not  ufed.— 

Falling  faft,  from  gradual  flope  to  (lope, 
With  wild  snfraffed  courts  knd  leifen'd  roar. 
It  gains  a  lafer  bed.  Thomfon^s  Summer. 

*  INFRACTION. »./.  [infraction,fr.  infraaio, 
Lat.]  The  ad  of  breakmg ;  breach  \  violadtion  of 
treaty. — 

By  the  fame  gods,  the  juflice  of  whofe  wrath 

Punifli'd  thcfff^ii^imof  my  former  faith.  WaOir, 

^The  wolvesipretending  an  infraSion  io  the  abufe 

«  of 
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of  their  boAage^'frll  upon  the  flieep  without  thdr 
do^».  VEfirange. 

IKFRALAPSARIANS,  >  a  fed  of  pi«deftinari. 

INPRALAPSARII,  '  jana,  who  maintain, 
that  God  has  created  a  certain  number  of  men 
only  to  he  damned,  without  allowing  them  the 
means  neceflaiy  to  fave  theinfehres,  if  they  would- 
They  are  thoa  called,  becaufe  they  hold'^that 
God's  decireciia  4»ere  formed  inpa  lapfum^  aStffr 
his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  confequence 
thereof;  ia  cdBtivdtftindiOQ  to  the  SupaALAP- 

SARIAMS*  "^  '         ' 

•  INFRANGIBLE,  adj.  frV  and  frangiBU.] 
Not  to  be  broken^-^Tfae primitive  atoms  are  fup- 
poFed  infrangibief  extremely  cotripaded  and  hai^, 
which  compafteclneft  and  hardnefa  ia  a  demon* 
ftration  that  nothing  could  be  produced  by  them^ 
fince  they  could  never  cohere*  Cbeyne»  . 

INFRA-scAPULAais,  or  SuBacAPULiais,  in 
anatomy.    Sec  Anatomy,  §  %xt, 
iNFaA-SriKATUs,  in  aoatomy.    See  Anato- 

MT,  f  211. 

•  INFREQUENCY.  «./  [infiequentiay  Latin.] 
UDcommonnefa ;  rarity.**-*-The  abfence  of  the 
godi,  and  the  infrtquenej  of  objcds,  made  her  yield. 
Broome's  Notes  on  the  Cfdjfftj. 

•  INFREQUENT,  aif>[i»/r*yiiflf/,  Lat.];Rare ; 
uncommon. 

•  To  INFRIGIDATE.  v.  «.  \tn  znA  frigidus^ 
Lat.]  Tochill ;  to  make  cold.— The  drops  reach- 
ed little  further  than  the  iurtoe  of  the  liquor, 
whofe  coldnefs  did  not  infrigidate  thoie  upper 
parts  of  the  gtafs.    BdjU. 

•  To  INFRINGE,  v.  a.  [itifi-mgoy  LsLtm.]  i. 
To  violate ;  to  break  laws  or  contraAs.— 

Thofe  many  had  not  dar^d  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  fSrft  man  that  did  th'  edidt  infringe^ 
Had  anfwer'd  for  his  deed.  SbakeJ^. 

Having  infringed  the  law,  I  wave  my  right 
As  king,  and  thus  fubmit  myfelf  to  Bght.  Waller^ 
a.  To  deftroy  \  to  hinder.—Homilies,  being  plain 
lod  popular  inftru^ions,  do^iot  infringe  the  effi« 
cacy,  although  but  read.  Hooker. 

Bright  as  the  deathlefs  gods  and  happy,  (he 
From  all  that  may  infringe  delight  is  free. 

ffaller. 

•  INFRINGEMENT.  ».  /  Ifrom  infringe,^ 
Breach ;  violation.— The  puniihingof  thiai/r/r/nr^^- 
vifnt  is  proper  to  that  jurifdidtion  againft  which 
the  contempt  is.  C/arendon. 

•  INFRINGER,  n.  /.  [from'  infringe.]  A 
hre;)ker  ;  a  violator.— A  clergyman's  habit  ought 
to  be  without  any  lace,  under  a  fevere  penalty  to 
Uinflided  on  the  infringers  oi  the  provincial  con- 
ftitution.  Afliff/s  Parergon, 

INFULA,  In  antiquity,  was  a  mitre  worn  by 
the  Romans  and  Grecian  priefts,  upon  the  head, 
from  which  on  each  fide  hung  a  ribband.  The 
coTering  the  head  ivith  a  mitre  was  rather  a  Ro- 
mm  than  a'Grecian  cuftom,  introduced  into  Ita» 
^  by  iEneas,  who  covered  his  head  and  face  «t 
the  performance  of  facrdice,  left  any  ill-boding 
omen  fliould  difturb  the  rites.  The  iofu]ae  were 
commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were  not  only 
worn  by  the  priefts,  but  were  put  upon  the  homa 
of  the  vidtims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple. 
They  were  alio  called  yittjk 
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(i.>  *  INFONDIBULIFORH  *.y^  [MpmHm^ 
iwn  sMformof  Lat.]  Of  the  ihape  of  a  hune)  or 
tandiA. 

(a.)  Infundibvliform,  In  botany,  is  9M>lied 
to  fuch  moaopetalous  or  one  leaved  flowen  as  re^ 
femble  a  funnel  in  fhape,  or  which  haye«  narrow 
tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards 
the  limb  or  mouth. 

Infondibulum.    See  Anatomy,  §  466, 

*  INFURIATE,  adj.  [in  and  fiiriaf  Lat.]  En^ 
raged ;  raging. 

At  th'  other  bore,  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  «ir/«n<2i^.  •  MUien* 

FirM  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
Th*  infisriate  hill  forth,  (hoots  the  pillar'd  flame. 

Tbomfon* 

*  INFUSCATION.  n.  /.  \mfufeatust  Latin.) 
The  adt  of  darkening  or  buckeomg. 

*  To  INFUSE.  V.  a.  lis^u^fH  Fr*  htfuftu^  Lat.] 
I .  To  pour ;  to  iqftill. — 

Thou  ahnoft  mak'it  me  waver  in  my  faith,  •> . 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
'  That  foula  of  animals  i^fufe  themfelvea 
•into  thetrunks  of  mett«  Skahf/^* 

Mf  early  miftrefs^  now  ny  ancient  mufe,    ■ 
That  ftfoof  Citcean  lidpor  ceafe  t'  infisff^     . 
Wherewith  thou  didft  mtozicate  my  youth. 

Denbam^ 
*-Why.  fliould  he  defire  to  have  qualities  iV'2/^^ 
into  his  foni  which*himielf  liever  pofifeiTed  i  S<wifi* 
a.  To  pour  into  the  mind ;  to  infpire  ii^to.-— 
For  when  God'a  hand  bad  wrkten  in, the 
hearts  ,  n 

Of  our  firft  parents  all  the  rules  of  good. 
So  that  their  flcill  i^fitjf'd  furpafs'd  aU  arts 
That  ever  werfe  before,or  fmcethe  flood.  Datfies* 

Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infu/e  ; 
The  mufe  inftruft  my  voice,  and  thou  infpire 
the  mufe.  Rafcommomt 

He  ivfuf'd  , 

Bad  influence  into  th*  unwary  breaft.     Milton. 
-^Jnfufe  into  their  young  breafts  fuch  a  noble  ar. 
dour  as  will  make  them  renowned.  MUton.^^ 
'    Meat  muft  be  with  money  bought. 
She  therefore,  upon  fecond  thought, 
Jnfus'd,  yet  as  it  were  by  ftealth. 
Some  fmall  regard  for  ftate  and  wealth.   Swift. 
3.  To  fteep  in  any  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat;  to 
macerate  fo  as  to  extra<a  the  virtues  of  any  thing 
without  boiling.— Take  videts,  and  infiifi  a  good 
pugil  of  them  in  a  quart  of  videgar.    Bacon's  No-* 
tural  Hi/torj.     4.  To  make  an  infufion  with  any 
ingredient;  to  fupply,  to  tinfture,  to  faturate, 
with  any  thing  infufed.    Not  ufed.— Drink,  infu* 
fed  with  flefli,  will  nourifti  fafter  and  eafier  than 
meat  and  drink  together.  Bacon^s  Natural  Hijlorj. 
5.  To  infpire  with.    Not  ufed,— 
Thou  did'ft  fmilc, 
Jnfiifed  with  a  fortitude  from  heav>.    Sbakefp.^ 

Infufe  bis  breaft  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 

Sbakfpeart, 

*  INFUSIBLE,  adj.  Ifrom  infufe,'\  i.  Poflible 
to  be  infufed.  From  whom  the  doarinea  being 
infufhle  into  all,  it  vvrill  be  more  neceflary  to  fore- 
warn all  of  the  danger  of  them.  Han^,  a.  Inca- 
pable  of  diflblution ;  not  fufiblej  that  cannot  be 

U  a  molten. 
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VkrfficBtibn  is  tbelaft  w6r1c  Si  %it^  ind 
^  iUtoi  of  the  £ill-aiid  euth,  wiiemii  th6  fufible 
ialt  draws  the  earth  and  inJuJUfU  part  tatoooe  cob- 
tiniiltl*  Binmrffi  tulgur  BrroutJ. 

(u)^  INFUSION,  n,  f.  {infujim,  Pr.  inJuM 
.  Latin.]  i«  The  aft  <if  pouring  in ;  inftiUatioB. 
Our  languagehas reociived  innumenbie  elegancies 
and  improvements  from  that  infii/iea  of  Hebraifma, 
which  mfe  derived  lo  it  out  of  the  poetical  pafla- 
l^in  boty'Wril.  Add^tm.  o.  The  aA'of  pour- 
.  ing  into  the  mind ;  infpiration.— W«  -participate 
Chrift  partly  by  iftopultttfton;  as  ^hen  thofe  things 
4rhich  he  did  and  fufiered  for  ns  aie  inipoted  to 
us  for  nghteoufntffs^  purtly  by  liabitttal  and  real 
i^fi^^n^  as  when  gra^eis  inwaidlr  beftowed  on 
^rth,  and  afterwards  more  fully  ix>th  our  fouls 
IMd  bodies  in  glory. IfMi^^rL  3.  Sug^eftion ;  whif* 
pfr.— They  found  it  would  be  matter  of  great  de- 
batey  and  Uptn^  rnncK  tinne ;  during  winch  they 
did  not  define  their  companyi  nor  to  be  tuotibled 
witli  their  infufi^s.  Ctarendon.'^^'fK  hie  folly  and 
his  wifdom  are  of  his  own  growth^  not  the  edho 
or  inMhn  of  other  men.  Svoift^  4.  Tbrad  of 
teplng  any  thing ,  in  iNoiftufe  wiliiotit  boiling. 
Repeat  fhe  infi^n  Of  Hie*  body  loftener.  BiuM,  5. 
The  Iftjuor  made  bv  Msfioir.*— To  b»re  the  iVt/«- 
Jion  llrOn^,  jn  thole  wlies  whidh  haicfiaer  fpirits, 
itpeat  the  infufion  of  the  body  oftener.  Bacon, 

(».)  Infusion,  in  pharmacy,  (^  i,  Af.  4.)  is  an 
^>petation  wberi^by  the  virtues  of  plants,  roots, 
and  the^ike,  are  drawn  outy^xy  letting  them  fteap 
in  fome  cckiv^entdnt  -  fluid  Meoftniuniy  without 
boiling  them  therein;  as  boiling  dillipates  the 
liner  parts  of  jnany  bitter  and  aromatic  fubftanoes* 
without  carefully  extrading  their  medicinal  piin. 
c^les. 

*  INFUSIVE.  et^\  [froto  iW^J  Having  the 
power  of  infuGon  or  being  inhifed.  A  word  not 
■tttfaodfed.— 

Still  let  my  fong  a  nobler  note  aflume. 
And  fing  th*  inft^ve  force  of  fpring  on  man 

INOAMACHOIX  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  W.coaft 
of  Newfoundland ;  6  miles  S.  of  Point  Rich. 

*  INGANNATION.  »*/.  [w«wtfr#,  Italian.] 
Cheat ;  fraud ;  deception  ;  jupgfe ;  delufion ;  im- 
pofture  ;  trick  ;  (light.  A  word' neither  u&d  nor 
Beceflary*— Whoever  flMllrefign  their  reafons,  ei- 
ther from  the  root  of  deceit  iu  therofelves,  or  in- 
ability to  reiift  fiich  trivial  ingamations  from  others, 
are  within  the  line  of  vulj^ariry.  Broqun. 

INOARYD,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  Smalaitd. 

*  INGAT£.  nf,  [in  and  gaU,"]  Entrance ;  paf- 
rge  in.    An  old  word.--One  noble  perfon  ftop* 

peth  the  ingateotdW  that  evil  which  is  lookedicir, 
and  holdeth  in  all  thofe  which  are  at  his  back. 
Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

INGATE8TONE,  a  town  of-EflTex,  confifting 
ofoneflreeti  6  miWs^^W.  c^Chelmsford,.and'<z3 
£ff£.  of  London.  Lon.  o.  a8.  E.  Lat.  51.  39.  N. 

*  INGATHERING.  «.  /.  [in  ^ndjathfrinf^,] 
The  ad  of  getting  in  the  harrea.— Thou  ihait 
keep  the  fcaft  of  in^^iheringi  when  thou  haft 
gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field.  Bxod, 
XXAiu  16. 

•  \i.)  •  1N0£«  in  the  names  of  placer,  fwnifies  a 
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meludow,  fbnnihe  Caxon  ing^itikitim^  tmpotL 

,  Cildbn*s  Camden. 

'(«.)  Iw«E,L«nRnsft,!>Two    TiHages   in   War* 

(3.)  Inos,  Vp^sa,5  wieklktre^K.  of  Stnuford 
npon  Avon. 

Imce*Abiot»  and  |  Two  villages  in  E0ac,  SB. 
.  I«OE*HospiTAL,  3  of  Chelmiford. 

ING£LFING£N,ii  town  of  Fraaconia,  in  the 
principality  of  Hoheulobcy  on  thcKoeheri  8  miles 
NE.  of  Ohrenburgh. 

INGELHEIMt  Iirft£i,9HBtaf|iirKN0iLESH£rM, 
the  name  of  two  towns  of  Germany,  lately  in  the 
Palatinate  cff  the  Rhioe»  bot  now,  by  the  treaty 
of  LunevlU)?,  annexed  to  the  French  republic.  By 
the  divifion  of  thp  tenitorie^  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  into  6  departments  in  1797,  they  were 
included  io  the  dep.  of  the  Rhine  and  j>fshe;  but 
by  the  laft  divifton  into  4  deptt.  in  xjBoi>  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  that  of  Mopt  Tomicre.  They  are 
thus  diftinguiflied  ^ 

.  z.  Imgleheim,  NiftCt,  or  Net H£a$  one  mile 
NN  W.  of  Upper  Ingleheim : 

ft.  Ingelheim,  Ober,  or  U?«er,  5  miles 
W.  of  Biogen,  iz  SW.  of  Mentz,  and  28  NW. 
df  Worms.  This  city  is  famous  for  having  been 
formerly  the  refidencc  of  fomeof  the  German  em- 
perors, it  isfeated  on  an  eminence  above  the  Sal- 
va,  or  Seitz,  whence  it  affords  a  beautiful  and  ex. 
tenfive  pr^fpe<Et.  Lon.  7.  50.  E.  Lat.  49-  56.  N. 
.INGELMUNSTER,  a  village  of  the  ci-dt  vant 
Auftrian  Flaoders,  now  inctaded  in  the  Frei.ch 
empire,^d:department  of  the  Scheldt.  4t  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  Mandel,  and  has  a  c.iflle,  which  was  of* 
'ten  made  a  ^snrifon  during  the  religious  wars  in 
the  i6th  century^.    Jt  is  5  miles  N.  of  Courlray. 

INGELSBURG,  a  town  of  Upper  fiaxony. 

INGELSTAD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  SmaUnd. 

INGELSTHAL,  a  town  of  Carinlhia; 

•  To  INGEMINATE  v.  a.  [kagftnino.  Latin.] 
To  double ;  to  repeat. — He  would  often  mgemi' 
nate  the  word  peace,  peace.  Clarendon. 

*  JNGEMINATHON.  »./  [w  on^geminath, 
Latin.]    Repetition ;  reduplication. 

•  INGENDERER.  n.  /,  (from  ingend€r.]  H^ 
that  generates.    See  Engender. 

♦  INGENERABLE.  adj.  [in  and  generate] 
Not  to  be  produced  or  brought  into  being.— Di- 
vers naturalifts  efteem  the  air,  as  well  as  other 
elements,  to  be  ingeiterabUzxid  iucorrnptible  Boyle, 

♦  INGENER^VTE.     )  adj.  [ingenerattu.  Lit] 

•  INGENERATED.  5  i.  Inborn ;  inn.ite ;  in- 
bred.— Thofe  virtues  were  rather  feigned  and  af- 
feded  things  to  ferve  his  ambition,  than  true  qua* 
lities  ingenerate  in  his  judgment  or  nature  Baci^^ 
Henry  VII. — In  divers  children  their  ingenerate  ^Ji^ 
feminal  powers  lie  tieep,  and  are  of  flow  difcto- 
Cure.  /jTo^loji.— 'Thofe  noble  habits  are  itiggfieraud 
in  the  foiiU  as  religion^  gsatttude«  obedience,  and 
tranquillity.  Hale.  3.  Unbegoiten.  Not  com- 
monly- ufed: — Yet  (ball  we  demonftrate  the  fame, 
from  perfonSiprefumed  as  far  from  us  in  condition 
as  time ;  that  is,  our  firft  and  ingtmrmttd  forefa- 
thers. Brown. 

*  INGENIOUS,  ad/,  [ingemeux,  Fr.  ingemo/usf 
Lat.]  1.  Witty ;  iAventive ;  pofleiTod  of  geniwi.— 

'Tis  a  ^r'ioiis  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingemuut  fbrwardf  capable.  SAak» 
— Our  ia;tfV/vitf  friend  Cowley  oot  only  has  em- 
ployed 
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do^tfbce  to  perfiiade  Astt  tratfa  Is    titat  oanfe  fiartkkt  I  will  «ot  erpqpfd-  JSM<«r.--f 

Jdfttfe  ioto  tbcir  youAg  dreaA9  Xvd^  ^  ing0mm$ 


hii  preface,  imt  has  ia  one  ef  bit  ^onu  £|iven  f 
noble  example  of  it.  SofU.-^^Tht  more  ingenious 
men  ai£|  the  more  tliey  are  apt  to  trouble  them* 
iUtei.  Temple,  a.  fiAeatal ;  iatcUeduil*  Not  ia 
ufc,— 

The  king  k  mad ;  how  fiiff  is  my  Tile  feofey 
That  I  ftand  up,  and  have  ingetmms  feeliog 
Of  my  huge  iioiTOWS  \  better  I  were  diitrad. 

Skakefp. 

♦  INGENIOUSLY,  ad-v.  [from  ingemom.]  Wit- 
tily; fubtilly.r— I  will  not  pretend  to  judge  by  comr 
inoD  feam, .  or  the  fchemea  of  men  tod  iMg;emMly 
politick.  Temple. 

*  INGENIOKTSNESS.  m/.  [from  ingenious.] 
Wittinefs ;  .fubtitty  ;  ftrength  of  genius.— The 
greater  appearance  of  ingsniou/ne/s  there  is  in  the 
pradice  I  am  difapproving,  the  more  dangerous 
it  is.  B<yle^ 

•  INGENITE,  adj\  [tngtrikusy  Lat.]  Innati?'; 
inborn ;  native ;  ingenerate.— Ariftotle  affirms  the 


and  Boble  ardour,  as  would  iiol  fail  tp  n»a)Ee  «a«f 
of  tbem  Jieiiowoed.  Milipn  m  Mdttc.-^lf  S4king0mh 
mu  deuftation  of  £aliehoo4  be  but  fi.4rjrfuUy  Hi 
early  infttUed,  tkdt  is  the  true  and  geni^  ovethof 
to  obnate  di^onefty.  Loe^,  a.  Fr^borp  ;  not 
of  &rvile  extradton.^rT'Sitfcje^ii,  aa  it  preftmi 
property,  peace»  and  iafety,  fo  it  will  never  diiQty 
siih  rights  nor  ingemmts  WoeTtiie$.  JT.  QhfirU^, 
.  (a.)  Ingbnuovs,  {§  i*icA  aOinftoman  aotir 
quity,  was  an  appelUtUoQ  given  to  per9(Qns  bor«  of 
free  parents,  who  had  never  beeo  flaires:  fpr  (in: 
children  of  the  liberti^  or  perfQRS  who  bad  obtain- 
ed their  liberty,  were  called  lib  Ban  mi,  not  ip^ 
CBifui ;  this  laft  appellation  being  r^ferve4  4ot 
their  children,  <Ap  the  third  gonfration. 

•   INGENUOUSLY,  adv.  ifrom  ¥g0H9M^.\ 
Openly ;  fairly  ;  candidly  *,  generoufly.—- 
iHgenuou/ly  I  fpcak, 

No  blame  belongs  to  thee.  ShoA*  Tmw^ 


mind  to  be  at  firft  a  mere  rafa  tabula  ;  and  that    — It  wa&va.natable  obfervatioo  of  a  wife  Ifitber, 


actions  are  not  ingenite^  and  impriiUed  by  the  fin 
ger  of  Nature,  but  by  the  latter  and  more  languid 
impreflions  of  fenfe,  being  only  the  reports  of  ob^ 
icrvation,  and  the^efult  of  fo  many  repeated  es< 
perloients.  Soutb^^ 

We  give  theim  this  ingtnite  moving  force, 

That  make^tbem  always  downward  take  their 
courfe.  Black, 

INGENUI.    See  Imgemuous,  §  t, 

•  INGENUITY,  n.  /  [ingeuuite,  Fr.  from  i«- 
^enuGtu,]  X.  Openneft ;  fairnefs ;  candour ;  free- 
dom fromdifiimulation.<— Such  of  high  quality,  or 
other  of  parucular  note,  as  fhall  fall  under  my 
pen,  I  {ball  not  let  pafs  without  their  due  charac- 
ter being  part  of  my  profeiTed  ingenuiif,  Wotton. 
My  conftancy  I  to  the  planets  give; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  coturt  do  live ; ' 

Mine  ingenuity  and  opennefs 

To  jefaits ;  to  buffoons  my  penfiveneis.  Donne, 
—1  know  not  whether  it  be  more  (hame  or  won- 
der, that  men  can  fo  put  o^  ingenuity,  and  the  na- 
tive greatnefs  of  their  kind,  as  to  defcend  to  fo 
bafc,  fo  ignoble  a  vice.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. — If  a 
child,  when  queftioned  for  any  thing,  directly 
coofefs,  you  muft  cos6m«nd  his  ro^^nt/i/f,  and  par- 
don the  fault*  be  it  what  it  will,  f^ocke.  a.  [From 
htgtnmts^  Wit  ;  invention  ;  genius  ;  fubtilty  ; 
acutenefs.— Thefe  are  but  the  frigidities  of  wit. 
and  become  not  the  genius  of  manly  ingenmtiea 
Brovjn^j  V.  iBfrr.— The  ancient  atomical  hypothe- 
fis  might  have  fleptfor  ever,  had  not  the  ingenuity 
of  the  prefent  age  recalled  it  from  its  urn  and  fi- 
leoce.  Glanville. — Such  (bts  have  neither  parts  nor 
witi  ingenuity  of  difcourffi,  Jior  fineoelii  of  conver- 
Dition,  to  entertain  or  delight  any  one.  Soutb.^A 
pregnant  iaftance  how  far  virtue  furpafles  inienu- 
i<7,  and  how  much  an  honeft  iimpiicity  is  pref^- 
able  to  fine  parta  and  fubtile  Peculations.  Hood<w. 

do  *  INGENUOUS,  adj.  [ingenuw,  Lat.]  i . 
Open ;  fidr ;  candid ;  ..generous  ;  noble. — Many 
fpeeches  there  are  of  Job's,  wheneby  his  wifidom 
and  other  virtues  may  appear ;  but  the  glory  of 
an  ingtnmus  mind  he  hath  pBrchafad  by  thefe 
words  only,  Bdiold  I  will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my 
mouth ;  I  have  fpoken  once,  yet  will  I  not  there- 
fore maintain  argaxqent  ^  yea  twicei  howbeit  for 


and  no  lefs  insenuoujly  cpnfefled,  that  thofe  whick 
held  anid  perwaded  preflure  of  cwafcienoes  were 
commonly  interested.  Baeonj-^  \ii\\  in^emonf^ 
canfeis,  that  the  helps  were  t^^ken  from  divines  of 
the  church  of  England.  Dryden* 

♦  INGENUOUSNESS,  n.  /.  [from  ingenuous.} 
Openriefs ;  fairnefs ;  candour. 

♦  INGENY.  n.f.  Ungenium^  Lflt.]  Genius ;  Arit. 
Not  in  ufe. — ^Whatever  of  the  produdtipn  of  hit 
ingeny  comes  into  foreign  parts,  i^  highly  yalued* 

INGERSH&IM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  a  miles  WNW*  of  Colmar. 

♦  To  INGEST,  tf.a.  [in^ejus,  Lat.]  To  throw 
into  the  ftomach. — Nor  will  we  jagirm  tbit  iron» 
in^e/iedt  receiveth  in  the  belly  of  the  ofteridge  no 
alteration.  Brown* s  Fulgar  Brrotfrs.-rr 

Sorae  the  long  funnel's  curious  yiouth  extend^ 

Through  which  ingejled  mp4U  with  ea{e  de* 

fccnd.  Blaekmore. 

INGESTA  is  ufed  by  fome  medical  authors  to 

exprcfs  ail  forts  of  aliment  t^Juo  into  the  jbody. 

♦  INGESTION,  n.f.  [from  %4*.]  Theaft  of 
throwing  into  the  llomach^ — ^It  has  got  room 
enough  to  grow  into  its  full  dimen(ion»  which  ia 
performed  by  the  ^dXLjiufeJHon  of  milk  and  oth^ 
food,  that's  in  a  ihort  tune  after  digefted  ipto 
blood.  Harvey.  ^  • 

INGESU.  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Caranunia. 

INGHUYSEN,  a  town  ofiioUand,«ow  attach^ 
ed  to  France,  in  the  dep.  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  late 
county  of  Zutphen  ;  3  milesNE.  of  DoeCbqrg. 

INGLETON.  2L  town  of  Yorkfhire,  in  the  W. 
Riding,  8  m.  NW.  of  Settle,  and  v  6  of  London. 

INGLING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Mofelle,  6  miles  £.  of  ThionviUe. 

( I. )  INGLIS,  Sir  James,  a  Scottiflk  poet,  who 
fiourifhed  in  the  x6th  century.  Mackeivue  fayi» 
he  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Fife- 
(hire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  oif  James  IV. 
He  was  educated  at  St  i^rew's^  went  to  Paris* 
and  returned  in  the  minority  of  Jaa^es  Y.  into 
whofe  favour  he  ingratiated  himfelf  by  his  poetry, 
having  written  fundry '  tragedies,  comedies,  'atKl 
other  poems,  that  were  much  applauded  by  good 
judges.  He  joined  tbe.Bren^  .fei^on  agaloit  the 
£ngUih.}.and|  in  (ofue  ftirnv^e^  piecedii^. tbe 

fatal 
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fttal  t)atde  of  PSnkiey  fo  dtftmgttiAedbi^ilelf,  that 
lie  was  knighted  on  the  field.  After  that  battle, 
be  retired  ii>to^l?ife«  aad  amuied  ikimielf  with  his 
favourite  ftudiea ;  and  in  1548,  pubtithed  at  St  An- 
^drew'ai  \a^  Complaint  of  Scotiand,  This  is  a  well 
writteh  work  for  the  time ;  and  ihows  great  learn* 
fag.:  He- -appears  from  it  to  have  read  much  in 
Oreek  and  Latin  authprs,  to  have  been  well  ikill* 
«d  in  mathematics  and  philofophy,  and  to  have 
been  a  great  lover  of  his,  country.  Unpubliibed 
and  in  MS.  (fays  Mackeazie)  are  his  Poems,  con- 
fifting  of  Songs»  Ballads,  Plays,  and  farcea.  He 
died  at  Culrois  in  1554- 
-   (».)  Ing LIS,  Mrs  Richmond.    SeeGARDiNER, 

*  INGLORIOUS,  adj.  [ingioHus,  Lat.]     Void 
of  honour ;  meaft ;  without  glory.— 

Left  fear  return  them  back  to  Egypt,  chufing 
Inglorious,  life  with  fervitude.  .  . .  Milton, 
-^It  was  never  held  in^ioriout  or  derogatory  for  a 
ktng  to  be  guided  by  his  great  council,  nor  dif- 
honottrable  fpr  fubjedts  to  yield  and  bow  to  tHeir 
king--  Hofojel. — 

Yet  tho'oararmy  broughtnot  conqueft  home» 
'  I  did  not  from  the  fight  inglorious  come.   Dryd. 

•  INGLORIOUSLY.  ad-v.  [from  inglorious.'] 
With  ignominy ;  with  want  of  glory.— 

Irhis  vale  the  chief  o'ercome» 
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Replenilh'd  not  inghrioujly  at  home.  Pope. 

INGLPVIES,  <he  crop  or  craw  of  granivorous 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the 

food,'  where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  ttn^e  before    cotton  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Lon.  between  14'c 
,  it  ia  tranfmitted  to  the  true  ftomach.  19'  and  141°  18':  W.   Lat.  bet.  8°  j'  and  9^  24'  J 

INGOLDSTADT,or)a   city   of  Germany,  ~  -      -     - 

INGOLSTADT,  3  and  the  ftrongeft  in 
Bavaria,  with  a  famous  uoiverfity  and  a  handforoe 
churph.  Tlie  hoofes  are  built  with  ftone,  and  the 
ftreets  large.  In  1796,  it  was  befieged  by  the 
French  ;  but  the  Auttrians  having  defeated  them 
on  the  nth  Sept  1796,  when  aooo  men  were  kill- 
ed or  wounded,  and  1500  taken  prifoners,  the 
fiege  was  raifed.  This  city  was  one  of  the  three 
ftrong  towns  delivered  up  to  the  French  by  the 
emperor  in  1800,  by  way  of  fecurity  for  his  ful- 
Hlment  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  It  is  fcated  od 
the  Danube,  5  miles  NE.  of  Newberg,  and  45  N. 
by  W,  of  Munich.  Lon.  11. 10.  £•  Lat.  48. 46.  N. 

(1.)  *  INGOT.  «./•  [ingots  Fr.  or  from  inge^ 
gotenf  melted,  Dutch  J    A  mafs  of  metal. — 
Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  diilent 

Into  great  ingotSf  and  to  wedges  fquare.    Spenf, 
If  thou  art  rich,  thou*rt  poor ; 

For  like  an  afs,  whofe  back's  with  ingots  bound, 

ITiou  bear'ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unloadeth  thee.  Sbakejp^ 

Within  the  circle  arms  and  tripods  lie, 

Ingots  of  gold  and  filver  heap'd  on  high.  I^rjd. 
— Everv  one  of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  in- 
trtnfically  and  foUdly  valuable.  Prior. 

{%.)  An  Ingot  is  a  mafs  of  gold  or  filver  melt- 
ed down,  and  caft  in  a  longitudinal  tallow  iron 
mould,  which  is  alfo  called  an  Ingots  and  by  cor- 
ruption a  LH3  net. 

♦  To  INGRAFT,  v.  a.  [in  and  graff.]  i.  To 
propagate  trees  by  infition.— 

Nor  are  the  ways  alike  in  all 

How  to  ingrafts  how  to  inoculate.  Mo/s  Virg* 
«.  To  plant  the  fprig  of  one  tree  in  the  ftocl^  of 


another ;  aa,  hi  ingrafted  an  appk  tpott  a  nab. 
5*  To  plant  cpr  introduce  any  thing  not  native.— 

All  his  works  on  me, 
-    Good  or  not  eood,  ingrq^f  my  mesits  thofe 
Shall  peifea,  and  for  thofe  alone.  .        Milton. 

As  next  of  kin,  Achilles'  arms  I  claim  ; 
This  feHow  would  ingrsfti  fcreign  name 
Upon  onr  ftock.  DryJen. 

4.  To  fix  deep ;  to  fettle. — ^For  a  fyurof  diligeoce, 
we  have  a  natural  thirft  after  knowledge  ingrafted 
in  US. /fowfepTv— *  • 

^Tis  great  p*ty  that  the  noble  Moor 
.  Should  hazard  fuch  a  place  as  his  own  fecond, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity,  Shakfjp, 

. .  Ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caelk-.  .       Sbakejp. 
INGRAFTING.    SeeGaAfTiNO. 

♦  INGRAFTMENT.  n.f.  {from  ingrafi.]  i. 
The.ad  of  ingrafting.     3.  The  fprig  ingrafted. 

(t.)  INGRAHAM  Isles,  teo  iflandsin  tbeS. 
Pacific* Ocean  ;  lying  between  '^$  and  50  leagues 
NN  W.  of  the  Marquefas  iflands.  Thef  were  dif- 
covered  by  Captain  Jofeph  Ingraham  of  Bofton  in 
MafTachufetts,  on  the  19th  April  1791:,  the  aoni-, 
verfary  of  the  commencrtnent  of  the  American 
war.  He  gave  names  to  7  of  them,  vii.  Wash- 
IN G TON,  or  Oohoonay  Adorns^  or  tVocapooy  Ftde- 
ral  I/Iand^  or  Noohe^O',  Franklin^  or  Tat-too-e-tee^ 
Haneockf  Knoxf  and  Lintoln.  They  are  mbftly  in- 
habited ;  the  natives  are  friendly,  and  refemble 
thofe  of  the  Marquefas.  They  are  variegated  with 
hills  and  valleys,  abound  with  wood, and  produce 

S. 

(a.)  iNGftinaM,  Port,  a  fine  harbour  of  the 
United  States,  on  the    N.  fide  of  Waihtngton 
Ifland.  Lon.  133.  iS.  W.    Lat.  53.  37.  N. 
.    INGRAM,  a  village  in  Northumberland. 

INGRANDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Maine  and  Loire,  on  the  Loire;  \t\  miles  £. 
of  Ancenis,  and  15  WSW.  of  Angers. 

♦  IN  GRATE.         >  adj.  [ingratnsf  Latin ;  fV 
♦INGRATEFUI..)jfra/,  Fr.]  Ingrate  is  pro- 
per, but  ingrauful  Icfs  proper  than  ungfateJuU 
I.  Ungrateful ;  unthankful.  * 

That  we  have  lieen  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetful nefs  fiiall  poifon,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much.  Sbakefp, 

And  you  degen'rate^  you  ingrate  revolts. 

SBakefpeare. 
So  will  fall 
He  and  his  faithlefs  progeny :  whofe  fsiult  ? 
Whofe  but  his  own?  Ingrate;  he  'had  of  me 
All  he  could  have  *  I  made  him  juft  and  righ^, 
Sufficient  to  have  ftood,  tho'  fr^e  to  fall.        Milt* 
"  Perfidious  and  fffjTtff^.' 
His  ftores  ye  ravage,  and  ufurp  his  ftate.  Pcpel 
I.  Unpleafing  to  the  fenfe. — ^The  caufes  of  that 
which  is  dnpleafing  or  ingrate  to  the  hearing,  may 
receive  light  by  that  which  is  pleafing  and  grateful 
to  the  fight.  Bacon. — 

He  gives  no  ingratefid  food.  Milt, 
*  To  INGRATIATE,  v.  a.  (in  and  grstia,  Lat.) 
To  put  in  favour ;  to  recommend  to  kindnefs.  it 
has  tu}ith  before  the  perfon  whofe  &vour  is  fought. 
— Tho^.-  have  been  far  fiV>m  receiving  the  rewards 
of  fuch  ingratiatings  with  the  people.  K.  Cbarks. 
-*-Their  managers  make  them  fee  armies  in  the 
air,  and  give  them  their  word»  the  more  to  ingra-^ 
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peror*$  girdle,  and,  puUiog  him  from  bi8  hoil^« 
dragged  bim  a  good  diftance,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  life ;  which  a  gentleman  of  hia  reti- 
nue perqeiving,  drew  his  fword,  and  cot  the  em- 
peror's girdle  afunder,  which  difengaged  him  from 
the  bean,  with  little  or  no  hurt  to  his  perfon. 
But  d>ferve  hia  reward !  "  He  was  fentenced  to 
lofe  bis  bead  for  putting  his  fword  fo  near  the  bo-  . 
dy  of  the  emperor ;"  and  fuffered  death  accord- 
ingiy.  {Zcnor,  jfnnai.  torn.  i,p,  155.)  3.  In  a  lit-. 
tie  work  entitled  .Friendly  Cautions  td  OJieers^  the 
following  atrocious  inftance  is  related.  An  ^po- 
leot  city,  in  the  weft  of  Englandi  had  a  regiment 
fent  to  be  quartered  there :  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, glad  to  (hpw  their  hofpitaiity  and  attach- 
ment to  their  fovereign,  got  acquaifited  with  the 
oflScers^invited  tbe^n  to  their  houfes,  and  ibewed 
them  ^ery  civilityr  in  their  power.  A  merchant* 
extremely  eafy  m  his  circumftances,  took  fo  pro- 
diglpus  a  liking  to  one  officer  in  particular,*  that 
be  gave  him  an 'apartment  in  his  ewnhoufe,  and 
made  hhn  in  a  manner  mafter  of  it,  the  officer's 
fnendfsbemg  always  welcome  to  hia  table.  The 
mercfaant  was  a. Widower,  and  bad  two  favduHte 
daughters ;  the  gfficer  caft  his  wanton  eyes  upon 
them ;  and  too  iat^Iy  Aicceeding,  riiined  them 
both.  Dreadful  return. to  the  mercbant'^s  mif* 
placed.friend&ip  I  The  confequence  of  this  ua> 
generous  adlioti  was,  that  all  officers  ever  after 
were  ibunned  as  peffs  to  ibciety ;  nor  have  the  in* 
habitants  yet  conqueied  their  averflofi  to  a  red 
coat.  4,  We  read  an  Rapin's  Hiftory,  that  tio- 
ring  Monmouth's  r^Uton,  in  the  reign  of  James 
IL  ajcertain  perfon  knowing  the  humane  xSifpofi- 
tion  of  one  Mrs  Gaunt,  whofe  life  was  one  con- 
tinued exerciie4Df  beneficeoee,  fied  to  her  boufe, 
where  he  was  concealed  and  mnintained  for  foitoe 
.time.  Hearm^  however,  of  the  proclamatioit, 
whtcb  promi&d  an  inderiinity  and  reward  to  thofe 
who  di&overed-fcicb  as  haroottfedtbe  irebete,  be 
betrayed  bis  benefadrefs :  and  fuch  was  the  ipifk 
of  j'uftice  and  equity  'Which  prevailed-  among  the 
miniftry,  that  he  was  pardoned  and  recompenM 
for  his  treachery,  while  (he  was  l>umt  alive  ibr 


fiaiw  themfelves  <»rf£  them,  that  they  %nify  no- 
thing lefs  than  future  flaughter  and  defolation. 
jldMfim^ — PoUtkians,  who  would  father  ingrmti' 
au  themfelves  with  their  fovereign  than  promote 
his  rod  fendce,  accommodate  bis  couniels  to  Iris 
incKnations.  SpeSator^ 

(i.)  *  INGRATITUDE.  «./.  [ingraiiiude,  Fr. 
f*  and  gratitude*}  Retribution  of  evil  for  good ; 
untbanklulnefs. — 

Ingratitude  i  tbou  marble-hearted  fiend, 

Moreliideous,  when  thou  ihew'ft  thee  in  a  child. 

Than  the  fea-moniler.  Sha^»  K,  Lear. 

— Ingratitude  is  abhorred  botl  by  God  and  man, 
and  vengeaace  attends  thofe  tu^t  repay  evil  for 
good.  VBfirangcr^ 

Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  return'd. 

In  equal  fires  the  bliH^l  couple  burn'd ; 

One  joy  poflefs'd  ^em  i)Oth,  and  in  one  grief 
they  moum'd.  Dfydem. 

(a.)  iHGRAf  iT«DB  IS  a  crime  fo  fhameful,  that 
there  never  was  k  man  found  Who  would  own 
bimfelf  guilty  of  it ;  and,  though  too  frequently 
pra^ifed,  tt  is  fo  abhorred  by  the  general  vioice, 
that  to  an  ispgiateful  perlbn  is  imputed  the  guilt 
or  the  capability  of  all  other  Crimea.  The  ungrate- 
ful are  neither  fit  tp  ierve  their  Creator,  their 
country,  nor  their  friends.  Jogratitude  perverts 
all  the  meafiires  of  religion  and  fociety,  by  making 
it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and  good*natured. 
{See  GaATiTuna.)  However,  it  is  better  to  ex- 
pofe  onrietves  to  ingratitude,  than  to  be  wanting 
b  charity  and  benevolence. 

(3.)  Imgratitude,  shocking  instances  op. 
I.  Herodotus  informs  us  (^'7.  r.  3^:)  that  When 
Xerxes  kipg  of  Perfia  was  at  Celene,  a.  city  of 
Phrygia,  Pythius,  a  ^ydJan,  who  reiided  there,  and 
next  to  Xerxes,  was  the  moffc  opulent  prince  of 
tboie  timesj^entertainefi  him  and  his  whole  army 
with  an  incredible  magnificence/ and  made  bim 
an  ofer  of  all  his' wealth  towards  defraying  the 
expenfes  of  his  expedition.  Xeixes,  furprifed  at 
fo  generous  an  offer,  inquired  to  what  fum  his 
riches  amouoted.  Pf  Uubs  anfwcred,  that  having 
thc.defign  of  offering  them  to  hiq  fervice,  he  had 
taken  an  cxad  account  of  them,  and  that  the  filver  her  charity-    5*'  The  following  inftance  is  aMo  to 


he  had  by  Urn  amounted  to  aobo  talents  (about 
255>oooL  Sterling),  and  the  gold  to  3,9.9.3^000 
danes  (about  1,700^000 1.  Sterling ).  All  this  mo- 
ney be  ofiereid  bim,  telling  him,  that  his  revenue 
was  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  his  boufehold. 
Xerxes  made  him  very  hearty  acknoWledgmeatSy 
and  entered  into,  a  particular  frieadih^  with  him, 
bat  declined  accepting  his  prefent.  Some  time 
after  this,  Pythias  having  defired  a  favour  of  him, 
that  out  oi  his  five  fbns  who  ferved  in  his  army, 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  eldeft,  to 
comfort  him  in  his  old  age ;  Xerxes  was  fo  enra- 
ged at  the  propofal,  though  fo  reafonable  m  itfelf, 
that  he  caufed  the  eldeft  fon  to  be'  killed  before 
his  father's  eyes,  giving  the  latter  to  underftand, 
that  it  was  a  favour  he  fpared  bim  and  the  reft  of 
his  children,  Yet  this  H  the  fame  Xerxes  who 
is  fo  moch  admired  /or  his  humaDe  reflexion 
at  the  head  of  bis  numerous  army.  a.  The  em- 
peror Bafiiius  I.  €;pKrcifing  hi^nfelf  in  huntmg,  a 
great  (Ug,  running  furiot|Qy  again  ft  him,  faftened 
oae  of  the  branches  of  hit  homs  ip  the  em- 


be  (bund  in  the  lame  hiftory.-^liimphrey  Bakmi^ 
fter  and  his  father  were  both  fervahts  to  and^raifed 
by  the: duke  of  Jftuckingham  $  who  being  drivett 
to  abfcond  by  an  unfortunate  accident  {falling 
the  army  be  usd  ral&d  againlbthe.ufurper  Richard 
III.  be  retired  to  Baanifter's  houfe  near  8hi«w& 
bury,  as  to  a  place  where  he  might  be  quite  lafe^ 
Bannifter,  however,  upon  the  khig's  proclama* 
tion.promifing  xooo  1.  reward  to  him  titot  ihould 
apprehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  niafter  to  John 
Merton,  high  iberiff  of  Shrc^fhire,  who  ient  him 
under  a  itron^  guard  to  Salilbury,  where  the  king 
then  was,  and  there  in  the  market-plade  the  duke 
vras  beheaded.  But  divine  vengeance  purfued  the 
traitor  Bannifter ;  for  demanding  the  rdool.  that 
was  the  price  of  his  maftePs  blood,  Richard  re- 
fuied  -to  pay  it  him,  faying,  ^  He  that  would  be 
falfe  to  fo  good  a  matter  ought  not  to  be  encou* 
raged."  He  was  afterwards  hanged  for  man- 
flaughter,  his  eldeft  fon  run  mad  and  died  in  a 
hog^ity ;  his  ^d  became  deformed  and  lame,  and 
hia  3d  fon  Was  drowned  in  a  fioaall  puddle  of  wa. 
.     •     .,        ^  ...      ten 
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trr.  Hit  eldeft  daughter  was  tr^t  w^  cMld  hf 
ione  of  his  carters*  and  his  fecond  was  ieifiCd  with 
a  leprofy  whereof  (he  died.  Hiji.  tfEfigt  I.  p.  304* 

INGR£9  3k-  town  of  France  in  the  dep*  of  the 
Loire»  4  miles  N  W.  of  Orleans. 

•INGREDIENT.  »./.  [htgreJieni,  Fr.  ingri' 
ghrruflAim,]  x.  Component  part  of  a  bodyi  coH- 
lifting  of  different  materials.  It  is  commonly  ufed 
of  the  flmples  of  a  medicine. — The  ointment  is 
made  of  divers  ingrediefiUi  whereof  the  hardeft 
to  come  by  is  the  mofs  upon  the  ikuU  of  a  dead 
nan  snburied.  Maeon^s  Nat,  Hifi*^ 

So  deep  the  pow'r  of  thefe  ingtrJietlti  pierc'd» 

£v'u  to  the  iamoft  ieat  of  mental  fight» 

That  Adam,  now  enforced  to  ihut  his  eyes. 

Sunk  dOwBy  and  all  his  ipirits  became  estranc'd. 
Mikon'i  Pantdife  Lo0. 
•-By  this  way  of  analyfis  we  may  proceed  from 
eprnpounds  to  ingrtdientSf  al2d  from  motions  to 
the  forces  producing  them ;  and  in  general»  from 
cffeds  to  their  ^auies»  and  from  particular  cauftft 
tojiAore  general  ones,  till  the  aifuaaetit  end  in  the 
more  gederal  Newu  Opt.^l  havtfxofteo  wtmder- 
ed,  that  learning  is  not  thought  a  proper  itigredi' 
mi  in  the  education  of  a  womto  of  quality  or  for- 
cuna.  Addif.  Guarditm.'^FdiXtSf  knov^ledge^  and 
fekperilBOGe,  are  esbellent  imgndients  in  a  public 
chaia€iet.  Jlc(ger/.— -Water  Is  the  chief  htgrediint 
in  all  the  animal  fluids  and  folida.  Arhalmot  on 
AlinUnts.  a.  It  is  ufed  by  Tempk  ^\!CkJmUf  pro* 
perlyt  but  not  according  fco  ouftom.^-^pleen  is  a 
bad  initedient  mio  any  other  diftcmpef .  Temple* 

(i.)*llsrGR£S8«  n./.  [4vf^,  Latin.]  En* 
trance ;  power  of  eiatrance ;  intromit  on^-^AU  pU- 
trefadions  cqiHe  from  the  ambient  body,  either 
by  tngrtfi  of  the  Aibftance  of  the  ambient  body  fn* 
to  the  body  potitfied  ( or  elfe  by  exdtatioh  of  the 
body  putrefied  by  the  ambicat.  Bacon*j  Nat.  HiJ, 
^-Thofd  aifwMadders,  by  a  faddcu  fiibfidoicty 
meet  again  by  the  mgtrfi  abd  egrefs  of  the  air. 
tAr^tODt  on  AiUftenis. 

(a.)  iNOaasSi  in  afthanomy,  figoifi^  the  fun's 
ttitenng  the  frft  fcruple  of  one  ofthe  four  cardi- 
nal figos»  efpecially  Aries* 

« INGRES8I0N.  «./.  [mirifion,  Frendi ;  ht>> 
grxfiot  Lat.l  The  ad  of  entering ;  entranoe^-^ 
The  fire  would  ftrain  the  pores  of  the  glafs  tob 
Mdenly,  abd  break  it  all  iti  pStcts  to  get  infixfi* 
Jom.  Vi^bfvn  BotSet. 

.  INGRIA»  a  provEntfe  of  Ruffia,  \A  the  golf  of 
f  intend,  about  136  sAiles  kmg*  aad  50  broad.  II 
l^)dundt  in  gamfe  and  fiib :  aad  h^  are  a  grsst 
number  of  eifca,  which  come  in  troo^  fromTiib> 
laud  fai  the  fpribg  and  autumn.  It  wafe  conqoetv 
cd  by  iHer  the  Greats  ami  BeCcffimrgk  ia  the  ca. 
pital.  It  is  bo«oded  on  the  N.  by  theNieta,  and 
iht  p^  of  Finhmd;  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  Great 
^otog6rod ;  and  00  the  W.  by  Livtmia, 

INGRiAN8»  the  natives  of  IiloaiA*  edled  al'. 
torychorkiorlfcB^rfmM*  Stfe  IschoilTZI. 

fToINGROSS.    See  r»  EngHoss. 

(t.)  INGROSSERt  »./  See  BUdaossaa,  and 
]?6acaTALLaa. 

(aO  iNcaosssa  (Igniiiefa^  a  oiertc  who  mites 
lecorda  Or  f nftnimjents  of  hx^  on  paitthmeuL 

mGROWIZ>  a  town  of  Momvia,  in  BnMi. 

INGVBLOUKA,  a  to%ra  of  CWntfe  Tartarf* 
Loo*  S4«<  30.  »r  of  Feiro*   Lat  4%.  16.  N. 
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1NGU£K#  in  anatomy^  t&e'.oaoiir.     • 
INGUENIEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Mofbihan,  lo^  miles  N.  of  Heaneboo* 

INGUIMBERT,  Dominic  Jofepb  Marie  B', 
an  eminent  French  btihop)  i>om  at  Charpentrat, 
in  1683.  He  was  firft  a  Dominican  friar  and  af- 
terwards  a  Ciftei3c:ia«.  Fbpe  Clement  XII.  made 
him  bifliop  of  Cbarpentias.in  1^33  $  and  be  lived 
in  a  moft  exemplary  manner,  employiaip  all  his 
wealth  to  ferve  the  public,  and  reiie?e  the  poor. 
He  ereded  a  magnificent  public  library,  and  built 
a  large  hofpital.  He  wrote  fereral  trads  on  reli« 
gious  fubjeds»  and  died  in  1757^ 

*  INGUINAL.M'.  \fngtu$uU  French  ;  ««»«» 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  groin.— ^The  plague  uems 
to  be  a  t>articQlar  di(cafe»chaFa^erifcd  with  erup- 
tions in  buboes,  by  the  tnfiaormiation  and  fuppu- 
ration,  of  the  axillary^  inguinkii  and  other  ^iaads. 
.Arhutbttot. 

JNGUL*  &  riter  of  Rnffiaf  wifaidi  runs  into  the 
Bug,  near  Marneuka. 

INGULETZ,  a  rirer  of  Euflta^  which  runs  in- 
to the  Dnieper,  »  laiiea  NE.  of  Cheifon. 

•  Tc  INGULF.  V.  k.  U*  and  gwifi  i.  To 
fwallow  up  in  a  raft  profundity.-* . . 

A  rt?er  lai^    . 
Pafs'd  underneath  inguifir'd.  Jfi//a«. 

,  Cait  out  from  God, Jie  falb 

Into  utter  darknefs  deep  mguiplfd*         Mutm. 

.The  river  flows  redundant ; 
Then  rowling  back*  in  his  capacious  lap 
tngu\f*  their  whole  militia^  quick  immerft. 

Pbiiips. 
t*  To  cat  Into  a  gulf«*^If  we  adjoin  the  lords, 
•whether  they  prevail  or  not,  we  mgdf  oorfeives 
into  aflVirM  daogen  Hafward* 

INGULPHUii,  abbot  of  Crayland,  and  author 
of  the  hiftory  of  that  abbtfy,  was  bora  m  London, 
about  A.  Di  soa»  'He  was  educated  at  Weft- 
mhiftcr ;  ^nd  when  he  vifited  his  father,  who  he- 
longed  te  thecourt  of  Edward  the  CoofeiTor,  he 
engaged  the  attention  of  Q.  Edgitha.  Thatamia- 
ahie  and  learned  princefs  took  o  plbafwe  in  txms^ 
ing  him  in  his  progt^fs  ih  grammar  aad  lo^ic) 
nor  did  (he  ever  difmifs  him  without  fome  piefent. 
From  Weftminfter  he  went  to  Oafbrdt  where  he 
ftttdied  rhetoric,  and  the  Ariftotelian  philofopby, 
in  which  he  made  greater  profidency  than  any  of 
his  cootemporaries.  When  he  was  about  ax»  be 
#as  intraduced  to  William  dnke  of  Normandyy 
mho  Tifited  the  court  of  England  hi  1051,  ap- 
pointed hkn  his  fecretary,  and  carcied  him^-with 
him  hiro  his  mwn  domininos.  He  ibon  became 
hia  chief  fitvourite,  and  the  di4>en<cr  df  all  prefer- 
ments ;  in  which  ftation»  lie  owns,  be  dk)  not  be- 
have  with  a  proper  degree  of  modeftf  and  pni- 
denoe.  This  excited  the  envy  a^  hatred  of  the 
courtiers ;  to  avoid  the  eliefts  of  whicb»  he  ob- 
tained, leave  to  go  in  pOgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land« 
With  a  company  of  50  hodemen,  he  joioed  Sigi- 
liid  duke  of  Menta,  who»  with  many  German  no- 
bles^  clergy,  ^dc  viaa  preparing  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerufalem.  When  all  united,  they  formed  a 
eompai^y  of  ycoo  pilgrima.  In  their  way  tbey 
Ipent  fome  time  at  Conftantmople,  pcrfoimiog 
their  devotions  in  the  fkmnX  chuichea.  la  thdr 
paflage  tbnn^  Lycia,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
tribe  of  Aiabi  who  kilM  and  wonnded  many  of 
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tt>«n»  and  ^undeitd  them  of  a  prcxSgioiiB  mafs 
of  mooey.  ^bofe  who  cicaped  at  kngth  reached 
Jerufalem,  vifited  all  the  holy  places,  and  bedew- 
ed the  miaa  «f  many  churches  with;  their  teart, 
giving  money  for  their  reparation.  They  intend- 
ed to  have  bathed  in  the  Jordan }  but  being  pre- 
vented by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  on 
board  a  Genoefe  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at 
Brundufium,  whence  they  travelled  through  Apu- 
lia to  Rome;  where,  after  the  ufual  devotions, 
they  feparated,  and  returned  each  to  ^'s  own 
country.  When  Ingulph  and  his  company  reached 
Normandy,  they  were  reduced  to  ao  halfflarved 
wretches,  without  money,  cloachs,  or  horfes.  Ih- 
gulph  was  now  fa  much  difgufted  with  the  world, 
that  be  refolved  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a  monk 
in  the  al^bey  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy;  in  which, 
after  fomc  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of 
prior.  When  William  wa&  preparing  for  his  et- 
peditiott  into  England,  in  1066*  he  was  fent  by  his 
abbot,  with  100  merks  of  money,  and  1%  young 
men,  nobly  mounted,  and  c6mpletely  armed,  as  a 
prefent  from  their  abbey.  Ingulph  presented  his 
men  and  money  td  his  prince;  who  received  him 
very  gracioufly,  and  made  him  governor  of  ttie 
rich  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Lincolnfliire,  in  1076 ; 
ii^  which  he  fpent  the  laft  34  years  of  his  liiir,  .go- 
▼eming  that  fociely  with  great  prudence,  and  pro- 
te^ing  their  pofTetnons  from  the  rapacity  of.  the 
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The^  fay,  wild  be^fts  i^^tV.  here ; 
But  grief  and  wrong  fecure  my  fear.      Wtitkr* 

•  INHABITABLE,  at^  Ifrom  inhahit:\  i. 
Capable  of  affording.  habitation.~The  6xed  ftars 
are  all  of  them  funs,  with  fyftems  of  inhabitakk 
planets  moving  about  them.  Lo€ke*  a^  [Inkabita* 
bUy  French*]  Incapable,  of  inhabitants ; .  not  ))abit« 
able ;  uninhabitable.    Kot  in  ufe.-~ 

The  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps^ 
Or  any  other  ground  kih0bitabU,  Sbak* 

•  INHABITANCE.  «./.  [from  inhabiu-]  Refi- 
dence^f  dwellersl—So  the  ruins  y^  refting  in  t^e 
wild  moors,  teftify  a.  former  iifbabitanec^     Camp, 

•  INHABITANT.  «./.  [from  inbaiut.]  Dwel- 
ler;  one  that  lives  or.  reSdes  in  a,plfce4— *In  Ctiis 
place  they  report  that  they  faw  inbabhfintjf  which 
were  very  fiwr  and'  fat  people.  Abbot* — If  the  fer- 
vour-of  the  fun  were  the  fole  caufe  of  bUu;knefs  in 
any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  alfo^veafonableth^t 
hbabitants  ct  the  fame  f latitude,  ifubje^ed  vnto 
the  lame  :ricinity  vf  the  fun  ihould  alfo  partake.pf 
the  fame  hue.    Brovtm — 

For  his  fuppofod  love,  a  ;third 
Lays  greedy  hold  upon  a  biidy  - 

And  flands  amae'd  to  .find  bis  dear 
A  wild  iababitant  of  th'  air^  jailer. 

I  What  teppier  natures -fhripk  at  with  afirighty 
The  b»6i*iBbahfltant  dontendd  is  right.  Pof^» 
*5  INHABITATION.  «./.  [from  inbabit.]  u 


Qeighbouring  barons  by  the  royal  &vouf.  ^The    Habitation-;  place  of  dwelUngd — 


lovers  of  EngHfh  hiftory  and  antmuitiea-^e  much 
indebted  to  this  learned  alibot,..&r  hik  excellent 
hidory  of  the  abbey  of  Crt>yland,  from,  its  fbuo- 
dation,  A.  D.  664,  tO  1091,  into  which.he  has  in- 
troduced much  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the  king- 
dom, with  many  curious  aneadotes  nowhere  ,elfe 
to  be  found,  inj^lph'died'of  the  gbnt^  at  hia  ab- 
bey, in  1 109,  aged  79. 
INGULSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  on  the  Ingul. 

*  To  INGURGlTATErv.  a.  [O^rgitoy  LaK] 
To  fwaljow  down.    XK5. 

» iV^OyrtGlTATlON-  If./,  [from  ingurgitate.] 
The  aa  or  fWAMowing. 

INGURTY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  ioGolcon- 
da,  21  miles  SE^  dP  Warangote. 

*  IKGU5TABLE.  a4J.  linuidgufto,  Latm.] 
Not  perceptible  by  4he  t^fte.^-^As  for  their  t^^fte, 
if  tbeoameleon's  nutriment  bp  air,  neither  can  the 


Univerial  groan. 

As  if  the  whole  Jnjbabitation.  periQiMi      Miiton* 

a.  The  act  of  inhabiting  6rplanting  with  dwoU- 

ing64iiiate.0f  being  in  Habited  .-^Bt  knowing^  this 

place,  we  Ihall  the  better  judge  of  the. beginning 

of  nations,  andofithe  world's  inbabitatian.    Ra* 

Aeigb.    ^.'Quantity  of  mhabitants.— We  flialTra- 

,ther  admire  how  the  earth  contained  its  inbabita* 

tian  than  doubt  if.    Bh<wn» 

:>»JNHABltER; «;/  {from  inbabits]  One  that 

inhabits ;  a  dweller.— The  faime.  name  is  given  to 

.the  inlanders,  or  noidland  inbabiters\  of  this  jfland* 

•jB^-oft/nw*— Woe  to>the  inbabiters  of  the; earth.  Rro. 

viii.  i3.^They  ought  to  underftand,  tiiat  there  is 

not  onjy  fome  inbabiter  id  this  dwine  houfe^  but 

alfo  ibme  rnler.  ~  Lerbam. 

•  roINHALl^  V.  a.  [inba/o, .Ut.]  To  6nw 
In  with  air ;  to  infpire :  oppofed  to  ^ifbaie  or  etr- 


tongue  be  an  inftrument  thereof^  for  the  body  of  pire.r~^Manin  was  walking  forth  to  inbaU  the  firefii 


the  element  is  rngu/iabUf  Void  of  all  fapidity,  and 
without  any  aAion  of  the  tongue,  is,  by  the  rough 
artery,  or  wizzeft^   condoled  into  the  lungs. 

INGWEILLERv  a  town  of  .France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Lqwer  Rhine*  on  the  Mglter,^  11  miles 
NNW.ofStraflJttrg. 

*  INHABILE.  adj\  [inbabiUf  French ;  inbabi- 
iuf  Latin.]  Unlkilful ;  unready ;  unfit ;  unquali- 
fied. •, 

(i.)*r« INHABIT.  v.4i.  [habitoy  Latin]  To 
dwell  u) ;  to  hold  as  a  dweller. — Not  all  are  par- 
takers of  that  grace  whereby  Chrift  inbabitetb 
whom  hefaveth.  Hooker.— -Thty  fhall  build  bou- 
M  and  inbabii  them.  Ijfaiab* — She  (hall  be  mbabit- 
*^  of  devils.    Barvtb. 

(a.) •Ta  Inhabit,  v,  w.  To  dwell;  to  live*— . 
Learn  what  creatures  there  inhabit.     MUion. 
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breeze  of  the  evening.     Jlrbt^bncit  and  Pope.r^ 
But  from  the. breezy  deep  the  bleft  iabalc 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  weftem  gale.  Pvp€m 

There  fits  the  fhepherd  on  the  grafly  turf. 
Inhaling-  htehhful  the  defccndin'g  fun.  Tbom/^ 
INHALER,  n,f,  in  medicine,  a  machine  for 
breathmg  in  warm  fteams  into  the  lungs,  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Mudge  hi  the  cure  of  the  catar- 
rhous  cough.  The  body  of  the  inftrttment  holds 
about  a  pint;  and  the  handle,  whidk  is  fixed  to 
the  Qde  of  it,  is  hollow.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
vefltl,  where  it  is  foldered  to  fhe  handle,  is  ahole» 
by  means  of  which,  and  three  others  on  the  up- 
per part  of  thehandle,  the  water,  when  it  is  pour- 
ed into  the  inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  levH  in 
lH>th.  To  the  middle  of  the  co^er  a  flexible  t«be 
about  5  or  tf  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouiii- 
piece  cf  wood  or  ivory.    Underneath  the  r^ t  . 
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t^ere  is  i  yalve  fixed,  which  op^ns  and  flints  the 
communication  between  the  upper  and  internal 
part  of  the  inhaler  and  the  external  air.  When 
the  mout4)  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube  in  the 

•  a^of  infpiration,  the  air  ruflies  into  the  handle, 
and  up  through  the  body  of  warm  v/ater,  and  the 

4ung8  become,  confequently,  filled  with  hoc  va- 
pours. In  expiration,  the  mouth  being  (till  fixed 
to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together'  with  the  (team 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  inhaler,  is  for- 
ced up  through  the  valve  in  the  cover.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  the  whole  a^ft  of  refpinition  is 

•  performed  through  the  inhaler,  without  the  ne- 

•  ceflity,  in  the  ad  of  expiration,  of  either  breath- 
■  ingibroogavthe  4)ofe,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 

tbemott^.  ^ 

INHAMBANE  or  Inn^nbam,  a  kingdom  of 
I  Africa,  in'  Monomotapay  iituated  about  Lon.  30^ 
:*E.atidLat.4-4^S.  - 

INHAMOR,  a  townund  diftrid  of  Monomo- 
tapa.    Loh.  ^Ti'fto.  E^*:'  Lat.  t7«  30.  S. 

INHAMPURA,  a  rivertjf  Inharabane. 

INHAQUA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Inhambane, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguefe. 

INHAQUEA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sofala. 
'    «  INHARMONIOUS,  at^,  [in  aad  harmom- 
cus.]  Unniufical;  ndtfweetof  fQuad.*^CatulluB9 

•  though  his  lines  be  rough, 'and  his  numbers  iribar- 

•  ffioniouj,  I  could  recommend  for  the  foftnefs  and 
delicacy,  but  muft  decline  for  the  ^oofenefs^  of 
bis  thoughts.  Felt  on, — ^The  identity  of  found  may 
appear  a  little  tnbarmonioujy  and  ihock  the  ear. 
Browne*  *  ■  ■   ■  %    . 

■*•  To  INHERE.  V. «.  [inbafeoy  Latin.]  To  exift 
in  fonaething  eMe. — 

For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things 
-    Extreme  and  fcattering  bright,  can  love  inhere, 

•J  ■    Donne* 

—-They  do  but  inhere  in  their  fubjeft  which  fup- 
potts  them ; '  their  being  isi  a  dd^iend^hte  01^  a  fub- 
'jeft.     Digby  on  Bodies,  \l  .    i  ^..  •   '. 

*  INHERENT,  adj.  [inbetrenty  Fr.  inbsrensy 
Lat]  i.Exifling  in  fotnething  eUe,  fo  as  to  be  ia- 
feparable  from  it.«*- 

I  will  not  do't. 

Left  I  furceafe  to  honour  mine  own  truth ; 

And,  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 

Amoftra^rrsitbafenefs.      •  •  Sbak, 

4i^.  Naturally  conjoined  ^  innate;  inborn.— I  mean 
not  the  authority  which  is  annexed  to  your  of- 
fice :•  I  fpeak  of  that  only  which  is  inborn  and  i/f- 
kerent  to  your  peifon.  Diyden,—Tht  powa^  of 
drawmg  iron  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  a  load-flone; 
and  a  power  to  be  fo  drawn  is  It  part  of  the  ct>m- 
plex  one  of  iron ;  which  powers  pals  iOt  inherent 
qualiUes.  /^i^.^ Animal  oil  it  various  according 
to  the  principles  inherent  in  it.  Arbpthnot. ^They 
ivtU  be  fure  to  decide  in  favour  of  themielves,  and 
talk  much  of  their  inherent  right.  S<wi/t.-— The 
ideas  of  fuch,  modes  can  be  no  more  Uibfiflent, 
tbanthe  idea  of  rednefs  was  juft  now  found  to  be 
inherent  iq  the  blood,  or  that  of  whheocfs  in  the 
brain,  'i^tf/ff.^— The  obligations  we  are  under  of 


diainguifhing  ourielves  as  much  by  an  inherent 
and  habitual,  as  we  are  ab«ady  diftinguifhed  by 
an  external  and  relative  bolineft.    Bentlej, 

♦  To  Inherit,  v.  a.  [inheriter,  Fr.];  i.  To  re- 
Oftve-er  p9irds  bv  iaherit^nce."-* 
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Treafon  is  xlk^  inherited^  my  lord.  She^. 

Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  moit 
■  vain, 
Which  with  pain  purchased  doth  utbmt  pain. 

Shak, 
—Prince  liarry  is  valiant ;  for  the  coW  blood  he 
'did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father  he  hath,  iiHc 
^ean,  fterife  land,  manured  with  excellent  good 
ftore  of  f«rtile  (herris.  SAai.— Bleffed.  are  the 
meek,  for  they  fh  all  inherit  <he  earth.  JMbr.— The 
fon  can  receive  from  his  father  good  things,  with- 
out empire,  that  was  veftcd  in  him  for  the  good 
of  others;  and  therefore  the  fon  cannot  claim  or 
inherit  it  by  a  title;  whkh  is  founded  wholly  cp 
his  own  private  good.  Loeke.-^We  muft  know 
.  bow  the  firft  ruler,  from  whom  any  one  claims, 
came  by  his  authority,  before^  we  can  know 
who  has  a  right  to  fucceed  him  in  it,  and  in- 
herit it  from  him.  Z,oc**.— Unwilling  to  fell 
an  eftate  he  had  fome  profped  of  inheriting^  he 
formed  dehiys.  Add-on.  a.  To  poflefe;  to 
obtain  poffcffion  of;  in  Sbakef^art.  Not  u- 
fed.—  .1 

He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had 
none,    •  » 
.     To  buy  fo  niuch  gtold  under  a  tree, 

Andi  never  aftar  to  inherit  it.  -  Shdk. 

-  ♦  INHERITABLE,  adj.  [from  inherit.']  Tranf- 
mifiible  by  inheritance ;  obtainable  by  fucceflion. 
-nA  kind  of  inheritable  eftate  accrued  .iinto  them. 
•Caiwi;.-^y  the  ancient  laws. of  the  realm,  they 
were  not  AbexitabU  t»  him  by  defcent.  Hay^ward. 
—Was  the  power  the  fame  and  from  the  fame 
originalJn  Mb&s  as  it  was  in  David  ?  And  was  it 
inheritable  in  one  and  not  in  the  other  ?    Locke, 

(1.)  •  INHERITANCE.  n.J.  [from  inherit.]  i. 
Patrimony  ?  hereditsH^  poflfelnpn.— 

When  the  fon  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Defc<ftd  unto  the  daughteA        ^  Sbak. 

—Is  there  yet  any  portion  of  inbfritanee  for  us  in 
our  father's  houfe  ?  Gen^  xxxi.  14^ — 

Claim  our  jult  ini^ritance  of  pjd.         Milton, 
Oh  dear,  unhappy  babe!  muiV  I  bequeath 
thee, 
Only  a  fad  inheritance  of  "woe  ? 
Gods]  cru^l  gods  I  cao't  all  my  pains  atone, 
Unleiis  they  reach  nay  infant's  guiitlefs  head  ? 

Smith. 
%,  The  reception  of  poflTdfion  by  hereditary  right, 
->-Men  aie  not  proprietors  of  what  they  have 
merely  for  themfelves,  their  children  have  a  title 
to  part  of  it,  which  comes  to  be  wholly  theirs, 
when  death  has  put  an  end  to  their  parents  uTe  of 
it:  and  this  we  caU  inherHancBn  Locke,  3.  In 
Shakefpeare%  poflcffion.— 

You  will  rather  (how  our  general  lowta 
How  you  can  frown,  than  fpend  a  fawn  upon 

them,  / 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  andfafeguard 

Of  what  that  want  might  ruin.  Shak, 

(a..)  Inheritance,  (f  i.  def.  i.)  in  law,  is  a 

perpetual  right  or  intereft  in  lands,  invefted  in  a 

perfon  and  bis  heirs. 


(3.)  Inheritances,  Law  of.  The  doArine  of 
DESCENTS,  or  law  of  inheritances,  in  fee  fimple, 
ia  a  point  ef  the'  higheft  importance :  (See  Fee, 
4 II;  i.)  All  the  rules  relating  to  parcbafea,  where- 
by the  legal  courfe  of  defcenta  is  brokeo  and  al- 

tered,< 
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tcred,  perpetoallr  refer  tg  this  fettled  law  of  in- 
heritaoce,  at  a  firft  principle  univcrfally  known, 
and  upon  which  their  fub&qaent  limitations  are 
to  work.  Thus  a  gift  in  tail*  or  to  a  man  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body » is  a  limitation  that  cannot  be 
perfedtly  underftood,  without  a  previpus  know- 
ledge  of  the  law  of  defcents  in  fee  fitnple.  One 
may  perceive^  that  this  is  an  eftate  confined  in  its 
defcent  to  fuch  heirs  only  of  the  donee  as  have 
fprung,  or  (hall  fprin^  from  his  body :  but  twbo 
thofe  heirs  are,,  whether  all  his  children  both  male 
and  female,  or  the  male  only,  and  (among  the 
males)  whether  the  eldeft,'  youngeft>  or othcnfon 
abne,  or  all  the  fons  together,  (hali  be  his  heir; 
this  is  a  point  that  we  muft  refort  back  to  the 
ftanding  law  of  defcents  in  fee  fimpteto  be  inform- 
ed of.  And  as  this  depends  on  the  nature  of  kin- 
dred, and  the  feveral  degrees  of  confanguinity,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Consanguinity, 
(J  II.  J,  a.)  where  the  true  notion  of  this  kindred 
or  alliance  in  blood  is  particularly  ftated.  We 
fliall  here  exhibit  a  feries  of  rules  of  inheritance, 
with  ilinftrations,  according  to  which,  by  the  law 
of  England,  eftates  are  tranfmitted  ^om  the  an* 
ceftor  to  the  heir.  .i.  **  Inheritances  (hall  lineally 
defcend  to  the  ifTue  of  the  perfon  laft  actually 
feifed  in  mfittitwny  but  ihall  never  lineally  afcend/' 
To  underftand  both  this  and  the  fubfequent  rules, 
it  muft  be  bbferved,  that  by  law  no  inheritance 
can  veft,  nor  can  any  perfon  be  the  adtual  com- 
plete heir  of  another,  till  the  anceftor  is  pf-evi- 
ouily  dead.  Nimo  efi  bares  wventis.  Before  that 
time,  the  peribn  who  is  next  in  the  line  of  fuccef- 
fion  is  called  heir  apparent  or  bar  frefumptive* 
Heirs  apparent  are  fuch  whoie  right  of  inheritance 
is  ifldeaieafible,  provided  they  outlive  the  an  cef- 
tor ;  as  the  eldeft  fon  of  his  iifue,  who  muft,  by 
t!.e  courfe  of  the  common  law,  be  hehrs  to  the  fa- 
ther whenever  be  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefump- 
tive  are  fuch,  who,  if  the  anceftor  (hould  die  im- 
mediately, .would  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
things  be  hia  heirs ;  but  whofe  Tight  of  inherit- 
aaoe  may  be  defeated  Vy  the  eontingency  of  fome 
nearer  heir  being  bom  :  as  a  brother  or  nepheW, 
whofe  prefumptive  fucceifion  may  be  deftroyed 
by  the  birth  of  a  child  ;*  or  a  daughter,  whofe  pre- 
fent hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth 
of  a  fon.  Nay,  even  if  the  eftate  hath  defcended, 
hy  the  death  of  the  owner,  to  fuch  a  brother,  or 
nephew,  or  daughter;  in  the  former  cafes,  the  ef- 
tite  (hall,  be  divefted  and  taken  away  by  the  birth 
of  a  poftfcumous  chikl ;  and;  in  the  latter,  it  fliall 
aifo  be  totally  divefted  by  the  birth  of  a  pofthu- 
mons  fon.  We  muft  alfo  remember,  that  no  per- 
son can  be  properly  fuch.  an  anceftor  as  that  an 
Jaberitance  m  lands  or  tenements  can  be  derived 
from  him,  unlefs  he  hath  had  an  adtual  feifinof  fuch 
linds,  either  by  his  own  entry,  or  by  the  poffciiion 
of  his  owo  or  bis  aoceftor's  leiTee  for  years,  or  by 
receiving  rent  from  a  lefTee  of  the  freehold :  or  un- 
Idi  he  hath  what  il  equivalent  to  cdrporal  (eifin 
ia  bereditaments  that  are  incorporal ;  fuch  as  the 
noeipt  of  rei)t,  a  prefentation  to  the  chuch  in 
caie  of  an  advowibif,  and  the  like.  But  he  fhall 
not  be  adcouBted  an  anceftor  who  hath  had  only 
a  bare  right  or  title  to  enter  or  be  otherwife  feif- 
ed.  And  therefore  all  the  cafes  which  wil)  be 
Aeotiooedf  are  npon  the  fuppofitioA  that  the  de< 
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ceafed  (whofe  inheritance  is  now  claimed)  vfzi 
the  laft  perfon  aduaHy  feifed  thereof.  For  the  law 
requires  this  notoriety  of.  poHelTion,  as  evidence 
that  the  anceftor  had  that  property  in  himfelf, 
which  is  now  to  betranfmited  to  his  heir.  Which 
notoriety  hath  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the  an-  ' 
cient  feudal  inveftitiire,  whereby,  while  Feuds  were 
precarious^  the  vaflal  on  the  defcent  of  -lands  was 
formerly  admitted  to  the  lord's  court  (as  is  ftill 
the  prad:ice  in  Scotland) ;  and  thtrefore  received 
his  feilin,  in  the  nature  of  a  renewal  of  his  ancef* ; 
tor's  grant,  in  the  prefence  o(  the  feodal  peers  ; 
till  at  length,  when  the  right  of  fuccefiion  became 
indefeafible,  an  entry  on  any  part  of  the  landa 
within  the  county  (which,  if  difputed,  was  after- 
wards to  be  tried  by  thofe  peers),  or  other  noto- 
rious pofleilion,  was  admitted  as  equivalent  to 
the  formal  grant  of  feifin,  and  made  the  tenant 
capable  of  tranfmitting  his  eftate  by  defcent.  The 
feifin  of  any  perfon,  thus  underftood,  makes  bin 
the  root  or  ftock  from  which  all  future  inheritance 
by  right  of  blood  muft  be  derived ;  which  is  Tery 
briefly  exprefTed  in  this  maxim,  'Seifina  facHJlipi-  * 
tern.  When  therefore  a  perfon  dies  fo  feiied, 
the  inheritance  firft  goes  to  his  iflue :  as  if  there 
be  Geoftrey,  John,  and  Matthew,  grandfather, 
father,  and  fon;  and  John  purchaies  lands, 
and  dies;  his  fon  Matthew  fhall  fucceed  him  at 
heir,  and  not  the  grandfather  Geofi&ey  ;  to  whom, 
the  land  (hall  never  afcend,  but  (hall  rather  ef-t 
cheat  to  the  lord.^  a.  "  The  male  fflue  ^all  be 
admitted  before  the  female."  Thus,. fons  ftiall  ' 
be  admitted  before  daughters :  or,  as  our  male 
lawgivers  have  fomewhat  uncomplaifantly  cxpref* 
fed  it,  the  worthieft  of  blood  ftiall  be  preferred* 
As  if  John  Stiles  had  two  fons,  Matthew  and  Gil- 
bert; and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte, 
and  dies ;  firft  Matthew,  and  (in  cafe  of  his  death 
without  iffue)  then  Gilbert  fhall  be  admitted  to 
the  fuccefiion  in  preference  to  both  the  daughters. . ' 
3.  **  Where  there  are  two  or  more  mdes  in  equal . 
degree,  the  eldeft  only  fhall  inherit;  but  the  fe« 
males  all  together.^'  As,  if  a  man  hath  two  fons,  4 
Matthew  and  Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  JMar- 
garet  and  Charlotte,  and  dies ;  Matthew  his  eldeft  > 
fon  fhall  alone  fucceed  to  his  eftate,  in  exclufion 
of  Gilbert  tl^e  feeond  fon  and  both  the  daughters; 
but  if  both  the  fons  die  without  iflue  before  tbe 
fathef,  tbe  daughters  Margaret  and  Charlotte  (hall 
both  inherit  the  eftate  as  coparceners.  4.  *'  The 
lineal  defcendants,  in  infinitum^  of  any  perfon  de- 
ceafed,  fhall  reprefent  their  anceftor;  tlUt  ia,  ihall ' 
ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfelf  would 
have  done  had  he  been  living." — ^Thus  the  child, 
grandchild,  'or  great-grandchild  (either  male  or  fe- 
male), of  the  eldeft' fon,  fucceeds  before  the  yoim* 
ger  fon,  and  fo  in  infinitum*  And  thefe  reprefen- 
tatives  fliall  take  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  juft 
fo  much  as  their  principals  would  have  done.  As  . 
if  there  be  two  fifters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte;  . 
and  Margaret  dies,  leaving  fix  daughters;  and 
then  John  Stiles  the  father  of  the  two  fifters  dies 
without  other  iffue;  thefe  fix  daughters  fhall  take  • 
among  them  exadly  the  fame  as  their  mother  Mar- 
garet would  have  done,  had  ihe  been  living;  that 
is,  a  moiety  of  the  lands  of  John  Stiles  in  copar* 
cenary ;  fo  that,  upon  partition  made,  if  the  Bind 
be  divided  into  1%  parts,  thereof  Charlotte  the 
X  %  furviving 
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funriving  fifter  ihall  have  fix,  and  hef  fix  nieces, 
the  di;ughter8  of  Margaret,. one  a-piece.  s*  **  On 
failure  of  lineal  defcendants,  or  iffue,  of  the  per- 
fop  XnA  ieifed,  the  inheritance  {haH  defcend  to  the 
blood  of  the  lirft  purchafer ;  fuhjed  to  the 
three  preceding  rules."  Thus,  if  Geoffrey  Stiles 
purchafes  land,  and  it  defcends  to  Joha  Stilee 
hifl  fon,  and  John  dies  feifed  thereof  without  ifliie ; 
Whoever  fuccecds  to  this  inheritance  ihuft  be  of 
the  blood  of  Geoffrey,,  the  firft  purchafer  of 
thl&  family.  The  firft  purchafer,  perqu\fitort 
is  he  who  firft  acquu-ed  the  eftate  to  his  fami- 
ly,, whether  the  fan»e.  was  transferred. to  him  by 
falH,  or  by  glft^  or  by  any.  other,  hietkod,  except 
only  that  of  defceot.:  6.  **  .The  collateral  heii'  of 
the  perfon  iaft  feifed  >  miift  be  his  next  collateral 
kinfman  of  the  whole  blood."  Firft,  he  muft  be 
his  next- collateral  kinfman  either  perfonally  or 
jure  repreftntationis  r  which  proximity  is  reckoned 
according  to  the  canonical  degrees  of  confangiii- 
nity.  bee  Consanguinity,  J  II.  i.  Therefore 
the  brother  being  in  the  firft  degree,  he  and  his 
defccndai.ts  (hall  exclude  the  uncle  and  his  iiTue, 
■who  is  only  in  the  fecond.  Thus,  if  John  Stiles 
dies  ^vithout  iifue,  his  eftate  ihall  defcend  to  Fran- 
cis his  brother,  who  is  lineally  defcended  from 
Oeo&rey  Stiles,  his  nest  immediate  anceftor  or  &- 
thcr.  On  failure  of  brethren  Or  fitters  and  their 
ii&e,  it  ihali  defcend  to  the  iincle  of  John  Stiles, 
the  lineal  defcendant  of  his  grandfather  George ; 
and  fo  on  in  vifimium,  Bui  idly,  the  heir  need  not 
be  the  neareft  kinfman  abfolutely,  but  only  jub 
ntodo ;  that  is,  he  muft  be  the  ncnreft  kinfman  of  t  he 
^vhoU  Wood :  for  if  there  be  a  much  nearer  kinf- 
maiiof  the  half  hXoody  a  diftant  kinfman  of  the 
VFhole  blood  (hail  be  admitted,  and  the  other  en- 
tirely excluded, — A  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood 
is  he  that  is  derived,  not  only  from  the  fame  an*- 
ceftor,  but  from  the  fame  couple  of  anceftors.  For 
as  every  man's  ov^'n  blood  is  compounded  of  the 
bloods  of  his  refpedtive  anceft,ors,  he  only  is  pro- 
perly of  the  wbole  or  entire  blood  with  another 
ivho  hath  (fo  far  as  the  diftance  of  degrees  will 
permit)  ah  the  fame  ingredients  ii^  the  compofition 
of  his  blood  that  the  other  hath.  Thus  the  blood 
of  John  Stiles  being  compofcd  of  tho(ie<3f  Geoffrey 
Stiles  his  father  and  Lticy  Baker  his  mother,  there- 
fore, bis  brother  Francis,  being  dcfcended  from 
both  the  fame  parents, hath  entirely  the  fame  blood 
with  John  Stiles  f  or  he  is  his  brother  of  the  whole 
blood.  But  if,  sUtec  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  Lucy 
Baker  the  mother  marries  a  fecond  bufband,  Lewis 


but  had  A  died  without  entry,  then  B  mifflit  l&ve 
inherited  ;  not  as  heir  to  A  hii  ha]f>brotber»  but 
as  heir  to  their  common  father,  Who  was  the  per- 
fon laft  adually  feifed.    The  rule>  then,  amounts 
to  this :  That  to  keep  the  eflate  of  John  Stiles  as 
nearly  aspo(rible  in  the  line  of  hisiMitchafing  an- 
cefror,  it  muft  defcend  to  the  iffue  of  the  neareft 
conple  of  anceftors  that  have  left  defcendaots  be- 
hind  them ;  becaufe  the  defcendants  of  oae  ancef- 
tor only  are  n^t  fo  likjely  to  be  in  the  line  of  that 
purchafing  anceftor  as  thofe  who  are  defcended 
from  two.  But  here  a  difficulty  arifee.  In  the  id, 
3d,  4th,  and  cyery  fi^rior  degree,  every  man 
has  many  couples  of  anceftors,  iacreafing  accor- 
ding to  the  diftances  in  .a  geometrical  progreilioci 
upwards:   (See  CoNSANGUiHity,  §  II.  a.)  the 
defcendants  of  all  which  refpedtive  couples  are  (re- 
prefentatively )  related  to  him  in  the  fame  degree. 
Thus,  in  the  id  degree,  the  iflfue  of  George  and 
Cecilia  Stiles  and  of  Andrew  and  Efthcx  Baker, 
two  grahdfires  and  grandngothers  of  John  Sttles, 
ai:o  each  in  the^  fame  degree  of  propinquity ;  in 
the  3d  degi^,-the  refpe<Stive  iflfues  pf  Walter  and 
Chriftian  Stiles,,  of  Luke  and  Francis  Kempe,  of 
Herbert  and  Hannah  Baker,  and  of  James  and 
Emma  Thorpe,  are  (upon  the  extindion  of  the 
two  inferior  degrees)  all  equally  entitted  to  coll 
themfelves  the  next  kindred  of  the  whole  blood 
to  John  Stiles.    To  which  therefore  of  thefe  an- 
ceftors muft  we  firft  refart,  to  find  out  defcen- 
dants to  be  preferably  called  to  the  inheritance  ? 
In  anfwer  to  this, and  to  avoid  the  coni\j fion  and  un» 
certainty  that  might  aiifc  between  thefcveral  ftocks 
wherein  the  purchafing  anceftor  may  be  fought  for^ 
7.  The  7th  and  laft  rule  is,  **  That  in  collateral 
inheritances  the  male  ftocks  (hall  be  preferred  to 
the  female  (that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the  blood 
of  the  male  anceftors  (hall  be  admitted  before  th<ife 
from  the  blood  of  the  female  ;)r-unlefs  where  the 
lands  have  in  faft  defcendcd  from  a  female."— 
Thus  the  relatioiw  on  the  father's  fide  are  admit- 
ted in  irtfihitumy  before  thofe  of  the  mother's  fide 
are  admitted  at  all ;  and  the  relations  of  the  fa- 
ther's father,  before  thofe  of  the  father's  mother  : 
and  fo  on.  For  the  original  and  progrefs  of  the  above 
canons,  the  reafons  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
and  their  agreement  with  the  laws  of  other  nations, 
fee  Brackjione^s  ComtjuntarieSf  vol.  ii.  We  (hall  con- 
clude with  exemplifying  the  rules  themR-lves  by 
a  iliort  fketch  of  the  manner  m  which  we  mxut 
fearch  for  the  heir  of  a  periftn,as  John  St  lies,  who 
vdies  feifed  of  lanii  which  he  acquired,  and  which 


Gay,  and  hath  iffue  by  him;  the  blood  of  this  if-  .  therefore  he  held  as  a  fend  of  indefinite  antiquity, 


fue^  being  compounded  of  the  blood  of  Lucy  Ba< 
ker  on  the  one  part,  hut  that  of  Lewib  Gay  on 
the  other  part,  it  hath  therefore  only  half  the  fame 
ingredients  with  that  of  John  Stiles ;  fo  that  he  is 
only  his  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  for  that 
rrafon  they  fhall  never  inherit  to  each«  other.  So 
alfo,  if  the  father  has  two  (bns,  A  and  B#  by  dif- 
ferent wives ;.  thefe  two  brethren  are  not  brethren 
of  the  v^ole  blood,  and  therefore  fhall  never  in- 
herit to  each  other,  bot  the  eftate  ihall  rather  ef- 
cheat  to  the  lord.  Nay,jevcn  if  the  father  dies, 
and  hi)B  lands  defcend  to  his  eldeft  fon  A^  who  en- 
ters thereon,  and  dies  feiied  without  ifljue ;  ftrll  3 
ihall  not  be  heir  to  this  e^ate,  becaufe  he  Is  only 
^  the  half  blood  to  Ay  the  perfon  laft  feifed  \ 


See  the  Table,  Plate  CXCIV.  In  the  firft  place 
fucceeds  the  eldeft  fon,  Mattht-w  Stiles,  or  his  if- 
fue, (N"  I.)— if  his  line  be  exiina,  thep  Gilbert 
Stiles  and  the  other  Ions  refpe^l ively,  in  order  of 
birth,  or  their  iffue,  (N^  a.)  ?— in  ckfault  of  thcfov 
all  the  daoghters  together,  Margaret  and  Chir- 
lotte  Stiles,  or  their  iftue,  (N*  3.);— On  the  faiU 
t^re  of  the  defcendants  of  John  ^ileS  bimfelf,  the 
iflije  of  Geoffrey  and  Lucy  Stiles,  his  parents^  is 
called  in  :  viz.  firft,  francis  Stiles,  the  ifUdeft  bro- 
ther of  the  whole  blood,  or  his  Iflue,  (N°  4. ) : — 
then  Oliver  Stiles,  and  the  other  whole  brothers 
relipedti^cly,  ig  order  of  birth»  or  their  iflbe, 
<N^  5.):— then  the  fiflers  of  the  whole  lHood  al- 
together, Bridget  &od  Alice  Stile%  or  their  iffue, 
•  •      together, 
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/  No  fame 

Shau1(l  be  inheritrix  m  SalikelaQd.  SiM^ 

♦  To  INHERSE.  ».  a.  [in  and  herfi.]  "f  o  in-* 
dofein  a  funeral  mohumeDt.— 

$ec,  where  he  lies  inberfrdin  ^hetarms 
.  Of  the  mod  bloodf  nurfer  of  his  harins.    iSivii** 
♦INHESION.  If./.  [hhaifioyLsiUn.]  Inherence; 
tiie  ftate  of  exifting  in  fomething  elfe. 

*  Tr  INHIBIT.  v.a,  [inhiheo,L!it.,inifilf»ry  Fr.]r 
f.  To  reftrain ;  to  hinder ;  to  reprefs;  to  check. 
— Holding  of  the  breath  doth  help  fomew hat  to 
ceafe  the  hiccough ;  and  vinegar  put  to  the  noftrils, 
or  gargarifed»  doth  it  alfo  for  that  it  is  aftriogent. 


i^  6.)^a  di^fet  of  tbefe,tlie  ifiEtit;  of  George 

and  Cecilia  Stiles^  his  fatl^er'^  paretit6;,refpej£t 

being  ftill  bad  to  their  age  ^4  fe»,  .(N°  70>- r 

then  the  iffue  of  Walter  and  Chriitian  StilcB,  the 

parents  of  hi*  paternal  graadfatfaerv  (N^  8.):^. 

then  the  iflue  of  Richard  and  Anne  Stiles,  the  pa^ 

rents  of  his  paternal  grandfather's  father,  (N°  9.}: 

—and  to  on  in  the  paternal  gr andfatber's  pidemal 

line*  or  blood  of  Walter  Stiles,  in  infaiitum^    In 

defea:  of  tbefe,  the  iilue  of  William  and  Jane . 

Smith,  the  parents  of  bis  paternal  grandfather's 

mother,  (N'^  zo.) :— ^nd  (b  ort  in  the  paternal 

grand£ivtfaer^s  maternal  line,  or  Mood  of  Chriftiaa 

SoLi^fin  infimtvm ;  tili  both  the  immediate  bloods  .  and  inbibitetb  the  motion  of  the  fpirit.    Bacon* s 


of  George  Stipes,-  the  paternal  grandfather,  are 
fpent.-^Then  we  muft  refort  to  the  iiTue  of  Luke 
and  Frances  Kempe,  the  parents  of  John  Stiles,  pa- 
ternal grandmother,  (N°  ix.):— then  to  the  iflue 
of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Kempe.  the  parents  of  his 
paternal  grandmother's  father#(N°  i».)?— ^nd  fo 
on  in  the  paternal  grandmother  s  paternal  line,  or 
blood  of  ^ke  Kempe,  in  infiniiwm  In  default  of 
which,  we  mud  call  in  the  iffue  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Holland,  the  parents  of  bis  paternal  grand- 
mother's aiotfaer,  CN^  13.) :  and  (o  on  in  the  pa* 
temal  grandmothor's  maternal  line,  or  blood  of 
France^  Holland,  m  infinitmn  ;  till  both  the  im- 
mediate bloods  of  Cecilia  Kempe,  the  paternal 
grandtakoiher,  are  aJfo  fpent. — ^Whereby  the  pa- 
ternal blood  of  John  Stiles  entirelv  failing,  re- 
courfe  muft  then,  and  not  before,  be  had  to  his 
maternsd  relations;  or. the  blood  of  the  Bakers 
(N^  I4»  I5»  16.),  Willifes,  (N^  17.),  Thorpes, 
(N''  18,  19.),  and  Whites,  (N""  lo.},  in  the  fame 
regular  fucceffive  order  as  in  the  paternal  line. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  during  this  whole 
proceis,  John  Stiles  is  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  have 
been  laft  adoally  leified  in  the  eftate.  For  if  ever 
it  comes  to  be  vefted  in  any  other  perfon,  as  hejr 
to  John  Stiles,  a  new  order  of  fuccelfion  muft  be 
obferved  upon  the  death  of  fuch  betr ;  fince  he, 
by  his  own  feifin,  now  becomes  himfelf  an  ancel^ 
tor,  or  ^tpesf  and  muft  be  put  in  the  place  of 
John  Stiles*  The  figures  therefore  denote  the  or- 
der in  which  the  feveral  clailes  would  iticceed  to 
John  Stiles,  and  not  to  each  other ;  and  before  we 
fearch  for  an  heir  in  any  of  the  higher  figures, 
(as  N"^  8.)  we  muft  firft  be  aflured  that  all  the  low- 
er clalTes  (from  N**  i  to  7.}  were  extind  at  John 

St.il^&  s  ^^cs3li?  ^ 

*  INHERITOR..*./  [from  inherit.]  An  henr  j 
oae  who  receives  any  thing  by  fucceflioh. — 

You,  like  a  letcber,  out  of  whoriih  loins, 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors.  Sbak* 
—The  ^ery  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly 
lie  in  this  bo|c ;  and  muft  the  inheritor  himfelf 
have  no  mote  I  $hak. — Marriage  without  confent 
of  parents  they  do  not  make  void,  but  they  mul^ 
it  in  the  inheritors  ;  for  the  chiidrea  of  fuch  mar- 
riages are  not  admitted  to  mhierit  above  a  third 
liart  of  their  paD^nts  inheritance.  Bacon^ 

*  INHERITRESS,  n^/.  [from  inheritor.]  An 
heireis;  a  woman  that  inheritl.— He  had  given 
attificially  fonoe  hopes  to  Mary  Anne,  inh^ritrefs 
to  the  duchy  of  Bi^Ugne.  Boion^^i  ikmy  VII. 

*  INHERITRIX^  0./.  [from  inherOor.]  An  heir* 
els.  This  is  now  more  commonly  iifed,  tbopgh 
snheritrofi  be  a  ward  more  analogicikVy  En^IiOu^ 


Natural  HiJIorj*— The  ftars  and  planets  beini^ 
whirled  about  with  great  velocity,  would  fudden- 
ly,  did  nothing  inhibit  it,  be  (battered  in  pieces. 
Raj  on  the  Creation^ — Their  motions  alfo  are  ex* 
cited  and  inhihited^  are  moderated  and  mana- 
ged, by  the  obje^s  without  them.  Bentlej^  %•  To 
prohibit ;  to  forbid.^ — All  men  wtere  inhibited  by- 
proclamation,  at  the  diifolution,  fo  much  as  to* 
xhention  a  parliament.  C^ir^iu/oii.<^Burial  may  not 
be  inhibited  or  denied  to  any  one.  Ayliffe. 

(i.)  *  INHIBITION.  ».  /.  ihthihition^  Fr.  iaki^ 
bitioy  Latm.]  I.  Prohibition  ;  embargor-H*. 
might^be  judged  to  have  impofed  an  envious  in- 
hibition on  it,  becaufe  himfelf  has  not  ftock  enoug])i 
to  maintain  the  trade..  Gowrnment  of  the  Tongnt. 
%m  [In  ]a,w.]^-Inhibition  is  a  writ  to  Inhibit  or  lor*> 
bid  a  judge  from  farther  proceeding  in  thb  caol^^ 
depending,  befora  him.  Inhibition  Is  moft  com- 
monly a  writ  iffuing  out  of  a  higher  court  Chriftiai|. 
to  a  lower  and  inferior,  upon  an  appeal;  and 
prohibition  out  of  the  king's  couit  to  a  court  Chrif- 
tian,  or  to  an  inferior  temporal  court.  CowelL 

(2.)  Inhibition,  in  Scots- law,  a  diligence  ob*. 
tained  at  the  fuit  of  a  creditor  againft  his  debtoTt* 
prohibiting  hinv  from  felling  or  contra^ing  debts 
upon  his  eftate  to  the  creditor's  prejudice. 

*  To  INHOLD.  v.a.  [in  andi&oW.]  To  have  in- 
herent ^  to  contain  in  itfelf.— -It  is  difputed,  whe- 
ther this  light  fir  ft  created  be  the  iame.  which 
the  fun  inboldeth  and  cafteth  forth,  or  whether  it 
had  (fontinuance  any  longer  than  till  the  fun's  cre- 
ation.   Raiei^h. 

*  INHOSPITABLE,  adj.  [in  and  ho/pitabte.} 
Affording  no  kindnefs  nor  entertainment  to  fttaB« 
gcrs.— 

All  places  elfe 
Jnhojpitable  appear,  and  defolate ; 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  know.  Milton* 

^  Since  tofs'd  from  ihorestoihoree,  from  landa 

to  lands, 
Inhofpitable  rocks,  and  barren  fands.       Brydtn* 

*  INHOSPITABLY,  adv.  [from  inhofpitable.] 
Unkindly  to  ftrangers. — 

Of  guefts  he  makes  them  flavea^ 
Inhofititahly  ;  and  kills  their  infant  males.  MiJt. 

*  INHOSPITABLENESS.  Inh68Pitality. 
n.f.  [in  and  hofpituHty  ;  inhofpitalitif  Fr.]  Want 
of  hc^itality ;  want  of  courtcfy  to  ftrangers.    ' 

*  INHUMAN,  adj.  [inhumain^  Tr,  inhnmantu^' 
Latin.]  Barbarous ;  lavage ;  cniel ;  uncompalfion-^ 
ate. — A  juft  war  may  be  profecuted  after  a  very 
unjuft  maoner;  by  perfidious  breaches  of  our 
word,  by  iff  human  cruelties,  and  by  alFafltnations. 
Jr^/i^ni^a/^.-TtTbejaiorethefQpraires  weic'eolarged^ 
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file  more  mbuman  wis  tbe  punifhmenta  and  the 
fofferer  more  iiinpcent  Swift. 

PHnces  and  peers  attend !  while  we  impart 
To  you  the  thoughts  of  no  inhuman  htxti,"Pope. 

*  INHUMANITY.  »./  [inhumanity,  French ; 
iixifm  inhuman,]  Cruelty ;  lavageneis ;  barbarity.— 

Love  which  lover  hurts  is  inhumanity.  Sidney. 
—The  rudenefs  of  thofe  who  muft  make  up  their 
want  of  Juftice  with  inhumanity  and  impudence. 
JT.  Charles.-^ 

Each  focial  feeling  felli 
And  joylefs  inhumanity  pervades. 
And  petrifies  the  heart.  Tbomfon* 

*  INHITMANLY.  adv.  [from  inhuman.]    Sa- 
Wgely;  cruelly  t  barbaroufly.— 

'  O  what  are  thefe 

Death's  minifters,  not  men :  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men ;  and  multiply 
Ten  thoufand  fold  the  fin  of  him  who  flew 
His  brother  I  .    Milton. 

—4,  who  have  eftabliihed  the  whole  fyllem  of  all 
true  politenefs  and  refinement  in  converiation, 
think  myfelf  moft  inhumanly  treated  by  my  coun- 
trymen.   Scivift.  •         V 

*  To  INHUMATE.  To  Inhume,  v.  a,  [inhu- 
mery  Fr.  bumof  Lat.]    To  bury ;  to  inter. — 

Weeping  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  flatn. 


Monro,  pubHfhed  in  the  Medical  EBays^  voL  i.  p* 
79*  **  The  inftrument  with  which  the  Uqoor  is 
commonly  thrown  into  the  veJOels  is  a  tight  eafy 
going  fyringe  of  brafs,  to  which  federal  Ihort  pipes 
are.&ted,  and  can  be  fixed  by  fcrews»  the  other 
extremities  of  thefe  pipes  being  of  difiei«>t  dia- 
meters without  any  fcreWy  that  they  may  Aide 
into  other  pipes,  which  are  fo  ttaJ&Vf  adapted 
to  them  at  one  end,  that  when  they  are  preiTed 
a  liftle  together,  ndthing  can  pafs  between  them : 
and  becaufe  their  cohefion  is  not  fo  great  as  to 
refifl;  the  puihing  force  of  tfaexinjedtion,  which 
Woul<)  drive  off  this  fecond  pipe,  and  fpoil  the 
whole  operation ;  therefore  the  extremity  of  this 
fecond  fort  of  pipes,  which  receives  the  firft 
kind,  is  formed  on  the  outfide  into  a  fquares 
bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  rifing  circle, 
which  hinders  the  ke^,  that  clofeiy  grafps  the 
Square  part,  finom  Aiding  backwards  or  forwards; 
or  a  bar  of  brafs  muft  ftand  out  from  each  fide 
of  it  to  be  held  with  the  fingers.  The  othq:  extre- 
mity of  each  of  thefe  iecond  fort  of  pipes  is  of  dif- 
ferent diameter;  and  near  it  a  circular  notdr,  ca- 
pable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be  funk  into  it,  is 
formed ;  b^  this,  the  thread  tying  the  vefifel  at 
which  the  mjedion  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed lo  Aide  off.    Befides  this  form  defcribed. 


Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain.     Pope. '  common  to  all  this  fecond  fort  of  pipes,  ^c  ought 


INHUMATION.  «./.  in  chemiftry,  a  method 
of  digefting  fubftances,  by  burying  the  veAel  in 
which  they  are  contained  in  horfe  dung  or  earth. 

INIA,  two  rivers  of  Ruifia ;  one  of  which  runs 
into  the  Oby,  and  the  other  into  the  Lena. 

iNlAMBIi  a  river  of  Brafil. 

*  To  INJECT.  <;.a.  [injeam,  Lat.]  r.  To  throw 
In  ;  to  dart  in. — ^Angels  inje3  thoughts  into  omr 
minds,  and  know  our  cogitations.  Glanville.  9. 
To  throw  up  J  to  caft  up. — 

Tho'  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  furround 

The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  injeS  on 
mound.  Pope. 

(i.)  »  INJECTION.  «. ;.  [injeaion,  Fr.  injeaioy 
Lat.]  I.  The  adt  of  caftip^  in.— This  fait  powder- 
led  was,  by  the  repeated  injeaion  of  well-kindled 
icfaarcQal,  made  to  fla(h  like  melted  nitre.  Boyle. 
a. 'Any  medicine  made  to  be  injeded  by  a  fyringe, 
or  any  other  inftrument,  into  any  part  of  the  bo- 
dy.  Quiney,  3.  The  adl  of  filling  the  veffel*  with 
wax,  or  any  other  proper  matter^  tb  Aiew  their 
Aiapes  and  ramifications,  often' done  by  anato* 
mifts.  Qtdney. 

\'  {%.\  Injection,  in  medicine,  ($  z.  def.  %,)  figni- 
fies  alfo  the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid  mcdi^ 
cines  into  the  body  by  a  fyrin^e,  tube,  clyfter- 
pipe,  o^  the  fike. ' 

\3«)  iNjECtlON,  in-  fuFgery,  the  throwing  in 
fome  liquor  or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  in- 
cifion.  This  praftice,  and  that  of  transfusion, 
ot*  the  conveying  the  Arterial  blood '  of  one  fiian, 
or  6ther  animal,  into  another,  were  once  greatly 
pt'adifed,"  but  are  nqw  very  piroperly  I4td  atfide. 

i4.)  Injection,  anatomical,  the  filling  the 
els  of  abuihan,  or  qlhei:  animal  body,  with 
fome  coloured  fubftance,  in  order  to  make  their 
figures  and  ramifications  vifible. 
'  I.  Injection  of  the  blood-vesvcis^  The 
|>eft  account  of  the  method  of  injed^ing  tbe.y27»- 
S^/crvus  Ycflels  of  animalsi  is  that  by'thelate  Dr 


to  have  fome  of  the  larger  ones,  with  an  additional 
mechanifm,  for  particular  purpofes;  as,  for  in- 
ftijnce,  #hen  the  larger  veflHs  are  injected,  the 
pipe  faftcned  into  the  veflel  ought  either  to  have 
a  valve  or  a  ftop-cock,  that  may  be  turned  at  plea- 
fure,  to  hinder  any  thing  to  get  out  from  the  vef- 
fel  by  the  pipe ;  otly;rwiie,  as  the  injedion,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people 
employed  in  making  theinje^on  muft  either  con« 
tinue  ailibat  while  in  the  fame  pofture ;  or,  if  the 
fyringe  is  too  fcbn  taken  off,  the  injeded  liquor 
runs  out,  and  the  larger  veffels  are  emptied.  When 
tbe  fyringe  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all 
the  liquor  neceflary  to  fill  the  veffelSf  there  is  a 
necefiity  of  filling  it  again.  If,  in  order  to  do 
this,  the  fyringe  was  to  be  taken  off  from  the  pipe 
fixed  in  the  veflel,  fome  of  the  injedion  would  be 
loft,  and  what  was  expofed  to  the  air  would  cool 
and  harden  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  pipes  ought  to 
have  a  reflected  curve  tube  coming  out  of  their 
fide,  with  a  valve  fo  difpofed,  that  no  liquor  can 
come  from  the  ftraight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one, 
but  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pafs  from 
the  crooked  to  the  ftraight  one :  the  iiyedtortfaen, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  refleded 
pipe  immerfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injeded»  may, 
as  foQn  as  he  has  puflied  out  the  firft  fyringeful, 
fill  it  again  by  only  drawing  back  the  fucker;  and, 
repeating  this  quickly,  will  be  afble  to  throw  feve- 
ral  fyringefuls  into  the  veffels.  All  thefe  different 
forts  of  pipes  are  commonly  made  d  brafs.  The 
liJ^uoTs  thrown  into  the  veffels,  with  a  defign  to 
fill  the  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  either  fuch  as  will 
incorporate  with  water,  of  fuch  as  are  oily ;  both 
kinds  have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences ; 
which  I  Aiall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  and  &all 
conclude  with  that  which  I  have  found  by  experi- 
ence to  fucceed  beft.  All  the  different  kinds  of 
glue,  or  ichthyocoils^,^  fyths,  comnooh  gliie,  &c. 
diffolved  and  |>r«tty  much  diluted^  mix  c^ly  with 
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fufRcient  adhelloa  to  the  partid^sof  the  fubftaM£ 
with  which  it  is  colouredt  to  keep  them  from  k- 
paratiDgy  and  it  intimately  incorporates  with  the ' 
coarfer  inje^ion ;  by  which*  if  the  injedion  ii« 
rightly  managed^  it  is  impoiiible  for  the  iharpefl: 
eye  to  dilcover  th^t  two  forts  have  been  made  ufe 
of.  All  the  liquors  with  which  the  veiTels  of  ani- 
mals are  artificially  filled,  having  very  faint*  and 
near  the  lame  colours,  would  not  all  appear  in  the 
very  fmall  veiTels,  becaufe  of  their  becoming  en- 
tirely diaphanous,  without  a  mixture  of  ibme  fiib* 
fiance  to  impart  its  colour  to  them  ^  and  wheie 
feveral  forts  of  even  the  largeil  veilels  of  any  part 
were  filled*  one  fort  could  not  be  diiUnguifiied 
from  another,  unlefs  the  colour  of  each  was  di& 
ferent ;  which  h\is  likewife  a  good  efife^  in  makii^ 
preparation^  more  beautiful.  Wherefore  anatOn 
roids  have  ipac^e  ufe  of  a  variety  of  fuch  fubftancesy 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions^ 
preparation  is  to  be  kept,  the  larger  veiTels  ap-  ,  fuch  as  gamboge,  fafiron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  6ccu 


the  anlsul  fluids^  which  ifi  of  great  advantage ; 
and  will  pafs  into  very  (mall  ve0els  of  a  well-cho* 
fen  and  prepaured  fubje€t,  and  often  anfwer  the  in- 
tention fumciently,  where  the  defign  is  only  to 
prepare  fome  very  fine  membrane,  on  which  no 
veOels  can  be  expe^ed  to  be  feen  fo  large  as  the 
ejre  can  difcover  whether  the  tranfverfe  fe^ions 
of  the  veflels  would  be  circular,  or  if  their  fides 
are  collafped.  But  when  the  larger  velTels  are  alfo 
to  be  prepared,  there  is  a  nianifeft  difad vantage 
to  the  ufefulnefs  and  beauty  of  the  prepaVation ; 
for  iS  nothing  but  the  glutinous  liquor  is  injedled, 
one  cannot  keepa  fubje^  fo  long  as  the  glue  takes 
of  becoming  firm ;  and  therefore,  in  di^Teding  the 
ifljeded  part,  feveral  veflels  will  -probably  be  cut 
and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one  may  indeed 
either  foak  the  part  well  in  alcohol,  which  coagu- 
lates the  glue;  but  then  it  becomes  fo'  brittle, 
that  the  lealt  handling  makes  it  crack ;  and  if  the 


pear  quite  fhrivelled,  when  the  watery  part  of^ti^e 
injedion  is  evapprated :  -or  the  efflu^  of  the  injec- 
tion may  be  prevented,  by  carefully  tying  every 
veflel  befoie  we  are  obliged  to  cut  it  j  fiill,  how- 
ever, that  does  not  hinder  the  veflels  to  contra^ 
when  the  glue  ia  drying.  If,  to  obviate  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, the  glutinous  liquor  fliould  firil  be  in- 
jected in  fuch  quantity  ^  the  capillary  velTels  will 
contain,  and  the  common  oily  or  waxy  injedtiop 
is  puflied  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  larger  veflels 
diftended,  the  wax  is  very  apt  to  harden  before  it 
has  run  far  enough ;  the  two  forts  of  liquors  never 
miis  to  mix  irregularly,' and  the  whole  appears  in- 
terrupted  and  broken  by  their  foon  feparating 
fi'om  each  other;  which  is  (till  more  jemarkable 
afterwards,  when  the  watery  particles  are  evapo- 
rated. Spirit  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with, water 
and  oils,  and  fo  far  is  proper  to  fill,  the  -vcv^  (m^l 


which  can  be  eafily  procured  from  painters.  *Mf 
defign.^ing  only  to  confider  thofe  that^  fit  Iq' 
b^  mi^ed.with  the  injeding  Uquors  propoled  to 
fill  capillary,  veflels,  which  is  fcarce  ever  to  be 
dqne  in  any  other,  except  the  branches  of  the  ar- 
teries and  of  fome  veins,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  ta 
.the  common  colours  employed  to  tbeie  laft  named 
two  iorts  of  veflels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  fometimea  blue,  without  mentioning  the 
others,  which  require  very  little  phoiee.  Ao^to- 
mifts  have,  I  imagine,  propofed  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural colours  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  a  Uvin^ 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  fub^ 
ftance,  and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green :  from 
which,  however,  there  are  other  advantages,  fuch 
as  the  ftrong  refiedion  which  fuch  bodies  make  of 
the  rays  of  light,  and  the  unaptnefs  moft  fuch  bo- 
dies have  to  tranfmit  the  fame  rays,  without  at 


ler  veflels  with :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coagu-    leaft  a  confiderable  refledion  of  the  rays  peculiar 
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lates  any  of  our  liquor  it  meets,  which  fometimes 
'  blocks  up  the  veflels  fo  much,  that^  no  more  in- 
jedion \^1  j>afs  *  then  it  fcarce  lyiirfu^nd  fome 
of  the  pov^ders  that  prove  the  moft  durable  co- 
burs  ;  and*,  as  it  entirely  evaporates,  the  veflels 
muit  become  very  fmall;  and  the  fmall  quantity 
of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for  con- 
neding  its  particles  together,  generally  is  feen  fo 
ioterrupted*  that  the  imall  ramifications  of  veflels 
rather  have  the  appearances  of  random  icratches 
of  a  pencil,  than  oi  regular  continued  canals. 
Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, may  lometimes  be  made^to  fill  very  fmall 
veflels,  and  keep  the  Lu-ger  ones  at  a  full  ftretch  ; 
but  where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are 
Hill  in  the  veflels^  it  is  liable  to  ftpp  too  foon,  and 
never  can  be  introduced  into  numbers  of  veflels 
which  other  liouors  enter ;  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that 
verf  little  handling  makes  it  crack,  and  thereby 
renders  the  preparation  very  ugly.  The  method 
I  have  always  fucceeded  beft  with,  in  making 
what  may  be  c2X\td  fubtile  or  fine  injeQions^  is,  firS 
to  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  tupentine,  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  fmall  veflels ;  and 
immediately  after,  to  pufli  the  common  coaife  in- 
jedion into  the  larger  ones.  -The  oil  is  fubtile 
enough  to  enter  rather  fmaller  capillary  tubes  than 
any  colouring  can ;  its  refinous  parts,  which  re- 
main after  the  fpirituoiis  are  evaporated*  give  a 


to  themfelves;  or,  in  other  words,  their  unfitneJb 
^  become  completely  pellucid ;  without  which, 
the  very  fine.veilTcls,  after  being  injeded*  would 
ftili  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or  vegetable 
fubftances  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  injedions* 
fuch  as  cochineal,  laque,  rod.  anchufa^  Brazil 
wood,  indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of 
being  liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  ftop 
fome  of  the  veflels  \  their  colour  fades  foonei*  when 
kept  dry ;  they  hiore  eafily  yield  fbeir  tindure 
when  the  parts  are  prefcrved  in  a  liquor ;  and  ratSy 
mice,  and  infeds  will  take  them  for  food:  for 
which  reafons,  though  I  have  frequently  fucceed- 
ed in  injcding  them,  I  rather  prefer  the  mineral 
kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vetmilion  for  red|  of 
which  this  laft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  gives  the  brighteft  colour,  and  is  commonly  to 
be  bought  finely  levigated.  The  green-coloured 
powder  generally  ufed  is  verdigreafe ;  but  I  rather 
choofe  that  preparation  of  it  called  dijlilled  'verdl* 
greafe;  becaufe  its  colour  is  brighter,  and  it  does 
not  fo  often  run  intp  fmall  knots  as  the  common 
verdigreafe,  but  diflblves  in  the  oily  liquors.  The 
method  of  preparing  the  injedion  compofed  of 
thefe  materials,  is  to  take^for  the  fine  one,  a  pound 
of  clear  oil  of  turpentinerwhich  ib  gradually  pour- '' 
ed  on  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  diftilled  yer- 
digre4fe  finely  powdered,  or  rather  well  levigated 
by  grinding  on  marb!e;  ftir  them  well  with  a  fmalV 
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'^oodeafpdtula-till  they  are  exaftly  rAixed,  thfti 
-  ftritto  all  through  a  fine  linen  rag.  The  feparati«n 
of  the  grolfer  particles  i§,  however,  rather  better 
-made,  by  pouring  fome  ounces  of  the  oil  upon  the 
-t>owdler,  and,  after  (lirring  them  together  ftiong 
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as,  if'the  water  is^toa  bcft,  thevefietg  ihrinl,  and 
the  blood  coagulates.  From  time  to  tine  we 
fqoeeze  out  the  liquids  ^8  much  aapoffiUe  at  the 
cut  veffel  by  which  the  tnjed^ioD  is  to  be  thrown 
in.    The  fime  this  maceration  is  to  be  cootioued. 


'iy,-ftop  rubbing  with  the  fpatulafor  a  iecond  or    is  always  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  thefubied, 


lb,  and  pour  off  into  a  clean  ve(]el  the  oil  with*  the 
^^ermilion  o;-  Terdi^reaie  fafpended  in  it ;  and  con- 
-tinue  this  fort  of  operation  tiUyeu  obferye  no  more 
'6f  the  powder  come  off;  and  all  that  remains  is 
'gramitated.  The«)arfer  inje<ftion  is  thus  prepa- 
id :  Take  tallow,  I'lb.  wax,  bleached  white,  5  oz. 
fallad  oil,  3  oz.  meit  them  in  a  ikillet  put  over  a 
'lamp:  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2  02.  and  as 


the  bulk  and  thicknefs  ef  what  we  defign  to  injed, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  weobfenre  in  the  lei- 
fels,  which  can  only  be  teamed  by  experience ;  at 
iealti  ^ovyever,  c^  ought  to  be  taken,  that  tbe 
whole  fubjedt,  or  parfbiacerated,  is  peHedly  weil 
warmed  all  through ;  and  that  we  continue  the 
prefTure  wtth  our  hands^  till  no  more  blood  can  be 
brought  away,  whatever  pofition  we  pnt  the  fub* 


•foon  as  this  is  diflblvedv  gradually  fprinkle  in  of  jedt  in.  When' the -fynnge,  inje^ions,  and  fab- 
tTermilioh  or  verdigreafc  prepared^  3  oz.  then  pafs  ^jed*  are  all  in  readinefs,  one  of'thefecond  fort  ef 
All  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed  linen  cloth^  to  pipes^  is  qhofen,  as  near  to'tbediameterof  thevef- 
^feparate  all  the  grofPer  particles;  and,  when  you  'fel  by  which  the  inje&ionfs  to  be  thrown  as  pof- 
.defign  to  make  it  run-  far  into  the  veffels,  feme  oil  lible ;  for  if  the  pipe  is  too  large^  it  is  almoft  need- 
ef  tncpentihe  may  be  added  iraniediately  before  it  -fcfs  to  tdl,  it  cannot  be,  introduced.  •  If  the  pipe 
is  ufed;    'fhe  next  thing  to  be  confidercKl,  and  in-    is  mnth'&naller  than  the  veflel,  it  is  fcarce  pofl- 


-deed,  what  chiefly  contributes  to  the  fuccefs  of  in- 
jedtions»  is  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the  fub- 
jt&  whofe  veflfels  ^re.to  be  frHed.  ^In  choofing  a 
•fit  fubjeft,'  take  thefe  few  general  rules :  i .  The 
younger  the  creature  to  be  tnjefted  is,  the  injec- 
tion willy  ceteris  paribus,  go  farthejt,  and  we 
ver/a,  u  The  more  the  creature's  ^mds  h'ave 
beenMiffoIved  and  exhanfted  in  life,  the  Asecefs  of 
the  operation  will  be  greater.  3.  The  leA  f^lid 
the  part  defigned  to  be  irtjeded  is,' the  more  vef- 
ic4s  will  be  filled.  4.  The  more  membranous  and 
tranfparent  part  a  are,  the  injedtion  (bows  better ; 
Whereas,  id  the  folid  very  hard  parts  of  a  rigid  old 
creature,  that  has  died  v^ith  its  vefiels  full  of  thick 


ble  to  tie  them 'fO'^rmly  together,  bub,  by  the 
wrioklShg  6f  the  eoidts  of  the  veflely  fome  imall 
paflage  will  be  left;  by  which  part  of  the  injeetioa 
will  fpjfing  back  6n  the  injeiftor  in  the  time  irftbe 
operation,  and  tbeneareft  veflel  remain  afterwards 
undillended,  by  the  lofsof  the  quantity  that  oozes 
oat.  Having  chofen  a  -fit  pipe,. it  is  introduced 
lit  the  cut  orifice  of  the  yefle],  or  at  an  incifion 
made  in  the  fide  of  it ;  atrd  then  a  waxed  thread 
being  brought  round  the  veffel,-  as  near  to  its 
-coats  as  poffible,  by  the  hdp  of  a  needle,  or  a  flex- 
ible eyed  probe,  the  furgeon's  knot  is  made  with 
the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly  as  the  thread 
ean^llow^  taking  care  that  it  fhall  befunk  into 


^Irong  blood,  it  is  fcarce  pcfffible  to  injcdt  great  the  circular  notch  of  the^ipc  all  round,  othervrife 
-TMnnbers  of  fmall  veffds.  Therefore,  in  preparing  it  \i^ll  very,  eafily  Aide  off,  and  the  pipe  will  be 
a  mbjeta  for  injeAing,  the  principal  things  to  be  brought  pat  probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation, 
Vmed  at  arr,  To  dlfTohe  the  fluids,  empty  the  which  ruins  it.  If  there  have  been  .large  veflels 
-veflTds  of  them,  relax  the  foKds,  and  prevent  the  cut,  which  comjnitoicate  With  the  vefTels  you  de- 
injeftion's  coagulating  too  foon..  To^anfwer  aU  figri  to  inj>dt,  orif  thereare  any  pthers  procccd- 
thefe  intentions,  author^  have  propof^d  to  iijedt  ingfrom  the  lame  trunk,  Whi^h  you  do  not  re- 
tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  tillit  returns  folve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  cartfully  ijow  tied  upy 
clear  and.untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  ve/Tels  to  fave  the  iqjeded  Jiquo^,  and  tnake^he  opera- 
fr^  thereby  fo  emptied  of  blood,  that  all  the  parts  tion.fucceed  better  in  the  view  you  then  have. 


appear*  white ;  after  which  they  pufh  out  the  wa- 
ter by  forcing  in  air  5  and  laflly,  by  preflingwith 
their  hands,  they  fqueeze  the  air  alfo  out.  After 
this  preparation,  one  can  indeed  injedt  very  fub- 
lilely ;  but  generally  there  are  inconveniences  at- 
tending it.  Tor  in  all  the  parts  where  there  is  a  re- 
markable tunica  cellidcfai  it  never  rriifleg  to  be"  filll 
of  the  water,  which  is^apt  to  fpoil  any  parts  de- 
figned to  be  p^eferved  either  wet  or  dry;  and 
fome  particles  of  the  water  feldom  mifs  to  be  mix- 
ed  m  the  larger  as  well  as  the  fmaller  vjjfTels  with 
the  oily  InjeAion,  and  make  it  appear  difcontinued 
and  broken :.  wherefore,  it  is  much  better  to  let 
this  inje^ion  of  water  alone,  if  it  can  be  poffibly 
avoided,  and  rather  to  macerate  the  body  or  part 
to  be  inje^ed  a  confiderable  time  in  water,  made 
•fo  warm  as  one  can  hold  his  hand  eafily  in  it ;  ta- 
king care  to  keep  it  of  an. equal  warmth  all  the 
time,  by  taking  out  fome  of  thb  water  as  it  cools, 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  place ;  by  which 
the  veflels  will  be  fufficiently  foftened  and  relaxed^ 
the  blood  will  be  melted  down,  and  the  injedtion 
can  be  in  no  danger  of  hardening  too  foon ;  where« 


When  all  this  is  done,  both  forts,  of  ii\jedions  are 
io  be  warmed'  over  a  Tamf)*  taking  care  to  ftir 
them  cqnflat^tly,  left  the  colouting  powder  fall  to 
the  bottom' alia  bum.  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs 
be  made  no  vsrarmer  than  will  allow  the  ^finger  to 
remain  in  it^if  the  fubjedi  has  been  prcviouily  well 
"Warmed  in  water ;  when  the  maceration  has  not 
been  made,  the  oil  ought  to  be  fcalding  hot,  that 
it  may  warm  all  the  parts  which,  are  defigned  to 
be  injefted.  The  coatleinjeaion. ought  to  be 
"brought  near  to  a  boiling.  In  the  mean  time,  ha- 
ving wrapt  feveral  folds  of  linen  round  the  parts 
of  the  fyringe  which  the  operator  is  to  gripe,  and 
fecured  the  lineii  with  thread,  the  fyringe  is  to  be 
made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  feveral 
times  up,  and  the  pipe  within  the  veflel  is  to  be 
warmed  by  applying  a  fponge  dipped  in  warm 
water  to  it.  After  all  is  ready,  the  fyringe  bein^ 
cleared  of  the  water,  the  injedtor  fills  it  with  the 
finer  inje^ion ;  and  then  introducing  the  pipe  of 
the  fynnge  into  that  in  the  veifel,  he  prefTes  them 
together,  and  either  with  one  hand  holies  this  lalt 
))ipeinn|  wtth*theothergripe8tbefyrii)gb,and  with 

the 


his  breift  pulhw  tiie  fucker;  or,  ghnng  the  pip*  wfcich  the  homidity  is  eraporated  from  them,    ft 

in  the  Teflel  to  be  hdd  by^an  afliftatti  in  any  of  wiD  likewife  be  neceffary  to  incline  the  parts  16 

the  vj^ys  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  thefe  various  ways  to  the  light,  as  fomc  of  the  ▼efle?* 

foru  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  are  moft  eafily  difcoTcrable  in-  one  pofition,  and 

and  pufnes  the  fucker  with  the  other,  and  confe-  fome  in  another.  •  The  ladeal  trunks  under  the 

quently  throws  m  the  inje^ion,  which  ought  to  peritoneal  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  the  lym* 

be  done  flowly,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  pro-  phatics  on  the  external  furfiice  of  the  liver,  &c. 

portioned  to  the  length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  particularly  recjuhre  this  method.  Hedifcommends 

be  iDJe£b?d,  and  ftrength  of  the  ve/Tets.  'Phe  quan-  the  ufe  of  magnifying  glaflVs.  ••  f  am  perfuadcd(fays 


tity  of  this  fine  injeftron  to  be  thrown  in  is  much 
to  be  learned  by  ufe.  The  only  rule  I  could  ever 
Hx  to  myfelf  in  this  matter  w'as  to  continue  pulh- 
ing  till  I  was  fenfibfe  of  a  flop  wftich  would  re- 
quire a  confiderable  foirce  to  overcome.  But  this 
will  not  bold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  ve0el 


he),  that  thofe  who  attempt  them  through  thft 
medium,  wi|l  not  acqnhie  that  w/w  eriiditus  whicft 
is  obtained  to  a  fuprifing  degree  by  thofe  who 
have  beeir  much  experience  in  injefting  lympha- 
tic veffels;  A  lateral  light  is  likewife  preferable 
to  an  horizontal,  or  even  an  oblique  fkylight* 


arc  not  injefted ;  as,  for  inftance,  when'  the  vefieli  The  fubjed^s  muft  be  laid  upoA  a  table  of  fufficient 

of  the  thorax  only  are  to  be  inje^ed:  for  th*  aor-  height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  -a  ledge 

la  bears  too  greit  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fixed  to  the  table  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  watet 

font  from  it,  and  therefore  lefs  fine  injedion  is  re-  proof;  which  wou|d  be  ufefiil  for  preventing  the 

quilite  here.     As  foon  as  that  (top  is -felt,  the  cjuicklilver,  which  is  almoft  always  neceflary  foe 

lucker  of  the  fyringe  is  to  be  drawn  back,  that  the  injeAing  thefe  veffels,  from  being  loft.    The  fur^ 

ncarcft  large  veffels  may  be  jemptied.    Then  the  face  of  the  table  ihould  likewife  be  hollowed,  fo 

fyringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of  the  fine  injedion,  that  the  mercury  which  falls  may  be  colle^ed  \h 

and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is  to  be  piifhed  the  middle,  where  an  hole  with  a  ftopper  may  \» 

iato  the  veffels  quickly  and  forcibly,  having  al-  made  to  take  out  occafionaify  the   qdickfilTer 

ways  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  ot  the  which  colleds.    Such  a  table  would  alio  be  con- 

velTels,  bulk,  &c.  of  the  part.    Continue  to  thruft  veniertt  for  holding  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  fleej^'- 

the  fucker,  till  a  full  flop,  or  a  fort  of  pnlh  back-  iti|;  membranous  parts  Which  afeTrequently  to  be 

wards,  is  felt,  wl^pn  you  muf^  beware  of  thruftin]^  injeA^ ;  and  which,  from  being  expofed  to  the 

any  more,  otherwif6  fonie  of  the  veffels  will  be  air,  become  dry ;  which  alfo  it  is  inconvenient 


burfted,  and  the  whole,  or  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  the  preparation  you  deligned,  wifl  be  fpoiled 
by  the  extravafatloA,  bnt  rather  immediately  ftop 
the  pipe  by  the  'tiim-cock,  and  take  out  the  fy- 
ringe to  clean  it,  and  allow  fufficient  time  for  the 
coarfe  injedion  to  coagulate  fully,  before  any  part 
is  differed.  Ruyfch,  immediately  after  throwing 
in  the  ioje^on,  put  the  body 'into  cold  water, 
and  ftirred  it  continually  for  tome  time,  to  pre- 
vent the  vermilion  (eparating  from  the  tallow,'* 

II.  (i.J  The  Injection  of  thh  tYMPHAtic 
iTST  EN  18  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  fan- 
goiferous,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of 
the  veffels ;  fo  that  till  very  lately  it  was  ainioft 
quite  impradlicable.  Methods  indeed  had  been 
attempted  for  this  purpofe ;  but  by  the  improper 
form  of  the  inftruments,  and  the  inferior  fkill  of 
anatomifts  in  former  times,  we  may  jnftly  look 
npon  this  as  one  of  the  moft  modem  improvements 
in  anatomy.  The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered, 
vhen  the  lymphatics  are  to  be  inje(5ted,  is  a  pro^ 
per  method  of  difcovering  them  ;  for  this  is  by  no 
means  an  eafy  matter,  on  account  of  their*  fmaff- 


and  hazardous  to  move  into  water  during  thk 
time  of  operation.  B^en  a  common  table  witk 
a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  may  anfwer  the  puh- 
pgfe;  the  hole  may  be  round  or  fquare  accord^ 
ing  to  the  fancy  of  the  anatorhift ;  bqt  the  table 
muft  be  conltmAed  pf  fuch  materials  as  are  nek 
liable  to  warp  in  warm  water.  Should  the  anatoJ« 
mift  not  be  provided  with  either  df  thefe  tables^ 
the  parts  muft  be  laid  iii  a  tray  or  earthen  difb; 
that  the  guickfilver  may  be  fayed**'  1* he  materia 
als  for  inje^ng  thefe  veffels  are  only  quickfilver, 
and  the  ceraceou's  or  coarfe  injeftion  of  anatomtfts  5 
the  former  being  always  ufcd'in  injedting  the  lym- 
phatics and  ladeals,  it  being  almoft  impoifit>le  to 
fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  Tb'^ 
ceraceous  injedtion  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoratie 
dlid;  and  in  foqie  t)articular  inftances,  where  th^ 
lymphatic  trunks  have  t)een  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  ft2e,  a  coarfe  inje^ion  has  been'mad^ 
nfe  of.  Injections  of  the  lymphatics  may' be  made 
even  while  the  animal  Is  afiye,  and  that  without 
any  great  cruelty,  Ifj  feeding  ft  with  piilk  previa 
ous  to  its  being  ftrangled.    Of.  all  the  barbarous 


ncfs  and  tranfparency.— To  find  out  thefe  veffels,  methods  of  openrog  the  animal  while  alive,  the 
the  fubjed  muft  be  viewed  in  a  proper  place;  moft  uiWul  feems  fo  be  that  of  Mr  Hunter,  whd 
where  the  light  is  neither  arery  ftrong  nor*  very 


weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has 'written  a  treatife 
upon  this  fubje^,  recommends  a  winter  forenoon 
fitwn  ten  to  two ;  It  being  chiefly  in  the  winter 
feafon  that  anatomical  preparations  are  made,  and 
becaufe  at  that  time  of  the  day  the  light  is  more 
clear  and  Ready.  He  fays  alfo  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  the  light  paffing  through  the  glafs 


directs  to  perforate  th^  fmUll  inteftines,  and  throvr 
in  ftarch-water  with  folntions  of  mufk,  or  indigo 
in  ftarch- water.  **  In  a  word  (fays  Mr  Sheldon); 
any  gelsftlnous  fluids  rendered  opaque  with  fuctt 
colours  as  will  be  abforbed,  are  extreniely  uleful 
fpr  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  for  much  more  may 
be  feen  by  examming  the  veffels  diftended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  from  natural  adforption  than  by 


of  a  window  is  t)etter  for  this  purppfe  than  tb^  anatomical  injection  praftifed  in  the  dead  body.' 

<^)en  ahr,  as  the  veffels  are  more  diftindtly  feen.  Liberkuhn  firft  difcovcred  the  ampullulsc  by  feed- 

Thc  inje^iog  of  the  veffels  is  likewife  rendered  ing  children  in  whom  the  la^eal  glands  were  ob- 

core  difficult  in  the  open  air  by  the  ^fe  with  ftruifted,  previous  to  their  death,  with  milk;  hf 
Vox.Xll.PikTX.          ,  y  wbich 
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which  met&ly  not  6oly  tb^  ladeal  tninks  became 
diAeoded  with  chyle,  but  tikewife  the  atppullulaB. 
lo  like  manner,  the  abforbing  months  of  the  lac- 
teal vefleis  were  difcoTered  by  Ltberkuhn ;  and 
in  a  fimilar  manner  Afellius  difcovered  the  lac- 
teals  themfeWes.  Thue  alfo  Euftachtnt  difco- 
vered  the  thoracic  dud  in  a  horie  ^  and  Mr  Hew- 
foQ  traced  the  UAtal  vefTels,  lymphatics,  and  tho- 
lacic  dnd,  in  bird^  by  making  ligatures  on  the 
root  of  the  mefentery,  and  other  parts,  which 
bad.  been  ptevioufly  fed  with  barley.  Mr  Hunter 
likewife  was  enabled  to  obferve  the  laAeals  of  a 
crocodile  when  diftended  with  chyle.  The  coarie 
ittjedion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of  mutton 
fiiet  and  yellow  refin,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
thirds  of  refin  to  one  of  fuet.  It  required  of  a 
thicker  confiftence,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity 
of  pure  wax ;  if  of  a  fdfter  quality^  we  may  aug- 
ment the  quantity  of  fuet :  Orpiment  or  Igog's 
yellow  is  generally  made  ufe  of;  though  others 
are  equally  proper,  prcrwided  they  be  fine  enough. 

(ii.)   InjECTtOtf    OF    TMt    LrMPNATlCS,    IN* 

trauMEMTS  NEcIssARY  FOE.  Thefe  are  the  in- 
jcdting  tube  and  pipes,  lancets,  blowpipes,  knives^ 
fciflars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread.  The  old 
ynjeding  tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  entirely 
ufaefs,  the  pipe  bdog  fixed  in  a  ghifii  tube  two 
or  three  feet  long ;  which  is  one  of  the  reafons 
why,  before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the 
lymphatic  fyftem  could  be  inje^eci.  Tubes  of 
fuch  a  length  are  entirely  unmanageable  by  one 
perfott,  and  it  is  impoffibk  to  perform  the  opcra^ 
tion  properly  with  two.  To  perform  it  in  the 
beft  manner,  the  inftrument  ihould  be  held  in  the 
hand  Uk^  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  inftruments  uied 
by  our  author  are  tubes  made  either  of  glaOi  or 
of  brafs  *f  whidif  when  filled  with  mercury,  may 
be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pen :  a  glafs  tube,  how* 
ever.  Is  prefiei^ble  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  fome* 
what  in  the  finpe  of  a  trumpet ;  fix  inches  and  an 
half  in  length,  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  where 
broadeft,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  where  nar< 
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of  an  inch  broad,  and  ^.of  an  inch  long ;  a  llerf 
piece  and  capillary  tube  being  fcrewed  to  it  as  in 
the  other.  The  lancets  ihould  be  exquifitely 
(harp,  to  cut  into  the  lymphatic  veiTds.  The 
latter  are  eafily  inflated  by  the  finatt  fihrer  blow- 
pipes ufuaUy  put  up  in  the  diflefting  caies  by  the 
London  mathematical  iBt^mment  nukers :  dilTeQ'' 
ing  kniTCS^  fine  pointed  fciflTarSy  accurately  made, 
diue^ing  forceps,  with  ftrai^fat  or  crooked  needlesy 
are  likewife  fubAituted  with  advantage^  as  not 
bein^  aflfeded  by  the  quickfilver. 

(iii.)  Injection  of  the  LtMrRATics,  sub* 
JECTS  raopEE  Foa«  Mr  Sheldon  recommends, 
that  they  fhould  be  as  free  from  fat  as  poiBble: 
he  has  al  way  8  found, in  thehnman  fubje^,  thofe  who 
died  univenally  dropfical,  or  of  ari  afcitesor  anaiar- 
ca,  tp  be  the  beft,  for  the  following  reafons,  viz.  in 
fuch  there  Is  little  or  no  animal  oil,  and  bnt  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  red  blood ;  both  of  which,  when 
they  occur  in  great  abundance,  very  much  impede 
the  diicovery  of  the  lymphatic  veflels ;  but  when 
the  cellular  vefTels  are  loaded  with  water«  the  ab- 
forbents  are  more  readily  traced,  and  with  left 
riik>  of  wounding  them  in  difTedion :  the  prepa- 
rations alfo,  particularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more 
lafting.  This  circumitance  is  of  molt  confequence 
in  preparing  the  abforbent  veflels  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities  of  the  human  fubjeA.  Of  all  the  vif- 
Cera  in  young  fubjeds,  only  the  liter  and  the  lungs 
can  be  injedted  with  fnccefs ;  and  thefe  may  be  fuc- 
cefsfully  injeded  even  In  the  foetus.  It  will  be  moft 
proper  to  begin  the  operation  upon  the  fobjed 
immediately  after  death,  as  lymph  or  chyle  will 
then  be  more  readily  found  in  the  veflelSy  than 
when  we  wait  a  longer  time. 

(iv.)  Injections  of  the  lYMfHATics,  vari- 
ous METHODS  OF  FaEFAEiNO.  In  preparing  the 
ladeals,  previoofly  diftended  with  milk  in  the  U- 
ytng  fubjed,  it  is  proper  to  have  the  inteftines  and 
mefentertr  plunged  (with  the  ligature  upon  the 
root  of  the  latter)  into  the  redified  fpirit  of  wine'. 
This  procefs  will  coagulate  the  chyle;  and  the 


roweft.    A  collar  of  fieel  half  an  inch  broad,  and    fluid  being  opaque,  the  veflels  will  be  beautifully 


three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  is  cemented  to  this 
pipe,  and  a  foialkr  tube  of  the  fame  metal  is 
{brewed  upon  Uie  end  of  the  collar;  the  whole 
tarminating  in  a  capilUry  tube  about  an  inch  in 
length*  This  lalt  is  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  work  to  execute ;  it  (hould  be  drilled  out 
of  a  foild  piece  of  metal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin 
bit  of  plate  foldered,  as  thefe  are  apt  to  turn  rag. 
ged  in  the  edges,  and  the  folder  is  alfo  liable  to  be 
deftroyed  by  the  nfercury*  Thofo  ufed  by  Mr 
Sheldon  were  made  Iw  drilling  a  fmall  hole  length- 
wile  through  a  bit  of  well- tempered  wire.  It  is 
cleaned  by  means  of  a  very  (mall  piece  of  fteel 
wire  capable  of  paifing  through  the  bore  of  the 
tube.  This  ought  to  be  annealed  left  it  ihould 
break ;  in  which  caiie^  ^he  broken  bit  could  not 
eifily  be  got  out*  Very  fmall  tubes  may  be  made 
of  glals  drawn  out  as  fine  as  we  choofe ;  and 
though  very  apt  to  break,  they  are  eafily  repaised. 
They  ought  to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be 
eafily.  melted.    Sometimes  it  has  been  found  con< 


feen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the  parts,  by  pre- 
ferving  them  in  proof  fpirit  as  wet  fpecimens: 
^  In  this  way  (lays  Mr  Sheldon)  I  have  made,  in 
the  dog,  one  of  the  moft  natural  preparations  that 
can  be  feen  of  the  laAeals  injected  from  their  ori- 
fices by  the  natural  abforption.'^  We  may  alfo 
prepare  the  UQeals  hj  the  method  nfed  by  Mr 
Hunter,  already  aientioned ;  by  which  they  will 
be  very  conibicHous,  by  the  indigo  abforbed  from 
the  cavity  or  the  inteftmes.  By  tying  the  thora- 
ciodud  nearlits  infertion  into  the  angle  formed 
between  the  fubclavian  and  jugular  veins  on  the 
left  fide,  or  by  tying  thefe  veins  on  both  fides,  we 
may  diftend  almoft  all  the  abforbeots  of  the  ani- 
mal.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  thefe  velTels 
in  many  parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  dif- 
covcred,  where  they  can  Karcely  be  traced  by  in- 
jedion,  and  even  m  fome  parts  where  it  is  utter- 
ly impofllble  for  the  tnjedions  lo  readi  them.  An- 
other method  fometimes  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  our 
author,  was  firft  pra^ifed  by  Malpighi.    In  this 


yenient  to  fit  thp  collar  with  a  fteel  ftop-coclu  the  part  is  to  be  fteeped  in  waters  and  the  liquid 
The  brafs  tube  repreiented  by  pur  author  is  about  changed  as  long  as  it  appeara  tinged  with  blood ; 
nine  inches  and  an  half  in  lengthy  and  half  an  inch  foflfering  the  parts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the 
wide  where  wideft.    The  collar  is  a  full  quarter   ihme  water  till  the  putrefiuftioh  begins.  As  foon  as 

thie 
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{his  begtes  to  take  place»  the  air  whieli  iaextricated 
v^ili  difiend  the  Ifmphaticsy  £d  that  they  may  tye  ea* 
£]jr  feeni  and  then  injefted  with  quickSlver.  It  is, 
hovefer,  renuiTkabley  that  this  method  will  not  in 
general  anfwer  fo  welt  in  the  human  fpeciea  as  in 
quadrupeds  ;  the  air  having  never  pafled  by  putro- 
fadioo  into  the  human  laSeals  in  anv  of  the  fiib- 
jeAs  which  Mr  iSheldon  tried,  though  it  will  take 
place  k)  thoie  of  the  horie  or  afs^  and  many  other 
animals ;  drawiagikof  the  ladcals  may  l^ewife  be 
made  in  thia  method  to  very  great  advantage.  In 
fome  parts  of  the  human  body  alfo,  this  method 
may  be  employed  to  advantage;  as  the  liver, 
heart,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  ufefiil  to  make  li« 
gaturcs  oa  the  laiige  trunks  of  the  ve0els  previous 
(o  the  aaceration«  that  thus  the  air  may  be  eon- 
fined  as  (boa  as  it  is  extricated  from  the  coats  by 
potrefaaion.  Our  author  adds*  that  if  ligatures 
^^en  made  upon  the  vfiftt  and  legs  io  artindo 
mortisi  Or  immediately  after  death,  the  iymph 
vould  be  flopped  in  the  veflels,  the  latter  would 
become  dtftended*  amd  might  be  injeded  with 
thegreatefk  £»:iUty  by  the  common  method,  after 
JUkiog  off  the  ligature.  Mr  Sheldon,  m  fuch  a 
cafe,  recommends  the  tourniquet.  **  I  have  rea- 
foD  (fays  he)  to  believe,  ihat  ab(bfptioo  goes  on 
as  lung  as  mufcutar  initabitity  remains  f  which 
M  continues  a  confiderable  tinoe  after  the  gene* 
ral  life  of  the  ^imal  is  loil/'  '  On  this,,  however, 
we  caonot  forbear  to  remark,  that  making  ligatures 
for  fuch  purpofes  upon  a  human  creature  in  arti' 
cfdo  mortut  or  even  inuni^iiateiy  after  death,  ^- 
vourt  fo  much  of  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  thmk 
it  wili  be  oftea  pradtiied.  In  fome  cafes,  even  in 
the  dead  fubjefi,  ligatures  are  ufe^l ;  as  when  we 
are  fearching  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  fingers  and 
toes.  In  theie  it  is  ute&l  to  ftroke  up  the  parts 
with  the  finger*  by  which  means  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  lymph  remaining  In  the  vefij^la  will  be  for- 
ced  upwirds,  and  ftopped  by  the  Ugatgre ;  after 
vhich  the  veiTels  may  be  eafily  injeded  with 
quickfilver,  as  already  mentbned.  To  injed  th(e 
veirel8,wemuft  open  one  ormoreof  them,  dire^ng 
the  point  of  the  lancet  almoft' always  towards  the 
trunk  or  trunks  of  the  vefiels,  and  taking  care  not 
to  carry  the  iocifion  through  the  oppofite  fide. 
If  the  veflel^  happen  to  be  under  the  peritoneum, 
^the  ladeala,  or  under  the  pleura,  as  thelympha. 
tici  of  the  Ukng%f  we  may  cut  into  their  cavity 
through  thefe  membranes.  In  injeding  thofe  of 
the  extremities,  however,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  body,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  difiedt* 
the  ^ti^eh  we  defign  to  fill  away  from  the  fat  and 
reticular  fubftance,  before  we  attempt  to  open 
^em  with  the  lancet.  The  tube  with  the  pipe 
affixed  to  it  is  previoufly  to  be  filled  with  mercu- 
ry :  the  aoatomift  then  inflates  the  vefiel  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe,Nake8  the  tube  from  the  aifift- 
9ot,  and  introduces  the  fmall  tube  into  the  punc- 
ture, lu  this  operatioo  it  will  be  found  neceflary 
not  to  carry  the  tube  fanher  into  the  veffel  than 
15  fitfficient  to  give  the  mercury  a  free  pafiage ; 
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out  any  of  it  paffing  between  the  fide  of  th^  veffe] 
and  fmall  pipe,  we  have  only  to  fill  up  the  tube 
with  merdiury  as  the  latter  descends :  i  hut  if  it  getf 
out,  we  muit  then  tie  the  vefiel.  This,  however, 
ihouki  always  be  avoided  if  poffible  ;  becaufe,  if 
not  very  dexteroufly  performed,, t!he  operator  will 
be  apt  tp  feparate  the  tube  from  the  veuel ;  and  on 
this  account  the  pundure  ought  alwajrs  to  be  very 
finall,  no  larger  indeed  than  is  neceflary  to  allow 
the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difficulty,  f^  the  injedion 
woceeds,  the  prcflure  on  the  fnr&ce  of  the  quick, 
ulver  inuft  be  carried  on  higher  ^d  higher  m  the 
coorie  of  the  lymphatic^  tiH  we  come  near  the 
gland  or  glaiHiff  into  which  the  veffels  terminate; 
otheirwile  we  jQiall  (eldom  y;et  the  c^Us  of  the 

flandi,  or  the  veflela  einerging  from  the  c^po* 
te  fide  of  the  glands,  well  ii^'^ed.  In  injedmg 
the  lymphatic  veifels  of  the  extremities,  it  will  hi 
ufeful  to  ratie  the  part  where  the  pipe  is  iniSerted 
higher  than  the  other  end  of  the  Itnib^  and  to 
make  th<  aiBftant  prefs  with .  his  haiida  along 
the  fkxtk  in  the  conrfe  of  thh  veffels,  which  will 
iavour  the  progre(s.<^  the  injection.  When  the 
veflels  are  fdficiently  filled,  which  may  be  kpoi;m 
by  the  fweOmg  of  them,  and  by  the  refiihmce  the 
mercurv  meets  with,  the  alfiftant  paifes  4  ligature 
about  the  velfef,  and  ties  it  above  the  punifture 
before  the  aaatomifl  withdraws  the  injedHon  pipe. 
The  method  of  injeding  the  larger  trunks  ortho- 
racic  dud  with  thecoarfe  imedion,is  exadly  finoi- 
lar  to  that  alreadv  deicribed  for  the  fanguiferous 
vefiels*  Mr  Sheldon,  however,  reconunends  the 
ufe  of  fome  pipes  ofpax^icular  conftrudion  invent. 
ed  by  bim&lf.  The  ioaprovement  coofifts  in  fhap- 
ing  the  ends  of  the  pipes  like  a  pen  ;  taking  care 
to  mal&.  the  edges  and  point  bhint,  to  avoid  cut- 
ting the  veilel  when  we  introduce  th^.  Thus 
much  larger  tybes  than  thofe  commonly  in  u& 
mavbe  admitted ;.  and  there  is  no  occafion  to 
make  any  bulb  orrifing  near  theextremity  of  thefe 
fmall  pipes  to  prevent  the  thr^ad-^om  flipping 
off:  for  this  will  certainly  hinder  us  "from  iniert* 
ing  pipes  of  fuch  diameter  as  might  otherwife  be 
done.  Having  thus  fliowa  the  method  of  hiject- 
ing  the  lymphatics,  our  author  next  proceeds  to 
defcribe  the  method  of  difleding  and  preparing 
them  either  for  immediate  demonflration,  or  for 
prefervation  for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  dif- 
fedion,  great  care  is  requifite,  on  account  of  the 
exquifite  thinnefs  of  their  coats :  but  if  this  fliould 
happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be  neceflary  to 
introduce  the  pipe  at  the  ruptured  part ;  and  ha* 
ving  fecured  it  above  and  below  ^ith  ligatures, 
to  fill  it  again  as  before  direded.  Our  author  re- 
commends, for  the  purpofe  of  difledion,  fuch 
knives  as  the  Germans  and  French  ufe  in  tracing 
the  nerves.  They  muft  be  made  thin  in  the  blade 
like  lancets,  and  not  much  larger.  A  variety  of 
different  fiiaped  blades,  fome  fingle  and  others  dou- 
ble edged,  will  be  neceffary  for  variouf  parts  of 
the  body ;  the  fault  of  we  common  difleding 
knives  being,  that  they  are  too  thick  in  the  blad^^ 


for  if  we  introduce  it  farther,  ^  paffa^e  <^  the  which  makes  them  foon  blunt,  and  occafioos  the 

mercury  will  be  ioiipeded  by  the  pipe  being  pufli-  trouble  of  perpetual  grinding,  which  is  not  the 

ed  againft  the  fide  of  the  veffe!.    Should  not  the  cafe  with  tho^  ju(  recommended.      A  fharp 

naid  be  able  to  effed  a  paffage,  it  will  then  be  pe-  pointed  forceps  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  lay  fait 

celTary  to  orefs  upon  the  (tirface  of  it  in  the  tube  hold  on   the  fmalleft  portion  of  cellular  fub. 

with  out  fingers.    If  it  defcesd  freelyt  and  with-  ftance ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  ib  ibarp  as  to 
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f ndlinger  th^  punduring  of  O^e  velTeU 
they;  by  any  means  be  bowed  or  ftiff  in  the  fprmg, 
to  prevent  the  finger*  of  the  operator  from  being 
Vearied  in  the  operation,  Ttiev'  (hcmid  alfo  be 
made  in  fnch  a  manner  as  to  bold  large  as  well  as 
fmall  portions  of  TeticuUnrfubllance.  For  diffec- 
titros  of  this  kind>  fine'pointedfciirars  and  lancetf 
fixed  in  handles  are  fometfmes  neceffkty ;  and  it 
IS  frequently^  of  ufe  to  plunge  the  parts  into  wa- 
ter, to  loofen  the  reticular  membrane  connected 
with  the  outfide  of  the  coats  of  the  vefTels  ;  by 
Which  means  they  may  be  diifedted  more  eafily^ 
and  with  lefs  danger  of  woundifig  tfaeiil.  The 
blood  may  be  extrafted  by  frequently  changing 
the  water.  After  being  injeAcd  with  qiiickftlvpr^ 
lhej)art8  ftotrW  not  Ifc  aiflowW  ^o  remain  long  in 
the  ii^aterH^e^iH^.tbe.  vbhftile  alkaji  formed  by 
putrefadiSn  is  'Apt  to  change  fte  colour  of  the 
inercu'ry. '  The  tfiffedHon- being  performed,  the 
t)rebaratfci;ii8tW*n.to  beprefefved  either  in  a  wet 
orory  flrate,  ac^br^n^"-^  its'  nature.  Prepanu 
tions  cnfHe  lafger  pkrtsii  as  t*ie  trunk  of  extremi- 
ties, fhtjyTd'be  preflrrted  ^ty)  and  to  dry  thena 
efftftuaHjr,  tfiey  (hotxid  t>prt3$ofed  to  a  ftee  cur- 
tient  '6f  air,  but  not  to  the  rays  of  the  fan  ;  and 
fhe  vefielsfhoufd  l^edjfpbyedin  then- natural  fitu- 
iatidn.  When  fully  *dried,  ^they  ought  tobevar- 
•  nilhed  over  with  trimlj)aretit  foirit  or  copal  var. 
niAi  \  which  will  ndt  only  prefwve  them  from  iu- 
lieds,  but  render  them'  more  beautiful,  and  the 
veflcls  more  confpicubus.  They  (hould  then  t^ 
Ihclofed  in  glafs  caibs,  placed  in  a  horizontal  po- 
fit^on,  and  handled  as  Jittle  as  poflible.  To  make 
preparations  of  the  thoracic  duft  we  nrnft.  In  the 
firft  place,*  fiB  the  aorta',  veni  cava-fuptjriori  and 
vena  azygostjfr  iritercoftalis,  with  cOarfe  in  k^ion  ; 
then  fA\  with  the  fame  the  veflTels  below  Ae  right 
Crus  or  fittle  mufcTe  of  the  diaphragtn.  The  ()ii<ft 
h  Sometimes  prepared  with  quickfilcer  j  but  Mt 
Sheldon  recommends- to  make  drawings"of  any 
thing  new  or  remarkable  m  preparations  of  the 
lymphatics  with  quickfHterv  as  moft  of  thofe  fpe^- 
Cimensi  particularly  fuch  .is'are  dried,  become  at 
laft  totally  ufelefs  by  the  drying  of  the  vcHels  and 
the  eibape  or  blackening  of  the  mercury  •  or  from 
the  vamilh  growing  opaque  by  age.  The  quick- 
filver  tnje<ftion,  however,  in  fbme  cafes  is  very 
tifeful  Thus,  if  we  wifh  to  demonftraie  the 
valves  in  the  thoracic  du^,  or  ^ny  other  large  ab- 
forbent  veffel,  we  need  only  injedl  the  vefTcls  with 
quickfilver,  diflea  and  dry  them,  then  cut  them 
open,  and  let  the  mercurjr  run  out ;  after  which  the 
valves  will  appear  by  making  feflions  in  the  coats 
of  >he  vefTels.  This  m.iy  be  done  ftillbetter  by  var- 
nifhing  the  veiTels  3  or '4  times  ^fore  the  feftions 
ftre  made ;  becaufe  the  vamifh  will  ftrengthen  the 
fides  of  the  veffel.  In  wet  preparations  the  valves 
in  the  cavities  of  thefe  parts  may  likewife  be  dq- 
inonftrated  by  opening  them ;  or  by  inverting  the 
veflcls,  and  fufpending  them  in  proof  malt  fpirits. 
Thus  the  valves  that  cover  the  terminations  of 
the  thoracic  du(5t  on  theinfideof  the  angle  formed 
between  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins  on  the 
left  fide,  and  thofc  which  terminate  the  lympha- 
tics on  the  right  fide  of  the  neck,  arm,  and  lungs, 
may  be  beautifuHy'dcmonflBatcd.  Specimens  of 
the  ladlcal  veflels,  of  the  abforbents  of  the  heart, 
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_ .,  . ,   (plees,   diaphragm^  ^idneya,    *c, 

may  ie  kept  wet  or  dry,  according  to  tbe  parti- 
cular nature. of  the  preparatioD,  or  the' view  of 
the  anatomic.    See  pRBPAR&TrOH,  §  3.  • 

*  INIMICAL.  aJf,  [mimicus,  Lat.l  Unfnend- 
ty;  unkind;  hurtful;  ftoftile;  adverfe.— (Thi» 
article,  which  is  omitted  in  the  )aft  London  folio 
Edition  of  Jphnfon's  Difttonary,  tj$A»  we  infert 
from  the  8vo  Edit.  1701.) 

*  miMITABILlTY.  n./lfinom  inimitahlf-] 
Incapacity  to  be  imitated. — ^Truths  muft  have  an 
eternal  eitiftencc  in  fome  underftandrog ;  or  ra- 
ther, they  are  the  fame  with  that  underftanding  it- 
felf,  confidered  as  vanoufly  reprefentative,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  modes  of  inimitahility  or  parti- 
fcipatioh.  Norru* 

♦INIMITABLE,  fl^r.    [himiiaMVu,  l^t,  inU 
mitabUf  Fr.]    Abov'e  imitation ;  not  to  be  copied. 
The  portal  Ihone,  inimiiahte  on  earth 

*  By  model,  or  by  (hading  pencil  drawn.  Mi'ton, 

What  is  moft  excellent  is  moft  rnimHabU^ 

Denbam, 

A'n^  imitate  the  imnutahle  fcftc^,  Ih-ydm, 

' — Virf  il  copied  the  ancient  fculptors,  in  that  /«/- 

mitahle  defcription  of  military  fury  in  the  temple 

of  Janus.  Addifoh.   ' 

*  INiMITABLY.  adv.  [from  inrnttaU-,]  In 
a  manner 'not  be  Imitated ;  to  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence above  imitation. — A  man  coukl  not  have 
been  always  blhid  who  thus  inimitabtj  copies:  na- 
ture.  >fl^. —   ' 

Thus  terribly  ^dorn'd  the  figures  fbine, 
Ivtrrjifnbfj  Wrought  with  flrfll  divme.  Popr, 

Charms  fuch  as  thine,  inlmitabiy  great. 

•  •*        *  »  Brocmf, 

*  To  INJOIN.  V,  a.  [enjoiftdrff  Fr.  wJu'\-% 
Lat.f  'T.  To  command ;  to  enforce  by  auth<mty. 
See  Ewjfeiii.— Laws  do  not  .only  teach  wh-?t  is 
good,  but  they  whin  it :  they  have  in  them  a  cer- 
tain conft raining  force.  Hooker, — 

This  garden  tend,  our  pleaCant'talk  injoin'd. 

Milton, 
2.  In  Sbakf/peare^  to  jom.    Not  ufed.— 
The  Ottomites 
Steering  with  due  courfe  towards  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes, 

*  Have  there  infoin*d  them  tvifh  3  fleet.         Shak* 

*  INIQUITblTS.  adj,  [iniqta,  Fr.  from  ini^l- 
taf]    ITnTuft;  wicked. 

.  *  INIQUITY.  »!/.  [m^i7^/;Lat.  inigwtr,  Fr.] 
I.  Ifijuftice;  unrighteoufnefs. — ^Thcre  is  greater 
or  lefs  probability  of  an  happy  iflTue  to  a  tedious 
war,  according  to  the  righteoufnefs  or  wiqtdfr  of 
the  caufe  for  which  it  was  commenced.  SmalrUs^f* 
a.  Wickednefs ;  crime. — Want  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  the  caufe  of  all  iniqwtj  amongfl  men* 
Hooker.^^ 

Till  God  at  laft, 

*  Wearied  with  their  ini^trej,  withdraw 

His  prefence  from  among  them.  Milton^ 

IKIRCHIA,  the  nime  of  the  Oronoko,  at  it| 
fource  between  New  Granada  and  Peru. 

INIS,  an  Irifh  word  fignifying  an  iDand,  whJcl| 
makes  part  of  the  names  of  many  Jflands  on  th^ 
coaft  or  Ireland,  and  of  fome  in  Scotland  :  as, 

Inisbeg,  2  illanda  of  Ireland,  i.  on  the  N  Wj 
coaft  of  Donegal :  a.  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Kerry. 
'     •  iKUi 
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iKis-BoiTFiN,  a  iOes  oo  the  W-'Coaft  of  Dox^e- 
gal  and  Galway.  ;    -- 

iNtscALTRAy     7  two  iflaods  of  Ireland  ia  the 

IniscattbrYs  5  ShaDnon. 

InisdufT}  )  two  iflands  on  theN.  and  W.  coaft 

InisfrsEi  ^  of  Donegal. 

INISGL0RA9  7  two  ifiands  on  the  W.  coaft  of 

iNisGoutA,  3  Mayo. 

Imishae  and  In isha^Vi  two  iflands  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Oalway.  ' 

(i.)ImishaiLi  a  pari {h  of  Scotland  united  to 
that  bf  Glenorcny.    See  Glenorchy,  N°  i. 

(2.)j[)<iSHAlL,  [Caei.  u  c.  Beautiful  IJle,]  an 
ifland  in  Loch-Aw,  in  the  above  parifh,  to  which* 
it  giveE  name.  The  relics  of  the  monaftery  and 
chapel  are  ftill  vifible. 

InisH-Chonnel,  an  idand  of  Scotland,  in 
Loch-Aw,  Argyllfliire,  on  which  are  the  majeftic 
ruins  of  an  ancient  cadle,  now  overgrown  with 
ivy ;  which,  for  feveral  centuries^  was  the  chief 
refidence  of  the  Argyll  family, 

Imishegil,  an  iflaM  near  Mayo  county. 

Inish-Eraith,  an  illand  of  Scotland,  in 
Loch-Awy  on  which  are  the  ruins  o^  a  chapel 
with  burying  grounds.  The  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  of 
Campbelton,  in  his  AuthenticHj  of  Offian^s  JPoemj, 
mentions  this  as  the  ifle,  to  which  the  traitor 
Eratb  beguiled  Duaroy  as  related  in  one  of  the 
Song's  of  Selma. 

Imisherka'n,  an  ifland  of  Cork,  on  the  W.  fide 
of  Baltimore  harbour,  6  miles  in  circumference. 
Lon.  9.  19.  W.     LRt.  51.  a^.  N. 

Inishugh,  an  ifle  near  Mayo  couaty. 

iNisKEAy  North,?  two  iflands  on  the   W« 

Ihjskca>  South,  J  coaft  of  Mayo,  qiie  mile 
feparate.    Ix)n.  10.  o.  W.    Lat.  54.  9.  N. 

Inis KERREY,  an. ifle  near  Clare  county.  /    . 

lNisMAiM,an  illand  in  Oalway  Bay.  . 

IsisMURRY,  an  ifland  between  Sligo  and  Done* 
gal  Bays.    Lon.  8.  ,^3.  W..  Lat.  54.  26.  N. 

iKisTEGELi.an  ifle  pn  the  W.  coaft  of  Mayo. 

In  I  sTiOG  HE,  a  borough  .of  Ireland  in  Kilkenny, 
Leinftei ;  13  miles  SW.  of  Kilkenny,  and  6^  fVom 
Dublin.    It  has  two  fairs. 

Inistuiscar,  an  ifland  on  the  W.  coaft 'of 
Kerry.    Lon.  10.  26.  W.    Lat.  5a.  8.  K.' 
'  Injstvre,  an  ifla  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Mayo.    * 

*  INITIAL,  adj.  [initiah  Fr.  inifialijt  from 
ifiitmmi  Lat.]  I.  Placed  at  the  .begitioingf — In 
the  editions,  which  had  no  more  than  the  htitiaJ 
letters  of  names,  he  was  made  by  Keys  to  hurt 
the  inofienfive.  Pope.  a.  Incipient;  not  com^ 
plete. — Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to 
the  prefervation  of  health,  and  cures  many  initiaJ 
difeafes ;  but  the  toil  of  the  mind  deftroys  health, 
and  generates  maladies.  Harvey, — ^The  fchools 
have  ufed  a  middle  term  to  exprefs  this^edtion, 
and  have  called  it  the  initial  fear  of  God.  Rogers, 

•  INITIATE.  aJj\  [iniiie,  Fr.  iru'tiatuj,  Ut,] 
Unpradifed^r— 

My  ftrange  and  felf-abufe 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  ufe ; 
We're  yet  but  young.  Sbak. 

(1.)  ♦  To  Initiate,  -p.  a.  linitier,  Fr.  initio, 
tat.]  To  enter ;  to  inftru<5l  in  the^mdimerrt^  of 
an  art;  to  place  in  ^  new  ftate;  to  put  into  a 
pew  fociciy.— Providence  would  only  ih//w/^ man- 
kind into  the  ufcful  |powle^ge  of  her  treafures. 


leaving  the  reft  to  employ  our  indaftry*  Jfoivr-* 
To  initiate  his  pupil  in  any  part  of  learning,  an 
ordinary  fkill  in  the  governour  is  enough.  Locke. 
He  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before 
he  was  one  and  twenty.  SpeSaton — No  fooner 
was  a  convert  initiated,  but,  by  an  eafy  figure^ 
he  became  a  new  man.  Addifon, 

(a.)  *  To  Initiate,  v.  a.  To  do  the  firft 
part ;  to  perform  the  firft  rite,—  ^ 

The  king  himfelf  initiates  to  the  pow'r, 
Scatters  with  quiv'ring  hand  the  iacred  flour, 
And  tbe  ft  ream  fprinkles.  Pop9n 

INITIATED,  part,  adj.  in  fpeaking  of  the  re- 
ligion  of  the  ancient  heathens,  fignifies  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  participation  of  the  facred  myfteries. 
The  word  properly  fignifies  to  begjin  lacrificinp, 
or  to  admit  a  perfon  to  the  beginning  of  the  myf- 
teries,  or  ceremonies  of  lefs  importance.  The 
ancients  never  difcovered  the  deeper  myfteries  of 
their  religion,  nor  even  permit  tad  fome  of  their 
temples  to  be  open  to  any  but  thofe  who  had 
been  initiated.    See  Mystery.  * 

*  INITIATION,  n.  /.  finitiatia»  Lat.  from 
initiate.^  The  reception,  admiflion,  or  entrance 
of  a  new-comer  jnto  any  art  or  ft^te.— rThe  ground 
of  initiating  or  entering  men  into  Qhriftian  life,  !• 
more  fvmraarily  comprifcd  in  the  foro^  of  baptifm^ 
the  cereniony  of  this  inittatiqn  inftitute^  by  Chrift* 
H^mwoij^.j^-Silence  is  the  firft  thing  that  is  t^ifght 
usatouri/;///^//0/2  into  (acred  myfteries.  Bra$me* 

*  INJUCUNDITY.  n.  J,  [in  aud  jucwi^.} 
Unpleafantncfs.  ' 

»  INJUDICABLE.  adj.  [in  smd  judi^,  Lat-J 
Not  cogniz^able  b^y  a  judge. 

*  INJUDICIAL,  fli//.  [in  ^nd  judicial.]  Not 
according  to  form  of  law.  Di^ 

*  mJUDICIOUS.fl^'.  [/>.andyWiV«M«.]yoid 
of  judgment;  without  judgojent.  Ufed  both  o^ 
peVforis  and  things. — A  phllolbpher  would  either 
think  me  in  jcft,  or  very  inju4ieioufi  if  I  took  the 
earth  For  a  body  regular  in  itfelf,  if  compared  with 
the  reft  of  the  uni  verfe,  BurneU — A  Iharp  wit  nwy 
find  fon^etbing  in  the  wifeft  man,  whereby  to  ex^ 
pofe  him  to  the  contempt  of  injudicious  people* 
Tillotfan. 

♦INJUDICIOUSLY,  ad'v.  [from  injudicious.) 
With  ill  judgment ;  not  wifely.—Scali^er  w/«if- 
cioujlj  condemns  this  defcriptiont  Broome. 

(i.)*  INJUNCTION.  «./.  [frQmJ«>w;  •»- 
junSuSf  injun^io,  Lat.]      i.  Command;   order; 
precept. — ^^I'he  inftltution  of  God's  law  is  defcrib- 
ed  as  being  eftabliflied  by  folemn  injunSipn.  Hooker* 
My  duty  cannot  i^er 
T'  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  hard  conunands; 
Though  the  injunSion  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  thi^  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon 
ypu.       •  Sbak. 

Fori  ftill  they  knew^  and  ought  t'  have  ftiil 
remember 'd,  \ 

The  high  injunSion^  nqt  to  tafte  that  fruity       ^ 
'Whoever  tempted.  Milton* 

— The  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  neceflary  as 
the  injunSions  of  lawful  authority,  the  pra^ice  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  general  rules  of  de- 
cency. South,  %.  [In  law.]  InjunSion  is  an  inter- 
locutory deCijse  out  of  the  chancery,  fometimes  ' 
to  give  p^fleflion  unto  the  plaintifffor  want  of  ap^ 
pearance  in  the  defcnd^yitSy  ibmetimes  to  the 
,  king's 
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I1ng^»  ordinaiy  court,  and  fometfmesto  the  court 
^rtiHiiny  to  ftay  proceeding.  CoweH. 

(^•)T[MjUNcmojf,  in  Uw,  a  writ  generally 
grounded  upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree 
oat  of  the  court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  fbme- 
«ime»  to  give  poflfeifion  to  the  plaintiff,  for  want 
of  the  defendant's  appearance ;  fometimes  to  the 
king's  ordinary  court,  and  fometimee  to^the  court 
cfariftian,  to  ftop  proceedings  in  a  caufe,  upon 
.  Inggeftion  made,  that  the  ngour  of  the  law,  if  it 
take  place,  is  againft  equity  and  confcience  in  that 
cafe,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  bis 
defence  in  thefe  courts,  for  want  of  witneffesy'&c. 
or  that  they  a6t  errooeouPy,  denying  him  feme 
juft  advantage.  The  writ  of  injunftion  is  direfted 
aot  oniy  to  the  party  himfelf,  but  to  his  counfel- 
/lors,  attorneys,  and  lolicitors ;  and  if  any  attorney, 
^er  having  been  ferved  uith  an  injundioo,  pro- 
ceeds contrary  to  it,  the  court  of  chancery  will 
coflsmft  him  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt;  But  if 
an  injunftion  ht  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery 
in  a  criminal  matter,  the  court  of  king's  bench 
may  break  it,  and  proteA  any  that  proceed  in 
contempt  of  it. 

♦  *r«  INJURE.  T.  a.lJnjurfrt  Fr.  injuria^ 
Lat.]  i»  To  hurt  uijjuftjy ;  to  mifchief  undefer- 
▼edty ;  to  wrong. — They  injure  by  chance  in  a 
crowd,  and  without  a  defign ;  then  hate  always 
whom  they  have  once  injured.  Temple, — 

J      Forgivenefs  to  the  injur* J  does  belong ; 
'  Bvt  tiiey  ne*er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Drjden. 
t\  To  annoy ;  to  affed:  with  any  inconvenience.-— 
T^eft  heat  (hould  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  trabefought  provided.  Milton, 

•  INJCTRER,  n.  /.  [from  injure.]  He.  that 
ktuU  another  unjuftly ;  one  who  wrongs  another. 

IIM^^s  are  well  tuni'd  back  upon  their 
authprs'; 
And  'gatnft  an  injunrf  the  revenge  is  juit. 

Ben  Jonfcn, 
—The  upright  judge  vrifl  countenance  right,  and 
<fifconntenance  wrong,  who<iver  be  the  in/urer  or 
thefifferer.  Atterb. 

•INJURIOUS,  adj.  {hom  injury;  injuriuj. 
Lat.  injurieuxy  Fr.]  z.  Unjuft ;  invafive  A  anp- 
ther's  rights. — 

Till  the  ifijurious  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  wcte  free.  Sbak^ 

Jnjuriow  ftrength  would  rapine  ftill  excufe, 
By  oflfring  terms  the  weaker  muft  refufe. 

Dryden. 
I.  Guilty  of  wrong  or  injury. — 

Yet  beauty,  though  injuriouj,  hath  ftrange 
power, 
After  offence  returning,  to  regain 
Love  once  pofleft.  Milton, 

3.  Mifchievous;  unjuftly  hurtful.— Our  repent- 
ance is  npt  real,  tiecaufe  we  have  not  done  what 
we  can  to  undo  our  fault,  or  at  leaft  to  hinder  the 
ihjvriottj  confequences  of  it  from  proceeding. 
THUt/on,  4.  Detractory ;  contumelious ;  reproach- 
ful; wrongful.— A  prifon,  indeed  injurious f  be- 
caufe  a>  prifon,  but  elfe  well  teftifying  atfedion, 
becaufe  m  all  refpe^s  as  commodious  as  a  i>rifon 
can  be.  Sidny, -^It  is  natural  for  a  nian,  by  direct- 
ing his  prayers  to  an  image,  to  fuppofe  the  being 
he  prays  to  be  reprefentod  by  that  image;  which 
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how  injuriaust  how  contumefious,  mttft  it  be  iff 
tJtjb  glorious  nature  of  God  I  ^euth.-r-V  injurious 
appellations  were  of  any  advantage  to  a  caule» 
what  appellations  would  thofe  deferye  who  endea- 
vbur  to  low  the  feeds  of  fedition  ?  ^ift. 

»  INJURIOUSLY,  adv.  -itfm  injurious.^ 
Wrongfully ;  hurtfully  with  injuftice,  with  con- 
tumely.— ^Nor  ought  he  tonegleft  the  vindicatioQ 
of  his  character,  when  it  ib  ftifuriou/fy  attacked. 
Pope, 

•  INJURIOU8NESS.  n.f.  [from  htjurhus.l 
Quality  of  being  injurious.^ome  mticarriages 
m^ght  efcape,  rather  through  fudden  neceiBtief 
of  ftate,  than  any  propenfity  either  to  injurioujneft 
or  oppreflion.  King  Charles, 

(x.)  •  INJURY.  «./.  linjurim,  Lat.  injure,  Fr.J 
X.  Hurt  without  juftice. — The  places  were  acquir* 


ed  by  juft  title  of  vidory ;  and  therefore  in  keep- 
ing of  them  no  injury  was  off*ered.  Hajvjard.r^ 
Riot  afcends  above  their  lofticil  tow'rs. 

And  i^furftttd  outrage.  Milton, 

3»  Mifchief;  detriment. — Many  times  we  do  m* 
furj  to  a  caufe  by  dweUtn{^  upon  trifling  argu- 
ments. Watts.  3.  Annoyance.— Great  /«/*"'«« 
mice' and  rats  do  in  the  fields.  Mortimer.  4.  Con* 
tumelious  language ;  reproachful  appellation.  A 
French  mode  of  fpeech,  not  now  in  ufe.— Cafting 
off"  the  refpc(!^s  fit  to  be  continued  between  great 
kings,  he  fell  to  bitter  invectives  againft  the  French 
king  ;  and  fpaktf  all  the  injuries  he  eould  deviie  of 
Charles.  Baeon, 

(».)  Injury,  in  law,  any  wrong  done  to  a  man's 
perfon,  reputation,  or  goods.  See  AssAtJLT,  § 
I  and  a. 

*  INJUSTICE.  «.  /  [h/njncet  Fr.  inju/fiiia^ 
Lai.]  Iniquity;  wrong.— <;unning  n»en  can  be 
guilty  of  a  thoufand  inji^iea  without  being  dif- 
covered,  orat  leaft  without  being  puntftied.  S^ift, 

(r.)  ♦  INK.  II.  /.  [enen,  Fr.  incbiofiro,  Italian.] 
1,  The  black  liquor  with  which  men  write. — 
Mourn  boldly,  my  ini;  for  while  ihe  looks  upon 
you,  your  bhicknefs  will  (hine.  Sidney.^' 
'  O!  (he's  fallen 

Iq^o  a  pit  pf  inkf  that  the  wide,  fea 

Hath  drops  too  few  to  waih  her  ckan  again. 

Sbak, 
Like- madmen  they  hurlM  ftones  and  ink, 

Ben  Jon/on, 
Intending  to  have  try'd 

The  filver  fiivour  which  you  gave, 
In  ink  the  Ihining  point  I  dy'd. 

And  drench'd  it  in  the  fable  wave.  Waller^ 
—Vitriol  is  the  aftive  or  chief  ingredient  m  ink, 
and  no  other  (alt  will  ftrike  the  colour  with  galls. 
Brovjn. — ^I  have  found  pens  blacked  ahnoft  all 
ever  when  I  had  a  while  canied  them  about  me  in 
a  filver  ink  cafe.  Bof/^.— The  fecrctary  poured  the 
ink  box  all  over  the  writings,  and  fo  defaced  them. 
Hi«v/.— He  that  would  live  dear  ofenvy  muftlay 
bis  finger  upon  his  mouth,  and  keep  bis  hand  out 
of  the  ink  pot.  iV EJtrange<^l  could  hardly  re- 
ftrain  them  from  throwing  the  ink  bottle  ^t  one 
another'^  heads.  Arbutbnot.  %.  Ink  is  ufed  for 
9ny  liquor  with  which  they  write:  as,  red  ini; 
green  ink, 

(a.)  Ink,($  i.def,  I.)  is  generally  made  of  an 
infrifioh  of  galls,  vitriolated  iron  or  copperas, 
and  gum*arabic.  The  properties  which  ink  oughf 

to 
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to  hate  srei  i.  To  flow  freely  from  the  pen*  thiakiaf^  that  tbe  ancient  inks  were  oompofed  «f 

and  fink  a  little  into  the  paper*  that  the  writing  foot  or  Wory  blacky  inftead  of  the  galls,  cOpperat* 

he  not  eafily  diicharKed.    a.  A  very  deep, black  and  gumsy  which  form  tbe  compofition  of  ours* 

colour^  which  ihould  be  as  deep  at  firft  as  at  any  Befides  their  blacky  inks»  hpwever,  tbe  ancients 

time  afterwanls.    ^  Durabiutyy  ib  that  the  writ^  ufed  various  other  colours^^as  red»  gold  and  tiW 


ing  may  not  he  fdbjeA  to  decay  by  ag^.  4*  Ink 
fhottld  be  defti^ute  of  any  ccffrofive  quality^  that 
it  may  dot  deftroy  the  paper,  or  go  thtough  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  writing  illegible. 
No  kind  of  ink,  however,  has  yet  appeared  which 
is  pofleifed  of  all  tbefe  qualities.  The  ink  ufed 
by  the  ancients  wai  pofleffed  of  the  ad,  ^  and  4th 
of  thefe  qualities,  but  wanted  the  Brit  Dr  Lewis 
difcovered  its  compofition  from  fome  paflages  in 
ancient  authors.  ^  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  (iays  be) 
exprefrly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot*  or  what 
we  now  tall  lamp-blacky  and  the  compofition  of 
wrifing  ink  from  lamp-black  and  gum.  DiofcoriP 
dca  is  more  particular,  fetting  down  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  ingredients,  viz.  3  oz.  of  the  foot 
to  ^one  of  tbe  gum.  It  feems  the^ixture  waa 
formed  into  cakes  or  rolls ;  which  being  dried  in 
the  fun,  were  occafionally  tempered  with  water, 
as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink  are  among  us  Tor  plint- 
ing." 

(3.)  Ink,  Delayal's  method  of  making.  In 
Mr  Delaval's  Treatife  on  Colours,  p.  3  7.  he  acquaints 
lis,  that  with  an  infufion  of  gdls  and  iron  filings, 
he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and 
durable  ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  acid,  dyed  filk  and  woollen  cloth 
of  a  good  and  laftiog  black.  This  kind  of  ink, 
however,  though  the  colour  is  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  otber,  is  very  eafily  difcharged,  either  by  tbe 
fmalleft  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by  fimple 
water ;  becauie  it  doth  not  penetrate  the  paper 
m  fuch  a  manner  as  is  neceflary  to  preferve  it 
from  the  xnftantanepus  adion  of  tbe  acid  or  of  the 
water.  -  During  the  adion  of  the  infufion  of  galls 
l^on  the  iron  in  making  this  kind  of  ink,  a  very 
confiderableeiTervefcence  takes  place,  and  a  quan- 
tity tiE  air  is  difii^iarged,  the  nature  of  which  hath 
not  yet  been  examined. 

(4.)  Ink,  differbnt  kinds  and  colouks 
OF  ANCIENT.  Since  tbe  invention  of  printing, 
much  lefs  attention  than  formerly  has  been  paid 
to  the  making  of  ink,  fo  that  now  tbe  art  feems 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  loft.  This  appears  from 
a  coroparifon  of  fome  ancient  MSS.  with  the  writ- 
ings of  modem  times.    It  being  of  the  utmoftlm- 


ver,  purple,  &c.  Green  ink  was  frequent^  uM 
in  Latin  M8&  especially  in  the  latter  ages ;  and  at 
was  frequently  employed  in  fignatures  by  the 
guardians  of  the  Greek  emperors,  till  their  wards 
were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  feldom  ufed 
except  in  MSS. ;  *'  but  (lays  Mr  Aftle)  the  yellow 
has  not  been  much  in  ufe,  as  far  as  we  cin  leam^ 
thefe  600  years.''  Some  kinds  of  cbaradters,  par- 
ticularly the  metallic,  were  bumifhed.  Wax  wais 
ufed  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  vamiih^ 
but  emecialiy  by  tbe  former,  and  particularly  m 
the  9tb  century.  It  continued  a  long  time  ia 
vogue,  ji  Treatife  tfon  Inks  was  publiihed  by  F^ 
ter  Caniparius,  Droteflbr  of  medicine  at  Venice  1 
of  whicn  an  edftion  was  printed  at  London  is 
i66o.  It  is  divided  into  fix  parts.  Tbe  firft  treats 
of  inks  made  from  pyrites,  ftones,  and  metals  a 
the  ad  of  fuch  as  are  made  from  metals  and  cit* 
ces;  tbe  3d  from  foots  and  vitriols;  tbe  4th  of 
the  different  kinds  of  inks  ufed  by  the  libraiii  or  ^ 
book'Writers,  by  .printers,  and  engravers;  like* 
wife  of  ftaining  or  Writing  upon  marble,  ftuco% 
or  fcaliolia,  and  of  encauftic  modes  of  writing ;  al« 
fo  of  liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  leathfF,  and 
linen  or  woollen  cloths ;  reftoring  inks  .decayed 
by  time ;  together  with  many  methods  of  ^u 
ciog  writing,  reftoring  decayed  paper,  and  dilRsent 
modes  of  fecret  writing.  The  5th  treats  of  wnt- 
ing  inks  made  in  different  countries  frtHD  guiQS,  ' 
woods,  the  juices  of  plants,  &c.  as  vwU  ^  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vamifhes.  The  6th  treats  oiF  tbe 
different  methods  of  extradting  vitrioC  and'  tbe 
chemical  ufes  of  it.  Weckerus,  in  his  titatiie  Dt 
SecnitSf  printed  at  Bafil  in  z6ia,  mentions  a  0U9- 
ber  of  curious  particulars  concerning  ink.  He 
gives  alfo  receipts  for  making  gold  and  filver  ioki^ 
compofed  both  with  thefe  metals  and  without 
them ;  diredions  for  making  inka  for  fecret  writ« 
ing,  and  for  defacing  them ;  though  in  this  laft 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too 
much  on  the  marvellous. 

(5.)lNK,DaBLACK^S  KBCaiFT  FOR  MAKING. 

The  following  method  is  recommended  by  Dr 

Black  in  his  ledurcs :  <'  Take  powdered  galls,  3 

ounces ;  logwood  ihavings  and  vitriolated  irmi,  <& 

portance,  however,  that  public'^records,  wills,  an4^  each  one  ounce ;  water  troni  two  to  three  ptnts^ 


other  iraloable  papers,  which  cannot  admit  of  be- 
ing printed,  fhould  be  written  with  ink  of  a  du- 
vable  quality,  this  inattention  feems  to  have  been 
very  culpable,  and  a  reftoration  of  the  metho^M 
making  writing  ink  a  very  valuable  acquifition. 
*^  The  necedity  (favs  Mr  Aftle,  in  his  Ori^of  Al- 
phabetical Writing)  of  paying  greater  attention 
to  this  matter  may  readily  be  (een,  by  comparing 
the  rolls  and  records  that  have  been  written  from 
tbe  i5tb  century  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  with  the 
writings  we  have  remaining  of  various  writings 
from  tbe  5th  to  the  xath  centuries.  Notwith- 
ftaoding  tiie  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  latter, 
they  are  in  excellent  prefervation  i  but  we  fre^ 

auentlj  6nd  tbe  former,  tbouj^h  of  more  modern 
ate,  d»  much  defaced  that  they  are  fcarcely  le- 
gible.'^ This  atttbdr  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  k 


according  to  tbe  degree  of  firength  requircxl  for 
the  ink.  Before  tbe  boiling  is  fiaiihed,  throw  in 
half  an  ounce  of  gum  arable,  ^nd  when  it  is  dif- 
folved  ftrain  tbe  Uquor."  As  a  means  of  prefenu 
ing  tbe  ink  from  mouki,  Dr  Black  dire^s  abput 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  df  fpirit  of  wine  to  be  add* 
ed,  and  likewife  a  little  powdered  cloves  ground 
in  jS  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  ink. 

(6.)  Ink,  Da  Lewis's  exferimknts  on  thk 
COMPOSITION  and  durability  OF.  The  dtt« 
rabili^v  of  ink  is  a  prc^erty  of  fuch  importance* 
that  Dr  Lewis  tliought  tbe  fubjeft  worthy  of  hia 
attention.  From  various  experiments  he  infers, 
that  the  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  defi* 
ciency  of  galls ;  that  the  galls  are  the  molt  periib- 
able  ingredient,  the  Quantity  of  thefe*  which  Kives 
the  greateft  blackneis  at  firH,  and  which  is-about 

equal 


( 
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rqtial  parts  with  the  vitriol,  beiiig  Ttifafficient  to  ionger  on  the  iMredieftts.    Or  it  may  t>e  rmde 

maintain  the  colonr ;  that,  for  «  durable  ink,  more  exprditroufly,  by  adding  the  gum  and  vi- 

the  quantity  of  galls  cannot  be  much  lefs  than  tridl  to  a  deco^ion  cf  galls  and  logwood  in  the 

'fbree  times  that  of  the  vitriof ;  that  it  tannotbe  menflnram.    To  the  rok,  after  it  has  been  fepa- 

much  greater  without  leflTenmg  the  Wacknefs  of  rated  from  the  fecniencies,  feme  coarfe  powder 

the  irik ;  that  by  drminiihing  the  quantity  of  wa-  of  ^aHs,  frohi  which  the  fine  dutk  has  been  lifted, 

J|er,   the  mkla  rendered  blacker  and  moterftr-  together  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  iron,  maybe 

rable ;  that  diftilled  water,  rain  water,  and  hard  added,  by  which  its  durability  will  be  fecnred. 

fpring  water,  hove  the  fame  effe^s;  that  white  In  fome  attempts  made  by  the  Oo^or  to  endow 

wine  produces  a  deeper  black  colour  than  water ;  writing  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of 

that  the  colour  produced  by  vinegar  is.  deeper  the  ancient^,  ars  well  as  the  propei^ies  which  it 

than  that  by  wine ;  that  proof  fpirit  ^xtrafts  only  has  at  prefent ;  he  firft  thought  of  ufing  animal 

a  reddiih  btov^n  tinge;  that  the  laft  mentioned  ^lues,  audthen  of  oily  matters.    *^  I  mixed  both 

tindure  (inks  into,  *and  fpreads  upon,  the  paper;  lamp  black  (fays  he)  and  ivory  black  with  foln- 

and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpirit  of  tion  ofgUmarabic,  made  of  fuch  confiftence  as 

wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  dtreAed,  to  prevent  jtift  to  flow  fnfficiently  from  the  pen.    The  li- 

teouldiiiefs  or  freezing ;  that  other  aftringents,  as  xjuo'"^  wrate  of  a  fine  black  colour ;  but^  when 


oak  bark,  biilort,  floe  bark,,  Sec.  are  not  fo  cffec- 
tual  as  galls,  nor  give  fo  good  a  black,  the  colour 
fM-oduced  by  moft  of  thefe,  excepting  oak  bait, 
biing  greenifti ;  that  the  juice  of  floes  does  not  pro- 
duce a  black  colour  with  martial  vitriol ;  but  that 
iievertMefs,  the  writing  made  with  it*  becomes 
.l)^ack>  and  is  found  to  be  more  durable  than  com* 
non  ink ;  that  inks  made  with  faturated  folutions 
xfi  iron  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous  acids,  in  tar> 
Ml),  or  in  lemdn  juice,  were  much  inferior  to  the 


'dry,  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  ofl^,  cfpe* 
daily  in  moift  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in 
water  wafi)g}  it  away  entirely.  I  tried  folutions 
of  the  animal  glues  #ith  the  fame  event,  ifin- 
Iglafs  or  fifti  glue  bemjf  the  moft  difficultly  diflb- 
lu^le  of  thefb  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a  decodioa 
of  it  in  water,  of  foch  ftrength  that  the  liquor 
concreted  into  a  jelly  before  it  was  quite  cold : 
teith  this  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fuificieot  fa^,  I  mix- 
ed fome  ivory  black :  charadters  draws  with  this 


ink  made  with  martial  vitriol;  that  the  colour  of  mixtwe  on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better  than 

iAk  in  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which  is  the  others,  but  were  difcharged  without  much 

done  with  an  intention  of  deftroymg  any  fuper*  difficulty  by  a  wet  pencil.  It  was  now  iufpcAcd, 

trtkundmt  acid,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  that  the  colour  cpuM  not  be  fufficiently  flxed  on 

caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  the  ink ;  that  the  paper  without  an  oily  cement.  As  oils  themfelves 

beft  metiiod  of  preventing  the  e0e^s  of  this  fu-  are  made  mlfctble  with  watery  fluids  lyy  the  inter- 

perahundant  acid,  is  probably  by  adding  pieces  vention  of  gum,  I  mixed  fome  otthe  foi^er  paint* 

t»f  iron  to  engage   it ;  and   that   this   conjee*  ers  varnifh,  after  tnentioned,  with  aboot  half  its 


ture  is  confirmed  by  an  inftance  the  author  had 
tieard,  of  tbe  great  darabiHty  of  the  colour  of 
fto  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been  long  im- 
ift^ed  ;  and  laftly,  that  a  decoAlon  of  logWood 
Hfed  Mftead  of  water,  fenfibly  improved  both  the 
bettuty  and  deepnele  of  the  black,  without  difpof- 
log  it  to  fade.  He  adds  that  the  addition  of  gutii 
Arabic  is  not  only  ufeful,  by  keeping  the  colour- 
ii^  matter  Aifpended  in  the  fluid,  but  alfo  by  ptt- 
i»cAtilBg  the  ink  from  fpreading,  by  which  means 
a  greater  quantity  of  it  ia  colleAed  on  each  flroke 
oiftha  pen.  Sug«r,  which  is  fometimes  added  tp 
lak,  Ss  found  to  be  much  lefsefiedtual  than  gums, 
ao^  to  have  the  inconvenience  of  preventing  the 
dtykig  of  the  ink.  The  colour  of  ink  is  greatly 
Injured  by  keeping  the  ink  in  veiTds  made  of  cop- 
per  er  lead,  and  probaUy  of  any  other  metal,  ex- 
eepting  iron,  which  the  vitriolic  acid  can  diflblve. 
The  foregoing  experiments  pohrt  out  the  beft 
proportions  of  the  Higredtents  for  ink.  One 
part  of  green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  log- 
wood, and  three  parts  of  powdered  galh.  The 
%eft  meaftruum  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  whit^ 
wine,  though  for  common  ofe  water  is  fufficient. 
If  fh<^  Ink  be  required  to  be  of  a  full  colour,  a 
Mart,  or  at  moft  three  pints,  of  liquor,  in  ay  be 


weight  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  work* 
ing  them  well  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  unit- 
ed into  a  fmooth  uniform  mafs:  this  was  beaten 
with  lamp  black,  and  fome  water  added  by  little 
and  little,  the  rubbing  being  contint^d  tifl  the 
mixture  was  diluted  to  a  due  confidence  for  writ- 
mg.  It  wrote  freely,  and  of  a  full  bro^aifb  black 
colour:  the  charaders  could  not  be  difcharged 
by  robbing,  but  water  waflied  them  out,  though 
not  near  lo  readily  as  ao^  of  the  foregoing.  In- 
ftead  of 'the  painters  varmfli  or  boiled  oil,  i  mixed 
raw  linfeed  oil  in  the  &me  manner  with  mucilage 
and  lamp  black ;  and  on  diluting  the  mixture  >^ith 
water,  obtained  an  ink  not  greatly  different  from 
the  other.  Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  apfwered 
better  than  thofe  with  fimple  gums  or  glues,  it 
was  apprehended  that  their  being  difchargeable 
by  water  would  render  them  unfit  for  the  pur* 
pofes  intended.  The  only  way  of  obviating  this 
imperfe^ion  appeared  to  b6,  by.  ufing  a  paper 
which  fliould  admit  the  black  liquid  to  fink  a 
little  into  its  fubftance.  ^Accordingly  I  took  fome 
of  the  more  finking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing ;  and  bad  the 
latisfa^ion  to  find,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the 
Ample  gummy  mixture  fpread  upon  them  fo 


c^Wed  to  3  oz.  of  galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  much  as  might  have  been  expeAed,  and  that  the 

«ach  of  the  other  two  ingredients.  Half  an  ounce  characters  were  as  fixed  as  could  be  defired,  for 

of  gnin  may  be  added  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor,  they  could  not  be  i^afljed  out  without  fubbmg  off 

The  ingredients  may  be  all  put  together  at  once  |>art  of  the  fiibltapce  of  the  paper  itfelf.    But  a 

in  a  convenient  veflel,  and  well  fhaken  4  or  5  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made,  namely, 

times  each  day.    In  10  or  u  days  the  ink  will  be  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  is^  tcge- 

%t  for  ttfei  tbottgh  it  will  improte  by  remaining  ther}  or  ufing  tiie  common  vftriotic  inlC  infteadof 

wattr; 
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water,  ft^r  tmpei^g  the  ancicQt  ,m^^r^  of  gum  the  colpurs  difTert  no  lels.  This,  ikys  Dr  Bfagdeo^ 

mad  Ump  bIacc«,,.B7  tbU  method  it  ihould  teem  **  feerps  to  depend  very  much  on  a  better  prepa- 

thit  the  wntJQ|;8. would  .I^fe  all  tltc  d^rabi]ity.of  ration  of  the  material  upon  which  the  vtrriting  was 

thblTe  of  fiormer  times,  vrith  all  the  advantage, that  made^  namely  the  parchment  or  vellum ;  the  black- 


refults  fr^  the  vitriolic  Jpk',  fixing  jtfelf  in  the 
pa(^4  E^eo  where  the  c(^mon  yftHQlio^  mixr- 
tare  ia  depended  on  for  the  fpk»  it  vfj^yjn  many 
cafes  be  impnwcd  by  a,  finaU  addition  of  the.  an- 
cient (compo^tioo*  or  of  the.  Qommon  Indian  ink 
which  aDfwefs  thi;  faoie  purpojQ? ;  when  the  vitri- 
olic ink  is^Oute*  an^  flp'warlo  pale  from  the  petii 
that  the  fine  (t'rok^  on,f}r(i  writing^  are  fcaxt^ely 
vifiblew  tbe  addition  of  a  little  Indian  ink  is  the 
teadieft  meao^  of  giving  it  the  bine  darknefs.  By 
this  admixture  it  may  be  pi^furoed  alfo  that^he 
vitriolic  ink  will  be  nude  mdre  durable,  the  Indi- 
an ink  in  rome  meafure  covering,  it,  and  defend- 
ing it  from  the  xftioo  of  the  air.  In  all  cafes,' 
where  Indian  ink  or  other  fimilar  compoStions 
are  employed,  cotton  ihould  i>e  ufol  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  preveiij^.the  fet- 
tling of  the  black  powder." 

(7.1  Ink,  In  1)1  an.    SeelvDiAiiItfg.' 
8.)  iNXf  METHOlS  OF  RSSTOKIIIG,  WHIN  Dfi- 

CATBOi  In  the  Pkilo/:  Tramf.  for  Z787,  Dr  Blag- 
den  gf  v(^  fome  account  of  a  method  of  reftoring 


eft  letters  being  generally  thofe  which  had  funk 
into  it  the  deepeft.  Some  degree  of  efferrefcence 
viras  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids  were 
in  conta^  with  the,  furface  of  thefe  old  velloms.  * 
X  was  1^(1,  however,  to  fufpedt  tha^  the  anciedt 
inks  contained  rather  a  lefs  j>roportion  of  iron 
thap  the.  more  modem ;  for,  m  general,  the  tifage 
of  colour,  produced  by  the  phlogifticated  alkali  in 
the  acid  laid  upon  them,  (eemed  lefs  deep;  vCrh1cK» 
however,  might  deoend  in  part  upon  the  fen^th 
of  time  they  had  been  kept :  and  perhiaps  mot^K 
gum  was  ufed  in  them,  or  they  were  walhed  bv^ 
with  fome  kind  of  vamifh,  though  not  fudh';(a 
gave  any  glofs."  Among  the  ^ecimens'  Ufith 
whit^h  our  author  was  favoured  by  Mr  Aftle,  ^btfte 
was  one  which  differed  very  'materially  frtim't^V 
reft.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  MS.  of  the  15th  e^t^. 
ry:  the  letters  were  of  a  full  engroffing  hand^ltti- 
guUr,  without  any  fine  (irokes,  broad,  and  ^v^rv* 
black.  None  of  the  chemical  folvents  above  tti^* 
tioned  feemed  to  produce  any  effe^.  Molt  '^ 
them  feemed  rather  to  make  the  letters  'Btitt^^, 


decayed  ink  fo  as  to  render  it  legible.  His  expe-  probably  by  cleaning  the  fur&ce ;  and  the  acid^ 
riments  originated  from  a  converiation  with  Mr  after  having  been  rubbed  ftrongly  upon  the  let ie^ 
Aftle,  oh  the  queftioo,  whether  the  inks  made  8  vdid  not  ftrike  any  deeper  tinge  with  the  pHlogilfi(. 


or  10  centuries  ago,  and  which  are  found  to  have 
preferved  their  colour  very  well,  were  made  of  the 
fame  materials  now  employed  or  not  ?  To  decide 
the  queftion*  Mr  Aftle  mmifhed  the  Dodor  with 
lerenl  MSS.  on  parchment  and  vellum  from  the 
9tb  to  the  ^ijth  centuries  incluCively.  Some  of 
thole  were  'ftiil  very  black;  others  of  different 
ihades.  from  a  deep  yellowifh  brown  to  a  very 
pale  yellow-  in  fome  parts  fo  faint  that  it  could 
Icarcely  be  feen.  This  was  tried  with,  fimple  and 
phlogifticated  alkalies,  the  mineral  acids,  and  in* 
fnfioo  of  galls.  From  ^thefe  experiments  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  ink  anciently  employed  was  of  the 
fame  nature  as  at  orefent :  the  letters  turned' of  a 
reddiih  or  yellowifh  brown  with  alkalies,  became 


cated  alkali.  Nothing  could  obliterate  thefe 'tUt 
what  took  off  part  of  the  vellum ;  when  fmfl^ 
rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  were  to  be  perceived.  ''*1't 
is  therefore  unqueitionable  (fays  the  Do^or)  Hiat 
no  iron  was  ufed  in  this  ink ;  and«  from  its  renft- 
ance  to  the  chemical  folvents,  as  well  a'8  a  certain 
clotted  appearance  in^  the  letters  when  examined 
clofely,  and  in  fome  places  a  flight  degree  of  gTpfs^ 
I  have  little  dpubt  that  they  were  fonn^  of  a 
footy  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil^  probably 
fonlething  like  purprefent  printer's  ink ;  and  am 
not  without  fufpicion  that  they  were  adually 
printed."  On  examining  this  MS.  more  full  y, 
our  author  was  convinced  that  it  was  really  a  part 
of  a  very  ancient  printed  book.    In  confidering 


pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  dilute  the  meth94s  of  reftorine  the  legibility  of  decayed 
mineral  acids.  The  drop  of  acid  liquor,  which  writings,  our  author  obferves,  that  perhaps  one 
bad  been  put  upon  a  letter,  changed  to  a  deep  of  the  beft  may  be  to  join  phlogifticated  alkali 
blue  or  greeo  on  the  addition  of  phlogifticated  al-  with  the  calx  ot  iron  which  remains ;  becaufe  the 
kali ;  with  an  infufion  of  galls,  in  fome  cafes  the  precipitate  formed  by  thefe  two  fubftances  great- 
letters  acquired  a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  flight  ly  exceeds  \hat  of  iron  alone.    On  this  fubje^  Dx 


ooe.  «<  Hence  (fays  the  Dodor)  it  is  evident  that 
one  of  the  ingredients  was  iron,  which  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt  was  joined  with  the  vitriolic  acid; 
2nd  the  colour  of  the  more  perfect  IfSS.  which 
in  fome  was  a  deep  black,  and  in  others  i  purplifl) 
black,  together  with  the  reftitution  of  that  colour 
in  thofe  which  had  loft  it^y  the  ihfufion  of  galls, 
fufficieotly  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
waaftringent  matter,  which  from  hiftory  appears 
to  h^ve  been  that  of  galls.  No  trace  of  a  black 
pigment  of  any  fort  was  difcovered ;  the  drop  of 
acid,  which  had  completely  extra^ed  a  letter,  ap- 
pearing of  an  uniform  pale  and  ferruginous  colour, 
without  an  atom  of  black  powder,  or  other  ex 


Blagden  diiagrees  with  Mr  Bergmann ;  but  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  teft,  the  following  experi- 
ments were  made :  z.  The  phlogifticated  alkalt 
was  rubbed  in  different  quantities  upon  the  bare 
writing.  This,  in  genera^  produ9ed  little  effect ; 
though,  in  a  few  inftances,  it  gav^  a  bluifh  tinge 
to  the  letters,  and  increafed  their  intenfity';  •*  pro- 
bably (fays  the  Doftor)  where  fomething  or  an 
acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminution  of 
their  colour.  9.  Bv  adding,  befides  the  alkali, 
a  dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  writing,  our  author 
found  his  expedations  fully  anfwered ;  the  letters 
then  changing  quickly  to  a  very  deep  and  beaA^ti- 
ful  blue.    It  is  but  of  little  confequence  whether 


traocous  matter  floating  in  ft."    As  this  account  the  agid  or  phlogifticated  alkali  be  firft  added  \ 

*liffm  very  materially  from  that  of  Mr  Aftle,  (fee  though  upon  farther  confideration  the  Doctor  in- 

j  4.)  fotthe  reafon  given  for  the  ^ontiouance  of  cUned^  to  begin  with  the  all^ali.    The  reafon  is. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  I.  ,                             ^                          that 
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tbat  trb^D  the  alkali  is  firft  put  on,  th^  colour    which  ija moft  neceflary.propcrtj^,  is  effed^ally 
'feems  to  fpread  left, .  s^nd  th.^s  not  to  hurt  the  Ijj-    obtainerbjrfSftfrjg  ftre  to  the  oil  with  which  the 
gibility  of  the  writing  fo  much  as  WQu)d  other-    printing  jpk  Rmade^f or  a  fcw^mqmetrt^^ 
'  wife  be  done.    His  method  is  to  jpread  the  alkali  ^extingyjfhing  it  Jfey  covermg  iRe  vefrel.  It  is  made 
thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather^  then  to^touch 
it  as  gently  aspoflible  upon  or  nearly  over  the  let- 
ters with  the  diluted  acid  by  mean?  pf  a  feather 
Or  bit  of  ftick  cut  to  a  blunt  point..  Tile. moment 
that  the  acid  liquor  is  applied^  tb^  letters, turn  tcx 


to  warti  Ciifiiy  oSff  the  typeSj  by  uling  foap  as  an 
ingrcdlerijj  'iitid  Its  wofkipg  clean  depends  on  its 
having. improper  <}(?gree.6f  ftrengAjS^hich  is  giten 
by  §  certain  addition  of  rojin.  A  good  deaj,  how- 
evco  depends  on  the^fopt>rtion  of  the  ingredients 


a  5ne  blue,  beyond  conipariTon  ftrong^r  thau  the  'to  each  other ;  "for  if  too  much  foap  is  added,  the 
(on^ioal  trace  of  the  letter ;  and  by  applying  a  bit  *lnk  will  work  Very  |ou)>  )md  daub  t^c  types  to  a 

the  fuperftuoijs  li-  *grcat  degree.    7*he  fome  thin^  wil}  happen  from 

._.j  .•-_  ,i_.^    ^'ufing  too  much  blact  at  'fte^ine  ^^^^  that  both 

'the  foap  and  black  'hinder  "tic  ink  from  drying ; 
while  too  much  oil  ajid  rblin  tear  the  jpaper,  acd 
hinder  it  fi;on>  waftiing  off.— 1i*iie  following  receipt 
"has  been  found  to  mSfce  prffiting  ink  of  a  tolerable 
good  quality.  "  Tal^e  a  Scots  pint  of  lintfeed  oil, 
and  let  it  oyer  i  pretty  brilk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copo 
Ver  ve9ej.c,apablc  of^.  holding  ^ht^^  ot  four  times 
as  much,    ^ileii  it*  boils  ftrongly,  and  emits  a 


of  blotting  paper  to  fuck  up 
ijuid,  we  may  in  a  great  me«\fiire  av6]d  the  llain- 
'ing  cif  the  parchment :  for.it  is  this  fupcrduous 
"liquor  which,  abforbing  part  of  the  colouring 
""matter  from  the  lettcifs,  becdmes  a  dye  to  what- 
'ever  it  .touches.  'Cajje  ought,  however,  to.  be 
'faKj»n'not  to  allow  tlie  blotting  paper  to  come 
int 'conta<5k  with, the  letters,  becaufe  tH?  colouring 
matter  may  eafily  be  nibbed  off  while  foft  and  wet. 

Any  one  of  the  three  mineral  acids  will  anfwer  as  iumcu.  vvhcu  il.  uuii>  uiuui^i^,  auu  cuius  * 
"tKp  |>urpofe  efFeftually :  Dr  Blagden  commonly  thick  frfioter  kindle  it  witfi  apiece  of  paper,  and 
'Mjkf  the  marine.  But  whichever  of  the  three  is  immediate] y^t^ke  the  vefTeroil  the  fire.  Let  the 
Vfedi  it  ought  tobe  diluted  fo  far  as  not  to  be  in  oil  bu;-ij^  for  about  a  minut^ ;  then  extingui(h  it 
liaaoger  of  corroding  the  parchment ;  atfter  which  by  covering  the  vefiTelj  after  it  has  grown  pretty 
ih^^jgree  of  ftrehgth  feems  not  to  be  a  matter  of  xool,  add '3  lb.  of  black  rofin,  and  i  lb.  of  bard 
'greafqicety.  Another  method  of  reftoring  the  le-  'foap  cut  into  thin  flices.  If  the  oil  is  ver)'- hot 
VjSnrty  of  old  writings  is  b^  wetting  them  with  an 
vjfiinon  of  galls  in  white  vvme:  but  this  is  fubjeA 


i  fubjeA 
'^b-the  fame  inconvenience  with  the  former,  and 
Is  ^^(ide8  lefs  efficacious.  The  Do(ftor  is  of  opi- 
nigfi  that.tjie  add  of  the  galls  by  itfelf  would  be 
Better  ior  the  purpofe  than  the  infufion  of  the 
whole  fubHance  of  them ;  and  he  thinks  alfo  that 
p.  prcfei;aole  ki^tid  of  phlogifticated  alkali  might  be 
prepared,  either  by  purifying  the  common  kind 
from  iron  as  much  as  pomble,  or  by  making  ufe 
of  the.  volatile  alkali  intlead  of  the  tlxed.  Mr  Aftle 
jjaefetions  a  method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of 
decayed  writings;  but  fays  that  it  Qught  not  to 
p6  hazarded  left  a  fufpicioii  of  deceit  fliould  arife. 

(9.)  Ink,  method  to  prevent  from  t>ECAY. 
ING.  Id  the  Monthj  Rmiew  of  this  volume  of 
the  PJbilof.  Tranf.  for  1787,  we  find  a  method  pro- 
pofed,  which  feems  very  likely  to  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe. It  confifts  in  wafliing  over  the  paper  to  be 
written  upon  with  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruf- 
|ian  blue,  which  will  not  deprave  it  in  colour,  or 
any  other  refpe£t«  By  writing  upon  it  with  conii- 
mon  ink  afterwards,  a. ground  of  Prudtan  blue  is 
formed  under  every  ftroke;  and  this  remains 
Arong  after  the  black  has  been  decayed  by  the 
feather,  or  deftroyed  by  acids.'  Thus  the  ink 
will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at  firft,  and 
will  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker  when 
firft  written. 

(10.)  Ink,  Prihtimc,  is-totaUy  different  from 
that  ufed  in  writing,  as'well  as  from  Indian  Ink. 
It  is  an  oily  cbrnpofttion,  of  the  confiftence  of  an 
ointment :  the  method  of  preparing  it  was  long 
kept  a  fecret  bv  thofe  whofe  employment  it  was 
to  make  it,  and  who  were  interefted  in  concealing 
it ;  and  even  yet  is  but  iraperfe(5tly  known.  The 
properties  of  good  printing  ink  are,  to  work  clean 
and^ealily,  without  daubing  the  types,  or  tearing 
tiie  paper ;  to  have  a  fine  black  colour ;  to  wafh 
eaGly  off  the  types ;  to  dry  foon ;  and  to  preferve 
its  colour,  without  turning  browir.    This  laft, 


when  the  foap  is  added,  almoft  the  whole  mixture 
will  run  over  the^vefTel.  The  mixture  is  then  fct 
again  over  the  fire  5  and  when  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  melted,  i  lb.  of  lamp-black,  previouf: 
ly  put  through  a  lawn-lieve,  is  to  be  flirred  into 
it.  The  wh61e  ought  then  to  be  ground  on  a 
marble  ftonc.  Or  on  a'taill  like  the  levigating  mill." 
Though  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  hitherto  pablifhed,  all  of  which  are  capitallf 
deficient  ih  ftot  mentioning  the  neceflary  ingredi- 
ents of  rofin  and  foap ;  yet  ink  made  in  this  man- 
ner is  inferior  ib  point  of  colour  as  well  as  more 
apt  to  daub'  thb  types  and  make  an  hidiflindt  im- 
predion,  thnn  fuch  as  is  prepared  by  fome  of  thbfe 
who  make  the  manufadtilre  of  this  commodity 
theirenlployment;  fo  that  either  a  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients,  a  nicety  in  the  mix- 
ture, or  fome*  additional  ingredient,  feems  necel- 
fary  to  bring  it  to  the  requifite  perfcfiion. 

(rx.)  Ink,  Pritning,  for  the  Rolling 
Press,  is  made  of  lintfeed  oil  burnt  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  for  common  printing  ink,  and  then 
mixed  with  Frankfort  black,  and  finely  ground. 
There  are  no  certain  proportions  which  can  be 
determined  in  this,  kind  or  ink;  every  workman 
adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink  as  he  thitiks  proper, 
in  order  tQ  make  it  fuit  his  own  tafte.---Some, 
however,  Viix  a  portiort  of  common  boiled  oil, 
which  has  never  been  burnt :  but  this  muft  ne- 
ccffarily  be  a  bad  pr.Vtice,  as  fuch  is  apt  to  go 
through  the  paper;  a  fault  very  common  in  prints, 
efpecially  if  the  paper  is  not  very  thick.  No  foap 
is  added ;  because  the  ink  is  not  cleared  off  from 
the  copperplates  wi(h  alkaline  ley,  as  in  common 
printing,  but  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  oil. 

(ti.}  Inks  of  various  coloors,  as  red,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  &c.  ar^  alfo  uf^d  in  writing.  Many 
different  kinds  of  thefe  inks  may  be  prepared  by 
the  directions  given  under  the  article  Colour- 
Making. 

'  O3)  Inks,  StMPATUETiCfliquora  with  which 

a  perfoQ 


a  pfrfon  ably  lyi^^,"  ani  t^t  ;#Wli^J . ajj^eci*''  on  «^d  to  the  air ;  but  Ihef  have  the  diftgreeabW  pror 
the  paper  after  it  Is  dry,  till  toihc  other'  nae'ans  ar(f  petty  of  corroding  the  paper,  fo  that  aiFter  fomc 
tifed,luch  all  hdldmj  the  paper  W^be  fire,  tuh-    time  the  charaaers' appear  like  holes  cut  out  oi 


bing  it  over  with  fome  other  liquort  &cf  ^¥het9 
kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  7  cbQe^^a^Cord- 
log  to  the  means  iifcd  to  make  theiti  vifible:  viz. 
r.  Sudh  is  become  vifible  by  paflinjj  abdtherlT^uor 
over  thefn,x>r  by  ^bofing  them  tp^  the  vapour  of  that  ^ 
liqnon  iiThofenrat  do  not  appear  fo  ]6*g  afl  they  ' 
arek^t  clofe,  but  foon  become  yifible  on  oeing  ex- 
pofediotHe  air.  3.Suc'ha8ap|>earbyftrewing  pr  fifl- 
Iflg  fofoe  Tci-'vflnepdii^dcr  of  any  colour  oyer  themi 
4,  Th6fe  iWufcb  become  vifible  by  being  expofed  tQ 
the  fife.    5.  Soch  as  become  vifible  by  heat,  but 
difApi^  again  by  cold  or  the  mioiilUreof  the  air. 
6.  Thbfe  whidi  become  V?Eble  IBy  being  wetted 
with  water.  7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  colour^ 
red,  yellQWy  blUe,  &c.   1.  The  firft  clafs  cour 
tains  4^  k'mds  of  ink,  viz.  folutions  of  lead,  bifmuth, 
feold,  *ahd  l^^en  vitriol.    The  firft  tMrO  become 
vifible  in  the  fame  manner,   viz.  by  the  con- 
tad   of  fulphureou^    liquids   pr  .  fume«*     For 
the  firft,   t  foltitibn  of  common  fugar  of  lead 
in  water  sil\  anfweir  as^  well  as  more  trouble- 
fome  p.^'pantien8.' .  jQn  Vji^^      with  this  fp- 
lution  with  a  dean  ^en^^tW^ynting  when  dry 
will  be  totally  invifibJcT^qtifjit  be  yrettrd  with  a 
folutioh  ofhepa'/uip^njf  'a^  of  ointment,  difibl- 
ved  by  qmcj^lime;  or  if  it  be  cxpofed.to,tl)e  Hrpng 
vapours  off  .tqcfe  folutions^  .but  eifpecially  to  the 
vapoujrpf  vo)^tile  tincture  of  fulph]|;ir;  the  writing 
will  ^pear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep 
accordiog^fp.the.fii'ength  of  the  fulphureous  fome. 
By  the  fame  means,  what  is  wrote  with  the  folu- 
tion  of  bifmuth  in  fpirit  ot.  nitre  will  appear  of  a 
deep  black."  'TheTympathcticlnk  prepared  from 
gold,  depends  on  the  property  by  which  that  me- 
tal precipitates  from  its  folvcnt  on  the  addition  of 
a  folution  of  tin.    Write  with  a  folution  of  gold 
in  aqua  regia,  and  let  the  paper  dry  gently  in  the 
fhade,  nothing  will  appear  for  the  firft  7  or  8  hours. 
Dip  a  pencil  or  a  fmall  fine  iponge  in  the  folutiop 
of  tin,  and  drawing  it  lightly  over  the  invifible 
chara^ers,  they  will  immediately  appear  of  a 
purple  colour.    Charaders  wrote  with  a  folution 
of  green  vitriol  carefully  depurated,  will  like  wife 
be  invifible  when  the  papei'is  dry ;  but  if  wetted 
with. an  infiifion^of  galls,  they  will  immediately 
appear  as  if  wrote  wit^  common  ink ;  if,  inftead 
of  thift  iQfufion,'a  folution  of  the  phlogifticated 
alkali,  impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  of 
Pruifian  blue,  tlje  writing  will  appear,  of  a  very 
deep  bhie.  II.  To  the  ad  clafs  belong  the  folulions 
of  all  t|^ofe  metals  which  were  fuppofed  to  attract 
phlogtfton  from  theair,  fuch  as  lead,  bifmuth,  fil- 
ver,  &c,    The  fympathetic  ink  of  gold  already 
mentioned  belongs  alfo  tq  this  clais ;  for  if  the 
charadert  wrote  with  it  are  long  expofed  to  the 
air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a  deep  violet  co- 
lour, nearly  approaching  to  black.    In  like  man- 
ner, charadera  wrote  with  a  (blution  of  filver  in 
aquafortisare  invifible  when  newly  dried,  but  when 
expofed  to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  grey  colour  like 
flate.    To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  folutions  of  lead 
in  vinegar ;  copper  in  aquafortis ;  tin  in  aqua  re- 
gia ;  emery,  and  fome  kinds  of  pyrites,  in  fpirit 
of  fklt ;  mercury  in  aquafdrtrs ;  or  iron  in  vinegar. 
Each  of  thefe  has  a  particular  colour  when  expof- 


fhe  paper,  HI.  The  3d  clafs  contains  fuch  liqutds 
as  have  fome.kind  of  glutinous  vifcofity,  and  a( 
the 'fame  time  are  Iptiga-drying*,  by  which  means, 
though  the  ejc  cannot  difcern  tbe  charaders  wrote 
with  them  .upon  paper»  the  powders  ftnewed  up- 
on them  .Immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the 
writing  become  v'ilVbie.    Of  this  kind  are  urine, 
tniHc,  the  juices  of  fpmc  vegetables,  weak  folutions 
of  t^e  dejiquefcenfc  falts,  Scci  IV.  The  4th  daf^ 
coxpp^ehf  nding  all  thofe  that  become  vifible  by  be- 
ing expofed  to  th'i  fire,  is  very  extenfive,  as  it 
contains  all,  thofe  coloorlefs  lic^uids  in  which  the 
matter  difiblyed  isjcapable  of  being  reduced,  or  cjf    . 
reducing  the  paper  into  a  fort  5?  charcoal  by  a 
ftnall  heat.    A  very  eaf^ly  propured  Jnk  of.  thi> 
kind' is  oil  of  v'ltripl  diluted  witb  as  much  wate^ 
as  will  prevent  it  from  fcbk^dfng  tbe  paper.  Let- 
ters wrote  with  this  fluid  arc  perfe^ly  in-^ifibte 
%hen  dry,  but  inltantly  apl;)ear  as  black  as  if  >frrpte 
with  the  fineft  ink  oil  being  held  near  tbie  fire. 
Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a  folution  of  lal  anUf^o- 
niac,  grepn'vitripl,  &c.  will  anfwer  the  iaKne  puN 
tofe,  though  not  ib  eafily,  or  with  fb  little  heat. 
V.  The'ith.c^fs  compreheiUs  only  folutions  tf 
regmu9,  pt  cobalt  in  ijph'it  6J  fait.    VI.  Theg6th 
'OTft  p6raprehendd  fuCh  inks  aV  beCOtte  vifible 
^ntn  aiara<5ters  wrote  with  thctti  are  wetted  with 
Wa\er.  .  They  are  made  of  all  fucft  fubftances  as 
depofit  a  copious  fediment  when  mited  with  wa- 
ter, diflblving  only  imperfedtiy  in  that  fluid.    Of 
this  kind  are  dried  alum,  fugar  pf  lead,  vitriol,  &c. 
,  We  have  therefore  only  to  write  with  9  ftrong  fo- 
lution of  thefe  falts  upon  paper,  and  the  charaders 
will  be  invifible  when  dry ;  but  Ivhen  We  apply 
water,  the  folall  portion  of  dried  fait  cannot  again 
be  dififol^ed  in  the  water.    Hence  the  infol^ble 
part  becomes  vifible  on  the  pajper,  and  fliowathe 
dharadtbrs  wrote  in  white,  grey,  brown,  or  any 
other  colour  which  the  precipitate  aflumes.   VII. 
Charadters  may  be  made  to  appear  of  a  fine  crim* 
fon,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  pafling  over 
it  a  pencil  dipt  in  a  deco^ion  of  cochineal,  Brazil 
wood,  logwood,  yellow  wood,  8cc,    See  Che- 
mistry, §  980,  and  Colour-Making,  §  37, 
&c. 

*  Td  In  It.  v.^.  [from  the  noun.]  To  black  or 
daub  with  ink :  as,  bis  face  is  all  over  inked. 

Ink^Fish.  $ee  America,  ^  aoi.  Cuttle- 
Fish.  §  3;  and  Sepia. 

♦  IMKHORN.  «,/.  [ink  and  born.]  A  portable 
cafe  for  the  inftruments  of  writing,  cojpmonty 
made  of  horn. — Bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhom 
to  the  jail;  we  are  now  to  examine  thofe  meo. 
Sbakefpearer^ 

Ere  that  we  will  fuffer  fuch  a  prince 
T6  be  difgrac'd  by  an  inkbcm  mate. 
We,  and  our  wives  and  children,  all  will  fight. 

&bakejpdare. 
—What  is  more  frequent  than  to  fay,  a  filver  M- 
hom  ?    Gnw. 

(i.)  •  INKLE.  «./.  A  kind  of  narrow  fillet  j  a 
tape.-— Jivi^/fj,  caddafiTed,  csrtnbricks,  lawns;  wby 
he  fongs  them  over  as  they  were  gods  and  goddef- 
fes.    SfHtkeJ^ate.-^ 

Z  »  I  twitch'd 


K   N   1?  ( 

T  twitcb'd  his  dangling  gaite^  ^ron  his  kpees : 
He  wift  n^t  when  %hfi  hempen  ftring  1  drew. 
Now  mine  I  qukUy  dofT  ofinkU  blue.       Oajf. 
(».)  Imji-b  Manufactvrb.    See  Hartie. 

♦  INKLING.  «./    [This  word  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  inkfifteienf  to  found  within. .  This 
feofe  is  ft  ill  retained  in  Scotland :  ^J^xJ.  Ifeard  not 
an  mkUng]     Hint;  whifper;  intimation. — Our 
buHnefs  viiot  unknown  tp  the  fenate;,they  iiave- 
bad  ifiiling  what  we  intend  to  do,  which  now  ^ 
we*nfl)owthem  in  deeds..  SkaffJ}^arf*jCorhiantu.  * 
—We  in  Europey  notwithftan^ing  all  the  remote 
difcoveries  and  navigations  of  ..this  laft  i^ey  never 
heard  of  any  of  the  Teaft  mkUHg  or  glimpfe  of  this 
ifland*    JBacon^s  New  jtd^mtu. — 'Hiey  hat).  Tome 
inkUng  of  fecret  meflages  b^ween  the  marquia  of 
Kewcaftle  and  youneHothilrti.    Clarendon. — A- 
l>09rd  a  Corinthian,  veQei  he  got  an  inkling  s,mo\i% 
the  Clip's  Crew  of  a  confplracy.    VEJlrangt. 

*  In  k-Ma  kbr.  h.  /  {ink  and  maker.]  He  who 
makes  ink. 

Ink-Stones,  a  kind  of  fmall  round  ftoAes  oft 
blacky  whitie,  jredt  %^i,  or  yellow  colour,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  native  martial  vitrioU  whence 
the^  d^ive  the  property  of  making  ink,  and  tbeoc^ 


F  N  t 


} 

(40  IifXiAn*  TmoI *  that  kiflji  of  ttade  carried 
I'betw^  the  dWerent  partrf'«f'tb^  fame  king- 
dom»  whether  over  land,  oi^|>j^'meaoft, of  inland 
navigtion.       '  -    »i    i  <•  . 

*  INLArNDEK.  «♦/ Cfitwn  inlantLl  DwePcr  re- 
mote from  the  fea. — The  fame  name  i^  given  unto 
the  inlandersi'bx  mtdUfid  inhabiters  of,  this  iiland* 
BreM)n*s  Vulgar  Errourt,  ^^    / 

^  To  INLAPIDATE.  v.  tf^W^nd  lafUo^  Lat. 
Tomakeftony;  to  turn  to  ftone.— Some  natural 
ii;>ring  waters  will  inlapidau  wood ;.  fo.  that  you 
fball  iee  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  tfa^  part 
above  \he  water  (hall  cbnthiue  wood,  and  the 
^art  under  the  water  fhall  be  turoed  into  a  kind 
of  gravelly  ftone.    JSarov.     , 

*  to  lNLA\fr.  t».it.  [/iiand  Aw.]  To  clear  of 
outlawry  or  littainder.'— It  fhouM  be  ^  great  Incoti- 
gruity  to  have  them  to  make  hwi,  who  tfaetn- 
felves  were  no^  inlawed.    $afon* 

•    •  INLAy.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  Matter  tolaid; 

wood  formed  to  inlay.—    ,     .  , ,  .    , 
IJnder  foot  the  vidleti 
Crocus,  and  hyadnth,  with  rich  snlpy     \ 
droider^d  the  ground.  !   "   '  Mlton, 

*  To  Inlay.  tf.a.Jin^dfay.T  i.  To  diverfify 


theu-  name.    They  are  alUnoft  enl;trely  foluble  ip    .with  different  bodies  ioferted  into  the  grdund. 


water,  and  befides  their  othef  inp;e($pnts,  cot^ 
tain  alfo  a  portion  of  copper  and  zinc; 
^  INKY,  a^*.  [fironi  ink.]    i,  Confift'ing.of  it*, 
England  bound  in  with  the  triumphacrt.f^sit. 
Whofe  rocky  fhore  beats  back  the  envious  fiege 
Of  watVy  Neptune,  is  bound  in  with  fha'me, 
WithiAi^  blots,  and  rotteiY  parchment  bonds. 

Shake/f^are. 
~  s.  It^fembling  ink. — ^The  liquor  prefbntly  "began 
to  grow  pretty  clear  and  tranfparent*,  lofing  its 
inkj  blacknefs.    Hcyle  on  Colours.    3.  Black  tis  ink. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  .mot her. 
Nor  cuftomary  ftiits  of  folemn  black, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  SfBakeJ}eare. 

(i.)  ♦  INLAND,  adj.  [/«  and  land.]  Interior; 
ly^g  remote  from  the  fea. — 

In  this  wide  inland  fea,  that  height  by  name, 
tht  idle  lake,  my  wandVing  fhip  I  row. 


Th^y' art  worthy 
To /ff]^y heav'n  with  haiit.. '  SJbake/pearg. 

Look,  how  the  f^qqr  o¥lfeav'A'" 
^ '  Is  thick  hlfid  with  patens  of  bright  gold^  Shak. 

A  fapphire  throng,  inlaid  with  pure 
\  Amber,  and  colours  of  th^  (howfry'arch: 

'  .     i,     Milton. 
— The  timber  bears  a  great  price  with  the  cabi- 
net-makers, when  larg^,  for  inlajtngt, ''  'Mortimer. 
-Here  clo\Ided  cants  'mid/l  heap«  Of  toys  are 

found,  *     ...  ^   ■ 

And  w/«;<rf  tweezer  cafes  ft  few  the  g^roond.  Gny. 
i.To  make  variety  by  beiiig  inferted  into  boGie&'^ 
to  tatiegate* — ' 

Sea-girt  ine«,' 
That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay ' 
■    The  unadorned  bofom  of  the  deep.        Miltcfi. 
INLAYING.    See  MarquetrV,  M6saic,  ij. 


— Goodly  laws,  I iTce  tittle  inland  feas,  XVill  carry 
evei)  (hips  upon  their  waters.  Spcn/er*j  State  of  Ire- 
land.—An  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  was,  in  his 
youth,  an  inland  man.  Sbakefpear^s  As  yon  like  it. 
A  fubftitute  ihines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  ftate 
Empties  itfelf.'as  doth  an  inlatfd  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  .   Shakefpeare. 

*— This  perfbn  did  publifh  a  pamplilet;  printed  in 
England  for  a  general  excife,  or  inland  duty.  S<wrfi. 
(1.)  ♦  Inland.  «./.  Interior  or  midland  parts. 
•*-Out  of  thefe  fmall  beginnings,  gotten  near  to 
the  mountains,  did  they  fpread  themfelves  into 
the  inland,    Spen/er. — 

They  of  thofe  matches  Ihall  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers*   Shak, 

The  reft  vvere  all 
Par  to  th*  inland  retired,  about  the  walls 
Of  Pandai^monium.  Milton. 


Spen/er,  Sec,  and  Venfcking. 


INLEASED.  part.  adj.  in  oiir  old  writers,  fig- 
nlBes  entangled  or  ^nfnared.  It  is  ufed  in  the 
champion's  oath. 

*  INLET,  n.f,  \in  and  let.]  Paflage;  place  of 
ingrefs;  entrance. — ^Doors  and 'windows,  inlets  oi 
men  and  of  light,  I  couple  together  j  I  find  their 
dimcnfions  brought  under  one,    Wotton."^ 

She  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  fenfe 

Dropt  in  ambrofial  oils  till  fhe  reviv'd.  'Milton. 
—I  delireany  one  to  afTign  any  fimpleidet,  which 
is -not  received  from  one  of  thefe  inlets.  lAcke.-~ 
A  fine  bargain  indeed,  to  part  with  all  our  com- 
modious  ports,  which,  the  greater  the  inlet  is  are 
fo  much  the  better,  for  the  imaginary  pleafurc  of 
a  ftreight  fhore.  Bentley* — Iniets  amongft  broken 
lands  and  iflands.    Ellis* s  Voyage. 

INLT,  a  town  of  C6rea,  45  miles  W.  of  Ho- 
ang-tcheon. 

(f .)  Tf  II^IST,  or  Enlist,  v.  a.  To  hire  or 


(3.}  Inland  Navioatxon.     See  Canal,   $  '  receive  into  the  military  or  naval  fervice;  tpeo- 
a— ^;    FoKTH,  j  4;   and  Navigation,  xh*   gage  in  a  party.    AJh. 
CAND.  («.)  To  Inlist,  or  Enlist^  v.  h.  To  enter  in- 

'■■•-•''■  ,         ..      •  .  ^ 


I  ^  H 


(  m  ) 


INN 


omitted  both. tbeie  Tcrb»,  bot^ under  Fand  I. 
INUSTING  OF  Soldiers.  Sec  To  List,  §  3. 
(i.)  •  INLY.  fulj.  (from  ip.]  ^ loterior  j  mtcr- 
nali  fecret. —  \.-;      !  \ 

Didft  thou  but  know  jtbe  wfj  touch  of  love, 
'  Thou  would'ft  as  foon  go  kindle  fire  with  fnow^ 
As  feek  to  qiieuch  tbe^re  of  love  with  words^ 

'  ,  Shah 
(1,)  •  Inly.  a4v-  |nterpalljrj  within;  lecret- 
Jy ;  in  the  hearL — 

Her  heart  with  joy,  unwonted  infy  fwcU'di    ^ 
As  feeling  wood'rous  comfort  in  her  weaker  ^Id. 


t!0  the  ilMlit^Ty  or  naval  fenricc ;  tp  jpin  with,  a     .  (x,)  INNt  a  nytr  of  Cknnany  in  Attftriaf  Wliidi 
party.  M,  tt  is  furprifing  that  Dr  Johnfon  hai  naa  into  the  Bahube,  near  Eifefding. 

-     .      -  .^.r.  — ^,^_  ^.^  .^^_   ^     .  •  j^  J  jj^^^  ^  yj^^j.  of  Qermany,  which  rifcs  in  the 

country  of  the  Grifoiis,  at  the  foot  of  l^ouat  S»- 
timberg.  It  r^ns  ISTP-  throiigh  Tiroi,  by  lU 
fpruc,  andy'po^tinuing  it?  courft'NE.  throttgh 
Bavaria,  palTes  by  If ufstejn,  yailelbufg,  Bnrona^  ■ 
and  other  tow^is,  and  fall9,  into  the  Danube  l)e^ 
tween  Paffau  and  InftaAt,  .  , ' 

(3.)  *  Iif  H-  ^•Z  [«*»•  Saxon,  a  chamber.]    i.  A 
houfcpf  entertamment  ft)r*tra\ -llers. — 
Hpw  ^U  this  is  but  i  hir  ytn, '  '    / 
Of^  fairer  guefts  which  dwell  within.        51ri«^* 

Palpier,  quoth  ht,  death  is  an  equal  doom 
To  good  and  bad,^  the  commoh  inn'ci  reft  2 

But,  after  death,  the  tiia!  is  tp  come; 
When  beft  Ihall  be  to  them,  that  lived  beft. 

.  fairy  ^ne^* 
Itfow.day  is  fpent, 
T^qpefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  inn. 

tuirf  ^iieent 

The  weft,  that  gHmmen  with  fome  itreakt 

/of  day,     ...  *\         '  ;  .. 

Now  fpur?  the  lated  tifave%  tpfxx 

To  gain  the  timely .{m.  Sbak, Macheth. 

Xike  pilgrims  to  th'  appoints  place  we  tend ; 

The  worlas  an  w,  and  death  the  joumey^s  end. 

Dryden. 
— One  nwy  learn  more  here  it  one  day,  than  in  a 
year's  rambUng  from  one  inn  to  another.  Locke. 
a.  A  houfe  whefre  ftudents  were  boarded  and 
taught :  whence  we  Aill  call  the  colleges  of  corn- 
mop  law  inns  of  court. — Go  fome  and  poU  down 
the  Savoy ;  others  to  the  inns  of  courts :  down 
with  them  all.  Sbai.Hen.  VI. ,  3.  It  wad  ancient- 
ly nfed  for  the  town  houfes  in  which  great  men 
refided  when  they  attended  the  court. 
(aJ)  Imns,  (§  I,  Jff.  I.)  arp  licepfed  and  regula* 
"      '  ■■      helai  ^ 


Tve  iniy  wepti 
Or(hoQ]dhavefpokecretl)iSh;.,  Sbak^Te 

Whereat  he  inlj  r^g'd,  and  as  they  talk'u^ 
Smote  him  intp  the  midrjfT  with  a  ftone,  ''' 
That  beat  out  Hfe.     .     '     '     .  Milton* 

Thefe  growing  thou  ghts»jmy  mother  foon  per- 
ceiving        ... 
By  words  at  times  c^ft  forth,  inly  rejoic'd.  iJllt. 
The  foldiers  fhout  around  with  een'rousragei 
He  prais'd  their  ardor ;  inly  pleas'd  to  fee 
hishoft.    -  l>rydenUKmMsTaU. 

(l.)  •  INMATE.  If./.  \in  and  xnate^-'lnmatet 
are  thofe  tliat  be  admitted  to  dwell  for  their  mo- 
ney jointly  With  another  tnan,  though  in  fever^l 
rooms  of  bis  map fioa-hodfe,  pacing  m  and  out  by 
one  door.  ^Chwfll. 

So  fpake  the  enemy  ofnAankind,  inclos'd 
In  lerpent,  inmate  bad  !  and  toward  £ve 
Addrefa'd  his  way.   .  Milton*^  Pan  LoJ. 

Tbece  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  ibto  a  h^tion  ;  and  now  erown, 
Sufped^  to  a  fequent  king,  who  leeks      , 
To  ft  dp  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  gueft^ 
Too  numerous.  M^ton^sJPar.  ^,iift* 

'  liome  is  the  facred  refoge  of  our  life. 
Secured  from  all  approaches  bu^  a  wife : 
If  thence  we  fly,  the  caufe  admits  no  doubt. 
None  but  aji  inmate  fot  could  force  us  out.  Dryd. 
(a.)  Inmates,  being  ufually  fuppofed  to  he 
poor,  and  not  able  to  maintain  a  whole  houfe 
tbemfelves,  are  ioquirable  in  a  court  leet.     No 
owner  or  occupier  of  a  cottage  ftiall  fuffer  any  in- 
mates therein,  or  more  families  than  one  to  inha- 
bit there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10  s.  per  month  to 
the  lord  of  the  leet. 
IN-MIN,  a  town  of  China,  in  QuangH 
•  INMOST,  aif/.  [from  in.]     ~ 
remoteft  from  the  iurface. — 

'Tiayoumuft  dig  with  mattockand  with  fpade, 
And  pierce  the  inmoft  centre  of  the  earth.  SbaJ^. 

Rifing  fighs  and  falling  tears, 
That  ihew  too  well  the  warm  defires, 
The  (ilent,  flow,  confuming  6re8, 
Which  on  my  inmqfi  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  foul  away.  Aidifw  on  Italy, 
—Comparing  the  quantity  of  light  refle^ed  from 
the  fevtral  rtngs,  1  found  that  it  was  moft  copious 
from  the  firft  or  inmofi^  and  in  the  exterior  rings 
became  lefs  and  lefs.  Newton. — 


ted  by  juftices  of  the  peace,  wlio  oblige  the  land- 
lord fa  enter  into  recognizances  for  keepihg  good 
order.  If  a  perfon  who  keeps  a  common  inn,'re- 
fufes'to  receive  a  traveller  into  his  houfe  as  a  gueft, 
or  to  find  him  visuals  and  lodging  on  his  tender- 
ing a  reafonable  price  fbr  them,  he  is  liable  to  an 
action  of  damages,  and  may  be  indited  and  fined 
at  the  king's  fuit.  The  r^tes  of  all  commodities 
fold  by  inn-keepers,  (iays  Blackftone,)  according 
to  our  ancient  laws,  may  be  affeffed:  aiKl  inn« 
keepers  not  felling  their  hay,  oats^  beans,  Scc^  and 
all  manner  of  viduals  m  reafonable  prices,  with- 
out taking  any  thing  for  litter,  may  oe  fined  3nd 
Deept'ft  within ;  ^jmprifoned,  &c.  by  ix  Jac.  I.  c'  az.  Where  an 
inn-keeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  infarooua 
charaAer,  or  fuffers  any  diforders  in  his  houfe,  or 
fets  up  a  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one, 
to  the  hindrance  of  ancient  and  wen  governed  inns, 
he  is  indidable  and  finable :  and  by  ftatute,  fuch 
inn  may  be  fupprefTed.  Adtion  upon  the  cafe  lies 
againft  an  inn-keeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on 
his  gueft  bv  a  fervant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other 
perfon  not  belonging  to  the  gueft ;  though  it  it 
otherwife  where  the  gueft  is  not  a  traveller,  but 
one  of  the  fame  town  or  village,  for  there  the  ins- 
keeper  it  not  chargeable ;  nor  is  the  roafter  of  a 
He  fer)ds  a  dreadful  groan :  the  rocks  around  private  iavem  anfwei^ble  for  a  robbery  commft- 
Through  all  their  inmojf  hollow  caves  refound.    ted  on  hi^  gueft  :  it  is  faid,  that  even  thou^  the 

Pope,    travellinggueftdoeanotdeliverhisgoods,&c.  in- 
— I  got  into  the  inmo/l  conrt.  GiilUver^j  Travelj,   to  the  Stan-keeper's  pdlfeffioni  yet  if  they  are  fto- 

len, 


i'  N*'  1^ 


Iflii  lie  18  cKSirgeaWe.    An  inn'-lcf^per  is  not  dn- 

J'w^Mc  fpr  any^thing  out  of  nis  inn,'but  only  fof 
tzch  3^  are  wltbTo  it ;  y^t  where,  he  of  his  own 
accord  puU  ^e  gueft^  hor&  to  grafs,  and  the 
Wfe  li  ^ok'nj,  be  is  ,^nfwerable^  he  not  having 
*  the  gueft's.orders  for  putting  fuch  horfe  to  grafs. 
T%e  inn-Jkeepcr  pay  ji^ft^jfythe  Qoppirtg  of  the 
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forts 'of  t^^it^^  9(^4  ^<^^<^^<cal  ii^Mnintendence, 
eitto  with  regkfdjtb  morals  or'Ho.dies,  ate  founa 
infiprufticable,  *aTid  therefore  ^entirely  neglc^ed. 
3.  bscaufe  perfori^  of  birth  and  fortune,  after  ha- 
ving  finiihed  their  ufhal  cotirfes  at  the  univerfi. 
ties^  h^ve  feUom  leifure  or  i-efolution  fufficient 
tb  enter  upon  t  neWtcheme  of  ftudy  at  a  new 


horfe,  or  (Alier  thing  of  W^gucftj^f^or  his  reckon-  'place  dt  inftru<?tion  > ,  wherefore  few  gentlemen 
ing,  and.  iDay  retain  the  fame  till  it  be  paid,  now  teibrf  totlie  ihns  of  courts  but  fuch  tor  whom 
Where  a  perfon  Ijrings.  his^horfe  to  'an  inn^  and    tlie  Itnowl^dge  of  practice  is  abfolu.tely  neceffary 


leaves  him  in  the  ftab^  xh^  inn-keeper  may  de- 
ttm  him  till  fu^h  time  as  the  owner  pays  for  his 
loping;  and  if, the  horVe  eats  out  as  miuch.'as  he 
is  worthy  a^erja^reafon able  appraifemcnt  made, 
lie  rhay  fcU  the  hox^^  and  pa^  hirafelf  j  but  wlien 
a  guelt  bringis  l^vp^al  horfes  to  an  inn,  ^and  after- 
wards ukes  tliem  all  away  except  ofie',  this  hbrfe 
id  left  may^not  be  fold  for  payment, of  the  debt 
for  the  others ;  for  ^i^ery  horfe  }&  to  be  fold,  only 
to  make- i^s^l^ion 'for  what  is  due  for  his' 6wd 


In  fudh  as  are  intended  for  the  prbfefBon.  Thffe 
inns  of  courts  juftly  facped  for  the  produdion  of 
mrtf  «f  lemming  in  the  jaw,  are  governed  by  maf- 
lers,  principals,  benchers,  llewards,  and  bthcr  of- 
"ficers'f  and  have  public  halls  for  exercifcs,  read- 
ings, ^c.  which  the  ftudents  are  c^liged  to  at- 
tend iUtd  perform .  fpr  9  certain  number  of  years, 
befthr^thcy  carfbte  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar. 
Thcfe  focielfes  have  liot,  however^  any  judicial 
iuthbrity  over^heir  .members ;  but  mftead  of  this 
tliey  have  certain  oilers  among  them&lvcs,  which 


IS")  tssSf  X?  i»*<^c^  %,)'7L\to  figfiify  colleges  of  huvje  by  confent  the  forpe  of  laws.  For  lighter  of- 

municipal  or  common  .U.V* .  the  ol^  Englifh  word  fences  perf«>ns  are  only  excommoned,  or  put  out 

for-houfes  of  hoolemen,'.  biuipps,  and -others  of  of  commons;  for  greater,  they  lofe  their  cham- 

extraordinary  npt^,;being'<)C  the  fame  lignificatioD  bers,  and  are  expelled  the  college ;  and  when  once 

vith  tHe  French  word  wot  el.  expelled  out  of  one  focicty,  they  are  never  recci- 

j;6.>  Inns  or  Chancery  were  probably  fo  call-  ved  by  any  of  the  othei  s,^  ,.The  gentlemen  in  Ihefe 

ed»  bccaufe  i^nciently  inhabited  by.  ftich  clerka  as  Tocfieties  may  be  divided  into  benchers,  outer  bar- 

chicBy  ftiidicd  tHe  forming  of  writs,,  which  regu-  rifters, .  inner  barrifters,  and  lludents.    The  four 


lady  belonged  to  the  curlitors,  >»'ho  are  officers 
of  chancery.  The  firft  of  thefe'  is  Thavies  Inn, 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  fince  pur- 
chafiird  bj"  the  fociety  of  Lincoln*^  Inrt.  BeHdes 
this,  there  are  New  Inn,  Syrrionc!*8  Inn,  Clement  s 
Inn,  Clifford's  Inn,  ariciently  the  hbufe  of  the 
Lord  Clifford  ;  Staple  Inn,  belonging  to  the  rtier- 
'chants  of  the  ftapic;  Lion's  Inn,  anciently  a  com- 
mon inn  with  the  fign  of  the  lion  ;  FurhivaPsInn, 
and  Bernard's  Inn.  Thefe  were  formerly  brM>i. 
Fatory  colleges  for  younger  ftudvnts;  (See  93, 
Je/.  2.)  and  many  were  entered  fiere  b'^ore  they 
"Were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now  they 
are  moftly  taken  up  by  attorneys,  foYicitors,  &c. 
They  ^11  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who 
•  formerly  ufed  to  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  barrif- 
ters  to/read  to  them,    ^ee  0  4. 

(7.)  Inns  of  Court,  (See  §  i,  Jef.  %.)  are  fo 
cauecf,  becaufe  the  iludents  there  are  to  ferve  and 
attend  the  courts  of  jqdicature ;  or  elfe,  becaufe 
.anciently  thefe  colleges  reteivcd  none  but  the  fons 
of  noblepen,  and  better  fort  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  to  be  quSilified  to  ferve  the  king  in  his  court ; 
as  Fortefcue  affirms.  In  his  time,  he  fays,  there 
were  about  aooo  students  in  the  inns  of  court  and 
chancery,  all  of  whom  were  ^//i  nohlHum^  or  gen- 
tlemen bom.  But  this  cuftom  has  gradually  faU 
len  into  difufe;  fo  that  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  reckon  above 


principal  Inns  of  coOrt,  are  the  Inner  Temple  and 
Middle  Tenrtple,  heretofore  the  dwelliijg  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  purchafed  by  fome 'profeflbrs 
of  the  common  law  about'  200  ^ eArs  a^o ;  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  anciently  belonging 
to  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray,  ^he  other  inns 
are  the  two  Serjeants  Inns. 

Ci..)  •  To  Ikn.  v.fl-  [from  tlie  ndtfnj  Totioufe; 
to  put  under  cover. — He  that  eats  my  land,  fparcj 
my  team,  and  gives  me-  leave  to '  inn  the  crop. 
Shah — Howfoever  the  laws  in  that  parUameni  did 
bear  good  fruit,  yet  the  fublidy  bare  a  fruit  that 
.pr6ved  harfli  and  bitter :  all  was  inned  at  laft  into 
the  king's  bam.  Bacon4 — Mow  clover  or  rye-grafs, 
and  make  it  fit  to  inn.  Mortimtr. 

(a.)  *  To  Inn.  v.  ».  To  take  up  temporary* 
lodgings— 

In  thyfelf  dwell ; 
.  Inn  any  where ;  continuance  maketh  hell.  X>onne. 

INNACONDA,  or  Viniconda,  a  fort  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Guntoor,  87  miles  SSja. 
of  Hyderabad,  and  95  W.  of  Mafulipatam. 

WNA-QUrrO,  an  extenfivc  plain  of  Peru,  oa 
the  N.  fide  of  Quito. 

(1.)  ♦  INNATE.    7  adj.  [itme^  French ;  inna- 

( t.)  •  INNATED.  5  /Ki,  Latin.]  1.  Inborn ; 
in^nerate;  natural;  not  fupcradded  ;  not  ad(ci- 
titjous.  Innattd  is  not  proper^— The  Druiaian 
hath  been  cried  up  for  an  innated  integnty»  and 


jooo  fludents,  and  the  number  at  prefent  is  con-    accounted  the  uprighteUL  dealer  on  earth.  H(m>ei 


fjder<tbly  lefs  *,  for  which  judge  BlackAone  afligns 
the  following  reafons.  i.  Becaufe  the  Inns  or 
Chancery,  being  now  almoft  totally  filled  by  the 
inferior  branches  of  the  profeflion,  are  neither 
commodious  nor  proper  for  the  refort  of  gentle- 
men of  any  rank  or  figure ;  fo  that  there  are  very 
rately  any  young  ftudents  entered  at  the  inns  of 
chancery.     %.  ^aufe  itv^^he  inns  of  court  all 


With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd; 
Though   harfli  the  preqept,  yet  the  people 
charm'd.  Drydm* 

4.  Innate  is  ufed  in  the  following  paflage  for  inbt- 
rent.  Innate  in  perfons,  inberent  in  tbings.*-Mu. 
loal  gravitation,  or  fpontan^us  attradion,  can- 
not pofiibly  be  innate  and  efliiaQtial  to  matter. 
Bentleu 
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iinc^  1 7/5.  ThcDi  arc  generally  a^>piH  90  ht>rfe<, 
aoo  olack,  cattie*  and  ijjba  (heep,  iq  the  pariifa. 
There  is  a  mineral' Ypring^  fimifar  to'tKat  cST  Har- 
rowgate^  famonR  fof  Hs^ures  of  varrotis  difeaieSt 
particulaflj'  of  inffstmrnations:  in  the  ^yfs,  in'tltfe 
XDQft  defpefate  ft^ges,  apprbaclung  almoft  to  to^ 
blindnefs^  .    .   .     .      < 

(2.)  iKHCRtEiTREN,  a  village  in  tfac  abovc p%. 
rifh»  feated  on  the  movib  of  the  Lettbettf  (whence 
the  name,)  at  its  jyn^ion  with  the  Tweed ;  con- 
taining 388  inhabitants  in  1797.    A  woollen  ma- 
^nufaifture,  erefted  by  Alex JBrodie,'fefq,  of  Caref- 
Street,  London^  is  carried  on  in  it.    06th  was 
But  th' 'elfin  knight  with  wonder. |ijj.*t>he  \va^  ^made  in  it  the  firft  year  after  i^s  ereftioh,  to  the 
Did  feed  bis  eyQ«»  and  BUM  lvi|  m^ery  ti^Qujg^^t.     ^anr^ouni!  df  ytocl.  and  has  fince,  increafedj'  not- 
■?    .     ,    Spcfifcr.*    withftandthg. the  late  war. 
this  attra^s  the  foul;    '     ,  \^.  ' ....  ,     !    *  INNERMOST,  adj.  [from  inrur.    It  fcemi 
Governs  tlje  inner  man,  the  nobkr  part  \:\  ^     ,     left  proper  than  mmoB.I    Remoted  frdha  the  out- 
That  other  o'er  thebody  only  reigns.   ,  J^iliok.    ward  p^rt.— Thje  refiefted  beam  of  light  would 
— Many  families  are  efUbJifl^ed  in  the  Weft  Indies,    be  fo  broad  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  from  the 
and  fome  difcovered  in  the  Inner  parts  pf  A,mefi-    (teculurt,  where  the  rings  appeared,  as  to  obictim 


I  N-  ^  (■ 

(2.}*Innate  IsK4s>thofe  ruppotnl  to  bpjtamp- 
ed  on  the  mind,  froin  the  firft  q[iomen);'gf  its  ^x- 
iftcDcc,  and  >hich  It  conftantly  brings,  into  the 
world  with  Jt;*ado^cine  which  Mr  (.oqkf:  ha^ 
completely  refuted.  '  *     ' 

•  INNATENESS.  hlf.  [froih  inntiLfeJl  The 
quality  of  being  innate.  _  „ 

•  INNAVfGABJUE.  adj.  linn<fvfga(»ilh,  tat,) 
Not  to  be  pllfed  by  failing.—  , 

If  you  ib  hard'  a  toil  will  undertake, 
As  twice  to  pafs  th*  inrianfigfibU  lake,,     Vqiden^ 
(2.)  *  INNER,  adj,  [Vcbm  in.]    Interior ;  oc^ 
outward  — 


ca.  Addi/oH^-^Th^  kidney.J^  9  c^;iglomerated 
gland,  which  is  to  be  undeiAood  pnty'  of  the  outj- 
er  part ;  for  the  inner  parU,  wheii'Ot  ^e  p^pillje 
are  com'pofed,  is  mufcuW,  Gr^qif— . 

Thus,  f^iz'd  \^ith' &cred  feir,  ti^e  inonarcti 
pr^'d;  ..    '        • 

Then  to  bis  inner  court  the  guefts  convey'd^  - 

Pope. 

(i.)  iNiuit,  or  I?iVia»  Ip  the  Gaelic,  fig'nifies 
the  mduth  of  i  river ;  and  hence  forms  part'of  tbf 
names  of  many  places  in  Scotland  fo  ficuated^ 

(1.)  INNERKIP,  a  parifti  of  Scotland,  in.  Kenr 
^evdure,  7  miles  long  frpm  E.  to  W*  and  6  broadf. 
It  was  formerly  much  rijLore  ejjitenfive,  compre- 
hending the  two  pariihes  of  Gresnocx,  about 
two  centuries  5»go.  The.clima{e  is  moift,  but 
healthful.  The  furfece  is  beautifully  diverfifieJj 
wiih  hills  and  plains,  woods  and  waters.  The 
foil  is  partly  light,  fandy,.  and  fertile,  partly  w^t 
snd  gravc;|ly :  Above  one  half  is  moor ;  a  confider- 
able  part  natural  meadow,  and  the  reft  arable, 
moftly  indofed.  AgricultMre  is  not  yet  much 
improved,  excepting  oh  the  lands  c^  fome  pro- 
prietors.   Oats  ind  barley  are  the  chief  produce. 


one  or  two  of  theinnetmofi  rings.  Newton* 

INNER-SEE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifts 
5  miles  NW.  of  Gbflar,  and  runs  faito  the  Leine^ 
*4  miles  NW.  of  Sarftedc. 

*  INNJR^TEIN,  a  to\pn  of  Auftfia. 

INNERWftLL,  a  port  of  Scotland,  on' the 
CQaftofWlgtonihir'e. 

'  {%.) INNERWICK, aparHh of Scotlan4, inHad- 
dingtonihire,  II  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  :^id  from 
i  to  6  brdad^'*  The  air  is  dry,  the  (lirfhce  moftly 
level,  and  tKf  (oil  rich.  The  hilly  part  is  employed 
in  pafturing'fheep'and  milch  cows.  About  4500 
acres  are'  cultivated,  and  produce  rich  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  com,  graft,  and  turnips.  The  po- 
pulation in  x7^o,  ftated  by  the  Rev,  J.  Harvie,  ia 
his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was'960,  and  had  m- 
creafed  19  fince  1755,  notwithftknding  thfe  mono- 
poly of  farms.  The  people  are  v^ry  humane  to 
thofe  who  ^re  fhip wrecked.  Mr  Harvie  recom- 
mends the  building  of  a  harbour  at  Sketraw  ihbre« 
where  fhips  are  often  wrecked. 

(2.)  Inn£rwicr,  a  to^n  iu  the  above  pariili« 
{N^  i.)  ne^r  the  fea,  4  roiles  SE^  of  Dunbar. 
JNNES,  John,  M.  D,  a  late  celebrated  Scottish 


The  population  in  \  794,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Tho«  .  furgeon  and  anatomift,  author  of  a  well  known 


mas  Brown,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was 
i}8of  and  bad  decreafed  310  fince  1755.  There 
are  3  villages  in  the  pariih,  viz.  Daft*,  Gourock^ 
and  Innerkip,  N°  a* 

().)  iNKBRxiFy  a  village  in  the  abovo  parifb, 
( N^  z.)  feated  on  the  n^outh  of  the  Kxf ,  whence 
the  name ;  4  miles  W.  of  Greenock. 

(t.)  INNERLEITHEN,  »  parifli  of  Scotland, 
in  Twceddak,  watered  by  the  I«£iTH£)f ;  nearly 
tcfembling  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  fide  of 
which  extends  about  9  mOes  and  a  half,  aod  coiv* 
taioing,  according  to  Almftrong^s  map  of  the 
county,  %^f^Jo  Scott  acres.  The  furface  appears 
broken,  rugged,  and  precipitpus*  nfiog  from  the 
banks  of  the-Leithen  and  the  Tweed*  (which  i<J 
its  S.  boundary,)  to.  near  looa  UgU  with  hardly 
room  for  a  rpid  in  fome  places.  The  air  is  dry 
and  healthful,  and  the  climate  various.  Thp  foil 
it  ftony,  mixed  with  clay.  The  population  10 
i797»  ftated  by  the  Rev.  XWalkor,  in  his  report 
to  S*^  J.  Sfticlair,  wa0  5:619^  and  h|id  iaa^«d  0^^ 


Treatife  on  the  JMjufclest  and  Anatcmieal  Tables  ^f 
the  Human  Bodj,  was  a  native  of  the  pariih  pf 
Kilmalie  in  Argyllftiire,  and  was  greatly  efteeoied 
both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  phyfician.  We  l^ave 
met  with  no  memoir  of  him,  in  any  biogr^.bicai 
work,  though  he  died  mSny  years  ago. 

INNHARTING,  a  town  of  Auftria. 

•  INNHOLDER.  n.f.  [fn  and  /i^ld.]  A  man 
who  keeps  an  inn ;  an  innkeeper. 

INNICHEN».a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ti- 
rolefe,  feated  on  the  Drave,  49  m.  E.  of  Brixeti. 

«  INNINGS.  »./.  Lands  recovered  from  m 
fea.  Airj^ortb. 

INNlS.    SeelHSCH«  iatandlHis* 

INNrSCLOCHRAN,'or  the  Stoke v  Islaszh 
an  illand  inLoush  Ree,.iQ  the  Shannon,' between 
the  counties  of  W^ftmeath  and  RQTcommoqf 
where  a  monaftery  was  founded  by  St  Dermpd^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

INXnSFAIL,  [derived  from  Imt  BBmI,  i.  mIh 
yhni  o/Bhai,)  olie^of  the  a&cienfc  oaxftes  of  Ire* 


I   Jf   !^  (   1^ 

land,  fo  denombiate^i  from  Beai,  Beh  or  JBa^/t 
the  principal  objed  of  adoratioo  amonr  tbe  aocieot 
mhabiUnts.Qf  the  BritUh  illes.  looisfail  haa  been 
;^iTQoeoiill|;  tranflated  the  Jfiwtd  rf  Defiinj^  as 
M§ai  wai.  fometimef  taken  for  Fate  or  Pravi' 
defue.  ' 

INNISFALLEN,  an  iflaod  of  IreUnd,  in  the 
lakeofKitlaroeyt  county  of  Kerry,  and  province 
of  Munfter :  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  ^ery  an- 
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remains  o^an  atidetit  abbey,  founded  iq  J460,  for 
Francifcans,  by  Flor^ce  CTDrifcoli;  This  ifland 
haa  very  good  land,  preferable  to  that  of  C^pe 
Clear  Iflaud.  To  the  ^W.of  Innifhirkan  ifland 
lies  Hare  Jffand»  a  lar^ge  fruitful  Ypot ;  and  near  it 
are  4  foliifr iilands  called  fhe Schemes  :  alfo  along 
the  coaft,  from  £.  to  W.  areHoKSB  Island,  cod- 
talning  zoo  acres;  (Ui0le  IJUmi^  containing |i  19 
acres ;  Lono  Island,  containing  316  acres ;  and 


cient  religious  houfe^,  founded  by  St  Finian»  the    weft  of  all  theie  is  a  fmall  (pot  called  Goat  hland. 


patron  iaint  of  thefe  parts,  to  whom  the  cathedral 
of  Agbadoe  is  alfo  dedicated.  The  remains  of 
this  abbey  are  very  extenfive,  its  fituation  roman- 
tic and  retued  Upon  the  diflblution  of  religious 
honfes.  Its  pofleffions  were  granted  to  CapUin 
Robert  CoUam.  .  The  ifland  contains  i^bout  la 
acres,  is  agreeably  wooded,  and  has  a  number  of 
fruit  trees.  St  Finian  flouriflied  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century ;  he  was  fimamed  in  Iriih 
Lohbary  fats  father's  name  was  ConaU^  the  ion  of 
J^ioi;  defcended  from  KUm^  the  fonof  AlUdf 
lung  of  Munfter.  There  was  formerly  a  chronl* 
cle  kept  in  this  abbey,  which  is  often  cited  by  Sir  J. 
Ware  and  other  anuquaries,  under  the  title  of  the 
.  Annals  0/  IpfJifalien.  They  contain  aiflcetch  of 
univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  citation  to  the  year 
430,  from  which  the  annalift  hU  amply  continued 
the  aflkirs  of  Ireland  down  to  his  own  tioMS.  He 
died  A.D.  1115.  Sir  J.  Ware  hadacopy  of  them, 
thereof  there  is  an  iniperfedt  tranlcript  among 
the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. *  They  were  continued  by  anothef  iiand  to  the 
year  zjao*  ,  BiOtop  Nicholfon,  in  his  Irifli  hifto- 
rical  library,  informs  U8»  that  the  diike  of  Chan- 
dos  had  a  complete  copy  of  them  down  to  1319 
in  his  pofleffion.  Thefe  annals  tell  us,  that  10 
1x80,  the  abbey,  which  had  at  that  time  all  the 

Sold  and  filver  and  richeft  goods  in  the  country 
epofited  in  it,  ak  the  place  of  greateft  fecurity, 
wu  plundered  by  Mild  win,  fon  of  Daniel  O'Do* 
tioghoe,  as  was  alfo  the  church  of  Ardfert,  and 
many  perfons  were  (lain  in  the  very  cemetery  liy 
the  M'Cartys ;  but  this  impiety  was  avenged  by 
the  untimely  end  of  fome  of  tht  authors  of  it. 

INNISHANNON,  a  towfi  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  Munfter,  134  miles  from  Dublin ; 
fituated  on  the  Bandon,  6  mile*  from  Kinfale.  It 
has  a  charter  fchool  for  above  39  boys.  The  linen 
manuhidure  has  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
laUi  Mr  Adderley..  The  river  is  navigable  to  Col- 
'  Ilexes  quay,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town.  On 
th6  W»  fide  of  the  town  is  a  ftone  bridge.  This 
place  was  formerly  walled,  and  of  fom^  note,  as 
Appears  by  the  foundations  of  feveral  caftles  and 
laige  buildings  difcovered  in  it.    The  town  of  In< 


All  thefe  produce  laigd  crops  of  fine  E^gliih  bar- 
ley. 

.  INNISKEANE,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Cork, 
144  miles  from  Dublin. 

H^NISKILUNG,  a  borough,  maitet,  and  poft 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  ponnty  of  Fcrmanach,  Ul- 
fter,  lying  between  threfe  lakes.  It  is  about  24 
miles  E.  of  Ballylhannan,  ahd  *j^  NW.  of  Dublin. 
It  fent  two  members  to  ^e  Irilh  parliament.  Its 
inhabitants  diftinguifiied  themfelves  in  ieveral  en- 
gagements in  the  wars  of  Ireland  at  the  revolution, 
out  of  which  a  regla|ent  of  dragoons,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  iNNisiLiLtiMKas,  was  moftly  formed. 
Thi^  form  the' 6th  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the 
Britifh  army.  It  has  a  barT^k  for  thiee  compai- 
niesoffoot. 

.  INNISTORY,  [i.  e.  the  High  Ifland,]  an  iC 
land  of  Ireland,  S  milas  NW.  of  the  coaft  of  Do- 
negal. 

INNISTURK,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  Clew 
Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Mayo  county. 

INNISTYMOND,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Clare 
county,  izS  miles  from  Dublin. 

•  INNKEEPER,  w. /  [inn  and  hep€r.'\  One 
who  keeps  lodgings  .and  provifions  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers.— Clergymen  muft  not  keep 
a  tavern,  nor  a  judge  be  an  nmkeeper,  Tajhn—A 
fadious  innkeeper  wis  Hanged,  drawn,  and  ouar- 
tered.  Addifwu — We  were  not  fo  inquifitive  aoout 
the  inn  as  the  innkeeper  ;  and  provided  our  land- 
lord's principles  were  found,  did  not  take  any  no- 
tice of  the  ftalenefs  of  his  provifions.  Aiiifon. 

•  INNOCENCE.  7  «.  /.  ^innoeence^  French  ; 

•  INNOCENCY.  $  innocentia,  Lat.]  i.  Pu- 
rity  from  injurious  a^ion ;  untainted  integrity.^ 

Simplicity  and  fpotlefs  innocence.         Milieu* 
—What  comfort  does  overflow  the  devout  foul, 
from  a  confcience  of  its  own  innocence  znd  integri- 
ty !  TUiot/on,    %.  Freedom  from  guilt  imputed.— 
It  will  help  me  nothing' 
To  plead  mine  innocence^  for  that  dye  ii  on  ne 
Which  makes  my  whiteft  part  black.       Sbak* 

if  truth  and  upright  innocemj  ful  me» 
rn  to  the  king  my  mafter.  SM, 

i.  Harmleflnefs;    innoxioufnefs.— The  air  wai 


nimannon,  together  with  its  ferry,  were  granted    calm  and  .ferei^e ;  none  of  thofe  tumultuary 

to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Henry  V.  by  letters  patent,   ** ^  — ''■^•*  -*' *"-*  -^^'"^  ****  '^' 

la  14^%.    It  has  two  fairs. 

INNISHIRKAN,^an  ifland  between  Cape  Clear 
ifland  and  Baltimore  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
In  this  ifland  .ftood  the  Caftle  of  Dune1ong»  pbflef- 
led  by  the  O'Drifcolls,  which  was  furrend^red, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  to  Capt.  Her< 
vty,  on  a3d  Feb.  i6oa.  There  was  afterwards  a 
regular  fortification  eredbed,  which  was  garrifdned 
in  Queen  Anne^s  time,  but  ft  has  been  for  feveral 
y;es(rsdifiiuntled.   About  a  mUe  to  the  S.  are  the 


tions  and  conflids  of  vapours,  which  the  moun- 
tains  and  the  wmds  caufe  in  ours ;  'twas  fuited  to 
a  golden  age,  and  to  the  firft  innocemj  of  nature. 
Burnet. « 4.  Simplicity  of  heart,  perhapa  vrith  fome 
degree  of  weakncls*— 

I  urge  this  chihjhood  proof, 
'  Becaufe  what  follows  is  pure,  hmoeenee.     Shii* 
—We  Jaugh  at  the  malice  of  apes,  as  Well  as  at 
the  innocence  of  Children.  Tentpie, 

(i.Y  *  INNOCENT.  aJJ.  [innocent,  Pr.  isw 
eem^ Lat.}    i. Pufe frommiibhief.^ 

Something 


r  ir  N 


( 


'      SdMlMlig 
Vdo  mtty  defend  of  faiaitlirottgb  me  and  wildom, 
*  To  ofo  op  k  vreikf  po^r,  imUukt  lamls 
T'  appcafi;  M  attgty  god,  5^a^. 

t.  ?reeflr0m:any  particular  gttftt*-^ 

Good  madam,  keep  your&lf  willliD  yourfelf ; 

The  mairU  fMio<v«i.  ^i^« 

The  pea(aat,  imt^ent  of  all  tfiefe  ills» 

With  crooked  ploughs  the  fertile  fallow!  tills. 

Add  ^  rjmind  t«ar  with  daily  laboor  filli.  I>ryd. 
J.  Unhurtful  \  barfolefs  ia  effeds.— * 
•  Thel^r 

Sutig  MH^mtt  and  fpeot  ita  force  m  air.     P^f^. 

().j  "  iMv^cgMTv »./  u  One  free  from  guilt 
or  hatxn."^ 

So  pttte'an  ^uMce/ht  at^t  ftme  lamb.  Fahy  ^ 
Tbou  haft  kill'd'tbe  fwceirft  kmoetntf 

That  ere  did  lift  up  eye.  '  SbtA. 

V  mmth'ring  inn^emttht  execatingi 

Why,  then  thovi  aft  kn  eKcuttoner.  Sbak: 
«;  A  natural ;  an  tdicclti-^innociiiu  are  excluded 
by  natural  deifedt.  Hockftm     > 

(3— ic.)  iNiracaNT,  a  okme  aflumed  by  tj 
popea  or  Romcv  few  of  wbom  merited  it  See 
It  A  LT.  Ajdofig  tbefe  «re  (bal^  here  only  take  no& 
tice  ol tbofe  t^bdJiakiw  figured  aa* tuttaora :  Mv, 

IvNocSHT  L  was  bom  to- AIbaay»  and  «lea<d 
PopeA.D.  4oiJ   He  coodeiMitfd  ^  Noyatiana' 
ibd  BdagUna ;  and  died  aft  Rawciftta  in4t7.  Some 
of  hit  £^j^/rjr.  are  extent.     - 

laaaccliT  III.  whofe  name  waa  originally  Lo- 
thario Coott)  wasrof^. noble  family*  and  boni,at 
A&agai  in  %%ii.  ."Hit  learning; fcocurM  him  a 
cirdsnalihlpvsiui  bi!  was  chofeh  pope  ia  1198. 
He  eQcouraged  tbotCitoiaabBi ;  (lerfccnted  the 
AtbigenfenV  poltbaJtingdom  of  France  utt<ier  an 
ioterdid  ;  excommunicated  John  £.  of  finglaud^ 
and  carried  the  papal  authority  to^a  high  pitch. 
He  died  in  xai6;  and  his  worka  were  printed  at 
Cologne  hnr^  7^^ 

iNNoCanr  V.  a  Dominicnn  friar»  was  Apb.  of 
Lyon%  nextit  cantinal,  and  at  laft  eleded  pope,  in 
1176,  bnt tUsda  few- months  alter*  His  works 
M  BA^m  'Inire  beetiiprinted. 

!w MocsifTift  a  native  of  France,  was  biftiop 
of  Oftia«  and  a^eardinal;  and  i|i  xzs%^n»  promot- 
tcd  to  the  tN4»«^  nHe  waa  efteamed  a  man  of 
great  wi£toit  ^kvd  liberality.  Uia  luturi  have 
be^priibeit.^ -McdSe^in  I36«4    • 

«  INNOKBirrLV.  «^v.  [fi^bm  immeent.}  .  ix 
Without^uik.i'^inifr  humble  and  contented  mah 
pleaies  idttfeif  kmmentfy  and  «afily»  while  the  am* 
bttiotts  man  attempts  to  pleafie  others  finfully  and 
difficultly.  Sdmb.  7.  With  fimpllcity ;  <iwitb  filli- 
ne6  or  ^I^3rddence.    3.  Without  hmt. — 

Balls  at  bis  feet  lay  hmcetntij  dead.    Co«aflef. 

iKNoctffTs'  DAY,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  oUferved  on  December  afttii,  in  memory  of 
the  mafiacre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  com* 
mand  ai  HexoD.  See  C^iLDSXKASi -  Jssu^ 
CHKtsff  and  j£ws«  f  xo.  The  Greek  church 
m  their  kakodar,  ^d  the  Abyifinians  of  Ethiopia 
in  their  offiots,' commemorate  14,000  infants  on 
this  Qccalioii. '     ':         .       i 

«  INNOeUOCJS;  /in^:..[i0iaMAr,  Lat.l  Hamu 
left  iQ  effc£ts.t^Tbe  moil  dangevois  poimsi  IkiU 

Vol.  XIL  Fa%jL  \  ,  'fo  :  ,.J:.'.r,  ••  *    -^ 
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fully  managed,  may  be  made  not  otAy'hin9en&us$ 
but  of  all  9ther  medicines  the  moft  elTedtuai- 

*  INNOCUOUSLY,  iadtf,  [from  innoamu.l 
Without  mifcbievous  efeifts — Whether  quails, 
from  any  peculiarity  of  coniUtutioo,  do  innoewut/" 
If  feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather  fometimes  but 
medically  uTe  the  lame.  Brown* 

*  INNOCUOUSNE8S.  «./.  [fronr  innoetwus.] 
Harmlelfoefs.— The  blow  whicl^  (bakes  a  wall,  or 
beats  it  down,  and  kills  men,  hath  a  greater  ef- 
fect on  the-  mind  th^n  that  which  penetrates  into 
a  mud  waU,  ^md  dothr little  harm ;  for  that  ^inno* 
awt/nr/i  cr  theeffe^  makes^tbat,  although  in  it- 
felf  it  be  as  great  as  the  other,  yet  'tis  little  ob-^ 
ferved.  J>i>^. 

INNORIl^G,  a  town  oT  Garinthu.    ^    - 

♦  7b  INNOVATE,  v.  «.  [iwiw^r^ '  French  ; 
innavof  Latin.]  -  i.  To^- brine  in- fometbitig  not  ■ 
known  before. — Men  piiHiie  lome  few  principles 
which  they  hate  chanced  upon»  ancl  care  not  to 
ittkovaUf  which  draws  unknown  incouTehlences. 
Baews — 

former  things 

Are  fet  aflde  like  abdicated  kings ; 

And  every  moment  alters  what  is  'don^, 
•   And  mkovates  fome  adt^'till  then  unknown. 

"•liiyden^ 
*^8^Wy  man  canbot  diftinguilh  betwixt  Ipj'^ritr J* 
•nd  poetry  \  every  Mkta  therefore  is  not  fit  to  i/wo- 
tfote*  J^fden*  4^  To' change  by  introducing  no- 
velties.— From  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power^ 
be'pibceeds  to  irinovatc  God's  worihip.  Souib. 

♦  INNOVATION.'  ir./  [«wova^w,  French : 
from  innovate.]  Change  by  the  introduction  of  no* 
velty.— The  love  bf  things  aiicient  doth  argue  ftjiy* 
ednefs)  but  levity  and  want  of  •experi^cem^ketb 
apt  unto  innovationj*  Hooket-, — It  w^re  gobd  that 
men  in  innovations  woul<f  follow  the  ei^ampl^  of 
time  itfeif,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
()ulttV  and  by  degrees.  Baron.r- Great  changes 
may  be  mad^  in  a  government,  yet  (he  form  con* 
th)ttei»  but  large  intervals  of  time  muft  pafa  be* 
tween  every  fuch  innovathnf  enough  to  make  it 
of  a  pivce  wit;h  the  conftitution.  Sivifi. 

•  INNOVATOR.  «./.  {innovateury  Vt.  from 
kmova^f'}    f .  An  introdU^or  of  novelties.-^ 

I  attach  thee  as  st  traitorous  inno^atort 
"  A  foe  to  the  public  weal.  •  ShaA* 

—lie  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies,  muft  .:  x- 
pcA  new  evils?  for  time  irthegreateft  inno^^enorf 
And  if  time  of  courfe  alter  things  to  the  worf  ,  :.nd 
wiibom  and  counfel  (hall  not  alter,  ^hem  to  the 
better,  wbat  (bail  be  the  end  ?  Bacon.  2.  &ne 
that  makes  changes  by  introducing  novelties.— He 
'<:oun(bls  them  to  deteft  and  perfecute  all  innova^ 
/orj  of  divine  worfhip.  South. 
'  *' INNOXIOUS,  adj.  [innoxltu,  Lat.]  f .  Free 
from  mifchievotis  kfk€!^^.:— Innoxious  ilames  are  of- 
t^n  ieen  on  the  hair  "of  me»^s  b^ads  and  h6rfe8, 
manes.  -  Bighy  ^W*  may  taYHy '  ufe  purgatives, 
they  being  benign,  and  'of  HHioxious  qualities. 
JJfb«l)*.—  ■     ^       •  -  •    ' 

Sen t  by  the  better  i^nius  df  ih€  nfeht,        - 
'Innoxioui  gleaming  on' the  fabrfe'i  mane. 
The  meteor  fits.  -  ['-  74km/oH*»  Auiwt^n 

4.  Pure  frofsi  crimes.^*       \    * 
i  ^..-  V  .-..'..,.    .^.  Aa  ^»'  Stranger 
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Straagcf  to  civil  and  religious  rafnOt  • 
Thejood  «ian  walk- d  ianMiom  through  hU  age. 

f  INNQXIOUSLY.  ^^.  [from  innosdous.}  i. 
Bam^eraly;  without  h^firo).  done.  z.  Without 
harm  (ufifered.— Ammalfi^'tbat  can  innoxicufly  di- 
g<rft  theilr  {^<^D6y  be<;o«ie  antidotal  to  the  poifon 
digefted.  Br^wn, 

I  •  INNOXiOUSN£SS.  n.  /  [from  imoxiaus.] 
UarmleQjiers..  /    , 

.  JJfNSTADTt  a  towu  of  Bavaria,  911  the  Ino, 
joined  to  the  city  of  Pjissau  by  a  bridge^  ackd 
feated  on  the  fite  of  tlie  aocjcyt  town  9f  Boiodmunu 
.  II^NTHAJU  a  4iAri<%«<tbe Tirolcfe*  watered 
by  thQ){^M.    InfpruolLislhe^affM*  .    . 

(i.j  ♦INNUENDO.  If./,  [innufndnt  frqm  in^ 
ffuoy^Lat.]  Aq  obKi^aetint,-- A«  if  the  commasd- 
meatSy  that  require  obe4ience  aD4  forbici  murder, 
were  to  ))e  in4i<^^d  forjatJibellous  i«ffiiM^p  upon 
all'the  ^reat.fnen' thjkt  fjQuve  to  be  concerned* 
VJSfirangf.^i/i^r^ry^  though.  ^ployff4  00.  a 
quite  cofitrarty  cf^i^^t,  QF^Pi  it  a  mdnjage  by^au 
innuendo:  D'ryden*-^  ^..,:^ 

Purfue  your  ^rade  of  .icandal-pickfog, 

Your  hints  that  Stella  is  no  chicken;  . 

Your  imuMof*  nrhep  ypu.tell  U9> 

Tm  3teU^  loveatqt^lk  with  (eilpivfL,,.  S%^. 
,.  (Sf)  Innuendo  is  ufed  in  writi,  declarations, 
^nd  pleadingpi,  to  afcertain  a  perfon  or  tbiQg  which 
5ras  namedf.butle^doub^ul  before:  as,  he(i«» 
nuendtt  the  plaintiff)  did  /q  aQ4  A>i  iQeatioa  being 
before  m^de  pf  another  perfoo.  . '    . 

«  INNUMERABLE,  u^  immmtr4ihk.Vu 
inmimfmiilUf  LatJ  Kgt  to  be  (Counted  forimul- 
iitude.—  .1  .    ..   •  ' 

.  .  ( You  have  feat  innumerable  fubftance 

To  furnifbrRom^,,  and  toprepve  the  ways 

You  have  for  dignities.  SMk» 

Cover  me,  ye.pines,.    » 
«^  Ye  q^^cs  I  with  innumerom  boughs, 
.  ^  Hide  me  w^re  I  may  never  fop  tbi>m  irnvrCt  ^^{* 
r-lo  liqes,  vi»hicb  fippear  otan  equ4tk0g^\OM 
iuaybci longer  than  ^he.otbfr  by  i»j9ifm#n^/r, parts; 

•  INl^tJMERAptY*.*  iii/v.  [iTimhm^iimmhie;^ 
.Without  number.  /  • 

♦  INNUMEROUS.  adj.  {inMumtmt  I^t.] .  Toi^ 
many  to  be  counted,—    .,    .      .,. 

'Twould  be  fome  folate  yef«  foms  little  chtar- 
ing»  ■  :h 

.    la  this  clofe  dungepn  of  immmer^tu  boughf* 

♦    I  tal^  the  wood,  ,     '     • 

And  in  thick  (hdter  of  innum^reus  boughs, 
Bnjoy  the  comfoct. gentle  deep  allows.      Bcpe^ 
.    INNY,  a  river  of  Ireiaod,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  which  runs  into  9aUin(kellig  Bay., 

INO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  dt^ughter  of.  Cad- 
.mus  and  Haripopia,  who  ourfed  Bacchus«  6he 
marrM  Atham^  king  of  Thebes,  after  he  bad. di# 
vojt;^  Nfpbele^^by  yvl^n^  hf>,had  two  chiklren 
J?i^xu9  a^d  Helle.  Inp  becaflae.mptherof  Nf  eli- 
certa  and  LeSrchus :  and  foon  conceived  an  Im* 
placal^le  batred  agaioft  tb^  children  of  Nephele, 
becaufe  tbey  were  Xp  afceud  the  throne  in  prefer- 
•ace  to  l\er  ou^i.  Phryxus  and  H^lle,  infotnted 
of  Ino'a  machinations,  eicaped  ta  CfiJt^  on  a 
fam  wHh  a  goldea  £eece. .  Juao,  jealous  of  Ino's 
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profperitf,  particularly  beea«fe.iiM(  was  delcefid- 
ed  of  ber  ^reatrft  enemy  Venus,  fent  Xifi^one 
to  the  booTe  of  Atbaqias  i^aod  ihe£l)ed  tbe  whole 
palace  with  fuch  fury,:ihatAjthaB^s,^.l»kiag  fno 
to  be  a  Jjpiie(fi.aid  bet  cbildm.wb^pil^'  pwfaed 
her  and  dalhed  her.  fou  Leafphua  agiiuft  a  wall 
Ino  fl^ing.itoiai^  fur^t  threw  hofell  toma  high 
rock  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  ii^lier  an&& 
Neptunei.pitkd  her  fitte,  aivd  ma^  ber  a  fea  dei- 
ty, afterwards  called.:  LEVCOTHoa.  .Melicerta 
became.  a]foji  fea  godf  wodbipped  by  the  name 

ofPALEMONr 

INOA,  feftivals  in  memory  of  Iho,  celebrated 
yeaHy  with  /i>ort8  Jind.facrtfices  at  Coiiotii,  at  Me- 
gara,  Cwhere.lbe  was  grit  w«i;ft)ipftfii^  iV^d  InlA- 
conia.  It  was  ufual  at  the  celebration  to  throw 
cakes  (tfvflotii|ifit<ra  p«9nd^  .viEbicb/  if  ibey  funk, 
we>e  prpiagea  of  profperily,*  but  of  adverfity  if 
they  fwam  on  the  furface.     ^  *!.:      ,    i 

INOQARFUSi  in  botany  1  A;geiiUt:of  the  mo- 
ntigytiia  order^  belonging  to'the  decandria  claft  of 

giants.    The  corolla  h  funnel^ihapod  1 -the  calyx 
ifid  \  the  ftamina  are  pUecd  iaa  double  icriet; 
tbe  frCkitJra  monofpermous  pkvDv  : 

;(!.)  *:reiNOCmj^T£,v.^.{Mdc«6.Mand 
9admt  jUti]  To  TieU  a  i>ud  fo  aaoth^  ilock.-^ 
Vijtue  camM firsnbtfutea  ouc.t>U  AodU  bbt  we 
Iball  rrliibof  ijL'  abak.-^  -.j    .  . 

•    i;by:fl«ek  l^too  much  oat  of  datei . ' 
.  Fortenflef  ptoaftallasDM^^..  .    ..OttneUmd. 
Where  lilies,  in  a  loiely  bfowSft         .   . 
InoHdahc&cfufliati.  T!  fCkaveknd. 

.  C^.)  *  T/7.ilioct;i.AVS.  i9V"^>  To  propagstfe 
any  plabt  fay  inserting  its.  bodiintci  another  ftock; 
tp  pcadife  inocuUtio&h   9tc  iM d£0 latiom.— 

Nor  are  t(ie  waya  aUiKLinaH 
'  Jhiw  to^iagnffy haw  t»hiomkiie^J4^jFirpi. 
—Now  is  tbe  filalbli  Cor  the  buddtngtif  the  orao^e^ 
tree:  linoadau  theoefore  at  the  coa«i$bocment  of 
tbisniQOl|^.*^Sv«^*^  .  ;•    ;T  > 

But  various  are  the  ways  tojQbaii^the  ftate, 
'  To  plant,  lO'bnd,  to  graft,  to 4fiatvbag.  Brydtn, 
( I.)  *  INOCULATION,  fi^ /.  &jiMKk/^  Lat. 
from  inoculate.]  .1.  Aioeukitim  ia*  jMrnftiied  upon 
all  forts  of  ftone  fruit,  and  vpod  ora^ea  and  jaf« 
qiinesi  reboofr  a  flnooth  part  p£ Mm ftock;  then 
vtth  ypaHcaife  make  an  4iori2ontal  ent  crofi  tbe 
find  of  ihfe  fiack,  and  Mto  t^  i^dle  of  thae 
cut  2nake;aLUlit  jdownwardal  alwt  ava^^hes  in 
length,  in  the  form  of  a  T ;  but  lie  cledbtl  act  to 
OitfoD  deqlt,  left  you  wo^nd:fil>  JOH^  then 
having  cutoff  the  leaf  from  tlRf4Hid,.l|mflg  tbe 
foot*lUlk.  reaaaining,  tnake  a  craft  cSut'dbiNit  half 
an  inch  bekiw  the  eye,. and  wiUi  70*^  knife  flit 
off  thq  bad,  with  pan  of  the  wood  to  it.  Thia 
done,  with  your  kntfe  pull  off  that  |»rt  of  the 
wood  \(rhith  tras  taken  with  .the  btd,  obferving 
whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left'  to  it  or  net ; 
for  all  tfaofeiiuda  which  lofe  thek  eyea  in  ftrippiug 
are  good  for  nothing :  then  raiing  the  bSik  of  the 
ftock»  thnift  'the  bud  therein,  pUeihg  it  imootil 
between  the r$nd  and  the  wood  of  the  ftock ;  and 
fo  having  exaftly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  ftock,  tie 
them  cloiely  round,  taking  care  not  to  bind  roand 
the  eye  of  the  bud.  Milier.^Jn  the  Item  of  £Uia<* 
na  th'dy  all  metv  and  came  to  be  ingrafted  all  upon 
one  itodc,  molk-of  them  by  huitdoHon,  HfoeL 
a.  The  pradiice  of  txanfplantiDgthe.iaiaUpox»by 

ififufioo 
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hMtm  ftf  Ibr  BMttUf  tenr  HpMcd  tMnftvOcf  *  in^ 
tfa&  vfu»'.«f  tha  unmlMed*  va  Su>p«t  of  proeuring 
« iniJdcr  IbiiJSiap  .wJtet'frequeBtly  comfs  by  in- 
k&ioa,  QtS^tt^JT^Jt  Ik  evident f  byinociilafipn,  that 
the fnaUdl  qplaotiCy.  of  tbe.tp^tter,  mixed  vrUh 

(a.)  Ivo€tftArioif»  or  3i;Di>niG,  in  gardening 
[i  r,  id^.  i,>.i»/iljreienible  to  «Df  fort  of  grafting 
lor  raoft  f0fU  .'of  Iruit*  When  the  bude  abort 
■lestiosed  bBve  been  ioocvlated-  3,or  4  >v«ek8f  and 
thofe  whidi  art  findb  ind  plump  and  are  joined, 
Idofen  the  haadalget  which,  if  it  bertot  done  in 
time/  will  vt^Btt  if  not  deftvoy  tb«  bod*  In  MarcH 
folkMringeut  tf  the  ftock  iloping,'.«bout  :3  inches 
abore  the.bud»  itfd  to  what  i»  left  Men  the  (hoot 
which  pvoceed%firoin  the  bud :  b«|:  tbi$  rouft  con« 
tinue  no  longer  thftiv  on^  year  ^  a^er  which  the 
ftock  ntni^bie  cut  off  clofe  above  the  bud.  The 
time  for  laocnlating  is  from  the  middle  cf  June  to 
the  Rkiddle  of  Auguft  :  but  the  f^o^  proper  time 
ii  when  the  Jbiidar  are  formed  at  the  extremity  of 
(he  iame  year's  iboot,  which  is  a  (jgn  of  their  bav^ 
ing  finiibed  their  ipmg  growth.  The  firR.  fort 
commonly  inoculated  is  the  apricot ;  and  the  laft 
the  orange  tree,  which  (houid  never  be  done  tiU 
the  end  of  Auguft.  In  doing  this,  always  make 
choice  of  cloudy  weather;  for  if  it  be  done  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  the 
ihoots  willperfpire  fo  faft,  as  tolt^ave  the  buds  def- 
titute  of  moiflure.    See  Gemma,   N<>  III.  §  x, 

(g.)  IvocvLATiOK*  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  above 
defined  by  Quiacy  (^  i,  def.  %.)  though  of  apcifnt 
ufe  ID  the  eaftem  countries,  is  but  a  modern  pr^c^ 
tice  9mong  )18,  at  leaft  under  the  diredion  of  art. 
It  is  juftly  gb^ryed  by  the  ^aron  Diavfdale,  that 
accident  bath  lumiihed  the  art  of  medicine  with 
many  valoaUe  bints,  and  fome  of  its  greateft  im- 
profenetts  ha%e  b«en  received  from  the  hands  of 
Ignorance  and  barban£av'  This  truth  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  10  the  practice  of  inoculation  of 
the  fmaU  pox:  but  to  the  hooopr  of  the  Britiih 
phyficiaiii,  tbey  mea(ured  not  the  value  of  this 
practice  by  the  neannefs  of  its  origin,  but  by  its 
real  ouportaoce  and  utility;  they  patronifed  a 
harbaront  difcovery  with  no  lefs  2e4  and  affec- 
tion than,  if  it  had  been  their  own. 

(4O  ImOCULATlOV^    ACCOVNT.Oy    THB   RISE 

AND  raoGaiss  0?.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  art  of 
inoculating  the  fi^aU-pfMC,  as  well  as  tlic  time  and 
place  in  which  k  was  performed,  they  are  equally 
unknown  to  all  by  wbcmisthe  practice  is  adopted. 
Accident  probably  gave.riie  to  it^  PyUnni  fays, 
th4t  among  the  Turks  it  was  not  attended  to  ex- 
cept  among  the  meaner  fort*  Dr  Rullel  informs  us, 
in  the  Pbii^,  Trmnjl  tol.  lviii.p.  14a*  that  no  men- 
tion is  snade  of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient*  Arabian 
medical  writers  that  are  knowD  ill  Burepe ;  and 
the  phyfidans.  wbO'are  mtitet'in  and  about  Ara- 
bia aflertt  that  nothing  a  t»  be  found  regarding 
It  in  any  of  thofe  of  ft  Jteoreraodml  date.  He  adds, 
^H  he  eni^tti  ibne  of  bi«  k«umed  Turkifli 
friends  to  make  em)ttiry ;  but  they,  did  not  difco- 
▼er  uy  thing  on  thit  fubjea  either  in  the  writings 
of  ihcir  phyfidans^  biAorians»  or  poet»i^  /Until 
the  begttnmg  of  tl»&<8th  centurr,a]ltheacc€(untB 
we  have  of  inoculating  the  fmall  pox  -are  merely 
traditionaL    Th^  filcnce  on  tbift  fuljea;  obfervcd 
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lt9i<W9^teri  it^theieolin^ks  whtre4k0pi«4idr 
obtained)  Dr  RuflbMuppofipSiwith  gft»%.pf0b%> 
bility,  to-be  olring  to'tl\e  phyfidjmatbftllP,MSlfr 
countenancing  or  ^agirtg  in  it.  :  It  is  alfo  t^ 
markablei  that  before  PyJaribi's  Vtter  totb0R<}y^ 
al  Society  in  1701,  aaidfor  fevtraJ  years  aft  et*lbilJ 
practice  was  not  taken  notice  of  by*  the  moft  iftr 
quifitive  travellers..  On  this  Dr  Rufiel  juHly  olv 
iervesi  that  cuftoms,  the  anoftcomtnon  in  diftant 
countries,  are  often  the  leaft  apt> to  attraS  the  ob- 
feryation.of  travellers,  vri^o^  engaged  in  other  pufr 
fuits,rflMift  be  indebted-  to' accident  iorthc 
knowledge  of  fuch  thingr  as  the  natives  feldom 
talk  of,  fitppofing  that  they  are  known- to  aU^the 
.world.  The  firfi  accountrwe  have  in.theleasne^ 
.world  conoettaing  inoenhitfonf  are 'from  twoltap- 
Uan  phyBcians,  viz.  Pybtini  and  Timoni,  whoic 
letters  on  the  fobjed  may  be  feen.ia  the  PM^ 
Tranf.  Mr.  vol/  v.  p.  ^70,  &c.  Tibe  fiift  is/^ted 
A.  D.  Z70C  ^  thfi  next  A.)D.  17x3.  •  WbAcranr . 
enquiries  ^re  extended  abroad  or  confined,  toe  oar' 
own<oountry,  inocolation  has  been  pradifednndor 
one  mode  or  other  time  immemorial.;  ia  Gcegt 
Britain  and  its  adjacent  ifles  we  have  well  ibtbeo* 
ticated  accounts,  extending  farther  backward 
than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr  Wtllnraa  of 
Haverfordweft,  who  wrote  upon  linoeolation  iti 
1725,  proves,  that  it  bad  been  pra^ifed  in  Wales, 
though  in  form  fomewhat  different,  time*  out  of 
mind.  Mr  Wright,  a  furgeon  in  the  fiime  place, 
fays,  that  buying  the  fmall  pox  is. both  a  common 
pra^ice,  and  of  long  Handing  in  that  neighbotur- 
bood.  He  fays,  that  in  Pembrokefiiurd  there  aie 
tv^o  large  villages' near  the  harbosr  Cf  Mitford, 
more  famous  for  this  cuftom  thanany  other,  Vsx. 
St  Ifhmaers  and.  Marloes.  The  old  idhabitanra 
of  thefe  villages  (ay,  that  it  baa  been  a  common 
practice ;  and  that  one  WiHiam  Allan  of  8t  Tfb- 
mael's,  who  in  172%  was  90  years  of  agjp,  dcclat- 
ed  to  fome  perfons  of  good  fenfe  and-  integrity, 
that  this  pradtice  was  ufed  all  his  time  9  that  be 
well  remembered  his  mother  telling  hifn,  that  it 
was  a  common  pra6tice  all  her  time,  and  that  file 
got  the  fmall  pox  that  way  ^  fo  that  at  leaft  vfe 
go  back  160  years  or  more.  In  the  HigMandr  of 
Gotland  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  ifles,  Dr  A1ex« 
ander  Monro  fenior  informs  us,  tint  the  cuftoft 
through  ages  paft  has  been,  to  put  their  cbildren 
to  bed  with  thofe  who  laboured  under  a  favour- 
able ib)all.pox,  and  to  tie  worfted  threads  aboilt 
their  children's  wrifts,  after  havni^  drawn  tbem 
through  variolous  puftutes.  According  to  Dr 
Ruffel,  the  Arabians  afiert,  that' the  meculation 
of  the  fmall-pox  has  been  the  common  cuftom  df . 
their  anceftors,  andtfaat  they  have  no  doubt  of  ita 
being  as  ancient  as  the  difeaie  itfelf.  It  is  remttk* 
able  that  hujing  tU/mall^Xt  is  the  name  unhrtf* 
(ally  applied  in  all  countries  to  the  nkethod  of 
procuring  the  difeafe:  for  though  there  are  ottMk: 
terms,  yet  in  Wales  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  mwof 
other  countrteB,  this  is  the  ufual  appellatioil. 
From  the  famenefs  of  the  name,  and  theHttle  df- 
verfity  obfervaUe  in  the  manner  of  performing  tiie 
operatioUy  it  is  probable  that  the  pradtice  in  thefe 
countries  was  originally  derived  from  the  fame 
fource.  '  From  its  extenfive  fpread,  it  is  probably 
of  great  antiquity  too.  In  1717,  Lady  MMpy 
Woi:tley  Montague,  wife  of  the  JSatMh^mMni- 
Aa»  dor 


dor  It  Obnftsntifioplet  had  her  ftm  hiCMnihtted 
thc»#  at  the  age  pf  fix  yearej  he  had  but  few'tout 
tolet,  and  foon  recovered.  (In  April  171  j,  ibo- 
tfdlation  was  fuccefeftilly  tried  on  feven  condemn- 
^critnreaU  in  London,  by  permilTion  of  his  ma- 
jefty.  I«  1711,  Lady  Mary  Montague  had  a 
daughter  of  fix  years  old  inoculated  in  this  illand ; 
Ibcn  after  which,  the  children  of  the  royal  family 
that  had  not  had  the  fmatl  pox  were  inoculated 
with  fapceh  i  then  followed  (bme  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  pradtiee  foon  prevailed.  And  here  We 
tlate  the  commencement  of  inoculation  under  the 
direction  of  art.  From  the  example  of  the  royal 
family  in  England,  the  praaiee  was  adopted 
in  Germany,  particularly  in  Hanover,  ahd  its  ad* 
jacent  countries.  After  Mr  Maitland  had  (Vic^eed- 
ed  with  thofe  he  had  inoctrlated  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, he  introduced  the  practice  into  Scotland  in 
T7*6»  Swedoa  foon  followed  the  example  of  Bri- 
tain ;.!Rttflta  engaged  one  of  our  i^ncipal  pro- 
uwrtcra  and  improvers  of  this  «rt ;  and  now  there 
«re  not  many  countrtea  that  do  not  more  or  lefa 
praaife  it. 

♦   (5.)    IjlOCOLATIOK,    DIFFSRENT   MODES   OP. 

iThe  practice  'of  inoculation  having  obtained  in 
every  parf  of 'the  world,  it  may  be  grateful,  at 
Jeaft  tocoriofity,  to  have  a  general  account  of  the 
.different  modes  that  are  and  have  been  adopted 
in  that  pradtine.  Inoculation  with  the  blood  of 
.variolous  patients  has  been  tried  without  effect : 
.The  variolous  matter  alone  produces  the  difeafe. 
The  applicatiitoof  the  variolous  matter  takes  place 
in  a  fenfibie  part  only;  the  aSrvity  of  the  virus  is 
.fuch,  that  the  fmalleft  atom,  though  impercep- 
tible to  any  of  our  ienfes,  convevs  the  difcafe  as 
well  as  the  largeft  quantity.  Hence  the  mod  ob- 
.vious  lAethod  is  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  the  point 
^f  a  lancet  dipped  in  the  matter  of  a  variolous 
puftule.  Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  i«  previ. 
oufly  rubbed  with  powdered  variolous  fcabs;  thJs 
thread  is  drawn  with  a  needle  through  the  cutis, 
but  not  left  in.  /This  is  the  method  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Indians  pafs  the  thread 
on  the  otttfide  of  the  hand,  between  any  6f  the 
fingers,  or  between  the  fore-finger  And  tbuinb. 
The  TheiTalian  women  inoculate  in  the  forehead 
and  chin.-  Some  abrade  the  fcarf-ikin,  and  rob 
in  thepowdened  dry  fc^ibs  which  fall  from  the  puf- 
tules  of  patients  with  the  fmall  pox.  Many  of 
the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  pun<51ure  with 
a  needle,  on  ,the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head, on  each  cheek/  the  chin,  each  metacarpus, 
and  each  metatarfiis ;  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of 
the  pus  juft  taken  warm  from  a  patient,  and 
Iwoaght  m  a  fervant's  bofam,  Qthers  make  fe- 
deral httle  wounds  with  a  needle  »in  one,  two,  or 
more  places  in  the  (kin,  till  fomc  drops  of  blood 
€nfue ;  then -the  operator  pours  a  drop  of  warm 
pus  ftseih  from  a  puftule,  and  mixes  it  with  the 
Mood  as  it  iflues  out ;  then  the  w6und  is  covered 
byfome  with  a  bandagcf,  by  others  with  half  a 
walnut  (hell  placed  with  ks  concave  fide  over  each 
orifice.  The  Chinefe  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated 
cotton,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  muik,  into  the 
Aoftnls  of  the  patient  I  they  collet  dry  puftules, 
and  keep  thcfm  in  a  pordelain  bottle  wdll  corked^ 
and  when', they  inoculatcr they  mix  a  grain  of 
»uJk  wz*  i  or.4'  gt«inB  of  the  dry  fc^les,  and 
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roll  them'iir  cotton.  This  m^bod  nitf  te  oIIjnI 
itfOiK)RaTioi«.  About  Bengal;  tht  pn^  #ho 
intends  to  be  inoculated,  haviiig  fbviid  a  honfe 
where  there  is  a  good  fort  of  the  foiafl  ttox,  goes 
to  the  bed  of  the  fickperibn,  if  \K  If  old  epoagfa ; 
or  if  a  child,  to  one  of  hts  relatiolfa,  and  fpeaki 
to  him  as  follows  :'**  1  am  comt  to  buy  the  fmall- 
pox."  The  anfwer  it,  •*  Buy  if  you  ple^e."  A 
Turn  of  money  is  accor^ngly  given,  and  one,  three, 
or  five  puftules,  for  the  number  mitft  always  he 
odd,  and  not  exceeding  five,  extiaded  whole, 
and  full  of  matter.  Thefe  are  immediately  nib^ 
bed  on  th^  ikin'  of  the  outfide  of  the  hand  be- 
tween the  forefinger  and  the  thumb ;  and  thia (of- 
fices to  produce  the  difeafe.  The  (a|nc  cuftom 
obtaina  in  Al|<iers,  Tunis;  TVipoIr,  and  other 
countries,  '^ery  fimilar  to^this  cvfttMi  la  that  hi 
Arabia,  where  on  fome  fleftiy  part  they  make 
ieveral  pundures  with  a  needle  imbrued  in  vario- 
lous matter,  taken,  from  pnftuks  of  a  favourable 
kind.  Here  they  6uy  the  fmall  pox  too,  as  fol- 
lows :  the  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a  few 
ratfins,  dates,  fugar-plums,  or  fuch  like ;  and  (how- 
ing  to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be 
taken,  afks  how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in  ex- 
change ?  The  bargain  being  made,  they  proceed 
to  the  operation ;  but  this  buying,  though  lliil 
continued,  is  not  thought  occeifary  to  the  furcffs 
of  the  operation.  The  Arabs  fay  that  any  fltrlhy 
•part  is  propter ;  but  generally  they  infert  the  mat- 
ter between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  hand.  The  Georgians  infert  the  mat- 
ter on  the  fore  arm.  The  Armenians  introduce 
•the  matter  on  the  two  thighs.  Iiv  Wale*  the 
pradice  may  be  termed  infri^ion  of  the  iimall- 
pox.  There  fome  of  the  dry  puftulet  are  prof- 
cured  by  purchafe,  and  are  rubbed  hard  apon  the 
naked  arm  or  leg.  The  practice  in  fome  placet  is 
to  prick  the  ikin  betwei^*  fome  of  the  fingers  by 
means  of  two  fmall  needles  joiftod  to  one  another; 
and  after  having  rubbed  a  little  6f  the  matter  on 
the  fpot.  a  circle  is  made  •  by  means  of  feverafi 
-punaim»9  of  the  bign^fs  of  a  cbnimoa  puftule, 
and  matter  is  again  rubbed  6ver  it.  *  The  opera- 
tion is  fiuiflicd  by  dreflingthe  wound  with  lint.— 
Another  cuftom  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  Variolous 
matter  with  fugar,  and  give  it  to  b^  drank  in  any 
agreeable  liquor.    Inctfionr  have  been  made  -n' 


the  arms  and  legs,  and  thread,  cotton,  or  lint, 
previoudy  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter,  was 
Ipdged  in  them.  The  pradtice  of  fe»me  is  to  bathe 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  fecure  lint  dip- 
ped in  the  vaiJiolo'ua  matfer  on  the  inftep,  or 
other  part  of  the  foot  where  the  fltin  is  thin. 
Others  apply  a  fmall  Wiftering  plafter ;  and  w*ien 
the  fcarf-Ocm  is  elevated  and  flipped  off,  the  vari- 
olous matter  is  applied  to  the  nirSace  of  the  true 
ikin,  and  confined^there  by  a  little  lint  or  plaAcr. 
Scratching  the  Ikin  with  a  pin  or  needle/  and  then 
rubbing^the  part  with  Knt,  previdufly  dipped  in 
variolous  matter,  ia  the  cuilom  in  fome  places. 
•Our  Highlanders  rub  fome  part  of  the  Ikin  with 
^Ih  matter,  or  dip  worfted  in  variolous'  matter, 
•and  tie.  about  the  children**  vnifts*  They  obfervc, 
that  if  fi^efh  matter  it  applied  a  few  days  fuccef- 
'fively,  the  infedron  is* moae tertaiQ  than^by  one 
appHcaftim.  ^  ^  '    • 

*,(5.)    IllOCPLATlONy      GBJSCTIQHS     TO,     AM- 
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tiuh  titit  Scriptures  aik»  U  illsavM  to  iavelilie,  Of^ 
to  deftroy  it  ?  LukeTu  9.  As  it  is  a  difficulty  with' 
many  ferious  people,  whether  to  adroit  of  thi* 
pradice  or  not*  this  obje&ion:  (honld  be  emifider« 
cd  in  a  religious  view.  Wediould  remember, 
that  as  the  £aJl  of  man  brought  the'danger  of  dtf- 
eafes  into  the  w«rldt  Co  to  eyade«  opp(^  or. 49^ 
Aroy  it,  is  not  only  his  right,  but  duty;  if  in  his 
power.  And  if  events  imply  the  caufe,  a^lorigruii' 
of  uninterrupted  fuccefs  implies  an  efficacious  re- 
medy. Tbongh  fome  die  under  this  managementy* 
it  is  fuffieient  to  prove  the  Uwfiilnefs  of  xceme^y* 
that  it  is  proper  for,  and  has  by  experience  b^n 
found  in  ftioft  cafed  effedual  to  the  end' for  wfaicb^ 
it  was  ufcd.  When  dangef  furrounds  us,  no  coo-- 
dud  is  more  proper  than:to«flq;iiire,intd  andpur^ 
fuc  the  means  of  efcape.  ineculatioh  ivtbe 
means  of  favinig  life-jD  many  inftances,  and  (^  mo. 
derating  afBi^idu  in  more.  Wilfully  then  to  ne« 
giea  the  meyns  of  faving  lifei  is  to  be  gurlty  of 
murde)*.  II.  *'  It  is  bringing  a^^diitemper  on  dui'^ 
f^Wes,  and  fo  ufurping  the  facrtd  prerogative  of 
God."  If  by  diftempers  are  meant  fickneft  and 
pain,  that  is  pra^fed  daily  in  other  inftances,  in 
concurrence  with  the  fcripture  dilate,  viz.  of 
two  evils  choofe  the  lead.  But  the  fuppofition  tn 
this  inftance  is  not  altogether  true.  -  For  by  ino* 
culation  a  difeafe  is  not  properly  communicated* 
It  only  excites  and  frees. os  from  one,  which, 
though  latent^  is  already  in  us ;  or  (which  in  ef« 
fed  is  the  fame)  inoculation*  by  an  .idvantageous 
mode  of  snfediog*  &c.  frees  the  patient.in  all  in* 
ftahces  from  the  ufual  difficulties  of  the  difeafe  1 
faves  the  life  of  moft  who  fubmtt  to  it ;  .and  with 
the  natural  fmalUpox  it  deftroys  that  difpofitiob 
in  the  body»  without  which. the  difeafe  cannot 
take  place.  It  is  owned  that  fome  hasard  at* 
tends  it :  it  is  fometimes  mortal ;  but  it  is  gene^ 
ra1!y  fuCcefsful ;  that  encouHges  us  to  proceed :  i| 
fometimes,  though  rarely  fails ;  hence  we  are  cau-* 
tioQs,  ahd  led  to  a^  with  a  dependence;  on  him  to 
whom  belong  theiflues  from  death.  As  to  the  fup- 
pofed  oflfenceagaiyiftGod,  a  reliance  on  Pi*ovideTice 
does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  fto  prevent  ihe 
evils  which  we  forefee,  and  which  we  have  in  our 
ponder  to  guvd  afrainit.  Would  thefe  abjedtors 
rehife  the  means  of  lelTening  the  malignancy  and 
danger  of  other  difeafes.  The  pradiice  of  inocu- 
lation is  no  more.  Let  thefe  fcrupulons  perfons 
fay,  whether,  when  God  permits  the  dil'covcry  of 
preferving  nuriirives  from  an  impending  evil,  he 
forbids  our  availing  ourfelves  of  that  difcovery  ? 
if  he  offers  jjs  a  remedy,  it  is  offend tngbi 90  tp  re- 
jev^  it.  III.  '*  The  decree?  of  God  have  fixed  the 
cocnmiffion  of  every  difeafe,  and  our  precautions 
cannot  prevcsfwhat  he  haih  determined."  Though 
it  is  true  that  our  days  are  determined,  yet  it  is 
God's  revealed  will,  and  not  his  fecret  purpofes, 
which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  rule  of  duty.  God 
has  required  of  ur  to  have  a  tender  reglrd  to  our 
livTs;  andttofewhodkbbcy  him  herein  are  guilty 
of  a  de^ee  of  felf-murder.  Befides*  God»  Who 
has  ordained  the  end^  has  alfo  de^rnodncd  the 
means  leading  to.  it.  See  Adts  xxvjS.  3t.  IV. 
'*  The  patient  may  die ;  and  then  his  laft  moments 
are  diftreifed,  and  the  future  refle<5t}cyns  of  his 
friends  ar^  grievous/'   This  objed^lon  leads  many 
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In  :aa&ver  tD   to  dedioi^  tlie  pfMvo  of  taaeulattoi^  ctet  when 


tliey  allow,  the  theory  to  be  reafonaMe.  Thef 
hope  to  cfcape  the  diftemper  sir  the  natural  way, 
and  they  have  fears  of  dying  in  the  arti&ciaL  But 
they  ihould  eonfider  what  jronndMbeir  have  for. 
either,  and  examine  lb?  diffi*reDt  oegreetf  of  pro* 
bability that attendtheir hop<sand fegrs  in  the iife 
Of  negleft  of  inoculation. .  If  inoculation  be  a  j>ro« 
bable  and  lawful  means  of  preferving  life  in  a  time 
pf  dafiger,  it  is  a. duty  tQ  comply  with  it )  and 
ihould  deith.enfue»  what  more  peaceful  refledion 
than  to  die  in  the  way  pf  duty.'  V.  <'  Inocula^ 
tion  dioes  not  eictnpt  from  future  -infie^ton.'' 
bbfervat ion  alone  determined  the  opinion,  thai; 
the  natural  fmaU-pQlc'  does  not  attack  a  sd  time; 
the  fame  ftaQds4[0Qd  in  favour  of  the  artificial  diC» 
eiife.  Numbertefs  attempts  have  been  made,  ta 
reinfect  thofe  in  whom  the  fmall-pox  had  takstk 
place  by  inoculation ;  but  haiie  proved  fruitlefs. 
Vl.  **  Other  difeafes  are  communicated  with  the 
matter  of  the  fmalUpox,  by  inoculating  it."  Csre* 
Icflhefs  or  wilfulnefs  in  the  operator  may  in  fome 
inflances  give  reafon  for  this  obje^ ion ;  but  tha|: 
by  the  mstter  of  a  vartolus  ptiftulo,  any  other  dif- 
eafe has  been  conveyed,  cannot  be  proved^  Alf 
the  confluent  and  milij^nant  fmallpox  hav^npt 
yet  been  obferved  to  produce  their  own  degree  . 
and  mode  of  this  diftemper ,whpn  infufed  .by  ino- 
culation, it  is  fcarcely  conceivable  that  they  ihould 
(rar.fmit  another  difeafe  eiTeniially  different.  Tho 
viteereal  difeafe  is  knoiK^n  to  be  as  communiqable 
as  any ;  yet  fcvcral  have  been  ioocvlated  from  pa^ 
tients  labouring  under  that  difeafe>  and  no  illcoo^ 
fequences  ever  yet  '.were  known  to  follow,  non^ 
eren  to  give  the  leaft  fufpieion.  'But  thijS  is  onn 
great  advantage  of  inoculation,  that  we  can  choofo 
a  healthy  peifon  to  take  the  infe^ion  from.  y|I« 
'<  Perhaps  the  di^qafe  may  never  attack  in  the  na<^ 
tural  lyay."  Thofe  who  make  the  objedioa 
fliould  he  informed,  that  thisi  diftemper  cannot  b^ 
given  to  one  who  n^vcf  \vould  have  it  \  for  thoib 
alone  who  ai:e  fufce^tible  of  it  can  take  it  by  ieo* 
culation,  as  is  evident  from  numerous  experimental 
Bcfidea,  fo  very  few  ate  expmpted  from  it,  that 
they  can  hardly  bo  con&dered  as  ^  exeep<* 
tion  to  the  general  law.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  inoculate,  firA,  to  ascertain  the  fafety  of 
the  iodividnal  from  the  difeafe  i  and*  adly«  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  advj^ntages  of  this  pradice, 
in  cafe  he  fliould  be  fufoeptible  of  the  infedion.  Dr 
Jurin  inferted  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Philof* 
Tranf.  in  which  he  obferves,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
afcertain  the  exaA  number  who  die  without  hav« 
ing  the  fitialKpox ;  but  that^  of  all  the  childreii 
who  are  bom,  there  will  fome  time  or  other  die 
of  tb(r  fmailpoft  one  in  14 ;  and  that  of  perfons  of 
nil  ages  taken  ttl  of  the  ^alUpox,  thrre  will  die 
thereby  twQ  in.  eleven.  From  a  talJe  of  burials  it 
appears,  that  in  Edinburgh  and  St  Cuthbert-s  pa« 
riih,  during  ten  yearSf  about  pne-tenth  died  of  the 
fmall-pox«  As  it  cannot  be  knows  that  any  in- 
dividual is  exempted  froni  it,  his  hazard  of  dying 
of  that  diftemper,.  beixg  made  up  of  the  hazard 
x>f  having  it»  iind  the  hazard  .of  dying  of  it  if  he 
has  itt  will  be  exactly  the  fiime,  viz.  that  of  one 
in  S  or  9.  Upon  an  inveftigation  of  the  number  of 
perfont  affiided  with  the  natural  fmall-poXt  in  £e^ 
rmltQWVh  ^m^S  one  yt«f»  it  appeared  that 
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imkr tMP  in  §mc  diedt <%hercai VftsifiMbBt  wha 
'irere'inocuteedpinrtbeib  pbces  in  theClnwyesr,  ndir 

no^  ei&opt  the'ftftatl-|X>X^'  it  muft  foon^r  or  Uter 
C<wnet6»efiftrf  ^ilaotf;  thefefone,  if  a^mtjcb  greatof 


WftUCkefe  foiirdct.  L  **  Kefpe^hii:  the  luUr  pi 
body^  or  ftate  of  the  ^afient'i  cooftitudon  at  the 
lifloe  of  infcaiob."  Cooftitutional  or  baUtual 
diileafegy  in^geoeraV  ^0  'not  iotofere  with  the 
ceitrib^of  the  iuaSk-pOK^  whether  in  its  itaturai  oe 


nlkffibtf  Idfe  thi;i#ti«««t)^  tfaleiiatttnil'  than  bf  €ho  its  irtificud  pn^<fsi  fuch  as  fcorbotic  ervptiont 

mifk^t&rk)f!^(^lti8t$fraoi«^{bm  on  the  ftiot  itrtmidns  complaints^  itch,  feabby 

thefmai^pd:r  in  a  favourable "wafand'frafoi^  than  ef><q>tioB^  esooriateii  ears»  ftc»    The  ▼ariolcut 

MflfflSvelf  to  alldvr*  Hf  to  deftrof  mtikiitudes:  Artd  mfttsr  islberefbre  a.pinfon  /nt  m^V,  nomzj  af. 

Ipr6adln£%he  difeafe  bf  tntyodocing^  inoe^istioav  fi^dscd.  by^.  thefe  Utots  of  the  jiiicts,  or  what  i« 

n  is  oft' mile  C6n|bqiierk.-^j'f5r  indculMng  Virhere  uibatly  caHrd  a  bad  habit  of  body;  or  at  leaft  fe 

the  difeife'  does  riot  alfeiMlf  etlft,  is  «ii£ferently  cirw  inconfi^erably,  as  not  to  deprive  fbch  pJtients  of 

icumftaqcdd  fr^m  thts^  prdtttee/'Wlief^  it  lik-esdf  ^p^F  of  the  advaotages  of  hMuhticmi  But  the  cafe 

|keVait»  in  the  n^tilrat  ^ay ;  ?th«  qbiantHy  lof  the  is  isttch  rejeiM  with,  refpe^i  to  fooie  accidenUI 


Srcuntimbjent  Vidntagion  is  iKTs,  iVf  the  pitae  ex- 
Qt  of  ^tmoiptiere  \u'  leftiibpr^iAted  wHhr  the 
i^featouli  f>T^iples  1V^*  tfloculated  patient^* 
^an  when  4enatiini]ly  pteraifs^  (m*  the  filfne  numa 
her  of  people  reCei>««d  it  in  t^  ntt^r^l  wayL  The 
tioft  plfttifible  obje^r  oft  'tAk  account  is  Dt 
Raft,  of  Lyonsi  In  France,  From-  his  review  cf 
the  bills  of  tnortalitf  in  and  about  London,  he 
^bienres,  ^  that  more  h'avb  died  by  the*  ffaiili^ 
pox  in  London,  fince  the  intfodu^ton  trf  inbcQ- 
litioni  than  in  the  fame  time  preceding  that  pe<* 
#iod,  in  confeqoence  of  the  difeafe;  thereby  behig 
^ore  univerlklly  extended  and  propagated/' '  But 
to  this,  Di'  LettCdm  mdft  fatisfat^torily  repl^eif^ 
« thit  the  Tate  fncreafe  of  burials  camiot  depend 
^pon  the  pra^ice  of  inoculation,  under  which^ 
though  Iti^'arafe  thing  td  hear  of  a  >fat«l  ctfei 
but  rather  upon  the  innovation  tntroduosd  in  the 
tre^mentofthe  natural  fmall-^oK  of  expofing  the 
patientV  tathedpen  Sir,  andu  le&  referred  inter* 
(idurfe  Uttihhz  the  coihrnnuify.  Add  to  thisthe  im-' 
{^rovements  in  medicine  in  various  inttances,  Hie 
police  ^  tlie  city,  8tc,  which  by  preferving  many 
fives  o^cafkin  morefubjedsfbhthe  fm&llpox,  and 
IXMfequently  k  proportional  increafe  of  deaths  by 
this  difbafe^  many  of  thefe  who  are  preferved  by 
thefe  improvements' not  being  favoured  with  the 
advantage  of  inoculation.  Beiided  the.  car«  taken 
IB'  and  about  London  to  prevent  inconvenience 
AMi  inocuUtion,  fee*  it  ihould  be  remembered, 
tilat(he1dcre^ri*Ag  accellion  of  young  perfons  tb 
thecaplfarftooi  the^  country,  eafily  accounts  for 
tile  increaie'of  lo  deaths  fn  toco,  more  than  for- 
nerlv  happened.  See  a  T>ffente  of  Inecuiiiion,  in 
Dr  Lettfom's  Me4ical  Memoirs,  - 

(7.)  iNOCUtATION;  SUl^filtlOR   ADVAHTAGCS 
()F,  TO  THfe  HATURAL  INFECTION.    ThOUgh  no 

difeafe,  after  !t  is  formed,  bafBeii  the  powers  of 
medicine  more  than  the  fVnall-pox  yet  tssote  may 
ee  done  before-hand  to  render  thi8<li(eare  fayotir- 
able  than  in  any  other  yre  know.  The  artificiiil 
inethod  erf  producing  the  fmall-pox;  has  almoik 
Itripped  it  tS'itsrteh&'S  Jf  itf  general,  hats  rendered 
llsafped  mildy  its  prt^fefs  uui!brmi  fiHd  nearly 
without  Hawd  to  Che  pitient.  Mr  Mudge,  in 
his  DifTerta^on'  on  fhe  inoculated  5m'alI-pox»  enu* 
inerstes  the^fd^ndwiiig  foohses  of  danger  from  thife 
difeafe,  vlzr.  t:  'fhe* patient's  tonftitution.*'»r'  The 
propenftty  of  ttU*  patient  to  be  infeSted.  *  3.  The 
manner  or  mode  or  the  infb€tion  being  commufii" 
citted.  '4.  The  conttitutioh  tof  the  Air  at  the  time 
of  infeaioin.  And  ft  H  the  ild^ttifage  of  Jnoculai- 
tfon>  imprudently  coiidndted,  atmdft  totally  to  ex- 
empt itH^je^e-fiom  (hedifimth^gel  xtteadint 


dtfeifer.  Jf,  gr.  if  on  the  attack  of  the  ftoall-poxy 
the  habit  or  Its  atteakiing  drcomfbncet  tetid  to 
inOs^rilmtation,'  or,;  on*  the  coattwry;  to  a  putrid 
acrimony^  thh  ct uf>tive>  fever  ib  thefb  aggvatatvd 
ftateswill  load  the  bo^ly  wish  varidous  matt^, 
orrproduce  ptiftuies  of  a-Tery^iiiiCiVoarable  kmd ; 
heeithecjof  thefe  calbs  (not  to  enofierete  more) 
the  patientwrll  moft  probably  be  ieveielyaileded. 
9ut  Uttniated  fubjeds  may  be  infeded  when  the 
toiilifotibn  is  in  the  beft  condition  to  combat 
with  the  difea^^  if  either  of  tbofe  indi^fitums 
are  attendant,  or  any:otber  which  nfnally  endan- 
gera»  they  niiay  fdon  be  refbrained  or  removed. 
If.  ^'.Tho  diffcrent  degrees  of  propenfity  in  the 
patient^  at  difierent  times,  to  be  iafeded.**  That 
difierent  quantities  of  matter  are  produced  in  difl 
itrent  pcjffbns  ii|  the  proeefs  x>f  the  diieale,  we 
find  true  in  fad.;  and  there  is  the  ftrongefl!  reafbn 
to  believe,  that,  previous  to  inftdion,  the  quan<^ 
tity  of  the  variolous  matter,  or  rather  that  prin. 
dple  in  the  conftitution^  which  eventuaily  pro. 
duces  it,  ebbs  and  flows,  Ss  more  or  1^ ft  vigorous 
at  different  times  in  the  fame  fbbjedy' tinder  vari*^ 
cms  combinations-  of'  dircumftances.  There  art 
tnftanceis,  where  the  patient  who  hath  withilood 
it  one  time  all  the  ordinary  means  el-^tn^edion, 
nay,  who  has  indufbioufly,  .but  tnefiedually, 
fought  it ;  yet  at  another  has  had  a  £(nal]-pox  fo 
malignant  in  appearance  and  eifed,  that  the  whole 
body  has  been  converted  into  an  offenfive  vario- 
lousrputrefcence.  If  the  degree  of  propenfity  to 
receive  infedton  was  always  the  fkme,  tt  would  be 
inconceivable  that  any  one  could  pais  unaifeded 
when  the  fmall-pox  became  epidcnuc.  ^rom 
whatever  caufes,  however,  this  propenfity  may 
arife,  it  is  moft  reafonable  to  afiert,  that  the  in- 
creafe or  decreafe  of  this  principle  takes  place  ao 
cording  as  the  fmall-pox  is  epictemic  or  not.  Du- 
ring the  continuance  of  any  coDtagious  epidemic 
difeafe,  we  always  find  that  thofe  conftitutiona 
w))idh  are  jnoft  congenial  with  that  charader,  arq 
j^fcilliarly  obnoxious  to  the  correfjpondiog  diftem* 
per.  And  we  may  conclude,  that^wben  the  cda« 
ftitution  of  a  perfon  not  paft  the  fmall-pox,  is  moft 
faturated  with  the  variolous  principle,  he  is  then 
particularly  fubjed  to  in^dion.  Agaiui  it  is  not 
only  undbubted^  that  the  variolous  principle  fiib^ 
fifts  in  the  cooftitutions  of  perfons  not  paft  the 
fmall-pox,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  part 
of  thi^  principle  is  produced  by  the  eruptive  fever, 
and  the  reft  of  the  variolous  proeefs.  We  find, 
that  <durii!gi'  the  epidemic  tendency,  thofe  who 
have  not  pancd  the  di(hafe,  are  more  open  to  con- 
tagion th;^  in  other  COnftttutioos  of  4ir,  when  the 
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fifialHw  is  not  epMemtoi  and  i#  coiifeqdeEitI)r  i 
rare  ^ifkik.    Many  ^o  huve  dcaped  itifedion 
from  iqoisulatioa  aod  otef  neso^of  eontagiofli 
90  reOMiv^J  into  a  fitttattoo  uMiere  the  fouU-pox 
kaa  been  epideaiic«  have  pteieiKly  after  hetnMttd 
Wkb  it.   Evei^  of  this  kM  aift  fb  comiQOO,  aa 
to  hare  given  rife  ta  the  ilKf  rov^oded  ^cpintODi 
that  any  change  of  air  ia^haOfdoM  to/tboie  wi^ 
have  not  h&d  the  fmall-pox.  -  If  at  a  liine  wheq 
the  propenfity  to  be  afieded  la  the^reatt ft,  there 
flioukl  be  a  coacorrence  of  thofe  Itatea  of  thejcoib 
ftitntion  above  ooticcdy  how.  aggravated  ^illthe 
condition  of  the  patient  be  I  JELefpeaiog  the  eVa- 
fion  of  tbflfe  iricon^cnfeDcea  £y  inojciiliition»  it  U 
to  be  obfervcd*  that  aft  the  propenfity  to  the  dtic 
eafe  difEeni  4it.  differenV^imee'in  th^  fenfc  fubjed* 
it  is  reaiboable  to  frnfipofeythat  th«4iioider  is  pro* 
daced  by  dov^nright  violeneey  vrhea  thci^  fubfifti 
in  tb«  pauieot'bQt  little  of  that  peculiarity  of  0004 
ftttatton  fo  eflentiai  totheprodv^ioftof  thedif<» 
ode  (and  ki  generaU  w}iett  the  fmall-pox  iaepide^ 
tticallv  or*  in.  other  ¥ropda«  vheo  the  body  ta  h^ 
diipofed  to  be  pdjmmd..  This  confideratioDyr  pet 
qiliar  to  the  difeafe  when  artificially  produceCb 
appeara  to  be  the  thtexaufe'^ff  tA:^  fioaR  quantity 
of  pocky  tnalter,  and  that  gaMtal  fcarqity.jctf  pm 
tules,  when  compfittd  to  the  Qa(i«ra^  foiali-pox} 
whi<;i^  haa  eiver.  acfiolnpitfifiliflocftilatibt,  2aad  ia 
one-.Cif  th^  9xbd  lutrvaoMgea-  of  the  difconevyi 
Farther,  aa  it  ia  very  realbnafale  to  foppofe^that 
this  propmfity  la  gK«|teftf,  whsh  theie  ia4a  epi- 
demic coiiftki]tioft«€.lkftialr>whiehfavoiira.tiM 
prodoOiMi  Cf  thejdifaifi?:;: jund  if  it  he  as  prcN 
bable,  that  the  feverity  or  miidnefs  of  ^hedifeaie 
dependain  «  good  ^Sme^jnf^t  thie  t^^attt  or  tef- 
ier  propenfity  of  the  lttbje<t  to  be  infibtol*  it  vriB 
certaitf ly  be  la^  eU^iUd  ^  not  to  :Wt»g:  tb  the 
disorder  by  inoculaiion  d^ng  the  CQDtimiaol:e.<if 
aa  evident  Mvaittfig  tendency  to  the  difeafe. 
Prudence  in  this  cafe-diiitiSfca  ua  to  lahfc^ vantage 
of  theaMrnoe  of  iiioha.pfevaiUng  tieodoicy,  Men 
aU"tne-  benefita  of  io^fcpilatiop  may  be.  fecured^ 
and  not  to  4elay  tbeoperatioo,  till  fuch  » conftit 
totion  of  Mf:  prevails^-  m  at  once  makes  dhe  opO> 
ration. Aeoeffiffy.jsd.depHvefr  it  of  fomtofiks  ad# 
vantacet.     We  may  add  to  thiavflqufidemfeioni 
thB^%'the  pi«difl»^<Kppfrire  tacoldy  tbe.vio4 
leacejof  .the  MiirtiM  fever  js  (6  far  moaMMxierat^ 
tdt  aatopicveOlitalqsmiBg  an  additiooal  quaaitty 
of  vai1oloiiaiM|ten  vhteh^  io  a  violent  and  unr^ 
ftrame4  Oasst.  i  ^vAL  do,  :by  .affimilataBft  the 
juices  of  the  con|titutioo  into  the  nature  of  the 
variofoua  poiibn.    UI.-^  1^  maMttot  mode  of 
the  hlfedion  beiog:«evim«>wcited.^'  .In  the;oa- 
tocal  temi^ioai,  the  dtfMe^may  be  produced  by 
aocidcaaul  coningiDt,  «r  tQ  epidemic  inflnedte. 
Dr  Mead  dOtp!,  thai;  the  :atr  of  thla«chQate  never 
Mditoea  the  plague,  fioiali-pDB,  or  mcaflca^  and 
Dr  AriMimQa  iain;:  tiKtl th«  plagife  itfUiiwMtjf  be 
generated  by  fome  quality  m  tfaelir,  wilhoot  in^ 
contagion.  BetheCltf  opifuaos  as  they  n»y,it  is  evi- 
dent»  fhat'cont^gioD  la,fiMtwthDCa  lo  languid,  that 
itjreoi^NMrihe  ageeagTi  c^  Other. caufes to ^ve  it 
aaivity«  fo  as  to  prodnde  ahr^tnbr  of  difeafea  td 
whkhdtiMOfig^  and whMfi:#lfllotit:ttls  agelhcy 
wodd  aneijbe  bitmght  fcrt^t  aOd  ifaong^l)  thh. 
firongeft  epidemic  tendency  may  not  in  Emnope 
crtitjf  the  fbun-poz,  without  theconcnrrence  of 
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ctmtagioui  idmea,  yet. there  js,  by  the  agencorof 
the  fonner,iiicli  an  alteration  inade^  and  propen* 
fity  broaghf  on  the  attimal:jUice9,  as  is  eflentially 
neceflary  td  0Qntbuie.the  exiftence  of  .the  difeaie. 
Variolous  cdttagion  produces  ttae^ds  by  the  ac- 
tual applicatlqp  .cff'  its  poifon^  either  externally^ 
through  ihe^mrd&um  ofthe  ficin;  orintemaHy^  ta 
the  gullet,  fion\ach,  and  guts^in  the.adtof  de^ 
glutition :  or.  laftly,  to  the  Innga,  in  ifae.ad  of  vt* 
l))1ration.    Though  Inhere  may, he  a  poffitie  ad* 
mifiion  of  thie  poiionous  miafinata  into  thecohftU 
tutioo  through  the  ikin,  from  the  pi-inctple  of  ab^ 
Sorption  ;  yet  the, poiibn  vcfry.feldani,  if  ever,  ex* 
erts  its  inilUence  upon  the  habit  in  this  manaert 
pofiihly  by  alocaliiiftual  application  af.tHe.giofa 
matter  lodged ^  in  the  ^lothes,  or  i>tlicrWife»  £onr   ' 
veyad,  the  diftemper  may  fiomettnes  be  pidduded 
by  a  kind}  of /inqcuhtion,.  and  then  the  -diforder 
v^  probably  be4kvoorMe*    But  when  the  pof,> 
(i»»  an  a  Aoiv  dilute  ftate,ioniy  floats  io  or  impreg*- 
iMtea  the  i^':it*jfeidom  enters  the't^ords  odFtbis 
Ikin  and  poiianS'.by  Way  of  ahfiarmion;  lor  the 
degrees  ofi^dil^&y  iii.wiiich.this  pepwer^isjexerlcd* 
are  aioft  .paobabiy ^ in  preportion  to  the.aidsiihe 
OOsftitiAioptnay  Auodianeed  bf.fropiiit;    How* 
everi  it.  SavmOre  ^faan  probable  that  the  cnlioacf 
mode  of  JofisAion  ia  by  the  4oiiga,  wUDh,  from 
tfaeiritrutitan^  they  are  well  cateulated  to  reoehm^ 
toeittangle^and  to  retain. ,  When.either the luoga 
or  theilomach  are  firft  mfe€fce4  by  ihe  iufedtioua 
effluvia^  it  is  vtaSt  realbnable  to  believe,  that  theib 
noble  paiis,  together  with  the  fauces,  gkittisb 
wind^-pipe,.  and  gullet^  will  frequently  labour  uo* 
der  a  greater,  loa^  of  puftulet.thaa  rheeatenul 
fnrface  of  the  body:  ior  it.  tsobferyed,  that 
when  the  patientjs mfededartifidattyftbe  pacta 
to  which  the  poifbn  isjapplied  fiiffei{ia4>^xater 
degme  than  the^more.  diftant ;  jand  thaluUie:cii^ 
dumjaoent  ikin»  tb  fome  extent,  is  EUddaritii  poC^ 
tdles.    , Ftom  thia.  paxticubr  apphcatioa  i>f  .th|p 
morhid  matter  to  the  Sauces,  &c.  it.iaipiobabls^  ■ 
that  theiaiigc  diicharge  of  ialiaa^&t.  ali^  vhK^ 
cbavadteiileb  tfaecoidlncnt^iiR^posc  »' 'adults^ 
and  as  children .fivaUowi  this  iait«%it  eamitea  a3dl» 
arrlxaa,.  Mmhi  idtjtliamaqfvretoitOiUirfiliflnily  la 
th<A  more  ^gedb^MVheu  ^e  lottenal^parta  aiu 
oppaeflEedwith  .ptiftalea,  theae-  ia  00  intervfilie* 
Iweeu  the  eruptive,  ^dthe^fubfi^qnentfymploi: 
matiG  fever  $  and  the  fufieriug  wt^thrpatfent 
lahouri  under  from  a  generally.  in46nad  ikiD,, 
beifhtened  by  the  diieaibd  condition  of  the  nobler 
parts,  pdrpeuaalea  the  firft  fever.    This  iafoarm* 
ua,that'all.w  not  fo  weU  within,  ate  otbeiwUe  the 
csfcemalappeanmcea' might  have  Induced  oa  0» 
beheve  ^.but  thatthe  nobler  paita  are  rendered  uav. 
fit  for  the  purpofea  of  4iie,  atkaltaielabMiiod 
and  laggug  hMad  in  the  proeeft^lbittiat'thet 
have  not  kept  ime  with  the  app>aimjt.flet»  of^th^ 
diihaie  On  the  tarfboe  of  the  bodf ;  this  ^flaerhsfv» 
ftippofed  txf  be  the  true  general  caufe  of  the  ft^ 
condarp.&i«r,  "pnder  which  the  patienf;,  if  he 
finka,.diea  :peripnvuaaQ«ic«    Thefe  eonri^qwittcea 
frequhntiy  attend  tht  infedion  received  iia  the  n»- 
tund  w;ay ;  ahd,  if  fuperadde^  Co  thefe,  the  un^ 
happy  fituattM  of  thofe  defcttbed  ondlTtheflift 
.  andffecond  ibiircea  of  danger  ^ntnds  the  patient^ 
the  4iibrdef)  Will'  be  ptoportioiiaUy  aig^Muled> 
and  the  chance  of  life  leflcnedi    But  here  again 
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Inoculation  relieves ;  fbrbythis  Bicd^tbeTh-tis  it 
applied  to  the  external  forface  of  the  body»  Cd 
tlUt  the  whole  conftitution  (exeeptiu^  the  pal4 
immediatety  furrouading  the  woun<^  b^iog  affct:-' 
tod  uaiformIy>  the  procefffttf  tbedifeatfeis'regii«^ 
larly  carried  on ;  «nd  the  nobler  parts  not  bein0 
panicularlf  affe^ed  by  a  partial  application  of  the 
vanolons.fomes  to  their  iur£ax;e*  have  410  diftrefs 
to  proclaim  by  aiecondary  fever,  \irhtch  theitfore 
is  fcarcely  evet  feen  in  inoculated  patients.    IV* 
**  The  cdnftitutidn  ot  the  air  at  the  time  of  infec- 
tion.^'   A  powerful  fouroe  of  difficulty,  and  dab- 
fper  in  the  natural.  fmaU-pox  id,  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  the  air  .at  (base  fea(bas»  and  particular- 
ly  /if  .it  happens  at  the  time  xif  xeceiving  ehe  infec- 
'    tiom .  ^If.  this  concurs  'with  one  or  more  of  the 
bthcB fburccsyhow  dreadfulthe devaftation !  Whe- 
ther this  coniUtution  oi  the  air  pibdi^ces  its  dele- 
terious effe^  by  heightening  the  natural  maligni- 
ty« of  the  infe^ng  poiibn,  or  ads  on  the  cobAia 
tutioQ-itfelf^'foi  as  tor  render  theifSfi^  of  centa- 
^dn  more  .pecaUarfy  fetal,  the  edhfequence  of 
this  fUso  of  the^ir  is>the  fame.    The^geaeral  cfaa« 
radlersof  a  morbid  iUtt  of  the  aii'  an  the  inflas'i 
matofey  alidputiid  ;  andk  js-unifonniy  cAferved^ 
that  wbeo^er  a  p^rfon  is  attapked^with  a  ftver 
under  eifliar  of  thefe  preva^ing  difpofitioM,  it  ne^ 
Mrfailsto  imprefsjts  charader  upon  the  difeaie. 
But  here  alfo  inoculation  affords  the-  moft  benign 
ioRuenoe.  -  The  judicious  pfaditioner  does  not 
C3q>ofe  bis  patient  to  the  pernicious  efieds  of  an  , 
air  that  can  ftamp  its  baneful  charader  0^  the 
4iiaU-pdx»  but  choofes  the  feafon  beft  calculated 
Sbrthe  fafety  and  welfare  of  his  patient  *;  and  hence 
wetaiclfiee  the  influence  of  this  e^l  fpurce  at- 
tendi^nt'oo'  the  attificiacl  diitare^     Having  leeiH 
"^at  ftp«t  the  influence  of  one  or  more  of  thefii 
^bor  iburcei  bf  d^cuity  and  danger*  but  efipeci* 
«Ufy  fh»m  tbei^  tinibn,  will  refult  a  natural  ^malb 
pox,  complica^d.  withihocrcwsnot  lefs  to  bd 
4l«adedfthan  ihe  plague ;.  how  ineftimablfc  fouft 
appear  t&at  favour  of  Providence,  inocuIatiati,.by 
wJ&ch  vm  are  ftioed\  ftom  the  fonaidafale  sittendi* 
olits  of  tfats  <d9e9Jbi  and  by  ttihuihthbidiibrder  it 
it%lBfed^lmMr  dnd  iviptnemliJefii  hjcsshious  tfaa« 
tt  common  celd  i  ^ilTomtaffention  to  the  above 
fonrces  of  ill  in  the  ta^urad  tahll-pox,  we  peroeive 
{with^fufficieiit  fatisfadion.  the  many  inftaneei  «f 
relief  and  fecutity  which^.geterally  we  avail  but* 
felres  of  by  ihoctilation.  .  j..  It  (ave^  the  lives  of  ^ 
inoft  who  ace  it*  lubieda..  From  a  general  calcoi  ' 
Jati6n»  it  appears. » that  in  the  hoipitalsfor  fmalU 
|iQR4aodiiK)Cidati«D»  ^a'die^otiLt  of  400  patients, 
40  the  natural  «iwy«  and  only  oAe  out  pi  this  num- 
W  when  inoculated,    a.  It  Itfoii  the  afflidioa 
|rOQibotl^»tfie>detree  and  theoumberof  ill  fymp* 
%Qit»9  evea  iwhe»  it  proves  fital.    It  leflens  the 
Ckiiiabtt  of'pttftttles ;,  and,  by  moderating  the  vi^ 
futocA-df  the  difeafe,  the  marks  on  the  face  are 
Jiot  ib  deq>.    3*  It  is  extremely  xare  that  the  ie- 
jQondaiv  fever  attehdi  it ;  a  fyo^tom  prodddive 
lof  miicli  differing,  if  tbe  patient  is  b^ppy  enongh 
Xo  efcafte  with  life.  .4.  It  ptoduees  t)»^ifcafis 
vnder  the  fcveft  diflulvantage«y  and  fkvomn  with 
A»fe8|^t  to  pieveot  many  ills  mit  to  be  euarded- 
4gainS  In  the  oatural  fmall*pox«    5.  Inmad  of 
eommiimqitinf  other  diforders  with  it|  mapjr  ^^ 
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dltlbs-ibbfeqiSent'to*the'<iWaFal  are  Vetyrateff 
•bfehred  after  the  anificial  flnall-pox.  6.  It  ef^ 
fedually  removes  all  ]«ft  grounds  of  fear ;  a  paf- 
fion  very  injttfioua  in' this  difeaie.  y.  Soldiers^ 
iailorsy  and  al)  who  w¥M  appear  abroad,  or  in 
pnblic  offioesf  are  freed  from  every  anxiety  and 
haiard  attendant^  the  natural  fmalUpox.  8* 
SctvantSf  women  with  ^obildreH  at  their  bteafts, 
prmiaot  women^mamftntes,  phyficians,  Uc.  ar^ 
all  tited  from  the  moft  diftreffine  embarraflineBtf 
by  Conformity  to  inoculation.  See  <Mkdicine. 
(S.)  iNocvLATioNt  Vaccinb,  Or  )  a  new 
iNocujUATioN  wiin  TRfe  COW-FOX,)  fpecies 
of  inocttlailioni  recently  diicovered  by  Dr  Jenner, 
and  tbtfnee  cal)e4  alio  the  JenveriI&ii  Imocula- 
TiON,  (See  that  article)^  «Wbereby  •  the  fmall-pox, 
with  all  Its  ^iirefbl  coAfequenc«»y  ia  prefve»udf  not 
by  introdudngthe  vartotous  matter  into  the  fvf- 
tcm^in  a.mild  form,  as  defcribed  above,  bbt  by  in- 
trodudiog' matter  into  the  fyftem  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent kind,  taken  from  the  (mftulea  ^hkh  appear 
upon  the  udders  of  cows,  and  whioh  ferves  as  a 
perpetual  antidote  agaihfttfaat  fatal  diieale.    See 

MSDICIlVCtfo^. 

*  INOCULATOR.  «./  [fifom  Imrsto^.]  li 
One  that  pradifes.  the  Inoculation  df  trees.  %. 
One  who  prapa|f«tea  the  fmaH^ipx  by  inocuIatioD, 
^tiad-iohA  a  Gaddeflleo  been  now  Kving,  he 
would  have  been  alt  the  head  bf  tlas  muuUaori, 
Briin4^4  m/hry  of  PMitk.     ;  . 

*  iNODORATE.  aij:AiK•W^  oJpnaus,  Lat.] 
Harvmg^  m>  fcent.— Whitai  a)«  moise  ktidiN'Mtt  than 
flowers  of  the  fame  ktndcdllwed.  Jiaatt'i  Mi/a- 
rallMti^.  .' ~ ^  y  -  .  .  , 

IN0£)0RATI0N;  «r.  A  dtprivation  ^  Ibent. 
SeeIiiocOi.ATioa,  $:^.  ^'^'    '    ' 

^  INODOROUS.  d^.^«ai»rttr,Latl  Want- 
kfg  fcent ;  not  ^flleding  the  nole<-*Tbe  white  of 
ah.  egg  is  h  vifeous,  udadi^i  <inflpid»  -inodorous 
liqtiar.  jfrkaAM  im  dtimtnm' ;  ■ 
>'  ^  1N09F£N$1V£.  milL  [te  4i0d  s^%is«^.]  t. 
Giving  i  no  Xcindal  \  givmg  ^.ho  ^prbvocttion.-^A. 
flrangea,  ^ffs^e^,  unprovokiiig.  ifAef^M**^— 
However  iit^fii^hfe  we  may  be  in  other  ^parts  of 
our ooiidodt  if  we  8t«'fo«fid :wiantfli|m thia4rial 
of  our  love,  we^ihall  bfe  ilUoMtMd  by^Sod  w  trai- 
ton.Mogfi^j  A4^hribg. no  uniailotflr;  dau^g^ho 
tenor^y^tfilnuid  infants  fime  tak^oibide  at  any 
t^ing^'4»iKing  pleafaot  auit  agtMahto^vppcaavnccs 
^  with  it,  auOi  be^iibd,  'ti»  it  be  grown  ieiq^iv 
tothoQ*  LcHe.'.  3.  Haxttieft'^  'hurtlelai  inoo* 
cent^^- 

For  drink  the  frap^  ^ 

She  cniih^s,  hufiftfMwc^n  MUm: 

\'    With  wMte'er  gait  thooftCftthyfrlf  to  wric^ 

Thy  imiffkn/fwikutnwtrt^^bifA    ■       Dryien. 

..  Ha[ykvbowtbecaatidn,*ias|2^i|^f9f  now, 

Gi^vetflgnsofgnt^lation.  j      ^IO^* 

4.  Vnembarraffi^it'  witht>ttt  ftop  or  obftrudion. 
4L  Latiofihode  of  fpeocb^-^    ;  ?  - 
V  •      From heDceapaffa^s) broad,      .-  . 
'  i  Smooth*,  eafy,  itufn^Svit  downlo  faeiL:   MUton. 

*  INOF££NSIV£LY.  4^.  [(torn  fiitfhijve^l 
Without  appearimceiof  barm. 

*  INaSF£N8IVfiNJSSSt  fi.  /  {&om  i«a^- 
Jhti.y  HarmleOiiefsf  freedom  Mm  a^peaaattoe  of 
harm*      i  ' 
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♦  INOPPICilOUS.  adf.  [In  and  officious.)  Not 
civit;  not  attentive  to  the  accommodation  of 
others.  '       * 

*  INOl'INATE.  adj.  [inopinati^^  Lat.  ihopme^ 
Fr.]    Not  cxpeded. 

•  INOPPORTUNE,  adj.  [iwfpfwrttmus,  Lat.] 
Unfeafonable  ^  fnbobvenient. 

INOR,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  tHe  dept.  of  the 
Meufe ;  %i  miles  W.  of  Montm^y^  and  3  N.  of 
Stenay. 

♦  INORDINACY.  «. /  [from  inorSnate.]  Ir- 
rqi^ulanty ;  diforder.  It  is  fafer  to  ufe  inordino' 
tion, — They  become  very  finfiil  by  the  excbfs, 
which  were  not  fo  in  their  nature :  that  inordtna-' 
n  fets  them  in  oppiolition  to  God's  defigdation. 
bfrcernment  oftbt  Tdngui, 

(i.)  *  INORDINATE,  adj.  [m  and  ordmattu, 
Lat.]  Irregular;  diforderly ;  deviating  from  right.— 
Tbefe  people  Were  wifely  brought  to  allegiance ; 
but  being  (Iraight  left  unto  their  own  inordinate 
life,  they  forgot  what  before  they  were  taught, 
Spenftr  on  Ireland.'^ 

Thence  raife 

At  laft  diRemperM,  difcontented  thoughts ; 

Vain  hopes,  vara  arms,  inordinate  defires, 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride. 

Milton. 
•—From  inorSnate  love  and  vain  feat  comes  all  un» 
qoietaefs  of  fpirit.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

(2} Inordinate  proportion.    See  Propor* 

TICK. 

•  INORDINATELY,  ad^.  [from  inordinate.] 
Irregularly  j  not  righUy.^-As  foon  as  a  man  de- 
fires  any  thiiut  inordinately^  he  is  prefently  difqui- 
etcd  in  himfeif.  Taylor. 

•  INORDINATENESS.  n.f.  [from  inordindte.] 
Want  of  regularity  ;  intemperance  of  any  kind, 

♦  INORDINATION.  n.  f.  [from  inordinate.] 
Irregularity;  deviation  from  right. — ^Schoolmen 
and  cafuifts,  having  too  much  philofophy  to  clear 
a  lie  from  that  intrinftc  inordination  and  devia- 
tion from  right  reafon,  inherent  in  th^  nature  of 
it,  held  that  a  lie  was  abfolutely  and  univeriklly 
fiofuL  South.  * 

*  INORGANICAL.  adj.  [in  and  organical.'] 
Void  of  organs  or  inftrumental  parts.— We  come 
to  the  loweft  and  the  moft  morganical  parts  of 
natter. 

•  To  INOSCULATE.  1;.  n.  [in  and  ofculum* 
Lat.]  To  unite  by  appofition  6r  contad. — This 
fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  Is  branched  by  ino/cula- 
Um  with  nerves.   Derbam's  Pbtfico-Tbeology. 

(r.)  *  INOSCULATION,  »./.  [ifrom  ino/ew 
^.]  Union  by  conjan^ion  of  the  extfen\ities.— 
The  alniioft  infiuite  ramifications  and  inofculations 
of  all  the  feveral  forts  of  veflels  may  eafily  be  4c* 
teded  by  glades.  Ray; 

(i.)lNosc0i;Ariori.    See  Anastomosis. 

iNOWtADIStAW,    \      JUNCENLESLAW,    a 

INOWLOC^AW,  or 5  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  Palatinate  of  Uladiflaw,  %6  miles  W.  of  Ula- . 
diflaw. 

INOWLODZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  iq  Lenczizc. 

INOWSLADISLO W,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland, 
capita)  of  Ciyavia,  with  a  fort  and  4  palace  wtere 
the  biihop  of  Cujavia  refides.    It  is  ^9  miles  NE. , 
of  Gnefna,  and  90  W.  of  Watfew.    Lon.  xS*  50* 
E.   Lat.5i.5«.  N.  . 
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(1.)  *  TfJQUK&T.  n./.[enjuejlef  French;  in^ 
guyftiof  Latin  .J  i.  Judicial  mquiry  or  ^exami- 
nation.— What  confufion  of  face  fball  we  be  un^ 
der,  wh^  that^rand  tnqwfi  hef^ms;  when  an  ac- 
count of  our  opportunities  of  doinjj  good,  aifd 
a  particular  of  our  ufe  or  mlfufe  of  ttieip/  is 
given  iri  ?  Atterbury.  %.  [In  liiw.]  The  inqueft  of 
jurors,  or  by  jury,  is  the  moA  ufual  trial  of  all 
cauiesy  both  civil  and  criminal :  for  in  civil  caufes, 
after  proof  is  made  on  either  fide>  fo  much  as 
each  part  thinks  good  for  himfelf,  if  the  ddubt  be 
in  the  fad,  it  Is  referred  to  the  difcretio^  of 
twelve  in  different  men^  impanelled  by  the  fherilf ; 
and  as  they^  bring  in  their  verdidt>  fo  judgment  paf« 
fes :  For  the  judge  faith,  the  jury  6ilds  the  feadt 
thus;  then  is  the  law" thus,  and  fo  we  judge* 
Cotvel.  3.  Inquiry  ;  fearch  ;  ftudy.— This  is  the 
laborious  and  vexatious  in^efl  that  the  foul  mdfb 
make  after  icience.  Soutb.  '• 

(a.)  Inquest.    See  Coroker. 

INQUiETL    See  Academy,  $  XIIL  N^  4. 

*  INQUIETUDE,  «./.  [inquietude,  Fr.  inquif 
etttdof  inguiettUf  Lat.]  Difturbed  ftate ;  w^nt  ot 
quiet ;  attack  on  the  quiet.— Having  had  fuch  ex- 
perience of  his  fidelity  and  obfervance  abroad,  he 
found  himfeif  engaged  in  honour  to  fupport  hint 
at  home  from  any  farther  inqmetude.  Wotton. — 
Iron,  that  has  ftood  long^  in  a  window,  being 
thence  taken,  and  by  a  cork  balanced  in  water, 
where  it  may  have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a 
kind  of  inquietude  and  difcontentment  'till  it  attain 
the  former  pbfition,  Wotton. — 

The  youthful  hero,  with  returning  light, 
Rofe  anxious  from  th'  inquietudes  of  night.  Popel 

*  To  INQUINATE.  v.  a,  [inqmno,  Lat]  To 
pollute ;  to  corrupt. — ^An  old  opinion  it  was,  that 
the  ibis  feeding  upon  ferpents,  that  venomous, 
food  fo  inquinated  their  oval  Conceptions,  that 
they  fometimes  caoie  forth  4n  Terpentine  ftiapes^ 
Bro^wn, 

*  INQUINATION.  n.  f.  [inquinatiof  Latinj 
from  inquinate.]  Corruption;  pollution.— Their 
caufes  and  axioms  are  fo  full  of  imagioatioi),.  and 
fo  infeded  with  the  old  received  theories,  as  they 
are  mere  inquinations  of  experience,  and  conco4% 
it  not.  Bacon. — The  middle  adtion,  which  pro- 
duceth  fuch  imperfed  bodies,  is  fitly  called  hy 
fome  of  the  ancients  inquinationf  or  inconco^ipn, 
which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

*  INQUIRABLE.  adj.  [from  inqidre,]  That 
of  which  inquifUion  or  inqueft  may  be  made.  • 

(  t.)  *  r©  INQUIRE.  V.  a.  [enquirer^  French  J 
inqtaro,  Lat.]     i.  Ti>aik  about ;  to  feek  out :  as,- 
he  inquired  the  way.    a.  To  call ;  to  name.    Ob-  ' 
folete.— 

Canute  had  his  portion  from. the  reft. 
The  Which  he  called  Canutium,  for  his  hire^ 
Now  Cantium,  which  Kent  we  commonly  in* 
quire.  Spenfer. 

3.  It  is  now  more* commonly  written  enquire. 

(1.)  '^'To  iNOtiiRE.  n}.n.     I.  To  aik  queftions  $ 
to  make  fearch ;  to  exert  curioHty  on  any  occa« 
Eon  :  with  ^Z" before  the  pcrfon  alked.-^- 
ifou  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  ftiephetd  that  coraplain'd  of  love.  Sbaki 
-7-We,will  call  the  damfel,  and  i^^wir^'  at  her 
niouth.  (jtfw.T-Herod  inquired  of  them  diligently* 
AAft)/.-^They  began  to  inquire  among  tbemfelves»* 
B  b  which 
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whioh  of  them  it  wii8  that  (hould  do  this  thing  ?    i^^— Wheo  utgttjfiitm  was  made  of  the  natter,  if 
Luke  xxii*  2  j. — He  fent  Hadoraro  to  kiog  David,  f  was  found  out.  J^.  ii.  23. — "With  much  feverity 


to  inquire  of  his  welfare,  i  Qbron.  xviii.  10. — It  is 
a  fubjedt  of  a  very  noble  inouiry,  to  in^^g  ofi^c 
more  fubtile  perceptipps  ;  for  it  is  another  key  to 
opea  nature,  as  well  as  the  houfe.  Bac.  Nat.  HiJ. 
d.'It  IS  ufed  with  into  when  fomething  is  already 
imperfedly  known, — It  may  deferve  our  beft  (kill 
to  inquire  into  thofe  nilesy  by  which  we  may  guide 
'our judgment.  Soutbr^ 

.    The  flep-dame  poifon  for  the  (on  prepares ; 
.    The  fon  inqvir/i  into  bts  father's  years.      ^ryd» 
'3.  Sometimes  with  of, — 

Under  their  grateful  (hade  iSneas  fat ; 

His  left  young  Pallas  kept,  fiz'd  to  his  fide, 
"  And  oft  </ winds  iafftf'rV*  and  o/*the  tide.  hrytL 
4«  With  after  when  fomething  is  l0(t  or  mifling ; 
in  which  oak/or  is  likewife  ufed. — Inquire  for  one 
Saul  of  Tarfus,  JSs  ix.  11. — They  are  more  in 
danger  to  go  out  of  the  way*  who  are  marching 
under  ^  guide  that  will  miflead  them*  than  he 
that  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after 
the  right  way.  Locke.  *  5.  With  aboutf  when  full- 
er intelligence  is  defired.— To  thofe  who  inquired 
about  me,  my  lover  would  anfwer,  that  I  was  an 
old  dependent  upon  his  fjEunily.  6.  To  make  ex- 
amination.— 

Awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  ftate : 

He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime, 

Inquires  into  the  manner*  place,  and  time.  Dryd. 

•  INQUIRER.  If./:  Ifrom  injquire.]  i.  Search- 
er ;  exammer  $  one  curi«us  and  inquiiitive. — What 
fatisfadion  may  be  obtained  from  thofe  violent 
difputers,  and  eager  inquirers  into  what  day  of 
the  month  the  world  bi^an.   Brown* s  Fulg*  Err. 

What's  good  doth  open  tp  th'  inquirers  (taod. 
And  itfelf  offers  to  th'  accepting  hand.  Denbam, 
^-Superficial  inquirers  maj  (atisff  themfelvea  that 
the  p^rts  of  matter  are  unit*^d  by  ligaments.  Glan- 
nnlle^s  Sce^s, —^Thh  is  a  queilion  only  oi  inquirers^ 
not  difputers,  who  neither  affirm  nor  denyy  but 
examine.  Locie,-^ 

Late  inquirers  by  their  glafTes  find. 
That  evVy  infed  of  each  different  kind, 
In  its  own  egg,  chear'd  by  the  folar  rays. 
Organs  inVolv'd  and  latent  life  difplays.  Blackm. 
One  who  interrogates ;  one  who  que(tions. 

•  INQUIRY.  «./  [from  inqmre.'\  i.  Interro- 
gation ;  Rarch  by  queftion. — ^The  men  which  were 
fent  from  Cornelius  had  made  inqmry  for  Simon's 
hottfe,  and  flood  before  the  gate.  Ads.  %.  Exa- 
mination; fearch.— This-  exa<ftnefs  is  abfolutely 
necefTary/io  inquiries  after  philofophical  know- 
ledge, and  in  controverfies  about  truth.  Locke.'- 
As  to  the  inquirjf  about  liberty,  I  think  the  quef- 
tion is  not  proper,  whether  the  will  be  free,  but 
whether  a  man  be  free  ?  Locke^^l  have  been  en- 
gaged in  phyfical  inquiries.  LocAe.-^lt  is  a  real  txr- 
guirjt  concerning  the  nature  of  a  bird,  or  a  bat, 
to  make  their  yet  imperfed  idea«  of  it  more  com- 
plete. £c£itf.-^o4gment  or  opinion,  in  a  remoter 
linife,  may  be  called  invention :  as  when  a  judge 
or  a  phyfician  makes  an  ^xad  inquiiy  into  any 
caufe.  Crrw*s  Co/mologia  Sacra. 

(1.)  ♦  INQUISITION,  n./.  [infuijiiian,  Fr.  iV 
qtiijitioy  Lat.]  x.  Judicial  inquiry. — When  he  mak- 
eth  inquijltion  for  blood,  he  remembereih  them : 
)te  foi^getteth  not  the  ery  of  the  bumlje.  P/al.a^ 


and  (Irid  inquijiiion^  v^ere  puniflied  the  adherents' 
and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels.  Bacon. -^Tbou^h  it 
may  be  impoiTible  to  recoiled  every  failing,  yet 
you  are  fo  far  to  exercife  wa^nquf/Uion  upon  your- 
lelf,  as,  by  obferving  leifer  particulars,  you  may 
the  b,etter  difcover  what  the  conuption  of  your 
nature  (ways  you  to.  Taylor.'^ 
By  your  good  leave, 

Thefe  men  will  be  your  judges:  we  muft  ftand 

The  inqui/ition  of.  thetr  raillery 

On  our  condition.  Souibeme, 

%.  Examination ;  diicuflion.— We  were  willing  to 
make  a  pattern  or  precedent  of  an  exad  inqwfi- 
tion.  Bacon.  3.  [Inlaw.]  A  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  matters  criminal,  by  the  ofRce  of  the  judge. 
Qnve!.  4.  The  court  eftablifbed  in  fome  coun- 
tries fubjed  to  the  pope  for  the  detedion  of  he- 
refy.— 

One  kifs  of  hers,  and  but  eighteen  words, 

Put  quite  ddwn  the  Spanifh  inqui/ition.    Corbet. 

i%.)  The  Inquisition,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
(^  X,  def.  4.)  is  A  tribunal  in  feveral  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  eredled  by  the  popes  for  the  exa- 
mination and  punifhment  of  heretics.  This  court 
was  founded  in  the  latb  century  by  father  Domi^ 
nic  and  his  followers,  who  were  fent  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  fearch 
mto  their  number  and  qualify,  and  to  tranfmit  a 
faithful  account  thereof^  to  Rome.  Hence  they 
were  called  Inquisitors;  and  thia  gave  birth 
to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the  Inquifition, 
which  was  received  in  all  Italy  and  the  dominions 
of  Spain,  except  Naplejs  and  the  Low  Countries. 
This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  he- 
refy,  Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  fodomy,  and  poly- 
gamy ;  and  the  people  ftand  in  fomuch  fear  of  it, 
that  parents  deliver  up  their  children,  huibands 
their  wives,  and  mafters  their  fervants,  to  its  of- 
ficers, without  daring  to  murmur.  The  prifon- 
ers  are  kept  for  a  long  time,  tlU  they  tliemfelves 
turn  their  own  accufers,  and  declare  the  caufe  of 
their  imprifonroent ;  for  they  are  neither  told  their 
crime,  nor  confronted  with  witnefles.  As  foon  as 
they  are  imprifoned,  their  friends  go  into  mourn- 
ing, and  fpeak  of  them  as  dead,  not  daring  to  lb- 
licit  thCir  pardon,  left  they  Oiould  be  brought  in 
as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  Ihadow  of  proof 
againft  the  pretended  criminal,  be  is  difcharged 
after  fuffering  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  imprifonment,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
greateft  part  of  his  eftedts«  The  fentence  agaimt 
the  prifooersis  pronounced  publicly,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary folemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  ered  a 
theatre  capable  of  holding  3000  perfons ;  in  which 
they  place  a  rich  altar,  and  raife  feats  in  each  fide 
to  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  There  the  pri- 
foners  are  placed ;  and  over  againft  them  is  a 
high  chair,  whither  they  are  called*  one  by  one, 
to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of  the  inquifitors* 
Thefe  unhappy  people  know  what  they  are  to 
fufier  by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  dav.  Thofe 
who  appear  in  their  own  clothes  are  difcharged 
upon  payment  of  a  fine :  thofe  who  have  a  faoto 
bedit'q^or  ftratt  yellow  coat  without  fleeves,  charg* 
ed  with  St  Aadctw'g  croll^  bare  their  lives,  but 

forfeit 
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forfeit  al!  their  efiedi  :^  thofe  who  have  the  rerera- 
blaace  of  flame^  n^^de  of  re4  iri;ge»  f^^Hyed  upon 
their  fanto  beoito,  without  fuiy  crpfi),  4re  pardon- 
ed, but  threatened  to  be  burnt  if  ever  they  relapfe : 
but  thofe  who» befidea  thefe  Oam^^have  on  their 
fanto  benito  their  own  pi^uresa  fqrrounded  with 
figures  of  devils,  are  condemned  to  expire  in  the 
flames.  The  inguifitprs,  D^ho  are  eccle(iaftic6»  do 
not  pronounce  the  fenteace  of  death  ;  but  form 
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•  INQUISITOR,  n.f.  [tnquifitor.  Lit.  mqwj/i' 
teuFf  Fr.]  I.  One  who  examines  judicially.— *Iq 
thefe  particulars  I  have  played  myfelf  the  inqidfi- 
tor-f  and  find  nothing  contrary  to  religion  4>r  man* 
ners,  but  rather  meoicinable.  Baeon.-^ 
^  ^  *Ii!][ino8»  the  (^ridt  inquipiort  appears. 
And  lives  and  crimen  "With  his  aifeflbrs  hears. 

1.  Ah  bmcer  in  t^e  pppiih  courts  of  inquilition. 


siod  read  an  ad,  in  which  (hey,  fay,  that  the  cri-  INQUQFFO,  a  kind  of  creeping  vine,  a  native 

xninal  being  convicted  of  fuch  a.crime,  by  his  own  of  Congo,  which  bears  feeds  like  pepper. 

confefiion,  is  with  much  reTudance  delivered  to  [  *  To  IN^IL.  v.  4.  .|»ii)d  raiL]    To  ioclofa 

the  fedular  power  to  be  pupifhed  according  to  his  with  Vails.-T^In  things  in4i^erent»  what  the  whole 

J :*^.  jjj^  ^jjj^  writing  they  give  to,  tlie'  fevea  church  doth  think  convcfment  &r  the  whplcw  thft 


demerits 

judges  who  attepd  at  .the  right  lide.of  tlie  altaiv 
who  immediately  pjifs  fen  tepee.  For  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  horrid  fcene,  fee  Act  6  f  ITa  i t  h  .' 

•  INQiriSITIVE.  adj.  [inqmfitui'^  Lat.]  Curi- 
Ous ;  buiy  in  f^arch  %  adive.to  pry  into  any  thing ; 
with  ahoutx  afier^  fn^\  or  of,  and  Sometimes  /0.-7 

M{  boy  at  .eighteen  years  became  wquifitive 
After  his  brother,  /        '  ^bak, 

*-This  idlenefs,  together  with  fear,  of  imchinent 
mifchiefs,  have. been  the  caufe  that  the  Irifh  were 
ever  the  rooft  "mquifitive :^'p\t  after  news  of  anj^ 
nation  in  the  world*  Ddvies4 — He.  is  not  inquf/l' 
iive. into  the  r^onablenefs  of  indifferent  and  in- 
nocent cooimands.  .Ttijlor, — ^It  can  be  ho  duty 
to  write  hit  heart  lipon  his  forehead,  an4  to  give 
all  the  inqugfitive^ni  malicious  i^pHd  a.  lurvey  of 
thofe  thoughts,  which'  1$  the  pl^jerogative  of  God, 
only  to  know.  SouiJb^ — 

His  old  (baking  Gre, 
JnqutSti'Oe  of  fights,  ftiti  l9ngs  in^vain 
To  find  hiin-ip  the  numbf^  of  thie  flain.    Dryd* 

T^en  what  the  G^^Hic  arma  will  do» 
Art  anxioufly  iaquyittye  to  kpow,  '.  Dryden, 
^A  Dutch  atnbaaadpr  entertaining  the  king  of 
Sram  with  the  particularities  of  Holland,  which' 
he  was  inqwjttivf^j/fiert  tpM  h>>^  ^^  ^^^  water 
would,,  in  cold,  weather,  be  fo  M^tf  ^X.  tpen 
walked  upon  jt.  .£<vir,— Tlie  whole  neighbour- 
hood grew  MqMtiiY  after  my  name  and  characi- 
ter.  jfddi/qn.'-^A  wi&  man  is  not  inquijitive  about 
things  impertinent.  jB/-«a;ft<'^— They  cani^ot  bear 
with  the  impertinent  \^ue(^ipnf  cfz  young  in^ffi- 
/)rv;  and  fprightTy  genius^  fFfittJ*  .    *   . 

•  INQUISltlVJSLy.  adv,  [fironi  inqidfiitve.] 
With  curiofity ;  with  narrow  ''—-*■—- 

•  INQUISITIVENESS. 
Curiofity.  J  diligence^  fe  I^ry 
Though  be  tboi|ght  inquijtivenefi  an  uncomely 
gUL'ft,  be  co^ld  tiot  but  alk  who  ^e  was.  Sidney. 
^Heights  that  f<ym  our  profpedU  ancj  depths  in 
^ich  reason  wUI  never  touch  the  bottom,  yet 
farely  theplealure  ^iiyig  from  thence  ft  great  and 
noble;  for  as  pinches  they  afford  perpetual  mat- 
ter to  the  mquijttrvffufff  of  hum^n  reafon,  aiid  fo 
are  large  enoj^gh  Jar  it  to  take  its  ful)  f(^opel  Jand 
range  in.  5daki&.— iProvidence,  deli^^ering  great 
conclufiqns  to  us,  d^goed  tp-eic£ite  bvrcorioGty 
and  inqt^tivtnefi  after.,  the.  methods  by  which 
things  wfere  brought  tpj>afa.,  ^«;W<.r:Curioflty 
m  children  ijiatur^Jias  provided,,* to  ^fedjpve  that 
ignocance  they  were  booi  with  {  whjcli,  without 
this  bufy  mfmjitiveneft^  ,yi\\\  make,  them  dUlK 


fame,  if  aiiy  part  do  wUfjj»y*'vjoIate,  it  may  ha^re^ 
rprrijedand  inrailed  again, 'ty  that  general  aun 
thority  whereunto  each  particular  is  fubjeA. 
Booker^ ^       ■  '  '     .. 

Where  fam*d  JSt  Gile^^s  ancient  limits  fpre^d^ 
An  Mrail*d  colupn  rears  its  lofty  heafl  i ' 
Here  .to  f«?v*n  ftreets  fey'n  dials  count  the  dayi  * 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray.      I 

♦  I1)J]^0AP,.  «.'/ IiVand  ro^.]  Incurfions; 
fudden  and  defultory  invafign.— 

,  '  ,. .    Many  hot /«Va<^^  , 
,Jfe jn'ake  in  Italy.  /     // .  '  Siuxk. 

-rfrom  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times 
fpm^  alarms  and  inronds  intp  the  northern  partSr 
of  this  kingdom.  Bacon,^ 

By  proof  we.  fed    * '/ 

t)ut  pow*r  (ufficient  to  ^\^\9:th  hiS  h*iv*n, 
'  ArfdWfth  perpetual  inrt^ds  tO  alarm,  ' 

Though  inacceflible,  his  fatal  throne.      Milton. 
—The  lofs  of  Shrewfbury  expoled  all  Norl!h  Wales 
to  the  6i\\i  inroads  of  the.  enemy.  'Qarendton. " 
The  cbiJntry  open  lay  without,  defence ;  ^ 
For  p6rfs  frequent  inrpads  therehad  made.  Drydl 

•  rNSAN^BLE.'ii^-.  [l»/&«^^^//lJ,  Lat.]  Incijr- 
able ;  irremediable. 

CNSAKAPA,  a  tree  which  growi  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ca^ng9p  in  Africa,  the  bark  of  which^  when 
beaten  arid  macerated,  makes  fine  thread. 

*  iKSAifE.  adj.  [infanujilSii.}  i.  Mad.'  %. 
Making  mad.— 

Were  fuch  things  here  as  we  db  fpeak  abont  t 
Or  have  we'  eat^  of  the  in/ane  root. 
That  takes  the  reafon  ^rifOner  ?  Shai. 


as  not  to  be  latisfied. 

>  INSATrABLENESS.  n,f.  (from  infatia^.J 
G^eedine'fs  not'  to  be  appeafed.— Some  mens  hy- 
dropxc  i^/iatiablenefs  had  learn'd  to  thirft  the  more, 
by  now  much  tf/ore  they  drank.  KSng  Cbarlet. 

♦  INSATIABLY,  tidv.  [from  infatiable:\  With 
gtvedinett  'not  to  be  appeafed.— i-They  were  ex- 
tremely  ambitious  arid  iitfatiablj^  covetous ;  and 
therefol'e  rto  imt>tleflion  irdm  argument  or  mi^^ 
racles  could  reach  them.  59{f/i&.. 

•  INSATIATE,  adj.  [in/atiaitu^  Lat.]  Greedy 
fo  as  not  to  be  fatisfied. —   '. 

,.  My  mother  went  with  child 
'Ofthat^yii/«a/tf,Edward.'"  ih^ 

'     /;|/2ir/a/^  to  purfiie 
Vain  war  tiritfa  heav'n.  MCkaa. 

B  b  »  '  Too 
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Too  oft  has  pride» 
And  helliih  difcord  aod  iitfatiaie  thtrft 
Of  others  rights,  our  quiet  difcomposM.  Pbiltipi. 
•  INSATISFACTION.  «'./.  [it^i9^niifatisfaaion,-\ 
Waih  ;  unfatisOed  .ftate.    A  word  not  in  ufc. — 
*  It  is  a  profound  contemphtion  iq  nature,  to  con- 
fider  of  the  en)ptiDcf8t>r  ir^atufaaion  of  feveral  bo- 
dies, and  of  their  appetite  to  take  in  others.  Bae, 
•  *  IKSATURABLE.  aJJ.  [infQturabilUp  Latin.] 
Not  to  be  glutted ;  not  to  be  filled.     ,  ^  \ 

(t.)INSCH,  or  IKCH,  a  parifh  of  S'cdtlafld,  in 
tl^e  diftri^  of  Gari6ch,  Aberdeenlhire  ;  of  an  ob- 
long fquare  form,  ^  VttUe^long  and  3  b?6ad  i  com- 
prehending an  area' bfir  miles,  or  75qbpcot3iidres. 
Tlfefoil,  in  the  5.  '^m'^  is  eidellenty  prbducihg 
rhrh  and  early  cropl'of  OAtef;  barley,  turnips,  and 
potat;oes;  ytt  only  abft'tit  a  id  part  of , the  parifb! 
is  cultivated,  5000  abreff,  though  fbrmerly  cuUivat- 
ed,  being  over-run  with  heath»  ev^  fince  the  end 
Crftfre' i  7th.  cent^ry,  when  the  country  wasalinoft 
depopulated  by  7  years  of  famine.  .It  is  (hfel- 
ttfred  on  the  Ki  by  th^  hill  6f  Fondlan^^  wl^icb  is 
goofeet  above  the  fea  levd.  The  hill  of  Dan- 
dore^  or  pm-o-deer^  affords  excellent  paAurp  j^r 
iheep,  tnbugh  it  d6es  not  now  redd&r  their  teeth 
oi^i  golden  colour y  as  the  credulous  He^or  Bocce 
affirms  it  formerly Mtd.'* It'  is  3000  ygiHsJn  ^r- 
CUmference,  and  3Qp.fe^et  high;  and  hks^hjfj-uiiis 
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INSCRIBED,  in  geometiy-  A  figure  U.faid  to 
be  infcribed  in  another,  when  a]!  its  an^es  tou  ch 
the  fide  or  planes  of  thq  other  fikure. 

( I. )  *  INSCRIPTION,  n.  f.  U»firiptio»,  If.  in^ 
fcriptiot  Lat.]     i.  Somethipjg;  written  or  engraved. 
^      This  avarice  'of  pfaife  in  time  to  come, 

Thofe  long  i^f^riptions  crowded  on  the  tomb. 
.         .  T>rjden, 

«.  Title.r-Jut)ertus  by'  the  fame'  title  led  our 
expe^ation,  whereby  ^e  reaped  no  advantage,  it 
anfwerlfeg  fcarce  at,  all  the  promife  of  the  h/crip' 
tiofin  Bro<wn»  '3.  [1)1  law.]  An  obligation  made  in 
wtirtog;'i(fhereby  the  accufer  bjnds  himfelf  to  un- 
dei^go  the  ftrtie  purtilhrtfjent,  if  he  fl^all  not  prove 
Ae  Crin^^  ^.hich,  he  objedts  to  %)^q  jiarty  accufed, 
ill  his  itixj&xoty  Itbrt,;  as  the  defendant  himfelf 
ought  to  \KiStt  ff  the  fame  be  pfpved.  JjUffc,  4. 
ConQ£;'nmen^  ^f  a  book  to  a  patrop  without  a  for- 
mal dedicatioA.' 

{y.^An  iNs^kiPTiciK  (J  If  ^r/!  oj  i^  a  title  or 
writing  affixed  to  any  thing  to  ^Iv^  fime  farther 
knov^Iedge  of  it,  b?  to  tranfmrt  fome  important 
truth  to  pof^erity.  Ant iq^virfc^  are  very  curious 
in  exatnlning  andent  infcHptions  found  on  Hones 
and  other'  monuments  of  antiquity. .  Sanchonia- 
thon,' conterAporary,  'as  it  .Is  faid,  witb  Gideon, 
drew  itioS  of^  the  memoirs' wjhereof  his  hiftory  is 
cotapofed,  Jrom  infcriptioqs"<v.hidh\he  found  in 


of  an  ancient  cattle  on^  its' top,  faid  to  hav§  lie^n,    temple's  knS  bti 'columns,  bbih  imoig  the  Hca 
v..n.  u..  «ri^^  r^ — L^  .u^  f- — » :^  *i.^  .»u  M^.'.      ttens  and' tli^.  Hcbrews.  "It  at>pears  that  the  an- 

cierits.engr^ve^  lipon  pill^ithe  pritJCtplcs  of  fci- 
ences,  as  well-as  tne  htftory  of  the  world.  Thcfe 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (how,  that  this  was  the 
firfl  way  of  inttrudling  people,  and  of  tranfmit- 
ting  hidories  ani  fciences  to  poifterity.    This  is 


built*  by  Kirtg  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  9th  cpij-; 
tur>'.  Great  part  pf  the  walls  are  flill  ftanding, 
and  thom^tjertais.afe  of  a  lingular 'kind,  fuppoiiMl 
by  fome  to  be  volcJinu?!  The  population,  in  j  795, 
f^a^ed  in  Sir  J.  ^Snchir^s  Stailfiicui  Acaunty .  was 
yoo,  and  had  decrwfed  95  lince  1755. 


(2.)  Inscb,  a  burgh  0/  barony  in  the  above  t)a-,    confirmed  by  Plato  in  bis  Hippias ;  wherein  he 
rifh,  a6  mile^'frofti  Aberdeen,  feated  on  a  rivulet  j    ^'•"'  fk^f  TCnA..^ft,o  *»««^^..«/«  ^<^  n^^a,  «;iu«  «^_ 
irom  which  it  is  propofcd  ip_  ma^fe.'a  canal :to 
Aberdeen,  ivhich  would  be  of  v^^ft  ^nefit  to  t^e 
fertile  diftridt  of  Garioch.  It  has  a  weekly  roaj-ket, 
and  3  fairs.   Stockings  are  the  chief  manAifa^ure. 

*  To  INSCl^lBE.  v.  a.  [hi/cnbq,  Lajln  f  in/cnre^ 
Fr.]  iw  To  write'<)n  any  thing.  .It  is  generally 
applied  to  fomethiog  written  on  a  n)Oj|iiumci^,.or 
oh  the  outfide  of  fonlething. '  It  is  therefore  Wiv^ 
frequently  ufedwith  w  Jhan  in*     ,  ' 

In  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  elfe  '    .- 

To  foreign  princes,  ^•^o  et  r,cx  mem 

Was  ftill  tn/cnk'd,  Sbak. 

-— Conpaturai.  princfplcs  are  in  themfelves  highly 
reafonable, 'and  dedudblcby  ^  (liong  procefs  oi 
ratiocination  to  be  mott  true ;  and  confequently. 
the  "high  exercUe  of.ra^ocination  ijvight  evince 
their  truth,  though  there  were  no  fuqh  originally, 
pifcribed  in  the  mind.  Hah. — 


fays,  tivafPififtratus  engraved  on  ftooe  pillars  pre* 
cepts  lifeful  for  huibandnien.  Pliny  aCTurcs  us, 
that  the.fifik  public  monuments  were  made  of 
plates  of  lead ;  and  that,  the  treaties  of  confedo 
racy  donciu^ed  between  thc'Rdmans  and  the  Jews 
^ere  written  upon  pla^e^  of  brafs  j  that  (fays  he) 
the  Jews,  might  have  fonJethirfg  fo  put  them  in 
mind  df  the  peacifc  and  confederaey  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
^tr^  great  dealers  id  iofcHptions,  and  vvere  ex- 
treiV*ely  fatjd  of  beihg  mentioned  in  them :  and 
hence  we  find  fo  many  in. thofe  countries  of  an- 
cient learning*,*  that  large  volumes  have  been  com- 
pofed  on  them  \  as' the  bolledion  of  Gruter,  &c. 
Since  Gruter's  colIe^ion,^Tb.  Keincfius  has  coir.- 
piled  another  huge  volume  of  infcriptions.  I^I. 
FabreJ^ty  published  another  volume  at 'Rome  iu 
160Q,  wherein  he  has  correftcd  aounJa'nce  of  er- 


rors  whij^h  had  efcapcd  Grut^  Reir^cCus^  and 
Yc  weeping  loyes  1  the  ilr^pi  with  myrtles,    other  antiqiiarirs,  8lc,  and'  a^d^o  a  grjea^  number 
hide,  .-.,,.  of  in ftriplioijs  omitted  by'tnem.7:-Since  all  thcfc, 

_  And  with  yc^rgQ]dendJ3Lrf si  n9,wufele^  grown,    Grsevius  has  pubjifhed  a  compile  coUedion  of 
"  infcrihe  a  verfe  or^  thi?.  relenting  floiic.' '     hope^   infcriptjbn^  in  3 'volumes  folio.  ^    , 
—To  mark  any  t^iin^  wlih  writing :  ar,  J  infcribed,       (i.)  Ik  scr  i  pt  ion  s,  Ac  aplmy.  6f,    See  Ac  a- 

the  flone  with  my  name.  '  3.  To  afliga  to  a  pa-    demy^  1:  I^.  j,  .  '   . 

tron   without-  a  formal  dedicatipo.*-One  ojje,        *,  INSCRUTABLE.,  pij.  lifiRruiabilfJi  Latin  ; 
which  pledfed  me  in  the  reading,! have  a^ttempted  -  inferut^bl^^  I?r.J    Unfcafchabje. j  jjoy^lo.)^  traced 


totranfl^t^in  Pindarick  verfe:  'tiathat  which  is 
i9iferibed  to  tbe  prefent  lEarl  of  Rochefler. .  XVy^/y. 
4.  To  draw  a  figiijr  within  aoother.-^ln  the  circle 
ifl/cribe  a  fquar^t  Noiej  to  Qreecb^s  ManiUu.  • 


oyt'by  eni^uiry  Qr  fludy.'i— 

•  '   "A  j^ft^nlben,  iwyirrtt^fl^J/,  ipvifible. 

As  a  weather-cock  on  a  (leeple.  fb^k. 

-rThis  king  bad  a  large  heart,  injcmuble  for  good, 

•'•.'■  '  ■  and 


l-^  ? 


and  wai  wboUfi  bent  ^p  make  hU  kingdom  and 
peopie  bappy*    J}a<mr. 

0  bow  tajfcrtjfak^J  his  ec^uityv       .      ... 

Twines  with  his  powec»  ,         .  ,    SapJ^p 

^Heieunto  tb!ey  |»ye  tecoHrfe  as  unto  the  oracle 
oflifs^  the  ^reat  delermiaatos.oC  Vir^ioity,  tony 
ception,  fenUi»y«and  tiie  infcrutahle  infirmltk*  of 
the  whole  bo^Jy.  .Bww«,— We  fliould  coQtem* 
plate  reverently  the  works^pf  nature  andgtrac*?,. the 
infinttable  ways  of  Providence,  and  all  .the  woq^ 
jerful  onethods  of  GodV dealing  with  mea.  Atter* 

INSCUA,  a  river  o£  N.  America,  the  N W.an4 
chief  branch  of  St  Croix  river,  rifing  in  Lat^  4$?.!^, 

*  To  INSCULP.  V,  a.  \fnfadp09, LaL]  TD.eQn 
grave ;  to  cnt^-^   v»  .-',.•'' 

A  coin  that  beats  the  iigure  of  an  angel;       , 
Stamped  in  jold«,but  that  infeul^t  upon.   SM^ 

*  INSCOLPrURE.a./.{from  in  9Xidfculptwre\ 
Any  thing  cngwivMri- .   - 

Timon  is  3iead,       .  ' 
EntomM  upon  thcvery  hem  o*  th'  Jea.; 
And  on  the  grave^ftone  \}aA^  istf^^pture,  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away.  ,.     Sbaki 

—It  was  nfual  to  wear  rings  oq  either  hand ;  but 
when  precioUia  gems^and  rich  in/culptures  wene  add- 
ed, the  cuftom  of  wearing  them  was  tradflated 
UQto  the  left.     Brown. 

*  Ta  INSEAM.  V.  a.  [in  aad/iam,]  To  im% 
prefs  or  mark  by  a  feam  or  cicatrix^ —     . 

Deep  o'er  his  knee  wfiam'd  remain'd  the  fear. 

(x.)  *  INSECT,^./  [mfiaa^  Latin  J  x.  I«/<5i. 
may  be  confidered  together  is  one  great  tribe  of 
animals :  they  are  calted  in/f^  from  a  feparation 
in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,,  whereby  they  are, 
cut  into  two  parts,  which  are  Joined  together  by, 
a  fmall  ligature,  as  we  fee  in  wafps  ^d  .pc^myn^ 
flies     Ificki^ 

Bead,  k^rd^  Xt^,  or.wouos.durft  enter  none* 

MUtQrt. 

1.  Any  thin^-Hnall  or  contemptible^ — 

In  ancient  times*  the  f^cred  plough  employ'cjj^ 

The  kingl^  and  awful  fathers  of.  mankind ;  • 

And  fome  with  whom  compar'd,  your  mfc^ 
trit>e8 

Are  but  t^e  beings  of  a  ftunmer's  day«  T/fom/on.. 

[%*)  Insecta,  )  in' natural  hiftory^  are  fmall  ani« 

(2.)  Insects*  3  onals,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
rxtanguioua";  and  dii^inguilhed  by  certain  inci- 
fures  or  indentings  in.  their  bodies.  See  £nto* 
MOLOGY  and  Zoology. 

(3O  Insects,  anatomical  use  of.  Inieds 
^ord  us  numerous  ufes,  many  of  th^m  fucb  at 
nobody  would  at  fijcft  thought  imagine»  and  which 
no  other  operations  or  operators  could  fo  well  ef* 
fe^.  In  the  minutise  6t  anatomyi  where  kniyea. 
cannot  be  introduced«  the  maggot  or  the  ant  may 
be  employed  wltli  great  fuccefs.  Sl^eletont  of 
foetufes  have  been  prepared  by- burying- then^  in 
an  ant-hilly  and  that  in  (b  accurate  and  perfe^  a 
manner,  that  ail  who  have  feen  them  have  admir- 
ed by  what  meaiia  they  could  be  fo  nicely  fioiHi- 
ed ;  and  the  feciet  of  the  great  Ruyichf  by  which 
he  cleared  away  the  parebchymatous  fubftance 
from  his  valcular  preparations,  was^f  this  kind. 
After  injeding  the  veflels  of  any  part  with  wax, 
all  that  remained  to  the  completing  tbefe  prepa- 
ratlonsj  was  the  taking;  off  the  parenchymatous 


(  m  ) 
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or  ^elhy  matter  from  b«twe«n  aad[  aniong  theii|. 
Other  anatomifts  of  his  time  did  Ihia  by  the  knif(^ 
or  by  maceration  in  water  and  other  Jiquprs ;  but 
It  appeared  a  fort  of  magic  to  th^m^  that  his  were 
always  not  oflly  much  fooner  ex^^utedy  but  to  f 
greater  nicety  and  perfedion,  tbaa-th^ ins  ever  po^ 
fibly  4:ould  be.  His  method  was  ouly  to  put  4, 
number  of  the  common  fle(h*ealing  maggots  to 
the  fubftances  •.  and  thefe  regjulaily  atei  away  all 
tht  flefti,  their  heads  getting  into  crevices  which 
DO  inftruman.t  ^ould  reach*  and  the  wliole  iub- 
ftanc^  oi  the  k^dicn  remained  unhurt,  as  theipr 
foft  bodieacouldrglide  between  its  niceft  parta 
without  injuring  ibemi  and  the  wax,  bei«g 
DO  ^pod  .i4f  them,  was  in  ncudang^r  o^  ^'1^9 
eroded^  awn  ,in  its  fmalleft  pieces.  •  The  feveral  - 
fizes  of  the  worraa  or  nuigi.'ota,  bred  fron^  the  eggf  ^ 
of  different  flies,  were  of  great  ufe  in  perfea»ng 
tke  prepaiationa^  for  while  the  larger  fort  ate  tha 
mor^  fleshy  ^ar^ir  where  the  y€fl*tfls  are  large  and 
but  iew  innumber,  the  9iiddle*fized  maggotSrgo( 
into^tbe  interfticcs  of  the  more  vafcularparts;  lapd 
the  mod  minute  of  all,  which  are  ufualiy  alfotbo 
moft  nttn»erciu«^  kept  al^ut  the  furfiice,  and  ate 
away  betwff n  and  among  the  capillary  veiTels; 
The;By.>niaggota  are  ao^  the  only  animals  fit  foi» 
thi«  kind  of  work.  Tbeve  are  feveral  fpecies  o( 
beetles  of  the  fmaller  kkvds,  whofe  aggs  hatch  intA 
a  fix-Iegged  worm*  which  eaU  as  much  and  aa 
nicely  as  the  Hy-rrnggot^.  All  tl^efe  may  be  em,- 
ployed  very  fucce&fulWf n  ^^  pre|Ntratipns  of  th^ 
parts  of  animals.  Thefe  nice  ana^mifts  are  not 
^nHned  .to  animal  fobftaocea:  they  often  <xeTtk 
their  p^^ec.  aUb  on  fegetab)«ip  Many  of  iheiir 
feed  on  the. leaves  and  IrQits^of,  planta;  andr 
(ome  fpei:ies  of  thefe  v^ork  fonicelyt.  that  ah^yr 
eat  ^awaiy-  all*  the  outer- membrana  and  internalf 
parenchynaatoua  fubftance  of  the  lea^s,  fo  as. 
only  to  leave  the  net-tike  plextiB  of  the  vWTels 
Handing.  Tbefe  being  unhurt,  Q)ew  the  true.fiw 
gur^  of  the  leaf,  and  are  a  fort  of  vegeuble  (kele^ 
ton6»  but  very  poorly  imitated  by  art  in  the  com- 
moo  way,  by  long  macevations  if  watery  tbia 
method  ufua^ly  defVroying  and  waihing  away  manin 
of  ^e  fmallertveaels.  Which  tbe.t«Qid^  mouths  ofr 
thefe  creatjrea  fpare.  if  they  e«crt  tbeit  M\  of- 
ten upon  leaves  in  this  maaoeri  they  dp  it  alfi>;  - 
fometimes  with  equal,  if  not  greater  fuccefe,  upon 
fruits.  As>  in  the  leaves^  tiiofe  which  have  (he 
tendered  parenchyma  and  the  firmed  ribsy  (he- 
oeed  beft ;  fo  alfo  it  ia  in  fetiits*  The  leaves  of 
the  nifcus  or  butcher's  broonn  are  often  found  . 
thua  beautifully  anatooMfcd ;  and  of  all  fruits^ 
nope  fneceeds  fo  well  as  that  of  the  Aramonium* 
or' thorn  apple.  Wherever  tbit  plant  grows  la 
any  plentYt  the  fevii  tovarda  autumnt  while  it  ie 
yet  full  of  juicetf  is  attacked  by  a  fijBall  vroivu 
which  eats  away  all  the  parenchyma,  and  leavea 
every  vefTel  l^andipg  in  its  place»  not  only  m  th# 
outer  coat  of  the  frnit,  but  in  the  very  inner  eellat 
of  the  feeder  Thefe  vfQela  remain  exadly  in  the 
ihape  of  thefr^t»  andL  growing  white  with  the^ 
air,  exhibit  the  moft  ekiant.and  beauttfulfltelG^. 
tons  imaginable,  white  yet  ftanding  00  the  plant. 
The  aninsal  which  effeda  .this»  ia  a  hexapode. 
worm  produced,  feom  the  egg  of  a  fmall  beetle  ;• 
and  dilfera  very  little  from  foffte  of  thofe  which  fo 
el^antly  eat  away  the  fleihy  parta from  the  injed- 

cd 
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Thrfc  are  gregari*    efty,  and  a  confiniied  inattentio^  (6  every  kina  of  ' 
ousanhnals  like  feme  fpecies  of  the  fmaller  cater-    fafiering  but  their  owm    The  fiipreme  court  of 
piHars,  and  numbers  of  them  are  always  at  work  .  judicature  at  A^bem  thought  an  mftance  of  thii 
together  on  the  fame  leaf  or  frait,  to  that  the  One*    fort  not  below  its  cogniiBante,  and  ^uniihed  a  hoy 


leton  is  Toon  made.  They  begin  by  piercing  a 
number  of  little  holes  into  the  fubilance  of  the 
leaf,  and  thence  burrow  under  the  integument  till 
they  meet  one  another ;  and  this  being  done  all 
over  the  leaf,  they  leave  it,  and  go  to  work  upon 
another. 

(4.)  Insects  blowm  from  thb  nosk.  Of  thi) 
ve  irt  fumifhed  with  mhny  accounts  in  the 'works 
of  medical  authors.  The  faft  is  couBrmed  By  Dr 
Blonro^  {Bd,  Med,  Com,  ii.  3x1.)  who  has  receiv- 
ed at  different-  times  fome  of  thefe  iftfeds  from 
different  perfons.  They  were  all  of  tfu!  8cOlo« 
Ttv>DRA  kindy  though  not  exs^ly  anfwering  to 
any  defcription  of 'Linnaeus.  One^t^f  thefe  he  re-' 
ceived  from  Mr  Hill,  fttrgeon  in  Dumfries:    it 


for  putting  out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  bad 
unhappfly  filkn  into  his  hands ;  and  Draco  is 
iaid  To  frave  condeokned  a  boy  to  deatbfor  killing 
a'  bird ;  alleging  he  would  murder  men,  if  attow- 
ed  to  grbvfotdb-.  It  might  \)c  o^  fervice>  there- 
fore; to  awHkehf  as  early  as  poffibic,  in  children, 
an  exteniive  ifenftf  of  humanity,  to  give  them  a 
view  of  feveral  forts  of  \n^?St%  as  theV  maybe  mag- 
nified by  the  affiftance  of  glafies,  and  to  ihow  them 
that  the  fame  evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  prevail  in  the  forQiation  of  tbe^minuteft  io- 
fe^,  as  in  that  of  the  mod  ^nqfrmoos  leviathan : 
^nat  they  are  equally  {Smithed  with  whatever  is 
neceflfery,  not  only  to  the  pt;i^erv^6n,  but  the 
happinefs  of  their  beings  in  that  dafs  of  exiftence 


was  an  inch  and  a  hlalf  long ;  and  lived  fomcr  hours    to  which  Providence  has  a^r^ed  them :  in  a  word. 


after  it  was  difcharg^,  creeping  about  flow^  oft 
» table.  It  was  then  put  into  ardent  fpirits,  ibon 
after  which  it  died.  '^      ' 

(^.)  Insects,  CRUELi»r  to."  It  doe*  not  ap- 
pear ppon  whaf^rincipie'Of  reafoo'  and  jtrfttCte  it 
is,  that  mankind  have  founded  th^ir  rigfit  over 
the  lives  of  ever^  nature  that  is  placed  in  a  fub- 
ordinate  tank  of  b^mg  to  thensfelves.'^  Whatevei' 
claim  they  may  haVe,'in  right  of  food  and  (Uf-de- 
lience^  to  ^hieh'  we  may*  doUbtlels  add  the  pur- 
pofe^  of  the  ntturalift,  for  the  improvement  o€ 
ibience»  did  they  extend  thdr  privilege  no  further, 
Sl%mberle<s  beings- iftight  enj6y  their  lives  in  peace, 
^rh^krendw'hurried  dut'Of  them  by  th«  ihoft 
iHraaton  and^^ti^ec^flaiy  crnelti^.  'It  is  furelynd 
M(inhiiinantcf(»-uA  to  death  a' hkrtHlefs  inied, 
tlMn  it  would  be  were  wend  kill  liny  bulky  Crea- 
ture.'i  Tbfere'are  few  tempers  4b  hardened  to  the 
knprefiio&s  Of  humanity,  as  not  to  (hudder  at -the 


that  the -whole  conftrnftion 'of  their  refpeAive  or- 
gans diftinAly  proclaims  them  the  obje^  of  the 
divine  benevolence,  and  therefore  that  they  juftly 
ought  to  befo  of  ours. 

'  (6.)    IHSRCTS,    OlFrtRBUT    KINDS    OF,    AND 

wHEREtooNU.*  lufcds,  m  general,  are  known 
to  moft  people,  but  the  iyileroatic  diffinftions 
to  very  few'^  nor  have  we  any  Engliih  names  for 
the  greateft  part  of  them.  The  general  denomi- 
nations c^  beetles,  butteHKes,  moths,  files,  bees, 
wafpQ,  and  a  few  other  poronjon  names,  are  all 
that  our  language  fopplies.  It  "would,  therefore, 
be  in  vain  to  Enumerate  the'immenfe  variety  of 
genera  and  fpecies  to  iny  perfon  unflulled  in  en- 
tomology':  we  may,  hdwever,  give  dlredions  un- 
der general  names  where  to  find  each  kind.  The 
dafs  of  infeds  Is  divided  by  Ltnnxus  into  fcvca 
orders.  See  ENTOMotOGY,  $fS,Y\  and  Zoo- 
l6g^.  *  I.  ColeopVera;    Many  of  thefe  (as  the 


thought  of  the  lattery  and  yet  the  former  is  uni--  fearahaus  or  chaffer,  dermnflfs  or  leather-eater, 
verlally  praAifed  vrithbut  the  leaft  ^heck  of  com-    bififr  or  mimic-beetle,  ftmbyHmu  or  rove-beetle, 
paflion.    This  feeths'  to  arife  from  the  grofs'  error    &c.)  are  found  in  and  under  the  dungfof  animals, 
of  foppofing,  that  every  creature  is  really  in  it*rlf    -r^--i«t«-'  '^f  /./^—   i«*^.Ab    ««*i  #v.«^a    q^Ui*  r,. 
contemptible,  ivhich  has  a  body  vaftly  difpropbr- 
tiooato  to  our  owtiv  not  tonfidernig  that  j^f^r  afnd* 
Utile  are  merely  relative  tenns.    Bur  the  inlmiu- 
ble  Shakefpeare  tedeherus;  that 

^the  poor  wor^  we  tread  00, 


'  In  corpVal  anguifh,  feels  a  pang  as  great 

A«  whena^anrtiiea.-*— --^^ — 
And  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  belie#^  that 
the  feniations  of  many  infeds  are  as  sxquifite  as 
tliole  of  creatures  t)f  far  more  ettlarged  dimeniions, 
if  not  even  more  fo.  Themillipede^  fbr  inAante,' 
rolls  itfelf  rouiid  upon  the  fitghteft  touch,  and  the 
foail  gathers  iirher  hoMsvpon  tl^  leftft  approach 
ol  any  thingJ  Aiee  not  thefe  the  ftrongeft  indica- 
tions of  their  fenAbitlty  ^  and  is  it  any  evidence  of 
«ir/-i,  that  we  are  uot  therefore  induced  to  treat 
them  with  a  more^Vmpathifingfendefilers^  Mon- 
taigne juftly  rettarks,  that  there  is!  a  ordain  claim 
<tf  Kindnefs  fend'  benevoteno^  which  every  fpecie^ 
€if  creatures  has  a  right  to  from  ni^  It  is  to  be 
regietted  that  this  general-  maxim. is  hot  more  at* 
tended  to  in  the  education  of  children,  and  preff- 
ed  home  upon  their  tender  miadh  in  itsfbll  ex- 
tent and  latitude.  .By'briog  onreftraieed  in  tor* 
tnenting  infeds^  they  may  acquire  a  habit  of  era* 


efpecially  of  cows^.  horfes,  and  fheept  Some  (as 
lueamis  or  ftag-beetle,  rcrnMr^f  Jkr  orcapHcAm  beetle, 
derme/ieji  &C.)  are  found  ia  rotten  and  halt-decay- 
ed wood,  and  uAder  the  decayed  bark  of  trees : 
Others  (as  bifiirj'Jdfba  or  camon-beetle,^^;^^^ 
mo,  &c.)  on  the  carcafes  of  anhnals  that  have  be«) 
dead  four  or  five  days ;  on  mbift  bones  that  have 
been  gnawed  by  dogs  or  other  animals ;  on  flowers 
having*  a  fetid  tmell  \  and  on  feveral  kinds  of  fun- 
gous fubitances,  particularly  the  moft  rotten  and 
ftinking.  Others  (as  hfrrbwjp  turcuHo  or  weefil, 
Bmebus  ot  feed-beetle,  &c.)  may  be  found  in  a 
momrng  about  the  bottom^  of  perpendicular  rocks 
aVidfand- banks,  aiSd  alfo  U^ioh  the  flowers  of  trees 
and'herbatCebus  plants.  Many  kinds  (a&  gjnn^ 
or  whirl-beetle,  djtifeus  or  watet-beetle,  &cO  niay 
be  caught  in  rivers,  lakes,  aind  ftanding  pools,  bf 
iheansof  a  thread-net,  with  fmalt  uieflies,  on  a 
round  Whre-boop,*  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
In  the  middle  or  the  day,  when  the  lUh^ines  boti 
fome  (ks  the  cQcanelta  or  lady-Ry ,  hi/prt^  or  burn" 
cow,  ehryfomeh  or  golden  honey-beetle,  eanttarh 
or  foft  wringjed  beetle,  dat'er  or  fpring-beetle,  nt- 
ejiaUs  or  dipt  winged  beetle,  &c.)  are  to  be  fecn 
on  plants  and  flowers,  blishted  trees,  and  fhnibs. 
Others  (aa  lum^rii  or  ^o#-worm,  &c}  frequent 
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xaoit  meadows,  aod  are  beft  dticovered  at  nighty 
by  die  (hining  light  which  they  emit.  Great 
numbers  fit  clofe  on  the  leaves  of  pUntSt  particu- 
brly  of  theburdack,  elecampaDe,  colu-foot,  dockt 
tkiftle^  and  thjc  Uke»  (as  the  ^i^Z/iJa  or  tortoife 
beetle,  &c.} ;  or  feed  oik  difierent  kinds  of  tender 
herbs  (as  the  meUe  or  blifter-beetle.)  Nurobert 
(as  Che  tenehrio  or  linking  beetle»)  may  be  found 
ia  houfes,  dark  cellart,  damp  pits*  caves»  and 
lubterraneous  pafiagea ;  or  on  umbelliferous  flow-» 
ers,  (as  the  teram^Xf  ptintu,  &cO ;  or  on  the 
trunks  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  timber 
vards,  and  in  the  holes  of  decayed  ^ood.  Some 
(as  the  Uptwra  or  wood-beetlet  cidndella  orglpfly* 
beetle,  &c.)  inhabit  wild  coramona»  the  margin's 
of  pools,  iharf^esi  ^nd  rivulets ;  and  are  like  wile 
leeo  creeping  on  fiags^  reeds^  and  all  kinds  of  wa« 
tcr  plants*  Multitudes  (as  the  carabus  or  ground 
beetle)  live  under  £tone8,,mof8,rubbi{h,and  wrecks 
near  the  fliores  of  lakes  and.  rivers.  Thefe  are 
found  alfo  in  bogs,  marilie%  moid  places,  pits, 
holes  of  the  earth,  and  on  ftcms  of  trees ;  and  ip 
an  evening  they  crawl  plentifully  along  path^ways 
after  a  fbower  of  rain.  Some  (as  the Jbrfaitla  or 
earwig)  may  be  difcovered  in  the  hollow  ftems  oi 
decayed  umbelliferous  phmts,  and  on  many  forts 
of  flowers  and  fruits.  11.  Hemiptera^  Some  of 
thefe  (as  the  bUtta  or  cock-roach)  are  found  about 
bake-boufes.  Sec)  others  (as  the  manth  or  camel* 
cricket,  gryllus  or  locuft,  fulgonty  cicada^  or  flea- 
locutt,  cimtx  or  bug,  &c.)  on  grafs,  and  all  kinds 
of  field-herbage.  Some '  (as  natoneSa,  or  boat  fly, 
wpa  or  water  fcorpion,  &c.)  frequent  rivers,  lakes, 
and  ftanding  pools.  III.  Lepidoptera.  In  the 
day,  when  the  fun  is  warm,  butterflies  are  {een  oi\ 
many  forts  of  trees,  ihrubs,  plants,  and  flowers. 
Moths  may  be  feen  in  the  day-time^  fitting  oh 
pales,  walls,  trunks  of  trees,  ho  ihades,  out-houfes, 
dry  holesy  and  crevices ;  oh  fine  evenings,  they 
fly  about  the  places  they  inhabit  in  the  day-tiqoe : 
fome(a8  thej^iwur  or  hawk  moth)  are  feen  flying 
in  the  day-time  over  the  flowers  of  honey-fuckles 
and  other  plants  with  tubular  flowers.  Infers  of 
this  fpecies  feldopi  fit  to  feed,  but  cohtinue  vibra* 
ting  on  the  wing,  while  they  thruft  the  tongue  or 
probofias  hito  the  flowers.  IV.  Neuroptera. 
Of  thefe,  fome  (as  the  mjrmelMfif  bemerobiutt  or 
pearl-fiy,  nipbidia  or  camel-fly,  &c.)  are'^found  in 
woods,  hedges,  meadows,  fawl-banks,  walls,  pales,' 
fruits,  and  umbelliferous  flowers.  Others  (as  H- 
hclluia  or  dragon-flv,  ephemna  or  May*fly,  «i&r^//i- 
ista  or  fpring*fly,  «c.)  fly  about  lakes  and  nvers 
in  the  day.  V.  Hymenoftera.  Thefe,  including 
wafpsi  bees,  &c*  frequent  hedges,  ihrubs,  flow- 
ers, and  fruits.  VI.  Diptsra.  Flies  of  varioui 
kinds  conftitute  this  clafs;  of  which  (ome(as  ^firat 
or  gad-fly,  nmfca  or  fly,  tabtmuf  or  whamel  fly 
about  the  tops  of  trees,  little  hills,  horfes,  cows, 
iheep,  ditches,  dnnghils,  and  every  ofienfive  ob- 
jed.  Others  (as  tipiuJa^  ecntptp  ajiujf  or  wafp  flyi 
kc.)  are  found  on  all  iorts  of  flowers,  particular- 
ly tfaofe  of  a  fetid  imeU.  VII«  Aptbra,  or  thofe 
without  wings,  comprehend  icorpibns,  fpiders, 
crabs,  lobftcrs,  &c.  ' 

(7')  Insects,  ihithods  op  catchiko  amd 
preserving,  for  collsctioms.  We  ihallhere 
relate  the  methods  of  kilKng  them  the  moft  rea- 
dily, and  witti  tht  lesft  pain»  aa  the  purfuit  of 


this  part  of  natural  hiftory  has  been  oflten  bnnd-^ 
ed  with  cruelty ;  and  however  reafonably  the  na- 
turalift  my  exculpate  himfelf,  by  pleading  the 
propriet-/  of  fubmitting  to  an  evil  which  leads  to 
ufeful  difcoveries,  yet  for  wanton  cruelty  there 
never  can  be  a  juft  pretext,  i.  The  firft  clafs,  con« 
fining  of  beetles  (caU^tera)^  are  hard-winged. 
Many  kinds  fly  about  in  the  day,  others  in  the 
evening,  fome  at  night  only.  They  may  be  caught 
with  a  gauze-net,  or -a  pair  of  forceps  covered  with 
gauze.  When -they  are  taken,  flick  a  ptn  through 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  hard  wings,  and  pafs  it 
through  the  body.  They  may  be  killed  inftantly, 
b^  immerfion  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  ipiritof 
wine ;  then  ^ick  them  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and  af- 
terwards carefully  place  then*  legs  in  a  creeping 
pofition,  and  let  them  continue  expoied  to  the 
air  until  all  the  moifture  is  evaporated  from  their 
bodies.  Beetles  may  silfo  be  preferved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  brandy,  or  rum,  clofely  corked  up.  II. 
infers  of  the  fecond  clala  fbempura)  may  be 
killed  in  the  Xame  manner  as  beetles,  and  likewifi* 
by  means  of  a  drop  of  the  etherial  oil  of  turpen 
tine  applied  to  the  head ;  or  in  the  manner  to  be 
defcribed  under  the  next  clafs  for  killing,  moths. ' 
in.  The  diviflon  of  outterflies  and  moths,  Y^^ 
iopterof)  as  well  as  all  flies  with  roembranaceoua 
wings,  fliould  be  catched  with  a  gauze  net,  or  a 
pair  of  gauze  forceps :  when  taken  in  the  forceps, 
run  a  pin  through  the  thorax  or  fhoulders,  between 
the  fore- wings*  After  this  is  dpne,  take  the  pip 
by  the  head,  and  remove  the  forceps,  and  with 
the  other  hand  pinch  the  breaft  of.  the  infe^,  and 
it  will  immediately  die:  the  wings  of  butterflies 
fhould  be  expanded,  and  kept  fo  by  the  preflure 
of  fmair  flips  of  paper  for  a  day  or  two.  Moths 
expand  thetr  win^s  when  at  reft,  and  will  natural- 
ly take  that  pofition.  The  larger  kinds  of  thefe 
infers  v?ill  not  fo  readily  expu-e  by  this  methodic 
as  by  fkicking  them  upon  the  bottom  olPa  cork  ex- 
adtly  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  into  which 
a  little  fulphur  has  been  put  \  and  by  gradually 
heating  the  bottle,  till  an  exhalation  of  the  fulphur 
take  place,  when  theinfed  inftantly  dies,  with- 
out injuring  its  colours  or  plumage.  The  be$ 
method  of  having  the  moft  perfeA  butterflies  is 
to  find  out,  if  poflible,  the  larva  or  caterpillar  of 
each,  hy  exanuning  the  plants,  flimbs,  or  trees, 
they  ulually  feed  upon,  or  bv  beating  the  flirubs 
and  trees  with  long  poles,  and  thereby  Awaking  the  • 
caterpillars  into  a  meet  fpread  underneath  to  re- 
ceive them }  to  put  them  mto  boxes  covered  with 
thin  canvas,  gauze,  or  cat-gut,  and  to  feed  thera 
with  the  frefli  leaves  of  the  tree  or  herb  crn  which 
thev  are  found ;  when  they  are  full  grown,  they 
will  go  into  the  pupa  or  chryfalis  ftate,  and  re- 
quire then  no  other  care  till  they  come  out  perfeft 
butterflies,  at  which  titne  they  may  be  killed  as 


above  dueled.    Somietimes  thefe  infeds  may  be 
Others  (as  iifiiaj^  cM^pst  afilus^  or  wafp  fly, .  found  hanging  to  walls,  pales,  and  branches  of  r 
._  t — J .1  /__.-  .c  a — .._..!__  -  ^g^^  jjj  ^^  chryMs  ftate.    Moths  might  like-^ 

wife  be  procured  more  perfect,  by  colle&ng  the \ 
caterpillars,  and  breeding  them  in  the  fame  man-  ' 
ner  as  butterflies.    As  the  larva  or  caterpillars ' 
cannot  be  preferved  dry,  nor  very  well  kept  in 
fpirit,  exad  drawings  fliould'  be  made  of  tbem 
while  alive  and  perfed.     In  breeding  thefe  kinds 
of  j&fe&s,  fome  earth  fliould  be  put  into  the 

boxes. 
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hhX'^t  ^^^  ^>n^c  rotten  wood  in  t!)e  corners ;  be* 
caafe,  when  the  caterpillars  change  into  the  pupa 
or  chryfalis  ftate»  fome  ^o  into  the  earth,  ind  con- 
tinue uiider  ground  for  many  mbnths  befofe  they 
com e  out  into  the  moth  ftate;  and  fome  cover 
thernfelves  with  a  hard  (hell,  made  up  of  fmkll 
pieces  of  rotten  wood.  IV.  The  4th  cUnfs  fneu- 
ropter^}  may  be  killed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  cff 
turpentine,  or  the  fumes  of  fulphur.  V;  Thoft  of 
the  ith  Q\^i%'(bymenoptera)  may  be  killed  in  th^ 
fame  manner.  A  pin  may  be  run  through  one  of 
their  wing  ihells'and  body.  VT.  Infects  of  the 
4th  ckfs  fdiptera)  may  lik^wife  be  killed  by  (bi- 
rit,  or  by  fames  of  fulphur.  Vli;  Thofe  of  the 
laft  divinon  (uptera)  are  in  genera!  fubjeAs  wl^ich 
nay  be  kept  in  fpirit  s/  When  in  fearch  of  infects, 
a  box  fhould  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  lined  with 
toxV  at  th«  botoffl  and  top  to  ftick  them  upoU, 
antil  they  are  brought  home.  If  this  box  be 
ftroDgly  inf^pregtiated  with  camphor,  the  ini^As 

*  foon  become  ftuptfied,  and  are  thereby  prevented 
fhrni  fluttering  and  injuring  their  pltimage.  Be- 
ikies  a  fAiall  forceps,  the  collector  ihould  have  -a 
largtf  mufaueto  gaute  net,  and  a  pin  cufhion  with 

^  or  4>  different  fixes  of  pins  to  fuit  the  different 
fifees  of  infers.  In  Jiot  climates  infers  of  every 
kind,  but  particularly  the  larger,  "are  liable  to  be 
eisiten  by  ants  and  other  flnaU  infeds,  efpectally 
before  they  are  perfeftly  dry.  To  avoid  this,  the 
piece  of  cork  on  which  the  irffe^ts  are  (luck  to  be 
dried*  (hould  be  (ufpended  from  the  cieling  of  a 
room,  by  a  thread,  befmeared  with  bird-lim^,  or 
ibme  adhefive  fubftance,  to  intercept  the  rapaci- 
dus  vermin  of  thofe  dipies  in  their  pa(rage  along 
the  thread.  After  the  inft^s  are  properly  dried, 
they  may  be  plated  in  the  cabinet  or  boxes  where 
they  are  to  remain :  thefe  boices  (hould  be  kept 
dry ;  and  alfomade  to  (hut  very  clolfe,  toprevent 
fmall  infedts  from  deftroying  them  ;  the  Ix^ttoms 
of  the  boxes  (hould  be  covered  with  pttchi  or 
green  wax,  oyer  which  paper  may  be  laid  ;  or, 
which  fs  better,  lined  with  cork,  w«ll  tm[>regnat- 
ed  with  a  folution  of  corrofive  fubtimate  mercu- 
ry»  in  a  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal  ammoniac 
in  wateh,  an  ounte  of  Which  will  diffolve  so  fcru- 
ples  of  the  fubiimate*  The  fineft  colledions  have 
been  ruined  by  fmall  infe^,  and  it  is  therefore 
impoflible  to  have  the  cabinet  too  fecure.  Such 
infers  as  are  thus  attacked  may  be  fumigated  with 
ftilphur,  in  the  ttiam^er  defcribed  for  killing  moths; 
or  they  may  be  imm^rfed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  with. 
out  ifauch  injtiring  their  fine  plumage  or  colours; 
aftenvattis  let  them  be  i][>rink]ed  about  their  bo. 
dies  and  tfifettions  of  the  wings  with  the  folution 
above  ihetitioffied.  But  baking  (he  infers  in  an 
oven,  in  the  manner  defcribed  for  birds,  (See 
Bird,  $  t^.)  is  the  moft  effedual  method  of  ex- 
tirpating thefe  enemies ;  however,  the  utmolt 
c^tioQ  IS  re^ifite  in  this  procefs  in  regulating 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  All  kinds  of  infeAs,  having 
no  win^y  may  be  preferved  in  fpirits,  brandy, 

'  ot  rum ;  exc^t  crabfty  bbftersy  and  the  like, 
which  ftkay  conveniently  be  prcfetved  dry. 

(8.)  iNStCTlS,  NoXlOVd,  MtANS  olT  tofeSTUDt- 

iit<^,  or  pkfiVEKTiNC  THfiiR  iticasAse.  The 
following  methods  ^t«  propofed  10  the  GtnU  Mag, 
for  Odt.  2790.  Of  thofe  fikbftakices  which  have  beef) 
obS^ed  to  betfitatoiooi  ia  iottmg  way,  or  ia 
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deftroying  infefts,  mercury,  and  its  various  pr^ 
parattons,  are  the  mcJft  generally  ufeful.    SuJphur 
Is  alfo  ilfeful.     Oils  6f  all  kinds  haVe  been  often 
and  def^rvedly  recommend<*d,    Tbbacco  isnot  (efs 
remarWable  for  its  utility.    I.  Mercury  is  known 
to  kill  or  drive  away  lice  from  the  hunian  body ; 
and  il  may  probably  be  of  e<|ual  efRfcac^  fn  ridding 
other'  anima  h  of  their  infe6ti.    For  inftance,  (beep 
having  a  fmall  quiintity  of  ni^rcurial  ointment  rub- 
bed on  their  fkms^  on  the  fides,  between "the  fore- 
legs and  the  body,  it  may  kill  or 'drive  away  the 
infect  peculiar  to  them.    Sulphur  is  Recommend- 
ed to  be  added  to  the  mercJurial  ointment.    Thus 
not  only  the  infeft  peculiar  to  them,  but  alfo  the 
fcab,  n/ay  be  cured :  See  the  Tran/oBions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Art j^  Lond.  Vol. 
VII  Vlll.  p.  90.    In  the  fame  work,  Vol.  V.  VF. 
p*.  5*9,  Mr  Ailway  directed  that,  in  the  winter, 
the  walls,  frames,  &c.  df  bis  green  and  hot  houfes 
(hould  be  well  wafhed  with  the  following  mixture : 
Take  of  corrofive  iublimate  mercuty  4  oz.  and 
dilTblve  it  in  two  gallons/of  water.    TTiefe  houfes 
had  been  greatly  infefted  with  red  fpiders  and 
ants.    After  havirig  been  wa(hed  with  the  above 
mixttire,  neither  w^e  to  be  feen  next  fummer. 
This  wafh  may  be  ufed  on  old  garden  vralls,  and 
on  the  roots  of  ft-uit  trees  infef^ed  with  infedts,  if 
made  weaker.    It  may  deftroy  the  tender  leaves  of 
plants,  though  not  the  roots.    This  wafh  will  ef- 
fedhially  deftroy  that  difagreeable  infeft  the  bug, 
and  all  other  infers  of  a  tender  cuticle;  and  it. 
will  not  in  the  leaft  hurt  the  colour  of  bed  fumi- 
tui-e  or  hangings.    Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the 
wafh  be  applied  into  every  crevice  or  folding  of 
the  furniture  with  a  painter's  bmfh.  It  will  fome- 
times  be  necefTary  to  repeat  the  wafh,  as  fome  of 
the  ova  of  bugs  may  n^main  cootealed,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  utmoft  care.    Some  of  the  Wef^  India 
iflands  were  much  infefted  with  large  ants,  which 
greatly  hurt  the  fug^r-canes.    The  remedy  was, 
to  difiolve  corrofive  fublimate  in  rum,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  drams  to  a  pint  of  fpirits.    Tbfs 
iblution  was  poured  on  dry^  powdered  fugar;  and 
when  the  fugar  was  dried,  it  was  laid  in  the  paths 
of  the  ants.    They  ate  it,  and  were  deflroyed. 
Sugar  thus  prepared  may  be  hid  op  paper  or 
pieces  of  thin  boards  near  the  root  of  fruit  trees 
infected  by  infeds,  efpecially  when  the  fruit  is  rip- 
ening.   Tbt  papers  or  boards  may  be  taken  in 
dtn-ing  the  night,  or  when  ft  rains.     The  fugar 
fhould  be  coloured  with  indigo,  or  other  fub- 
Itance,  to  mark  it  as  i.  fubftance  to  be  avoided  by 
ctlriouft  idlers.    II.  A  perfon  in  Philadelphia  em- 
ployed brimftone  in  the  followio^  manner.    Ha- 
vine  cleared  all  round  the  roots  of  trees  infefted 
with  caterpillars  or  othei*  infefts,  he  f^rcwed  fome 
floor  of  brimftone  round  the  roots,  and  Covered  it 
with  a  thin  fprinklifig  offine  mould,  that  it  might 
not  be  blown  away  by  the  wind,  yet  fo  that  the 
fcin  might  operate  through^  and  caufe  the  brim- 
ftone to  fumigate.    Thus  he  deflroyed  the  cater- 
pilUrf.    One  pound  be  found  fVifficient  for  aoo 
trees.    In  that  hot  dimate  the  fun  may  perhaps 
have  that  effect :  but  it  fcarcely  will  in  this.  He 
atfo  employed  liilpbur  in  the  fon6wing  manner  to 
drive  infers  from  tall  treea.    He  ^Ift  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  ^ut  iti  the  flit  fome  matches,  fet 
them  on  tfre,  ami  faeldt&sm  imdefTbe  pacfts  of 
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Xhe  trees  chiefly  affeaed.  A  pole  thus  armed,  he 
fouid,  would  anfwer  for  3  br  4  trees.  Brimilone, 
thus  mixers  with  damp  ftravi^,  and  let  on  fire  in 
hop-groaad  infefted  with  the  fty,  might  be  of  ufe 
to  drive  away  the  fly. '  The  itch  proceeds  from  a 
very  fmall  infeA,  which  neftles  under  the  Ikin. 
Brimftone  made  into  an  ointment  with  hog's  laVd 
Is  a  fure  remedy.  Sheep  are  liable  to  an  eruption 
on  the  (kin,  called  the  /ea6.  The  brimftoiie, 
when  added  to  the  mercurial  ointment  recom- 
mended for  that  difordet  in  the  Society's  Tranf- 
aAionsy  above  mentioned.  Vol.  II.  p.  90,  might 
perhaps  render  the  application  more  e^cacious 
and  lefs  dangerous.   III.  The  natives  of  hot  coun- 


tries are  taught  by  experience,  that  an  undtuous 
covering  on  their  bodies  prevents  the  bites  of  muf- 
qujtoes  and  all  gnats.  The  white  inhabitants  in 
fuch  countries  are  not  fuflicientlf  carei^l  in  pre- 
venting  ftagnant  water  near  their  dwellings,  in. 
which  the  miifquitoes  are  bred  ;  even  in  the  waftc 
water  thrown  out  they  are  produced.  Dr  Frank- 
lin, by  attenfliiig.to  this,  guarded  his  family  in  Phi- 
ladelphia from  fuch  infeas.  One  *diy  feeing  a 
number  of  mufquitoes  in  his  library,  be  found  on 
inquiry,  that  one  of  bis  fervants  had  taken  the  co- 
ver off  a  tube  placed  near  his  window  for  receiving 
rain  water. '  On  fuch.  occaflons  the  remedy  is 
eafy,  vix.  fliutting  the  room  up  for  the  day,  fo 
that  the  mufquitoes  cannot  comt*  at  any  water,  in 
which  time  they  die.  Oils  being  known  to  ;be  • 
moft  efficacious  in  deftroying  infefts,  the  ufe  of 
it  might  be  extended  to  the  deftruaion  of  worms 
in  the  bowels  of  horfes.  If  the  horfe  was  for  fome . 
time  kept  failing,  and  a  large  quantity. of  oil;  ftip- 
pofca  pint,  was  given, ; if  wortns  are  the  caufe, 
the  uil  may  in  thMt  cafe  kllf  the'm.  Caterpillars 
on  plants  might  alfo  be  destroyed  by  oils,  which 
cbfe  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they  "breathe.  For 
this  purpofe,^  on  tfie  appiroach  of  fpring,  a  cloth 
dipped  in  train  oil  Riould  be  laid  on  fuch  parts'bf 
the  tree  n*  which  there  is  the  leaft  appearance  of 
them.  It  is  mentiond  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  So- 
aety  of  jfgncuTture  at  /'tfrii,  that  oil  of  turpentine, 
applied  to  animals  which  v^^re  covered  with  in- 
fefta,  deftroyed  the  infers  without  burring  the 
aoimals.  The  author  tried  it  on  fcvcral  trees, 
mixed  with  fine  earth  fo  as  to  incorporate  them 
well,  thdi  adding  water,  ftill  ftjrring  them  care- 
fully till  tbe  whole  was  brought  to  fome  degree  of 
fluidity.  In  this  mixtufe^  he  dipped  branches  of 
fruit-trees  00  which  there  were  infeds,  and  there^ 
by  deftroved  not  only  the  eggs  but  alfo^^e  infers, 
without  hurting  the  leaves.  This  compofltion 
may  be  got  off  by  waihing,  of  the  firtt  heavy 
Slower.  From  thefe  experiments,  the  author 
thinks,  thatoil  of  turpentinemay  with  equalefficacy 
be  employed  for  killing  various  kinds  of  Uce  on 
domeftic  aninuls.  In  Vol.  V.  p.  45.  of  the  So- 
ciety's Tran&Qlons  above  quoted,  we  are  tdd, 
that  Mr  Winter  fteeped  turnip  feed  a4  hours  in  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  train  oil.  He  then  drained 
the  oil  from  the  (eed,  which  be  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  fifited  earth,  and  immediately  fowed  it 
w  drills.  When  the  jplants  began  to  appear  on 
the  farface,  the  ground  was  (bread  with  foot.  He 
found  that  feed  fteeped  in  lintfeed  oil  anfwered 
equally  well.  The  turnips  the  kaft  injured  by 
the  fly  were  tbofe  thit  grew  from  feed  fteeped  as 
Voi.XILPawI. 
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above,  which  grew  fo  luxuriantly,  as  to  produce 
rough  leaves  feveral  days  prior  to  the  moft  flourifti- 
Ing  of  any  of  his  other  eltperlmients,  and  Were  the 
better  enabled  to  withftand  the  Hy's  attack.  The 
leaves  of  thefe  turnips  were  of  a  darker  green,  and 
appeared  twice  as  thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy 
than  the  ot^er  turnips,  and  were  a  confiderable 
deal  larger.  The  feed  was  drilled  an  inch  knd  a 
half  deep,  and  at  a  foot  diftance  in  the  rows* 
Train  oil  is  apt  to  kill  the  leaves  of  plants  whicli 
have  been  injured  by  infedts  \  but  lintfeed  oil  has 
not  that  effe^,  though  equally  deftrudive  to  the 
infedts.  The  train  oil  feemSvto  a6t  both  as  an 
oil,  and  by  its  difagreeable  fmell  it  prevents  infeds 


approaching  it.  In  this  refped  it  may  be  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed  to  prevent  field-ipiceor  other  vermin 
prevSng  on  acoms,^chefntKs,  or  other  feeds  fteep- 
ed in  it  befpre  they  are  fown.  For  deftrOying  the 
fly  on  timiips,  a  late  experiment  flioutd  be  men- 
tioned, by  ijie  difclofing  of  which  a  perfon  gained 
A  confiderable  reward.  His  fcvret  was,  running 
a  roller  over  the  ground  early  in  the  morning, 
while.  th(j  dew  remained  on  the  ground,  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  fly.  The  dew  entangled 
the  flies  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  make  th^ir 
efcape,  and  were  the^ore  cfnflied~.to  death.  As 
th^  t^er  may  leave  tlie  furfa'ce  of  the  earth  too 
hard,  fort^e  very  propyl  j^  advife  to  ftx  fome  bougha 
of  elder  in  a  gate  or  l^uYdle,  tb  be  drawn  over  the 
field;  ^  and  if  the  boughs  had  b^n  before  fumi- 
gated with  the  fmokcf  of  tobacco,  6r  tin^ure  of 
afafoetiday  the  fucceis  would  be  the  furer.  The 
moft  certain  method  of  preventing  the  hurt  done 
hy  the  fl^y  is  to  raife  the  plants  in  a  nurfery,'and 
at  a  proper  age  to  tranfpfant  them,  being  carried 
to  the  ground  in  a  wheei-barrow  filled  with  ma- 
nure foftened  with  waterfo  as  to  admit  the  plants. 
This  method  will  fecure  their  more  fpeedy  growth. 
In  the  nurfery,  the  attack  of  the  fly  may  be  pre- 
vented by  fprinkling  foot  or  quicklime  on  the 
ground.  The  utility  of  tranfplanting  the  turnips 
is  evident  by  the  practice  of  tranfplanting  the  tur- 
nip-rooted cabbage.  They  who  are  difcou* 
raged  froni  this  pradice  by  the  expenfe  attending 
it,  do  not  reflect  that  the  hoeing  is  prevented,  and 
the  plants  grow  the  better,  being  fet  in  frefli  earth. 
IV.  Before  proceeding  to  the  laft  gieans  mention- 
ed, viz.  tobacco,  for  deftroying  infers  in  turnips, 
we  fliall  mention  an  experiment  made  by  Mr 
Green,  of  her  majefty's  flower-garden  at  Kew. 
He  contrived  a  pair  of  bellows,  fimilar  to  that 
employed  in  recovering  people  feemingly  drowned. 
It  has  a  cavity  in  the  noxzle,  in  which  fomd  to- 
bacco Is  put,  with  a  live  coal  over  it.  The  bel- 
lows being  then  worked,  the  tobacco  is  f^  on 
,fire,  and  the  finoke'  is  direded  to  any  particular 
fpot.  A  lady  was  fond  of  having  the  molk-fofe 
in  her  drefling  room,  but  was  prevented  on  ac- 
count of  the  green  infers  which  conftantly  ad« 
here  to  that  plant.  To  remedy  this  inconveni* 
ence,  Mr  Green  had  a  box  made  large  enough  to 
contain  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  molk-Yofe 
grew.  In  one  end  of  the  box  was  a  hole,  to  ad- 
mit the  nozzte  of  the  bellows )  the  bellows  was 
worked,  and  the  fmoke  was  received  into  the  box. 
When  the  tobacco  was  confumed,  the  nozzle  was 
withdrawn  ;  and  a  cork  being  put  into  the  hole, 
the  box.  thus  re^iained  till  mornings  when  the  in- 
-C  c  ftftf 
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ieds  v/tre  all  found  dead  on 

fwept  off»  the  plaint  was  in  a  ilatf;fttf9r  a  dreffmg 

^room.  Many  plants  thus  infefted  with  infers 
maybe  too  larger,  or  other  wife  fo  placed  aa  not 
to  be  put  into  a  box.  In  thi^  cafe^ it  occurred  to 
the  Arriteri  of  tbefe-obfervaMons,  that  being  fprink* 
led  with  kn  infufion  of  tobac<:o  in  water  might  in 

-  fome  degree  aniwer  the  fame  purp9fe.    Qn  trial 


the  earth.  Being  the  alley*  crofs  one  another,  to  suJmit  of  fetti^j' 
damp  ft  raw,  or  other  materials  mixed  with  brim- 
fton^;fo6t,  &c.  on  'fire.  Smoke  itficlf  is  faid  to 
prevent  the  fly;  and  jf  fo,  it  will  (till, ad  more 
powerfully  when  mixed  with  fuch  materials.  It 
,has  been  obferved  ip  Sweden,  Ihat  the  hops  graw 
naturally  among  lieaps  of  ftones  or  fragSienls  of 
rocks.  They  therefore  adyife  to  cover  the  ground 


her  found  it  jftifwer,  and  he  thus-f^^eed  other  plants .  round  their,  roots  with  ftones,  which  will  ptctenl 
of  their  infers.  He  alfo  ufed  it  on  trees  of  eaiy  thcinfedts  laying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the 
accefs  with  advantage.  Train  oil  is  fo  inimical  ground,  where  they  lay  them  to  be  proteded  du- 
to tender  plants  or  leaves,  that  it  deftroys  them  ring  the  winter.^  The  ftones  will' alfo  prefer\c 
if  infers  have  in  the  leaft  hurt  iheip ;  whereas  the  moifture  at  the  roots  'duiing  the  fummer.  A  rope 
infufion,  ioftead  of  kHling  th^  leaves,  promoted  a  [  cannot  be  drawn  acro.fs  a  plantation  of  hops,  as 

r:frefli  vegetation. ,  JFruit  trees  oftep  become  the  -It  cap  acrofs  a  field ^ of  com,  in  cafe  6f  mildew. 
prey  of  iftfe^ls.  Thofc  agfrfh^  a  wall,  or  in  efpa-  ^  here  water,  to  walh'off  the  clammy  juice  that  cn- 
liers,  belftf^eafriy  come>  at,  much  of  the  mifchief '  tices  and  feeds  infed«,  feems  to  be  the  only  rcme- 
may  be  prevented  by  cutting  ofTithe  leaves  fofo^n  „<Jy.    The,  plantation  being  well  ventilated,  may 

,  as  they  areobferved  to  becuvled  ;  for  then  frefli  at  Icdft  prevent  tlpe  frequency  of  it.  The  forcing 
eggs  are  laid  om  them,  probably  by  .butterflies,    piunip  Will  moft  efFedluaUywalh  off  this  exudation. 

.  Iffprinkled  ivith  the  infufion  of  -  tob^ccp^  it  will  .{^o'InsectIb,  RECENTtY  discovered.  Scvc- 
prevent  their  coming  to  life.    After  th^  fruit  is  ^  t^\  non-defcript  little  atiFmals  were  difcovered  by 

.  formed,  the  infufion  muft  not  be  ufed,*  left  the  ,!  La  Martlnjere  the  nat«ralift,  when  he  accompanied 
tafteand  fmell  ftiould  remain.    The  fciflara  are    th^  calebrated  Peyroufe,  id  his  voyage  of  difco- 


then  the  proper  remedies,  which  ladies  may  em- 
ploy as  amufement,:apd  niriy  thereby  pfefenl  fruit 
to  their  friends  Qf  .their  pwn  prefcrving.  A  ley 
of  the  a(h  of  p|1^nt^  ^rio^lcd  on  the  leaves  may 
have  a  good  eS^%  as  al^  on  other  pot-herbs, 
which  are  okcfi  the  prey  of  caterpillars.  As  ma- 
ny iofeda,  befides  thofe  bred  on  the  leaves  or  in    . 

thd  walls,  may  dc^r^y.  the  fruit,  the'Xugar  with  lourof  cjcar  brittle  ice;  the  body  of  the  infcdt  is 
the  corrofive  iMblimats'  mr^y  be  laid  in  the  wajrof  of  a  ^reen  colour,  fpotted  with  fmall  bloilh  points, 
other  mleftsfc  to  tijil  which  it  will  prove  a  fpcedy  among  .which  are  Xomc  of  a  golden  tinge  ;,it  is  fix- 
death.  Diltgent  iafped;iop  into  ^jicir  retreats  is  '  ed  by  a  ligament  t6^  the  lower  part  of  its  Imall  ba- 
'  the  moft  certain  roeams  of.  preventing  the  lofs  fuf«  bitation ;  its  neck  is  terminated  by  a  fmafl  black- 
tatned  by  feails.  Ants  ar^  prevented  riling  up  the    i&  head  cOmpofcd  of  three  converging  fcales,  in 


very.  Thefe  he  ranked  among  infedts,  and  to  feme 
of  .them  gave  particular  names,  but  without  ar- 
ranging them  agreeable  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of 
zoology.  Jic  dcfcribes  them  as  follows :— •*  The 
infed,^'  (reprefentcd  on  Plate  CXCHI.  Fig.  7) 
***  inhabits  a  fmall  prifmaiic  triangular  tell,  pointed 
at  the  two  extrenfities,  of  the  confiftc^nce  and  co- 


trees,  by  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chaik, 
or  any  other  fubftance*  which  by  entangling  their 
feet  prevents  their  crofling  it.  Care  ftiould  be  ta- 
ken to  deftroy  their  nefts  every  where  near  the 
'garden.  -Hops -are  now  (>ecpme  an  article  of  fo 
.  great  coi^equence,  that  thtj  defcrve  our  particu- 
hx  attention.  Early  in  tUe  growth,  when  the 
vines  begin  to  afcend  the  poles,  a  black  fly  preys 
on  the  leaves^  frequently  in  fuch  numbers,  as,  by 

•  deftmyihg  the  leaves,  to  interrupt  the  vegetation,' 
-touch  of  the  food  of  plants  being- abforb^  by  the 

leaves.  The  infufion  of  tobacco  deftroys  them, 
'  or  at  leaft  drives  them  away  fo  effedlually,  that  a 

plant  alrooft  totally  ftripped  .of  its  leaves  has  put 

out  freih  leaves  ancr-  the  ufe  of  it.  If  care  be  -not 
-  taken,  they  will  again  fall  on  the  freih  leaves.    As 

the  flies  lodge  on  the  lower  fide  of  the  leaves,  they 
-axe  proteded  from  ftorms  of  Tain,  aniit  therefore 

•  the  infufion  muft  be  driven  iipwirds  by  a  forting 
pump.  If  the  expenfe  of  tobacco  be  too  great, 
perbapt  lime-water,,  or  even  water  by  itielf,  driven 
ftronglj  againft  the  leaves,  might  drive  them  away. 

'  The  labour  attending  Aich  experiments  in  a  large 
plantation  diicourages  others,  without  refleding 


the  Form  of  a  hat,  and  enclofcd  between  three 
fins,  two  of  them  large  and  channelled  in  the  up- 
per part  (A),  and  one  fmall^  femicircular  (B;. 
When  it  is  difturbed,  it  immediately  withdraws 
its  fins  and  its  head  into  its  cell,  and  gradually 
finks  into  the  watet  by  its  own  fpecific  gravity. 
Fig.  S.reprefentsthe  under  fide  of  theprifin,  fhew- 
ing  in  what  manner  it  is  channelled,  in  order  to 
allow  free  paflage  to  the  animal  when  it  wifhes  to 
fhut  itfelf  up  in  it.  tig,  9.  reprefents  the  profile 
Of  the  fame.  The  movement  carried  on  by  the 
two  larger  fins,  which  are  of  a  foftiih  cartilaginous 
fubftance,  may  be  compared  to  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  two  hands  joined  together  in 
the  ftate  of^  pronation,  and  forming,  alternately, 
two  inclined  planes  and  one  horizontal  plar.e :  it  is 
by  means  of  this  tdotion  that  it  fuppoTts  itfelf 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  where  it  probably  feeds 
on  £at  and  oily  fubftances  on  the  furface  of  the 
fca."  Our  author  found  it  near  Kootka,  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  of  America,  during  a  calm. 
Fig.  10.  reprefents  a  colle^ion  of  in(e^  as  our 
author  cadis  tb^m,  confifting  only  of  oval  t>odies, 
fimilar  to  a  foap  bubble,  arranged  in  parties  of 


that,  if  fuch  means  are  uled  early,  the  fties  may    three,  five,  fix,  and  nine :  amon^  them  are  alfo 

iii_  I- ^  _:j  ^r     tj *:i-.:^«  : ^^^  folitary  ones.'Thefe  cblleftiona  of  globules, 

being  put  into  a  glafs  filled  with  fea-water,  dcf- 
cribed  a  rapid  circle  round  the  gla&  by  a  common 
movement,  to  Which  each  individual  contributed 
by  fimple  compreffion  ,Qf  the  fides  of  its  body, 
probably  the  tS^^  of  the  re-aftioA  of  the  air  whh 

•  "    •  ^hich 


tnore  eafily  be  got  rid  of.  Free  ventilation  is  un 
donbtedly  t>eneficial  to  all  plants;  and  hence  per* 
tiaps  the  particular  advantages  of  drilling  com  in 

■  -rows  a  little  diftant.  If  alleys  fomewhat  larger 
'than  common  were  made  in  the  plantations^  of 

'  hop^,  there  might  be  ftifficient  fpacet  lieft,  where 


INS 


which  they  were  filled.  U.is  oot*  Koweter,  eafy 
to  coocetve  how  thefe  di(Vindt  animals  (for  they 
may  be  re^iijily  feparated  without  deranging,  th/cir 
economy)arecapabieof  concurring  in  a  common 
motion.  **  Tb^fe  coaGderations  (fays  our  authqr). 
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tim^s  i^  even  extended  over  its  h^ad.  VlHien  th^fe 
pFododlions  have  for  fome  time  been  preferved  in 
fpirits,  the  plant  and  animal  may  be  fejparated. 
from  each  other  without  hurting  either.  Small' 
grooves^  formed  by  the  rings  of  th^  animal,  .may 


together  with  the  fornix  of  the  animaU  recalled  to    be  obferved  runnirig  crofs  the  roots  of  the  plant : 


my  roiodt  with  much  Catisfadtion,  the  ingenious 
fyflem  of  M.  de  Buffon ;  and  I  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  myfelf,  that  I  was  about  to  be  witnefs 
to  ooe  of  t^e  moft  wonderful  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture,, f^ppo^n£;;  that  thefe  molecules,  which  were 
now  employed  in  increaGng  or  dimmilhing  their 
Romber,  or  performing  their  revolutions  in  the 
glafe,  wo^ld  foon  ifTume  the  form  of  a  new  ani- 
mal, of  which  th^y  were  the  living  materials.  My 
impatience  led  me  to  detach  two  from^the  mo& 
numerous:  group»  imagining  that  this  number 
might  perhaps  be  more  favourable  to  the  expeded 
metaqiorpboiis.  I  waSf  however,  miftaken.  Thefe 
I  examined  with  more  attention  than  the  reft ; 
and  the  following  account  is  of  their  proceedings 
alone.  Like  two  ftrongf  audaiftive  wreftlers^  they 
immediately  rufhed  together,  and  attacked  eacn 
other  fide  by  fide:  fometimea one  would  dive,  lea- 
ving its  adverfary  at  the  furface  of  the  water ;  one 
would  defcribe  a  circular  movement,  while  the 
other  remained  at  reft  in,  the  centre;  their  mor 
tions  at  length  became  fo  rapid  as  no  longer. to 
allow  me  to  diftinguifh  one  firom  the  other.  Ha- 
ving quitted  them  for  a  ihort  time,  on  n»y  return  ■ 
1  found  them,  reuqited  as  before*  and  amicably 
moving  round  the  iAgt  of  the  glaf?  J)y  th)?ir  com- 
mon exertionsl^  Pig.  ii.  reprclcnts  a  fingular ani- 
mal, which  has  a  cqafiderable  reiemblaace  tp  a 
little  lizard  ;  its  body  is  ot.a  firm,  gelatinous  con- 
fitjtence ;  its  head  4s  farniflied  on  each  fide  with 
two  froall  gelatinous  horns,  of  wiiich  the  twp  hin- 
(iemioft  are  fituate  thcfurtheft  inward :  its  body  is 
provided  with  four  open  fap-h'ke  'paw8>  and  fome 
appendages  near  the  infertion  p^  the  taif,  and  terr 
minatea  like  that  of  a  ligard;  the  ridge  of  the 
back  is  divided  the  whole,  way  down  by  a  band  of 
a  deep  bine;  the  reft  of  ttie  body,  as.weira;'^  the 
infide  of  it«  paws,  is  of  a  bright  filvery  white.  It 
appears  to  be  veiy  fluggifli  in  its  motions;  and 
when  difturbed  by  the  finger*  merely  turned  its 
belly  upwards,  foon  afterwards  refaming  its  for* 
mer  pofition.  Fig.  ii.  rqnrefents  it  reverfi^.  IVIar- 
tiniere  caught  tt  during  a  calm  at  the  landing  place 
on  the  Baihee  Iflands.''  Encje.  Bri^.  St^,  II.  9. 

(10.)   iKSECrSy  THAT  CIVB  R;opT  TO  PLANTS, 

aredefcribed  hf  Mr  Fourgeroux,  ia  the  Memoirs 
cftbe  Aea^my  of  Sciences  for  1769.  The  plants, 
he  fays*  are  perfeAIy^  the  reverfe  of  the  worna- 
plant  of  China,  dcfcribed  by  Mr  Reaumur  in  1716. 
For,  in  that  cafe,  a  worm  fixes  its  fnout  into  the 
extremity,  of  the  plant,  and  derives  n^urifhrnent 
from  it.  But  the  plants,  of  which  an  account  is 
here  given^  derive  their  nourilhrnent  froni  the 
animals.  The  greateft  paif  of  the  anin^l  plants 
which  he  ha^feen,  grow  on  the  chryfalis  of  a  fpe- 
des  of  ciq^uik.  The  p)ant  growing  on  tbeff;  in- 
fects has  got  the  generic  name  of  CLAVARtA,'be- 
caufe  its  ftalks.  and  brancbesi  when  it 'ba«  any, 
are  termin^it^  by  ti^tbercies,  which  give  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  ,(itUc..cldb«.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
m  geq^t^cpv^s  tb^ttVkdxoi^  thie  |n£b6t|  an^  fon^« 


but  no  veftige  can  be  found  of  the  root's  having 
any  where  penetrated  the  body  of  the  infeft/ 
Thefe  plants  produce  fibres  differing  in  length 
and  number.  The  fibres  are.  terminated  by  tu- 
bercles, which,  before .  the  plant  arrives  at  matu^ 
rity,  are  foli^ ;  but,  after  that  period,  they  are 
foii^odpundtpred,  probably  by- worms  whi^h  ha^ye 
fuffered  a  metamorphofis  upon  efcaping  from 
them.  According  to  Fourgerol^XJ^  plants  grow,, 
not  only  on  the  cbryfajis  of  the  cicada,  but  up- 
on the  cicada  itfelf.  He  faw  on?  of  this  kind  up- 
on a  cicada;  brought  from  Cayenne.  The  plant, 
in  this  cafe,  differed  from  the  clavaria.  It  was  a 
(pecies  of  fucus,  compofed  of  long,  white,  filky  . 
nbres,  covering  the  bDdy  of  the  jnfeA,  and  ex- 
tending from  feven  to  eight  lines  above  and  belaw 
\\A  belly.  The  author  has  found  the  clavaria  grow- 
ing upon  w;orms.  He  has  found  it  chiefly  upon 
worms  wiiich,  fuffering  a  metamorphofis,  be- 
conne  afterwards  a  fmall  fpecies  of  May-bug. 
This  chryfalis  is  very  different  from  that  o^  th^ 
cicad^,  and,  even  in  its  worm  ftate,  may  eafily 
b^  diftingutfhed  from,  it.  After  defcribing  thefe 
different  fpecies  of  animal  plants,  the  author  nexj 
proceeds  to  offer  his  opinion  upon  this  fubjedt. 
He  firft  confiders  what  had  been  faidby  Dr  Wat- 
fonj  in  the  Philof,  TranJ.  concerning;  t^e  vegetating 
fly  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  See  Fly,  N^'  9.  Dr 
Watfon-s  account  of  thefe  flies  is,  that  they  bury 
themfelves  in  May,  and  begin  tabe  metamorphol- 
ed  in  June;  and  that  the  little  plant  which  grqw^ 
upon  them  fefemblcs  a  branch  of  coral,  is  about 
three  inches  in  height,  and  carries  fmall  protu- 
berances, where  worms  are  generated,  which  arf 
again  converted  Into  flies.  The  author  imagines, 
that  in  this  account,  Dr  Watfon.has  beeUr  deceiv- 
ed by  the  worms,  which  he  has  already  obferved 
will  eat  into  the  clavaria,  and  undergo  a.  change 
in  the  holes  which  they  have  there,  made,  Mr 
Fourgeroux  is  rathe^  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Dr  HiU,  founded  upon  obfervations  made  at 
MartinicQ.  There  the  cicadsE  arp  very  frequent^; 
and,  during  their  chryfalis  ftate,  bury  themfelves 
among  dead  leaves*  to  wait  their  metamorphofis. 
Tix  Hill  imagines,  that  the  feeds  of  the  clararia 
are  then  attached  to  them,  and  are  afterwajcds  de- 
veloped, much  in  the  fame  manner  as ^the  /{/i7^^ 
ex  pede  equina  grows  upon  the  hqofs.  of  dead 
horfes.  It  may  appear  aftonifiiing,  that  the  cla- 
varia fhould  attach  itfelf-  fo  cbnftantly  to  tl^ 
nymphs  of  the  cicada:  in  America,  a^  it  is  not 
obferved  to  do  fo  in  other  countries.  For  th^ 
Mr  Fourgeroux  attempts  to  account,  from  View 
,ing  the  clavaria  as  a  parafite  pecuRar  to  this  fpf- 
cies  oi  infe(i;  from  the  great  nyrmbc^.  gf  the 
'nvmph%  H'hlch  abound  in  America;  and  frogi 
tiie  circumilanccs  of  the  climate  and  foil,  which 
may  render  this  phenomenon  very  common  there, 
although  It  be  not  obferved  in  Europe. 

*.  INSECTATOR.  «./.  [from /;i>^pr,  Latii^,] 
.  Oue.thzkt  pcrfecutes  or  h;^ianes  with-  purfuit.'  JD//?. 

'  Cca        *iNsecni,B. 
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♦  mSECTILE.  adj.  f  from  infia.]  Having  the 
nature  of  Me&B.-^Infeffiie  animals,  for  want  of 
bloody  run  all  out  into  legs.  Bacon,        ,  3. 

•  INS^CTOLOGER.  «./".  [infiff  2nd  Xi>y^.] 
One  who  ffudies  or  defcribca  infedt?'.  A  word, 
I  believe,  ttnauthorifed.— The  infed  itfelf  is,  ad- 
cording  to  modem  infeffoJagenf  of  the  ichneumon- 
Ry  kind.  Derbam. 

INSECTOLOGY.  «.'/  [from  Infeaum,  Latin  ; 
?.]  The  '  • 


and  Xffy«f,  a  difcourfe.] 


a  treatife  on  infeas.  See  Entomology 
INSECURE,  adj.  [in  and/^f«rf.]  i.  Not  fe^ 
cu^e;  not  confident  of  fafety. — He  is  liable  to  a 
great  many  inconvc^niences  every  moment  of  his 
life,  ?nd  is  continually  infecurcf  riot  only  of  the 
|:ood  thirg*  of  this  life,  but  even  of  life  itfelf. 
*nihif<m,    ».  Not  faf?. 

»  INSECURITY,  n.f.  [in  and>arf/j.]  i.  Un- 
certainty ;  v?ut  of  confidence. — It  may  be  eafily 
perceived  with  wh.it  ififecunty  of  truth  we  afcrlbe 
eflfeds,  depending  urjcr.  the  natural  period  of  time, 
untj  arbitrary  calculations*  and  fuch  as  vary  at 
pleafurc.  Brown,  a.  Want  of  fafety ;  danger ; 
hazard.-7-The  unreafonablenefs  and  prefumption, 
the  'ianger  and  defperate  infeeurity  of  thofe  that 
have  no^  fo  much  as  a  thought,  all  their  lives  long, 
to  advi"  >^  fo  far  as  attrition  and  contrition,  for- 
row  and  reiblution  of  amendment.  Hamhtond, 

*  INSECUTION.  «./.  [in/ecmionp  Fr.  infecutlo\ 
Lat.)    Purfuit.    Notinufe.— 

Not  the  ktog's  own  hqrfe  got  more  before  the 
wheel 
Of  his  rich  chariot)  that  might  ftill  the  infeciUiof^ 

feel, 
With  the  eirtreme  hairs  of  his  tail.      Chapman, 

*  INSEMINATION.  «.  /.  [infeminatlon,  Fr. 
infembioy  Latin.]  The  .lA  of  fcattering  feed  on 
ground* 

*  INSENSATE,  adj.  [in/enje,  Fr.  infenfato,  Ita- 
lian,] Stupid;  wanting  thought ;  wanting  fenfi- 
bility.— Ye  be  reprobates ;  obdurate  inf^fokox^d^ 
tures.  Hammond* — 

So  fond  are  mortal  men, 
As  their  own  ruin  on  themfelves  t'  invite, 
In/en/att  left,  or  to  fenfe  reprobate, 
And  with  blindnefs  eternal  ftruck.  Milton, 

*  INSENSIBILITY.  «./.  [in/enjhitite,  French, 
from  in/tnjble.]  I.  Inability  to  perceive. — In/en- 
jmiUy  of  flow  motions  mjly  be  thus  accounted 
for :  motion  cannot  be  percei Ved  without  perceo- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  fpac'e  which  it  left,  and  thole 
which  It  next  acqmres.  Glanv.  a.  Stupidity; 
dulnefi)  of  mental  perception.  3.  Torpor;  dul- 
iiefs  olP  corporal  fetife. 

*.  IIfS?NSlBLE.  afb\  linftnJihU.  French.] 
Imp^ceptible ;  not  diic 
yfhiX  is  that; word  hone 

ing.  •  Who  hilh  it?  he  that  died  a  Wednefday. 
Both  fie  feel  it  ?  no.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  no.  Is  it 
tHfenfibU  then  ?  yea,' to  the  dead  :  but  will  it  not 
live  With  the  living  ?  no.  Why  \  detraction  will 
not  foffer  it.   Sbak,^^T>fio  fraall  and  almoft  («- 

ftnjihle  pncks  were  fo^rid  upon  Cleopatra's  arm. 
Brown. — ^The  desfe  iand  bright  light  of  the  circle 

.  ivill  obfcure  the  tare  and  weak  light  of  thefe  dark 
colours  roundabout  it,  and  render  them  almoft 
wfenjible,  Newton,  2.  Slowly  gradual,  fo  as  that 
no  progrefs  is  perceived.— '    • 
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They  fall  away. 
And  languifli  with  infenfible  decay.  Hrjden, 

3.  Void  of  feeling,  either  mental  or  corporal. — 

I  thought 
'  I  then  was  pafling  to  my  former  ftate 

Infenfiblix  and  forthwith  to  diflblve.         Milton, 

—Accept  an  obligation  without  being  a  'Have  to 

the  giver,  or  infenJibU  of  his  kindnefs.   IVotton, 

A.  Void  of  emotion  or  affedtion.— You  grow  /«- 

fcience  of  entomolo-  fenfible  to  the  conveniency  bf  riches,  the  delights 


of  honour  and  praife.  Templ?.-^YovL  render  man- 
kind w/rn^^/^  to  their  beauties,  and  have  deftroy- 
cd  the  empire  df  love.  Dryden.  . 

♦  INSENSlBtENESS.  n./.  Ifrom  infcnjbh,} 
Abfence  of  perception;  inability  to. perceive. — 
The  ififenfibbnefs  of  thcj  pain  proceeds  rather  from 
the  relaxation  of  the  nerves  than  their  obftru<^ion. 
Ray. 

♦  INSENSIBtlY.  a4v:\h6m  infenjtbh.]  i.  Im- 
perceptibly i  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  difcover- 
ed  by  the  fenfes. — 

The  planet  earth,  fo  ftedfaft  though  (he  feeni» 
Infenjibly  t'hrec  differeht  motions  moves.  Milton. 
— The  hills  rife  infenJUAy^  and  leave  the  eye  a  vaft 
uninterrupted  profpedt.  Addifon,    %.  By  flow  de- 
grees.— 

Equal  they  were  form'd. 
Save  what  fin  hath  impaired,  which  yet  hath 

wrought 
Jnfenjibly,  MVton, 

— Propofols  agreeable  to  our  paffitons  wifl  iyifenfihij 
prevail  upon  our  weaktiefs.  Rogcn, — 

Cadenus       '   -'  '        •    •'• 
Infinfibly  came  on  her  fide.    '  .        '&wi 

3.  Without  mental  of  corporal  fenfe.  * 

♦  INSEPARABILITY.      >  n.  /.  [from  infepar^ 

♦  INSEPARABLENESS.  J  «*/-.]  Theqiali. 
ty  of  being  fuch  as  cannot  be  fevered  or  divided. — 
The  p^irts  oiF  pure  fpace  are  immoveable,  which 
follows irom  their  infeparability,  motion  being  no« 
thing  but  change  of  tliftance  between  aoy  two 
things ;  but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that  are 
infeparable.  Locke. 

♦  INSEPARABLE,  adj.  [infeparable^  French  ; 
infi'parabilijf  Latin.]  Not  to  be  disjoined  ;  uni> 
ted  fo  as  not  to  be  parted. — Ancient  times  figure 
both  the  incorporation  and  inf^arabU  conjaiiAion 
of  connfel  with  king?,  and  the  wife  and  politic 
ufe  of  counfeT  by  kings.  Bacon, 

Thou,  myftade 

Infeparable^  muft  witb  me  along ; 

For  death  from  fin  bo  pow'r  can  feparstte.  Mih, 

—Care  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with  fin,  and 

remain  ever  fince  inflparabfe  horn  it.  Sont;b. — No 

^     X.    body  feels  pain,  that  he  wifhes  not  to  be  eafed  of, 

difcoverable  by  the  fenfes. —    with  a  defire  equal  to  that  pain,  and  infrparaMe 

honour  ?  air;  a  trim  reckon-    from  \i^  Locke, — The  parts  of  pure  ipace  are   m* 

yJ'/flrflAi^  one  from  the  other,  fo  that  the  continu- 
ity cannot  be  feparatcd.  Locke.-^, 


Together  out  they  fly, 

Itfetarable  now  the  truth  and  lie ; 

And  this  or  that  unmixt  no  mortal  e'er  fhall 

find.  JPopr, 

•  INSEPARABtY.  Hdi>.  {hom  infipitrahU.^ 

With  fndiflbluble  unibn.-^DrDwnin^  of  metals  i$, 

when  the  baftr  metal  is  fo  incorporate  witii  the 

more  rich  as  it  cannot""  be  feparated  ;  as  if  HItct 

fliould  be  infeparably  incorporated  witb  gold*  B^ic. 

Hin\ 


I    N    $ 


( 


Rim  thou  (hah  enjoy,  ' 

Ittfiparabfy  thiw.  HUfon. 

— ReftlefTnefs  of  mind  feeiDB  infeparahly  annexed 
to  human  nature.  Temple, — Atheifts  muft  confeft, 
that  before  that  affigned  period  matter  had  exif- 
ted  eternally,  infeparably  endued  with  this  prin- 
ciple of  attradfon  ;  and  yet  had  never'  attracted 
nor  convened  before^  during  that  infinite  dura- 
tion. BentUy. 

♦  To  INSERT.  V.  a.  lin/enr^  tt.  injero,  in^ 
ftriwmy  lAt.]  To  place  in  or  am  ongft  other  things. 
— Thofe  words  were  very  weakly  m/ertedt  where 
they  are  fo  liable  to  naifconftnidion.  Stilling/ieeU 
—With  the  worthy  gentteman'a  name  1  will  in- 
fert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers.  Jfddifan^^ 
\i  is  the  editor's  intereft  to  mfert  what  the  au- 
thor's judgmont  had  rejefted.  5ia;(/>.~Poefy  aiid 
oratory  omit  things  not  eflential,  and  infert  little 
beaatifial  digreflions^  iiy  order  to  place  every  thing 
in  the  moft  affecting  light.  WatU» 

(I.)  •  INSERTION,  mf.  [infertion,  Fr.  tn/ertio, 
Latin.]  i.  The  ad  of  placing  any  thing  in  or 
among  other  matter.— The  great  dtfadvantage  our 
hiftorians  labour  under  is  too  tedious  an  inter- 
niptiooKby  the  infertion  of  records  in  their  nar- 
ration. Fr//0«.-<-An  ileus,  commonly  called  the 
twifting  of  the  guts,  is  either  a  circumvolution  or 
infertum  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  the  other. 
Arbutbnai*  ».  The  thin^  inferted. — He  foftens 
the  relation  by  fuch  infcrtionsy  before  he  defciibes 
the  event.   Brovme.- 

(i.)  Insertion,  in  anatomy,  the clofe coi^unc- 
tioD  of  the  veiTels,  tendons;  fibres,  and  membranes 
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—Shew  the  tnfide  of  yottt^  pnrfe  to  the  outfide  ol 
his  hand,  and  'no  moi^  :<do.  ^^/(.— -Here  are  the 
outfides  of  the  one,  the  infidtt  of  the  ofher,  and 
there's  thfe  moiety  I  promifed  ye.  VEflrang^e.'^ 
As  for  the  ivjiie  of  their  nefl,  none  but  themfelves 
were  concerned  in  it.  Adiifon% 

♦  INSIDIATOR.  »//.  [Latin.]  One  who  lies 
in  vfait.  Dta.  ' 

•INSIDIOUS,  aij,  [rnJdUtfx,  Br.'inJSpfiiS^ 
Lat.]  'ISly;  clrcurt  ventive  ;  diligetit  to 'entrap  | 
treacherous.-^Since  men  mark  all  tjur  fteps;  and 
watch  our  halting^,  let  a  fenfe  Of  their  infidiimk 
vigilance  excite  us  fo  to  behave  'ourfelvesj  {hat 
they  may  find  a  convi6^ion  of  the"ni(ghty  pow«r 
of  Chriftianity  towturds  regulating  the'paffionsT. 
Atttrbwjj^—'  • 

They  wing  thfeir  coorfr,  *'    " 

And  dart  on'  diftant  coalts,  if  fome  (harp  rock,  - 
Or  fhoal  s^diouit  breaks  not  their  career.  ^ 

Tbom/om 

♦  INSIDIOUSLY,  aih.  prom  hifidi^:]  lit  a 
fly  and  treacherous  manner ;  w^th  malicious  arti* 
fice.^-:The  caftle  of  Cadmus  was  taken  by  Phebi- 
das  the  Lacedemonian,  hjdiou/fyt  and  in  violation 
t>f  league.  Bae^n.-^Simtcki  and^Xevi  fpbke  Mt 
only  falfely  but  iij^iwij/^,  hay  hypocritically,  abu- 
fin^  their  profelytes  and  their  Velii;ion,  for  the  et- 
fcdting  their  cruel  defigns.  'Gifvtrnmtnt  of  tbi 
Tongue* 

♦  INSIGHT,  mf.  [iftfight*  Dutch.  This  word 
had  formerly,  the  accent  on  thfe  laft  fyllable.] 
Introfpcdtion ;  deep  view ;  knowledge  or  the  in- 
terioor  parts ;  thorough  Ikifl  in  anything.— Hal!- 
dy  fhepherd,  fach  as  thy  merits,  (hch  maybe  her 


of  the  body  with  fome  other  parts.  ,      ^        ,  ,     .       . 

•  To  INSERVE.  v.  a.  [infirvhf  Lat.]    To  be    infigbi  }uR\y  to  grant  thee  reward:  &V»^.-^' 
of  ufe  to  an  end.  Straightway  fent  with  careful  diligence' " 

•  INSERVIENT.  adj.  [m/ervlenj,  Lzt.  Con-        "~    " 

ducive:  of  ufe  to^an  end. — The  providence  of 
God,  which  difpofeth  of  no  part  in  vain,  where 
there  is  no  digeftion  to  be  made,  makes  not  any 
part3  infemyient  to  that  intention.   Bro<wn. 

•  To  INSHELL.  *.  a.  \}n  and  fiell.l    To  tide 
in  a  (hell.    Not  ufed. 

Aufidius, hearing  of  ourMarcius's  banifliment, 
Thrufta  forth  his  boms  a^in  into  the  world, 
Which  were  InJbclVd  when  Marcius  flood  for 

Rome; 
And,  dor  ft  not  once  peep  out.  Zbak. 


To  fetch  a  leech,  the  which  has  great  infght 

In  that  difeafe  of  grieved  confcience^  ' 

And  well  could  cure  the  fame  \  his  name  was 

Patience.  '  ^fit^tr. 

— ^Now  will  be  the  right  feafpo  of  forming. Aiem 

to  be  able  Writers,  wl^  they^fhallbe  thus  fraught 

with  an  univerfal  ihjighi  '\ti\,o  things.    MiH%n<^ 

The  ufe  of  a  little  infgbt  in  thofe  parts  of  know- 

ledge,  is  to  accuftpm  our  nilnds-  to  all  ibrts  of 

ideas.   Loche^ — A  garden  gives  us  a  great  infight 

into  the  contrivance  arid"  #tfdom  of  providence. 

SpeSator. — ^Due  confid^ration^  and  a  deeper  in- 


INSHILLA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  £.  coaft  Jfgbt  into  things,  would  toon  have  madetbein  feu 


of  Tunis ;  loS  miles  $.  of  Tunis. 

•  ro  INSHIP.  V.  a,  \in  and^^.]  To  ihut  in 
a  ibip;ao  flow;  to  embark.  Not  ufed.  We 
fay  fimply  to  Jhhr^ 

Sec  them  lafely  brought  to  Dover;  where> 
in/bip6*d,  . 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  fea.     Sbak. 

•  To  INSHRINE.  v.  a.  [in  and  Jbrine.-l    To 
inclofe  In  a  Ihrine  pr  precious  caie. 
equally  enjhrme,  — 

Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Ji^^rwithee-in  his  heart..  Shah. 

Not  Babylon* 
Equalled  in  all  its  glories,  to  wjhrim  Belus. 

Milton. 

•  INSIDE.  ».  /.  \m  zndjfde.l  Interiour  part ; 
part  within.    Oppofed  to  the  mrCice  or  ouffide.'^ 

Looked  he  6*  th*fw/<fc  of  the  paper?      * 
—He  did  nofeal  them.  Sli^. 


fible  of  their  error.  Woodward. 

•  INSIGNIFICANCE.  In./,  [infynijcant^, 

•  INSIGNIFICANCY. '  J  French ;  from  injg- 
nificant.^  z.  Want  of  meaning ;  unmeaning  terms. 
-*To  give  an  account  of  all  the  injignificancies  and  ^ 
verbal  nothings  of  this  philofophy,  would  be  to 
tranfcribe  it.  Glanv.  a.  Unimportance.— As  I 
was  ruminating  on  that  I  had  feen,  I  could 'not 

It  is  written    forbear  refleding  on  the  iiffigtiifieanej  of  human 
art.  Addifon. — 

My  annals  arc  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought, 
With  eafy  infisnificanee  of  thought.  Garth. 

•  INSIGNIFICANT,  adj.  [in  and  Jgm/uant.] 
X.  Wanting  meaning ;  void  of  fignification.-*- 

*TiU  you  can  Weight  and  gravity  explain, 

Thofe  words  are  i/ffignificant  and  vain.  Blackm. 

a.  Unimportant ;   Granting  weight ;   i^ieflWlual. 

This  (enfe,  though  fupported  by  authority,  ts'not 

very  proper. — That  I  might  not  be  vapoured 

down 


r.  N^  s 
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sy  robt  t^  pttl^lic  of  all  thafe  benefit:  t)iaV  it  m»y| 
j«ft}y.  claim  from  the  worth  and  vhtn?  <^  particu- 
lar peridnh  by  rendering  their  virtue  utteriy  iVk 
.^in^ieon^  ^#itf/&.— All  &e  arguments  to  a  good 
mc  will  be  very  injignifiemt  to  a  man  that  bath  a 
viSnd  t0  b^  wicked.  Tf7/o^».r-^NothinK  can  be 
more  contemptible  and  infynifieata  than  th^  fcun| 
f)f  4  people Jniligat(9daganift  a  kUi%*  Add-on.— 
la  a,  hemorrhage  from  the  lungSt  no  i^M^edy,  fo 
pi!op^  a9  lileeding,  often  repeated :  ftyptioa  are 
obm  mfigmfieani^  Arhufhnpi. 
V  «  INSIGNIFICANTLY,  odv-  [from  w/;fm>r 
r«i>#.X  I.  Without  nrveaning.— Birds  are  Ui^ght 
Ip^v^e  arti<;ii.late  words^.  yet.  they  underftaqd;Dot 
their  ira'poft^  but  ufo  them  infignificantlj.  ^fc. 
s.  Without  importance  or  e^df. 

•  INSIKCERBi.  adj.  linjffieifw,  Lz^n,  mand 
fiteereA  irj^Not  lyhat  be  appears;  not  hearty; 
4sfl«moKng ;  unfaithful :  of  perfoai.  %.  Not  found  yi 
cofsrupted:  of  things-—  ^ 

Ah  why,  FeyH^ope,  thit  caufelefs  fciar» 
To  reifdcr  bleep's  ibft  bleffmgs  it^ncere?  Pc^. 

•  INSINCERITY.  «,/.  [(rqm  iajlpcfrr:]  DiiTw 
jMUitioR:;  wapl  of  truth  or  fideb'ty.*^lf  men 
iboold  alwava  ad  under  a  maft,  and  in  difguife* 
|ba|  ipdeed  betnayii  defign  and  infiueerity.  Broomf. 

•  TV  JNSINEW,  V. «.  [«  and  >/«;.]  To 
ftrcngthen ;  to  confirm.    A  word  not  pfed.— 

All  fiem^HBTB  of  ourcaoie^ 

That  are  injnf<wed  to,  tjiis  adipR.  Sbak, 

»  INSNUANT.  adj,  [Fpench.]  Having  the 
M^er  to  ^io.farour.— Men  not  fo  quick  per^- 
jbap#oC  oocific^tt  9fi  Oow  to  pafijons,  and  commonly 
lefs  inventive  thaf)  judicious,  howfoever  prove  very 
plavfible,  i^fn^aHtf  and  fortffpate  men.  IVoUon, 

{^.)  ♦  fa  INSINUATE,  w.  41  liifinuer,  Fr. 
pfjnuof  Lat]  .  x..  Tp  jnttodufe  anything  gently. 
-r^Thtf  N74^  ^^}\f  irifimtajfs  itfelf  into,  and  pla- 
^44I]r.,f4iftends  the  veffcls  of  vegeUbles,  Woodward. 
^.76  |ni|b.g^tly  ifito  ^vouror  regard:  com- 
jpofily  with  iY^%  reqiproca)  prpnoun^—There  is  no 
^pajrticular  evil,  which  bath  not  fome  appearance 
pf  gQO^nf:(B  V{\\pr^Y  poi  infitt^te  if/elf.  H9oker.'^ 
At  the  ifle  pjF  wiec.he  infinuattd  bim/elf  Into  the 
irery  gpqd  graoe  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Cktrtndm',  3t  TO  hpf ;  to  impart  indire^ly.^. 
.  An4:al)  tfit^  fidipnfi  bards  purfue 
, Dp  out  jbf/Sjvu^f  what's  true.  S<uttft. 

4.  To  inftil ;  to  infuie  gently.--AJlAhe  art.of  rhe- 
loric,  be^(3es  ^rder.and  cieamef8,are  for  nothing 
elfe  but  to  ififiifua<  wrqi)/^  ideas,  mbv^  the  paflions, 
and  thereby  miflead  the  judgipent.  -  Lode.' 

(i.}  *f  To  Insinuate,  r.  ».    u  To  wheedle; 
to  gam  on  the  affedions  by  gentle  degrees-r-^ 
I  love  no  colours ;  and  without  all  colour 

Of  ba(e  fi2^«zif«/ii;^  flattery, 

I  pluqk  this  w)iite  role  with  PlanUgcnet.  Shi^k. 
a.  To  fteal  iiito  imperceptibly ;  to  he  conveyed 
infenfibly.  PeftilentiaJ  miafos  infiifuate  into  the 
humoral  and  confident  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey. 
3.  J  knoiy  not  whether  Milton  dpc»  notufe  this 
word,  according  to  its  etymology,  for,  to  en^ld ; 
to  upneaj^ ;  to  wind. —  j^ 

Clofc  tfie  ferpcDt  fly 

Jn^ufffingt  of  his  fataj  gu|lc . ' 


>  fi    N    S 

(1.)  *  INSINtJATION.  «./  [hUfmuuio,  Lat- 
ittjm/ationy  Fr.  from  infinuate*2  T^  power  of 
pleaHngi  or  fteaHng  upon  the  afte^ioos.— When, 
the  induftrjF  of,one  man  hath  (ettled  the  work*  sl 
new  mant  oy  it^finuation  or  mifinformation,  may. 
not  (uppiant  him  without  a  juft  coAite.  Bacon4 — 
He  had  a  natural  U^inuation  and  addreis.  Ciarend^ 

(1.)  !rj6«r.  Insinuation'  or  a  Will,  among, 
civilians^  i's'the  firft  produAion  of  it,  or  the  lea- 
ving .it.  witb-the  regifter,  in  order  to  ita  probate. 
SeeWx.!,!.. 

*  INSINUATIVE,  nir.  ^from  'tnjinmie:^  Steal- 
ing on  the  affedions* — ft  is  a  ftrange  infitumtt'oc 
power  which  example  and  cuftom  have  upoa  us. 
Government  of  the  Tonjtuf. 

*  INSINUATOR.  «./,  [«vf«srai(?r,LaUI  He 
that  infinuates.  Ainfauorib. 

«  INSIPID,  adj.  Zinfiffde^  Frencjbi  If^fpidus^ 
Latin. ]  .  i.  Wanting. taft^ ;  wanting  pow^r.of  afr 
feeing  the  organs  of  guft. — Some  earths  yield,  by 
diftillaiioiS  a  liquor  very  far  from  being  inodorous 
oxuifipid,  Boyle.— 

.  Our  fathers  much  admir'd  their  fauces  fweet» 
And  often  call'd  for  fugar  with  their  meat ; 
Inlaid  tafte,  old  friend,  to  them  that  Paris 
knew.  Ki9g\s  Cookery  m 

*— This  chyle  is  the  natural  and  alimentary  pituita, 
which  the  ancients  de'fcribed  as  injiptd* ,Floyer. — 
She  lays  fome  ufeful  bile  afide,J 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  Infipid  tide.  ^  Priori 

».  Wanting  fpirit;  wanting  pathos;  flat;  duU^ 
heavy. — 

The  gods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me:. 
Arid  her  infifid  foul  for  Ptolemy ;  Dryd^* 

Soipe  ihiort  excurfions  of  a  broken  vdw 
He  made  indeed,  but  flat  infipid  fluff.     Drydtn* 

*  INSIPIDITY,  Insipidness,  n.f.  [Ui/ipidste, 
Fr.  from  infipid.),  i.  Want  of  tafte.  1.  Want  oi 
life  or  fpirit.— Drvdcn's  lines  (bine  ftrongly  through 
the  ipjpidlty  of  Tate's.  Pope. 

*  lNSIPIDJ.y.  adv.  [from  injpid.]  t.  With- 
out ta(le. .  ft.  Dully ;  without  fpirit. — One  greait 
reafon  why  many  children-  abandon  themflves 
Khoily  to  filly  fpQrts,^nd  trifle  away  all  their  time 
infipidJy^  is  becaufe  they  have  found  their  curiofity 
baylked«  Locke. 

*  INSIPIENCE.  «./.  tiff/>>*«/i/i.  Lot.]  Folly; 
want  of  underftanding. 

*  To  INSIST.  1;.  If.  [in/Jfer,  French ;  tn^a, 
Latin.]  i.  To  ftand  or  refl  upon.— The  combs 
being  double,  the  cells  on  each  fide  the.  {>artition 
are  fo  ordered,  that,tb^  angles  on  one  (^de  injifi 
upon  the  centres  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells  on  the 
Other  fidft'.  iUf .  2.  Not  to  recede  from  terms  or 
afTertions  j  to  perfift  in. — 

Upon  fuch  large  terms*  a|id  fo  abfolute, 
As  our  conditions' ihall  i^^  upon.  Sl^aJt. 

3.  To  dwelt  upon  in  difcQurfe. — Were  there  op 
other  aA  of  hoflility  but  that  whidi  we  have  h^-' 
therto  ittSfied  on*  Detay  ofPUph 

*  INSISTENT,  adj.  [hififiinj,  I^M  Refting 
upon  any  thing. — The  breadth  of,  the  fubftruc- 
tion  mu|t  be  ^t  leaft  dou'ble  to  the  in^nt  wall. 
Wotion.    *  •  . 

*  INSISTURJE.  If.  /.  [fromr>4)?.]  This  word 
fecim&jn  Sbakefpeare  to  fignify  co\iin!apcy  Of  regu- 
larity; but  it  IS  nojv:  r^ot  ufei?- —  * 
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Tbe  heav'as  theihte!ve8,  tbi^  planets,  and  the 
centre; 
Obfenre  degree,  priority^,  and  place, 
Injtfiure^  courfe,  proportion,  ^a(<}n,  form, 
Ofiice,  and  cuftom,  in  all  line  )&f  order.     ShaJt. 

♦  IiISm!ENCY;*«./'n/t  artd>/<^,  Lat.;j  Bx- 
emptioif  from  thirft.— Wn&t  is  mpre  admirable 
than  the  fitnefu  of  every  Creature  fbf  the  ufe  we 
make  of  him  ?  The  docility  of  an  elephant,  arid 
the  infitiaicy  of  a  camd  for  tra^ellhig  in  defertsJ 
Grentf.  ..■-.> 

♦  IKSltlON.  n.f.'Uri/lii(i,  J^rtn.T  Thein- 
fertion  or  inglraffmenttof  onfe  branch,  into  another. 

•  —Without  the  tife  tjf  thefe  Wetb^id  hatfe^  nothing 
of  cnltare  or  civility ;;  no  tftlage,  grafting,  or  /jJ^- 
tion,    Raf.  >   " 

r<?INSLAVE:    See  7l»  ?H^suAf  E. 

INSMING,  a  t^^wn  of  Frttice  inthe  dept.  of 
the  Meurthc  J  9  irtiJes  ^Nj.-of  Motliange,  i64 
NNE.ofDieuze.   ' :'        •  '    .  ^  "'*■      '  "',  '■  . 

♦  To  JNSNARfe:  'i>:  A.\m  ^hd'/ftart.rTc  Jn- 


5 
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trap;  to  catirh  m  a"tTab,^gin,df  fw^eyVitiF.'      Under Cominius.  ^    '-    '"'     * 

veigle.—      -      '*':*/►♦.  ^.         • .  V.  -^^    ' '       Ftown  With  »»>/«»? and  1«ne* '  » 


Why  fbre^H:^  tboii  fpgar  oti  that  ^bdttlid 
fpider,    .      '  -  '    '" 
Wbofd  deadly  web  infn(iutb  tfaeeabout.  Sbitk. 
•She  iHfnir*if       - 

Mankind  wftK-ber  fair  lo6k«. •     M^ion. 

By  long  eiperiencp  Duifey  .may  il6  dt/ubt  ; 
//Vxi^rf  a  giidgeor^,  orperhaps'ab  trau^ ; 


thefe  toWers  ft*  injbtafian^  refrigerathm,  cooiefWl- 
lion,  and  ibr'the  tieltr  of  divers  meteors.  Matmm 
•—If  it  hath  Y)Ot  a  fufficient  infolatim  it  looketti 
pale,  and  ^attains  not  its  laudable  colour:  if  itfe 
funned  too  long,  it  fuffereth  atorrefadtion.  iSriMMf. 
<i.)li<S0LATi0N^  in  pharmacy,  ie  a  method  of 
preparing  fi^its,  drugs,  (Sec  by  ezpofing  them  to 
tfaeh^at  of  the  Ain'srays;  ^Khertodry,  tomata- 
rate,  or  to  ihafpen  them ;  as  is  done  in  vUiegflr, 

'figSy&C.  .  * 

.  '•  INSOLENCE.  \  n,f.  [^JbUncty  Fr.  itMeMa. 
•  IN50LENCY.  5  Lat.)  Pride  e<»rted  In  ooh- 
tenrptuous  and  overbearing  treatment  of  otfacvs; 
petukint  contempt. — They  could  notreftrain  tile 
infoUncy  of  0*Neal,  who,  findings  none  now  to 
withrftand  him/  made  himfelf  lord  iff  thofeiew 
geople  that  now  renaatned.   .  Spen/eri^* 
*        'Such  Y  nature. 
Tickled  wit|i  good  fuccefs,  dilBatns  the  Aadoiir 
Whiefa'h^  treads  on  at  noofi;  bat  r-do  wonder 
H?8  tnfiUncei^n  brook  tO  be  commanded 
■"   ■     ~        ■  Shdk. 

MUim. 


-ments  are  the%af^i>and(b«res  upea 
wkidi  Ood'^eiks  thein/^/^nrf  ^^aer8,and  ftay« 
their  p^^Ud'Wai^s.    '^TiiMfiit^'^^  <-*  - 
.  '  '  'The  fteady4yraiM  mffcny  •  ' 

l¥ho  wiih^tlMf  IhoughtlefS'M^Mc^of  bofi«V' 
~  ^tprlpon  ildhev purfuesUte cmel <^hafe. 
.....  ^.,  ^     ,-     .       .  •..    :"*.'    "    "•.'/    -^''-'fi     ^bomjhu. 

Thougli  Difyden  oftce  excfeim'd  in.par^af  lUt^,  ■*— ^Tnefekr  of  anyviOlence^eftlieragBiAft'her  owa 
He  fhh4-^becaiffe  the^mah  attempts  to  wtite.  *  perfon  oragatnfb'her'  fon,-  might/ deter  Penelope 

'  Kfdon.  '  from  t^flng  any  endeftrours  to  tembit  men  of  fudh 
1.  To  intangle' in  difficulties  or  perplexities. —  ^-m/o^yrcr  and  power.  Bi^oome. 
That  wtiich  in'^  great  part,^in*the  weight  ieft ,  ♦  To  INSOLENCE.  *;.«t.  \[firbm  the  nounj 
caufes  belonging  to^thi8.prefent.controverfy,  hath  'To  Mbit  \A0  treat  witft  tonfempt'  A  very  bad 
infniared  t¥e'Ti^jg%  both'  of  fundr^'  gbod  and  word.— The  bifhops,  who  wa^e  firft  faulty,  uffo' 
of  foQ^cwdl  liekm^'hlen,  is^themanifeft'^xtitli  tf  kncfd^  and  alfaulted.  Kinf^  O&drUs. 
certain  irra^raf  nrinriTiln.  *nrher«nt)an  the  /wrfi-        ♦  INSOEBNT*  <k^*.  [tf^fbieritf  Fn'  wfoienSf  Lrt.] 


.  n:J^  (from  in/nan.]  He  that  in- 


certain  generat  principles,  Whereupon'  the  ordi- 
nances that  ferveforuftiaiproraice  in  the  church 
of  Gpd  are  grounded.. "  K<>»*/r;-i-That  the  hypb- 
crite  reign  nptj  Itft  ttie  people  be  m^^irri/.  y^b 
xxxiv.  3oi    J.  Enfiiart  is  more  frequent 

•INSNAREIl.      ^  ' 
fnares.  ,  ,,,^^_ 

♦  INSOBRffiTY; »./  [i«  and /oWrtjr.l  Drunk- 
ennefs;  want  of '  fobriety.— He  whofe  confcience 
upbraids  him  wrtb^rofanenefs  towards  God,  and 
injbhrktj  toiwardv  hinfifelf,  if  he  is  jiift  to  himlUf, 
if  he  is  jull,to  his  neighbour,  he  thinks  he  hat 
quitfcores.    Dnajt/Puty, 

*  lNSOCIABL£«  adf.[ififidabU,  Vr.utfbaahs" 
l/i,  Lat.']   a.'Aver^  from  con verfation. —  . 

If  this  auftere  iftfodable  life 
Change,  not  ytfnr  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood. 

SJbuJi, 
a*  Incapable  of  connexion  or  union,— The  loweft 
ledge  orrow  muit  be  merely  of  ftone,  clofely  laid. 


Contemptuous  of  others ;  haughty;  overbeafiog, 
'—We  haveiiot  pHlagM  thMc  rich  provinces  which 
we  refcued :  vi^pry  itfelf  halh  not  made  us  ififo- 
ient  mailers.     'AtUrhwrj*  • 

«  INSOLENTLY,  aiv.  [iV/^^'^r;]  Withcofi- 
tempt  of  others  j  haughtily ;  rudely:—  ' 

What  I  mull'di$rove, 
-  He  infoienHf  talk'd  to  me  of  love.  Thrjfden* 

Not  faAion,  when  it  Ihook  thy  regal  feat} 
Not  fenates,  infidently  loud, 
^    Thofe^ehoesofathoughtteftcrowd, 
Could  ^arp  thy  foul  to  their  unjuft  decree. 

Dryden. 
—Bfiant,  naturally  of  an  haughty  temper,  treated 
bim  very  infolcn^t  more' like  a  criminal  than  A 
prifoner  of  war.'  Addifam. 

♦  INSOLVABLE.  tfiy.  p)^/v<iWfrFr.  /«  arid 
yo/vf.J  I.  Not  to  be  fohred ;  not  to  be  cleared  ; 
.        .,        .   inextricable ;  fuch  at  admitrof  no  Solution,  or  ei- 
without  mortar,  which  is  a  general  cantion  for  all   plication.-^pend  a  few  thoi^hts  on  the  pu^dibg 
parts  in  building  diat  are  contiguous  to  board-or   inquiries  concerning  v^cuulns,-^  the  dodrine  of  m- 
timber,  vbecaufe  Kme  and  wood  are  infic'mhU^  finities,indfvifibIes,and4ttcommenfurabiea,vHito- 


Wotton. 

INSOKQ,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coafi; 
40  leagues  fromtbe  fea. 

♦  To  INSOLATB.  V.  a.  {inffo,  Lat.]  To  dry 
in  the  fan ;  to  expoie  XfS  the  adion  of  the  fun.   • 

( i.)r*  INSOLATION.  »./.  [in/ohthttt  ¥rendit 
from  mfiiatf.]    Expofition  to  the  fun.— We  ufe 


in  there  appear  feme  wJhlif^Me'diBcxAtici.  WatU. 
a.  Thatcannot  be  paid. 

*  INSOLUBLE,  adj.  {infolMet  9u  iB/bfiMUf 
Lat.]  I.  Not  to  be  clewed  ;  not  to  be  rejolved.-^ 
Admit  this,  and  what  ihaKthe  Scripture  be  but  a 
fnare  and  a  torment  to  weak  eonlciences,  filling 
them  with  infinite  fcrupulofities,  dottbtf  ii/^luhle. 

and 
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9jkd  extreme 'defpair  {  Hooker.  %*  Not  to  be  dif- 
.  folved  or  feparated.—Stony  matter  may  ^row  in 
aqy  parj  of  a  (luman  body;  for,  when  any  thing 
mfitvhk  flicks  in  any  part  of  the  body»  it  gathers 
a  cruft  about  it.    Arhtubnot. 

•  :IN3Ql.VENCY.  »./-  \Uomtnfohvint.\  Ina- 
)>ility  to  pay  debts.  An  adt  of  injfoi'vetic}  js  a  law 
i>y  which  imprisoned  debtors  are  releafed  with- 
out payment^    

•  INSOLVENT.  aJj.  [in  Md/oho,  Lat.]  Un- 
able  ta^pay*-r-By,  public  declaration  be  proclatm- 
ied  hipiSelf  m/oivent pi  tho(e  yaft  fums  he  had  taken 
upon  credU.  JBiKv^A— A  farmer  accufed  his  guards 
for  robbing  him  of  oxep,  and  the  emperor  (hot 
the  offiispderBy  .but.deoiiaiiding  reparation  of  the 

^ccufec.for  fo  mpny  brave  Cello wsr  and  finding 
im  in/oiventf  compoandfcf  the  matter  by  taking 
his  life.  A4difon, — An  infolvent  is  a  man  that  can- 
not pay  his-dcbtg,    W^u,^ 

Infulvent  tenant  pf  incumbered  fpace..  Smart* 

•  INSPMUCH.  eonj.  [mfi  much.]  i,So  that ; 
to  fuch  a  degree  that. — It  hath  ever.l^een  (he  ufe 

.  of  the  conqueror  tp  defpiie  th^  langvi^age  of  the 

;  conqueredt  And  tQ  force  him  to  U^n  his  i  fo  did 

:  the  Romans  airways  ufe»  infomuck  ,(bat,  the|w  is  no 

nation  but  is  fpriakled.witli  their,JUngu^ev5^- 

fer.—To  m^fi.  gvpuftd  fertile,., aihes excel}  info- 

#9iir6  as  the.  countries  about  Jfil^Qa.;)x^ve  aoiends 

made  them,  Ux  tb^mifchiefs  tb<..eicup4ionado. — 

•  Jl^yon.-^Simonides  was  an  excellent  poety  injo- 

ymuch  that  be  made  hjs  fortune  iky  it*   VEfir^ge. 

•pThey  madetkeuneven  ground  about  their  ne(l» 

$itf^muib  thai  the  flate  did  iM>t  lie  flat  upon  it,  but 

left  a  free  paflage  underneath*    Aidijon.    a«  This 

word  is  growing  obfolete. '         n 

*     ♦  r9  INSPECT.  V-  m,  {iftJ^Uk^  inJ^QwiH  Lat.] 

Tp  look  into  by  way  of  examination. 

(i.) ♦  INSPECTION. ^./.  linJfHfaum, Fr.  injpec 
ikt  Lat]  1.  Prying  eyaminatious  narrpw  and  dole 
iuTfey. —  ,. 

'  With  oarrow  feaisph,  and  with  $M/pc5hn4eep9 
Confider  every  creature^j  Milton. 

*-«Our  religion  is  a  religion  that  dares  to  be  un- 
derftood ;  that  offers  idelf  to  the  fearcb  of  the  in- 
quifitive,  to  the  ht/p^hn  of  the  fevcreft  and  the 
xnoft  awakened  reafon  ;  for*  being  fecure  of  her 
fubftantial  truth  and  purity,  ibe  knows  that  for 
her  to  be  feen  and  iooked  into*  is  to  be  embraced 
and  admired,  as  there  needs  no  greater  argument 
for  Aientoioveti&e  light  than  to -fee  it.  South.  %. 
Superintendance  I  prefioing  care.  In  the  firft 
ienfe  it  ihould  have  into  before  the*  obieA,  and  in 
the  iecoud  fenle  may  admit  over  s  but  authors 
confound  them.— We  may  iafely  conceal  our  g;ood 
deeds,  wl\en  they  run  no  hazard  of  being  diverted 
to  improper  f  nds,  for  want  of  our  own  vi^effioa. 
Atteriurj^^We  ihould  apply  ourfelves  to  ftudy 
the  perfeAions  of  God,  and  to  procure  lively  and 
vigorous  imprefiionsof  his  perpetual  prefeoce  with 
ysy  and  bt/pe&ioH  over  us.  Atterhuty.^Tht  divine 
^nji^aion  into  the  affairs  of  the  worlds  doth  necef- 
farily  follow  from  the  nature  and  being  of  God ; 
and  he  that  denies  this*  doth  implicitly  deny  his 
exigence..   Bcntlep. 

(«.)  iNSPSCTlONt  TaiAL  BY,  Or  BY  BXAMlNa- 

TioN,  is  when  9  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a 
caufci  in  ibtne  point  or  inue>  being  either  the  prin- 
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cipal  queilion,  or  arijing  cqllateraUy  outof-it^  but 
being  evidently  the  6bj?ft  of  TenjTe,  the  judges  of 
the  court,  upon  the  teftimony  of  their  own  fenfes, 
fhall  decide  the  point  in  dlfpute.  For,  where  the 
aifirniattve  or  negative  of  a,  (^ueftion  is  matter  of 
fuch  obvious  determination,  it  is  not  thought  ne- 
ceHafy  to  fummon  a  jury  to  decide  it ;  who  an; 
properly  called  in  to  inform  the  confcicnce  of  tbe 
court  of  dubious  fads:  and* therefore,  when  tbe 
fadt',  from  its  nature,  mud  be  evident  to  the  court, 
either  from  ocular  demonllration  or  other  irrefra- 
gable proof,  there  the  law  depaiti  from  its  ufual 
jrefort,  the  verdid  of  la  men,  and  relies  on  the 
judgment  of  tbe.court  alone.  As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit 
to  reverfe  a  fxoe'foc  non-age  of  the  cognixor,  br  to 
(kt  alide  a  ftatute  or  cognizahde  entered  into  by 
an  infant ;  here,  and  in  other  caieaof  the  like  fort, 
a  writ  (ball  idue  to  the  iheriff','c6nuiiandiDg  him 
that  be  conftrain  the  iaid  par^y  to  appear,  that  it 
may  be  afcertaiiied  by  the  view  of  his  body  by  the 
kind's  jufticesf  whether  it  be  of  full  age  or  not: 
Vt^ffr  iJ^wn,  eorforUJui  con^are  poterit  jufiici- 
ami  no/friif  Ji  praiiHUi  an  Jit  pUn^  ^atis  ntcne* 
if,  h^ever,  the  coust  haat.  Ujpca  inrpetftion,  any 
doubt  of*  the  age  of  \he  pjirty  i[a8  may  frequently 
he  the«cafe),  it  may  proceed  ta  take  proofs  of  tbe 
party  ^and  particufarly  may  examine  the  infant 
hino^lf  upon  an  oatl^  of  voir  dire,  veritaiem  ditere; 
that^is^.  to  make  true  anCwers  to,  fuch  queftions  as 
thV  court  &all  demand. of  him ;  or  the  court  may 
Maminehis  mother^  his  god-Cather,  or  the  like. 

(x.)  •  INSPECTCCfJC  «.jC  £Latin.]  4  prying 
examiner. — 

With  theiijf  new  light  our  ho\d  in/^Qors  prefs. 

Like  ChaiBf  to  fliew  their  father^a  nakednefs. 
.....",.,  ^.Denbam, 
a.  A  fu^intendent.j^Yoiutg  pieh. pfiay  travel  un- 
der a  wiii^  infieSor-  or  tutor  tq  different  parts,  that 
they  may  bnng  home  ufefut  knbiprledgie.   Watts. 

U.)iiisF£CToa,,{Heb.  )in»  hhazen.)  in  the  Jew- 
lib  fpagogue,  3L\k  officer  whoie  buunefs  coofiils 
particularly  in  iafoeding  tbe  prayers  and  Jeflbns, 
m  preparing  and  mowing  them  to  the  reader,  and 
ftanding  by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right  {  and  if  be 
miftakes,  to  corred  him. 

( J.)  iNSPBCToas,  in  ther Roman  hw»  were  fuch 
pmona  as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of 
lands  and  eSejQ:^  in  order  to  the  adjufting  of  pm- 
portjooing  taxes  and  impo&tioQJi  to  every  man's 
eftate. 

•  INSPERSION- «./.  Isn^Jot  Lat.]  A  fprink- 
ling  upon.    Ainfiworth. 

«  To  INSPHERE.  v.  a.  Unsaid  J^here.]  To 
place  in  an  orb  or  fphere.— 

Where  thofe  immortal  ihapeB 
Of  Wight  aierial  fpirits  live  i^her^d. 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  ierene  air,  Mton. 

•  INSPIRABLE.  ifdj.  [from  in/pire.}  Which 
may  be  drawn  in  with  the  breath ;  which  may  be 
infufed.— *To  theie  infpirahie  hurts,  we  ma^  enu- 
merate thoie  they  fulUip  from  their  expiration  of 
fuliginous  fteams.    Hnrvet. 

(i.)  •  INSPIRATION.  n.f.  [from  «i|/^.]  i* 
The  a£t  of  drawing  in  the  breath.^Iii  any  inflam- 
matioa  of  the  dij^hragmy  the  fymptoms  are  a 
violent  fevert  and  a  moft  «xquifite  pain  increafed 
upon«2/^«/J0«»  by  which  it  is  diftinguiflnedfirom 

a  pleurify^ 
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a  plenrify^  in  which,  the  greateft  pain  ifl  in  expira- 
tion. Arhntlmot.  a.  The  aift  of  breathing  into 
ttny  thing.  3.  Infufxon  of  ideas  into  the  (uind  by 
a  fuperior  power.—     ,  , 

I  never  fpake  with  her  in  all  my  Jife, 
— How  can  (he  then  call  us^by  our  name8» 
(Jnlefs  it  be  by  infyiration  ?  Shak, 

— Yonr  fether  was  ever  virtuoua,  and  holy  men 
at  their  death  have  good  infpirationj.  SbaA. 

We  to  his- high  infpiration  owe» 
That  what  was  done  before  the  flood  we  know. 
■"  Denbam. 

What  the  tragedian  wrote,  the  lateiuccefs 
Declare*  was  inlpiratiofif  and  nor  guefs.  Dtnh. 
-^In/piraiion  is  ^yhen  an.  overpowering  impreflion 
of  any  propodtion  is  made  upon  the  mind  by  God 
himfetf^  that  gives  a  convincing  andifidubttabte 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  it :  fo  were 
the  prophets  and  the  apoftles  MfpirtiU    Watts. 

(1.)  Inspiration,  among  dtttnes,  {$  i,  dtf,  3.) 
implies  the  complying  of  c,ertain  extraordinary 
and  fupemataral  notices  or  motions  into  the  foul, 
or  anv  fupernatural  influence  of  God  upon  the 
mind  of  a  rational  creature,  whereby  he  is  ^rm. 
ed  to  any  degree  of  iotelledual  improvements,  td 
which  he  could  not,  or.  would  not,  in  ia^»  have  at* 
uined  in  a  natural  way.  Thus  the  pi^ophets  fpoke 
hy  divine  infpiration.  Some  authors  reduce  the 
infpiration  of  the  facred  wdters  to  a  particular 
care  of  Providence,  which  prevented  any  thing 
they  had  faid  ftom  failing  or  coming  to  nought ; 
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ers.  Befidcs,  the  facred  writings  tair  noTany  ob« 
vious  internal  marks  of  this  divine  original,  in 
the  excellence  of  their  do^rines,  the  fpirituality 
and' elevation  of  their  deOgn,  the  majefty  and  fim- 
pHcity  of  their  ftyle,  the  agreement  of  their  vari- 
ous parts,  and  their  efficacy  on  mankind;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  from  its  earlieft  ages,  a  conftant 
tradition  that  the  facred  books  were  written  by 
the  extraordinary  afiiftance  of  the  Spirit,  which 
muft  at  lead  amount  to  fuperintendent  infpira- 
tion. But  it  has  been  controverted  whether  this 
infpiration  extended  to  every  minute  circumftance 
in  their  writings,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  moft  abfolute 
fenfe  plenary.  Jerome,  Grotius,  Erafmus,  Epifco- 
pius,  and  many  others^  maintain  that  it  wa^  j}ot ; 
wbilft  others  contend,  that  the  emphatical  -man- 
ner in  which  our  Lord  fpeaks  of  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  upon  them,  and  in  whic^  they  theni- 
felves  fpe.ik  of  their  own  writings,  will  juftify  oiir 
believing  that  their  infpiration  was  plenary,  unlefs 
there  be  very  convincing  evidence  brought  on  the 
other  fide  to  prove  that  it  was  not :  and  if  we  al- 
low that  there  were^fome  errors  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  as  it  came  from  the  bands  of  the  apoftles^ 
there  may  be  great  danger  of  fubverting  the  main 
pvirpofe  and  deitgn  of  it;  as  this  would  leave  end- 
lefs  room  to  debate  the  importance  both  of  fa&s 
and  do^rines. 

(3.)  Inspiration,  among  the  Heathens.  The 
priefls  and  prieftefles  were  faid  to  be  divinelv  in- 


mahitaining,  that  they  never  were  really  infpired  ^  fpired  when  they  gave  oracles^-^The  poettfalfo 


either  with  knowledge  or  expreflTion,  According 
to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  is  no  more  than  a  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facied  writers  to  be  miftaken.  It  is  a  com- 
mon 'opiliioa»  thut  the  infpiration .  of  >  the  Holy 
Spirit  regardd  only  the  matter,  not  the  ftyle  or 
words ;  and  this  feems  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simon's 
dodrine  of  dire<ftion.  Theological  writers  have 
enumerated  feveral  kinds  of  infpiration :  fuch  as, 
1.  In^irattqn  of  Juperintendencj^  in  which  God  fo 
influences  and  direds  the  mind  of  any  perfon,  as 
to  keep  him  more  fecure  from  error,  in  fome  va- 
rious and  complex  difcourfe,  than  he  would  have 
been  merely  by  the  ufe  of  his  natural  faculties  ; 
a.  Plenary  juptrintendent  infpitaiwn^  which  ex- 
cludes any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  per- 
formance fo  fuperintended ;  3.  Iftfpiration  of  eU- 
vaikn^  where  the  faculties  a<ft  in  a  regular,  and,- 
33  it  feems,  in  a  common  manner,  yet  are  raifed 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  fo  that  the  compofure 
fhall,  upon  the  whole,  have  more  of  the  true  fub- 
lime  pathetic,  than  natural  genius  could  have 
given ;  and,  4.  Injpiratiom  cf  fugge/iwni  when  the 
ufe  of  the  faculties  is  fuperfeded,  and  God  fpeaks 
diredly  to  the  mind,  making  fuch  difcoveries  to 
it  as  it  could  not  olherwife  have  obtained,  and 
diftating  the  very  words  in  whicb^uch  difcove- 
ries are  to  be  commuflicatedy  if  they  are  defigned 
as  a  meOage  to  others.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
the  New  Teftament  was  written  by  a  fuperinten* 
dent  iafptration  ;  for  without  this  the  diicourfes 
and  dodrines  of  Chrifl  could  not  have  been  faith- 
fully recorded  by  the  evangelifts  and  apoftles ; 
nor  cottkl  they  hive  afliimed  the  authority  of 
speaking  the  words  of  Chrift,  and  evinced  this  air- 
thority  by  the  adbi^l  exercife  of  micacul^^s  powt 
Vol.  XII.  Part  i. 


laid  claim  to  it ;  and  therefore  always  invoked 
Apollp  and  the  Mufes  at  the  beginning  of  any 
great  work. 

(4}  Inspiration,  in  phytic,  [§  if  deft.)  is  that 
adion  of  the  breaft>  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs;  in  which  fenfe,  infpiration  is  a 
branch  of  refpiration,  and  ftands  oppofed  to  Ex- 
piration. This  admiiTion  of  the  air  depends 
immediately  on  its  fpring  or  eiafticity,  at  the  time 
when  the  cavity  of  (he  breaft  is  enlarged  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  particularly  by 
the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  downwards :  fo  that 
the  air  does  not  enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are 
dilated ;  but  thefe  dilate,  becaufe  the  air  enters 
within  them.  Nor  is  i(  the  dilatation  of  the  breaft: 
which  draws  in  the  air,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
though  this  is  a  condition  abfolutely  necelTary  to 
tnfptration ;  but  an  adhial  intruQon  of  the  air  into 
the  lungs.    See  Respiration. 

it,)*  To  INSPIRE.  V.  a.  [in/pnos  Lat.  infpiret^ 
Fr.]    I.  To  breathe  into. — 
Ye  nine,  defcend  and  fing« 

The  breathing  inftruments  infpire.  Pope. 

a.  To  infufe  by  breathing.— He  knew  not  his 
Maker,  and  he  that  mfpired  into  him  an  adive 
ITouI,  and  breathed  jn  a  living  fpirit.    HTtfd.  xv.  1 1. 

3.  To  infufe  into  the  mind;  to  imprefs^ipon  the 
fancy.— 

I  have  been  troubled  in  my  fleep  this  night ; 
But  dawning  day  uew  comfort  hath  m/pir\i. 

Sbak. 

Then  to  the  heart,  infpird 
Vema4  delight.      ...  .       .     Msltjon. 

4.  Toooimate  by  fupernatural infuIioD.-<- 

North'  in/pir^-d 

Caftalian  Ipring... Miltoa^ 

'  "D'd  Erato 
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*  Erato,  thy  poet's  mind  in/f^iret 
,  And  fin  his  foul  with  thy  ccleftial  fire.  Dryden. 
*-The  letters  are  often  read  to  the  young  reli- 
"giouB,  to  in/pirf  with  fcntfments  of  virtue.  Addif. 
'5.  To" draw  in  with  the  breath. — By  means  of  ful- 
phurous  coal  fmokcs  the  lungs  are  ftifled  and  op- 
prefled,  whereby  they  are  forced  to  inffiirr  and 
expire  the  air  with  difficulty,  in  coniparifon  of 
the  facility  of  in/jf>irf»g' mA  expiring  the  air  in  the 
country.    Hawfy.-^ 

His  balefiif  breath  in/piring  as  he  glide* ; 

Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  rides.  Dryd* 

(a-l  •  To  Irf'spiRE.  1^.  ft.  To  draw  in  the  breath ; 

bppoled  to  expire  — If  the  in/pirhjf  and  ekpirmjf 

cfrgan  of  any  animal  be  ftopt,  it  fuddenly  yields 

to  nature  and  dies.     Walton. 

•^^INSPIRER.  n.  f.  [from  inj),ire.'\  He  thfljt  in- 
J{)ifes.-^To  the  infinite  God,  the  on^nipotent 
creafor  and  preferver  of  the  world,  the  moft  gra- 
cious redeemer,  fanftifier,  and  infpirer  of  man- 
kind, be  all  honour.    Derbem, 

♦  To  INSPIRIT.  n>.  a,'[m/pHf.'}  To  animjlte^ 
to  a^ate';  to  fill  witb  life  and  vigour ;  to  en^ 
liven ;  to  invigorate ;  to  encourage. — It  has  pleaf- 
ed  God  to  in/pirit  and  adtuate  all  his  evangelical 
methods  by  a  concurrence  of  fiipematural  ftrengtW, 
which  makes  it  not  only  eligible  but  poflible ;  ef»fy 
and  pleafant  to  do  whatever  he  commands  us '  De- 
caj  ^AWj?.— Atdifcreet  ufe  of  becoming  ceremo- 
nies renders  the  fervice  of  the  citurch  iblemn  and 
afn^Aing,  tnfpirifs  the  fluggifh,  and  inflames  even 
the  devout  worftiipper.  Atte'rhurj. — ^The*courage 
of  Agamemnon  is  infftriltd  by  love  of  empire  and 
ambition.    Pope. — 

Let  joy  or  eafe»  let  affluence  or  content, 
And  the  gay  confcience  of  a  life  well  fpent, 
'  Calm  ev*ry  thought,  in/pirit  ev'ry  grace, 
•  Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  fmtle  upon  thy  face.  Popf, 

•  To  INSPISSATE. -tr.  a.  [in  andj^i^aj,  Lat.] 
To  thicken ;  to  make  thick.^Sugar  doth  in/pi/- 
fnte  the  fpirits  of  the  wine,,  and  maketh  them  not 
io  eafy  to  refolve  into  vapour.  Bacon. — ^This  oil, 
farther  inJfpiffaUd  hjf  evaporation,  turns  into  balm. 
Arhutbnof.  , 

•  JNSPISSATION.  n.f.  [from  injpijjbte,']  The 
tOi  of  making  any  liquid  thick. — The  effe^  is 
wrought  by  the  in/pijjhtion  of  the  air.  Baeon.-^ 
Recent  unne  will  cryftaHiae  by  tn/piffotiom'  and 
aiTord  a  fkit  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.    Arhvthnot* 

INSPRUCK,  Of  Ynmsijruog,  a  city  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  Tirol,  fo  namini  from  the  Inn,  which 
runs  by  it.  It  has  a  noble  caftle  or  palace,  for- 
merly the  refidence  of  the  Archduket  of  Auftria, 
with  a  cathedral  where  ther  are  buried.  The 
houfes,  though  built  ifi  the  German  tafte,  are  ra- 
ther hand  fomer;  and  tbeftreets,  thoUgh  oiirrow, 
remarkably  well  paved.  The  fortifications  are 
trifiiTfg,  but  the  natural  fnftneiTes  of  the  country 
forjn  a  barrier,  fo  perfeAly  inacceiiible  to  any 
enemy,  that'even  the  Great  Gaftavus  Adolphus, 
after  having  over-run  the  other  parts  <rf  Germany, 
could  never  make  any  impreffion  upon  this.  In- 
1671,  the  £ mperor Leopold  T.  converted  the gyin- 
nanum  of  the  Jefuits  into  an  univerfity,  which 
was  enriched  by  the  empreis*queen,  Mary  The- 
refa,  with  twb  valuable  colleAibns  of  books  ^om 
the  citadel  »t  Ambra%  a&d  the  imperial  library  at 
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Vienna.  Iiifpnick  ia  feated  in  a  plcafant  valley, 
17 'miles  NW.  of  Brixen,  and  60  S.  of  Munich. 
Lon.  iv.  27.  £.  Lat,  47.  13.  N..  It  ia  now  fubjed 
to  Bavaria.    See  Tirol. 

*  INSTABILITY,  n.f.  [inJlahtHtasy  from  «. 
ftabiliie^  Fr.  inftahilis^  Lat.]  Inconftancy ;  fickle- 
nefs ;  mutability  of  opinion  or  coDdti^.^/iy?a^r. 
lity  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  it  dif- 
pofee  men  to  wander  frop  one  fchemc  of  govern- 
ment to  another ;  fuch  a  ficklenrfs  cannot  but  be 
fatal  to  our  ow^n  country.    Addifon.  * 

*  INSTABLE,  adj.  {inJlahHii^  Lat.]  Inconftantt 
changing.    See  Unstablf. 

*  To  INSTALL,  ny.  a.  \infialler^  Fr.  waod/fl//.] 


To  advance  to  any  rank  or  offiy,  by  piacmg  id 
the  feat  Cir  (tall  proper  to  that  condition.-* 
She  migns  a  goddefs  now  among  the  iaints, 
That  whilom  was  the  faint  of  ihepherds  light, 
And  is  inJtuUfd  now  in  heaven's  height,  ^fcnftr, 

Cranmer  is  retmn'd  with  welcome, 
/n>^tf//V  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury.  ^hak. 

— The  king'chofe  him  mafter  of  the  horfr,  after 
thi6  he  VfftH^infiailrd  of  the  mpft  nt)b!e  order,  tfot. 

•  INSTALLATION,  n.f.  [in/ailation,  French, 
from  inffitU»]  The  ad  of  giving  viBbie  potTefiioo  of 
a  rank  Or  office,  by  placing  in  the  proper  ftat.— 
Upon  the  eledtjon  the  biihop  gives  a  mandate  for 

.  bis  inftaliation.    Ayliffe. 

(i.)  ♦  INSTALMENT.  n.f  [from  inJtaU.'\  i. 
'The  kdt  of  inftallingr- 

Is  it  not  eafy 
Tomake  Lord  William  Haftings  of  our  mind. 
For  the  infialmmt  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  feat  royal  ?  Sbak. 

ft.  The  feat  in  which  one  is  inflalied. 

Search  Windfor-caftle,  elve?, 
The  fever^l  chairs  of  order  look  you  fcour ; 
Each  fair  infiolment',  coat,  and  feveral  creft, 
With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  Weft  ?       ^ak, 
(%.)  Instalment  is  derived  ifrom  the  Latin 
iVv,  ^m^flbUum^  a  term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  a  church, 
in  the  choir,  or  a  ferit  or  bench  in  a  court  of  juftice, 
&c.    VofiiQs  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  Ger- 
man origin.    It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  tndudtion 
of  a  (^ean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  dig- 
nitary, into  the  pofiTeflion  of  his  ftali,  or  proper 
feat,  iu  the  cathedral  church  to  which  he  belongs: 
fometifnes  alfo  called  installation.    It  is  like- 
wifc  ufed  for  the  ceremony,  whereby  the  knights 
of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their  raok,  io  the  cba» 
pel  of  St  George  at  Wiodfor. 

♦  To  INSTANCE.  «. «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
give  or  offer  any  example.— Aa  to  falfe  citatioos, 
that  the  world  may  fee  bow  little  he  is  to  be  truft- 
ed,  I  (halV  infianu  in  two  or  three  about  which  he 
makes  the  loudeft  clamour,  niotfon^-^ln  tragedy 
and  fatire,  this  age  and  the  laft  have  exceed  the 
ancients ;  and  I  would  ihflanoe  ia  Shakefpeare  of 
the  former,  in  Dorfet  of  the  latter  fort.   X>rydtn. 

•  INSTANCE;)*/.  ImfiafUt,  Fr.]    u  Im- 

*  INSTANCY; )  pormnitv  5  urgency ;  foUd- 
tation  -— Chriftiin  men  fhould  much  better  frame 
tbemfelves  to  thofe  heavenly  precepts  which  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  with  fo  great  htftancy^  gave  tts 
concerning  peace  and  unity,  if  we  did  concur  to 
have  the  ancient'  oeuncils  renewed.  ^B^oktr^  %n 
Motive;  influence;  prefling  argument.  Not 
now  lA  ttie.   She  dwells  fo  fecarety  upon  her  ho* 

iio«ir, 
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0oar,  that  folly  dares  not  prefent  Hfelf.    Now, 
coukl  I  come  toiler  with  anydtrcAionin  my  handy 
01/  defines  had  inflame  and  argument  to  commeiKl 
themfeives.  Shak.  Mtrrj  Wives  oflVittdfor. 
The  inflamees  that  fecond  marriage  move^ 
Are  bafe  refpeds  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 

Soak* 
3.  Profecution  or  procefs  of  a  fuit.— The.  inftanee 
of  a  caufc  is  faid  to  be  that  judicial  procefs  which 
is  made  from  the  conteft.«tton  of  a  fuity  even  to 
the  time  of  pronouncing  fentence  in  the  caufc,  or 
till  the  end  of  three  years.  Ayllff^t  Parergon,  4. 
Example;  document.-- 

Yet  doth  this  aacideitt 
So  far  exceed'  all  infiance^  all  difcourfe, 
That  I  am  ready  to  diHrud  mine  eyes,  ^hak^ 
"^In  fumacee  of-  copper  and  brafs^  where  vitriol 
is  often  caft  m^  there  rifeth  fuddenly  a  fly,  Which 
fometimes  moveith  on  the  walls  of  the  furnace ; 
foroetimes  in  the  fire  below ;  and  dieth  prefently 
as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  the  furnace:  which  is  a  no- 
ble infianee^  and  worthy  to  be  weighed.  Bacon,-^ 
We  find  in  {itftory  inftanus  of  perfuns.  Who*  af- 
ter their  prifons  have  been  Bung  open,  have  cho- 
fen  rather  to  laoguifli  inr  their  dungeons,  than  flake 
their  miferable  lives  and  fortifies  up6o  the  fuccefs 
of  a  revoiution^  Wi/i/f/aii.-~-The  greateft  faints  are 
fometimes  made  the  moft  remarkable  mftaftces  of 
fuffering,  ' AUerhury, — Suppofe  the  /*arth  (hou'd 
be  removed  nearer  to  the  fiin,  iod  revolve  for  w- 
,^anee  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  the  whole  ocean 
wouW  boil  with  beat,  hentley. — ^The  ufe  of  Injian^ 
as  is  :o  illuftrate  and  explain  a  difHcvlty ;  .^nd 
thir  end  is  belt  cofwered  by  fuch  Jnflances  as  are 
familiar  and  common.  Baier  on  Learning,  5.  State 
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InJiMt  he  flew,  with  hofpitable  haftc, 

And  the  new  friend  with  courteous  air  embrac  d. 

Pop€. 

(a.)  •  Instant,  »f./.[i»^««/fFr.J    i.lifianih 

fuch  a  part  of  duration  whciein  we  perceive  no 

fuccefljoo.  £tfci^.— There  is  fcarce  an  it^ani  br- 

twcen  their  flourifhing  and  their  not  being.  Hooker 

Her.  nimble  body  yet  in  time  muft  move» 

And  not  in  in/lantj  through  all  places  ftride ; » 
But  (he  is  nigh  and  far,  beneath,  above, 

In  point  of  time»  which  thought  cannot  divide. 
•  r  Daviei* 

*— At  any  injant  of  time  the  moving  atom  is  but 
in  one  fingle  point  of  the  Une  ;  therefore  all  but 
that  one  point  is  either  future  or  pad,  and  no 
other  parts  are  co-exiftent  or  contemporary  witl^  it. 
Bentl^i  Sermofij,  a.  A  particular  time* — ^I  can 
at  any  unfeafonable  injaat.vf  the  night  appoint 
her  to  look. out  at  her.  lady'.B  chamber  window. 
Sbakcjpeare.  3.  It  is  ufed  in  low  and  cpmmerqiil 
language  for  a  day  of  ikhepvefent  or  current  month. 
-—On  the  twentieth  /o/9afi/  it  is  my  intention  to 
erea  a  lion's  head.  Adiifan^*  Guardian. 

•  INSTANTANEOUS.-tf^'.MtfWJW*,  lat.] 
Done  in  an  inftant ;  adting  at  once  without  any 
perceptible  fucceilioh  ; .  a^i^in?  vritb  the  utmoft 
fpeed ;  done  with  the  utmoii  fpced.*-This  man* 
nerofthe  begionitig  or  ceaQ^  of  the  deluge  doth 
not  at  ali  agree  witb  tb^  it^/hmtaneous  anions  of 
cfealion  and  annihilation,  Burnetts  TJbeon, — 

The  rapid  radiance  ut^matanend  Arises 
.  Th^  UluminM. mountain.     •   ,       »       Thom/on, 

'*  INSTANTANEOUSLY*  ai^  [from  infian- 
tementui]  iTn  :ao  indiiifible point  of  time. — What  I 
hn^  heaiid  of  the  rainitig  of  frogs  came  to  my 


of  any  thlng^-^THefe  feem  as  if,  in  the  tim6  of  .thoii^lits.  there  being  reafon  to  conclude  that 


Edward  the  Firft,  f  hey  were  drawn  up  into  the 
form  of  law  in  the  firft  injame.  Hale.  6t.  OtcaiJon  ; 
ad.— The  performancej^  required  on  Wir  part, 
are  no  other  than*what  natural  reafon  has  endea- 
voured to  recommend^  even  in  the  moft  fevere  and 
difficult  iftflancej  of  duty.  Roger i^ — 

A  foul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  infianee  tryM, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride.  Pope, 
— If  Eufebia  has  lived  a^free  from  fin  as  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  human  nature,  it  is  becaufe  fne  is  always 
watching  and  guardingagainft  £L\i7iJtaneei  of  pride. 
Law's  Sewiouj  Call. 

(1.)  •  INSTAN  n  a4J  U^ant,  French  ;  irj^.ins, 
Lat]    I.  Preffing  ;  itgttit;  importunate ;  canxft. 
^Aod  they  were  itt/hiHt  with  loud  voices,  requiring 
•hat  he  might  be  cmc'rfied.  CuJke  xxni.  43. — Re- 
joicing in  hope ;  patient  in  tribulation  ;  continu- 
ing irflant  in  prayer.  J^omanjy  xii.  xi.    a.  Imme- 
diate ;  without  any  Jtime  intervening^  iprcfcciL 
Odf  good  old  friend,  beftow 
Tour  needful  oounfel  to  our  bafinelTeSt 
Which  crave  the  inftnm  ofe.    SM,  King  Lear. 
Th'  injhnt  ftroke  of  dealb  denounc'd  to-'d?y» 
Remov'd  far  off.  Milton. 

Nor  native  country  thou»  nor  friend,  (halt  fee; 
Kor  war  haft  thou  to  wage,  nor  year  to 'come ; 
Impendmg  death  is  thine,  and  injhf^i  doom. 

Prior. 
3*  Quick ;  makfaig  no  delay.— 

Xv^nff/withoutdiftmb  they  took  alarm.'  Milt. 
Oriev'd  that  a  vifitant  fo  long  Ihould  wait  \ 
Uooark'di  uahgooat'dt  at  a  naonacch's  gate ; 


tbofe  caiae  from  the  cicuds«.6r  were  injlantm^ify 
genenited.1  Her  ham. 

.  ♦  INSTANTLY,  adv.  {in/iaraer^  Lat.]  1.  Im- 
mediately ;  without  any  perceptible  intervention 
of  time.-«^In  a  great  whale,  the  fenfe  and  the  af- 
fects of  any  one  part  of  the  body  injiantlj  make  a 
tranf -iriion  throughout  the  whole  body.  Bacon^i 
t        bleep  infiantly  fell  on  me.   *  Milton. 

As  fev'ra>  winds  arife»  .  / 

Jtufl  fo  their  natm^es  alter  infiantfy.  Mafi  Firg, 
s.  With  urgent  importunity, 
.  *  7o  Instate,  v.  a.  {in  zndjiatc*]  1.  To  place 
in  a  certain  rank  or  condition.-^Tbiskind  of  cohh 
qucft  does  only  inflate  the  vidor  in  thcfs  right^ 
whit:h>'the  conquered  prince  had.  Hale. — Had  this 
gliftering  monfter  been  born  to  thy  poveriyy  he 
could  not  have  been  fo  bad ;  nor»  perhaps,  hid 
thy  birth  inflated  thee  in'  the  fame  grcatnefs, 
wouldft  thou  iiave  been  better.  5««/i&.— The  f  rft 
df  them  being  eminently  holy  and  dear  to  God» 
(hould  derive  a  bleffing  to  bis  pofterity  on  tbai 
account,  and  prevail  at  laft  to  have  them  alfotta» 
cepted  as  holy,  and  infiated  in  the  favour  of  God« 
AtterbuTf.  t.  To  inveft.  Obfolete.*^ 
•   For  his  poffeffions. 

Although  by  confilcation  they  are  ours. 

We  do  injate  and  widow  you  withal.       86ak. 

(!.).•  INSTAURATION. »./.  \inJhuration,¥r. 
infiauratiot  Latin.]  Reftoration ;  reparation ;  re* 
newal. 

(a.)  Instau&ation  is  by  feme  derived  from . 
thtMLztxniil/hyrumf  which  fignified  the  ^fool 
Dd.a  cf 
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of  things  neccfTary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds;  ascattle,  tools,  bamefs,  &c.  But  the 
Word  inftauntm  is  only  of  the  middle  age :  tnAau' 
ratio  is  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome 
derived  from  inftarj  like;  as  importing  a  thing 
being  brought  to  its  former  likeneft,  or  appear- 
ance.   See  Restauration. 

♦  INSTEAD  of,  prep.  [A  word  formed  by  the 
coalition  of  in  and  ftead^  place.]  j.  In  rooni  of; 
in  place  of.— 

They,  r«^M</ of  fruit, 
ChewM  bitter  afhes.  Milton. 

•-Vary  the  form  of  fpecch,  and  inflead  q/'the  word 
'church  make  it  a  qotftion  in  politics,  whether  the 
monument  bo  *in  danger,  ^twifl.  a.  Equal  to.~ 
This  v^  confideration  to  a  wife  man  is  inflead  4/ 
d  tboufand  afrgitm^ts,  to  iatisfy  him,  that,  <iu 
ttlTofe  time>i;'bo  Hidh  thing  was  believed.  Ttllotfon, 
3.  InJIead  is  fofenetimes  ufed  without  of.  In  the 
place ;  in  the  room.— 

He  in  derffioft  fets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  fp'rit,'  to  rafe   * 
Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  inflead 
To  fow  a  Janglin)B^  noiie  of  toagues  unknown. 

Milton, 

•  To  INSTEEP.  i©.  tf.  \in  ^udfleep,]  :i.  To 
foak ;  to  macerate  itt  itioiftu^. — 

Suffolk  firft  dM,  and  York,  alLhaggled  over, 
Comes  to  himwfaere  in  gore  he  lay  infltefd, 

d.  Lying  under  water.-i- 

The  guttered  rocks,  and  congregated  fands. 

Traitors  inftetpU  to  clog  the  giiiltlefs  keel.  Shak, 

(i.)  *  INSTEP. '«./.  [f^i  7XitJlep.'\  I.  The  jupper 

part  of  the  foot  where  it  joins  to  the. leg.— The 

caliga  was  a  military 'ihoe  ^ith  a  very  thick  fole, 

lied  above  the  inflep  with  leather  thongs.  Arkutb, 
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(1^  Instep, 'in  the  manege,  is  that  {last  of  a 
horfe's  hind  leg,'  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to 
.the  paftern  joint. 

INSTER,  a  river  of  Pruffia,  which  rifes  6  miles 
iNE.  of  Pilkallen,  and  joins  the  Pregel  Qearlnft«r- 
burg. 

INSTERBURG,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania, 
with  a  caftle  built  in  the  14th  century.  It  contains 
about  .3000  inhabitants,  and  lies  44  miles  £.  of 
Koniglberg. 

♦  To  INSTIGATE,  v.  a.  [infligo,  lAt,.infli^uer^ 
Pcench.]  To  urge  to  ill ;  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a 
crime. 

>  INSTIGATION.  «./  [inftigation,  Fr.from 
in/iigmte,]  Incitement  to  a  crime;  encouragement ; 
impuUe  to  il}.— 

'  Why,  what  need  we 
Commune  with  you  of  tbis  ?  But  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  f;f/?i^tf/io9.  5Aa>. 

— 4t  was  partly  by  the  infiigation  of  fome  fa^ious 
maJecontents  that  bare  principal  ftroke  amongft 
them.  Botfdii^— Shall  any  man,  that' wilfully  pro- 
cures the  cutting  of  whole  armies  to  pieces,  fet 
up  for  an  innocent?  As  if  the  lives  that  were  ta. 
ken  away  by  hit  kifligation  were  hot  X6  be  charged 
upon  his  account.  -  VEJlrange, — We  have  ai)  a- 
bfidgement  of  all  the  bafcneis  and  villany  that  b6th 
the  corruption  of  nature  and  tl^c  infligation  of  thie 
devil  could  bring  the  fons  of  men  to.  Sou(%l 

♦  INSTIGATOR,  w./.  [infligauur,  Fr.  from 
injigate*]    Inciter  to  ill.— That  fea  of  blood  is 


enough  to  drown  itKetemal  oiifery  the  maliciom 
author  or  infligator  of  its  effufioa.  Kittg  Cbarki, 
—Either  the  eagemefs  of  acquiring,  or  the  revenge 
of  miffrag  dignities,  have  been  tbe  great  imfligosots 
T>fecclefiaftic  feuds.  Decay  of  Piety, 

(i.)  *  To  INSTIL,  ai*  a.  {inflillot  Lat.  inJUJUr, 
Fr.j     f .  To  infufe  by  drops. — 

He  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  inflilPd, 

Mi/toM, 
a.  To  infinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly  into  the 
mind ;  to  infufe. — Though  ai&mblies  be  had  in- 
deed  for  reJlgioii's  fake,  htirtfiil  ncverthelefs  th(ry 
may  eafily  prove,  as  well  in  regard  of  their  fitneli 
to  ferve  the  turn  of  heretics,  and  fuch  as  privily 
will  fooneft  adventure  to  w/?i/  their  poifon  into 
tnen's  minds.  Hooker.-^He  had  'a  farther  defign  to 
injlil  and  infinuate  good  inflnidtion,  by  contri- 
buting to  men's  happinefs  in  this  prefcnt  life.  Ca- 
lanif, — Thofe  heathens  did  in  a  particular  manner 
iffftil  the  principle  into  their  children  of  Imiiig 
their  country,  which  is  far  othcrwife  now-^-dayi. 
Swift. 

•  INSTILLATION,  a./  linflillaMo,  Lat.  from 
infliL]  1.  The. a(ft  of  pouring  in  by  <brops.  a.  The 
a^  of  infufing  flo\^)y  into  the  mind.  3. 1'be  thir,g 
infufedi— They  imbitter  the  cup  of  lite  by  iufeo- 
Cihle  inflillationj,  KamUer,      \: 

•  INSTILMENT,  n./.lham  rt^i/.]„  Any  thing 
in(lilled.-^The  leperous  inflilmeki,  Sbakefptan. 

(x.)  ♦  INSTINCT,  adj,  linflina^fr,UJlinffuj, 
Lat.]   Moved ;  animated.    A  word  not  in  ufe.— 
Forth  rulh'd  with  wbiriwuid  fuimd 
The  chariot  of  paternal  deity» 
Flafhing  thick  flames^  wheel-within  wheel  un- 
drawn, 
Itfelf  inflin^f  with  fpirit*  hut  convoy'd 
By  fourxheruhic  (hapes.  Miltaf. 

( 1.)  ♦  Instinct,  n/f,  [This  word  had  its  ac- 
cent formerly  on  the  laQj^fyHable.]  Dcfire  or  avcr- 
Aon  ading  in  the  mind  without  the  intervention 
of  reafon  or  deliberation ;  the  power  of  det«nniD- 
ing  the  will  of  brutes.— 

In  him  they  fear  your  highnefs'  death  ; 
And  mere  tNflinB  of  love  and  loyalty 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  hit  baniHiment. 

Stai. 
—Thou  knoweft  I  am  as  vf^ltant  as  Hercules  i  but 
beware  of  inftinQ  ;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true 
prince :  tnfiinS  is  a  great  matter.  I  was  a  coward 
00  infiina  :  .1  ftwll  think  tlus  better  of  myfelf  atid 
thee,  during  my  life ;  I  for  aivaliant  hon,  and  thct 
for  » troe  prince.  Sbak,  Hewy  IV.— 

But  providence  or  inflitia  of  nature  frcms, 
Or  reafou  tho'  diflurbXt*  and  fcirce  confuited, 
To  have  guided  me  aright.  MiitOR, 

Nature  firft  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  vie, 
And  eafily  taught  me  by  her  lecret  force 
.To  lo!^  thy  perfon,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit ; 
Till  what  was  in/inS  grew  up  into  friendOiip. 

Jddijcn. 

The  pbilofopher  aters. 
That  reafon  guides  our  deed,  and  injlinff  theirg. 
Inftiaa  and  reafon  how  (hall  we  divide  ?  Prisr, 

Reafon  ferves  when  prefe'd  ; 
But  honed  infina  comes  a  volunteer.        i*^^. 

(3.)   IWSTINCT,   DEFINITIONS    OP.      Inftipft  iS 

defined  by  Dr  Gleig,  •*  a  certain  power  or  dil- 
ppiitiqn  of  mindi  by  which»  independent  of  all  in- 

ftrudion 
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ftni^oCk  or  expeneiice»  without  delibefatioD,  and 
without  having  any  end  io  view,  animals  are  un- 
erringjy  dire^ed  to  do  ipontaneoufly  whatever  is 
neceliaj7  for  the  preferv^tion  of  the  individual  or 
the  cootinuation  of  the  ^ind«"  **  Inftin<ft"  (fays 
the  late  Lord  Monboddp^  in  his  Ancient  Metapbf 
Jcs)t  ^  is  a  determination  given  by  Almighty  Wif- 
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by  external  violence,  proceeds  Without- bcfitatien 
in  the  dtre^  road,  to  an  end  of  which  the  animal 
itfelf  knoivs  nothing.  The  fame  would  be  the 
cafe  with  man  were  he  under  the  guidance  of  in- 
ftin^ :  and  it  is  vain  to  fay  that  the  inftinA  of 
fiar  is  daily  counteraded  by  atn^tion  and  rg/Sw<- 
ment,  till  it  be  proved  that  ^arg  amMofif  and  iv- 


doni  to  the  mind  of  the  brute,  to  a^  in  fuch  or  fentment^  are  retiUy  inftindsJ 


fuch  a  way,  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion,  with- 
out intelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or 
ill,  and  without  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpofe, 
hearts."  Such  in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  in-' 
ftind  of  fu^iLing  exerted. immediAtely  after  birth  ; 
and  fuch  in  the  inferior  creation  is  the  inftin^  by 
which  inft^s  invariably  depoiit  their  eggs  in  iitu- 
ations  moft  favourable  for  hatching  and  awarding 
nourifhment  to  tlieir  future  progeny.  Thefe  ope- 
rations are  necefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind ;  but 
neither  the  iniant  nor  the  infcdt  knows  that  they 
sre  neoeflary :  they  both  ad  ivithoot  having  any 
end  in  view,  and  adt  unitormly  without*  iiiftruc- 
tion  and  without  experience."  "  Inftind"  ( fays 
MrSmellie,  in  his  ^iUfopby  of  Natural  Hiftofy\ 
OKMild  be  limited  to  fuch  adions  as  every  indivi- 
dual of  a  fpecies  exerts  without  the  aid  either  of 
experience  or  imitation/'  This  is  a  very  juft  dif- 
tin^on,  though  it  would  be  no  e?.fy  talk  to  re- 


(4.)  Instinct,  DiFrERENT  OP'iiii^f^s  asapEe- 
TING,  IN  bRUTES.  Many  fyf^ems  have  been 
adopted  to  explain  the  principles  which  produoe 
and  dired  the  fponlaneous  adions  or  brutes. 
Some  of  the  ancient  philofophars  afcnbed  to 
brutes  an  underftanding  dtf'ering  ^nly  in  degree 
from  that  of  mant  and  attributed  their  inferiori^f 
to  the  Vant  of  proper  bodily  organs.  This  fyfteqi 
has  been  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  M.  Helvetius, 
D^ /'^r//,  torn.  i.  p.  in.^c.  pudworth  endea- 
voured toexplain  the  inllin^t  of  animals  by  .a  cer- 
tain PLASTIC  NATUKB.  Des  Cartes  thoughtthac 
all  the  adions  of  brutes  might  be  explained  by  the 
iimple  laws  of  mcchanifno,  and  coufidered  them 
as  machines  totally  devoid  of  life  and  fentiment, 
but  fo  curioufly  conftruded  by  the  Creator^  tW 
t^e  mere  impreflions  of  lightt  found,  and  other 
external  agents  ou  their  organs,  produce^  a  feri^s 
df  motions  in  them,  and  caufed  them  to  execute 
thofe  various  operations,  which  had  before  been 


cuncile  it  with  the  theory  and  principles  advanced    afcribed  to  an  internal  principle  of  life  and  fpoa- 


by  the  fame  author  in  tba^wor^  The  Rev.  Dr 
Gleig's  remark  on  this  fubjed  {JSpcjc.  BHi.  ar- 
ticle Instinct)  is  equally  juft,  **tMat  no,  faculty, 
which  is  capable  of  improvement  byobfervatton 
and  exptrrieece,  can  in  propriety. of  fpeech  be 
termed  u^ftinS,  Inftind  being  a  poiitive  deter- 
minatton^  given  to  the.  minds  of .  animals  by  the 
author  of  nature,  iot  certain  purpofes,  muft  ne- 
ceiTariiy  be  perfed,  when  viewed  in  oonoedion 
with  thofe  purpofesi;  «and  therefore  to  talk,  as 
Mr  Smeltic  dots. of  the  improvement  of  inftind, 
is  to  perplex  the  underftanding  by  a  perverlion 
of  language.** — ^Thc  Dodor  obferves  elfewhere, 
with  equal- juft »ce»  **  That -no  adioo,  whether 
of  man  or  brute,  .which  is  deliberately  perform- 
tid  with  a  vi^.to  confequences,  can  with  any 
propriety  be  faid  to  proceed  from  inftind ;  for 
I'uch  adiona  are  the  elfed  of  reafon  influenced 
by  motives.    Deliberation  and  inftind  are  obvi. 


taneity. ,  But  the  adioiis  and  manners  of  brutet» 
which  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  mere 
principles  bfipechaiyfm,  evince^lhe  abfurdity  of 
this  opinion.  See  Brut e,^  4^-*^.  M.  BufTon 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes  in  part,  but  aU 
lows* them  life,  and  the  faculty  of  diftingvifliiog 
between  pleafure  and  pain,  together  with  a  ftroog 
inclinition  to  the  former^  and  averfion  from  th!i 
latter.  ,  By  thefe  inclinations  and  averfions  he  un- 
dertakes to  account  for  all,  even  the  moft  ftriktog 
operations  of  anifnals.  The  prc'-tftabhjbed  barmmtj 
of  ]>ibnitz  hafe  alfo  been  applied  to  explain  tlie  * 
adions  of  brutes.  Others  hav^  confidered  the  ac« 
tions  of  animals  as  produced  by  the  conftant  kod 
immediate  influence  of  the  divine  energy,  direct- 
ing all  their  inclinations,  and  motions:  fuch  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr  Addifon,  in  * 
the  id  vol.  of  the  SpeSator.  The  late  ingenious 
Hermann  Samuel  Reimar,  profeftfor  of  philofophy 


oully  incompatible.    To  fay  (with  Mr  Smellie),    at  IJamburgh,  has  enumerated  and  expofed  theie 


[  that,  when  we  are  ftimulated  by  a  particular 
iDftio^l,  iniiead  of  inftantly  obeying' the  impulfe^ 
another  inftind  arifes  in  oppofitioa,  creates  hefi- 
tation,  and  often  totally  extinguishes  the  original 
moti/ve  to  adion,'  is  either  to  affirm  what  is  ap- 
parently not  true,  or  it  is  a  grofs  perverHon  of 
language,.  Motives  oppofed  to  each  other  may 
create  hefitation,  and  a  powerful  motive  may 
counterbalance  a  feeble  inftind ;  but  of  two  or 


and  other  opinions,  with  regard  to  the  inftind  of 
animals,  in  his  Obfervations  Pbjjiqueh  &c.  pub- 
lidied  in  %  vols.  iimo.  at  Amftgrdam  and  Faris, 
.1770;  amU  defining  injiniff  in  the  moft  com- 
prehenfivc  feiife  of  the  word,  to  be  every  natural 
inclination,  accompanied  with  a  power,  in  ani- 
mals, to  perform  certain  adions,  divides  inftind* 
into  three  heads.  The  firft,  which  he  calls  m#r 
eifanieal  inftinds,  belong  to  the  body,  confidered 


more  inftiuds  operating  at  the  lame  time,  and  op-    as  an  organized  fubftance,  and  are  ^xercifed  blind 
poGng  each  other,  we  have  no  conception.    In-    ly  and  independently  of  the  will  of  the  animal 


itind,  if  we  choofe  to  fpeak  a  language  that  is  in- 
telligible, means  a  ceitain  impulfe  under  the  di* 
redioa  of  Supreme  Wifdoni ;  and  it  is  very  little 
probable  that  fuch  wifdom  fhould  give  oppofite 
impulfes  ai  the  fame  inftant.  In  the  natural  works 


Such  are  thofe  which  produce  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  tungs,  the  contradion  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  dlgeftlon.  Sec.  The  ad  clafs  compre- 
hends thofe  which  he  terms  reprefentative  inftinds, 
which  conftft  partly  in  the  power  pi  perceiving 


of  animals,  which  are  confeifedly  under  the  inftu-  external  objeds  by  their  impreffion  on  the  fenfes, 
encc  of  inftind,  we  perceive  no  fymptoms  of  dfe-  and  partly  in  the  faculty  of  rendering  the  ideas  of 
liberation ;  but  every  one,  when  uot  interrupted    thefe  objeds  prqfeat  to  the  mind  by  thp  powers 

of 
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Qi  tuisgfaiJtiont  or  of  meiuoift  in  a  lax  frnie  of 
the  word.  The  3d  and  pHoc^Ml  daft  compre- 
bends  aU  thofe  which  M.  Reimar calls  /^Mf/iJiwitf. 
This  fpecies  is  not  attended  with  any  power  of  rv- 
BeQion^  detcmimin;  the  anioml  to  decide  freely 
between  two  diffpreot  modes  of  aAion  prpfeot  to 
hisimagmatioB ;  nor  is  it  merely  corporeal  or  ne- 
chanical.  It  is  put  into  adion  by  the  natural  prin- 
ciple of  ifdf4ove,  or  by  a  love  of  pleafiire  and 
averiioo  to  patn*  producing  a  ▼oluntarjr  inclination 
in  animals*  to  peifocm  certain  actons  which  tend 
to  their  well  being  and  piefcrtation.  To  the  per- 
formance of  thefe  fldioDSy'  they  are  particularty 
prompted  by  their  fenfationsv  &:c.  For  a  farther 
jecopnt  of  M.  Reimar's  Syftem,  we  re^  to  his 
work,  or  the  abftraA  of  it,  hi  rifte  Mambij  RfvUwt 
▼o!.  wv.  p.  si$9  &c. 

(5.}  I»8Ti1ICT»  Di^F««ClfT  OPINtOlfS  StSFEC- 

'Ti«o,  III  MEli.  Concerning  human  inftindts, 
phildfophers  differ  widely  in  opinion ;  fome 
maintaining  thst  man  is  endowed  with  a  greater 
nomber  of  inftinas  than  any  fp^cies  of  brutes ; 
whilft  othefi  deny  that  in  htiman  n;itnre  there  is 
any  power  or  propenfity  at  all  wbich  cm  proper- 
ly be  called  inftinaive.  *«  This  dfverfity  of  opt- 
■ion  (fays  the  Rer.  Dr  Oleig)  may  eafily  be  tra- 
ced to  its  foiirce.  There  are  not  many  original 
thinkers.  The  greater  part*  of  eren  thofe  who  ai^ 
called  philofophers,  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions 
•of  certain  mafters  whofe  authority  they  de^m  fuf- 
ficient  t6  fupply  the  place  of  argifment ;  and  ha- 
ying choien  their  refpeAive  fciides«each  maintains 
with  zeal  what  bis  mafter  taught,  or  is  fuppofekl 
to  have  taught.  When  Locke  fo  fuccefsfitUy  at- 
tacked the  doArine  of  innate  ideas  and  innate 
principles  of  fpeculatire  truth,  he  was  thought  by 
many  to  havtf  overturned  at  the  fame  tinie  all  in- 
nate principles  whatever ;  to  have  ditefted  the  hn- 
nianmind  of  every  paiBon,  ^ffedion,  and  inftin^t'; 
and  to  have  lef^  in  it  nothing  bnt  the  powers  of 
fimfatioo,  memory^  and  intelled.  Such,  we  ane 
peHuaded,  was  not  his  intention ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  his  immortal  work  which,  when  inter- 
preted with  candour,  appears  to  hav«  foch  a  ten. 
deocy.  Great  part  of  his  E/faf  on  HUman  Vnder- 
ftanding  has  been  very  generally  mifunderftood. 
Much  of  its  merit,  bowevirr,  was  fcon  difcovered'; 
and  mankind,  finding"  philofophy  difencumbtTed 
of  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  fchools,  aitd  biiik 
upon  a  few  feif-evident  principles.  Implicitly  em- 
braced every  opinion  advanced,  or  which  they 
fupp^Jed  to  be  advanced,  by  that  illaftrious  author ; 
efpecially  if  that  opinion  was  contrary  to  any  part 
of  the  fcbolattic  fyftem«  which  had  to  long  been 
employed  to  perplex  the  underitanding,  and  to 
Weil  abfurdity.  Hence  arofe  many  philofophers 
of  entinence,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
fnaintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  prindple« 
oif  Locke,  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no 
inftrn^s,  but  that  every  thing  which  had  been 
uftully  called  by  that  name  is  refolvable  into  affo- 
ciation  and  habit.  This  doarine  was  attacked  by 
Lord  Shafteftury,  who  introduced  into  the  theo- 
fy  of  mind,  as  t acuities  derived  from  nature,  a 
fcnlb  of  beauty,  a  fent'e  of  honour^  and  a  fenfe  of 
ridicule :  and  thefe  be  confidered  as  the  lefts  of 
'fpeculattve  truth  and  moral  redrtude^  His  lord- 
ihip*s  prinoipl?s  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hut- 
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chifan  of  Chilgoiw,  who  published  a  ffften  of 
moral  philofophy,  feuaded  upon  a  fenle  or  ioilin^, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  mtai  fenfir  ,- 
and  the  undoubted  merit  of  his  work  prncu'ned 
him  many  fi41owers.'-*It  being  now  difcoTcr^d.  «^t 
at  leaft  fuppofed,  that  the  human  mind  is  endow- 
ed with  inftiodive  principles  of  adion,  a  feft  of 
philofophers  Coon  arofe^  who  maintnhied  with 
much  vehemence  that  it  is  likewife  endpwed  with 
inf^indive  principles,  of  belief;  -and  who  bnilt  a 
fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  if  fach  it  may  be  calk d, 
upon  a  number  of  innate,  diftinft,-  and  indepen- 
dent fenfcs.  The  rife  of  thib  fett  is  V^ll  known. 
B.*rkeley  and  Hume  ha  1  adopted  Locke's  doOrine 
rt  fpeding  the  origin  of  our  ideas ;  and  had  thence 
deduced  confequences  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous 
in  tbemfetves,  but  which,  it  was  thought,  could 
not  be  denied  without  reiu6ng  the  principles  from 
which  they  were  inferred.  The  foundation  of  the 
inftioAive  fytlem  being  thus  laid,  the  fyitem  itfelf 
was  rapidly  carried  to  a  height  far  beyond  what 
feems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  its  excellent 
author ;  and  reafon  was  well  nigh  banifhed  from 
the  regions  of  philofophy.  ^or  fuch  a  proceeding 
it  is  not  difficult  to  affign  the  cauie.  The  inftinc* 
tive  fcbeme  requires  much  lefs  labour  of  in? efliga- 
tion  than  the  fyftems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients  ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its 
utmoft  extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  na- 
ture is  thought  to  be  fuffidently  accounted  frvr, 
by  fappofing  it  the  effed  of  a  particular  inftin61 
implanted  in  the  mind  for  that  very  purpofe. 
Hence,  in  feme  popular  works  of  philofophy,  we 
have  a  detail  of  fo  many  diftind  internal  fcnfn^ 
that  it  requires  no  fmall  ftrength  of  memory  to  re- 
tain their  very  names;  beiidesthe  mortA  Jenje^  wc 
have  the  (enfe  of  hetnrty^  the  fenfe  of  defirmity^  the 
fenfe  of  bonrntr^  the  boarding  fenfe,  and  a  nnmbcr 
of  othtevs  which  it  is  needlefs  bete  Xft-  mention. 
This  new  fyftem,  which  converts  the  philofophy 
of  mind  into  mere  hiftory,  or  rather  into  a  collec- 
tion  oi  fadts  and  anecdotes,  though  it  has  madt*  a 
rapid  progrefs,  is  not  yet  univerfally  received.  It 
has  -bwn  oppofed  by  many  fpeculattve  men,  and 
by  none  with  greater  fkiti  than  Dr  Prieftley ;  who 
maintatns,  with  the  earlieft  admirers  of  Ix)cke, 
that  we  have  from  nature  no  innate  fenfe  of  trutl\ 
nor  any  inftinaive  principle  of  a6tion  j  th^t  erea 
the  a6HDn  of  fucking  in  new-born  infents  is  to  W 
accounted  for  upon  principles  of  mechanifm  ;  pnd 
that  the  defire  of  the  fexcs  is  merely  affbciaiion. 
Whilft  men,  eminent  for  candour  as  well  as  for 
fcience,  have  thus  been  difpofthng  the  limits  bc- 
•tween  inftinA  and  reafon  in  the  human  mind,  ard 
endeavouring  to  afcertain  the  a<5^ions  which  ref.li 
from  each,  two  writers  of  name,  treating  of  that 
fubieA,  have  lately  advanced  opinions,  wbich,  ii 
admitted  as  juft,  muft  render  the  difpwte  hence- 
forth ridicwlcm*,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all 
moral  inquiries.  Mr  Smellier  in  his  PkiloJ,  of 
Nat.  Hifl.  affirms,  that  between  inJtinSive  and  ra* 
tional  motives  no  dtftin6tion  exifts,  but  that  the 
reasoning  faculty  itfelf  is  the  neceflary  refult  of 
inftina  ;  and  Dr  Reid,  in  his  JSfajt  on  the  Ji3ire 
Powers  ofMcnt  by  attributing  to  injtina  the  n<Sicn 
of  breathing,  feeros  to  confound  that  principle 
with  mere  mechanifm.*' 
(6.)  Instinct,  distinquishsd  »ilom  •.sas»n 
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^  That  reafon,  infttii€fc,  and   the  caterpillar  knows  not  that  foch  an^  eaterttiftt  m 
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TTAziiXiiknf  (oontiaues  the  X>r)  are  all  efleatially 
iL'fcmt  from  each  other,  bat  hitherto  been  urn- 
TTtiilf  allowed ;  and  it  is  eaff  to  point  out  in 
-^hi'  TtfytSt  CKh  diliers  froaa  the  other  two.  Ac* 
'y%  pVrfbmed  with  a  view  to  accomphih«a  cer- 
■  .<n  ft^  are  called  rauanai  a^oqe,  and  the  end  in 
' ".«'  K  the  mttime  to  their  performance.  InJHut* 
'  v:  vtifMm  have  a  eaufit^  viz.  the  internal  imfiulie 
V  \rb!ch  they  are  fpootaneoully  pertbrmed ;  but 
yv  caiDot  be  iaid  to  have  a  moiitft^  becaufe 
'  ■:T  ire  not  done  with  any  wew  to  confrquentes. 
^:::^C9  eudomatit  have  likewife  a  caufe  \  but  that 
..J;.  \%  not  iatemai  inopuKe,  but  mere  mnbtmlfm^ 
T  v'bkrfa  they  are  performed  withotit  any  fpon- 
*i"« -f  of  the  agent.    Tbv8»  a  man  gives  charity 

•  order  to  reiicYe  a  perfoft  from  want ;  he  per- 
'  rru  a  grateful  'a6tion  as  a  duty  incumbent  on 
^-n ;  and  he  iixhts  for  hi^  country  t»  order  to  re- 
"  2ts  enemiea.  Each  of  thefe  adiona  is  per* 
'  '^rd  from  a  m$nvef  and  therefore  they  are  all 
'  *:if/adioo8.    An  infant  ia  impelled  to  fuck 

'  -vTtaft,  but  he  knowa  not  that  it  ia  necelTary 

*  nts  preferratiott ;  a  couple  of  young  (avages 
'-  .-ether,  for  the  (irft  time,  without  any  view 
Spring,  or  any  determinate  idea  of  enjoyment. 

•  :ie  adiooa  have  no  motive,  and  thefefore  ate 
'■t  ratioDal:  but  aa  they  are  performed  by  a 
* «!«««  eeeriim  of  the  ag<nt8|  they  are  not  to 
':>nhbtited  to  mere  nwchamfm ;  they  are  tbere- 

'  "f  njiMvoe  adiooab    A  man  breathea  without 

-  ~  ipontaoeoua  exertion  of  bla  own,  and  that  aa 

-  vben  he  ia  afleep  aa  when  he  is  awake.  The 
"srof  breathing,  therefore,  ia  neither  rational 

' :  Tftin^ve,  bot  merely  ai4cmatlc  or  mecbanicai. 

-  tiiis  ieema  to  be  very  plain.    To  talk  of  the 

•  *K//  of  a^otts  performed  by  inftind,  in  an  ar- 
'  "s-.^t  intended  to  prove,  that  between  reafon  and 

'  't:  there  ia  no  dilierence,  ia  either  to  beg  the 
-'^00,  or  to  pervert  language.  If  Mr  SroeUie 
:'  es  t}  caO  the  impul,i  which  prompta  the  in« 
•^^to  fuck  by  tbe  name  of  m^tiwt  he  only  oiea 
^  H::;;Ijih  word  improperly;  if  it  be  hia  intention 
'  :£rin  that  fiicb  a  motive  ia  not  eflentially  dif^ 

•  r*  from  that  which  prompta  a  man  to  giver 
'*'  ^7i  or  to  fight  for  bia  country,  he  affirma  what 

'  xafikiad  know  to  be  falfe.**    fMitc  Brit  J 
'•)  iMsnncT,  msTANCia  of,  a«  wiUr  as 
lEAsoaiMG,  iM    B&uraa.     Dr  Cleig  next 


necefTaryto  ita  prefervatton ;  and  therefore  it  a€ta 
not  from  motives,  but  from  blind  impulfe.  Tbe 
bee  and  tbe  b^vei  are  endowed  with  an  inftin€t 
which  haa  tbe  appearance  of  foretight.  They  buiid 
magazines,  a|)d  fill  them  with  proviltona;  but  tbe 
forefigbt  isnot  theira.  Neither  bennorbeaversknow 
any  thing  of  futurity.  The  foUtary  wafpdiga  faolea 
in  the  (and,  in  each  of  which  flie  depoiita  an  egg* 
Though  fhe  certainly  knows  not  that  an  animai  ia  to 
proceed  from  that  egg,  and  (till  ieffi,  if'poffibie,  that 
this  animal  mnft  he  nouriihed  with  other  animals, 
'  fhe  collets  a  few  fmali  green  worm8,which  flie  rolls 
up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  in*  the  hole  in  frich 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  move.  When  the 
wafp- worm  is  hatched,  it  ia  amply  itored  with  the 
food  dcfttned  for  its  fupport.  The  |:reen  worms 
are  devoured  in  fucceffion ;  and  the  number  de* 
pofited  is  exadly  proportioned  to  the  time  necef- 
iary  for  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the 
wafp- worm  idto  a  fly ;  when  it-  ifluea  frtm  the 
bole,  and  ia  capable  of  procuring  ita  own  nouriih* 
ment  This  inftind  of  the  parent  wafp  ia  the. 
more  remarkable,  that  (be  feeda  not  upon  fieih 
herlhlf.  Birds  of  tbe  iame  fpectea,  unlefa  reftrain. 
ed,  uniformly  build  their  nefta  of  the  htan  mate«. 
rials,  and  in  the  fame  form  and  fitnation,  though, 
they  inhabit  very  different  clknatea;  and  the  fortti 
and  (ituation  are  alwaya  fuited  to  thenr  nature^, 
'and  calculated  tt>  afford  them  ihelter  aad  protec- 
tion. When  danger,  or  any  other  circumftance 
peculiar  to  certain  countries,  renders  a  deviatton 
from  the  common  form 'or  fituation  of  nefta  necef- 
fary,  that  deviatbn  ia  made  in  an  equal  degree, 
and  ia  the  very ^  fame  manner,  by  all  the  birda  of 
one  fpedea ;  and  it  ia  never  'found  to  extend  be* 
yond  the  limits  of  the  country  where  alone  it  can 
lerve  any  good  purpofe*  When  removed  by  ne» 
ceifity  from  their  egga,  birda  return  to  them  with 
hafte  and  anxiety,  and  fliift  them  fo  aa  to  heat  them 
equaUy;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  obfewatioo,  that  th^ir 
hafte  to  retuni  ia  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold 
of  the  climate.  But  do  birda  reafon,  and  all  of 
tbe  iame  fpecies  reafon  e«ttially  well,  upon  the  nai» 
ture  and  extent  of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by 
which  it  can  be  beft  avoided  ?  Have  birda  any  no* 
tton  of  equality,  or  do  they  know  that  heat  is  ne* 
ceflary  for  incubation  \  No :  in  all  thefe  opemtiooa 
men  recogniie  the  intentions  of  nature  ^  but  they 


-.  ^  >  . 

^xda  to  UMjnire,  **  Whether  or  sot  there  be   are  hid  from  tbe  animala  themiiHves,  and  there* 
-.diTc  nrifianiM  in  mfln  V*    <•  But  (adda  he)  fore  cannot  operate  upon  them  aa  motives.    Of 

the  inftmA  of  animals  we  ihrnll  give  one  inftance 
more,  m  the  elegant  and  perfpicuoua  language  of 
Dr  Reid*  ^  Every  manufrtauring  att  aoioag  mea 
(faya  that  able  writer)  wm  roventcd  by  fome  mj^i, 
improved  by  otheif,  and  brought  to  perfe^on  by 
time  and  eiq>erience^  Men  lesm  to  work  in  k  by 
long  pradke,  which  produces  a  habit*  The  acta 
of  mea  vary  in  every  age  and  in  every  nation,  and 
are  found  only  in  thofe  aaen  who  have  been  taught 
them.  The  manufactures  of  animals  differ  from 
thofe  of  men  in  many  ftrikiag  particulars.,  ^o 
animal  of  the  fpeeiea  can  cUdm  the  invention  ;  no 
animal  ever  introduoed  any  new  impnwcmentt  or 
any  variatioa  ftbm  the  former  pmdice;  every  one 
of  the  fpedea  haa  equal  (kill  friMH  tbe  taegiannigy 
without  tetching,  without  ezpetaencey  and  with* 
w    .  ...  out 


*  '*Te  prtnaplea  in  oian  ?'' 
'  Tdfr  to  proceed  tipon  fure  grounda,  it  will  be 
r^  to  coofider,  firft*  inch  aftiona  of  the  info- 
*•  r  loiniata  2^  are  gemermlfy  allowed  to  be  inftiac- 

'*•  for  an  attempt  baa  been  lately  made  to 
?7?t  that  even  thefe  adions  are  the  o^pring  of 
>£3aiaaueooedby  oaotivea;  and  that  iitfinBt  aa 
^^  defiflcd,  ia  a  mere  imaginary  principle, 
^'<'^  bat  no  esiftcaoe  cither  in  man  or  brute. 
^'^npilUre,  it  ia  (kid,  when  fliaken  olf  a  tree  in 
**iT  diff^tioB,  toAaatiy  turn  rouod  towards  the 
^-^  ind  chmb  up^  tbeiagh  they  had  never  for- 
*"7t»enoatheforftoeofthegrovnd.  Thia  ia 
i^min^iBtanetof  mftiotf.  On  the  tree,  and. 
2*  c?oa  the  gnxndy  the  eaterpHhnp-  finds  ha 
^>'-  If,  therefore,  it  did  not  turn  and  climb  up 
*^:  tresk,  H  would  ioevicad>ty  perifh ;  but^furely 
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out  habit*  every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fpiration.  i  4o  not  mean  that  it  is  infpired  with, 
the  princifirt  or  rules  of  the  art,  but  with  the  abi- 
lity of  •  «0ori(/«^  in  it  to  perfe^ion,  without  any 
knowledge- of  its  principles^  rulesy  or  end.  The 
work  of  every  animal  is  indeed,  tike  the  works  of 
nature,  perie^  in  its  kind,  and  can  bear  the  moft 
critical  examination  of  the  mechanic  or  the  ma- 
thematician* of  which  a  honey-comb  is  a  ftriking 
inttance.  Bees»  it  is  well  known,  conftru^  their 
*  combs  with  iinail  cells  on  both  Hdes,  fit  both  for 
holding  theur  Hore  of  honey,  and  for  rearing  their 
young.  There  are  oniy  three  pofiible  figures  of 
the  cells,  which  can  make  tbem^all  equal  and  fi- 
miiar,  witbout  any  ufelefs  interlHces.  Thefe  are 
the  equilateral  triangle,  the  fquare,  afid  the  regu-. 
lar  hexagon.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon  is  the  moft 
proper,  both  for  convenience  and  itrength*  Bees, 
as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular  hex- 
agons. As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fides^  the 
ceils  may  either  be  exaAly  oppofitef  having  par- 
tition againft  partition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  may 
left  upoQ  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on 
the  other  fide,  which  will  ierve  as  a  buttrefs  to 
ftrengthen  it.  The  laft  way  is  the  beft  for  ftren^b ; 
accordingly,  the  bottom  of  each  cell  refts  againft 
the  point  where  three  partition^  meet  on  the  other 
fide,  which  gives  it  all  the  ftrength  polTible.  The 
bottom  of  a  cell  may  either  be  one  plane,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  fide  partitions;  or  it  may  be  com- 
poTed  of  feveral  planes,  meeting  in  a  folid  angle 
in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one  of  thefe 
two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.  And  for  the  £ime  intention,  the 
planes,  of  which  the  bottom  is  compofed,  if  there 
be  more  than  one,  mMfi  be  three  in  number,  and 
neither  more  nor  fewer.  It  has  been  demon ftrat- 
ed,  that  by  making  the  bottoms  df  the  cells- to, 
confift  of  three  plants  meeting  in  a  pointy  there  is 
a  iiving  of  material  and  labour  no  way  inconfider- 
able.  The  bees,  as  if  acquainted  with  thefe  prin- 
dple^  of  iblid  geometry,  follow  them  moft  accu-, 
rately ;  the  bottom  of  each  cell  being  compofed 
of  three  planes,  which  make  obtufe  angles  with. 
the  fide  partitions  and  with  one  another,  and  meet 
in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom ;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three- 
partitiona  on  the  other  Qde  of  the  comb,  and  the 
point  of  it  by  the  common  interfedtion  of  thefe  3 
partitions.  One  inftance  more  of  the  mathema- 
tical ikill  difplayed  in  the  ftru^ure  of  a  honey- 
comb, deferves  to  be  mentioned^'  It  is  a  curious 
mathematical  problem,  at  what  predjt  angle  the 
three  planes  which  compofe  the  bottom  of  a  cell' 
ought  to  meef,  in  order  to  make  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  iaving  ci  material  and  labour.  This  is  One 
of  thole  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics,  wbioh  are  called  problems  of  maxi- 
ma and  minima.  The  celebrated  ITZirtiryii  reiblv« 
cd  it  by  a  fluxionary  calculation^  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Traniadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Londonr  and  dbtermined  pieciiely  the  angle  re- 
quired. Upon  the  moft  exad  meofuration  which 
the  fubjaA  could  admits  he  afterwards  found,  that . 
it  IS  the  vety  angle  in  which  the  three  planes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cdl  of  a  honey*comb  do  adttal- 
lymeeL  Shall  we  aik  here.  Who  taught  the  bees 
t^e  properties  of  iolids,  apd  to  refolve  problems 
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of  maxima  and,  mimma  ?  .  If  a  boney^icoifib  wen; 


a  work  of  human  art,  every  man  of  common  fenfe 
would  conclude,  without  hefitation,  that  he  who 
invented  the  conftrudion,  muft  have  underftood 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  conftnided.    We 
need  not  fay  tliat  bees  know  none  of  thefe  things. 
They  work  moft  geometrically  without  any  know- 
ledge of  geometry;  fomewhat  like  a  child,  who, 
by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good 
mu6c  without  ;iny  knowledge  of  mufic.  The  art 
is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  or. 
gan.  In  like  manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combt 
fo  geometrically,  the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee, 
but  in  that  Great  Geometrician  who  made  the 
bee,  and  made  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and 
meafure.''    On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  tha:  the 
ftrudure  of  a  honey-comb  is  an  effed  of  inftioft 
which  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations 
of  reafon.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with 
Mr  IxKke,  that  <*  if  brutes  have  any  ideas  at  ail, 
and  are  not  mere  machines,  as  fome  would  have 
them,  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon." 
Yet,  that  animals  banie  no.power  ofenlargiug  their 
ideas 9  is  a  pofition,  of  the  truth  (^  which,  &ough 
advanced  by  Locke,  we  have  great  doubts.    It  is 
well  known  that  crows  feed  upon  feveral  kinds  of 
ihell-fi{h  when  within  their  reach  ;  and  that  they 
contrive  to  break  the  (bell  by  raifing  the  fifli  to  a 
great  height,  and  letting  it  drop  upon  a  ftone  or 
a  rock.    This  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  pure 
inftind  diredipg  the. animal  to  the  proper  means 
of  acquiring  its  food.   But  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  following  fadt,  trhich  was  communicated  to 
the  Editors  of  the  EneyelopstSa  Britannisa^  ^  by  a 
gentleman  whofe  veracity  (they  fay)  is  unqueftion- 
ed,  and  who,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
theories  of  pbilofophers,  has  of  courfe  no  favourite 
hypothecs  to  fupport  ?    In  fpringf  X791,  a  pair  of 
crows  made  their  neft  in  a  tree,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  planted  round  his  garden ;  and  in  his 
morning  walks  he  had  often  been  amufed  by  wit- 
nelfing  furious  combats  between  them  and  a  cat. 
One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than 
ufual,  till  at  laft  the  cat  gave  way  and  took  fhelt€r 
under  a  hedge,  as  if  to  wait  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity of  retreating  to  the  houfe.    The  crows 
continued  for  a  ihort  time  to  make  a  thre^Keoing 
noife-;.  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they 
could  do  nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them 
lifted  a  ftone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and 
perched  with  it  on  a  tree  planted  in  the  hedge, 
where  ihe  (at  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
of  her  young.    As  the  cat  crept  along  under  the 
bedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from 
branch  to. branch  and  from  tree  to  tree;  and  when 
at  laft  puis  ventujvd  to  quit  ber  hiding  place,  the 
crow,  leaving  the  trees  and  hovering  over  bcr  in 
the  air,  let  the  ftone  drop  from  on  high  on  her 
back.    That  the  crow  on  this  occafioo  reafone$], 
is  felf-evident ;  and  it  ieems  to  be  little  lefs  evi- 
dent, that  the  ideas  employed  in  ber  reafoning 
were  enlarged  beyond  thofe  which  (he  had  receiv- 
ed from  her  lenfest    By  her  fenfes  ihe  may  have 
perceived,  that  the  ftiell  of  a  fifli  is  broken  by  a 
faM :  but  could  ber  fenfea  inform  her,  that  a  cat 
would  be  wounded  or  driven  off  the  field  by  the 
fall  of  a  ftone  \    Ko ;  from  the  effed  of  tbe  one 
fall  preserved  in  her  memory,  (he  muft  have  infer- 
red 
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Ttd  the  Other  hf  be»  pbv^er  of  reafoniiig.*' 
Brutes,  J  7 — fO« 

•£TER  ACCOMPAMfED  WITH  DBSIOK   111   BRt7TE«. 

After  fome  mAM*k«  on  tbe  opinion  of  Mr  Locle^y 
above  quoted)  {$'6.)  Dr  Oleig  attacks  an  affer- 
tioQ  of  tbe  author  of  the  Natural  Hijiory  of  jlni' 
mats;  wbo  affirmst  that  <*  the  laws  of  analogical 
teafoning  do  not  juftify  the  idea,  that  the  bnites 
adt,  on  aftf  occa&oiiy  iMblutely  without  defign. 
It  feems  more  probable,  that  the  inferior  animals, 
even  in  thofe  inftanceB  in  which  we  cannot  dljim- 
^vijh  the  mothrea  Which  aduate  them,  or  the  views 
with  which  they  proceed,  yet  a£t  with  de(ign, 
and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a  great  way,  yet  at 
ieaft  a  certam  length  forward ;  than  that  they  can 
he  upon  any  bbcafion^  fuch  ai  in  rearing  of  their 
young,  building  neftsv  &c«  actuated  merely  by 
feeling,  br  over-ruled  by  fome  ntyfterious  influ- 
ence, under  which  they  are  nothing  but  tnfenG- 
We  mfthimentt/'— •♦  This  Jaft  phlrafe  (fays  Dr 
Gletg))  is  ambiguoiis.  If  by  infenfible  inftru- 
meats  it  be  meant,  thai  the  brates  are  coniidered 
by  the  advocates  for  inftind,  as  mere  machine* 
vitbout  the  faculties  of  fenfat^on  and  fpontaneity^ 
the  author  is  combating  a  phantom  of*  hifr  ovirn 
creirtion;  far  we  believe  an  opinion  faabfiird  is  not 
now  maintained  by  any  man.  (See  Bux^tb,  ^  4 — 6i) 
But  if  by  infenfible  inftruments  he  meaftt  llich  in-* 
ftruments  as  aft  fpontaneottfty,  without  being  con- 
fcious  of  the  tni  to  which  their  anions  lead,  he 
appears  not  only  to  be  egregloufly  roiiiaken  in  his 
coojedure  refpefting  the  defign  of  brutes,  but  ail- 
i^  to  have  advanced  an  hypothefis  contradictory 
and  inconfiftent.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  inferior 
animals  aA  with  dffign^  even  in  thdfelAltances  in 
which  we  canttOt  diAinguiJh  their  motives,  their 
views  may  indeed  extend  but  a  liftte  way  when 
compared '  with  Infinity :  but  certaiiily  they  ex- 
tend fiirtber  than  ours ;  ibf  there  is  no  uieful 
work  of  intm  conftftided  ndth  fftch  ikill,  but  that, 
after  it  is 'finiffied,  another  man  of  equal  editca- 
tioQ  will  be  able  to  diftioguiih  the  general  defign 
of  thr  artift.  But  if  the  ini^or  animals,  on  ilf 
occaGonSy  ad  with  defi^,  we  fliould  be  glad  ta 
know  the  defigO-of  the  beesy  in  forming  the  cells 
of  their  combs  in  the  manner  Which  v(«  have  fo 
largely  definribed.  Do  thefe- little  animals  indeed 
know  that  a  comb,  confiding. on  both  fides  of 
bekagonalde^ls,  with  the  bottom  of  each  compoM 
of  ieveral  p&netf  meeting  in  a  certain  folid  angles 
and  fo  formed  as  tbM  the  bottom  of  a  cell  00  tbe 
one  fide  (hall  reft  upon  the  partitions  between  the 
cells  on  the  ottier  fide,  is  in  all  refp^s  the  moft 
proper  both  fbr  holditag  their  ftores  of  honey  and 
for  rearing  their  young  ?  And  do  they  Fikewife 
know,  that  its  excellence  arifes  from  the  precife 
figure  and  pofition  of  the  cells,  by  which  there  is 
a  very  confiderable  f^mg  of  labour  and  materials, 
whilfi  the  comb  at  the  fame  time  has  the  greateft 
poffible  ftrengtlb  and  the  greateft  pofiible  capa- 
donfnefs^  If  they  know  all  this,  and  adt  with  a 
view  to  thefc  ends,  it  muft  indeed  be  confeflfed 
that  bees  are  rattonitl  creaturesi  and  that  their 
thmking  and  reaiboing  powers  far  furpafs  tfaofe  of 


»en;  for  they  ba»e  from  the  earlieft  ages  made 
difcoveries  in  tbe  higher  mathematics,  which  there 
is  reafon  to  beiiere-  were  aKogethcr  unknown  to 
Voi.XU.  PabtI. 
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Soe  the  human  race  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
cerftury^  and  which  at  this  moment  are  beyond 
the  comprehenfioo  of  nine-tenths  of  ihankind  in 
the  moft  enlightened  nation  on  earth.  If  this  be 
n  contlufion  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted,  there  is 
no  other  alternative,  but  either  to  fuppofe  that 
by  this  artificial  ftrudure  of  their  cells,  the  bees 
have  fome  other  vend  in,  view,  which  we  cannot 
di|ftingui(h  ^  or  to  acknowledge,  that  they  are 
over-ruled  by  (bmo  myfterious  influence,  tindA* 
which  they  are  nothing  but  fpontaneous  a^ent^, 
unconfcious  of  the  end  to  which  their  ope'ratioii^ 
tend.  Which  of  thefe  conclufions  is  the  mOft  ra- 
tional, we  will  not  ofler  fuch  an  infult  to  the  un- 
der ftanding  of  our  readers,  as  to  iuppofe  the  mean- 
eft  of  them  capable  of  entertaining  a  doubt.  That 
a  honey-comb  is  conftru^d  with  defign,  we  muft' 
readily  admit ;  but  the  defign  is  not  in  nhe  bees, 
but  in  the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  directs  their 
operations  to  their  own  good,  by  what  the  author 
with  great  propriety  terms  a  myfterious  influence^ 
But  he  thinks  it  an  unanfv^rable  argument  in  fup- 
port  of  his  theory,  that  in  the  perforhiance  of 
thofe  anions,  in  which  animals  are  faid  to  be 
gui$lpd  by  unerring  inftln^t,  different  individuals 
difpby  different  modes  of  conduA ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  to  talk  of  tnftin^ive  principles  which  ad- 
mit of  improvement,  and  accommodate  thcm« 
felves  to  circumftances,  is  merely  to  introduce 
new  terms  into  the  language  of  philofophy ;  for 
he  affirms,  that  no  fuch  improvement  or  accom- 
modation to  chrcumftances,  can  ever  take  place 
withpnt  a  comparifon  of  ideas,  and  a  (fedudion 
of  inferences.  It  is  probable,  that  the  author 
here  alludes  to  thofe  animals  which,  in  their  moft; 
important  operations,  are  known- to  ad  different- 
ly in  different  countries.  Thus  the  oftrich  in  Se- 
negal, where  the  heat  is  exdeflive,  negle(5t8  hci' 
eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon  thcAi  in  the 
for  there  is' no  iHeful  .liight.  At  the  Cape- of  Good  Hope,  hov^ever, 
wherefthe  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  oftrich,  like 
other  birds,  fits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night. 
In  countries  infcfted  with  monkeys,  many  birds, 
which  in  other  diifiates  build  in  bi^fhes  and  clefts 
of  trees,  fufpcnd  their  nefts  upon  flender  twigp* 
and  thus  elude  the  rapacity  of 'their  enemies.  It 
may  be  thought^  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  vl&  fo  variouOy  upon  diflVrcnt  oc- 
cafions,can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment 
or  intelligence.  But  ^fore  our  author  had  fo  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that  fuch  accommodation  to  cir- 
cumftances can  never  take  place  without  a  com- 
parifon of  ideas  an#a  dedulftion  of  inferences,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  confider  how  nature  adts 
in  other  organized  bodies,  fuch  as  t!ie  vegetab!e. 
We  fee  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in  the  corner  of 
a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itfelf  towards  the  li^bt 
which  comes  in  at  the  window;  and  if  it  be  made 
to  grow  in  a  flbwer-pot,  with  its  head  downwards, 
it  will  turn  itfelf  into  the  natural  position  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  plant,  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  does  what  it  does  from  2X\y  judgment, 
or  opinion  that  it  is  beft,  and  not  from  a  ncccffary 
determination  of  its  nature  ?  But  further,"  to  take 
the  cafe  of  bodies  unorganized,  how  ftiall  we  ac- 


count for  the  phenomena  which  chemiftry  exhi* 

bits  to  us?  When  one  body  unites  with  another, 

and  then,  upon  a  third  being  prefentedtoit,  qtiit? 

E  e  the 
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tbe  firfty  and  unites  itfelf  with  it,  fliall  we  fuppofe 
that  this  preference  proceeds  from,  any  predilec- 
tion, or  opiofon,  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other,  from  any  comparifon  of 
ideas  or  dedo^ion  of  inferences  ?  Or  Aiall  we  not 
rather  lay,  that  it  proceeds  from  an  original  law 
of  nature  iiAprefied  upon  it  by  that  Being,  who 
mediately  or  inomedlately  directs  every  motion  of 
every  the  minuteft  atom  in  the  univerfe  I  And  if 
lb,  why  may  not  inftind  be  aa  original  determina- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of  which  it  is  part 
of  the  nature  or  efleace  to  accommodate  itielf  to 
certain  circumftances,  on  which  depends  the  pro- 
fervation  of  the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of 
t^c  kind  i  Indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwife,  if  we 
have  defined  inftin^  properly ;  for  no  man  ever 
luppofed/  that  when  animals  work  inftin^iv^ly, 
they  adt  for  no  purpofe^  It  is  only  affirmed  that 
the  purpofe  is  not  known  to  them.  It  is  known^ 
however,  to  the  Author  of  jnftinA;  who  knows 
liktwife,  that  the  fame  purpofe  muft  in  ditferent 
climates  oe  promoted  by  different  means,  and 
whp  accordingly  determines  the  operations  of  ani- 
mals of  the  iuac  fpecies  to  be  different  under  di^ 
ferent  cux:amftances."    Mitfj^c.  Brit.  . 

(9.)  Instincts  in  the  human  srECits*  Hav* 
xng,  by  the  above  and  other  arguments,  proved 
that  there  is  foch  a  principle  as  inlUnd  in  the  in* 
ferior  animals^  axkd  that  it  is  eilentially  different 
from  human  realbny  Dr  Gleig  returns  to  our 
own  fpecies,  and  inquirel,  **  whether  there  be 
any  occafions  upon  which  man  ads  inftindtively, 
and  what  tbofe  occafions  are  ?  This  (fays  he)  ii  a 
queftion  of  fome  difficulty,  to  which  a  complete 
and  fatisfadory  anfwer  will  perhaps  never  be  gi- 
ven. The  principle  of  ajjbciatm  (See  Met ap  h  y- 
siGs)  operates  io  powerfully  ip  man,  and  at  fo 
early  a  period  of  lite,  that  in  many  cafes  it  recm% 
to  l>e  impoffible  to  diftinguiOi  the  tSt&A  of  habit 
from  the  operations  of  nature.  Yet  there  are  a 
few  cafes  immediately  conneAed  with  the  prefer^ 
▼ation  of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of 
the  kind,  in  which,  by  a  little  a^^^ioiii  ^^^^ 
things  may  be  diftingui(hed«  We  have  already 
given  an  inftance  in  the  fucking  of  a  child,  which 
we  believe  to  be  an  operation  performed  by  in- 
ftind,  Pr  Prieilley,  however,  ^thinks  differently ; 
^  The  adtion  bf  fucking  (fays  he),  I  am  confident. 
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mechanieally  whenever  their  aaioD  tarmjuifite/' 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  refped  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mufcles  in  tbeaAioo  of  breathing;  and 
if  that  adion  be  of  the  fame  kind,  and  proceed 
from  the  very  fame  caufe  with  the  action  of  fuck- 
ing, and  if  a  child  never  fhow  a  drfire  to  fuck  but 
when  fometbing  is  brought  into  conta6t  with  its 
mouthy  Dr  Prieftley's  account  of  this  operation 
appears  to  us  much  more  iatisfaAorjr,  than  that  of 
the  authors  who  attribute  it  to  infttnd.  But  the 
adions  of  breathing  and  fucking  difier  eflentially 
in  fevera)  particulars.  They  arc  indeed  both  per- 
formed  by  means  of  anr ;  but  in  the  former,  a 
child  for  many  months  exerts  no  fpontaneous  ef- 
fort, whilft  a  fpontaneous  efibrt  feems  to  be  ab- 
iblutely  neceflary  for  the  performance  of  the  lat- 
ter. Of  this  indeed  we  could  not  be  certain,  were 
It  true  that  infants  never  exhibit  fymptoms  of  a 
wjb  to  fuck,  but  when  fomethiog  is  afiually  in 
contaft  with  their  mouths;  for  the  mere  aSoi 
AKking  then  might  well  be  fuppoied  to  be  auto- 
matic and  the  effect  of  irritation.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  infant,  within 
ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  the  plaineft  and 
moft  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  defirc  to  fuck,  be- 
fore any  thing  be  brought  into  adual  eontaa  with 
its  mouth.  It  ilretches  out  its  neck,  and  turcs 
its  head  from  fide  to  fide,  apparently  in  queft  of 
fometbing;  and  that  the  objed  of  its  purfuit  is 
fomething  which  it  may  fu^kt  every  man  may  &- 
tisfy  himfelf  by  a  very  convincing  experiment. 
When  an  intant  is  thus  ftretching  out  its  neck  and 
moving  its  bead,  if  any  thing  be  made  to  touch 
any  part  of  iu  face,  the  Kttle  creature  will  inftant- 
ly  torn  to  ibt  pbjedt,  and  eadeavpur  by  quick  al- 
ternate moMons  from  fide  to  fide  to  ieize  it  with 
its  mouth,  in  the  very  iame  manner  in  which  it 
always  feizes  the,breaft  of  its  nurle,  tiH;  taught  by 
experience  to  diflinguiih  objeds  by  the  fenfe  of 
fightf  when  thefe  alternate  motions,  being  no  long- 
er ufeful,  are  no  longer  employed.  If  this  be  not  an 
inftance  of  pure  inftinO.  we  know  not  what  it  is. 
It  cannot  be  the  refult  of  aflbciation  or  mechanifm  \ 
for  when  the  ftretching  of  the  neck  takes  place, 
nothing  is  in  conta^  with  the  child's  mouth,  and 
no  aflbciation  which  includes  the  aft  of  fucking 
can  have  been  fotmed.  Aflbciations  of  ideas  are 
the  confcqoence  of  fimultaneous  impreffions  ire- 


linom  my  own  obfervations,  is  not  natural,  but  ac*    quently  repeated ;  but  when  the  child  firft  de- 
<iuired.''  What  obfervations  they  were  which  led    clares,  as  plainly  as  it  cpuld  do  were  it  poflcifed 


him  to  this  conclufion  he  has  not  told  us,  and  we 
cannot  imagine;  but  every  obfervation  which  we 
ourfelves  have  made,  compels  us  to  believe  that 
an  attempt  to  fuck  is  natural  to  children.  It  has 
been  obierved,  (by  Mr  Smellie)  that  the  infiinft 
of  fucking  is  not  excited  by  any  Ixnell  peculiar  to 
the  mother,  to  milk,  or  to  anj  other  fubfiance  ^ 
for  that  infants  fuck  indifcrimmately  every  thing 
brought  into  contact  with  their  mouths.  He 
therefore  infers,  that  the  d^rt  of  fucking  is  in^ 
sate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite  for  air.  The 
obfervation  is  certainly  juft:  but  a  difciple  of  Dr 
Priedley's  may  objeft  to  the  inference ;  for  **  in 
fucking  and  fwallowing  our  food,  and  in  many 
fuch  inftances,  it  is  exceeding  probable  (fays  tbe 
Dodor),  that  the  anions  of  the  mufcles  are  origi- 
nally automatUt  having  been  fo  placed  by  our  Ma* 
ker^  that  at  fixft  they  are  fimulated,  and  conUaft 


of  language,  its  wi(h  to  fucky  it  has  not  received 
a.fingle  impreffion  with  which- that  wifli  can  pof* 
fibly  be  aflbciated.  Were  Dr.  Prjeftley  to  weigh 
thefc  fadts,  of  the  truth  of  which  wc  are  ceruin, 
we  dou^  not  that  his  well  known  candour  would 
make  him  retraa  the  aflertion,  that  a// the  adions 
vfhich  Dr  Reid  and  others  refer  to  inilin^,  are 
either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater  part 
of  thofe  adHons,  as  well  as  of  the  apparently  in- 
ftindive  principles  of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt, 
are  acquired :  but  we  are  p^rfuaded  that  a  cbild 
fucks  iu  nurfe,  as  a1>ee  builds  its  cell,  by  inflind; 
for  upon  no  other  hypothefis  can  we  account  for 
the  fpontaneous  efforts  exerted  in  both  thefe  ope- 
rations ;  and  we  think  it  no  difgrace  to  our  fpe- 
cies, that  in  fome  few  cafes  we  (honld  ad  from 
the  fame  principle  with  the  inferior  creationi  as 
nothing  iccmr  more  tnic  than  that, 

ReafoA 
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^Reafon  raife  o'er  inftipdt  as  we  can  ; 
In  thifi  'tis  God  thatjvorks,  in  that  'tis  man* 
We  have  faid,  (J  5.)  that,  in  the  favage  ftate,  the 
faxes  go  together  for  the  firft  time  by  inftinft, 
without  any  view  to^offBpring,  and  perhaps  with 
no  ditenmnate  idea  of  enjoyment.  .This  opinion, 
we  beHeTe,.haB  been  generally  maintained ;  but 
it  is  controverted  by  Dr  Hartley.  **  here  (Ciys 
be)  we  are  to  obferve,  firft,  that  wheo  a  general 
pleafurablc  ftate  is  introduced,  either  by  diredk 
impreilions  or  by  afibciated  influences,  the  organs 
of  generation  muft  fympathize  with  this  general 
ftate,  for  the  fanoe  reaioos  as  the  other  parts  do. 
They  muft  therefore  be  afFeAed  with  vibrations 
ID  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indifference,  in- 
to the  linuts  of  pleafure,  from  youth;  health, 
fratefol  aliment,  the  pleafuref;  of  imagination,  am- 
ition,  and  fympathy,  or  any  other  caufe  which 
diffufes  grateful  vibrations  over  the  whole  fyftem. 
—idly.  As  thefe  organs  are  endued  with  a  great- 
er degree  o€  fenfibility  than  the  other  parts,  from 
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,  the  fifft  aft  of  cliewing  Is  performed  by  a  child, 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  mafticating  food,  but  to 
quicken  the  operation  of  nature  in  fhe  cutting  of 
teeth :  and  perha|^s  it  may  be  faid.  that  the  plea-- 
fing  fenfetion  of  tafiey  which  is  then  firft  experi* 
enced,  and  afterwards  remembered,  prompts  the 
child  to  continue  at  intervals  the  exertion  of  chew- 
ing after  all  its  teeth  are  cut;  fo  that,  though 
the  adl  of  eating  is  not  performed  with  a  ^oiev)  to 
the  maftication  of  food,  or  the  nourifhment  of  the 
body,  it  may  yet  be  performed,  not  fi^om  any  in- 
ftindtive  iropulfe,  but  merely  from  an  early  and 
deep-rooted  aflbciation.  But  in  anfwer  to  this  it 
is  fufficient  to  aik,  Who  taught  the  infant  that  the 
adt  of  chewing  would  quicken  the  operation  of 
nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ?  Not  reafon,  fure- 
ly,  nor  experience ;  for  an  infant  knows  nothine 
of  teeth  or  the  manner  in  which  they  grow :  and 
if  it  be  granted,  that  for  this  purpofe  it  was  ori. 
ginally  impelled  by  fome  internal  and  myflerious 
influence  to  perform  the  adtion  of  chewing,  w^ 


their  make,  and  the  peculiar  ftrudure  and  difpo-    are  not  inclined  to  deny,  that  the  operation  may 


fition  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thefe  be,  we  may 
expea  that  they  (hould  be  more  affedted  by  thole 
genera!  pleafurable  ftates  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
than  the  other  parts. — ^3dly,  The  diftenfion  of  the 
cells  of  the  if^ctdds  Jeminales^  and  of  \\i^jmujes  di 
the  ii/^ntf,  which  take  pface  about  the  time  of 
puberty,  muft  make  thefe  organs  more  particularly 
irritable  then/'  His  4th  obfervation  refpedts  a 
ftate  widely  different  from*  that  of  nature,  and 
therefore  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe:  but  his  5th 
is,  that  )*  the  particular  fbame  which  regards  the 
organs  pf  generation,  may^  when  conftdered  as 
an  affociated  circa mftancc,  like  other  pains,  be 
fo  far  ditninifhed  aj  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  plea- 
fure, and'  add  confidcrably  to  the  fum  total."  To 
this  excellent  and  "able  writer  we  may  allow  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfertations  (though  fome  of  them 
might  certainly  be  controverted ) ;  and  yet  de- 
ny bis  concluljon,  that  "  they  are  fufficient  to 
accourft  for  the  general  defires  which  are  obier- 
vable  in  young' pcrfons,  and  that  Ihofe  defires  ar^ 
of  a  fadiiious  «ature."  For  fuppofing  every  thing 
which  he  mentions  to  tale  place  by  mere  me- 
chanifm  apd  affqpiation  ;  that  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration at*  irritated,  and  eertain  cells  and  finufes 
diftended ;  the- only  inference  which  can  be  fairly 
4rawn  from  fuch  premifes  is,  that  at  the  age  of 
puberty  young  men  and  women  muft,  from  thefe 
caufes,  experii^nce  certain  feelings  and  wants  which 


be  continued  for  other  purpofes  by  means  of  affo- 
cialion."— Thefe  three  aftions,  by  which  infants 
fuck,  by  which  they  chew  their  food,  and  by 
which  mankind  are  propagated,  have  undeniably 
their  origins  in  inftindt.  There  may  be  many  other 
human  adtioni  which  derive  their  origin  from  the 
famefource,  but  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety  it  is  verf 
difficult,  if  not  impofTible,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  effedls  of  early  habit.'* 

(jo.)  Instincts,  ridiculous  thboribs  or, 
REFUTED.  Dr  Gleig,  with  great  juftice,  afcribes 
it  to  an  **  impatience  of  that  laiour^  without  which 
effedts  cannot  be  traced  to  their  caufes,  that  every 
phenoqnenon  in  human,  nature,  which  to  former 
philofophers  would  have  occafioned  difficulty.  Is 
now  thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for,  by 
referring  it  to  fome  infiinS  as  its  particular  caufe  ; 
and  he  who  can  provide  bimfelf  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  thefe  tnJUnEts^  for  the  reality  of  which 
he  offers  no  proof,  feats  himfelf  in  the  philofopher's 
chair,  and  dreams  that  he  is  didtating  a  hftem  of 
fcientey  whilft  he  is  only  retailing  a  coUeffion  of 
anecdotes,  A  philofopher  of  this  fchool  has  lately 
carried  the  dodlwne  of  inftindtive  principles  fo  far, 
as  to  attribute  the  fuperiority  of  man  over  the 
other  animals,  chiefly  to  the  greater  number  of  in-- 
ftindVs  with  which  his  mind  is  endowed;  and 
among  thefe  he  reckons  (not,  we  believe,  as  cha- 
radkeriftic  of  our  fpecies,  in  contradiftindlion  to 


they  knew  not  before ;  but  furely  mechanifm  anid    other  animals,  but  as  part  of  the  infiinSive  hundlef 
alVociation  cannot  teach  them  the  ufe  of  the  or?    in  the  largenefs  of  which  our  fuperiority  confifts) 

the  'voiding  of  urine  and  excrement 9  fneezing^re* 


gans  of  generation,  or  point  out  the  only  means 
by  which  their  new  feelings  can  be  gratified  2  and 
tfcfrefore,  as  we  fee  thefe  means  invariably  purfu- 
ed  by  all  animals,  rational  and  irrationa1,\(^lthout 
experience  and  without  inftrudtion,  we  muft  r^er 
the  mutual  deftre  of  the  fexes  to  a  higher  princi- 
ple than  mere  mechanifm  and  affociation ;  and 
that  prindpYe  can  be  nothing  but  inftindt.  Befides 
thefe,  we  think  the  adtion  of  eating  may  be  attri-, 
hutcd  to  inftiud.  it  is  certainly  performed  by  a 
spontaneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs ;  and 
that  exertion  is  firft  made  at  a  time  of  life  when 
vc  have  no  conception  of  the  end  which  it  ferves 
to  accomplifli^  and  therefore  cannot  be  influenced 
by  motives.    It  m)i&  indeed  be  GOD&ftedi  that 


tra^iortoi  the  mufcies  upon  the  application  of  any 
painful  ftimiilus,  the  moving  of  the  eye-lids  and 
other  parts  of  the  body."  Thefe  (he  fays)  are  ef. 
fedts  of  original  inftinfts,  and  effential  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  young  animals.  With  this  writer  in# 
ftindt  is  fometimes  reprefented  as  looking  into  fu* 
turity,  and  adting  upon  motives  which  have  hither.. 
to  been  coniidcred  as  the  province  of  reafon  and 
the  ch.iradteriftic  of  man :  here  the  fame  inftini^ 
is  confounded  with  irritation  and  mechanifm ;  an<) 
if  this  mode  of  philofophiiing  continue  in  fsfbion, 
we  fhall  not  befurprifed  to  find  men,  beafts,  birdSf 
and  vegetables,  confidered  by  fome  other  writer 
%s  nothing  more  than  different  fpecies  of  the  lame 
£  e  21  genus 


^genus.of  beings,  that  ^rc  all  a^^ati^tby  Uie  great  perfiit'ton^  devothn;  refpe&  for  einiacQt  chmderst 

'and  univerfal  principle  of  iaftind.    iJf  fneezing  en^rue^  bope^  m^f  benetjolmcey  and  Jjmpathy',  are 

»and  the  retradion  of  the  inufcles  upon  the  appli-  .ally  in  his  opinion,  inJtinSt  6mple  or  modified." 

.cation  of  anf  painful  (limuiae  be adions of  inftind.  The  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fyftem  is  fo  felf-evideoti 

[there  cannot  be  a  doubt»  upon  the  received  prin-  that  we  need  not  lengthen  t^is  article  any  forthcTt 

'cipiea  of  philofophyy  but  that  the  contraction  of  by  quoting  Dr  G1eig'«  judicious  remarks  in  re- 

the  leaTesof  the  fenQtive  plant  upon  theapplica-  futation  of  it;  and  fhall  therefore  only  add,  in 

tion  of  any  ftiinulns  proceeds  likewife  from  in-  the  Doctor's  words,  thaty  '<^rom  th(^  whole  of  j 

fiin^ :  nayy  a  piece  of  leather  mult  be  endowed  this  inveftjgation,  we  think  ourfelves  warranted  to 


with  inftin(5t ;  for  it  too  retrads  upon  the  app]i< 
cation  of  the  painful  (timulua  of  fire.  All  thefe 
are  evidently  fimilar  efleds  produced  by  the  fame 
or  fimilar  caufes ;  foi:  in  the  operations  of  fneezing 
and  retradting  the  mufcles  upon  any  painful  ap- 
plication, there  is  not  the  leaft  fpoiltaneoiis  excr- 


conclude,  that  there  is  an  effential  difiference  be- 
tween mechanifhi  and  inftind,  and  between  both 
and  reafon ;  that  mankind  perform, anions  by  each 
of  thcfe  principles,  and  that  thofe  a^^iona  ought 
to  be  carefully  diftinguiihcd :  and,,  though  the  bu- 
pan  mind  is  unqueftionably  endowed  with  a  few 


tion  on  our  part,  no  co-operation  of  mind  pore    inftinCts  iiecelfary  to  theprefenrationof  the  iodi* 

*!.-«  :-.  *u *„»a: c  *u^  i^>*i. j  *u-    yjdual  and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by 

far  the  greater  part  of  thofe. adiotiSy  which  are 
commonly  faid  to  proceed  from  inftinCt,  are  mere* 
ly  the  effe<5tsof  eacly  habits-  We  ace  likewife  of 
opinion,  that  the  prefent  fafhionable  mode,  of  re- 


.than  in  the  contradion  of  the  leather  and  the 
plant.  With  refpedt  to  the  voiding  of  urine  and 
excrement,  it  is  obvious,  that  at  firft  tliefe  >opera- 
tions  are  performed  without  any  efibrt  of  fponta- 
iueity  y  and  that  a  voluntary  power  over  the  muf- 


cles which  are  fubfervicnt  to  them  is  very  gradu-  ferring  almoft  every  phenomenon  in  human  na- 

ally  acquired.    Urine  and  excrement  ^irritate  the  ture  to  a  particular  inftindt  as  its  ultimate  caufe/is 

bladder  and  guts,  which  are  fupplied  with  branches  hurtful  to  fcience,  as  tending  to  check  all  further 

of  the  fame  nerves  that   fupply  the  abdominal  inquiry;  and  dangerous  in  morals,  as  making  pco- 

.mufcles.    But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  irritation  pie  implicitly  follow,  as  the  didates  of  nature  and 

jof  one  branch  of  a^^erve  brings  op  a  contraction  nature* j  God,  the  abfurd^  fuperjtitious^  or  impms 

of  the  mufcles  which  are  fupplied  by  the  other  €vfioms  of  their  refpeSive  countries" 


[branches.  Urine  and  excrement  therefore  are 
evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical  contra^ion 
of  the  organs  of  excretion :  and  to  attribute  thefe 
evacuations  to  infiinS^  is  equally  abfurd  as  to  fay, 
.that  water  or  any  other  foft  fubftancepent  up  in  a 
Veffel,  and  preffed  equally  on  all  fides,  makes  its 
efcape  by  infiinS  through  the  eafiefl  paflage.  It 
is  difficult  to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  the 
inftindtive  motion  of  the  eye-lids  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  motion  of  the  eye-lids 
which  is  voluntary,  and  another  which  is  involun- 
tary. The  former  proceeds  from  fome  motive, 
to  exclude  too  great  a  glare  of  light,  or  to  guard 
the  eye  againft  a  forcfeen  mifchic-f,  and  is  there- 
fore  the  refult  of  reafon,  as  diftinguiChed  from  in- 
itia^t:  the  latter  is  obvioufiy  the  cflfeA  of  aflbcia- 
tion,  which  took  place  in  early  infnncy  and  pro< 
duced  a  habit.  Infants  for  fevcraj  days  after  birth 
do  not  wink  with  their  e^'es  upon  the  appro-'ich 
,  of  one's  hand  or  any  other  fubftance;  bin  after 
iiaving  experienced  pain  from  t<¥)  much  lifiht  or 
any  other  thing  which  hurts  the  eye,  and  that 
pain  having  at  firfi  produced  an  automatic  motion 
Of  the  eyei>lids,  the  motion  comes  in  time  to  be  fo 
,clofeIy  aifociat^d  with  its  caufe,  that  the  very  jtp- 
pearancc  of  the  latter  produces  the  former.  In 
^1  this  there  is  no  in(tin<5t,  nor  any  thing  which 
reiembles  inCtin^t :  in  the  one  cafe,  the  motion  of 
ll^e  eye-lids  is  itfthe  ftridleft  fcnfe  voluntary  and 
rational;  and  in  the  other,  jt  is  either  automatic 
or  the  effe^  of  habit."— Dr  Glcig's  judicious  re- 


*  INSTINCTED.  adj.  [in/lwatu,  Lat.]  Im- 
preflcd  as  an  animating  power.  This,  neither 
mufical  nor  proper,  was  perhaps  introduced  by 
Bfw/Ay.— What  native  unextinguilhable  beauty 
muft  be  imprefTed  and  inflinaed  through  the  Vi'hole, 
which  the  defedation  of  fo  many  parts  by  a  bad 
pi'inter  and  a  worfe  editor  could  not  hinder  from 
fliining  forth  !  BattUfi  Preface  to  Milton. 

*  INSTINCTIVE,  adj.  [from  injina.]  A^ing 
without  the  application  of  choice  or  reafon;  rifiog 
in  tie  mind  without  apparent  caufe. — 

RaisM 
By  quick  injinaive  motion,  up  I  fprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavouring.  MiIton» 

— It  will  be  natural  that  Ulyfles's  mind  {bould  for- 
bid ;  and  it  appears  that  the  inJiinainM  prifageuJS 
a  favourite  opinion  of  Homer's.   Broome  on  the 

*  INSTINCTIVELY,  adj.  [from  injihai-ift.] 
By  iuftind ;  by  the  call  of  nature. — 

The  very  rats 
Irtjliuai'vely  had  quit  it.  Sbai.  Tempefi. 

(i.)  *  INSTITUTE,  n./.  [InJIitutyVr.  irfittu^ 
tutfh  Lat.]     I.  Eftabliihed  law ;  itttled  order.— 
This  law,  though  cuftom  now  dircifts  the 
CQurft», 
As  nature's  inftitute^  ts  yet  in  force^ 
Unchancel'd,  though  difufed.  hrjden. 

a.  Precept ;  maxim ;  principle.— 

Thou  art  pale  in  mighty  ftudies  grown, 
To  make  the  Stoick  infiitutej  thy  own.  Dryden. 
(2.)  Institute,  in  Soots  law.    Whcnbydif- 


inarks  on  Mr  Smcl lie's  perverfion  of  language  in  ,    , 

"his  Pbilof,  of  Nat.  Hiji.  we  have  already  repeated-  polition  or  deed  of  entail  a  numt)cr  of  perfons  are 

j|y  .quoted  ;  particularly  upon  that  palT'age  where,  called  to  the  fucceflion  of  an  eftate  one  after  an- 

in  Mr  Smellffe  confoujnds  thfe  paj/hns  with  injiinas.  other,  the  perfon  firft  named  is  called  the  sMjitute^ 


^•Indeed" (adds  tlie Do^or)  *«  his  work  is  fo  libe- 
T^lly  ftored  with  thefe  principles,  fo  ufeful  to  eve- 
ry man  who  wifhes  to  acquire  the  name  of  a  jthiJo- 
Jopber  without  the  labour  of  in  veftigation,  that  not 
.PfllyySrar,  ambit ign^  *ind  refaiinunt^  but  even  /?.'- 


the  Q\\i^x^  juhptutes. 
(j.)  Institute, National.  3eeNATioNAi.» 

Ws^  "   '    " 

(4.)  In  stitutb  s,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  con- 
taining the  elements  of  the  floiiua  l4W«    Th^*  ia- 

flitntw 


INS 


Bitntetare.divlikd  ioto  booing  aftd.cantam  an 
abridgment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  iaWf 
beiDg  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  (ludeats.    See  Law. 

*  To  Jnstitutv.  ^d.  a.  [infiim^^  infiMa(unh 
X^t.  inquiry  Fr.]  i.  To  fix^  to  eftabli(h ;  to 
appoint ;  to  enad ;  to  iiettte.;  to  prefcribe.-*-God 
then  ifiJiitifUda  law  natural  to  be  obrerved.by  crea^ 
tures ;  and  therefore*  according  to  the  manner  of 
laws,  the  inltitution  thereof  ie  defcribed}  as  being 
eitabliihed  by  (Qlenui  injun^ftionr  Hooker.-^ 

Here  let  us  breathe*  and  haply  inftUuie 
A  coarie  of  learning  and  ingenuous  ftudies, 

-•To  the  produdion  of  the  efled  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  hwa  of  then-  nature*  mfiitiUed  and 
imprinted  on  them  by  inimitable  wifdom.  JiaUU 
Origin  of  Mantittd»^^The  theocracy  of  tha  Jews 
was  infiitutU  by  God  himfelf.  TVw^Af.— To  infli* 
tute  a  court  and.  country  party  without  materials* 
would  be  a  very  new  lyftem  in  politics.  Stojifu 
3.  To  educate ;  to  inftrud  *  to  form  by  inftruc- 
tion.—If  children  were  early  infi'ttuud^  knowledge 
would  tnfenfibly  infinuate  itfelf.  Jkcay  of  Piety. 

(i.)  *  INSTITUTFON.  «.  /.  [jn/iitutiQfh  Fr. 
vjjkutip,  Lat.]  z.  Ad  of  eftabliihing.  a.  £fta- 
blifiiment;  lettlement.-^The  mftiHttion  of  God's 
law  is  defcribed  as  being  eflabtiihed  by  folemn 
injundioQ.  Hoaker^^li  became  him  by  whom  all 
things  are,  to  be  the  way  of  falvatioo  to  all*  that 
\ht  mjiiuiiatt  and  relUtution  of  the  world  might 
be  both  wrought  with  one  hand,  HooAef.^^ThiB 
Dolimited  power  placed  fundamentally  in  the  bo- 
dy of  a  people*  is  what  legiflators  have  endeavour- 
ed, in  their  fcveral  fcbemes*  or  infiittaiofu  of  go« 
veroment,  to  depofit  in  fuch  han<^s  as  would  pre- 
ferve  the  people.  .Swi/2.  3.  Pofitive  law.— They 
quarrel  iometiraes  with  the  execution  of  laws* 
and  fometimes  with  ihejnftiiutwn.  TemfU. — ^The 
bolinefs  of  the  firft  fruits  and  the  lump  is  an  holi« 
nefs  merely  of  inflituiionf  outward  and  nominal  \ 
whereas  the  holinefs  of  the  root  is  an  bolinefs  of 
nature,  inherent  and  real.  Jttgrhury.^The  law 
and  infiituiion  founded  by  Mofes  was  to  eftablifh 
rtligioa,  and  to  make  mercy  and  peace  known  to 
the  whole  earth.  Ftrhes.  4*  Education.— After 
baptifm*  when  it  is  in  infancy  received^  fucceeds 
ioiirudion  and  infiituiion  in  the  nature  and  feveral 
branches  of  that  vow,  which  was  made  at, the 
font,  in  a  (hort  intelligible  manner.  Hammings 
Fundamentals* — It  is  a  neceifary  piece  of  provi- 
dence in  the  inJiHuiion  of  our  children,  to  train 
them  up  to  fomewhat  in  their  youth|  that  may 
honeftly  entertain  them  in  th^  age.  VEftrangt, 
—His  learning  was  not  the  effed  of  precept  or  w- 
Jiitution*  Bentity* 

(2.)  Institution*  in  the  canon  and  common 
law,  fignifies  the  invefting  a  clerk  with  the  fpi- 
rituaiities  of  a  redory,  &c.  whiph  is  done  by  the 
biihop,  who  ufes  the  following  formula :  **  I  in- 
ilitute  yo%  redor  of  fuch  a  church  with  the  cure 
of  fouls,  and  receive  your  care  and  oune." 

(3O  iNSTiTUTtoNs*  In  literary  matters*  denote 
a  fyftem  of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or 
icience.  Thus  phy^l)  or  medicinal  inftitntioos* 
are  fuch  aa  teaph  the  necefifary  pr^eognita  tp  the 
pradice  of  medidne*  or  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

•  INSTITUTIONARY,  adj.  [from  infiitution.-\ 
^kmcDtal  I  contWDg  the  ^ft  dodrioes^  or  pria^ 


ciples  of  doArine.— Tfatttwas  oat  out  of  fib- 
ihion  Ariftotle  declareth  In  hPs  pdUticSi  among  tjlis 
inftituihttary  rules  of  youth.  Brown* 

.  ♦lNSTJTUTI5T•»'y•[frott^»^*'«f^]  W*« 
of  inftitutesyor  elemental  inftrudionSd — Green  gal]« 
the  injiimijts  wbuld  perfuade  us  to  be  an  elfe^ 
of  an  over-hot  Homach.  Harvey. 

» IN3TITUTOBU  «./  [injituteur,  Vr.mAittaot% 
Lat.]  I .  An  efliablifher ;  one  who  fettles.^It.i|ugbt 
have  fucceeded  a  little  better*  if  it  bad  pleadUi 
the  injiitutprs  of  the  civil  months  of  the  fun  to 
have  ordeced  thpm  alternately  odd  and  even. 
fiotden  a.  Inftntdor ;  educator. — The  two  gveat 
aims  which  every  inJUtutar  of  youth  ibould. mala- 
ly  and  intentionally  drive  at.  Walier. 

*  To  INSTOP.  V.  a.  [w  and  jJi^J  To  clofe 
up;  to  flop.—      ,      ^  . 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand. 
The  feams  inj^u  Dryden*^ 

INSTOWt  a  town  of  Devonihire*  near  fiidde- 
ford,  at  ^he  conflux  of  the  Taw  and  Towridge. 

*  To  INSTRUCT.  V.  a,  participle  preterit,  inr 
ftruSed  or  inJlruSt  [iffiruof  IaU  in/frmrep  Fr.].  i. 

To  teach ;  to  form  by  precept  ^  to  inform  aotho^ 
ritatlvely ;  to  educate ;  to  inftitute ;  to  dired.<-^ 
but  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  liis  voices 
that  he  might  infiru3  thee.  Jkut.  v.  ^d^r^sGod 
doth  inflrtiS  him  to  difcretion*  and  doth  teacb 
him.  ^,  sxviii.  a.6.— Ch^aniah^  chi^of  the  Lew 
vi^tes*  inftruBed  about  the  fong*  becaufe  lie  was 
Ikilful.  I  Chrcn.  xv.  ai. — ^Tbott  approveft  the 
things  that  are  more  excellent*  bein|;  inJruSedtnt 
of  tlic  law.  Rom.  ii.  18. — 

InJiruS  me*  for  thou  knoweft.  Milton: 

He  ever*  by  confiilting  at  thyihrine^    - 
Retum'd  the  wifer*  or  the  more  uiftruS 
To  fly  or  foUoyr  what  concern'd  bim  moft. 

MUfn. 
a.  It  has  commonly  in  before  the  thing  taught^ 
They  that  were  mfin»atd  in  the  fongs  of  the  Loi4 
were  two  hundrea  fourfcore  and  eight,  i  Cbrom. 
XXV.  7.— Thefe  are  the  things  wherein  SokNfnoo 
was  injlntd^  for  building  of  the  houfe  of  God. 
a  Chron.  iii.  3.  3.  To  model ;  to  form*  Little 
in  ufe. — ^They  (peak^o  the  merits  of  a  ca^fe*  af- 
ter the  prodor  has  prepared  and  inJruSed  the 
fame  for  a  hearing  before  the  judge,   jtyliffe. 

*  INSTRUCTER. «./.  [from  in/ima.]  A  teach- 


er;  an  inflituter^  one  who  deUvecs  precepts  or 
imparts  knowledge.  It  is  often  written  Instruc* 
TOR. — Though  yovi  have  ten  thouiand  in0r$89rs 
in  Chrift.  x  Cor.  i».  J5.— 

After  the  flood,  arts  to  Chaldea  fell. 
The  father  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell,  ' 
Who  both  their  parent  and  it^fruSpr  was. 

Denbnm. 
O  thou*  who  future  things  can'ft  reprefent 
As  prefent*  heavenly  infiruQpr  I  MUton* 

Poets*  the  firfl  in/iruBors  of  mankind* 
Brought  all  tkings  to  their  native  proper  ufe. 

Rofeontnuet* 
—They  fee  how  thpy  ane  beCet  on  every  fid^  noC 
only  with  temptations,  but  in^m&ors  to  .vice.* 
Z<)is(r<r— Several  mfiruSort  were  difpofed  among 
this  little  hdplefs  people.  Addtfon.^V^e  have 
precepts  of  duty  given  us  by  our  inftrnSoru 

(lO  *  INSTRUCTION.  «./  [infiruaion,  Fr.  - 

from 
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•  The  id  of  teaching;  infonna-    ceming  reafon;  ivhether  ffUogifm  be  the  proper 

tnfirumtnt  bf  it»  and  the  ufefiilleft  way  of  exerci^ 
fing  thia  Uxx^Vfi  Locke.  6.  One  who  ads  ooly 
to  ifeiVe  the  purpofes  of  another.— Hfe  fcarccly 
knew  what  was  done  in  hit  own  chamber,  but  as 
it  pleafed  her  mJtTumenu  to  frame  themfelves» 
Ztdfuy^ — ^All  the  in/?r«»r^/j  which  aided  to  ^xpofe 
the  chfld*  were  even  loft  when  it  was  found.  &bak* 
— In  benefits  as  well  as  injuries}  it  is  the  principal 
that  we  are  to  confider^  not  the  injtnment ;  that 
which  a  man  does  by  another^  is  in  truth  his  qwq 


t&cn.r* 

V  It  lies  on  yoa  to  fpealTy 
Not  by  your  own  ittjhtifhnt  nor  by  any  matter 
Which  ^joiir  heart  pron^pts  jrou  to.  S&ak, 

—We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all 
agesy  for  thofe  difcoveries  and  difcdurfes  they 
^ave  left  behind  them  (or  our  inJtruSian.  Idfke^ 
);•  Precepts  conveying  knowledge. '-Will  ye  not 
•irieceive  mfinf^ion  to  hearken  to  receive  my  word«  ? 

On  ev*ry  thorn  delightful  wifdom  grows» 
*   In  er'ry  ftream  a  fweet  inftruSion  (lows ; 
'  but  foilne  untaught  overhear  the  whiip'ring  rillf 

In  fpite  of  (acred  leifure*  blockheads  ftill. 

.  Toung, 
3«  Authoritative  information  $  mandate.—- 

See  this  dtl^atch'd  with  all  the  hafte  thou 
can'ft; 

Anon  rn  give  thee  more  infiruBian.  Shak. 

J[a.) Instruction,  Public.  See  Education, 
in  general ;  Part  I.  Seff,  IIT^  in  particular. 

•  INSTRUCTIVE,  adj.  [from  injfrua;  inftrue- 
^ft  Fr.]  Conveying  knowledge  —With  variety  of 
inJIruSive  exprcffions  by  fpeech  man  alone  is  en- 
.  dbwed.  Ho/dErr.— I  would  not  laugh  but  to  in  drut^ ; 
^  if  my  Qniith  ceaies  to  be  injlruaive%  it  (hall  ne- 
%er  ceafe  to  be  innocent.  Addifon, 

(i.)  •  INSTRUMENT-  n.f.  [inBrunmU  fr. 
in/frwnentumt  Lat.]  x.  A  tool  ufed  for  any  work 
or  pttrpofe.*»If  he  fmite  him  with  an  injirummt 
bf  iron»  fd^thiit  be  die,  he  ia  a  murderer.  Num. 
anxv.  i6.— 

What  artificial  framet  what  cjji^rwff^ff/. 

Bid  one  fuperior  genlusVer  invent. 

Which  to  the  muU:les  is  preferred  ?  Blackmpre. 
i— Box  if  uiefal  for  turners  and  injirument  makers. 
JMirtimer,  ».  A  frame  con{lru<^ed  fo  ae  to  yield 
harmonious  founds.— He  that  ftriketh  an  infirw 
fnent  with  ikill,  may  caufe  notwithftanding  a  very 
p1ea(ant  found,  if  the  ftring  whereon  he  ftriketh 
chance  to  be  capable  of  harmony.  Hooker.-^ 
.She  taketh  more  delight 

Id  mufic,  infirununts^  and  poetrj.  Sbak^ 

In  folijtary  groves  he  makes  his  moan, 
.    Vor,  mixM  in  mirth,  in  yputhful  pleafure  {hares, 

Btjt  fighs  when  fongs  and  vifiruments  he  hears. 

J>ryden. 
3.  A  writing  containing  any  contra^  or  order.-^ 
He  called  Edna  his  wi£,  and  took  paper,  and  did 
ftrite  an  injhument  of  covenants,  atid  iealed  it. 
Tobias.  4.  The  agent.  It  is  ufed  ofperfons  as 
well  as  things,  but  of  parfons  very  often  in  an  ill 
fenfew— 

If,  haply,  you  my  fither  do  fufped. 

An  snfirument  of  this  your  calling  back. 

Lay  not  your  blame  on  me.  ^  Shak.  OtA^llo. 
5*  That  by  means  wi^ereof  (bmething  is  done-i* 
The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  foul  into  the 
body  which  hath  arms  and  legs,  onlv  in/iruments  of 
doingf  but  that  it  were  intended  the  mind  (hould 
employ  tli^.  Sidney, — All  voluntary  felf- denials 
and  auilerities  Which  Chriftianity  commends  be- 
come  necefiary,  not  ftmply  for  themfelves,  but  as 
injruments  towards  a  higher  end.  Dee,  o/Pteiy.r' 
Reputation  is  the  fmalleft  (acrifice  thofe  can  mAke 
QS,  who  have  been  the  inftruments  of  our  ruin, 
^wj/^.— 'There  is  ode  Ibiog  to  be  confidered  con* 


ad.  VEfimnge.- 

The  Bold  are  but  the  inftrumemts  of  the  wife, 

They  undertake  the  dangers  they  advife.  Dr;/. 

(«;)  Instrument,  in  general,  lignifies  what: 
ever  is  fubfervient  to  a  cauie  in  producing  acy  ef« 
fed. 

(3.)  Instruhent,  in  law,  {§  i,  def.  3.)  is  ufed 
to  fignify  fome  public  ad,  or  authentic  deed,  by 
means  whereof  any  truth  is  made  apparent,  or 
any  right  or  title  eftabUihed,  in  a  court -of  jaflice, 

(4.)  Instrument,  notorial,  in  Scots  law, 
any  fadt  certified  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a 
notary  public. 

(5.)  InSTRUMCNT«,  PHILOS^FHICAL,  MATHS* 

matical,  &c.  See  Astronomy,  ELECTRicirr, 
Geometry,  Levelling,  Mechanics,  Optics, 

Pneumatics,  flfec. 

•  INSTRUMENTAL,  adj.  {hijhumental,  Fr. 
infimmeniumt  Latin.]  i.  Conducive  as  means  to 
fome  end ;  organical.'<— AH  fecond  and  mflrumrih 
tai  caufes,  withouf  that  operative  foeulty  which 
God  gave  them,  would  become  altc^gether  filent, 

.  virtuelefs,  and  dead.  RaUtgb.—^rdjtr^  which  is 
in/lrumental  to  every  thing,  hath  a  particular  pro- 
mise in  this  thing.  Tofhr. ^-It  is  not  an  eifcatial 
part  of  religion,  but  rather  an  auxiliary  and  rn^r»> 
ntental  duty.  Smairidge.'^l  difcem  fome  excellent 
final  caufes  of  conjunction  of  body  and  foul ;  h^t 
the  infirumenta/  I  know  not,  nor  what  invifible 
bands  and  fetters  unit^  them  together.  Bentley. 
4.  A^ing  to  fome  end ;  contribuimg  to  fome  pur- 
pofe ;  helpful ;  uM  of  perfons  and  things.— The 
prefbyterian  merit  is  of  little  weight,  when  tbey 
allege  themfelves  in/tmmental  towards  the  reftora* 
tion.  S^ift.  3*  Confifting  nor  of  voicep  but  in- 
ftrumentst  produced  b^  inftruments,  not  vocal. 
—They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  cere- 
monial abrogated,  require  the  abrogation  of  h*- 
Jru'nental  muiic^  approving  neverthelefs  the  ufc 
bf  vocal  melody  to  Remain,  muft  Ihew  fome  rea- 
fon,  wherefore  the  one  (hould  be  thought  a  legal 
ceremony,  and  v>t  the  other.  HooAer*'^ 
Oft  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding 

walk. 
With  heay'nly  touch  of  inJir^mfntaJ  founds 
In  full  harmonious  number  jbin'd,  their  foogs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'n. 

MUton. 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  with  ff;/frffiii^ra/ founds, 
Afcend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  re- 
bounds. Lryden. 

•  INSTRUMENTALITY,  a./,  [from i«/r»- 
mentaL]  Subordinate  agency  ;  agency  of  any  thing 
as  means  to  an  eQd.«-<-Thofe  natural  and  involun- 
tanr  adings  are  not  done  by^  deliberation  and  for* 
nai  coamandi  yet  they  aoe  done  bj  the  virtue, 

energy, 
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energy,  nd  iDfluac  of  the  foul,  a^  the  i^firtimm^ 
taiitf  ci  iht  fpiintt^    Bale. 

*  INSTRUMENTALLY.  ath.  [from  ^rth 
muttai.]  Id  the  nature  of  an  nftrument ;  as  means 
to  air  end.— Men's  well  being  here  in  this  life  is 
but  hi/fntmentaify  good,  as  being  the  means  for 
him  to  be  well  in  the  next  life.  Jlr^/^ ^—Habitual 
preparation  for  the  iacr|tmeot  cooufts  in  a  Hand* 
bg,  permanent  babit»  or  principle  of  hdioefst 
wrought  chiefly  by  God's  fpirit,  and  injtrwnen* 
taUj  by  his  vord»  in  the  heart  or  ibul  of  man. 
Snub —  - 

*  INSTRUMBNTALKESS. »./  [iron  ii^fif^ 
mental,]  Ufefubiefs  as  means  to  an  end.— (The  i»- 
firumenialnefs  of  riches  ta  works  of  charity*  has 
rendered  it  very  politicalt  in  every  Chriftian  com- 
monweahby  by  laws  to  fettle  and  lecuir  propriety. 
Hammond* 

iNSUBR£S»  \  IsoMBRBSi  the  ancient  kihabil^ 

INSUBRIy  or  5  ants  of  Insvbru,  a  peopli^  of 

Gallic  origin*  who  were  conquered  by.  the  Ko* 

mansy  and  their  country  made  :a  province.'  Xiv. 

I*  5-  c.  3A'  Piol*  Sifti&0»  5.  Taat,  An,  H.  tC«a3* 

1NSUBRIA»  or     •     [in ancient  geography,  a 

INSUBRIUM  Acer,  5  diftrid  of  Gallia  Tranf-* 

padana ;  fitualed  between  the  Hcinus  on  the  W« 

the  Addna  on  the  £.  the  Padus  on  the  S.  andihe 

Orobii  on  the  N.  \  ^ow  included  in  the  Ciialpine 

republic,  and  dept.  0^  OtoHiH  and  lately  called 

the  dttdhy  of  MtbAii4 

«  INSUFFERABLE.  aJ^.  [in  aoA  JhferMf.'] 
I.  Intolerdile;  infiipperta^le  piotenfe  beyond  en« 
duraoce.-rThe-  one  is  o'pfMefled  with  cooftani 
heat,  the  other  with  infttfirahU  cold.  J3roqiMi.«-v., 
EyestiMt  confeiskl  bun  bom  for  kingly  fway, 
So  fieree*  tbey  flaihkl  N0g^raAilr  day.  Drydm* 
^TboQghgreat  light  be  tfafuffkraklt^  to ^our  eyes, 
ret  the  higheft  degree  of.  darlnefs  does  not  at  all 
difesie  them;  beoiuie  that  caufing  no  tdilprderly 
motioQ,  tpRvea  that  curioiisorgan  unharmed.  Zsrie. 
ft.  Deteibi^et  contemptible ;  difguftiog  beyond 
eadiinnce.-*A  multitude  of  fcribblers,  who  ^ajly 
pefter the  WorM  with  their  imfifferabh  ftuff,{hou)d» 
be  difeomraged  from  writing  any  more.  Dfydtn, 

*  INSUFFERABLY,  adv.  [from  infi^abk.^ 
To  a  degree  beyond  endurance.^ 

Thole  Evenly  fliapes 
Will  daztle  wm.  this  earthly,  with  their  blaae 
Jnfttfferably  bright.     "  .  Milton, 

-There  is  no  perfbn  remarkably  ungratefui*  who 
vas  not  alfo  tfi/v^a^  proud.    Samk. 

*  INSUFFICI£K(;;jl.  )  11./.  [iV4rfSrirfrcr,Fr.Jq 

*  INSUFFICIENCY.  5  and /^iM/.]  Inade* 
.  qQateoeis  to  any  end  or  punxife ;  want  of  lequt*. 

me  value  or  po^;  ufeoof  things  an^  paribus. 
^Tbe  minifter's  aptnefs  or  infi^Saenfy^  «therwife- 
than  by  reading  to  inftrua  the  Book,  ftandeth  in, 
this  place  as  a  ftranger,  with  whom  our  form  df 
comnioki  prayer  hath  nothing  to  do.  Hooken — 
J^tnftffieieucy  of  the  light  of  nature  is,  by  the 
ught  of  icripture,  fo  fully  fupplied,  that  fujt^ 
light  than  this  bath  added,  there  doth  not  need 
^to  that  eod.  Hooker^^We  will  give  you  fleep- 
<irinks,  that  your  fenfe%  unintelligent  of  our  h^ 
Micvneef  may,  though  they  cannot  praife  us,  as 
mtle  accufit  us.  A6a/(^.— Till  experience  had  dif. 
covered  their  dtfed  and  vMu'temy^  I  did  certain* 
^coQchideUwiiitobeia&ffiUc«  WUldm-^'-^^a^ 
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fidcr  the  pkaa  made  ufe  of  io  this  pOQxrfb*  and 
ihew  the infuMeienei and  weakaefsof  them.  4t9erL 

•  INSUFFICIENT,  tf  4*.  [pifisficient,  Vt.  J^  and 
/yffiesemt.]  Inadequate  lo  any  .need»  v(t,  or  ftur* 
pofe;  wanting  abilities  >  ii^apab]e$!:unfit.r^The 
biihop  to  whom  tliey  fliail  be  prelen^r  may  joftly 
rejea  them  as  incapable  and  iajafifiiht,.  Sptftifer. 
-^We  ate  weak»  dependent  crcatni^ee^  mfiiffldini 
to  our  own  happinetSy  ftiU  of  wants  which  of  onr* 
felves  we  cannot  retievet  expofed  ta  a  numcroua 
train  of  evils  whibh  we  know  not  how  to  divett. 
Ro^rj.— Fafting  kills  by  the  bad  ftate^  not  by  the 
in/uJJScient  quantity  of  fluids,    jtrkabwdt, 

*^INSUFFIClENnri,Y.  adv.  {from  Mifficiatf.'i 
With  want  of  proper  ability;  not  fkilftiily. 

•  INSUFFLATION.  «./.  [iViaadj^  Lat.] 
The  ad  -of  breathing  upon^— Impofition  ci  hands 
is.a  cuAom  of  parents  in  Ueffing  their  children, 
but  taken  up  by  the  apoitles  inftead  of  that  dhriott 
«!/^<^o»  which  Chrift  uiSed.  fianrmaiuti  FmuU 

(i.)  *  INSULAR,  ladj.  ifnfidairt^  Fc  lV»A^' 
r  ;Ci.)«  JOISltJUARY.  5  rif,  Lai.]  Belonging  to  an 
iJDapd*-rJ)ri)Ina,  being  iurroiiuided  with  the  ks,  is 
hardly  Jp  be  AS^vadedf  having  many  other  wfidatf 
advantages;  •  HawtL    . 

(a.)  Insuiuart  siT^iaTioss  are  pradudive  qC 
nv^ny  happy  ccn&quences  to  the  inhabitaRts,. 
both  with  refpe^t  to  the  diipate,  ieeurityy  and. 
convenience  for  commerce.  See  Coast^  f  %\  and 
IsiraN0.  ^ 

.  (i.)  *  INSULATED,  o^.  [t^s^  Latin.)  Not 
contiguous  on  any  fide. 

(a.)  iNsuLATsbi  in  archttedure,  an  qipellatioo 
ghen  to  inch  eolumns  as  ftand  alpne. 

(5.)  In  suLATBDy  inetedricalexperimeots.  When 
any  body  is  prevented  from  •communicating  witb 
the  earth  hw  the.  interpofitioo  of  an  eledric  body, 
it  is  laid  to  heinfidaad*  See  Ei.s>CTRiciTr»  $  344. 

(4.)  InSULATED  COMDDCTORSy    >     $ee£LEC« 

(5O  Insulated  fsuir,  dec.      >  tricxtys 
^  IQ6  and  105.  * 

INSULAT^ING^ /A f /.  *)   See  ELECraipTTt 
^INSULATION,  «./.  i  d6o. 

•  INSULS£.A^-.U«/i«i^,Lat]  DuV;  Inapid; 
heavy.    Did.  ,  ^ 

•  INSULT*,  ft./.  Utifultuj,  Lat.  iafultft  French.] 
I.  The  ad  of  leaping.. upon  any  thing.— In  this, 
fenfe  it  ba»  the  acceot  on  the  lalt  fy liable ;  the 
lenle  is  rare.^  *    . 

The  buirs  iafitit  at  four  (he  may  fuftain. 
But  after  ten  )ht>m  nuptial  rites  refrain.    Drfi.' 
%0  AiBt  or  fpefcb'of  iniblence  or  contempt.*-* 

The  rutJsklWfneer  that  i^fidt  a4ds  to  grief. 
•    ■•.'.......:•  :  •  Savage* 

«>Takb  the  lentence  leriou9j»  becaute  ra^illerief ;. 
are  an  i^^4fcli  .the  unfortunate,    firoome. 

,*  TaiHs\fiiifV.  a.  [itt/uiUry  Fr.  <*>//#»  Xat.] 
I,  Tq'tceat-^ith  iniblence  or  contempt.  It  is  utecl ; 
fometiopes  with  ayer^  fometimes  without  a  prejpc^ 
fitida.7— The  poet  ^m^es  his  heroy  after  he  was 
glutted  by  the  death  gf  Hedor,  and  the  hopour 
be  did  his  friend,  by  injidting  ever  his  murqereft 
to  be  moved  by  the  tears  of  king  Briam.-<-/>i^» 
s*  To  trample  upon  j  to  triumph  over.'— 
It  pleas'd  the  king  his  inafter  very  lately 
To  itrike  at  me  upon  his  miiconftrudion  1 
When  he  conjunai  and  flattering  his  difpleafure^ 
tk^tmebchifid}  being  dowBf  iifidud,  rail'd. 
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'  Aid  plff'ap<»i,hiM  Aicli  a  atAofnuto; 
*  ttOLt  wctttln«d  him.      '•  Sbake/fa 

^^l(»pc»  the  ittfiAhig  fire  1ii«  narrow  jai^ 
And  m^s.ftliall  twttets  iotoopetiaii^.  Hrydetn 
£v'A  i^b^tf  tfi^t  '^^S'  <t  eafe  in  fall  content, 

Yet  ftill 4)i«f  Bdd  Afntare Udk  reauln, 
•    To.turti  tht^cXi.     ^    •  '    tytjfieiCi  Ftrgih 

*  INJUIirTBR.  «//.  f froiB  ^*i^;]  One  who 
if^ats  andthor  w^th  inMedt  triumph.-- 

EvSi  many  the  merd^cfkinftdier  mati, 
^  MaOi  wbd'rej(^ees  in  our  fex'8  weaknefsy 

Shall  pkf  ihte.  Ranve^s  Jane  Shore* 

:  •  INSHiTINGLY.  «/in  [from  infiUmg.l  With 
Contemptoout  trhitnpb.— 

lnjkliingl;ff  hel  made  ^'our'Iove  hii  boalt,  " 
Oave  m^  my  ^ife,  and  told  me  ^hat  it  coH.  Drji^ 
INStiTNfA,  a  town  of  Arabia/  in  the  province 
df  Hedujas  y  \e6  miWSW*  of  Mecca*  •   ^" 

•  IKSm«RABa.rrY;  n./.  Ifrom  infuperiMe:] 
The  ^uaifty  of  feeing  invmbiblel  ^  "  ( •  * 

IttvtneiUe.vinTifrmoimtable;  not  to  he^<tm^ueN 
edf  liot  tolM*^  iiyercdtoe^-^hi8^'a(>{>eara  to  be  as 
infiiperabk  obJeAion,  becaufe  of  f  h^  eviS^nce  tha^ 
fehfe'  feemsfd  giVe  it;  ^Difiy  art  SoUtes^-^Mfsuih 
might  be  donei  >hao\d  ^e  but  endeavolfr  |  nothinjg^ 
ii  infuperahhio  tiafnt  and  patietiee.  Jtif  w  Creat} 
And  middle  nature*  ho#  they  long-  to  Join  »* 
Yet  never  pafs  th*- mfi^erabk  line.  i'o^/ 

*  IKSUARABLENESS.  »./;  [^om  Ufi^^ 
ahle:\  Invinciblenefs;  impoffibili^fobefunnount* 
ed.  •:-.-/ 

♦  INSUPERABLY,  aiv.  piroirf  mfitperphM"^ 
IhvinciUy ;  ihfurmottntably.*— Between  the  grain 
and  the  vein  of  a  diamond  there  is  thi8difference» 
that  the  fonder  furthers,  the  latteri  being  fo  in- 
/fi^mi3/fhard>'hiBder9therpUtthlgoflt.    Gre^s^i' 

.«  INSOPFIORTABLfi.  mff.  finJi^nShUtlPr. 
imndfupportahh^]  Intolerable;  infu^r/ible;  no£ 
to-beendorai.— A  difirace  put  upon  a^  man  in 
cofupany  is  inJ»ppori$thk  ;  it  is  heightened  ^coHd- 
iilgtoFthe'greatneAt>^aiid\miiUitdl^d  accdfdYngto, 
tbe  number^  of  the  perfons  that  hear.  "South,^^ 
l^he'^bafer  the  aiemi^  4fe,  tels  more  Htfufforfaile 
is  the  fhlbtence;  it'«^lr«gt.— The  thought  trfbe- 
in^nbthrog  after'  <J&thi'i»i  burden  inJupporfahU 
to  a  virtuous  man :  \ve  na|urally  afm  at  hap^inefs^ 
aad  cannot  bear  to  have  it  cbrimtKl  to  our  pi^fent 
beinj^.  Dryd.-^To  thbfe  thaf  d#t^  Ulider  or  near 
the  e<pfatori  this  fprftij  wiuld  bb"a  moit  p^i«- 
lent  an'df  t»/2i^rA»^i^'itliaihi<n*:'2iid^-aa  for  tbofe 
counti^  t)iat  are  nearer  the  pbies.  a  perp^tii^ 
fifrhitf  waFd^'!ftdnb6«ffterf.  '  »«/M. '  ^J 

•  lNS0»OKTA*LENte9R^)^.Mt>t>W*>^ 
plriMdiir  It^ff^rabteneft;  tlieftatl4>V*^h^D)^'^bie. 
yt|ii*etfdttratti?e.-^Then  feUHhe  t6  ^  jfitHW  a  de* '- 
claratidb  of  the  iftfupporiaBteH^i^j4'f\tf' dh^'tci^/- 
tRatX)6fuVd  earw'proca!r^*WH?f(e%wft:h  tears  to  * 
giVeti^infon/  hov/'  ntViA  'fht^jf  TOflfered  fdr  her 
filfftritigi    S&^ej. "  ■         '       •    ^ '  •     . 

*'IK€UPPORTABLY»  MHvi  [fitom  infl^ort^ ' 
ahU.'i  BcfOnd  endurance^—'  "  ^ 

'     But  fafeft  be  who  ftood  'a1oof| 
Whev  if^kpportabij  his  foot  advancM 
In  fcom  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools^ 
Spumed  tbett  toiieatii'bf  troopv;  ififts«'#  Ag. 
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«— The  firR  daf *s  audience  lofikieiitlf  oomrinced 
me»  that  the  poem  was  kifi^rubfy  too  long, 
t>iyden. 

INSURA^NCEy  or  EwstriUirCB.  n.  /  in  law 
and  corhmerce,  a  contraA,  whereby  one  paity  en- 
gages  to  pay  the  lofTcs  which  the  other  may  fuf- 
tain,  for  a  ftipulated  premhim  or  confideratioo. 
The  tAoft  «fommon  forts  are,  InfiBrafioe  agaioft 
lirey  tnfurance  againft  lofs  at  fe4»  infuraoce  for 
ifvesy^  and  hifurance  of  debts. 

L  tifsuaARCE  AGAiM^T  FiKE.  Thcie  are 
(evcral  offices  in  Britain  for  this  purpoie,  of 
which  thr  Sun  tire^Ofiice  is  the  moft-  confider- 
able.  Infumaees  are  divided  into  common^  lia* 
Ealdousy  and-do«ibiy  hazardous,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  Mje^  infured.  When  the  fosi 
iafured  is  high^  -there  Nabfgfber  premium  per 
cent,  demanded ;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pic 
tliT«%,  arid  gun-powder^  are  not  comprebendecf . 
If  aqfeljea  be-  wrong  deibribed,  in  order  that 
il  iiiiaybe^Tnffired  at  a  iowet  pf«ttium#  the  polic^r 
is  vbidi '  The'bta^fit  ofhJxUio|r  is  transferred,  by 
indcft^9mMt|>  to  the  r^reisnt— ives  of  the  peribn 
ih  Wlidf^  favour  it  was  m|de ;  and  it  may  be  traof- 
it^it^  toother  houfes  when  the  infured  changes 
hl^'habittttion.  If  infurancebe  made  on  the  fane 
fiBl:;4a;in'dlf(eient  officesy  it  muft  be  fpecified,  by 
indOrfement,  on  the  policy ;  «nd/  in  caie  of  lofs, 
the  offices  pay  proportioiralty.*  The  infuiere  p?y 
an  expenfes  in  attempting^  to 'elDtmniifik  Die,  or 
^vc^gobd^  though  not  fucee(MoU'  If  the  vahie  of 
a  Ibb^'ed.be  infured  :m  patt,  and*ida»age  be  faP 
thined,  tbeinAirerspay  the  whole;  9  it  does  not 
exceed  the  fum  inlbred;' 

11/ JirSt^akOCa  ^AGAINST   LO*S   ATlSBA,    is  a 

moft'.bendical  hiftitiftion,' for  pfOmoting  thefe- 
Qtirity  of  tfade#aud  preventing:  Xhh  niSnt^indivt<' 
dUafs  $  and  is  nov^conduded  by  a  reg^iflBr  fyftem 
of  iVl^s^eft^btilKed  ^^(^  ittt«rpofitioiit>f  the  le- 
eMatiiref  thd  'd6ciH6n  of  «he^eourts  of  juflidN  and 
the  praake  of  metchantSi '  It  if  cart iedf  on  to  the 
beft  ad^^Msge  by  public  dom^tftes^  or  hf'acon* 
fiderable  number  ofprivate  perfdlis,  eacll  of  whom 
onty>^^age9  tbr  a  fmalt  fum  on  the  fflne  velTel. 
'thef^anelVE^  public  eompanfes  eftiBfiAird  by 
authority  of  parliament,  tiz.  thie  Londotf  aud  Roy« 
al  Exchange  frffhrance  CoiApanies.  For  procu- 
ring  fubfcription  b^  private  )kr(bA8,  bitAceri  are 
generally  employed,  who  entend  the  policy  or 
contfaaiof  infurance,  p^ftUfe  fabfcriptionB,  and 
affift  at  fettlibg  loiTeS.  They  9Xt  entitled  td  an  al* 
Idw^ncetbr  their  trouble,  generally  5  per  cent,  on 
prettiidm^  hud-  %  per  cent,  on  iofles.  The  parties 
whdehga^etd  pay  the  daiftage  ar*- called  the  Iw- 

8flR«RS    O^-UHDERWRITERS:     the'  Mties    fOT 

w^ofe  fecnrity  they  enga^,  are  called  the  Iifsir- 
r*d;  and'theprentium  18  underftood  to  be  paid 
When'  the  inftirtince-  i  s  made.  On  *thi»  fubjed,  we 
flxaR  cOnfider,  i.  What  is^neceflary  to  render  an 
iuftfrance  valid:  a.  When  the  Hik- coitimences, 
ahd  when  it  terminates :  3I  What  conftitntes  a 
totil  or  a  partial  lofs :  4.  What  proof  of  lofs  is  ne» 
ceflkry  r'aad,  ^1  How  the  lofs  is  atdjufted.  I.  To 
render  an  inforance  valid,  the  infured  muft  have 
property  really  at  ftate;  the  voyage  muft  take 
place  under  the  circumfliances  agreed  on ;  the  dan- 
gers infured  againft  mull  not  be  contrary  to  law; 
aJwtn  candid  Account  mufrbegitea  df  circum* 

fiances 
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ftances  nrfakh  fnbaooe  the  dinger.  t\  The  coa-  Bowte}»  «))d  it  is  infixnbd*tiU  H  •rri.ve.tberef.  Tie 
dition  of  polTeffias  fmiperty  was  r^uiitd'  by '  common  proof  of  failmf  with  convoy  istbe-ptfi. 
Aat.  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  374  m  ordejc  to  prevent  flnps  do6lioD  of  failing  oidera;  bu£»  if  a  Gup  be  pi>?- 
from  bdag  {iraodulentiy  deftroyed  when,  infured  vented,  by  the  weather  ftdai  receiving  tbe^aiUttg 
above  their  ^aloei  and  to  difcour^^  a  practice  orders,  other  proof  may  be  admitted.  Afixipjras 
which  had  become  coibmon,  of  converting  poK- 
cies  to  the  piirpofe  of  diere  wagers.  In  tranfac- 
tions  of  this  kiod,  aa  the  infured  hadno  jirope^rty, 
and  cbidd  claim  no  indemnification  for  partial  da- 
mage ;  io  the  Warerst  having  loft  their  w^er  t^ 
tiieihip^a  being  ioft»  could  claim  no  abal«xttiit, 
though  part  wiaaiated:  accdtdinglyy  the>  policies 
contained  clauics  of  intereft  or  lio  tatereft»-iree 
from- averaget  and  without  benaBi  of  ialvage. 
AU  foch  pdiiGies  are  declared  invalid.  This  re- 
ftridion  doea  not  extend  Do  fxrivateeir^  nor  to 
ibips  tradUg  Id  the  Spamfli  or  Porttignefe  pk^ta- 
tiona.  id^ranoea  are  coidmonl]^  made  aft  intereft 
iball  appear;  ted  it  ia inctimtoit  on  thekifored 
to  prove.tbe.valtie  of  .hia  projperty.  Tixi?  vadue  of 
the.gooda  tnay*  be  proved  by  tfape^mtoioes;  anid 
the  cokjifet.miift  be  pmdvcedy  if  retiitiredf  to  in- 
/^niifttbitthQitobdS.>ireK>aatiaUyt§lipped.  it  is 
admitted  to  vaSablheihip  2d,  priMe'CiaABnttcbar- 
ges»  dedddi^g:  Ihct  Ixcigbts  that  ha»  beein  drawn 
fince  psnzhafed;^  if  tie  proprietors  niioo44o  ftaod 
to  fiuit  niiai)  but  they  are  hot  nttrwfted  tb.it, 
Sometifloea  the  vahie  of  thr  ihipr  or  good^  ia  «(- 
prefled  in  the)  policy ;  and  thii' vahie'  aouft  be  ad< 


tnfnred  from  the  Tbamea  tp  Halifai^  warrant^ 
to  fail  from  Portfinouth  with  cotfvoy*  The  con- 
voy had  iaHed  bef<>re  the  ihip  ainrived  therci  add 
the  underwriters  declmed  tp  infure  it»  witlurfit 

.'•convoy,  for  the  reft  of  the  v^oyage.  Th'ey  wfcre 
found  liable  to  return  part  of  the  premlnm^  ne- 
taintog  only  in  kyropottioB  to.  the  ac^uftomed  rate 
from  Il^ondon  to  Portiimctath,  This  d>cciiion  feoms 
ita  eftahlxjftr  the  fpllowing  princlplei.  that^  wMn 
the  vay age  performed  konly  part  of  th^t  djefcrib- 
<!diQ  thge policy^  and  ivheli  the  riik.  elm  be  ppo^ 

.  portioned,,  the  .underwriteta  ace  bou^id  to  leium 
part  pf.  the '  premium*  though  there  be  no  agrige- 

.menfi  for  tfaatypnrpofe.  Bnt^  if  a  fbip»  ii^ttrod 
oniy^infirthehazardaof  the  fea,  jbe  taken. by 
theenehly,  the/tufinrd  have'  noright  to*cUhn:a 

:  returnr  of' pcemiudd,  tbduj2h;thc  capture  happtn 
foon,  underpretelice  fhatlittle  feajbaxardwaa^- 
<:nrred4  .if,!a  firip  deviltet' from  thcf  voyage  di- 
fctibed:a£:the  policy^!  wfithdot  inostiTityj;  if  (eta 

.addSe  tbe.iil&rante.  An^intrBiion'io4^viab»iaj6fi>t 


;liffl}cienf  to  fet  it  afide;  there  muA  btf  an  *6in^l 
detiatioii  ^  and*  ev^  id  fhiittcafef  flhc  iiifaren  are 

.  liafalq  for  dhmages  fuftdned  before  de Watioit ..  it 
bitted ;  akbQut^h  it  be  higher  thai^the. tr^irooe:  Jb  ho:diBwation  to  gobntiofHte  way  tOthe  acof- 
butit  la  iaomnbelit.oh  tte  mfutaedt^  fktMkt  that  .toflMd^t^ace  of  coirvoiry'^Dor  torthe  neaxeft .place 
he  had  prat>erty.dt  ftaitr';  and,  ifthe^rbpertyhe  -irhere  nedefiar^  vepairs'inaf  be^ad.  D.ei^iati^> 
triflmg  in  oompanibn  of  the  fum  infni«d|  the  hi-  .for  the  purpofe  of  fmuggKni^  without  the  know« 


furaoce  will  be  fet  afid^,  as  an jevafiod  of  >  the  fta* 
tute.  £xpeded  proiitb;  ahd  boooty^nthe-wbale^ 
fiihery^  if  4>^cifi&d  in  the  poiidy,  may  be  iaibitd. 
When  the  value  is- lefaths^n  the  fum  infdred,  the 
owners  ttupf  daim  a  return  of  premium  for  tl|e 
exceff.  tf  tHiere  be  fevend  poUcieaon  theiaraie 
fubje^,  of  iiiifferent  dates,  the  earlier  one  is  valid, 
3od  the  ctthtfta  mufii  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the 
fame  date,  they  moft  be  y^cated  in  dqual  propor- 
tions. When  a.  policy  is  vacated^  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  onder-wttera  have  a  right  to  retam  4  p^r 
cent  fbfc  their  .tenble.  In  the  cafe  of  a  cargo  in- 
tended for  A„  bnif  afterwards  fem  td  B,  both  e:C- 
peded  it,  and  kifhred,  and  B  dhimed  for  the  va- 
lue on  its  being  loft;    The  under- vmritets  anfwer- 


■ledge  of  the  ovmers^'  dbes^noCict  afide  the  ioiur- 
ance,  nor  when' the  inaftbria:^fced  by  the  cr^fir 
to  return;  In  infurancea  tp  dvr  Baft  i^iesy  aild 
home,  the  infurers  are  uitderftoodto  take  the  rii^ 
of  deteatton  in  the  country,  and  of  Country  voy- 
ages* 3.  Infurance  of  probibltedvgoods,  againft: 
the  ri&  of  feizure  by  the  government,  is  unlaw- 
ful and  invalid.  The  infuren^. infured,  brokj^rs. 
and  all  acceflbries,  are  liable* to  the  fine  of  it>6L 
44  if  the  infured  haveitny  infonhation  of  mor^  than 
common  ^nger,  they  muft  revOil  every  fuCh  cit- 
cumftance  to  the  infurers,  otherwife  the  pdioy  ia 
fee  afide.  Thia  rule  is  eftabltihed  for  the  preferv4- 
tion  of  good  faith ;  and  there  are  feveral  ftrongde^ 
cifions  in  fupport  of  it.    If.^  fhip  be  fpoReto 


ed,  that  it  waa  a  double  infothdiQe^ahd  they  ought  ieaky  at  fea,  or  if  there  be  a  repent. of  its  b^hig 


oolytopay  their  proportion.  Judgment  was  given, 
finding  them  lisAyke  fbr  the  whok»  and  referviri^ 
tottiemady  demand  conopetebt^giiind  the  txA- 
dcrwritfars  who  bifared  for, Ai  Fraudulently  to 
caft  away  or  deftroy*  a  fhip  infured  above  its.  vs?* 
iue,  is  felony,  a.  If  the  fhip  does  ndt  proceed  oh 
the  voya^;  otH,  heme,  warranted  to  depart  with 
C0Dvoy,itdepaat9'<fsthout  convoy,  the  infurance 
muft  be  vacated.'*  if  the  extent  of^ a  trading  vo^ 
as«  beuneeruin/.the  kmged  qne  in  loottti^pla- 


ioft,  thefe  ctrcnmftancea  muft  be  communicated 
to  the  infaniis.  Even  the  conoealfnent  of  a  felib 
.report  of  lofb  vitntes  the  iniui*ance;  and  if  tlie 
ihip  be  aft^wards  loft^  though  in  a  different  itjau-^ 
ner,  the  infnred  will  recover  nothing.  In  a  xoj" 
age  from  Carohna  t6  London,  another^fbip  bad 
:failed  10  days  after  that  winch  vtraa  infufed,.aihi 
arrived  fevesf  days  before  the  iofiirance  was  made; 
and  the  concealment' ofjthi^  circumftdncc,  though 
the  fad  w^S  not  proved  to  the  fatisfaidtion  of  tfae 


tion  is  deforibed  W  the  (Policy,  and- It  isiagired    jury,  waa  confidered  as  fufiicient  to  fet  itaddft. 


that  part  6f  the  pnemh|m  fhajl  be  rbtui^^  if  the 
voyage  be  fhortene^  In  like  manriir,  in  titee  of 
war,  when  infurance  tamade  without  condition  vi 
convoy,  it  ia  agreodthat  part  of  tiie  pi^Hnium  be 
returned  in  cafe  it  ^1  With;  convoy,  when  alhip 
is  wartastbi  to  depart  with  cdnvoy,>  it  is  uaden- 


Anoi  during  the  condnuance  of  the  American 
warj  a  fhip- being  infured  from  Portugal  by  the 
months  vrithovt  condelcending  on  the  voyage,  ihil- 
ed.for  North  America*  and  w^s  taken  by  a  pro- 
vincial privatfeer.  The  infurers  refufed  to  pay^ 
becaofe  the  hazardous  deftination  was  concealed ; 


1 


ftood  finom  the  uftiahfrface^of  convoy  (^. «-%  the  *aBd  it  was  only  upon  proof  of  the  infured  being 
VQkXII*PAi.TJL    .  :     .       .  V       ff  equally 
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4Miiia31y  ij^noraat  of  it  that  they  were  found  liable. 

But  tbe  infuired  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
general  perils,  whioh  the  iofurers  coay  be  under- 
ftood  to  .hare  had  in  contemplation ;  danger- 
ous navigation^  'Weft  Indian  honicanes,  enter- 
prises of  t|»e  enemy»  and  the  like.  Infurance  is 
not  fet  afide  by  a  tniftake  In  the  name  of  the 
fliip9  or  the  tnafter,  or  the  Kke,  Infurance  may 
be  made  on  an  uncertain  ihip ;  on  any  fhip 
that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on ;  on  any  flaip 
that  A  (hall  fail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  laft 
cafe,  the  policy  is  not  transferred  to  a  ihip  which 
A  goes  on  board  during  the  voyage.  II.  If  a  (hip 
be  infured  at  and  from  a  port,  the  infurance  com- 
mences tmmedlatdy  if  the  fliip  be  thec^  orat  its 
arrival  there.  If  H  be  damaged  when  ptepanng 
for  a  voyage,  the  infurers  are  liable ;  but  not  if 
the  voyage  be  laid  afide  for  feveral  years,  with 
conCent  of  the  owners.  InfuQmce  from  a.  port 
'  commences  when  the  ihip  breaks  ground;  and, 
if  it  fet  Tall,  and  be  driven  back  and  loft  in  tbe 

sporty  the  tnftirers  are  liable.    Infurance  on  goods 

-  fenerally  continues  till  they  be  landed ;  bat,  if 
diey  be  fold  after  the  (hip'«  arrival,  and  freight 

'  contra^ed  to  anotber  port«  tbe.  iofUraac^  is  con- 
dudedk  Goods  feot  on  board  another  (ht^  or 
lighter,  ate  not  at  the  riik  of  the  infiirer;  but 
goods  dent  albore  in  the  long  boat  are.  Infurance 
/  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  are  put  on 
toard.    Goods  fnm  the  Eaft  Indies,  infured  to 

'  Gibraltar,  and  to*  be  r^ibipped  from  thttce  to 
Britain,  were  put  on  board  a  f^ve-ihip  at  Gib- 
raltar, to  wait  anr  opportunity  of  re-ihipping,  and. 
were  loft :  the  cuftom  of  putting  goods  aboard  a 
llope^fhip  beihg^  proved,  the  infurers  were  found 
liable.  Lofs  c2  &ils  afbore,  when  the  ihip  is  re- 
pairing,  is  comprehended  within  the  yffurance. 
What  is  neceflarily  uoderftood  is  infured,  as  wdl 
as  what  is  expreflcd;  the  dOTential  means,  and  in- 
termediate fteps,  aa  well  as  the  end.  Ships  per- 
forming <|uarantiDe  are  at  tbe  riik  of  the  mfurer. 
111.  The  infurers  are  liable  for  a  total-  lofs  when 
the  fubjed  perilbes  through  any  of  the  perils  in- 
fiired  againtt  Eavatry,  though  it  properly  figni- 
fies  running  away  with  the  £ip,  extends  to  any 
kind  of  fhtud  in  the  mafter  or  mariners;  Infur- 
ance againft  detention  of  princes  does  not  extend 
to  fhips  that  are  fiiized  for  tranfgreifing  the  laws 
of  foreign  countries.  The  infurers  are  alfo  liable 
for  a  total  lofs,  when  damage  is  fuftained,  and 
the  remaining  property  abandoned  or  vefted  in 
the  infurers.  If  a  (hip  be  fhranded,  or  taken, 
and  kept  by  the  enemy,  or  detained  by  any  fo- 
reign power,  or  leixed  fbr  the  fervice  ot  the  go* 
^roment,  the  proprietors  have  a  right  to  aban- 
4ion.  But,  if  a  ihip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
be  retaken,  or  makes  its  eicape,  before  adion 
a^ittft  the  infurers ;  ha^e  the  infured  a  right  to 
abandbn,  or  muft  they  only  claim  for  the  damages 
Aiftained  as  an  average  lofs  ?  There  are  oppofife 
deciiions,  according  as  the  drcumlbmces  of  the 
cafe  were  ftrong.  When  the  ihip  was  long  de- 
tained, the  goods  pen&able,  the  voyage  entirely 
loft,  or  fo  diff orbed,  that  the  puriiiit  of  it  was 
not  worth  the  freight,  or  when  tbe  damage  ex- 
ceeds half  the  value  of  the  things  they  have  been 
found  intitled  to  abandon  '..(Gofs  againft  Withers^ 
9  Qvittow,  6S3 . )    Butf:  if  the  voyage  be  complete 


ed  with  little  taouble  or  delay,'  they  are  not  in* 
titled;  (Hamilton  againft  Mendez^  a  Burrow* 
iio8>  The  infuied  cannot  claimy  as  for  a  total 
lofs,  on  an  offer  to  abandon,  when  tbe  cafe  is, 
in  its  nature,  only  partial ;  for,  if  this  were  per- 
mitted, they  might  devolve  thet^ofs  occafion- 
ed  by  bad  markets  on  the  infurers.  .And,  in  all 
cafes  the  isfured  have  their  option  to  abandon,  or 
not.  They  may  retain  their  propefty  if  they 
pleafe,  and  claim  for  an  average  lofs;  and  they 
m^ft  make  their  option  before  they  daim.  If  tbe 
goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  value  is  lefs 
than  thefreight,  the  infurers  are  accounUble at 
fbr  a  totfil  lofii.  The  infurers  are  liable  for  gene- 
ral average,  when  the  property  is  charged  with 
contribution ;  and  for  iMrticuIar  average^  when 
the  property  is  damaged,  or  part  of  it  deftroyed* 
If  the  damage  be  fuftained  through,  the  fsult  of 
the  ihip,  the  owners  of  the  goods  may  have  re« 
courfe,  either  againft  the  mafter  or  infiirers ;  and, 
if  the  infurers  be  charged,  they  ftand  in  the  place 
of  the  owners  and  have  leoonne  againit  the  maf- 
ter. In  pfder  to  prevent  the  infurers  from  being 
troubled  with  friw>loua  demands  fbr  average,  it  is 
generally  fttpulated,  that  none  fitall  be  chaixed  un« 
der^^percent;  or  fome  other  determhMd  rate; 
and'dom>  flax,  fruit,  fifli,  and  like  perifhable 
•  goods^  are  warranted  free  from  svenge,  unleU 
general,  or  the  ihip  be  ftranded.  la  order  to  en- 
courage every  efi>rt  to  fave  the  ihip,  the.  infurers 
aiie  liadde  for  cfaanes  laid  out  widx  that  de&gn, 
although,  the  fubjedperiih.  Thus,  Ibeymaybe 
charged  with  more  than  theftunmfured.  In  cafe 
•of  goods  being  damaged,  the  propoitkm  of  the 
fbm  infured,  for  which  the  underwriters  are  li- 
able^ is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  prices 
which  the  found  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the 
port  of  deftination.  The  prime  coft  of  the  goods 
IS  not  confidered,  nor  the  neceftity  of  immediate 
fale,  in  confequence  of  damage.  Although  the 
damaged  goods  fell  above  prime  coft,  tbe  infurecs 
are  liable.  IV.  If  a  ihip  be  loft,  and  thecrewikT- 
ed,  the  4ois  is  proved  by  the  evideince  of  the  crew. 
&  damage  be  fuftained,"  the  extent  is  proved  by 
an  examination  of  the  fubjed  damaged,  at  the 
ihip's  arrival ;  and  the  caufe  by  the  evidence  of 
the  crew.  If  the  ihip  be  fbanded,  evidence 
muft  be  taken  at  the  place  where  >ftranded ;  docu- 
ments of  lofs  muft  be  laid  before  the  nnder-writ- 
ers,  with  all  convenient  fpeed ;  and,  if  thefe  be 
ibffidently  dear,  .the  lofs  ihould  be  immediately 
fettled.  The  under-writers  generally  grant  their 
notes  at  a  month  or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  pro* 
portions.  If  a  ihip  be  not  heard  of  fbr  a  certaia 
time,  it  is  prefumed  loft ;  and  the  under-writera 
are  liable  to  pay  the  fums  infured,  the  property 
being  abandoned  to  them  in  the  event  of  themip's 
return.  Six  months  are  allowed  fbr  a  voyage  to 
any  pazt  of  £urope,  a  yeair  to  America,  and  two 
years  to  die  Eaft  Indies.— By  the  ordnance  of 
Hamburgh,  if  a  ihip  be  three  months  beyond  the 
ufual  time  of  performing  a  voyagei  the  ander-writ«> 
ers  may  be  deured  to  pay  9a  per  cent,  on  an  abas- 
dun.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  allowed  14  moatfas 
more,  and  then  they  muft  pay  the  full  value.  A 
ihip  infured  againft  the  haxards  of  tbe  iea,  but  not 
againft  the  enemy,  if  never  beard  of,  ia  prefuned 
loftatfea.   V.  lliatthcmaaDcrofiettliogkirei 


INS 


nay  be  oodorftood,  vft  moft  esepliiti  what  it 
meaoC  by  covering  propertf.  We  mentioned  al- 
ready, that  tnforances  for  greoter  famt  than  the 
infured  had  realty  at  ftalie,  were  contrary  to  law : 
bot  ibme  latitude  is  allowed  in  that  refpea  ;  for 
if  the  owner  were  to  infare  no  mott  than  the  ex* 
ad  value  of  fits  property,  he  would  lofe  the  pre- 
iniam  of  infucance,  and  the  abatement,  if  any  wai 
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m.  Ivsuaaivci  FOR  Litis.  la  virtue  of  in.. 
furance  for  life,  when  the  petibn  dies,  a  Turn  of 
money  becopnes  pavable  to  the  perfon  on  whx>fe 
behalf  the  policy  or  infuraace  was  granted.  Orfe 
of  the  principal  infurance  offices  ci  this  kind,  if 
that  of  the  Amicable*  Society  for  a  perpetual  aflfu- 
ranee,  kept  in, Serjeant *6. inn,  Fleet-ftreet,  Lon« 
don.    This  Society  requires  an  annual  payment 


agreed  on«  For  exan\ple,  if  he  has  goods  on  board   of  3 1.  from  every  member  during  life,  payable 


to  the  value  of  lool.  infured  at  5  per  cent  to  abate 
ft  per  cent,  in  cafe  of  I0&;  then,  if  a  total  loft  hap« 
pra,berecovers9Sl.fromtheinfureFi;  ofwhichjl. 
being  applied  to  replace  the  premium,  the  neat 
iiim  faved  is  only  93I. ;  but,  if  the  value  on  board 
be  only  93I.  and  the  turn  infured  lool.  he  would 
be  fully  indenmified  for  the  lofsj  and  his  proper* 
ty  in  that  cafe  is  faid  to  be  covered.  To  find  how 
much  fhould  be  infured  to  cover  any  fum,  fub- 
Xn£t  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  abatement 
(if  any)  from  lool.  As  the  remainder  is  to  ipol. 
fo  is  the  value  to  the  fum  which  coverf  it.  In 
cafe  of  a  total  k>f8,  if  the  fum  infured  be  not 


quarterly.  The  whole  annual  income  hence  ari* 
fing  is  iqually  divided^  among  the  nominees,  of 
heirs,  of  luch  members  as  die  every  year ;  and 
this  renders  the  dividends  among  the  nominees^ 
in  different  years,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
number  of  members  who  have  happened  to  die  in 
thoie  veara.  But  this  focjet^  engages  that  the  din 
videuds  fluU  not  be  lefs  than  150I.  to  each  claim- 
ant,  theugh  they  may  be  more.  None  are  ad» 
mitted.whofe  ages  are,  greater  than  45,  or  lefir 
than  II ;  fior  is  tbere  any  difference  of  contribu- 
tion allowed  on  account  of  difference  of  age.^Thia 
fociety  has  fubfifted  ever  lince  1706;  and,  har' 


greater  than  that  which  co>rers  the  property,  the    extended  the  number  of  its  ibares  to  4000.    It$ 


ipfurcrs  muft  pay  it  all.  If  greater, 'they  pay 
Vhat  covers  th«  property,  and  retjim  the  pre- 
aalum  on  the  overplus.  Fartial  lo/fes  are  regu- 
lated by  this  principle,  that  whereas  the  owner  is 
not  fully  tndemoifiedy  jn  cafe  of  a  total  lofi,  u^- 
leis  he  covers  his  property,  therefore  he  (hould 
only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  lofs  in  the  fam^ 
proportion ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  infixed,  he  ia 
cooiidered  ^  infuref  himfelf,  for  the  p^  nat  CQm 
vered,  ahd  maft  bear  a  fuiUble  prfi|^ortbii  of  the 
lofs.  Therefore  the  value  <rf  tlxe  property  i;i 
proved,  and  the  fum  required  to  coyer  it  com- 
puted. If  that  fum  be  all  infured,  the  under- 
writers pay  the  whole  damage ;  if  Quly  pa^t  be. 
iDfured,  they  pay  their  ihare,  irhicb  is  computed 
by  the fdlowmg  rule:  as  the  f^v^  which  coverf 
the  property  is  to  the  fum  inft^^  fo  is  the  whole 
damage  to  the  part  for  which  the  infu^'e^  are  li- 
able.—For  esumple,  if  the  vaJLue  of  the  property 


credit  and  ufefulnefs  are  well  eftablifhed,  but  its 
plan  is  liable  to  feveral  objedions.  Fhit,  it  ia 
eyident,  that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  • 
nominees,  by  the  number  of  members  who  die 
every  year^  is  not  equitable ;  becauie  it  makes  the 
bei^e^t  which  a  member  is  to  receive  to  depend^ 
qpt  on  the' value  of  his  contribution,  but  on  a 
contingency^ ;  that  id,  the  number  of  members 
that  (hall  happen  to  die  the  fame  year  with  him. 
adly.  Its  requiring  the  fame  payments  from  all  per# 
fons  under  45,  is  alfo  not  equitable ;  for  the  pay- 
l^ent  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  13,  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  half  the  payment  of  a  perfon  admitted 
a^  45*  adly.  Its  plan  is  fo  narrow,  a^  tojconfine  its' 
ufefulnefs  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no  fervicp  to  any 
perfon  whof^  age  exceeds  45*  It  i^  likewife,  by  nO 
means  properly  adapted  to  the  ctrcumffiinces  c^ 
perfons  who  want  to  make  alTurances  on  their  lives 
for  only  one  year,  or  a  ihort  term  of  years.    For 


be  j6o1.  the  fum  infured  300!.  the  premium  S  per    example ;  the  true  value  of  the  affurance  of  1 50U 

— *   ^-j  ^i__. .      ..       .*    ,        foTifive  years,on  thellfeof  aiperfon  whofeage  is 

39,  may  be  found,  by  the  firft  rule,  to  be  nearly 
three  guineas  per  ann.  fpppofing  intereft  at  3  per 
cent,  and  the  probability  qtduration  of  huo^aa  lifcf 
as  they  are  given  in  Dr  H^llpy's  Table  of  Obfer* 
vations.  But  fuch  an  affurance  could  not  be  made 
in  thif  fociety  without  aa  aiani^al  paymeat  of  jl. 
Neither  ja  thep^n  (x^  thfs  focjetj  at  all  adapted  to 
the  ciroumitantts  of  penbfis  wno  want  to  make 
affurances  on  particular  furviyorihtps.  For  exam- 
ple :  a  perfon  poffeffed  of  aa  eftate  or  iklary,  which 
muft  be  loft,  with  his  life,  has' a  perfon  dqpeadeat 
upoa  him,  for  whom  he  defires  to  iecuxe  a  fhm 
of  money  payable  at  hi9  death.  But  he  defires 
this  only  as  a  i^curitjr  ^gainft  the  danger  of  hia 
dying  firft,  and  leaving  a  wife,  or  a  parent,  with* 
out  fupport.  In  theie  cireomftances  he  eatera 
himfeff  into  this  fociety ;  aad,  by  aa  annual  payw 
meat  of  5L  intitles  his  nominee  at  his  death  tQ 
s jo  1.  In  a  few  years,  perhaps,  bis  nommee  hapr 
pens  to  die ;  and  having  then  lof^  the  advaatagef 
he  bad  ia  view«  he  determiaet  to  fbrfbit  his  mw 
mer  payments,  and  to  withdraw  from  thefocietf. 
The  right  method,  hi  this  cafe,  would  have  bcc^ 
^xoo  -«  "^  |a  Aave  taken  from  fuch  a  aerlba  the  true  valuj 


ceot.  and  abatement  %  per  cent.  jT  then  the  fum 
which  fhould  b^lofured  to  cover  \hk  property  is 
400I. ;  and,  if  damage  be  iuftained  to  the  extent 
of  aool.  the  owners  will  recover  150k  If  a  voy- 
age is  infured  out  and  home,  the  premium  out- 
ward muft  be  confidered  as  part  of  the  value 
on  the  homeward  property,  and  the  fum  ne- 
cefary  to  cover  it  computed  accordingly.  For 
'^^!^f  to  looL  out  and  home,  at  5  per  cent. 
each  vpyage,  abatement  a  per  cent  we  compute 
thus;  93  ;  ^00 ; :  L  200  :L.i07  :  10 :  6,  to  be  in- 
fured oftiwar^y  premium  on  L.107  :  xo :  6  out- 
wards, at  i  per  psnt.  L.5  :  7  J  6  :  93  :  100 : : 
M05  :  7  :  4  :  |L.|X3  :  6s.  to  |)e  infured  home ; 
the  premium'  oa  whi^h  Is  L.5  :  13  :  6 ;  aad«  if 
the  (hip  be  loft  pp  the  bomewird  voyage. 
From  the  fu^  infured  nome'  I*.?  13  6  o 
Subtraa  the  difcount,  a  per  cpnt         %    S    $ 

Sum  for  Which  the  infure»ai^ljaWeiL.i|xy—    9 
Infurance  oat  '    '  '  L.^    j  '  6  '  ^'  ' 
Moraace  hoa»  i  13.   i 
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etthc  frm  affurpcj,  «'  pn  the  fuppofition  of  noti-  in  old  age,  when  incapable  of  labour,  may,  \a 
payment,  provicjed  bp  fbould  lurvlve?'  In  this  this  fociety,  purchafe  an  annuity,  to  commence 
way  he  would  have  cbofen  to  contrail  with  the ;  at  any  future  year  of  bia  life,  and  to  continue  du- 
fgciety :  and  had  he  done  this,  he  would  have  ring  thfe  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  be  may  do  this 
paid  for  the  aflTuranc^  (fuppofmg  intereft  at  .3  p^r 
cert,  his  age  30,.  the  age  of  his  nominee  30,  an_d 
tie  values  of  lives  as  given  by  M.  Dc  Moivre)  3 1/ 
srs.fih  annual  payments,  to  begin  immediately, 


and  to  be  continued  during  the  joint  duratitin  of 
Kis  own  life,  and  the  life  of  his  "nominee.  None 
of  jhcfc  obje^vions  are  applicable  to  the  plan  of 
tfit  fociety  which  meets  at  Blackfriars  bridge, 
and  which  has  juftly  ()yled  itfelf  the  Bqujtable  So- 
custy  for\  Murances  ori  Lives  and  Survi'vor/hips,, 
Jhe'buHneTstranfa^ea.by  this  fociety  is  fo  exten- 
ifve,  and  it  is  governed  fo  entirely  by  calculations, 
fojind^  on  the  beft  rules  and. obfervat ions,  that 
Hcannpt  but  prove  one  of  the  gyeateft  public  be- 
nefits. It  was  eftablifhed  in  X76a,  itj  confequence 
qf  propQfals  which  had  been  made,  and  le<9iire$ 
recommending  fuch  a  defign,  which  had  been. 
*ead  by  Mr  Dodfon,  the  author  of  the  Matbema- 
t\eal  ijtpojitorf.  It  aflures  any  fums  or  reyerfion- 
aiy  jpiB^iil^s,  on^any  life  or  lives  for  any  number 
of  years,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  lives;  and  in, any  manner  that  may  be  beft 
adapted  to  the  views  of  the  perfons  aflured  :  that 
is,  either  by  making  the  aflured  fums  payable  cer- 
toinly  afthe  failure  of  apy  given  lives ;  or  on  con- 
dition  of  furvivorfhip ;  and  alfo,  either  by  taking 
the  price  of  tie  aflurance  in  one  prcfent  payment, 
or  in  annual  payment^,  during  any  fingle  or  joint 
lives,  or  *ny  terras  lefs  than  the  whole  poflible 
duration  of  the  lives.  Any  perfons,  for  inftance, 
who  depend  on  incomes  which  muft  be  loft  when 
they  die,  6r  who  are  only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates, 
may,  if  they  want  to  borrow  money,  be  enabled 
lo  give  fuflScient  fecurity,  by  afluring  fuch  fums 
a^  they  want  to  borrow  in  this  fociety,  and  aHign^ 
ing  the  policy;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  len- 
der will,  during  the  term  of  llie  affnraiice,  be 
guarded  againft  all  danger  of  loiing  his  principal 
by  th^  death  of  the  borrower.  In. the  fame  wa.y^ 
cfcrgymen,  counfellors,  perfons  holding  any  pla- 
ces of  profiU  traders,  and  others,  who  have  fa- 
ipilies,  whole  fubfiftence  depends  on  the  continu- 
ance of  their  lives,  may  hete  be  enabled  to  "make 
Ibroe  provifion  for  their  families  after  their  dcccafe. 
AU  perfons  who  enjoy  annuities  for  the  lives  of 
ethers,  may  here  ilecuretbemiclvcs  againft  the  Ipfs 
they  woyld  fuftaiq,  fliould  they  furvive'thc  per/ 
Ipns  on  whole  lives  the  anrioyLics  depend,  b^  ma- 
king a/Tviranccs  which  fljould  entitle?  them  to  any 
lums,  payable  on  condition  tlieir  furvivorlbip 
flionld  take  place.  Any  perfou  entitled  to  an* 
^ftate,  annuity,  legacy,  or  oflipe,  after  ancSthef 
pcrfon,  provided  he  fujrviycs,  may  hcfe.  iecure 
ipw^eq^uivalcnt  for  his  family  at  bis  deceaCe,  pro- 
-fidjed  hu  docs' not  fuivive.— HuCband^  jnay,  Jfv 
^is  fociety,  feciire  annuities  for-thcip* wb*^  pro- 
dded they  fhould  leave  thffm  vidows.  PareofSibj: 
4ffuring  the  lives  of  tliclr  chiMreo  v^hen  infant^.' 
^11  th^y.attain  a^-giveq  age,  may  fecure  for.thcm; 
V^ould  they  livcj  to^Uiat^  age,  fuch  fums  a^  majp 
^  neceffa^y-to  pijt  them  out  to  apprenticefliips, 
ortp  m^ke  capitals  or  fotlunes  for  them,  witii 
^hic|i  to  fet  out  in  Lufioefs,  of  to  marry.  Any  per- 
fwis,  apprendifive  of  |^eing*lef£  wilKout  fupport 


at  a  very  fmall  expenfe,  if  be  is  young,  and  will- 
ing to  wait  for  the  commencement  of  fats  annuity 
tm  he  is  55  or  60  years  of  age.  In  fhort,  there 
are  no  kinds  Of  aifnrances  on  lives  and  furriror- 
fhipsj  which  this  fociety*  does  not  make.  la  do- 
ing tbis,  it  follows  the  rules  which  have  been  gi< 
ven  by  the  beft  mathematical  writers  oe  the  doc- 
trine of  life  annuities  and  rrverfmsy  particularly 
Mr  Simpfon:  (See  Annctitibs,  ^^.  11.)  and, 
in  order  to  gain  fuch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a 
permanent  benefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  h  to 
b^ar  the  expenfes  of  management,- it  takes  the 
advantage  or  makitig^its  calculations  at  fo  low  an 
intereft/as  3  per  cent,  arid! from  tables  of  the  pro- 
babilities and  yalnee  of  Mves  in  London,  wkere 
(as  in  all  grellt  towns)  the  rate  of  human  morulity 
is  much  greater  than  is  common  among  maDkind. 
This  fociety  has  lately  made  a  particular  inquiry 
into  its  own  ftate,  as  to  profit  apd  /^,  by  all  the 
bufinefs  it  bias  tranfadted  from  its  firft  inftitution. 
This  iniquiry  was  made  in  three  d^lerent  methods, 
propofed  to  the  dite^ors  by  Dr  Price,  the  author 
of  the  Treatife  on  Reverfonary  Payments  $  and  the 
refult  has  been,  that  it  appears,  that  a  much 
fmaller  proportion  of  the  perfons  affured  have 
died  than^otfW  have  died,  according  to  the  tables 
for  J<ondon,  from  which  the  calculations  have 
been  made,  or  even  according  to  Dr  Ha!ley*s  ta- 
ble for  Breflaw  ;  that,  for  this  reafon,  the  claims 
have  been  much  left  th'^n  they  Jhould  havejbeen  5 
and  that  the  foCicty  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
joying an  income  fomethoufands^^rtf;fj»m  great- 
er than  it  wants,  2Lti^^  furplus  Jlpck  of  near  4 cocci. 
over  and  above  y^hat  is  neceflary  to  enable  it  to 
nfiake  good  all  its  engagements.  The  fociety  find- 
ing itfelf  thus  well  fecured  againft  future  hazards, 
and  being  unwilling  to  take  from  the  pubhc  an 
extravagant  profit,  refolved,  in  June  1777,  to  rc- 
iJuce  ^th e/trf»r^  payments  for  afJcirances  one  tatih ; 
and  affo  to  return  to  the  perfons  then  aflured  rv 
tenth  of  all  the  payments  which  they  had  m^de. 
From  the  preceding  account  of  this  fociety  r:  is 
manifcjl,  that  its  bufinefs  is  fuch,  that  nope  but 
ikilful  mathematicians  are  qualified  to  condnc^t  it. 
The  intcreil  of  the  fociety  therefore  abfolntely  re- 
(Juires,  that  it  ftiould  make  the  placesof  thofe  who 
bfianaj^c  its  bufinefs  ib  advantageous,  as  to  induce 
the  ab»eft  mathcmaticiatis  to  accept  ihetn ;  and  to 
take  care,  on  any  future  vacancies,  to  pay  no  re- 
gard in  filling  them  up,  to  any  other  confidera- 
dons  than  thie  ability  and  integrity  of  the -candi- 
dates. One  <rf  t'he  great  public  advantages  attend- 
ing it  is,  that  it  his  cHafalifHed  an  «^«,  Sphere  not 
only  the  bufinds'  we  have  -defcribedfslranfaded 
with  faithfulpcfs  and  jkill  1  but  where  aKb  all  who 
want  folutiofts  of  any  queftfons  relating  to  life  an- 
miities  and  reverfions  may  apply*  and  be  fure  of 
receiving  juft  anfwers.  In  1 781,  the  focjety  adopt- 
Al  new  tables,  formed  upon  the  probabuities  ot 
life  at  Northampton,  inftead  of  thofe formed  from 
the  London  bilfs  of  bnbrtality.  And  to  compen- 
fate'fhe  aifrured  foffhelrtorme^  payments,  which 
Had  been  To  much  higher  than  the  new  rates,  aii 
addition- wa*"  made  |o~t&eirclaims  of  L.z  :  10  per 
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cent,  for  etch  ^rcmittm  thqr  had  pM*  Tbcfc 
fures  proved  fo  highly  fev«onible  to  the  focietf , 
that,  in  1785,  its  bufineft  was  nearly  doubled^ 
the  fums  alTured  ainoonting  to  above  L.79o»ooo! 
and  they  made  a  farther  addition  to  the  claims  of 
L.I  per  Gent  for  every  payment  made  prior  to  ift 
Jan.  1 786.  A  (till  greater  increafe  of  fucceisful  bu- 
finefft  determined  them^  in  17911  to  make  another 
addition  of  L.i  per  cent«  to  the  claims  $  and  in 
1792,  a  ftill  Cutfaer  addition  of  L.ft  per  cent,  where* 
by  the  claims  upon  aflurances  of  177^  were  miire 
than  doubled,  and  thofe  of  a  prior  date  incre^ed 
io  a  ftill  greater  proportion.  **  By  thefe  advanta- 
ges to^ts  members/'  (fays  the  Rer.  Dr  Gleig,  in 
his  Suppl.  to  theEncyc. Brit.  Vol.  11,  p.  X30**  and 
the  honourable  and  truly  equitable  manner  in 
which  the  concerns  of  the  fociety  are  tranik^ted, 
the  augmentation  of  their  bufinefs  has  been-  fo 
great,  that  on  the  3xft  Dec.  179^  the  Aims  aiToredy 
(without  including  the  additions  made  to  them) 
amounted  to  upwards  of  L.3»ooo,ooo }  and  on  the 
31ft  Dec.  Xf95»  to  about  L.4,ooOfOOo.'' 

Table  of  the  rates  of  afiurance  on  fiqgle  lives,  as 
reduced  to  their  real  values  in  i786»  and  accord- 
ing to  which  the  fociety  now  tran£i<^  budiiers. 
Sum  BffurtJ  li.  1 00.     Annual  payment  for 
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The  other  offices  iVi  London  for  Infurances  of  Lives 
are,  i.  The  Royal  Exchange  AJfuif'ancei  incorpora- 
ted originally  for'Sea  Iniurances,  but,  by  its  ad 
charter,  dated  S9th  April  X71I9  empowered  to 
alTure  lives.  By  repeated  redu^ions  in'  1790  and 
1797,  its  terms  are  brought  very  near  to  thofe 
above  ftated.  ft.  The  Weft  mincer  Society ^  eftabliOi- 
ed  in  1791,  but  not  yet  incorporated.  Its  terms 
apn  neariy  the  lame  with  both  the  preceding.  3. 
The  Peliean  Ltfe^  Office^  inftituted  in  1797,  by 
fome  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office^ 
Us  terms  di&r  condderably  from  the  above,  and 
it  makes  a  new  fpecies  of  insurance  by  way  of  en- 
dcTwment  for  childreni  when  they  ihall  attain  the 
ageoffti. 

IV.  Insvuancb  op  debts.    See  Bottomry. 

To  INSURE,  V.  a.    See  To  Ensure; 

INSURED.    See  Insurance,  J  II. 
'  INSURER.    See  Ensurer,  and  Insurance.. 

INSURGENT.  »./.  Lfrom  infurgo^  tat.  to  rife 
Qp  againfti]  A  rebel  $  a  perfon  engaged  in  an  in- 
furredion,  or  a  rebellion  recently  commenced^— 
It  is  furprifing  that  this  word,  which  has  been 
long  eflablifhed,  and  ii  in  daily  ufe  in  all  our  new£> 
papers,  Annual  Regiflers,  and  hiftoriesof  the  times, 
fhould  be  totally  pmitted  by  moft  or  all  of  our 
inodcrn  X«exico^pbers.  We  have  looked  for  it 
in  Jobnfw^sj  AJh*s^  Baifey*Sy  Barclafs^  Sheridan* j^ 
^onei'i^  and  fcYoal  other  JSnglifi  DWonarks^  but 


in  vain,  thoaglf  moft  of  them  abooAd'  wA  iniiv 
Qthei^  words  that  are  hardly  ever  ttfed,  and  ttfiic% 
we  therefore'omir. 

•  INSURMOUNTABLE,  adj,  ImfitrmantiBie^ 
Fr.  in  Kid  fitrmountahk.]  InAiperaWe;  uncon- 
qnerable.-^This  difficulty  is  in/vrmmuaoBk^  ttH  f 
can  make  fimplicity  and  variety  the  lame.  Locke. 
—Hope  thinks  nothing  difficult ;  defpair  tells  qs. 
that  difficulty  is  infinrmountahh,    IVatts.  ^ 

*  INSURMOUNTABLY,  aint.  ffrom  ^/kt-, 
mowitablc]    Invfaicibly;  miconqiierabiy. 

*  INSURRECTION.  «./  [in/krgo,  LatJ  4 
feditious  riflng ;  rebellious  commotion.^*-    • 

Betweed  the  afting  of  a  dreadful  thing* 
And  the  firft  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantaAna,  or  a  hideous  dream': 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  inlhroments 
Are  then  in  countti ;  and  the  ftate  of  mso* 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  (bflfers  then 
The  nature  of  an  in/urreShn,   Sha»  yul.  Cajim. 
-^This  city  of  ok)  time, hath  m^de  in/urreffiom 
againil  kings,  and  that  rebellion  and  fedition  have 
been  made  therein.  JTajm.— -There  fliall  be  a  greatr 
infurreSion  upon  thofe  that  fear  the  L6rd.  %  E[L 
XV!.  jQ.-^In/ttrreffionj  of  baft  people  are  common- 
ly  more  furioos  hi  their  beginnings.  Baeon*^  Benryf 
VlI^^The  trade  of  Rome  had  like  to  have  fufieiC 
ed  another  |;teat  fhroke  by  an  infvrreaian  m  Egypt* 
Arhttthnot* 

«  INSUSURRATION.  n,f.  \hJi^rro,U!&a.\ 
The  adt  of  whifpering  into  fomething. 

INSWORK»  a  peniafula  of  Devonfliire  la  Mil. 
brook  Townfend. 

INTACTA,  the  fame  with  Afympldtes.  Sec^ 
Asymptote,  §  x.  and  Con  to  Sections,  2>efin^ 
xvii. 

•  INTACTIBLB.  adj,[in9Xid  htBum^  Latin.] 
Not  pereeptible  to  the  tonch.    DiS. 

(i.)  •  INTAGLIO.  If./.  [Kalian.)  Anything 
that  has  figures  engraved  on  it.-^We  meet  vrith 
the  figures  which  JuvenaV  defcribes  on  aotique  ia^ 
fagUos  and  medals.     AdSfon  on  Italy. 

(}.)  Intaglios  are  precious  (tones  onwhidi' 
are  engraved  the  heads  of  great  men,  inicriptionsy 
and  the  like.  They  are  often  fet  in  rings,  feals,  Sep. 

INTAPH^RNES,  one  of  the  7  Prrfian  lords, 
who  confpired  againft  Smerdis  the  Magian.  See 
Persia.  He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Da- 
rhis  for  conipiring  againft  him,  along  vdth  hit 
whole  family,  except  two  perfons,  viz.  his  wife 
and  any  other  ihe  fhould  name ;  who  thereupon 
preferred  her  brother  to  her  hufband  and  children*  ■ 
faying  Ihe  might  have  another  hufband  and  more 
childreoy  but,  her  parents  being  dead,  fhe  could 
never  have  another  brother. 
*  •  INTASTABLE.  adj.iin  and  tafte.1  Not  raif. 
ifig  any  fenfations  in  the  organs  of  tafte.  A  word 
not  elegant,  nor  ufed. — Something  which  is  invi* 
fible»  tntaftatlct  and  intangible,  as  exifting  only 
in  the  fancy,  may  produce  a  pleafure  fuperior  to 
thatoffenfe.    Grcvf. 

INTCHEN-OUEI,  a  towh  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
130  miles  ENE.  of  Peking.  Lon.  X45.  7.  E.  Per- 
ro.    Lat.  4X.  93.  N. 

(i.)  •  INTEGER. «./.  [Latin,]  The  whole  of 
any  thing.— As  not  only  fignified  a  piece  of  mo* 
ney,  but  any  integer;  from  whence  is  derived  Hit 
word  oro  or  usit.    dtrhtimof* 

*  (l.)  iMTfiCSKi 


t  n:  T  ( 

/iMtoeAftildiif  |4atd]eaio»..  Not  pro|}er<-- 


i.>>  ,  'SfM  iipiil's  a^imt  canfifls  in  intrltigiAiiitj.  • 

-, .:  .ti-    .    "'      :  ts*  »    ..  •  Gimmnltt. 

.-1  #jIN:i:1SLLIGIBL£.  a^.imtdH^hk,  Fn  M«i^ 
d^K^iAi^iXat.}-  Tty  he  cOtiocjfred-bir-the.isnder- 
i»ildtt«9opo£KUe-t<ii  be  >«nclerftood:*-We  ibsUl 

i^ie^liBfiiakm  tatfae  xnlnd^- toih^w  it  a  foirlMxl 


232    )  -I    »    T 

have  againft  CbnftUfiUy^  perfiiadcf  kit  tite  co 
Tetbus  man, not  to  detfy  hte  mooefy  the  inumpe- 
rate  flian  to  abandon  bia  revela,  and  J  dare  under- 
take that  all  their  giant-bl^obJeakmijIhalWanini. 
Smiih^  a.Paflionate;  ongovernablef  without  rule. 
You  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  tfaofe  ptatpcr'xt.aninMi^i 


•  Jtfd^fiffiUmico«Birdf  the  ddugcu  jPco«0#.^Some-     ^  That  rage  in  ftva^a  fenfuaiity.       ^Stfokefpeart. 
ihin9.fl)BAtbrl«iiJn)ill        -   -        -       * 


i  traniatkm^  bnt  the  fenfe    •«— Ufe  not  thy  mouth  to  ummpetau  fw^aring ;  fcr 


<iilU  fleoHM^  Jr^icb  'wsilid:  otberwife  be  maimed, 
-when  it  is  fcarce  inteWgiltk.  ilr^dbi^-- Many  na- 
.iQtsdjdQtitokefaH^  to  Qo<l»  f^nffehrciy  and  our 
neigbliopniy  wonM  he  exceeding  diffienit^lbr  the 
bulk  of  nnakinclio  ind  out  byrotfon ;  tbwafere 
.  it  b0fi  pletfdLjGtid  tor  expreft  tfateai  ioAplain  man- 
r«i«r««ttflttdMrt4  Majof  thr  knirefti:at>a4icr* 

s^Wf A  IMBiMfil^r:M!beaitidefftood ; .  perf|w»ilr. 
.-i^lt^i^iaiMur  ide«|ttl}atl»lbsftfacJVIittMffl:«f  n«r 


therein  is  the  word  of  fin^  SteiMs.  xziii.  13.  3. 
Exceffite ;  exCe^itig  4hf  jnft  or  convenient  mean; 
^  Ajf  intemperate  r^iiflM/tf/  «^  i«aw  intemperate 
^Ufeatberv 

*  INT£BiP£RAT£LY.  #J«.  [fifom  fs/rw^ 
Mfir.}  1.  With  breack  fil  the  Uwa  of  tempeRmce. 
'**^dw  grofaif  do  jbanyof  uaconlradiQ  the  pbia 
ffrcL^pU  <Si  the  ^afpeU  hy  living  intemperattlj  or 
unjuftly.  7i;/o{/^ff..>s«Imgaoderat«ly;  exceffi^rt- 
iy«^-*-i>olK>t  too  many  believe  no  rd)g^n  to  be 


Jtooiijedgc/iBd:tl^pi^Jttyorii<rf%i^^»^  sfrnre^  but  what  i»  i/riMt^^Ttf^^^  .rigid  ^  whereas 


io  lhJ»rraeSJsi€IDH.&-  Aiv.'.lft'^Hft  mtdHgible.] 
80  as  to  be  underftood ;  clearly  ;^plhio)yb-^ 

Shews  a  tTMsOtt^  httii  dKlasHsajaDd.b^bl; ) 

awQCo  write  of  metals  MdiikwrnMimtllii^b*  >> 
^r1ta{)b.«l«ge  diaciltflllU(tf.itor«iil»'of  «tfli}«ais. 

•^ayfcu^ii  .ijr.i -..,.?.   ......  ;  •',    •;  .it     .. 

-    r  m%BM£ftAM;.fi^4i«^  [«#Mfb^MV  l^tim] 
jDod^fUodj; lohpolluaedw  '    .     .    fvi  .     1    r 

«  I2«r£MP£^M£NT.^/.  W-«idf«9i^ra- 

'iilwj:  SMl:^oiiftitbtio«.«-*fi<snedbepend  iipoh  tire 

i^Msj^aHamaaof-the-part-iMcecBled*  and  ^fthears 

Upon  the  afflux  of  Jaeorative  hunmtos.  ffarw^* 

.  '\MMT(MSaiUINQ£.  (V!  Unffii^antei  Fr. 

;ii  Wat 5DfcrtgiUt»aUuflfc;r  f^wtt  of  oibd^iatioB^: 

. ..  ,1    x  ::.>«BffundlMaMtfef^^Mi0fr     . :  j 

fiB<itftunBi;iteat>^iif^        Mai 


no  religion  is  true  that, is  not  peaceable  as  well  as 
pure,    Sprati*  ; 

.'  •£NT£ia££RAT£NfSS.ji./;iih>iftt97m^f- 
*Mtf4 :  u  Wa«l  •!  ttoderati^ii.  a«  UafeiUbnable^ 
-miiittf  vteatbar.'^  .St^fvimtb* 
^  ;•  iNT£ME«kATUR&.  if.  yi  {IVom  ihim^- 
ntre]  £aecA'offom&<»iiMity«  .M .  :  . 
tr;  *  dNTBNABl^k  ta^l  [m.di9d;#4f»Mr;]  kde* 
-^enfiUa;  .ai*  «*  iateitaWe^  ^s^inMl;  .ia»  ifitenabie 
firtrefu  7      .   , 

•  ^  .*  7«  fNTBKD.  .^d!;»'  Ji^l^wfeiJLaCiti.]    To 
:ftretchiMia;'  Obfolefitw-r'. 
tn^ .  The  fiuDeac&andog  high  abov^  bis.haad, 
-iMt  WJth  ilharptiRlwriU  &og  fo  nideiilB  fmote, 
r^.   •;i.aib«iaotteeatftb'biflkdmve»aSibickendead; 
'.uOfa  linDg  laigh^ttaald  hi«v»hin<  life  behot. 
*'•  i*;  :>.  •  =       i  '  • ,':     .  (I  v.     .  '-  fyfryQ/te€K. 

a.  To  enforce ;  to  makeintenfe;  to  ftraio.— What 
imn  f»  bd  t)bet9(Di«id.^.ltkef  aflbrtion>  is  the 
magnined  quality  of  this  fUU  conceived  to  ca'ufe 
iar'4»/«ni the  heat  of  tl|it4aaifNi>  w^  find  the  wifer 


•—Another  law  of  Lycvrgua  tadi«^  to  intemper-'  dltitjq^tty  v^s«ot(o£thiAa|^ini|oa.  Mre^m^^J  Fvfgar 
tm^  and  Obfciaiiaf^MQtidBady^.  .9iMb<tt^.-«-      -.iTnr^i^Acr-Ay  thil th«  lli4Sll^i»  mte^Mi^  remit- 
tn^'SeMefi!«bf^h«i.te^f4r  b^»mlfnt  Itro^  ftall  vied*  JfoAer-Tjbiajrta  ilie^M»  it^eflanfcta^  lo  matter, 
a  . .     .di«J).:,wi.^i    .     .     '- ;...:,  d.:  .. ....       ))iewiafcJllii«ilt«r  c^H«»flw*i^»or  isemitt 

.  ,A^  tb%9  flood,  famine,  by  mt^sn^r^M^a  more  •  nttciMMfeNtilM  i»tft  is  alwaya  proportional  to  the 
t;  ilajide^  atMri*«i> JfhM^on^  tl»«  e^l^'AiU  i^^Mfiti^y  4J£  Mtter^  <;%»i«^Magilctifm  may  be 
■  ■  ^"  i,:.  .. ,  0   .  t     tnUndU  mk  rewitt«d»  and  \m  found  Only  in  the 


-^fafilr^Htor/ftldl  appear  I  tM^aboa .  may!fl 

r  ,^mat  mifery  th'  mabftinfl^.or  &e...      f . 

Shall  bring  on  men.  ^.  ........        Mitou. 

—The  LacedenMjaVihtfa^  Hp  tnei^  children 
^ ^te;4mid^^  and  uumfeNmse^  byhring^ 

[a  drunken  man  Into  tbaia  company*    ^r^x. 
%  ^^^S^tSd^^^'^LtP'^f  appetilrar  afibaion. 

'  *  Ifl^tfMPfvfeATtei  aii*  \f3^tnffpgrOMh  Ff**  ii^ 
temperatusi  La|^]  s^  loiiiiodera^e' in  appetite; 
exceffife  in  nTeat  oj  drink ;  drunkan;.  gluttonotts. 
-s^yf^it^  women  ihould  die  t)iao.iqcny  if  the  num- 
1>er  o(  bHiiala.  VAV'^  ^  proportion  to  that  qf 
ficknefles ;  but  me^  ^be^g  v^qpt.mten^rate  than 
women/diAsii^^bby.reafop  of  Ut^r  ticeap  as 
women  do  by.  tfif  inftrnrity  oif  their  fqc»  GrmOT. 
<— Notwithftanding  all  their  talk  of  reaSba  aiidl)hi« 
lofopbyt  and  tk^ii  unvn^ctptbte  dpfdj^tf^  which, 
ova  thaix;  q»£a  ojr  tticif  <^e^  t|iw  VfCMH  <P 


magnet  and  in  inm*  Nt9Hi§f^s  Opu  3-  To  re- 
gard; to  attend;,  to  take  caf9  of^^This  they 
&oul4  carefully.  iar«sr<^  and  not  urban  the  facra- 
pent-  ti  adminiftered,  imagine  themfelves  called 
only  to  walhrup  and  doaniiin^'white.and  ihiniog 
^gawenu  JHftb^.— Ha¥9C  90  ehildren»  ihe  did 
nutb  fiognlar  c»re  apd  tapd^nids.  fiUMlthe  edu^ 
.oatioa  {>f  Philip.  Bacm'4  Htiim  Vtf»— The  king 
prayed  them  to  hai«  palie»oerda  a  little  imoke, 
that  vaaacaiftd.in  hia  oouatry^waaovcr;  flight- 
ing, aa>)iia*m<BneP  w«s,f  that  opfsol^  wbfch  ne- 
.wdkdefrbetatM^ft^feciiHiflv.  Ami^4  Jtt»rrVlI. 
v4^  TopayDqgard:  or  attODtiOfi  to.  Tiiiafenieti 
pow  iittlf  4iled.*-lUie|i  to^d.  nm  lairwtf  to  the 
recovery  of  that  countl^  of  the  noMh*  Sfei^tr, 
— Nekbcr  ,i|p«a  tteits  any  wbo  might  ihare  in  the 
f o«cniment,  whila  th^kiag immAd\M pkafore. 
jfecfVfV  lfc«7  Ylli— Tbe  cnri  was  a  very  acute 
«i4  ibttad'^oite^  vten-  ke  wooM  ialmd  it* 


1    NT (    833    )  '    INT 

Gotliereforeymigb^powerii  iitend SLihome^  fdony/and  punilhed  with  tranfportationy  7 ^^o. 


Wbile  befc  flia^l  be  our  homci  what^  belit  maf 

The  prefent  mUery.  3f///d«. 

Their  beauty  th^»  and  we  oar  lores  fufpend; 
Nought  can  our  wiihes,  fare  thy  healthi  vitenJ, 

5.  To  moan';  to  defign.— The  opinion  (he  had  of 
his  wiiUom  was  fuch»  at  made  her  efteem  greatly 
of  his  words ;  but  that  the  Words  themfclves  found- 
ed fo,  at  Ihe  c6u!d  not  imagine  what  they  i/ttenJ-, 
ed,  SiJitejf.'-^Tbe  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a 
foul  into  the  body»  which  hath  arms  and  legs,  only 
inilruments  of  ddm$f  but  that  it  were  ikttndU  the 
mind  ihould  employ  then.  Sufnt^.-^ 

As  deeply  to  zfMt  what  we  iktetuf,    . 
As  ctoiely  to  conceaA  what  we  impaitt;      SHaM. 
^According  to  this  model*  Hbract  ii^rit  his  odes 


II.  cap.  21. 

♦  Tq  INT'E^^SRATE.  1/.  a.  [ia  and  t^r,  Lat.] 
To  make  tejider;  to  ioften.-^ 

Autumn  vigour  gives, 
•  Equal,  irfteitfratif/g;n\i[\tY  grain.  Phillips. 

»  INTENER4TION.  «./.  [from  intenerate.] 
The  a^ot  foftening  orVnaking'tender.~Ih  living 
creatums  the  nobleft  uie  of  nourifhment  is  for  the 
pro/long;ition  of  life,  reitoratiorf  of  fome  degree  of 
youth,  and  inteneration  of  the  parts.    jBacon. 

*  INTENIBLE.  adj.  Ifn^ndtenibk.]  That  can- 
not hold.'    Not  in  ufe. — ' 

I  knowi  }ove  in  vain,  ftrive  againft'hope ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  inienibU  fieve, 
I  ftill  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love.         Shak. 

•  Intense,  adj.  [/ntetyui^  Lat.]  I.  Raifed  to 
a  high  degree  \  ftriuned  ;  forced  j  not  flight ;  not 
lax.^-Tio  obiferve  the  efieds  df  a  difliltatfon,  pror 


and  epodea  j^  ficMr  his  fatires^nd  epiftlei»*  beulg  In*    iecuted  with,  fo  lAiemfi  and  unufual  a  degree  pf 


tended  wboUy  for  nftniSioti,  required  ai^oth^ 
ftyle,    Dryd<n. 

(I.)  flNTElrfDANT. «./.  [Freiici.]  An  officeS- 
of  the  Mghiit.ctars,  wfaoioverfiN^  any  allotment  olF 
the  public.  bufiiie(fi.«-Nearc^us,  who  conmianded 
Alexander's  fleet,  and  Onefierstes,  his  inietldant 
general  bf  marine,  have  both  left  relations  of  the 
Indies.    Arhmtmm.  ■  ^^ 

(v)l!fTSIIDANT.  See8u?fiaiiiTBiiDKiiT.  This 
was  formerly  a  title  Ireqpeiit  among  the  French : 
they  had  intendanu  of  thf  marmtf  who  were  pu 
ficers  in  the  feaportSt  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
take  care  the'  ordinances  and  regulation^  relatinij 
to  fea  affairv'be  obferved :  intendants  of  the  j&mjs- 
cf/f  who  bad  the  diri^dioiiof  the  reveiyiesi'/iv- 
tendoMs  ^prvoittcesy  who  were  appointed  by  the 
king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiftratioo^of  juftice» 
policy,  and  finances  in  the  pitmnces :'  alfo  inten* 
danu  qfAmiidmg  ofbomfes%  &C» 

•  INTENDIMENT.  n^J.  {(tnUndmenU  French.] 
Attention;  patient  hearing;  accurate  examina- 
tion. This  word  is  onlv  to  be  found  u  %^r.—^. 
Be  nought  hereat  d  ifmay'd*  * 

Till  well  yt  woty  by  grave  mUndimtnU 

What  woman,  and  wherefore  doth  me  upbraid. 

'  Spenfer. 

(t.)  •  onrEMDMEMT.' «./.  \fntendtmeru^  Fr.] 
Intention^  defign.— Out  of  my^  love  to  you«  I 
came  hither  to  acquaint  you  witha),  that  either 
Ton  might  ftay  hi m  firom  ms  intendmenu  or  brook 
inch  di^race  weU  as  he  ^11  run  into.  Shah. — All 
that  worOiip  for  fear,  prolitf  or  fbnie  other  by- 
cnd«  &)1  more  or  Mi  within  the  intrfidmeniofthis 
emUem;    VBjtrangt*  '  *.    ' 

(v)  IiGra,iiDMBHT|  m  law,,  h  the  deflgn,  ortrue 

meaning,  cif  t  peifon  of  thing,  Whi'cR  frequently    ,     ^        ^  ^   ^ 

fupplies  .what  it  nn^  folly  exprefled ;  bnt  |hoiigh[    ftdtion  cf  an  ^■arigef v  and  were  it  not  infinitdy 


heaiy  we  ventured*  to  come  near. '  BcjU4 — 
Sublime  or  loW^  unbended  or  rtitnfk^ 
The  found  isftttf  a  comment  to  the  fenfe.  TLafconu 
s.  Tehement ;  arc^t.— Hebraifais  wamS  and  ani- 
mate our  language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in 
inore  ardffnt  and  Intmfc  phrafes.  AdSfoiu  '3.  Kept 
on  the  ftretch ;  anxioully  attentive.-^ 
But  in  difparity 
The  one  mtenfe ;  the  other  ilill  remif^ 
CatonoC  well  luitiwith  either*  but  (bon  prove 
Tedious  alike;  *  Milton^ 

•  INTENSELY,  adv.  [from  iai^»/^.TTo  a  great 
degree;  not  llightlfyj  not  remiftly.-^Ifan  JEn^- 
fiihman  coofiders  our  world,  how. Jnte^ety  it  is 
heated,  be  cannot  Yuppbfe  that  it  will  cool  ^ain. 
Jdds/oM.  • 

•  INTEN8ENESS.  «.  /.  tfrom  intenfi,]  The 
ftate  of  being  enforced  in  a  high  degree ;  force ; 
contrariety  to  lality  01*  remiffion.— The  water  of 
fprings  and  rivers,  that  fnftains  a  diminution  front 
the  h^at  above,  being  evaporated  more  or  lefs,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefler  httttfine/j  ot 
heat.    Woodfward. 

«  ^INTENSION.  «.  /  linten/icny  Pr.  tmenjia, 
Lat.3  The  aft  of  forcing  or  ftraining  any  thing ; 
contrariety  to  remjffion  or  relaxation.— Sounds 
will  be  carried  furtljer'with  the  wind  th^  againlt 
the  wintl ;  and  like  wife  do  r'rfe  and  fall  with  the 
inten/ion  or  remKlion  of  the  wind.  'Bacbn.^Yaiih 
differs  from  hope  in  the  exterffion  of  its  objcft, 
and  in  the  tntenfion  of  degree.    Tajhr, 

•  INTENSIVE. adj.  lftt>m  inienfe.]  I/Stretchefl 
or  increafed  with  rcipedt  to  itfdf;  Hiat  whidi 
may  admit  ihcrcafe'  of  degree.— As  hfs  perTec-' 
tion  is  infinitely,  greater  than  the  perfection  ol- 
a  man,  fo'it  isjnffnitefy  greater  than  the  per- 


the  iriteUt  of  mitiM'hr  detds  and  coKtra<!ts  is 
much  regarded  1^  th^  law,  yVt  it'  cannot  take 
place  agaitilt  th«  VtM  of  hiw'. 

(3O  IwVt»Dinrt¥  OF  Carta ^s*,  in  cides  <j>f  trea- 
fon,  where  lAk  intentlbb  is  i^oved  by  citctiinltan* 
ce3,ispnnifliaHe  intheiam?mWner:a6'if  it  were 
put  hi  esectxUbii.  So^  if;  a  pfl'Tbn  ^ntei;;^  hpufe 
in  the  ni|^Mimie,  with' an  intent  to  tdtmnit  bur< 
^^9  it  is  felony:  nUc^  ah  aflkult,  with  an  in-;  patns.*'  Wpttan^' 
tent  to  commk-a  Mblferytai^e  highways  is  tt^de  '     ♦  XNTENSIVELY.  adv, 

yoL.XILPA&Tl.  G^ 


grcateV  than  the  perfeftion  of  an  angel,  it  could  • 
not  be  Ipfinitely  greater  thjn  the.T>erfe6lion  of  a 
a  m;^n,  bccaufe  the  htefffii/e  diftarice  between  the 
perfedi9n  of  an  angifl  afid  of  a  m«i  is  Ikit  fmitr. 
Jfp/€.  i.Intent;  unrcntrtted,— Tired  with  that' 
afliduous  attendance  and  i'ntgrtfit^  circumfpedlion, 
whidhia^-ldng  fortan^'di^S-ccjfUire,  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  beftow  upon  another  ibmej)art  of  the 


fiy  increafe  jrf  ^ 

igtN24L, 
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a  tribune  of  the  peoplfr,  or  other  Tn^iftrate»  by 
whict  be  inhibited  the  ads  of  other  magiftrates*; 
or  even,  in  cafe  of  the  tribunesa  the  decrets  of  tbc 
fenate.  Vttd  was  the  folemn  word  ufed  by  the 
tribunes,  ^hen  they  Inhibited  any  decr«?  of  the 
fenate,  or  law  propofed  to  the  people.  .  ^The.gene-^ 
ral  law  of  thefe  interceflions  wa«,  jthat  anf  magif- 
trate  mfght  inhibit  the  adts  of  his  equal  or  mferi« 
or;  but  the  tribanet  had  the  fole  prerogative  of 
controfliflg  the  ads  of  every  other  magiftrate»  yet 
could  not  be  controlled  tbemfelves  by  any. 

^1.)  *  fi^TERCESSiOK.  ». /".  {iHtercefiiont  Fr.  in- 
ieneffid\  l4it.J  Mediation ;  mterpofition ;  aeehcy 
between  two  parties  \  agency  in  the  caufe  of  ano* 
ther,  generally  lii  his  favour,  fometlines  againft 
him.— Lovingt  and  therefore  conftant,  ^t  ufed  Itiff 
fhe  Infcrctfion  of  diligence  and  faith,  ever"  hopibg 
becaufe  he  would  not  put  htiafeif  into  that  belt  to 
be  hopelcfs.  Sutneji — Can  you,  when  yott  pafh'd 
out  of  your  gates  the  very  defender  of  them,  think 
ta  front  bis  revenges  with  the  palfied  tntererffiotr 
of  fiich  t  decayed  dotard  as  you  feem  to  be?  Sbak. 
—He  maketh  intere^en  to  Ood  againft  Ifrael. 
Rom.  xu  1.— He  bare  the  (in  of  man^,  aod  made 
imtirceffion  for  the  tranfgre(Jbr8.  Ifa*  hi}.  i«i— Pray 
not  thoa  for  this  people,  neither  nrake  inter^Jion 
to  me ;  fpr  I  will  i\pt  hear  thee.  ^er.  vil.  i6.r*-To 
pifay  to  the  (aints  to  obtain- tbingrby^  tfceir  merits 
and  murceffionsf  is  allpwed  and  contended  for  by 
the  Soman  church;  SfilUn^eet*'^  , 

*  Your  inUrc^on  now  is  Tteedk^fe  grown  t   . 
Jtetire',  and  let  me  foealc  with  hn*'  alrtne.    XSryL 

*•  f  li)  TNTERCESSbft.  (from  inter' ^xxk\  tedo,  \ 
go  between,]  aperfon  wlio  intercedes  for  anothfr. 
•  (i;}lMTERCBS$OR,tn  the  Rom.ifi4aw,  was  the 
Trtime  of  an  officer,'  lifrKom  thegovpmbi^  of  pro- 
vinces appointed*  principally  to  riifc^xes  and 
other  duties.  " 

^^  (j.YlMtiE^iCESsoiC'ri'airaa  term  heretofore  ap- 
pTfed  to  J\ich  biflibps'  as,'  durWg  th^  vacancy  of  a 
fee,  ad'mhiiftered  the  biihoprick,  till  a  fucceffor  to 
the  deccdf^d  Wfliop'had  been  eleAed.  •  The  third 
council  of  Carthage  calls  thefe  iHT^RVEtiTORSi  . 

(4.)  *  IxTERCES^sbvR.  ».*/*  [tnttrceffeurfl^r.  in* 
urccfon  Lntin.]  Mediator ;  agent  between  two 
parties  to  procure' reconciliation. — 

Behold  the  hcav'ns  I  thitherv  thin^  eyefipht 
bend;-  *  .  •  :  , . 

Thy  look B>  fighs,  tear8>  for  mterceffoun  fend. 

Fdirya», 
On  man*iB  behalf, ' 

Patron'  or  inUreefour\  none  appear'd.  Milton, 
— \V*hen  wc  fhall  hear  our  eterpal  doom  fronr  our 
rnieneffQur,  it  wiiV  convince  us,  that  R  deniftt  of 
Chrift  is  more  than  tranfitory  words.  South, 

♦  To  INTERCHAIN,  v.  tf.  [inter  9Bd  eMn.] 
To  chain ;  to  Unktogether* —  ^• 

Two  bolbms  interchained  with  aft  oath.; 

So  then  two  bofoms  and  a  tiiiglle^tfoth.    SBak. 

»  mTERCHANGfi.  n.f.  [front  the  f«rb^    t. 

jCommerce ;  peitRUtatioii  of  aomniodiliet.-<^Thofe 

have  an  intertBan^  or  trade'Wtth  Blank  JbtcwA 

a.  Alternate  fucccmanv— 

With  what  delights  could  I  hxve  Mik'd  thee 
round  ! 
Kl^ofM^y  in-ongbtr  fweetf^iYAo*^ 
Of  hUl  anil  valley*  rfv€st,  vooda^  and  plaiti». 
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—The  original  meafures  of  time,  bjr  bdp  of  the 
If^htrbthe  firmament,  are  pefeeptible  to  va  Sy 
the  i«l«rr>E;a9^^^pf. light  and  darknefs,  and  fuccef' 
fion  of  feafdns-.'  /foA/rr.^Reroovesand  tntercbanges 
woiild  often  trnppen  in  the  firft  agei  after  tiie  flood. 
Butnrt^    3 .Mutual donation aod^ rQoq>tioo.-7- 
Let'uiomedes.be^htm,  V  '- 
Aitd  brirfg  us  CrefHd  hither.   Oood  Diomede, 
Pumidr  yoa  fairhr  for\his  inttrcbarigc.      Sbai. 
FareSuhrl ;  the  leifurf,  and  the  feanol  time, 
'  Cuts  oflfthecefemonioos  VOWS' of  love» 
'  And  ample  m<^rci6aii^/ of  fweet  difcburfe.  Sbak. 
—Since  fliar  m6r&  ihatute  dignities  made  fi^anu 
tion  of  their  fodety,  the^  eneounten^  though  not 
perfonah  have  been  royatfr  attorn^ed  with  htet' 
change  of  glf^s.  Sbok.'^hmt  fo  van  an  obligatioo, 
Owned  by  fd  free  an  9ckiiowiedgtk)efit»  could  any 
thing  be  expeded  but  a:  continual  intercbamge  <£ 
)Animmi9o»th:  •    '  . 

*  7<> Interchange,  v.ir.  \Mtter  and  ehange^ 
t.  To  put  each  in  the  place  oftiie  other  ;  to  give 
and  take  n*utiiaHj;  tirejIcbatoge.-^Tliey  had  left 
but  one  piece  of  one  (Wp,  whereon  they  kept 
themfelves  ih*all  troth,  having  interekrttgrd  their 
cares,  while  eifber  cared  for  other*  eacji  comiort* 
ing  and  counfctting  how  to  labour  far  tile  better, 
and  to  abidethe  WT>HS/  Sidney. -^ 

ffhall  inierd^wge 
My  walned  ftate  for 'Henry's  regal  di»wio>  ^ak. 
ft.  To  fucceed  alternately.— Hit  feithfiil  friend 
and  brother  Euarchus  eaipe  fo  mightily  to  his  fuc- 
cour,  that,  with  foxne  interehattgin^  dianges  of 
fortune,  tbey  begat,  pf  a  juft  war,  the  beft  child 
peace.  Sidney* 

*  INTERCHANGEABLE,  adj.  [fiN>m  mur. 
chafij^e.]  i,'  Given  and  taken  mutually*— So  many 
teflimonies,  intercbangeabte  warrafitSy  and  counter- 
rolments^ -runhing through  the  l^a^ds andrefting 
in  the  power  of  fo  many  feveral  i)effoos,  m  foffi* 
dent' to  argue  and  convince  all  manner  of  faKhood. 
Bacon,  ft.  Following  each  other  in  akemate  fuc- 
ceflion.— 'Jufl  iinder -the  line  they  may  leem  to 
have-  two  winters  and  two  fumners ;  but  there 
alfo  they  have  four  tnterehangeaMe  fealbns,  which 
is  en6ttgh  whereby  to  meaibre.  Holder,— AW  along 
the  Wftory  of  the  OW  Teftament  we  find  the  f«- 
terchttngeaUe  providence^  of  God,  towards  the 
people  of  Ifrael,  always  fvited  to  their  manners. 

TiNot/otk 

•  INTERCHANGEABLY,  adv.  [from  imter^ 
ebangrahk*^  Alternately;  in  a  manner  where- 
by each  gives  and  reeeives. — In  thefe  two  things 
the  Eftft  and' Weft  churches  did  interehengemhfy 
both  confront  the  Je#t  and  eoncnr  witk  them. 

This  in:  myfelf  I  boMlf  wHl  defond. 
And  imerebingeablj  hurl  down  my  gage 
^^n  this  overweening  traitor's  foot.  Shakk 
—Thefe  articles  were  figne<f  by  oor  plenipotenti- 
aries,  and  tbofe  oflMland  ;  bot  not  by  tlie  French, 
aittbottgh  it  ought  to  bife  been  done  tmercbttngc 
m^  ;  imd  the  rainifters  here  preta^led  on  the  queen 
to  eieente  a  fati6cation  of  articles^  which  only 
one  part  had  figned.  terf^. 

•  INTERCHANGBfiffiNT.  ».  A  f  «ftr  and 
^^tmgi.]   Exehanfe;  flmtoaltiaasfeKiiGeb^ 

A  cootfaa:  «f  tternal*  bond  of  love, 
CoBfe*ni  by  miitiud  piadsr  of  rovr  hands. 

Attciked 
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AtteftedbTUieho1y.dof«of.Up4t  X^-l    Paffage  bctweeD,-;-Conri<kr  what  fluidity 

StnogthenM  1?V  intgr^bangimfnt  of  your  r^8^  fakpetre  is  maUcbjfy  without  the  inUrcurrtnte  •f 
I  \  ^^*-    *  liquor.  BojtAp. 

(i.)  » INTERCIPIENT.>A  [intenipieni^  LatUj  ♦INTERCURRENT-  adj.Hnigrcurrenst  UX.\ 
Obftra^ing ;  catching  by  the;  way.  ,  -    .  Ruiihin^  between.^If  into  a  ^hi^^  filial  ivitb 

( %.)  *  iNTsacir lEiiT*  iv./.  li»terc/(wu,  Latin.]  good  fptrit  of  nitre»  ypn  ^ft  a  piece  of  iroa^  the 
An  intercepting  power ;  fometning  that  caufes  a  Iiquor»  whofe  parts  moved  placidly  before,,  mett- 
ftoppage.— They  comnienct  repellao^Sy  but  not ,  iiig  with  particles  in  the  iron»  altering  ^e  mofion 
with  much  aftiringency*  uiiieTsst^inUrdpieatJ  upon  .  of  its  parts,  and  perhaps  ^hat  o^  fonae  very  fubtile 
the  parts  above*  left  the  matter  thereby  be  impac- '  interfiurrsitt  matler.  tlJofeaftive  parts  preifnUybe- 
ted  m  the  part  fFifeman.  ■   '  .  gin  to  penetnite,"add*  rca{ter*'aDir6ad  particles  of 

♦  INTERCISION.  «./.  [i«/^r  and  f<f id,, Lat.);  the  iron.  Bofle.  , 
loterruption*— By  cgeflktion  of  oracle^  we  may  uh*  ^    r  *  JNTERDSAC.  «.'/.  [Inter  and  dWj    Tnf* 
derftand  their  itUerci/wf  not  abfcii|iony"pr  con*    Be;  Intereourfe.    Ob(bfete.--<sTlie  Gaultffi  ipmh 
fuoimate  defolation.  Jironvn.                              /'is  tlue  very"  Britifhy  wbich'is  y^t  retained  of  the. 

•  To  INTERCLUD^.  v.  ir.  [Interclu^iofX^ixh.y  Wellhnien.ahd  Britons  of  Trance ;  though  thecal. 
To  fhttt  from  a  place  or  courie  by  fometfiing  in-  ^  teration  of.  the  trading  and  inurdeal  with  other 
terveniog ;  to  Intercept. — ^The  voice  is  fometimes '  nations  hai  greatly  altered  the  dialed.  Sftnfir: 
intercludcd  by'  a  hoarfenefs*  or  viicous  (phlegm,      (i.)  *  INT£Rl)ICT.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]    g. 
cieaviog  to  the  afpera  artena.  Holder »  ■"'    Prohibition  ^  prohibiting  decrcevmAmoiigft  his 

*  INTERCLUSIOiiT.Viv*/  [inierelu/Wf  Latin,^'.  <^^  fiindamaiUl  laws,  hje  did  ordain  the  MiSrr- 
Ohftrudion  ;  interception.  -       *  it^j  and  prohibitions  touching  entjrance  of  flxaa* 

do  •  INTERCOLUMNIATION.  n./.Ufften    gers,  Baconrj,.^  ..  .  ,. 

and  eoiumnOf  Lit.]  The  fpace  between  the  pillars.  T^9j^  ^-  P^yfsf'^^^  f<>rbiddenf  no  mUrS^ 

—The  diftance  or  sntereolumniatiott  may  be .  near '      Defends  the  touching  of  th^e  xjands. pure  ; 
four  of  his  own  diameter,  becaufe  the  materials '    .^T^^}^  tafte^no  knowledge  works  at  leaft  of  eriL . 
commonly  laid  over  this  pillar  were  rather  of     ']..'.''  .,...><    ,  MilioH^ 

wood  than  fton^.  W0U019.   '  ,    /  '  *    Had  {ketiy'd  to  keener,  happy  cl^ange*. 

(1.)  Tbt IifTBacovnMNi ATION,  jh  archiieAiire.       He  would  have  canceir4  that  \axix,mt€riSt 
(hould  always  be  propo^ione^  to  tfie  height  and .      And  joinM  our  hf nds  him&lf,  JXr^Ln, . 

balk  of  the  columns.  .  *  ft.  A  papal  prohibition  tb  the  clergy  to  jcelebratf 

♦  To  INTIgRCOMlilON;  v.W.  \inUr  and  (om-\  the  holy ,c^fl5Qp%rrJ^*n»  earned  hirofejf  moritori- 
moff.]  Tofeed  at  the  (ame  table.— Wine  Is  to  be  oufiy.  againft  .the  pp^e^.m;  (he  time  of  the  iiHerdiS^ 
forbom  in  confumptions,  for  that  the  (p^rlts  pf  which  held  up  nit  credit  amon^  the. patriots. 
the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  rofcid  julcq  of  t^e,  Woiton*  .  ,  .  .  2  '  '  ;»  .' .  * 
body,  and  intere§maion  with  t^er  fpirits . df '  the^  '  (1.).  iHTfik&iCTf  .Cj* Z»  d^^  is.)  were^oi^  eze- 
body,ardfo  rob  them  of  their  noiirtibmerit.  B0c,    cuted  Ifi  France,  i^y«k  aii^  Germany;  and  b 

•  INTERCbMMUNITy.  »•/  l/«f^r  and  e^m-  \  1170,;  Pope  Alexander. Ill*  put  all  England  undjcr 
mumtj^  .tvK  mutual  commiinicatloh  or  coAimu-^|  an  interdi^^, forbidding  .the  deigy  to  perfonp  ai^ 
nity.  %\  Amutoal  freedom  or^erciib  of  retl- '  part  of  divmeiervtoe^ekcepibaptifipf  of  infiuusf 
gion.  •       '        .  .      ...  \  taking  confe/Cons^aod  giving  abfolutioujio dying. 

(i.)  •  INTERC09TAt.*tf<5^  [inteny/faI,:fK»  penitents.    But  thia  cenfure  being  liable  fb  pro- 

mter  and  cofia^  Lat.]    PUceq  betwe^  the  ribs.—  mote  Tib^^inifm  and  jt  ^egled  of  religion,  the  fup« 

The  diaphragm  feems  the" principal  inftnimcttt  of  ceeding  popes  very  {eldom:made  ufecff  it.  ! There 

ordinary  refpiration,  although  to  retrained  refpi-  was  alCo.an  pt^rdlft  of  perfotts»  who  were. depri- 

ration  the  intereofial mnfclcs  may  concur.  Boyte.-^.  ved  of  tWe'l>enefi\  of  attending  oii  diWoe  ieryioe. 

By  the  affiftance  of  the  inwat-d  iritercofial  iltufdes;  Particular  perfojiji  Were  alfo  ancientlfy  interdided 

in  deep  fufpirationsy  we  take  large  gulps  of  aii;.  of  fire  and  water,  wlucb  fignified  a  baaiihDsent 

More.                                  .  "             .          '  for  foihe  particular  offence:  by  their  cenfure,  no 

(».)  iMTEacosTAL  AKTtKjss.  *)  1      AiiATO  P^rfoo  was allowed  torcceivethem^or allow" them 

(3.)InT«acosTaL  muscles.  >  ^  *,lv     -  fireor.watef;  ind  being  thus  wholly  dcpHvcd  of 

(4.)IiiTaacosTAL  NsavEs.     J         *'«*•  the  two  neceflary  elements  of  life,  they  were 

•  INTERCOURSE,  n./.  [enurcours,  French.]  doubtlefs  under  a.kind  of  civil  death. 

1.  Commerce ;  exchange.—  •  To  iNTsaniCT.  v.  a.  [mterdirct  Fr.  interdUo^ 

This  fweet  tatereow/e  Lit.]    x.  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit.-f- 

Of  looks  and  finiles ;  fbr  fmiles  from  reafon  Alone  I  pafs*d,  through*  ways 

flow.  That  brought  me  on  a  fudden  to  the  tree 

To  brute  deny'd,  and  ire  of  love  the  food.  Of  mUnUSid  knowledge.                      Mto^ 

Milton.  By  magic  fencM,  by  ipellsencompaisM  round, 

«•  Commm^icatioQ  :  'followed  by  <u;fVi&.r-*The  Ko  morul  touch'd  tki^  iaUrdiaed gipnod; 

chmoeofm  place  requireth  many  c&lcumftances,  TuhlL 

as  the  fitoation  near  the  £ea,  fbr  the  commodious  ft.  To  prohibit  from  the  enjoyment  of  comrnunion 

■e&  of  ao  intereourfe  with  England.    B^mii.—  with  the  church.— An  archbilhop  may  not  only 

What  an  bonoor  is  it  that  God  (hould  admit  us  excommunicate  and  inte^di3  his  fuffragans,  but 

into  fuch  a  partictpatioB  of  himfelf!   that  he  his  vicar-general  may  do  the  iame.  Mife, 

ihottid  give  us  minds  capable  of  fuch  an  mtereour/t  *  INTERDICTION.  9./.  OnterdiSion,  Fr.  fV 

vritb  the  Supreme  Mhid !  Atterbmy.  terSaioHt  Latin,  from  inUmS.l    (.  rrohlbitiou  ; 

*  INTERCURRENCE.  n.f.  [from  mtcrcurrof  forbidding  decree.— 

SteroTy 
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Steiitily  he  prommncM , 
The  rigid  mtermtlofh  which  refouncts 
Yet  dreadftil  in  mine  ear.  Mlion. 

%.  Curie:  from  the  papal  hiierdlS.    AnJImproper 

ufeofthewdrd.— 

The  tnieft.iiTtte  of  tfij  ttirbne, 
Bv  his  own  ihUrMShnmnds  accarft.        Shak* 
*linrEV^lCrOKY,  adf.  [if ominierdia.]  Be* 

Idtiging  to  an  interdlAiony  Ainfwortb. 
INTERD0CCA,  a  town  of  Naple^  in  Abruzzo 

Ultra ;  XI  miles  W.  of  Aqi^a. 
JNTERDUgES.    SeelNTEaTUs.. 
^  To  INTfiRESS,        7  v.  a.  [interejfer,  Fr.l 
ii.)  *  fo  INTEREST.5  ToconceAii  toaffeft; 

to  give  ihare  in.-7-tlie  myftrcdl  communlioti  of  alT 


)  TNT 

With  all  (peed 
Ton  (hall  have  your  defiret  wi^  xiilfT^.  ShaJf, 
^lO'IvTERBST  ($  t^Jrf*  5.)  is  the  picmiain 

paid  for  the  loan  of  money.    See  AaiTRMBTic, 

Index* 

(3.)  iKTERBSTs  AicUMtNT^.  RESPCCTINC  THE 

LEGALITY  OF.  Many  good  and  learned  men  have 
in  former  times  very  much  perplcMd  theimfelves 
and  other  people  by  railing  doubts  aboiCkt  the  le- 
gality of  intereft  in  y^ro  confiieatue,  Tl)e  eoemles 
to  intpeft  in  general  make  ho  diftindion  between 
that  and  ufury,  holding  >ny  ihcreafe  of  money  to 
be  Indefenlibiy  ufurious.  And  this  they  ground 
as  well  oA  the  prohibition  ^  it  by  the  law  of 
Moles  among^  the  Jewsj  ^.  upon  what  is  laid 


togiveiftarem.— Themyiticaicommumonorau    Moies  amoi      .     ..   _,     _.  ^, 

faitnf d(  tx^eii  is  fiich  as  niiaketl)'  every  one  to  be  i»-    down  bv  Anftotle»  that  money  is  naturally  bar- 
t^reffed  rn  ttiofe  precious  bleflTrngSy  which  any  one    ren  9  and  to  make  it  breed  qioney  is  prepofterous. 


c^them  receivcth  at  God's  hands*  Hooker.-^ 
Oiir  joy,  • 

AlOio*  our  laft,  not  I<aft ;  to  whofe  young  loye» 

The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 

Strive  ia  be  iftt'rep'd.  SJbai. 

-^To.  love  our  native  countryy  t|i4  to  ftudy  its 

ben^  tad  its  ^lory,  to  be  iwtercffed  in  its  con- 

'cern^,is  Natural  to  all  men.  Di^^.— Sctpio*  refto- 

riogtRe  ^anlOi  bride»  gained  a  great  nation  to 

intirefi  themfelves  for ,  Rome  ^againft  Carthage. 

Diyi*— This  Wa[s  a  gpddefs  who'  u£^  to  inUr^ 

herftif  in  marriages,  >ii^5^— III  ^uccefTes  did  not 

difcovt^  ttiat  ambitious  and  inUrefied  people. 

ArhutbnoU 

(4.i(*TolMT«aE!|T..v.«.  Tojifie^tjtomove; 
to  toucff.with  paflion ;  to  gain  the.aflfedtioosi  as, 
tfalf  is  an- fig(/^l-^;ff  (lory*:    -  • 

(1.)  •  INT]§REST.  n./0-[mfereli$  Lat.  inUretf 
Fr,}    f.^Cbncem  ;.V(vanU^;  good-rO  ^te  us 
a  ferlous  compiieiumfiofi  of  that  one  great  inierefi 
of  othM,  as  well  as  oiirlelveis.  Hammotid.-^Vm' 
dons  Ijlnder  the  common  /^ffr^  and  public  good. 
T^I^.-^There  is  nd^  man'  out  God  bath  put 
miny  tMhgs  into  his  pofle^ion,  to  be  ufed  for  the 
eommtm  good  and  interej:  Calam.    a.  Influence 
<mf  others^-^They,  who  h^d  hitherto  preiln-ved 
th^nv  b»i  now  toft  their  ittter^.  Clarendon.-^ 
Ekcrt,  gteai  Oodj^thV  w/rc/Hh  the  iky; 
Oain  each  kind  pow'r,  each  guardian  deity» 
That,  cbti^uei'd  by  thfe  publit  vow^ 
They  bear  the  difhial  ttiilehlef  far  away.  PHor. 
5.  Share;  paft  itl  atiy  thing;  ps^Icipationt^as, 


ahd  a  pcrveriton  of  the  end  of  its  inltitution, 
which  was  onty  to  ferve  the  purpol^  of  exchange, 
and  not  of  inmafe.  Hen^  divines  have  brand- 
ed the  pradtice  of  taking  interelt,  as  contrary  to 
the,divme  lavi  both  natural  and  revealed;  (See 
Ak'atocism)  and  the  canon  law  has  prefcribed 
the  takmg  any  the  leaft  increafe  for  the  loan  of 
money  as  a  mjortal  nn,i  But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  Mofaic^  precept  was 
clearly  a  political,  and  not  a  moral,  precept.  It 
only  prohibited  tl^e  Jews  from  taking  ufury  from 
their  brethrei^  the  Jews,  but  in  exprefs  words 
permitted  them  to  take  it  of  a  ftranger :  which 
proves- that  the  talking  of  moderate  uTury,  or  a 
reward  for  the  utb,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is 
not  maium  in  Je^  fince  it  was  allowed  where  any 
but«an  Iflraelite  was  concerned*  As  to  Ar^otle's 
reafon,  deduced  from  the.  natural'  barrenneis  of 
moiftey,.the  lame  lAay  with  equal  force  b<;  alleged 
of  hou^s,  which  never  breed  bou^;.iu^  many 
otiber, things,  which  nobody  doubts  it  iS  lawful  to 
make  profit  of,  by  letting  tbem^o  hire.,  Thoueh 
money  was  originally  ufed  only  for  th6  purpoles 
of  esEchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any  ftat^  may  be  juf- 
ti6ed  in  permitting  it  to  be  turned  to  the  pur- 
poibs  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fodety  (the 
great  end  for  which  money  was  invented)  require 
it.  ~  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate  intereft 
tends  ^atly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  efpe- 
dally  16  a  trading  country,  will  appear  from  that 
generally  acknowledged  prindple,  that  commerce 
cannot  mbfift  without  nuUual  ami  eitenfive  cre- 


tbi8isamatter'inwhichwehave/0f<r<>f.— Enciea-  dit.*   Udefs  mdney  therefore  can  be  borrowed, 

vour  to  adjuft  thfc  de|(rees  of  influence,  that  each  trade  caftnot  jbe  carried  on :  and  if  no  premium 

cauft  migltt  \tstk  hr  producing  the  effeift,  and  the  were  allowed  for  the  hire  of  money,  few  perifoos 

proper  amicy  zadinteff/f  of  each  t;here{n.  fFatftJ  would  care  to  lend  it :  or  at  leaft  the  eaie  of  bor-, 

4.  Regara  t^  ptitate  profit.-^ Wherever  ihurtfi  01^  rowing  at  a  ihort  warning  (which  is  the  Hie  of 

power  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  little  itn^Kms  wh^at  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  an  end.    Thup, 

prlnci^lel  die  oppofite  parties  think  fit  to  charge  ih  the  dart  ages  of  monkifli  fupo^tiob  and  civil 

iXfontxA  other.  Swift.^^  tyranny,  when  inlereft  was  laid  under  a  total  io- 

wlyen  infr^  caus  qW  all  her  (heaklng  train,  terdid,  commerce  was  alfo  at  its  lowcft  ebb,  and 

P<fi-  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Lom- 
5»  Mdftey  ^aid  fbr  r!tk ;'  dftrr^.-^                         « bards :  but  vrhen  mens  minds  began  to  be  su^re 

Did  he  take  mterefl  f                     ,  enlarged,  when  true  religion  and  real  libertf  re- 

Vb^iidttSikeihti^ijUs  dot,  as  you  would  vlved,  commerce  grew  again  into  credit;  and  again 


«-^  it  a  &d  life  we  leadf  tny  deaf,  to  ht  fo  tea2- 
cd }  paying  fo#f^  for  old  d^bts,  and  flTill  con- 
,  tiaAfng  new  ones.  id(rAtffcMr«    6.  Any  furplus  of 


introduced  with  itfelf  its  infepiarabk  companion, 
the  dodtrine  of  loans  upon  intereft.  And,  indeed, 
confidered'abftradedly  from  this  its  ulei  fince  ali 
othM  conveniences  or  life  may  be  either  bought 
or  hired,  but  money  can  oolT  be  hiied«  there 
ibems  DO  greater  impropriety  a  taking  a  recom- 

pence 


INT  ( 

pence  firlbebtfe  of  t1di»  fbun  otsmj  ctim  cofh 
venience.    If  one  borrow  xooK  to  employ  in  a 
bcfieficol  tfade^it  is  b«t  equitable  that  the  lender 
fhould  have  a  proporticto  d  the  Kains*    To  de- 
nuod  an  cxorbttant  price  i3  equally  contrary  to 
confcience^  tor  the  loan  of  a  hone,  or  the  lOaa  of 
a  fum  of  aaontf  ;.bot  a  riafooabie  cq^i?alent  for 
the  temporary  iaconvenience  which  the  owner 
may  feel  by  the  twant  of  it*  and  for  the  hatard  of 
bis  lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral  in  the 
one  cafe  than  in  the  other.    Indeed  the  sd>lli^ute 
probibitioB  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate 
mtereft,  introduces  the  veryjnconvenience  which 
it  feemvme^nt  to  remedy.  The  ncoelfity  of  indivi- 
duals will  makebonrowtng  unavoidable.  Without 
fome  profit  by  Uw,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders : 
and  thofe  prindpaily  bad  iQeo»  who  will  break 
through  the  law,  and  take  a  profit ;  and  then  wiQ 
endeavour  to  tnden^nify  themfelvesfrom  the  danger 
of  the  penaltyyf  by.  maJiifig  that  profit  exorbitant. 
Thu9»  whiles  ali  degrees  of  profit  were  difcoujite» 
lancedf  we  find  qlore  conapUints  of  ufiiry,  and 
more  flagrant  ii^Unccs  of  oppreifioQ,  than  in  ipo* 
dem  tunes  wh^  aaoney  n^y  be  eafily  had  at  a 
low  intereft.    A  capital  diftindHon  auft  therefore 
be  ottde  between  a  moderate  and  exgrbttant  pro- 
fit ;  to  the  former  of  which  we  ufually  piye  tb^ 
name  of  hatrt/i^  to  the  Litter  the  truly  odious  ap- 
pellation of  tjkui^:  the  6>nner  is  neceJfTary  in  eve- 
ry civil  ftate;  if  it  wa«  but  to  exclude  tbf  latter, 
which  ought  never  to  be  tolonated  ia  fmy  weU>-Te- 
guJated  iociety*    )Por,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter 
is  well  fommed  up  by  Grotius,  '*if  the  cofipeniai- 
tjon  allowed  by  taw  doesfiot  exceed  thf  piqpqr- 
tion  of  th^b^z^rd  ni%  .or  the  vfant  fejt»  l^y  the 
loan,  its  atllpwaQce  U  neit|ier  rep^l^iaqt  to.  the  re* 
vealed  nor  to  the  natural  law :  but  if  it  fBSceeds 
thofe  bounds,'  it  is  4hen  oppreffive  u^ry  %'  and 
though  thfitftttnicipal  laws  maj^jive  it  impunily, 
they  never  can  sudce  it  juft."    The  exorbitance 
or  moderation  pf  ii|t«reft«  foe  the  mooey  lent,  de- 
pends upon  two  circupftancet  t  theiacottveiiience 
of  pattm^  with  it  for  the  prefimt,  and  the  ba^sid 
of  lofing  tt  entirely, .  Tife.  in<;;pqvcniei)ce  to  indi. 
vidual  2end9r«  c^a^^eyec  tes  eftiniatied  by  law^ ;  the 
nte,  therefore,  of  general  intereft,  muft  depend 
upon  the  iifnal  or  general  Inconvenience.  This  re» 
wits  entir^y  from  the  quantity  of  fpecie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom ;  for  th^.more  ipede  there 
is  circulating  in  any  naMooa  the.  greater  fiipcailut- 
tr  there  will  ^t  beyond  what  is  nooefiary  to  car- 
ry on  the  bufi^eft  of  esehaoge^and  the  iy)mro<Hi 
coocems  qf  li£e«    In  every  nstron,  or  public  )cciB»*' 
nunity,  there  ia  a  certain  quantity  of  mopey  thus 
necefiary  ;  which  4  perfpn  well  flulled  in  political 
arithmetic  ssigbt'perh^M  calculate  gs  esadly,  as- 
}  private  bapkercan  tbe  demand  for  running  cafli 
IS  his  own  Aop^  «iL  sibovethts  neGeHhry  quan- 
tity may  be  Spared*  or  lenti  witboiifr  nnicb  Incon* 
vcnienc^to ^e ieipeaivQ lendcQiri  and ^ gmt- 
^  this  national  fuperfiuity  i^  thp  mgrsi^tttterous 
^Hl  bo  the  lewlei%  aod  \^  V>\t»riqN^t  Jtte  me 
pt  the  nat|on4.imeieft  tp  t)ei  bot  Hbere  there* 
IS  opt  €nqM|i,i9r  bay^ely  fpavtfb,  obtnhting  leafli 
to  anfw«r  tb<  ondmry  q&a  #the.pubb«  inuwft 
^lU  be  pnoportipnably  Ugb  V  for  lenifr*  iritt  lie 
hut  few,  as  few  can  AdMoit  to  the  igednieiiietioe 
4)f  lending.   So  alio  the  hazard  of  an  entire,  tofi 
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has  Its  weight  in  Jthe  rq;ulatJon  of  intereft :  h^poft- 
the  better  the  iecurity,  ihe  lower  will  tbe  intereft 
be }  the  rate  .of  intmfi  lieing  generally,  ip  a.  coo)* 
pound /-a/io»  formed  out  pf  the  Inconvenience  and 
the  haaard.   4*^  ^  ^f  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^ 'Peonrem- 
ence»  there  ihould.be  no  intereft  but  what  is  equi* 
valent  to  the  hazard;  &»  if  there  were  no  hazar4» 
there  oujght  to  be  no  intereft^ftve  only  wl^^tarifea 
from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.    Titus* 
if  the  quantity  of  fpecie  m  a.  nation  be  uich«  that 
the  general  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is 
computed  to  amount  to  three  per  cent  a  man  that 
h^  mmey  by  lum  will  perhaps  knd  it  vponjog^ 
paribnal  iecurity  at  five  per  cent,  allowing  two 
for  the  haaard»4Tui  f  he  will  lend  it.upon  laiub# 
feoirity,  or  mortgage,  at  four  per  cent,  the  baab- 
ard  being  proportionabl^  left;  but  he  will  lemi  ^ 
to  the  ftate,  op  the  mamtcnaoe  o£  vbtch  all  his 
property  depend^  at  tbsee  per  ce^t,  the  haaari 
being  nonfat  alL  But  ipinftiniestheJiazardinay- 
be  greater  than  the  rate  of  intereft  allpwed  by  lavf 
wifl  compenlatc.    Thts  gives  rile  to  tl^  praAics^ 
I.  Of  bottomry,  or  rtfiwdimia^   a.  Or  polfdea 
of  iofm^nce.    SefcBoTTOMay,  and^Nsy^^Mp^^ 
(4.)  lKTsaEST,fiaiTisN  aud  Fonsfcii  airaa 
Of.    Upon. the  two  principles  of  incf^^venienoe 
nnd  hazard*  compared, together,  ditifercnt  pation^ 
have  at  diftrent  times  eftabliihed  di^aent  rattt 
pf  intereft.    The  Rpni^is  at  one  tiiii^  aflpwed 
un^fimft  Mir  per  iti^i  mtonthly»  or'  xW««  ifr 
(€ttt*  per  emmit^f  to  be  taken  for  coi^ippn  loans^ 
but  Juftinian  reduce4j't  to  iriatUj^  or  one  tiiir4 
of th^^jor centi^mef  tl^t jSf.fmrpereenikf  but 
allowed  higher  intereft  to  ^  taken  of  mercbant|» . 
bec^^  tbffe  the  hazard  Yr^  greater.    Orotius 
informs  us»  that  in  Hbltand  the  rate  of  intereft  wag 
then  8  per  eeifti  in  commoq  loaps,  but  la  tp  iper* 
chants;    Our  law  eftabUihes  one  ftandard  for  all 
alike,  where  the  pledge  or  ib:urity  itfelf  is  not 
put  4n  jfopasdy ;  left,,  under  the  genei^al  pretence 
of  ragpe  ^nd'indeterminate  haz^ri^  4  ^por  (hoMl4 
Ve  fipened  to  fraud  j^nd  ufury:  leavjng'fpecific 
bfW^rdf  to  be  provided  agaiaft  by  ^ci^c  imuran« 
^es,  or  by  lo^§  ^ipon  rej^of^utia  Qr  bii^tomry. 
But  as  |o  the  rate  of  legi^l  intereft,  i^.;hfs  yarii^ 
v^  dec^eaiSed  for  aoo  years  paft,  acco^ling  as 
the  quantity  pf  fpecie  in  the  kingdopi  has  iocieaf« . 
ed  by  accelfions  ti  tsade,'the  intrQ^p^ioii  ^pf  pa« 
per  credit,  and  other  qircttmftancea,    Thejbitvte 
37  Hen.  VIXI;  c.  9.  ponfined  iptcreft  to  tep^ri^ifl. 
2|nd  fo  did  the  lUti^te  i$  Elis^  c.  %.    JBnt  av 
through  the  rneoonigefnents  given  in  her  neign  to 
commeree,  ithe  fi«tiop  grew  more  weaJtbyt  fia, 
under  her  fuccelTor,  the  ftatute  %i  Jac.  I.  p.  17^ 
reduced  it  |o  (^ight  jkr  eem.s  as  did  the  ftati^te 
xa  Car.  U.  c«  s^.  to  fix :  and  laftly,  bv  the  ftatnte 
za  Ann.  ft*  s.c.  |6>  it  wa*  l>rought  oown  to  five 
per ufUt^ft»iAyt  vt^hich  is  aow  the  extreqiity  of. 
i^gal  intereft  that  oan  be  taken.  But  yet,  if  a  cckw*  , 
t^  which  carries  iqtereft,  be  made  in  a  foRign 
couqtry,  our  courts  niill4ired4ht  payment  of 
inteieft  acdoeding  to  the  Ian  of  that  povntry  in 
ivbic^>tbeo«QlMftwaa«inde<   ThnsIriihtAaM^ 
ricnOi  T^irki^and  Indian  intereft,  have  W^n 
aB09Jed  m^onr  conrls  to  the  amOoi^  of  even  xa 
fer  MM..  Por  the  moderalion  or  exorbitance  of 
mtereit  depends  upon  local  circumftanGes^  and 
the  nAifci  to  enforce  fnch  contrada:^Quld  put  a 

ftop 
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ftop  to  all  foirdgn  trade.  And;"6]^ftatute  X4.0ed. 
in.  e.  79.  all  mprtgages  ipind  other  fecurities  upon 
cftates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the  planta- 
tions, bearing  intcreft  not  ixcecdtn^;^  per  cent, 
ihall  be  legal,  though  executed,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Bntan)*:  unleft  the  money  lent  fl»l]  be 
known  at  the  time  to  exceed  t)ie  value  of  the 
thing  in  pledge;  in  which  cafe  alfo,  to  prevent 
-ufttnous  coiitTa(5t«  at  home,  under  colour  of  fuch 
ibrein  fecurities,  the  borrower  (half  ftnfeit  treble 
the  Am  fo  borrowed. 

(5.)  Imtirbst^  €ompo^kd.  St^  AwAtociste; 
'AaiTHMKTic,  •  W^v ;•  ami  'tTsTTar.  The'  only 
cafe,' in  which  Compound  Interefbts  allowM 
hf  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  ^  that  of  At!- 
nuities.  ict  Amnuitie^,  5r^.  I.  and  Sux.vi- 
^OXSHIT.    ^^  

♦  To  IJITBRPERE.  v.  «.  p«/tfr'  and  firiot 
lAt.]  I.  Tb  interpole;  to  intenneddle.-^o  cau- 
tious were  ouranceftors  in  cottverfatton#^  as  nev^ 
to  ifOerfire  wtth^part7di%|Utes.  in  the'ftate;  Swift, 
fl.  To  elaih ;  to  oppofe  each  other^-^If 'each  ads 
l>y  an  independent  power,  their  'commands  may 
intitfere:  imalr'tdgcn  3.  A  horfe  is  laid  to  intiri- 
firet!  when  the  fide  x>f  one  of  his'  ihoes*  ftrikes 
againft  and  Hurts  one  of  his  fetlocks;  or  the  hit- 
ting one  Teg  ae^nit  another,  and  ftriking  off  the 
Iktn.    Farriers  D^.     *  '      . 

'  ♦  HITERFLUJNT.  adj.  Imte^Jftsenj,  Latin.] 
Pibwihg  between.-^Air  may  confift  of  any  terrene 
or  aqueous  corpufcles,  kept  Anrimmtng  in  the  rxr- 
ierj&ent  celefttal  matt^.'    Botle.  ^ 

♦  1NTERFULG€«T.'  adj.  {inter  Hidytdgefh, 
Lat]    Shininte  between.  -    ^. 
'  •  INT£RFUS£0.  adj.  [interfyfiuf  tMi.]  P6u^ 
ed  w  fcattered  between.— 

^  The  ambient  air  widi  intnfiU'd;    **"        * 
Embr^ng  round  this  florid  earth.  *        BBHoh. 

•  INTER JACENCY.  n.  f.  [from  intetjaeeru, 
Lat.]  r  The  ad  or  ftate  of  lying  between.-* 
Bnglaad  and  ficotluid  is  divided  only  by  the  h^* 
ierfacentj  of  the  Tweed  and  fome  deiert  grnund* 
HaU.  a.  The  thing  ^ng  between.— Its  Buaua- 
tibns  zfe  but  motions,  which  winds,  ftorms,  diortti 
amd  ^very  mkrfaeeney  irregulates.    Brovm. 

*  INTERJACENT.  Mdf.  [mterjaeemf  Latin.] 
Intervening  ;jlying' between^— The  feaitielf  thull 
be  very  broad,  Sfhd  vdd  of  little  iflands  mterjaeent^ 
«lfe  will  it  yield  pfentiM  argument  of  tfuarrel  to 
kingdoms  vrhlch  it  ibireth.  iW^i^.-^Thrtiugh 
this  bole  olgeds  that  Were  beydndlhi^ht  be  feen 
diftinaty,  which  wbuldmntttt  an  befeen  through 
other  puts  of  the  ^^afles;  whate  the  ^.wns  inters 
J4teeai.    Newtoa*  «    .•.     f  ^- 

( I.)  *  INTERJECTION,  a./.  [iattrfeOh^  Fn 
ittUrJeShf  Lat.]  z.  A  part  «f  fyx^  that  difco- 
▼ers  the  mind  to  be  feized  or  afieded  with  focne 
paffion:  fuch  as  are'ln  Eiiglifli,  .0/  Ma/l  bai 
CAirir^— Their  wild  natuWil  notes,  when  "they 
wooki  exprefs  their  paffions,  are  at  the  beft  but 
like  natural  inieffeOwnu'  to  diicover  their  paf* 
fions  or  impnefllons.  Hide.  %*  Intervention ;  inter- 
pofltioB  \  ad^isf  Something  coming tttOvetiif  nA*' 
of  potting  Ibmnthittg  between.— 'Laug^ifa^^iuiktb 
a  isnttnual  eitpalfion  of  the  breath,  with  th(^  Mmd? 
ncMfe  which  maketh  the  ime^^aiaa  of  laughing.'. 
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[f  i>  defi  t.)  is  ian  indecfinable  part  of 


Jfrjitntnar, 
tpeech.        ^ 

(f.)  ♦INtERlM.  «./.  [ifitet^t  Lat.]  Mean 
time's  intervening  time.*^ 

In  a  heavy  intirlm  fhalt  f u^iport. 

By  bis  dear  abfence.    •      '  SBdi* 

—One  bird  happened  to  be  foraging  for  her 
yojuig  ones,  and  iii  this  inUrim  comes  a  torreot^ 
that  waihes  away  neft,'birds^  and  aD.  L*BJlrattge,' 
—In  thisi/r/«rfm  my  women  alked  what  ItEougbt. 
Tatler. 

'  (%.)  InrcKrBr,  a  name  given  to  a  formulary,  or 
kind^f  confeffion  of  the  articles  of  faith,  t>btrud- 
Ted  upon  the  Preteftants  after  Luther's  death  bjr 
the ,  Emperor  Charles  V.  wheir  he  had  defeated 
their  forces ;  fo  called  becaufe  if  was  only  to  take 
place  in  the  interim^  till  a  geneial  council  Ibonid 
have  decided  all  peints  iq  difpute  between  the 
Proteftants  and  Romanifts.  It  retaified  moft  of 
the  db^rines  and' ceremonies  of  tbe.Romanifti, 
exeepttng'  that  of  marriage,  whicfa  was  aUowed 
t6  the  deftly,  and  communion  to  the^aity  onder 
both  kinds.,  Moft  of  ^e  Proteftanf*  refe^ed  it. 
There  were  two  other  interims ;  one  of  Leipfic, 
the  other  4^f  Pr^nconia. 

•  •  To  INTER  JOIN.  v.  a.  [ffUer  and/pw.]   To 
join  mutually ;  tb  intermarry. — •" 
'"Sofelleftfbes, 

Whofe  pailions  and  whofe  plots  hate  brdke 
their  fleep. 

To  take  the  o^e  the  others  ^  fome  chance, 

S6me  trick  not  wotfh  an  egA  fliall*grow  dear 

'  friends*    •  "  •  .'  '  '■ 

-  AndimHifiH  their  Urt'et.  * ''  o  /  ^f^^ 

V*  ll^TERIOUR.  adj:  IhOMfi*,  Latin;  inteHevr. 

FrendK.]*^  InCa^nA;  iAcf^r;  mft  tgimru^;  not  fn- 

perfidrf.^'    ■'  ♦  •  »  • 

'    The  fbbl-multitnde,  that  ch6ofe  hf  (how, 
•  Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  aofh  teach, 

Which  pray  not  to  th'  interhu^.  Sbak. 

—The  groffir  paits,'thus  funk  down,  wottU  har- 
den,  and  conftitute  the  interieaf^xit  of  the  earth. 
Mkraet*  __•_ 

•  INTSRKNOWLEDGE.  if. /.  .[««fr  and 
ktwiwiedge.']  Mutual  knoWledgek--^Aii  nations  have 
mterindnviedge  one  of  another,  either  by  voyage 
into  foreign  parts;  or  by  ttrangenr  thit  come  to 
them.    Aeon. 

*  To  INTERLACE.  v;a.  [mierlajerf  French.] 
Tn  intermix ;  to  put  one  fhing  within  another.— 
Some  are  to  be  interlaced  between  the  divbe  read- 
iftgrof  the'ltfw  and  pr<4iihets.  HMi«r.^The  am- 
baffad&rs  hitirktcedi  in  tUeir  conference,  the  pur> 
poft  of  their  matter  to  match  with  the  daughter 
of  Snaximntan.  Bacon.'^Thtf  acknowledged  what 
ftfvices  he  had  done  for  the  commonwealth,  yet 
itkeriadtcB  ^ookz  erron,  wberewitb  they  fteraed 
to  reproach  hhn.  Hayioeand^-^om  argument  Is 
as  ikrong  againft  the  me  of  rhyme '  in  pdems  as  in 
plays;  ibr  the  epic  way  Is  evoy  where  'buerliued 
vHth  dia]ogn«^'^ili^^. . ' 

'>fNTERLJUPR£N,  a  towt^of  Switzerland,  in 
thecinton^of  Bem^  *fb 'allied  from  a  oU^brafed 
abbey,  iM«(t^^/«&]tfM  fj^^.M^/l^f  Bilents  and 
Than;- wUMitethename  of  both  to«»n  and  :ftbbef ; 
wMdh'tat^^arfeetifaHxed  in  t52g.  TtHTtbe  ca- 
pitol  ^  a-Iate*  bairiwlci;-  and  is  %%  nUesPSSW.  of 
(1.)  Tl)o  iirraxjBCTroiii  in  Latin  and-Oieel^.'  Lteba,  ttui  '^^^  St.  of  Benie.  :< 

♦  INTERLAPSE. 
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•  » IHTERLAPSE. »./.  [httr  and  lapfi.]  Trtie 
flow  of  titne  between  any  two  ercpts,— Thefe 
dregs  are  caldnea  into  fuch  falta, .  which,  after  a 
Aoit  interlapfe  of  time»  pr6duce  cougbs.  Harvfy^ 
•  To  INTERLARD,  v.  a.  [intreiarder^  tr.) 
I.  To  mix  meat  with  bacon,  or  &t';  to  diversify 
lean  with  fat.  %.  To  interpofe;  to  infert  between. 
—Jells  fhould  be  tnterlarM^  after  the  Ferfian  cuf- 
toin,  bv  ages  young  and  old.  Care<tu.  3.  To  di- 
verfify  by  mixture.— Ttc  laws  of  No*?Jian^,  were 
the  defloration  of  the  Englifh  laws,  andatran- 
fcript  of  tbexOf  though  mingled  tn&  interlarded 
witn  many  particular  laws  of  their  own,  which 
altered  the  features  o?  the  original.  i&/r^.  4*  Pbiiy 
hps  has  uled  this  word  very  harflily,  and  proba-' 
biy  did  ncA  underltand  it, — 


) 
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"y<       ^  , 

They  iiftrr/ar// ih^ir  native  drinks  withchofce' 
Of  ftrongeft  brandy.  Pbilllpu 

•  To  INTERLEAVE,  v.  a.  [htter  and  /wrr.] 
To  chequer  a  book  by  the  infertion  of  blank 
leaves.        

♦  ST?  INTERLINE,  v.tf.  piifer  and  fii^.T  i 


tence  or  judgment  of  axDuit  of  law.  Is  common- 
ly called  an  wierloitttor  before  decree  is  extradled. 

(1.3  *  INTBRLOCDTORy./i<ir.  [tnterlofutoire, 
Fr.  inter  and'Voffttar,  Lat.]  i.  Gonfifting  of  dia- 
logue.— When  theminifter  by  exhortation  raifeth 
them  UJ3,  and  the  people  by  prpteftation  of  thcii; 
readinefs  declare  he  fpeaketh  not  in  \ain  unto 
them ;  thefe  interloeutorj  forms  of  fpecch,  what 
are  they  elfe  but  moft  cffcdluaU  partly  teftifica- 
tions,  and  partly  inflammations  of  all  piety? 
flboifrV-^There  are  feveral  irUerheutory  difcourfes 
in  the  fibly  Scriptures,  though  the  perfons  fpeak- 
ing  are  not  alternately  mentioned  or  referred  to, 
tiddes*s  Sermbns,   a.  Prepafato^^to  decifion. 

(4,)  fNVEkLOCCToiiY"DKCREE,''iri  EnglUhJaw. 
In  a  fuit  in  ipqdHy,  If  any  matter  of  faft  be  ftrong- 
ly  ^ontrbVertedy  the  fa^  fs  ufuallv  direded  to  be 
tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  kiog^s  bench,  or 
irt  'the  ifffi^es;  upon  a  feigned  ilTue.  if  a  oiieftion 
of  tdtxt  hw  ariies  in  the  courfe  of  ti  caule,  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  re(er  it  to 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the'  court  of  king'a 


To  write  maltmate  lines.--- when,  by  M/^r/m/af^    bench,  upon  a  cafe  Hated  for  the.pwpofe.    In 


I^tm  and  Engliffa  one  with  another,  he' has  got  a 
moderate-knowledge  of  the  JLatin  tongue,'  he  may 
then  be  advanced  nirdier.  JUcke.  1.  To  corre^ 
by  foibething  written  between  the  lines.-^ 

He  canceled  an  old  will,* and  forgM  a  new ; . 
Made  wealthjr  at  the  fmall  expei;ife  \3t  iighing  ' 
With  a  wet  feat,,  and  a  freih  interUnlng.  Drjd. 
—Three  things  reader  a  thing  fufpeded :  the  per- 
fon  produciiailg  a  falfe  inftrument,  the'perfon  that 
frames  it,  and  the  interlhtinf  and  rafiiig  out  of 
words  contained  in  fuch  inftnimentst   ^yl^e. — 


fuch  cafeJB,  interlocutory  decreeis  dr  orders  are 
made. 

{3.)  Interlocutohy  judg-ments  are  fuch  as 
are  giv^  in  the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fo^e 
plea,  proceeding  on  default,  which  is  only  inter- 
mediate, and  does  not  finally  determine  or  com- 
plete the  fuit.  But  the  interlocutory  judgments 
moft  uluattyTpoken  of,  are  thofe  incomplete jjidg- 
ments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  isefta- 
blifbed,  but  the  quantum  of  damages  fuftained  by 
him  is  not  afcertaiAed,  which  is  the  provinceTof  a 


The  mu^  invok'd,  Gt  down  to  write^  *    jury.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  writ  of  inquiry  ifTucs  tothd 


Blot  out,  correft,  and  ininlirie.  Swift, 

♦  INTERLINEATION.  n.f  [Inter  and  nnea- 
l/oB.]  Corredion  made  by  wnting  between  the 
lines. — Many  clet^men  write  in  'ib  dtminutive  la 
manner,  with  fuch  frequent  Mots  ziid  interUnea* 
konsf  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  go  oh  without 
perpetual  hefltations.    S^wifi.     ' 

♦  To  INTERLHIK.  v.  a,  [inter  and  /wl.]  To 
conned  chains  one  to  another;  tO  join  one  in  an^ 
bther. — ^Thefair  ihixture  m  piduttscaufes  us  to 
enter  into  the  fubjed  which  it  iniitates,  and  im- 
prints it  the  more  deeply  into  our  imagination  and 
our  memory  7  tbefe  are  two  chaiiis  which  are  in 


fheriif,  whgfnmmons  a  jury,  inquires'of  the  da« 
mages,  and  returns  to  the  court  the  inquifition  To 
taken,  whereupon  the  plaintiff's  attorney  taxes 
cofts,  and  figns  final  judgment.  ' 

•  4.  Interlocutory  orders  thatwhifch  de^ 
cides  not  the  caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  interven- 
ing matter  relating  to  the  caufe.  As,  where  iw 
o^'der  is  made'in  chancery,  for  the  plaintiff  to  have' 
a«  mjundioi^,  to  quit  pofTeflBon  till  the  hearing  of  , 
the  caufe ;  this  order,  not  being  ^finaiy  is  called  in^ 
terlocutorj.-    '     ' 

*•  To  INTERLOPE,  oi.  «.  [itrter  and  hopeth 
Dutch,  to.  run.]  To  run  between  parties  and  in- 


terltttiedf  which  contain,  smd  are  zt  the  fame  time    tercept  the  advantage  that  one  Should  gain  from 
contamed;   'prjden.  *  ^*- — *"^'    -    -    -^     • '--^ •• ' 

•  INTERLOCUTION,  n.' /.  Tinterhcuiionf 
French;  fnterfoctaio,  Latin.[]  x.  Dialogue;  in- 
terchange of  fpeeciL— -The  t>laineft  and  the  moft 
intelligible  refaeardd  of  thef  Pfalms  they  favour  not, 
becautt  it  n  done  by  inierloctdtonf  ana  with  a  nm- 
tual  return  of  feitteioces  ftt>m  fide  to  fide;  "looker, 
%*  Prnaiatory  proceeding  in  lawt  an  intermedi- 
ate ad  before  €nal  decifion'.^Thefb  things  are 
called  accidental;  becauie  fome  new  incident  in 
judicature  nay  emerge  upon  them,  on  which  the 
judge  ought  to  Pi^octtdW  int&Iacutkm.    Jlyi'ffe. 

(t.J  •  INTHRtOCDTOR.  [ii./:  inter  a;id 
l998or,Latt]  Dialogift;  one  that  talks  with  an- 
other.—Some  moroTe  seadt^s  ftall  £nd  fault  with 
my  having  made  the  hUerJoduton  compliment  ^ith 
one  another.    Bojk. 

(t.)  IttTERLOcuToty  io  Scots  Jasc   The  ien- 

Voi,.  XII.  Pakt  L 


the  t:^er:  to 'traffic  without  a  proper  IBcence^ 
to  foreftaj  to  anticipate  irregularly.— The  pa- 
tron it  ddfiired  to  leave  off  this  if^erlopins  trade,, 
or  admit  the  knightly  of^^e  indultry  to  thor  fliare.  ^ 
Taiter.   ^ 

(t.)  ♦INTERLOPER,  n.f.  f from  i«/tf^7c/>^ J 
One  who  runs  infb  buline&:to  which  he  luis  no 
right.— The  fwallow^was  a  •fly-catcher,  and  was 
no  more  an  iaterioper  upon  the  fpldci^s  Tipht;^ 
than  the  Ipider  was  upon  the  fwallow^.  iJEflr. 

(«.)  lKTBRi.oPSfts  are  thole  who  witlK>ut  due 
authority  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or  cor- 
poration lawfully  <AabU(hed«  by  <kaiing  in^tbe 
lameartideb. 

•  INTERLUCENT,  adj.  ^Urhceni,3j^m:[ 
Shining  between.    i>iB. 

{i.)  ♦  INTERLUDE.  !«•/  inter  tmd  ittdni, 

Lat.]  Somethiwg  placed  at  the  interrals  of  felU- 

Hh  «ity^ 
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vity;  afarce.— .Wb^'tliere  is  a  queen,  and  la* 
aie»of  honour  atteDdiog  her,  therc'muft  fometimca 
be  mafqoes  and  reveJs  and  mtirlmUi.  Bacon* s  M- 
'Vice  to  PWierj,-^The  enemies  of  Socrate*  hired 
Ariftophanes  to  perfonate  him  on  the  ftagfe,  and, 
by  the  infiouation  <^  thofc  interludts^  conveyed  a 
hatred  of .hitli  intp  the  people.  Gov.  oftbe  To^fgue* 
Dreams  are  tut  interlude^  which  ftncy  makes ; 
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JnterpoGtion;  intervention;  An unaiithoiifed word. 
— in  birds  the  auditory  nerve  is  afieded  by  only 
the  mUrmediacy  of  the  colamella.    Derbam^ 

*  INTERMEDIAL,  adj.  {mter  and  medhsf 
Lat.*]  Intervening;  tying  between ;  intervenient. 
— The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  temperate  in  the 
midft  of  feafts,  and  Is  adive  enough  without  any 

^^,  ,.„.,  ,^^^,  „  „.^  .^„^^  «.^-^. ,    inurmfdial  appetites,  ^  Tmlor* — ^A  gardener  pre- 

When  monarch  reaiibo  ileepsy  this  mimic  wakc^.    pares  the  ground^  and  in  all  the  mt^rmedtal  fpaces 

Dndm*   beUcaitfiiltodrefsit.    Bvetyn^^  Kafcndar. 
(a.)  An  iNTSkLUDi  is  an  entertainment  e^hi-       •.INTERMEDIATE.  adj\  [intermedia^  Fr. 
'-"-'*■'-'  ^      '      '  uHf  r  and  mei/iiaV  Lat.]  Intervening ;  interpofed  | 

l^olding  the  middle  place  or  degree  between  two 
extremes. — ^Do  not  the  moft  refrangible  rays  es* 
cite  the  Aorteft  Vibrations  for. making  a  feniation 
of  a  deep  violet,  the  leail  re^ngible  the  largeft 
Cor  making -a  fenlation  of  deep  red,  and  the  feve- 
ral  iniexmediate  forts  of  rays,  vibrations  of  feveral 
ift^rtmdiate  bjgneffes  to  make  fenfatlonsof  the  fe- 
veral intermediate  colours  i  Newton,^^Aa  animal 
confifts  of  folid  and  fluid  parts,  nnleft  one  (hould 
reckon  fome  of  an  mtertnediaie  oatnr^  at  fat  and 
phlegm.  ^jr&ar/i&iMr.^Thofe  general  natures*  which 
ftatid  b^ween  the  neareft  and  moft  remote,  are 
called  intermediate,    tfattj* 

*  INTERMEDIATELY,  adv.  [from  interme- 
diate.)    3y  way  of  intervention. 

*  To  INTERMELL.  v.  a.  lentremeJUr,  Fr.] 
To  mix ;  to  mmgle.  Not  in  ufe.-— By  occafion 
hereof  likany  other  adventures  are  mtermeiled^  but 
rather  as  accidents  than  intendments,    ^en/er. 

'(!.}*  INTERMENT.  n.A  [intermentt  French ; 
from  inter.]    Burial ;  fepuknre. 

(a.)  Interment  is  the  ad  of  interring,  or  lay- 
ing a  cHeceafed  perfon  in  the  ground. 

<3.)  Intermbnt,  AMCiEnr  modes  of*  Lay* 
ing  up  the  bodies  in  cavea»  is  certainly  the  origi- 
njil  way  of  difpoGng  of  the  dead ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  propagated  b^  the  Phoenictans  through- 
out the  countries  to  which  they  lent  colonies:  the 
interring  as  we  now  do  waa  firft  introduced  by 
the  Chriftians.  When  an  ancient  here  died  or 
was  killed  in  a  foreign  expedition,  as  bia  body  \7as 
liable  to  corruption,  and  for  that  reafon  unfit  to 
be  .tran^rted  entire,  they  fell  on  the  expedient 
ofhurning,  in  order  to  bring  home  the  albes*  to 
oblige  the  manes  to  follow  $  that  fo  his  country 
might  not  be  deilitute  of  the  benefit  of  his  tutelage. 
It  was  thus  bnming  feems  to  have  had  its  original  $ 
and  by  degrees  it  became  common  to  all  who 
couM  bear  thp  ^penfeof  it,  and  to<A'jdaceof 
the  ancient  buryiDg :  thus  catacomhs  Ixcame  dif- 
uied  among  the  Eomansb  after  they  had  borrowed 
the  manner  of  burning  finoiji  the  Greeks,  and  then 
nbne  but  flaves  were  laid  in  the  gi^und.  $ee  Bu- 
rial, §  a  ;  .Catacombs^  &c.  Hiftory  records 
many  traces  of  the  refped  which  the  IndianSi 
Egyptians,  and  Syrians,  paid  to  the  dead*  See  Ca- 
TAcoMBs^  §  % ;  Embalming,.  FuNBHAjLy  j  6; 
and  Mummy.  The  Greeks  eftabtiibed  bws  for 
the  proteAion  of  the  dead*  At  Adiehs  the  lav 
requhred  that  no  perAm  ihtnild  be  iifterred  before 


bited  on  the  theatre  between  the  ads  of  a  play* 

*  INTERLUENCY.,»./  [interlmo,  tat!}  Wa- 
ter interpofited ;  interpofition  of  a  flood.— Thofe 
parts  of  Afia  and  America,  which'are  now  disjoin- 
^  by  the  interluenej  of  the  fea,  might  have  been 
formerly  contiguousi  HaU^s  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  INTERLUNAR.        ^  V/.  [i«/^r  and  te^i, 

*  INTERLUNARY.  iLkt.J  Belongiog;to 
the  time  when  the  moon,  about  to  change,  is  in- 
vifible.— We  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every 
inontb,  the  inter  lunar jan^  pknilunarycxcmptious. 
JBr^wr/p 

The  fun  to  me  is  dark, 
And  fileht  as  the  moon, 
When  ftic  deferts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.     .     J^Uon. 

*  INTERMARRIAGE.  «./.  [inter  and  mar^ 
riage,]  Marriage  between  two  families,  where 
each  takes  one  and  gives. — Becaufe  the  alliances, 
and  intermarriages^  among  fo  fmall  a  people, 
might  obbrudjultice,  they  have  a  foreigner  for 
judge  of  St  Marino.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

*  To  INTERMARRY,  v.n.  Onter  and  marry.] 
To  marry  fome  of  each  familv  with  the  other. — 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  jio- 
bles  and  plebians  to  intermarry.    Swift. 

(x.)  •  To  INTERMEDDLE,  v.  a.  [entremefiert 
Fr.]  Tp  intermix;  to  mingle.  This  is  perhaps 
xnifprinted  for  intermefied.—Mjsiny  other  adven- 
tures ace  intermeddled;  as  the  love  of  BritooAcrt, 
and  the  virtuoufnefs  of  Bdphacbe.    Spenjer.    . 

(».)  •  To  INTERMEDDLE,  v.  /».  [wwerand 
meddle.]  To  interpofe  officioufly. — The.pra^ice 
of  Spain  hath  been  by  war,  and  by  conditions  of 
treaty,  to  intermeddle y^Stii  foreign  ftates,  and  de- 
dare  themfelves  protestors  general  ot  CJatholks. . 
JSaro».-<*Seeing  the  king  was  a  fovereign  pirince, 
the  emperor  fhouM  not  intermeddle  with  ordering 
his  fubjedts,  or  direding  affairs  of  his  ^reahn. 
Htyr«Mwri.— There  were  no  ladies,  who  difpofed 
tbemielves  to  intermeddle  ip  bufinefs.  ^Clarendon. 

*  INTERMEDDLER.  «./.  [from  intermeddle.] 
One  that  internet  qffieiottQy  i  one  that  tbrufts 
himfelf  into  bufineft  to  which  he  has  no,  right.— - 
There's  hardly  a  greater  pcfib  to  government  and 
families,  than  ofBcioiis  tale-bearers  and  bufy  in- 
termeddlers.  '  VEfirange. — Our  allies,  and  our 
(bck-jobbers,  dired  her  majefty  npt  to  change 
her  ^  (ecretar^  or  treafurer»  who,  for  the  reaTons 
that  tiiefc  omcious  intemuddlers  demanded  their 

continuance,  ought  never  to  have  been  admittal  ^  the  third  day  \  and  in  the  greater  pint  of  the  d« 
into  the  leaft  truft.    ^yiift.^  tlin  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take  phge  till  the 

Shall  fl/angi^rs,  fa'ucy  intermeddlers^  iay,  6th  or  7th.     When  a  man  appmed  to  have 

Thus  far,  and  thus,  are  you  allowed  to  punifli  ?    breathed  his  Taft,  his  body  was  gei|end)y  waihed 

A.  Pbillips*    by  his  Beared  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed 

*  INTURMEDLVCX*  «^/  [from  intermediate.}    with  wihe.  They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil; 

*  -        and 


INT 


kndcofared  it  with  a  drefsmadeof  fife' linen 
The  body  was  afterwaith  laid  'upon  a  couch  io  the 
eatry  of  the  hottfe,  where  it  remained  till  the  time 
of  the  funeral.-  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  with 
which  Alexander  honoured  Hephzftion,  the  body 
was  not  boroed  until  the  loth  day.  At  Rome 
the  neanft  relations  generally  clofed  the  eyes  of 
the  deceaied ;  and  the  body  was  bathed  with  Warm 
water^  either  to  render  it  fitter  for  being;  anointed 
with  oily  or  to  reani^nate  the  pnnciple  of  lifi^, 
which  might  remain  iufpended  without  nianifefl* 
kg  itfelf.  On  the  ad  di^y»  after  the  bodi;  liad 
bttn  wafhed  a  ad  tiine,  it-  was  anointed  with  oil 
aod  balm.  On  the  3d  day  th^  body  was  dothed 
according  to  its  digifiity  and  conditbti.  On  the 
4th  dav  the  body  was  placed  on  a  couch,  andjex- 
pofed  fn  the  veftfbule  of  the  houfe,  with  the  vi- 
fage  turned  towards  the  entrance,  and  the  feet 
near  the  door ;  In  this  fituation  it  remained  till  the 
end  of  th^  week.  '  Near  the  cou(5h  were  lighted 
wax  t^>ers»  a  (mall  box  in  which  perfumed  were 
burnt,  and  a  reffel  full  of  water  for  purificatroal 
with  which  thofe  who  approached  t^  body  be^ 
fprinkled  themfetves.  An  old  man^  belonging  to 
thofe  who  fiimidicd  eveiy  thing  neceflary.i^  fu- 
nerals, fat  near  the  deceaied,  with  fome  clom^ftics 
clothed  in  black.'  On  ttie  8th  day  theftindralHtes 
were  performed;  (See  Fvhexal,  §  9O  but  to 
prevent  the  body  fifom  corrupting  bdor^  that 
time,  falty  wax.  the  repnous  gum  of  the  cedar, 
myrrh,  hopey,  balm,  gt^Aim,  lime,  afphaltes,  or 
bitumen  of  Judea,  aiid  ferend  other  Aibftatices, 
were  employed.  The  body  Was  carried'  to'  the 
pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  unlefs  wounds  ox 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  bad  rendered  it  loath^^me 
and  difguiling.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  mafk  was  ufed, 
made  of  a  kind  of  plafter ;  which  has  given  rife  to 
the  expreffion  of  fimcra  lamata^  ufed  in'  feme' of 
the  ancient  authors.  This  was  the  laft  method 
of  concealment  which  Nero  knade  ^ufe  of,,  after 
having  cauied  Germanicus  to  be  l^oifoned:  for 
the  efed  of  the  poifon  had  become  very  vifible^ 
by  livid  fpots  and  the.blacknefs  of  the  body;' 
hut  a  fhowcr  of  rain  hapi^enjng  to  fill,'  It  wafh- 
ed  the  plafter  entirely  away;  and  thus  the  hor* 
rid  crime  pf  fratricide,  was' difcovered.  In  the 
primitiTe  church  the  dead  wbre  wafh'ed  and  then 
SDointed ;  the  body  was  wrapped  up  in  linen^ 
or  clothed  in  a  drefs  of  ijibr^'or  lefs  ValCie'aecord-. 
ing  to  circomflances,  '^ft^  ft  was  not  |nt^ed^ Un- 
til after  being  txpofed  'and'kept  fome  days  to  the 

(4)  I^TEai»£MT,  IMf-Rbnil   t'RKA'Tntfi^lV  0?. 

THE  DEAD  raXTiovs  to.  In  Britain  bodies  ge- 
nerally remain  unburied  3  or.  4  days,  ofted  kiot  fo^ 
long.  In  many.oth€;r  places,  and  on  many  occa- 
Tions  in  all  places,  tOo  moch  predpitatioil  atti^nds 
this  office;  or  atleaft  th^e  %  a  grea^  taejgled  of 
due  precautions  in  tegarci  \o  fhe  body.*  In  gene- 
ral, the  moft  Improper  treatment  that  qan  be  i.n>a- 
gined  is  adopted,  and  many  a  perfon  made  to 
defcend  to  the  grave  before  he  has  breathed  his 
l^lt  Acc^ording  to  the  prefent  ulage,  as  foon  as 
the  femblance  m  death  appears,  the  chatnber  of 
Uie  fick  is  deferred  by  friends,  relatites,  and  phy  6-' 
cians;  and  the  apparently  dead,  though  firequeiit-. 
ly  Uviag  body,  is  committed  to  the  management 
of  an  ignoraat  atfd  unfeeling  nnrfe,  whofe  cart  ex- 
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tends  no  farther  than  laying  the  limbs  ftraight^ 
and  fecufing  her  accuflomed  perquifites.  The 
bed-clothes  arb  Immediately  removra,  andthebo> 
dy  is  expoied  to  the  air.  This,  when  cbld^  muU 
extinguifh  any  fpar&  of  life  that  may  remain,  and 
which,  by  ar  different  treatment,  might  have  heed 
kindled  into  flame :  or  it  may  oi\ly  continue  to 
reprefs  it.  and  tl^e  unhappy  perfon  afterwards  re- 
vive amidft  the  horrors  of  the  tom)>. 

'(5.)  I^'T'fftMENT,  INSTAKCES   OF   THX   RECO- 

veav  OF  pExspNs  before.  The  Romans,  in 
the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid  little  attention  to 
their  dead.  Acillus  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  le^ 
thargic  fit,  was  fuppoled  to  be'dead ;  he  was  thcrei> 
fore  carried  to  the  tuneral  pile ;  the  fire  was  light- 
ed up;  and  though  he  cried  out  he  was  ftillalive>, 
he  plerifhed  for  want  of  fpeedy  affiftance.  The 
I^tor  Lamia  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Tbbero, 
who  had  been  Prsetor,  was  faved  from  the  fhne- 
i^il  pile.  Diogenes  Laertius  (J>  Vtta  ^  Mor, 
Philof.  lib.  8.)  tells  us,  that  Empedocles,  in  the 
94th  Olympiad,  teftored  to  life"  Pohthia,  a  wo- 
man of  Agrurentum,  when  fhe  ^as  abont  to  be 
Interred.  ^Afcf^jades,  a  i/hyVlcian.  who  lived  in 
the  tinie  of  Joppey  thei  Great,  about  A.  A.  C. 
130^  returning  frOtjl  his  country-lioufe^  obfervec 
near  the  wa)ls  pf '.Rome  a^giand  convoy  and  a 


crowd  of  people,  who  were  in  mourning  a£Bfting 
at  a  funeral.  He  approached  the  fuppofed  deaj 
body,  and  fkUkdning  that  be  j^^)rBeived  figns  of 
life  m  it;  ke  ^brdered  ttie  feyitandevs  to  take  away 
the  flambeauf,  to  eitingulm  'th|(  (h;£u  and  to  pult 
ihvn),  tjJfe.  ftjneral  pile,  A  ipurmxrf  op  this  arofe 
aniong  the  ebmpany.  .  Some  faid  thqt  they  ought 
to;bpliev/e  the  phyfician.  while  otl)(ert  turned  botlj 
him  anA  bis  profeilioh  into  ridicufe;  The  rela- 
tions, 'h^Weter,  yielded  to  the  remcfnfhances  ot 
Afclepiades;  t;&ey  confentedtodefei'the  obiequie$ 
for  a  little ;  jand  the  con'fequence  was,  the  reftora- 
tion  of  .the  fuppofed  dead  perfon  to  life.  Thei'c 
exaa^)les,  and  feveral  others  of  the  like  nature, 
induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funo'^s  longer,  and 
to  enad  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

(6.)  iKTSaUENT,  PREMATURE,  LAWS  MADf 
TO  PREtENT.  The  difficulty  o^  diftinguifhing  h 
perfon  apparently  dead  from  6ne  whh  is  fealty  fo, 
has^  in  alt  countries  where  bodies  havk  been  in 
terred  too  precipita^elif,  rendered  tt  necefl^ry  for 
the  law  to  ^afiift  humanity.  At  Geneva,^ there  art 
people  appohit^d  16  infpe^  all'deAd^l^dl^s ;  to 
examlhe  whether  the'perfQd  be  tt^^ietAt,  4nc'. 
Whether ,dne  died  naturally  or.by  viplehce.  Ir 
the  nortfi,  as  well  as  in  Genoa,  ii  is  ufuat  not  tc 
bury  the  4ead  tlU  afteir  three'  days..  In  Holland, 
people  carry  their  precautions  much  f^her,  and 
delay  the"  fHperaU ,  lojiger.  Of  feveral  regula- 
tion's made  00  this  lUbje^,  wd'  (hall  quote  only  a 
few  of  the  moft  recent ;  fuch.  ais  thoik?  of  Arras  in 
177a;  of  Matrtpia  iA  1774;  of  the  Grand.  Duk?. 
of  Tufearty^in  lii^x  oftheSenechaUfTec  of  Sivr;»i 
inPditou,  knd  or  th^e  Parliament  x)fMetz  in  I777»- 
T6'gtve  ian  idea  of  the  reft,  it  will  be  fulBcieot  u. 
relaft  only  that  of  Tofcany.  By  this  ediA,  the 
Grand  t)uke  prohibited  the  precipit:.te  interment 
of  perfons  who  died  fuddeoly.  lie  ordered  tlv 
Magiltrates  of  Health  to  be  fnformed,  that  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons  may  examifie  the  body  y  thov 
H  h  a  thcv 
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IheyrrMyiire'every  endeavour. to.  ifep^  it  to  life* 
"if  pofTible,  or  ,to  difcover  the  c^ufe  of  its  death  j 
iu\il  that^  Uicy  fliall  mike  a  rg^ort  «f*  thdr  proccr 
dure  to  a  certaix)  tribunal.  Ootbis  ocq^fioti,  the 
Magiftrate  of  Health  orders  tile  dead  pot  to  be 
covered  until  the  moment,  they  :are,abo]i^t  to  be 
buried;  except  ToTar'a^  decency  requires ;  obfer- 
ving  always  that  the  body  be  npt  clofely  confined, 
and  that  nbthiug  may'comprefs  the  jugular  vein^ 
and  tbexaxotid  arteries..'  He£orbid^.p^Qpi[eto..be 
in  tcnaed  according  to.the  ancient met  nod,}  and  r^ 
quires. that  tl^cta^s  and  hands  jfl^pulci^be  left  ex- 
tended, aijd  that*  they  fliould  not  be*  fpldcd  oir 
pfaced  upon  the  breaft. .  -He  forbids,, aWe  all,  t^ 
prefs  the  jaws,  one, J^^nft  tHe  other;  ofr  tp.  fit!  thf 
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latter  inftances  it  wjU  be  bigfaly  ezpafieitt,  wilh  a 
view  of  ^unterading  the  iSporific  effeac  of  opi- 
um and  fpir jts,  to  convey  into  the  ftomach,  bj  a 
proper  .tube,  a  Iblution  or  tartar  emetic,  and  by 
various,  other  means  to  excite  ypmiting.  From 
the  number  of  children  oa'rried'off  by  c<Mivulfioc% 
and  the  certainty  that  fome  who  baye  apparently 
died  from  that.cauie  have  been  recovered,  there 
is  the  greatest, re^fon  for  concludtng»  that  anaay, 
In'^oBfegnenoe  of , this  difeafe,  have  been  prema- 
turely  numbered  amoni  the  dead;  aiod  that  the 
Fond;parent,  .by  negledtmglbe  means  of  recalling 
life,  lias  oftfnbfren  the  gjailtlclk  executioner  of  hci 
owii  >>ffkpring.  1*0  prevent  tfie  commifliqn  of 
Tiich  dreadful. miftakes,  no  ct^Hdi.whofe  life  has 


m«utii  and  Hoftnla  with  cotton,  or  qth'et  QufShg;.  %^b^*apparent1yextinguiniedbyconvuIfioBSf(hould 

LafHPi  he.reqgmpiQndp  pot  to  cover  tlie  vifage  be  torifigned  to  the  grave  till  the  meana  of  rcco- 

witb  ai^y  kind  of  cloth  untii  the  body  Is  depofited  very,  above  recommended  in<apoplexie8»  &c.  have 

in  its  coffji. . . ,    V  .                    ..      ..    ,  ,       ,  been  tried  j  and,  if  polfible,  undcr'the  diredion  of 

(7.)  Interment^'  premature',  'methods  fxk  fome  ikilful  praditioner  of  medicine*  who  may 

pREVEKTiJJG,^/  Not  ouly  the  ordinary  fignf  of  vary  them  as  circumilances  niallreqnin?.    When 

deatl^  are  veryiibeertain,  b'utw^  ilRayJay  the  ikk^e  fevers  arife  in  ^eak  jiabits^. 'or  when  the  cure  of 

of  tl^e  ftiiFuefs  ^f  the  limbs,  which  rtay  be  ^bnvul-  thihnThas  bdcn  principally  attctnpted  by  means  of 

five ;  of  tbe,dllati^  of  the  pupil  pj.tjieeyei  which  depletion, .  the  C9n(equcnt  debility  is  often  very 

^dfrom'  the  fame  c^Ofe^  qf  putrefac-  gi^atyjindthe.patieptfometimcs  finks  into  a  ftate 


may  proceed ^  _   _^^  _^ 

tjon,  which  m^  ^ually  attack  Jbiae  part 9  of  a 
living  body.^.fiQd.of  .fe?eral  others.  •  Baller»  con- 
vinced of  the  uhcertailRty  6f  airthefe  fign«^  pr^ 
pofcs  a  new  obey  which  he  con(ldefs  ^^  infalhbl^. 
•*  If  the  perfbn<(£iysM)  b^  tlill  in  li^Vth^  mouth 
will  immediately  *Ihirt^of  itielF,  bec^y,(i  the  cofi^ 
Ira^on  of  tile  mufcfes  qf  theja^  ,wi]rawakeq 
-then-  irritabilitj^'*",  The  jaw,  howevjcr^Jinay.'be 
«Ieprived  of  itsJuiUbiUty^thQiifh  a"  mat)  may  not 
be  dead..  JLifc.ts  pi:pifervcd  a 'long  iTme  in'the  paf- 
fage  of  the  inteftin^V  The  fign  pointed'  out  by 
Dr  Fothergiirappears.to  deferve  n»6re.;;^ftention, 
*•  If  the  air  bloxvocinto  thj?  mouth' (lays  this  phy- 
fician)  paflea  freely  through  alt  the  >limentary 
chaiif^l,  k  affords  a  l^rong  prefumpiibn.that  t|ie 
M-ritability  of  tbc.  Internal  fphin^ers  Is  deftroJFcd, 
an4'  contcquen.tjy . that  liife  is  at  an  end."  Thpfe 
fignsi  which  deftrvc  to  be  confiroied  by  new  ex^ 
periihents, '  are  douhtlefs  not  known  to  under- 
takers. The  Turks  waih  the  bodies  of  tbeir  dead 
before  interrocntl  As  their  ablutions  jUte'cokn- 
plete,  and  no  part  of  the  body  efcapes  tbeir  at- 
tention, they«eafii5y^?rc^eive  whether  one  be  dead 
or  alive^by  ex^inipg,  amori^  other  thiggl>  whp- 
tfccr  the/pbinff^antlhas  loft  if'S.po^e^  of  contrac-v 
tion.  If  this  m^lcle  1ft  ill  remalnV^contra^ed,  f  hey 
warmtbe  body  and  endeavdurtQ  r^cal  itrto  life.j  Df 
Hawes, in hia^^^ng/jr  tc  tbeJPubli;^r\'iitik  fubje^^ 
defcribes  a  few  of  the  cafes  {\\  which  tms  fallaci-^ 
ous  appearance  of 'dcAtfi  i8;)noftliKeJy  it  happen,^ 
together  with  the  Vefpcaive  niopes  .of  treatment 
which  he  recommends.  In  ap'6ple<t^c  and  faintr' 
-  ing  fitsj  and  in  thofe  afi&ng  from  ap^  violent  agi-; 
tatton  of  mind^and  alfcf  when  opium  or  l{»ritiiou& 
liquors  have  been,  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity,' 
there  isreafon  to  believe  that  the  appearance  of 
death  has  heed  frequently  miftaken  for  tbe  reality. 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  means  recommended  by  ffi^ 
Humane  Society  fir  the  iCecoverj  o/Dnxwned  Per- 
fans  ihould  be  perfevered  in  for  ieveral  hours,,  and 
bleeding,  which  in  Gmilar  clrcnmflances  has  fome- 
times  proved  pernicious,  fhouldbc  ufed  With  great 
(See  Diiow«aH«,  4  4-^8.)   Inthetwa 


wM(:h  bears  fo,clofe  an  affinity  to  that  of  deatb, 
that  there  is  reafonto  fujfped  it  baa  too  often  de- 
ceived  the  by-ftaqder»^^d  indtu»d  tbem  to  fend 
for  the  undertaker  when  they  (hould  have  had  re- 
courfi^  fo  the  phyfician»  In  fvhCh  caie^  volatiles, 
faudeluee  for  example,  (honld  be  allied  to  the 
nofe,  nibbed  on  tbe  temples*  and  fpriiikled  ofteu 
abpi^t  the  bed ;  hot  flannels*  mpiit^ned  wi^h  a 
hrone  fotutioh  of  camphorated  fpirit»  may  like- 
;wi,fe  be  applied  over  the  breaft,and  renewed  every 
quarter  of  an  hour;  and  as  fooh  as  the  patient  is 
M)le  to  fwallow*  a  t^-tpoonfnl  of  the  ftrongeft 
cordial  ihould  be  given  bvery  five  minutes.  Tbe 
iaqie  methods  may  alfo  be  ufed  -^ith  propriety  ia 
the  fmall  pox  when  the  puftulet.  link,  and  death 
apparently  enfues ;  and  ukewiie  in  any  other  acute 
diieafes,  when  the  vital  fun^ibns  are  fhfpeuded 
from  a  thnilar  caufe. 

*  INT£RMIGRATION.  «./  [intermigraiicn, 
Tr.  inter  and  mi^roy  Lat.}  A3  of  remOFiog  from 
one  place  to  another^  fo  as  that  of  twg^  parties  re- 
wiovfng,  each  takea  the  place  of  the  q^ber.—Meo 
have  a  ftrange  variety  in  colour,  ftature,  and  hu> 
rtiour  \  and*  all  anfih^  ,fiOQi,the.cliin.dte^  thougli 
tHe.V^ntihent  be  but  pne^  a*  to  the  point  olac- 
ce^  Ehiifual  iht^rcburfe, '  and  polB^ility  of  oiUr- 

*jrNTlRMlNAJpi^/r<ir.   fw^/awiraifc,  Fr 
in  and  termino^  Latin.]    tpamfrnf^  •^f^tnittiog  no 
boundary. — 
^  -As  If  they  wouTd  confine.  \k*  intemdnahk^ 
'  ^  And  tie  him  to  his  'own  prejfcript.  UthQ^- 

..  *  mTERMlKA^TE.  adj.  Unttnni^tff^r. in- 
Urminatujf  Lat.)    \Jnbpqnde(l ;  .ynlimiti^.— 
Within  a  thicket  I  .fcpos^d  v  when  rqmnd 
I  niffl'd  upfairn  leay'e^  i^  heaps,  anid  fband,. 
Let  fall  froni  heaven*  a  fleep  intermfn^te* 
"  •  Cbapmau. 

♦  INTERMmATION.ji./.  [i>tf^*i«w«iw>Fr. 
ihtermmot  Lat  J  Menace;  threat.— The  thrrats 
and  intermtnatiom  of  the  Golpel,  thofe  terrors  cf 
the  Lord*  as  gtnds^may  dri^e  thofe  bmtifli  crcs- 
tves  who  will  not  be  atlraded.  Dtcaj  pfPittj. 
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lu)  *  T^TSJWMmGhR,  «.«.  [htu^ and 
tnmg^.]  T^{9ipg)e;.tomix;  toputfom^lhiiigt 
amoagftotiier«.-rTbe  diumb  U|  li^litiiiYiethaili 
au^rmp^ledt^ifftth  readiDgft  out  of  we  N^  Teft»- 
roetitf  kflfons  Ufcfnopnt  of  the  Uw  and  jyropheti. 
Hdffjbtrr-Hw  church  lie  compareth  linto  a  fields 
wbere'tabs  manifeftly  known  and  fera  by  all  men, 
do  grow  mtermmgkd  with  good  corn.  Ifotivri*— 
:  My  fordiluMl  ncvor  reft : . 

ril  intermugk  C9&y  Uung  be  ^oes  » .  ^ 

lVitb  daifio'a  fuit.  .  ASmU. 

Here'iaMing  (hips  deligbt  tbe  wand'^ring  ey«a^ 

Tterejrees  and  Mi^riM^ilf  J  temples 

incorporated*  ,      ,  :    , 

*  INTERMISSION.  n.A  [fntermifi^t  ^r.  m^ 
tmnijlcf  iaU]  i.  Ceffiuion  for  a  time  i  panfe ;  in- 
termediate ftop.—   .  .  .     .  ^    , 
Came  axeekiiy  poft, , .  , 
DeIi?erM  letters,  fpight  cfintermiffioih  ■    •     •» 

Which  prefcntly  tbey  read* , j,,   ^i. 

—I  couot  inurmlfioiu^\mo^,  the  fame  tbi^g  •  at 
change ;  for  tbat  bath  been  iifteni>itte^y^ift  after,  a 
fort  new.  Macon^TnTheiy^sXjfjr  afcends  gep(l]f»  and 
^i  Intim^Ms  ;  but  it ,f a|ls  cootinv<)te)y9  and  ^itb 
force.  Wakuuk^t\iit  peafanta  Wk  .00,  in  tbe 
hotted  part  of  tbe  dayt,witbout  mUrfttifian^  toikt* 
>  IntePFenienl  tinaev^ 

•But  gentle  beav'n    1 
Ciit  ihort  all  mUrmiff^  :  .^-pnttptfironta  . 
Bring  tbou  tbis  Bend  oi  Scotland  and  myi<jtf» 

3.  State  of  beii^'intemitted.--Word$Jbprro^ed 
of  antiquity  bay^  tbe ,  authority  oi  y^^rs/  a^ d  out 
of  their  M/rr«Bi^«(lpwiu  to  themftslves  ji  ki|id 
.of  grace»like  newnel^^r^^J?  Jpf^on.  A,  T^e  fpa^e 
between  tbe  pjpYn^ms  of  a  fever,  or.  any.fijts  of 
pain ;  reft^  paufe  of  ii^rrow.— 

Reft  or Jntem^ffion  none  I  find.  Milton^ 

^  ♦INTERMISSIVE.[a^-.fromi«^rfflriV.]  Com- 
ing  by  ^ts;  not  continual.7-1  reduced  Ireland, 
afUT  fo  many  fif/^nni^sif  wai)6«  to  a  peffe^  paflive 
obedience..  HtKu^/.—Aa .though  tbc^e  were  any 
f^fiation  in  natuie,  or  juftitiuxns  im;^in;^ttle  jn  pro* 
feflioDS,  whofe  fubjed  if  un4er  nojnt^rmifflve  but 
conftant  way  of  mutition,  this  feaion  is  commonly 
termed  the  phyiicians  vacation.  Browfi. 

(i.)  ♦  To  INTERMIT-,  'v^a.  Un{frmito,  Lat.l 
To  forbear  any  thing  for  ai  time ;  to  intemipt, — It 
nature  (hottld  intermit  ber  Qovttf^^iQd  leave  alto- 
getheTj  though  it  wete^.bot  ^c  a  while^  ^be  obfer- 
vatjon  of  bec.own  laws*  Hoojt<rf^ 

.  Run  to  your  .bou(es»  falKupon  your  knees  y 

Pray  to  the  gods,  Xs^iaUrmit  tbe  plague 
.  That  needs  muft  lipbt.on  this  ingratitAide.  $M. 
Ifis  mlfled  laicivious  fop, 

Edward  tbe  Secood9^ffii/^i»i//^4/fo 

The  courie  of  glory.  .  tiotdeh 

—The  letting  Ob  £oG^  fome  of  thoCe  aits  that 
vere  once  weli.known^  would  be  but  tbe  reviving 
of  thofe  arts  which  were  long  before  praSiied, 
though  imurmitud  and  interrupted  by  war.  Hak^ 
—Certain  Indiansi  when  a  horfe  is  rui^ning  in  bis^ 
full  caree^  leap  down»  gath^  any  thing  from  the. 
ground*  and  immediately  leap  up  again,  the  horfe 
not  intermitting  bis  conm«  fhlkinj,-^  t 

Speech  mttrmttcdi  Ibn^  bq|an«  Whon^ 
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*<i^We  «re  teiuflied  with  an^mioif  r  Ivoni  heav'ii ; 
tet  if  we  ase  iseaiifsv  or  pesfuaded  to  .lay  by  our 
armsy  and  ini£rmi$  w  guardf  we  may  bje  fur- 
pfifed.  Rmrs. 

^4.)  *  7^  iNTBatiiT.  V.  «•  To  grow  mild  ba- 
tween  tbe  fits  or  f^tfoxyiins.    Ufed  of  leviers. 

Ci.)  *  INTERMITTENT.  «^'.  [Mtfmpri/««#«  Fr. 
imermitteasf  LaL]  Comfng  by  ^U<r-N(^.lo  tbqie 
durable  psdns,  ihort  intenmttent  or  fwift  recurrent , 
pains  do  precipitate  patienta  into  confumptions. 
ifort^.        .,  ... 

.  (a.)  iNTaa^iTTBHTt  or    1  fucb.  fevers  as  go 

iNTBaMiTTiii/Q  Fi^yaas,. 5 offandfoonrvtuni 
again»  in  oppofit^on  tp.tboie  which  are  co«tinual* 
See  Mboiciw^r  5  «fi,,399— 463-  ..       ' 

.  (i.)  *  r^  INTERMIX,  -v.  a.  {inter  vn^  mix.] 
To  mingk^  to  join  ;i  to  put  fome  things  among 
otherStf^Der  pedUafions  Ihe  intermif^  with  teacs» 
affirming  that  ihe  wquld  .depart  frooa  him-  Bi^ 
a0aMf.r-  .  '  S 

Reveal 

To  Adam  what  ihall  come  in  future  days^ 


As  t  ihall  tbee  enUgbten:  intermix', 
)v^nant  in  tbe  viroman's  feed  n 


renewM.. 


My  cov^i 


In  yonder  fpring  of  rofes  tnOrmi^^d         y 
Witb^myrtlet  find^bat  to  vedrefii  'tilt  noon. 

'M^on. 
«— I  doubt  not  ta  perform  the.  part  of  a  juft  hifto- 
rian  tp  my  royal  mafter»  without  intermixing  with 
U  any  tiung  of  tbe  poet.  I>ff4en. 
^  (aO  *  ?>  MTsaMix.  ^»  ir«  Tp>beimngkd  to- 
gether^ 

*  INTERMIXTURE,  m/.  [int^  and  inixtura, 
IaU]  "  I.  Mafs  formed  by  mingling  bodi<»^>-^Tlie 
^nalytl^al^preparatipps  of  ^pM  pr  mercui!y»  heave 
perfons  much  unfatisfied,  whether  the  fi^ftaqo^ 
Xbey .pnxiuce  b?  truly  ihe.hyiioftatical  principles, 
or  only  iomc  intermixtures  of  .the  divided  bodies 
with  thoiie employed.  Boji^.  'a.  Something  addi. 
tipnaL mingled  in  a  ma(s.-^In  this  height  of, im- 
piety there  wanted -not  an  intermixture  of  levity 
and  fo(y.  Baeon^     , 

INTERMOBILITY.  f»«/ (iQ/^rand  m^iAv»Lat. 
moveable.]  Mption  among  particlesi  chiefly  ufed 
bf  fluids. 

*  INTERMUNDAl^E.  adj.  [inter  and  mmdm% 
Lat]  Subfifting  between  w.^s^.  or  between  crt> 
and  orW— The  vaft  diftances  l^ween.  theie  gi«it 
bodies  are  galled  intermmfdnne  fpa^es ;  in  which* 
though  there  be  (ovfis  Duid,  yet  it  is  fQthiu  and 
fubtjle  that  it  is.as  much  as  notbingr*  L^tAei     • 

*  INTERMURAL^  43i/.  \hfter,  muraUs^mmut 
Lat.]  Lying  between  wafts.  Ainfwortb. 

*  INTERMUTUAL;  aiy.  Vmttr  and.iBWw/.] 
Mutual ;.  interchanged*  InUr  befora  mtaual  is  im- 
proper.-7  .;  > 

A  folemn  oath  religioufly  they  taka» 
By  iiMisnmtiwt/  yowa  protefting  there» 
This  never  to  reveal,  npr  to  foriake    ^ 
So  good  a  caule.       .   .<     .  .     Danid^ 

*  INTERN,  ndj.  [itttemef  Fr.  intemuu  Lat.l 
Inward;  inteftlne;  not  foreign.  The  midfamd 
towns  are  moft  flourifhingy  which  ihews  that  her 
riches  are  intern  and  donieftic.  Hoovei* 

(i.)  *  INTERNAL,  adj,  [irttcmw,  Lat.]  !•  In- 
ward}  not cxiemal.^ 

That 
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Tbit  ]re  fliall  be  a8{;odi,  finee  las  fiiaiii 
Uienkd  math  U  but  propOftloii  mett.   'JMi 
VLyWSs  tty  oooicieDce^  aad  At^rmif  peace. 

«^BMI  coM^i  of  fettiiigour  beirts  upon  theih^qpe, 
colour,  ifod*  external  beautr  of  thiiiB[Bf  without 
tegM  to  the  f Atonti?/  excellence  aiid  virtue  of 
tbeib;  L*M0rwige^-^  we  think  moft  mens  adtkms 
to  be  the  interpreters  of  their  thoiigfatSt  they  have 
no  (Uoh  mf^nia/ feneration  for  good' rales.  Loeki, 
4.  Intrinfic ;  not  depending  on  external  aocklents; 


itv  place  in  the  fenetbeiqggi  vat,  Se^AtQEUA 
«id<8Bft4S8.  The  method  of  inierp^AatioQ  wai 
firflf  invented  by  Mr  BifggSt  and  app)M  by  him 
to  tbe  Kafculatibii  of  logarmmsy  &c.  in  his  Arith- 


metica  Ldgarithmlca^  tad  Ms  Trh;oQOQMtria  Bii- 
tanmca ) '  where  he  explahis  and  felly  MpHes  tlie 
method  of  interpolation  by  diifetaoea.  His  prin* 
ctples  were  followed  by  R^lnal  and  Moutoo  in 
France,  and  by  Cotes  and  otherf  id  England. 
WaIHs  made  ok  of  the  method  of  interpolatioD  in 
various  puts  of  his  works ;  asfais  adthmetie  of 


real.— We  are  to  provide  things  honeft ;  to  con-  Infinites,  and  his  algebra*  for  quadratures,  &c. 

flder  not  only  the  Mi^fMo/ veAltude  of  our  ac-  The  l«iie  was  alfb  happily  applied  by  Kewtcn  in 

Uons  k»  the  fight  ofGod,  but  wiiether  they  wOl  ^ariottaways:  bytt  be  lovciKgated  his  binomial 

be  free  from  all  mark  or  fufpicion  of  evil.  Aigetu  theorem,  and  quadratures  of  the  drck^  cllipfe, 

(s.Jf-  iMraaii  AL  Amole,  an  angle  made  vntbin  aod  hyperbola :  fee  Wallia^s,  Algebra,  chn.  tj, 

tfny  figure  by  the  fides  of  it :  alfo  the  two  angles  ftc«    rfewton  alio,  m  krnma  v.  !&•  ifi.  Pnncip. 


•fbrmed  bietween  two  parallels,  by  a  line  roterled. 
ipg  them,  on  each  fide  of  the  interi^ing  line. 

*  INTBRNALLY.  aiv^  [from  intemai.\  u  la- 
wardly.  »•  Mentally;  inteHedHuaUy.— We  are 
fymbolieaNy  in  the  iacrament,' and  by  faith  and 


gave  a  mofi  elegant  iblutiaD  of  the  problem  for 
drawing  a  curve  line  throiigh  the  eztremiti^of 
any  number  of  given  ordinates ;  and  in  the  fubfe> 
que^t  propofition,  applied  the  folutton  of  this  pro- 
blem to  that  of  findiqgi  ^rom  certain  obferved  pU- 


the  fjfbnt  or  Ood,  intemalfy  united  to  Chrift.  Taj^  ^^  of  a  cornet*  its  place  at  any  t^^ren  btermedi- 
hr.  ate  time.    And  Dr  Waring,  who  addsb  that  a  ib- 

* IKTERNECINE. tf^*. [httermdmUihiLtl  En-    lutioo  ftill^nore  elegant,  on  fome  accounts,  has 


been  toce  difcovered  by  Mefl".  NIcfaol  and  Stirling, 
hu  alfo  refi>lved  the  finne  problem,  and  render^ 
it  more  seneral,  without  having  recourfi  to  find* 
ing  the  fucceflive  4ifiierences.  PAUcfi  Trtmf.  vol. 
Ixix.  Fart.  I.  art;  y.  Mi:  8tifitng  porfued  this 
branch  as  a  diitind  icience^  in  a  ftparate  treatife^ 
entitled  Tro^A/iu  de  Smnmatkm  e$  inierpolatmm 
SniiHim  Iidmitarvmi  in  1730.  Whai  the  ift,  &d, 
or  other  iucceflive  differences  of  fhe  terms  of  a 
feries  b(»come  at  laft  equal,  the  interpdatxoo  of 
any  term  of  fuch  a  ieries  ^xajhc  found  by  New* 
ton's  dtfTerential  method.  When  the  algebraic 
SeeASlATO-  equation  of  a  feries  is  giv^  the  term  require^ 
wnether  it  be  a  primary^  or  intermediate  one^  may 
be  found  by  the  refolution  of  afieded  equatioas; 
but  when  that  equation  is  not  given,  as  it  often 
happens,  die  value  of  the  term  ibught  muft  be  ex- 
hibited by  a  converging  feries.  or  by  the  quadra- 
ture  of  curves.  Sei;  Stirling^  TroBatus^  p.  86. 
JMinvr,  m  A8,  ^etr,  torn.  ti.  p.  t go* 

♦  INTERPOLATOR,  n./  P>tm;  interfoia- 
teurt  Pr.]    One  that  foifts  in  counterfeit  paflages. 


put  in  pc^effion  of  9^mi8^  another  law,   ^     ^_  -^ 

wirich  was  cited  by  SOlOn,  or,  as  lome  think,  in-  —You  or  your  wf^^otodr  ought  to  have  CTufider- 
f^^An^^byhimfbi'thatporpofe.  Pdtfr.  %.Tore-  ed.  Swift.  ' 
newi  to  begtD  ajain ;  to  carry  on  with  intermif-  » INTORP08AL.  «•/.  [from  m/wMfr.]  s.  Li- 
fiotts.  In  this  ttaUt  it  is  not  iti  ufe^^This  motion  terpofition ;  agency  betvreen  two  perfons.— The 
of  the  be*venly  bodies  themfelves  feems  to  be  part-  interpc/al  of  my  Lord  of  Cantetimiys  command 
lyooRttened  md  unintermitted,  as  that  Motibn  of  for  the  publkatxon  of  tins  mesm  dncourfe,  may 
the  firft  moveable,  ^tit^j  intMohud  and  i|iter-  leem  to  take  away  my  choice.  Sotub.  a.  Inter- 
rupted. Ar/r.— That  individual  hath  neceflarily  a  vention.-*-Our  overihadowed  fouls  may  be  em- 
concomitaot  fuooeflloii  of  itaerpohted  motfons ;  blemed  by  crafted  globes,  whofe  iofiuentxal  emif- 
namely,  the  puiCes  of  the  heart,  and  the  fucceffive  fions  are  intercepted  by  tiie  imerpofal  of  the  be* 
motions  of  tefpiratioo.  Mrif.  nighting  element.  OAurvii:/^/ Scq^j. 


deavourbg  mutual  deftrudtoa.-*- 

Th'  ^yptians  worfliipp^d  dogs,  and  for 
-Their  faith  made  intemedHe  war.        Hudlbrtu. 

•  mTERNBCION. »./.  [internedon,  Wr.ifgtef^ 
itetiOfLaL]  Mutual  deftraaion;  mafTacrei  flangh- 
ter. — That  natural  propenfioa  of  ielf-love,  knd  n*- 
tural  ptmdple  of  felf-prelervation,  will  neceflarily 
break  out  into  wars  and  intemenons.  Hale. 

•  INTBRKUNCiO.  n.f.  [imemmdust  Lat] 
Meflegger  between  two  partfct .  < 

INT%ROS8Bf.  See  Aa Atomy,  §  ax4,  (xa.), 
alt;  (id.) 

INTBROSSEOOT  Ligambnt, 
Mr,  Part  I.  Sea.  VH.  &C. 

•  INfERPELLATION.  »./.  [interpeikniom^  Fr. 
imrpelihHotViSi.y  A  fummons ;  a  caU  upon.— In 
an  extn^udioial  %€ii  one  citation,  monitios,  or  ex- 
trajudicial ittterfeliatiMf  is  fufiicient.  jfj^. 

«  To  INlTBRPOlATB.  v.^.  [interpvkr,  Fr. 
interpoioy  Lat]  i.  To  foift  any  thing  into  a  place 
to  which  it  does  not  belong.^The  Athenians 


(xj*  INTERPOLATION. «./.  [interpdatka. 
Fr.  from  iaterpohHe,}  -Something  added  or  put 
into  the  original  matter.^-1  have  changed  the  fi- 
tuation  of  ibme  of  theLitin  verfes,  apd  madefome 
inUrfoiatidnj.  Cromwdl  to  Pope. 

(a.)  iMTKRFot  ATioN,  amoug  crittcSf  denotes  a 
fpurious  paiTage  inferted  into  the  writings  of  fomc 
ancient  author. 

(3.)  INTERPOLATION,  io  the  fflodcrn  AMisa* 
i%  ufi^d  for  finding  an  intermediate  term  of  albries, 


(x.)  *  ro  INTERPOSE,  if.tf.  [«#<y^0ao,  Lat. 
mterpoferf  Fr.]  x.  To  pUce  between ;  to  make 
tntervenient.--Some  weeks  the  king  did  honoura- 
bly imterpofet  both  to  give  fpace  to  his  brother's 
interceflion^  and  to  ihow  that  he  had  a  coofh'ft 
with  himfetf  what  he  ihould  do.  Baemu  s.  To 
tiiruft  in  as  an  obftradion,  interraptioo,  or  mcen- 
Tenience.** 

What  vratchtel  cares  da  utterpifi  tbemftlves 

9etwist  your  eyes  and  uight  ?  Sbak, 

Death 
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DeaUtse^dsr  ftaods  to  interpifi  hU  tet. 

^Human  frailty  will  too'  often  itiUrptfe  itielf 
among  perTons  of  the  holieft  f|mdioii.  S^^jfi^  3. 
To  offer  as  a  fuccour  or  relieiP.— Tlie  commpa 
fstber  of  mAnkiod  feafonably  mtfrp^Jed  bn  hand, 
and  refcued  miferable  man  out  of  tbe  groft  AupU 
dity  and  fenfoality  vbcreuoto  be  was  plunged. 

(»0  •  ^»  InTBEFOsi.  V.  n.  i.  To  n\e4iatC(  j 
to  ad  between  two  parties,  a.  To  put  in  by  way 
of  iotemiptKMLr— But*  bUerpofa  Bleutheriua.  wis 
objedion  may  be  maoe  indeed  almoft  agiui\(t.any 
bypothefis.  Bofle. 

•  IKT£RPOSE](,  n.f.^fixmtnierpoft.]  u  One 
that  conaes  between  others.— 

I  will  make  haite ;  but^  ^till  1  come.asain» 

No  bed  (hall  e'er  be,  guilty  of  njy  fkay ; 

No  reft  be  mterpqfir,  Hwixt  us  twain.  SifoJL 
s.  An  intenrgiient  agent ;  a  mediator. 

(i.)*  INTERPOSITION.  «./.  [inUrfqfitionf 
Fr.  interpq/itiOf  Lat.  from  interfojif.]  u  fnterre- 
nientagenpy IT— There  never  was  a  time  wdfn  the 
intirfqfitioM  of  the  magiftrale  Was  more  n^qelTary 
to  (ecure  the  honour  of  religion.  AtUrtwy^rr* 
Though  warlike  fucceiTcs  carry  in  them  ofbn  ^he 
evidences  of  a  divine  mterpdktofh  yet  arjet  ^Vey  i^o 
fure  marks  of  the  divine  nvQur.  Atterbufy.  %• 
Mediation  \  agency  between  parties.— The  town 
and  abbey  would  have  come  to  an  open  rupture, 
had  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  inttrf^ 
tm  of  thdr  common  pwotedors.  Jddifin.  3.  In-* 
tervention ;  ftate  of  being  placed  between  two,- 


(  m  )  li  N  T 

CapaUo  tf  bdogcxpoittflcid or  diici0bartd*  vKo 
man's  face  is  adtionable ;  thefe  Angularities  are  ia- 
Urpt^tabk  from  more  innooent  caute*  Coiiitt. 

.7lNl^ftPKBTATION.  n./.  Ufiterpftiatim 
Pr.  mterprgtaik,  JUt.  fromiftUipnUl .  a..  Th<|.ad 
of  interpreting ;  explanation.-^    .'...>.      . 
Thisis  a. poor,  epitome  of  youths,.  >.. 

Which,  by  th'  interft^tatm  of  full  time^  . 

MayfliewkkftaUyouffelf*   .....        .  i  Shak^  . 

,  .  i\4^  bow  we.can»  01;  (ad.or.njenily, 

I«l^rv/ii<M?i>^iUmirquote, our  looks.  SbtA. 
a.  The  fenfe. given  by. an  inteipretei;;  esspoGtioo. 
«^If  it  be  obfcyieoi^  uncertain  what  tb<^  meant, 
charity,  I  hope,.  conftrMneth  ,no  man,  which 
ftandeth  doubtful  of  thc$r  minds,'  .to  leto  to.tiie 
hardeft  and  worft  mierptetation  that  their  ,wond» 
can  carry.  Hooirr.— The  primitive Chttftians  knew 
how  the  Jews,  who.  preceded  our  Saviour^  inters 
preted  thefe  predidions,  and  the  marks  by  wfaich 
the  Mefliah  would  be  difcovered ;  and  how  the 
Jewilh  dpdora,  who  fucceeded  him,  deviated  from 
the  inttrprtiatitmt  of  their  forefathers.  .MH/m^ 
3.  The  power  of  explainipg.— We^belSsechtheeto 
pro^r  this,  great  ngn,  and  to  give  us  the  linir- 
pretation  and  ufe  of  it  in  mercy.  Bac9fi» 
.  *  INTBRPRETATIVB.  adj.  [from  inUi^pftt.} 
CoUeaed  by  inteipretation.— Though  the.  creed 
apoftolic  were  (umcient,  yet  when  tht  chuvch 
hath  ereded  that  additional  buiwatk  agamft  hen* 
tics,  the  lejediog  thdr  additions  mafjnftlytie 
deemed  an  iniei^reiative,  fiding  with  herdBcs* 
Hammond* 

•  INTERPREtATIVELY.  adi^.  ffwan  Imter^ 


The  nights  are  To  cold,  treib,  and  equal,  by  rea-  ^  pntatiin^  As  may  be  colleded  by  ioterpietation« 


fon  of  the  entbe  interpqfition  of  the  earth,  as  I 
know  of  no  other  part  of  the  world  of  better  or 
equal  temjper.  i^i&x^.— She  fits  on  a  globe  that 
flands  in  water,  to  £note  that  fhe  is  mrftrefs  of  a 
new  world,  feparate  from  that  which  theRomans 
had  before  conquered,  by  the  mterpofition  of  the 
fea.  JiJ^M.  4.  Any  thing  interpotedr^ .  . 
A  flielter,  and  a  kind  of  (Jiaking  cool 

Uierpojitimf  as  a  fummer's  cloud.  MUt^n. 

{%.)  Imterpositiom,  in  agronomy.    The  e- 
dipfe  of  the  fun  is  occaifioned  by  an  jnterpofition 


"-By  this  i>rovifioo  the  Almightly  uOgrpntatimify 
tptw  to  him  in  this  manner :  I  have  now  pkioed 
t)iee  in  a  well-fUmifhed  worid.  Raji  on  the  Cnation* 
CxO  *  INT]B^R£X£R.  ».  /.  [fnterprtte^  Pr. 
i(8terprfS9  I^t.]  s.  An  explainer  f  an  espofitor  ; 
an  expounder.--- 

.   What  we  oft  do  beft. 
By  (ick  «i/«^iv|yri,  or  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or. not  aUowM :  what  wodt,  as  oft| 
Hit^g  a  grolTer  quality,  is  cry'd  vp 
For  our  belt  ad.  Siat. 


of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  us  ^  and  tbat  of  — Jn  tjbe  beginning  the.  earth  was  without  £arm 

the  moon  by  the  interpoGtioii  of  the  earth  between  and  void ;  a  fluid,  dark,  confiifed  ouft,  and  £9  it 

the  fun  and  moon.    See  Eclipse.  i^.underi^ood  by  .m/rr^r<i^i,  both  Hebrew  and 

*  To  INTBK|*{l£'f .  V.  a.  linUrprtfer,  French ;,  Cbrjfttan.  fiur^^t^^Vic  think  .atoft  OMhi  aAions 

hUrpretoTt  tat^    To  explain;  to  tntoflate;  fp;  t)>  be.the  f^i^/vlrr/ of  their  thoughU^  JMn.  a* 


decipher ;  to  give  a  iblotion  to  ;  to  clesr  by  eat>. 
pofition ;  to  expound.— 

One,  but  painted  £hu8f 
Would  be  tiilfr^iv/£^  a  tkiiig  perplexed 
Beyond  felf-atpncation.  ,    SiiaJi^ 

.  You  mould  be  women,    .         ^  . 

And  yet  your  beards  {brbid  me  to  uuirpret 

That  you  are  lb.  Sbak. 

—Pharaoh  tdd  them  his  dream ;  out  there  was 

none  that  could  interfret  them  Unto  him*  Gtn.  xlL 

S.— An  excellent  fpurit,  knowledgoi  and  under- 


A^  tiranilator.-^ 
'  •  Npr  word  fox  .word  be  carefnl  t6  ttansfoy 
WiU»tbeiain^luthasan/ii#/f;^u;ate^:.  Sbeitbmme, 
-^i{ow  {ha(l  any  man,  who  hath  a  genittS  fbr.  htt- 
tory,  uiiidetM4Be(tt<^air0rkidthfpmt^  whan  he 
confiders  that  in  a^  age  <*  two  be^ill  bantiy  be 
underftood  vrithout  an  interpreter.  Swift. 

(a.)'il(iIVTiaHLftTSK  Isatwribn  who  ext>lalaa 
the  thoughtsr  wordsy  or  writim  of  fome  othttTt 
which  befoie  were  iinfaitelltgibl^.->;^The  word, 
accordmg  to  Ilidore^  is  derived  Irom  iiHHr  and- 


ftaodlng,  inurpntmg  of  dreams,  and  ihowing  of  patteSfM  fignifymg  apeHbainthenuddie  tieiwixt 
hard  ientences,  and  diifolving  of  doubts,  were   two  parties,  to  make  them  o^utiiaHy  understand 

* — Ai^.i^^r. —  ^-_-.t   *v each  other;  4ithen  derive  it  from  *iirrnnd^j5^» 

i.  t.^ulfor  ;  q.  d.  a  perfoo  who  fdires  as  ftciM^ 
ty  between  two  othaif  wlio  do  not  underftand  one 
another.  ■ 

*  INTERPUNCnON.  «./  [wfefpmMmf  fy. 

interpm^ge^ 


found  in  the  fame  DapteU  1km.  v.  Ub^ 
Hear  his  nghs,  thou  mute  I 
Unikilful  with  what  woidato.pray,  fet  me 
hterfrithxhittk.  MHtenu 

^  QstERPRETABLE.fl^'.  [from  iaterpra^} 


INT 


(  9^  y 
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homfmgOf  titin.]  Pointfog  bctirecii  word«  oir 

(i.)  *  INTERREGNUM.  «../  [Mt.]    The 
tine  in  wbich  a  thfonc  it  vacant  between  the 
dcilb  of  a -prince  and  acoHEoa  of  aaotheCi— 
Next  enfu'd  a  racancy* 

Thouiand  worfe  pafiions  than  pofiefi^d 

The  imerregnum  of  my  hreaft : 
•Bkft  me  from  fuch  an  anarchy !       ^Jwltsf. 
~-He  would  mew  the  queen  my  memorial  with 
the  firft  oppoitunity*  in  order  to  have  it  done  in 
t}u9.inurregniim  or  fufpenfion  of  title.    Swift* 

(%.)  An  IW1-ER&BG1IUM  can  only  happen  in  an 
dedive  kingdom,  or  in  thofe  anarclrical  govern- 
ments, where  the  rules  M  fucceifion  to  the  throne 
ace  not  fixed  by  law.  In  a  herediUry  monarchy, 
whctherafalblutef  like  that  of  Spain,  or  limited,  like 
ihal  of  Gteat  Britain,  there  can  be  no  interregnum, 
aa  no  vapancv  occurs  between  the  death  of  one 
monarch  and  the  accefiion  of  another;  unlds  in 
the  cafe  of  a  difputcd  fucceffioo  or  a  rerolution,' 
ijich  as  happened  upon  the  abdication  and  flight 
<»f  James  IL  The  tnterrmum  on  that  occafion 
lafted  two  months  Ibnger  m  Scotland  than  in  Eag< 
land.    See£NGtAMD/  ^  6t,  64. 

*  IN'pRRBION.  ».y.  [iniettegne,  Pr.  interreg- 
fumh  LatSn  J  .  Vacancy  ^f  the  throoei— The  king 
knew  there  could  not  be  any  interreign  or  fuf- 
penfion of  title.    Edeotfs  Htnry  Vlf. 

INTBRREX,  the  mAgUtrate  who  governs  du- 
ongmi  iNtauLSGHoM.  This  magiftrate  was  ef* 
tabliflied  in  old  Rome,  and  was  ahnoft  as  ancient 
as  the  dty  ftfclf  s  after  the  death  of  Romulus  there 
was  an  intcnegnum  of  a  year,  during  whteh  the 
fiaators  were  eadi  inteirex  in  their  turn,  5  days 
a-pieoe.  - 

(i.)  •  To  INTERROGATE,  v., a.  jjnterroio^' 
Lat.  hfUmgetf  Fr.]   To  examine  1  to  qneftion. 

(a.)  *  To  IvTBtaoGA-rB.  tf.jiw*  To  all(.;*to 
put  queftions.— By  his  inftniaions  touching  the 
queen  of  Naples,  4t  feemeCh  he  couki  interrogate 
touching  bewty.  Avon*/ /frni^  VII.— His  proof 
wOl  be  retorted  by  intemgnting.  Shall  the  adul- 
terer and  the  dnmkard  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?    HammoiuL 

(i.)  *  INTERROGATION.  «./.  TinterrogO' 
tknf  Fn  interrogation  Lat«]  i.  The  aS  of  quef- 
tlmung.  4.  Aqoefiion  pot;  an  Inquiry.— How 
demurely  fotver  Ibcfa  men  may  pretend  to  iandi- 
tTf  tbirit  htteMgativndi'God.  preflbs  hard  upoH 
them.  Shall  I  count  them  pure  with  the  wicked 
ba]aiM9es,.and  with  the  bag  of  deceitful  wdghts? 
Cbv.^i^Tflkyiv.— This  variety  is  cbtailied  by 
interr^atiiim  «lo  things  inanimite)  by  beautiM' 
digreffioas,  but  thofe  ihoriw  Pope.  3.  A  note  that 
marks[aqueaion:  thns,?  as,Does  JobferreOod 
for  nought  ? 

(i.)lMTsmaooArioii,  {ifyrrf,  Gr.£koTBsts<] 
ip  rhetoric,  isa  figure  m  which  the  fpeaker  intRK 
daeea  a  thing  by  way  of  queftkm,  to  make  iu 
truth  more  coo^iCwfos.  This  figure  Is  fuited  to 
C|[i>reis  moft  paffioos  and  emotions  of  the- mind; 
it  lenres  alfi)  to  prels  and  bear  down  to  adreriary, 
and  generally  adds  an  uncommon  brilknefsi  ac- 
tion* force,  and  variety,  to  dlfcouHe. 

(i.)  •  INTERROGATIVEi  ad},  [fn^rrogatif,' 
Fr.  interrogativusf  Latin.]    Denoting  a  quefiion; 
cxpreiRsd  in  a  qiieftionary  form  of  words. 


(v).*'^TkaaoGATiTB.  ffr/  A  pTDOoon  ufcd 
in aikiqg queftions:  a%w|io?wbat?wluch?wbe- 

'  «  INERROGATIVELT.  adv.  Ifrom  imtimh 
gative»l    In  form  of  a  queftion. 

•  INTERROGATOR.  «•/.  [from  interrogate.] 
An  aflcer  of  queftions. 

iu)  *imEitR60AT0Kt.  adj;  Containing 
a  queftion ;  exprefling  a  qudUon  ;  as,  oa  inteno- 
^torrfimtenee^ 

(a.)*  iNTBRRodAroBY.  «. /  [interrqgotoire, 
Fr.]  A  queftion ;  an  inquhy.— He  with  no  more 
civility  began  in  caption^  miuiner  to  pat  iatcrro- 
gatgriej  unto  him.    Sidney^r^ 

Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Will  fenre  long  interrogatories.  Shak.  CtpnbeUne, 
'  What  earllny  name  to' interrogatories 
Can  talk  tbe  free  breath  of  a  iacred  king.  Sh^. 
-^The  examination  was  hummed  up  with  one 
queftion.  Whether  be' was  prepared  ibr  4eath? 
The  bov  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  the  hft 
dreadful  ikterrogatory.    Addi/on. 

(3.)  An  IntBrrogatory,  in  law,  is  a  partU 
oular  queftion  demanded  of  a  witnefs  examined  m 
a  caufe,^pecfaOy  in  the  court  of  Chancery.  Tfaefe 
interrogatories  muft  be  exhibited  by  the  parties  in 
fuit  00  each  fidie ;/ which  are  either  dired  for  the 
party  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf 
of  the  adrerfe  party  |  iind  genecalb^,  boUi  plaintiff 
and  defendant  may  exhibit  dired  and  counter, 
or  crofil  interrogatories.  They  muft  be  pettiacDt, 
and  onlyto  the  points  neceftary ;  and  either  drawn 
or  perufed  by  counfel,  and  figned  by  them. 

•  INTERRUPT,  a^f.  Contaming  a  chafio.— 

Seeft  thou  what  rage 
Tranfports  our  adverfary,  whom  no  bounds, 
Nor  yet  the  main  aby  fs  wide  intemft,  can  bold  I 
'       •  Milton. 

•  To  iHTEkatJtT.  V.  a.  [interromfrei  Fr.  in- 
terruptusj  Lat]  i.  To  hinder  the  procefs  of  any 
thing  by  breaking  jn  tipon  it.— 

Rage  doth  rend 
Like  intemfted  waters,  aind  o'eibear 
What  they  are  ufed  to  bear.  SAak.  Coriolamu. 
—He  might  fecorely  enbiigh  have  engaged  bis  bo* 
dy  of  hoirfe  againft  their  whole  inconfiderable  ar- 
my, there  being  neitlier  tree  nor  bofii  to  interrvft 
his  cbaige.  darend.-^'Kit  m'otiod  of  the  beaven- 
Iv  bodies  feenu  partly  uninterrupted,  as  that  of 
the  'firft  moveable  interpolated  and  intemfted. 
Haiei  a*  To  hmdcr  ode  from  proceedhig  by  ioter- 
pofitioo*— Anfwer  not  before  thou  haft  heard  the 
caufe;  neither  btterhpt  men  m  the  mtdft  of  their 
talk,  fiethf.  xL  S.  3.  To  dhndei  to  feparate;  to 
refcind  from  continuity. 

INTERRUPTA  Spica.  See  Botakt,  Gil^^ 
'  *  INTERRUPTEDLY,  aiv.  [from  interrupt' 
edJ]  Not  in  continuity}  not  without  ftoppagcs. 
—The  incident'  light  that  meeU  with  a  grof- 
fer  liquor,  will  have  iu  beams  either  refraded  or 
imbibed,  or  elfe  refleded  more  or  lefe  intemftei- 
Ig  than  they  woukl  be,  if  the  body  had  been  ud- 
oioiftened.    IkwU  on  Odours. 

•  INTERRUPTER.  n.f.  [from  internet,]  He 
who  iatemipts. 

•  INTERRUPTION,  n.  f.  Tmtemftionf  Pr. 
intem^tiot  Latm.]  t.  Interpofition  $  bieacb  of 
continuityv— Places  fevered  from  the  contkient  by 

tlie 


INT 

the  intemtfihn  of  the  fea.  IM^i  Origh  cf  Man- 
kind*  2.  ItttenreBtion ;  interpofitioiL— You  are  to 
toucb  the  one  as  ibon  as  you  have  given  a  droke 
of  the  pencil  to  tbe  other,  left  the  Imttrruption  of 
time  caufe  you  to  loTe  the  idea  of  one  par(.  Dryd* 
Dufr.  3*  Hindraace;  ftop;  let ;  obftruftion*-— 
Bloody  England  into  England  gone« 

O'erbearing  mtemtptiofh  fpite  of  France.  Sl^aJk* 
4.  IntenikiiBon.-*-Thili  way  of  thinking  on  what 
we  read>  will  be  a  rub  only  in  the  banning  % 
when  cuftom  Imis  made  it  funiliar,  it  wilKbe  dtf^ 
patched  without  refting  or  inttrruption  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reading.  Locke^^AjB\dSt  the  mtgr* 
nations  of  bis  forrow,  feeing  bis  peoiteot  OTer^ 
whelmed  with  griefs  hie  was  only  able  to  bid  her 
be  comforted.  MSf^SpeSator. 

INTERRUPTUm  Solium*     See  BoTAKr, 

*  INTERSCAPULAR,  adj,  [mUr-imd  fst^ 
/ix,Lat.l    Placed  between  tbe  iheulders. 

INTER9CENDENT.  adj.  in  algebra,  >  ap* 
plied  to  quantities*  when  the  e^q^ooents  of  their 

powers  are  radical  qiiaotities. .  Thus»  *  ^  ,  *  ^^» 
&c.  are  intericendent  quantities. 

*  To  IKTERSlilND.  v. « .  Mnier  and  felndo^ 
Lat]    Toctttjdfbj  interruption.  IH9^ 

*  To  DITERSCRiBB.  v.  a*  [iater  and  firihof 
Lat.]  To  ivrite  between.  Di^. 

*  INTERSECA^.  adj.  [tntetfpearuy  Latin.} 
IMvidjog  any  tiung  into  parts. 

(!.)♦  To  INTERSECT,  v,  a,  \patrfeco,  Lat.] 
To  cut ;  Co  divide  each  other  mutually v-rPerfe^ 
and  vivMparaaa  quadrupeds  fo  ft^ind  in  their  po-« 
fitiott  or  p^cmenefi^  that  the  Ojpi^te  joints  of 
neighfaoor  lejgs  ^soofift  in  tbe  (kme  plane  \  and  a 
line  defcoiding  from  their  navel  intfir/eas  at  right 
angles  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Browfff— Excited  by 
a  rigorous  loadftone,  the  needle  wHl  foffiewhat  de* 
preu  its  animated  extreme  and  tnttrJeQ  the  hori- 
zontal drcomference.  Arotim;.  \ 

(3.)  *  TalNTSRSBCT.  nj*  n.  To  meet  and  crofs 
each  other.-*The  lagittal  future  ufually  begins  at 
that  point  where  thdB?  lines  inttrfeB.  Wtfman* 

(i.)  *  INTERSECTION. »./.  [mi^^^/o.  Latter 
from  imerftB^  Poikit  where  lines  crofs  each  other. 
—They  did  fpout  over  interchangeably  from  fide 
to  fide  in  fonns  of  arches*  withoi^t  any  inierfee^ 
turn  or  meeting  aloft)  becaufe  the  pipes  were  not 
oppqfite.  /fb/foff «-^The  firft  ftar  of  ^e$»  in  the 
time 'of  Meton  the  Athenian^  was  plfkced  in  tbe 
very  inter/Moth  vhich  is  now  eloogati^^.  and 
moved  «aft.ward  twenty-eight  degrees.  .Brown,-^ 
Ships  would  mote  in  one  and. the  Apae  furf^e ; 
and  confcquently  muft  needi  encouolier^  when 
they  either  advance  towards  one  another,  in  dired 
lines,  or  meet  in  the  inter/effion  of  crofs  ^M^t  BenU 

(i.)  iHTEftSECTioNy  in  mathematics,  is  die  cut- 
ting of  one  line,  or  plaue,  by  another;  or  the 
point  or  line  wberehi  two  lines,  or  two  planes, 
cut  each  other.  The  mutual  interfedion  of  two 
planes  is  a  right  Une.  The  centre  of  a  circle  is  in 
the  interfedtion  of  two  diameters..  The  central 
P«nt  of  a  regular  or  irregular  figure  of  four  fides, 
is  the  point  of  interfedion  of  the  two  diagonals. 
The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  in- 
terfedions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

*  To  im^SRSERT.  V.  4L  Imierftro,  Lat.l  To 
Vol.  xn.  Part  L 
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put  in  between  other  thing8.^If  I  may  ifHirfift  a 
fliort  peculation,  the  depth  of  the  fea  is  determin* 
ed  in  Hiny  to  be  fifteen  fiirlongs.  Brerewood, 

•  INTERSERTION.  «./-  [from  intfr/crt:]  An 
infertion,  or  thing  inferted  between  any  thing.-* 
Thefe  two  intfrfertions  were  clear  explications  of 
the  apoftle's  old  form,  God  the  fiither  ruler  of  all, 
which  contained  an  acknowledgment  of  the  unity, 

♦  To  INTERSPERSE,  t^.  a,  [hterJ^fia.jM.I 
To  fcatter  here  and  there  among  other  things.*^ 
The  poffibility  of  a  body's  moring  into  u  Wd 
fpacc;  l^ond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  body,  as  #ell 
as  into  9l  vomI  fpace  inter/perfed  amongft  hodWi; 
will  always  remain  dear.  I,^>^.-^It  is  tbeeditoPi 
intereit  to  infert  what  tbe  authors  judgment  had 
rejeded ;  atid  care  is  taken  to  interJ^eMbidt  ad4 
ditions,  A>  tWt  fcarce  any  book  can  be  bougtt 
without  purcbafing  fbmething  unworthy  of  tki 
^author.  Swift*  •    .»' 

*  INTERSPERSION.  »./.  [from  kiier^fe.\ 
The  aA  of  (battering  here  and  there.<^Por  want 
of  the  inttrj^erfion  of  now  and  then  an  elegiac  of 
a  lyric  ode.  Watts.  , 

INTERSPINALES.    See  AhatomY,  %  ^09, 

(ai.) 

(t.)  •  INTERSTELLAR,  adj.  \tnter  afld>/tf, 
I-at.]  Intervening  between  the  ftars.— The  mtet^ 
fitllar  iky  hath  fo  much  affinity^ with  the  ftar, 
that  there  is  a  rotation  of  that  as  well  as  of  the 
ftar.  Ba^ifu 

(s.)  iNTSRSTBLLAa  .VB  ufed  to  elprefs  thofe 
parts  of  the  univerfe  that  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  folar  fyftem,  lln  the  Interftettar  regions,  it  is 
fuppofed  there  are  many  other  fyftems  of  planets 
moving  roufid  the  fixed  fisrrs,  as  the  centres  of 
their  refpe^ve.motions*  And  as  it  is  probable^ 
that  each.FixFD  star  is  thus  a  sun  to  a  number 
of  habitable  orbs»  qr  eafths,  that  move  round  ity 
the  int^ftellar  world  mud  be  infinitely  the  great<*^ 
eft  part  of  the  uniyerfe.  See  Astronomy,  Part  L 
5f5.V.*c.  ' 

'  •  INTERSTICE.  «./.  interjlithim,  [Lat.  mttT" 
Jticiy  Fr.}  K.  Space  between  one  thing  and  another* 
—The  fun  (hiniog  through  a  Jar^ge  prifm  upon  ^ 
comb  placed  Jmmedtately  behind  the  prifm,  bin 
light,  which  piafied  through,  the  M/^i^Vfj  of  tbe 
teeth,  fell  upoq  a  white  paper  \  the  breadths  of 
the  teeth  were  equal  to  ^€\x  httetfictSf  and  levea 
teeth  together  with  their  interjheei  took  up  aa 
inch.  iV^«i/Mf.— The  force  of  the  fluid  will  fepa- 
tale  the  fmalleft  particles  which  compofe  the  fi- 
bresyvfo  as  to  leave  vacant  ifff#fy9rrr/ in  thofe  places 
where  they  cohered  before.  Arbuthnot.  4.  Time 
between  one  ad  and  another.— I  will  point  out 
the  interftices  dt  time  which  ought  ta  be  between 
one  cttation  and  another.  Ayllffe. 

•  INTERSTITIAL,  adj.  [from  interjike.]  Con- 
taining hiterftices.— In  oiled  papers,  the  interJHtial 
divifioif  being  adualed  by  the  acceflion  of  oil,  be- 
Cometh  more  tranfparent.  Brown. 

♦  INTERTEXTURE.  n.f.  [inUrtexo,  Latin.] 
Diverfification  of  things  ,miogled  or  woven  one 
among  another. 

INTERTIES.  «./  or  Intbrduces,  in  archi- 
te^urci  ^tfaXX  pieces  of  timber,  which  fie  horijKm- 
tally  between  the  fummcrsy  or  faetween  them  and 
tbe  cell  or  raifing  plate;  _^ 

li  WTS$r 
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*  r«.JNTERTWINE.  V-t..  n.  [Intsr  and  /^u/ii^, 
;r  *  To  INTERTWIST.  5  or  tibij.l    To  unite 
,  by.  twifting  one  in  another.-.  • 

:.     :    Untfcr  fomeconcourfe  of  fhadee,' 
.;:;W;li^fe  branching  arms  thick  hurt  win*  dmlstht 
^  v:  .      fiiidd  .  .      - 

From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  fhelter'd 
f..r    feead.  •  Miliori. 

— felj)  *  INTERVAL,  fi./.  [mttnvallej  ^.inti^^ 
Mhmj  La*.]  i.  Space  between- placed;  int^r- 
ft^^i  vacuity;  <paco  uaoccopied;  void  t)tece.| 
^'^Hncy;  vacant  Ijpace.-rrWith  anf  iobftacle'tet 
llj.-the  light  be  now  ftcspped  which.^afTcfs  thtou^ 
fttfl  one  intrrvat  of  the  tecth^  fo  that  the  rSnge  of 
iCtelofirs  which  comes  from  thMce  inoy  B^^keo 
l*g^jt>*an<^  you- will  fetftfieHght  ofthe  reft^f'ttfe 
i#tgM  to  be  expanilediptothefplace  of itbe-ira^ge 
taken  away,  and  there  to  be  coloured.  Nettvfon. 
^.J^JtoeLpaifingbetween  two  aflignaWe  points'.— . 
wjhc.  oeiltury' and  liaif  following  wae  a  very  \m^ 
fittidcl^  the  htttrtfoh  between  ^every  war  befng  fo 
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fe^  and  confequesdy  the  saterraU  more  or  Tefi 
conronadti  -When  tbeie  vibntme  nevtr  coii)ci<k 
at  all  in  the  fefm.^iTen  ti«e»  tiie  <ii&:oi^  is  coo. 
fummal^  atul  coniequently  thecQterva)  abfolutdj 
diffonant. 

<a.)  Intervjils  are  oot  only  dmded  according 
to  their  naturest  but  alfo  with  ni^KlSt  to  their  de^ 
grees.  In  this  view,  they  are  eiUca*  etBarmoticf 
ebromaiict  or  diaiinie.  Of  khefe  thereafter  in  tbdr 
order,  from  the  leaft  to  the  greati^ft.  An  aihar- 
monifinPfn/aliBwhutheYxM  thtf  tigbtbpart  of 
a  tbrttf  or  thedtference  betiirfien  a.  major  and  mi* 
Kxyricwatone^.fSonenUff  diftipguiflMd  by  the  name 
t^tLrohmw:  Far  a  more  miout^  dUqui&tioii  of 
this  matMr,  bun  readers  mtiy  cbofttH  the  article 
Comma  in  the  MuficalJ^ifiioA^,  or :tbe  article 
JMosiciii  tM  wosk.  .A:cSi'^at&JMtirva!Qon- 
fifts  properly  of  a  minor  femitone,  but  may  alio 
adliut  tfar  major.  A^  duUtmii  mteHStd  confits  of 
femitonemtajor  at  leaft,  but  may  cdsfift  of  any 
ROmticr  of  tQMsrwithin  theo6tave.  When  an  oc- 
Un»'  higbdr-'or-iDwei'  is  afiumed,  it  is  obTious 
that  we  enter  into  another  fcale  "which  is  either 


ihort.  S<wift,    3.  Remiflion  of  a  delirium  or  di{^    higher  Or  lower,* -but  ^ftill  a'rep^ition  of  the  for 
t0mpei'.-*«Thoi^ lie  had  a'  long  illnefe,  confider-    mer  degrees  of  fomidJ  . ''  " 


ing  the  great  heat  with  which  it  ra^ed,  yet  bis 
iafti^kh  of  fenfe  being  few  amf  (kM^  left  t(ut 
little.room  forthe  offices  of  xlevotJon.  AUerhnry. 
.  (II.).  iNTEnrAX  is  derived  froth'  kitkrhaUnm^ 
which,  according ♦to;lfidore,'fignifie8  tliefpa^ 
inter  foffum  et  mururn,  i-  e.  betwern  tb&  ^Hj  dikd 
the  kuaJL  Others  I  fjiys,  that  tkw  ttsAit%  -m-  \  pi  les, 
driven  into  the.grodnd  in  the  rfirdcut  R6h>an  fell- 


.  ( 3  )  I«r% rYals  again ^9£E3kit.^9ifJt  or  ctm- 
pound.  A4i-<thc  incstirils  ^rithiiitady  ;ane  odave 
vnJhipUf  fuoHjaS'tfae  iedAlKL^tth3ol^»t}r  iainor, 
the  third,  the  fourth,  "the •  fifths  thefatb;  the  fe- 
tentTi,  &r<r.-<»f -tliffe  after^^di^a"^ 'M^inter^als 
whofe  extremes  are  contained  in  diffefent  odav^ 
fiich^  a«*1bft'"tdnth,  the  tentbi  the  eleventh,  the 
twelfth,  th^  ttfifteeWh,  tfte  fourteenth,  the  fif- 


warks,  were  caHedv^Mr;  and  thC^T^Tllrces  or    teeiirtit,^^  Wy**b^  Xtttn^'mf^witit  htttrvoU. 


vacancy  betwcdh  thenar  intern>aMi.  "^^^ 

(IlL)  Intertal^  In  rtufic.'TH^diffanee  be- 
tween any  gii^cnfonnd^and  anoth^i-?  ftrMHy 'f^o.^lj'j 
ingi  is  neither  mealbnd*by  any  cdtrlmyn  flandrtrd 
of  dxtenfibn  nor  4tarJitioo^}  bufteither  by'inwnAftv. 
at«  fenra<laf)','6r fcy  coin putin^. the  dlfefefi^  be- 


The'fe«hitoh^*o^Wfcr  #Xaaiy  of 'netfty  di^es  the 
tone 'Into  tFiv*  l»(pial  |)irts*  -  Write  theory  nf  fear- 
monicaf  $bm|n)tatl0n  thrc^kittdsxif  fcMttbes  are 
recdgo^ied,  vitfw'thc^  gtfeateftv  ^^'  wtermediat^ 
and -f He  fteallett  llrmitone.'^  BiKt<*hr  prance,  to 
wW(ftithefee«l5^ckfionsaref'chfefiy adapted,  the 


twecn  the  ntmobers^  of  /^vibrations  prbtfndfeTby  femitone  is  only  diftteguiflied  iBto  mi^or  and  mi- 
two  or  more  fonorous  bodies,  in  the  act  of  found-  nor.  The  femitone  major  H  tte^  dlfiferef?ce  be- 
ing, during  the  lanie  given  time.  A*6  the  vibra-  tween  the  thfrd^aj^andtlte  fourthi  a»£P.  Its 
tions  are  flower  ^nd  fewer  during  the  fame  in-  ratio  is  as  15  tb  i6,  and  it  ftmUs  the  \tak  of  all 
ftant,  for  example^  -the  iouhll  i»  proportioYijilty  diatonic  intervals.  The  femitohe  i&inor  confil^s 
iower  engraver :  on  the  cdbtrar/, -as  dnnhg  the  of  the-  difference  betWeen  the*tliW  major  snd  mi- 
fame  period  the*  Vlbi^tSonfflncr^af^^  in  nunf^bep  and  nor-:  it  maf  b^ftiftrkcd  In  iSiM^  fve^  degree  by  a 
velocity^  the  foiknds  are.p^oportionably  higher  or  fharp  or  a  fInfi-'OThd  it  oniy  ftft-fhs  urobfomaticin- 
■aone  acute.  An  interval  in  miific,  therefore,  is  terval;  itsTado'teis  14  toi^;^ 
ptiopcvly  the  dHference  bet we^  the  number  of  vi- 
bration8*^roducwl  by  oi^lbnorons  body  of  a  cer- 
tahi  magnitude  and  textxire,  andidf  thofe  produfced 
by  another  of  a  dififprenr  magnitude  and  textut^' 
in  the  fame  time.  -        » 

(i.)  Intervals  are  divided  into  fe>7j/o«i7«f  and 
dijhnanu  A  confonant  interval  Is  \hat  whofe  ex- 
trepies  or  whofe  highcft  alhi  loweft  founds,  when 
fimultaneoully  heard,  coalefce  in  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  fettfation,  called  by  Lord  Kamcs 
a  fwrtiMm  quid.  A  diffonant  interval,  on  thb  con^ 
trary,  is  that  whofeextnemes,  fiffraltaneoufty' heard; 
fer  from  jcoalefdng  in  the  ear^'and  producitig  one 
Agreeable  feniation,  are  «each  of  them  plainly  dif- 
tinguiihod  from  the  other,  produce  a  gratihg^^ef- 
fe^  upon  the  ieofe'^  aniti  repel  eaoh  other  with  an 
irreconcilea(bl«  hoftility*  In  proportioft*^o<ffi^  vf- 
hrsitions  of  diff»«nt  ianorou»  bodies,  or  oif  the 
lam;  given  time,  the  chords  are  more  or  Ws  per-- 


tinaion  iS'tt^de'  1]fe^w«ert  thtfe-fertitones  by  the 
manner  «f  mar iFftiff  them,  yA  Oit  tfce  organ  and 
barpfioHdrdnodiftiridion  ciititfirnMd*;  nofisthere 
any+thiirg  mdiKf^omnfon  fat  wwhin^td  fey,  that 
D  IHarp^iti  Hliifg»1s  E  flat  in  (defe«ndi*if,  and  (0 
through  m-^t^^  ffiapafon  'al>oy^tot<t>elow  j  be- 
fide^,  the<feirirfohe  is  fom^times  iliajbr  »tid  fome- 
times  minor/^  fonribtimes  diatonio  andibmetiroes 
chromatic,  according  to  the  different  modes  in 
which  we  compofe  or  praifttfe;  yet  in  prance 
thefe  are  called  femiitkes  Itiinor,  wWdi'  are  mark- 
ed by  iharps  or  flat  si  without  changhig  the  d«^ 
gree ;  and  femitones  major  are  thofe  which  form 
the  interval  of  a  feCond.  With  refped  to  the 
three  femitones  recognifed  in  theory >  the  greateft 
femitone  is  the  difference  between  a  tone  major 
and  a  fetf&itone  minor ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  25  to 
a;.  The  intermediate  femitone  is  the  difference 
between  a  femitone  major  and  a  tone  major;  and 

.     its 
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its  ratio  is  as  Y>8to  >j;/  Id  a  woKf,  tbe  fmalf  fe. 
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mitoneconfifttof  the  difference  betW^n  the  great- 
eft  and  the  intermediate femitone;  and  \U  ratio  is  as 
125  to  ra8.  Of  aH  thefe  i nterrili^  thc*e  is  oifly  th^ 
fernitone  major,  'which  is  fometimea  admitted  as  sf 
fecond  in  harmony^  'the  interval  of  atortewhich 
chara^erifes  the  diatonic  fpecie«  of  tx>mpofition, 
is  either  majdr  or  fninor.  The  fonow'coUfifts  of 
the  differcRoe  between  the  fourth  and  fiftlf  j  and 
its  ratio  if  a«  g  to  9 ;  and  the  latter,  whbfe  Yatio 
is  as  9  to  10,  refults  from  the  difference  brtWe^fi 
the  third  noinor  iin4  the  fourth.  Seconds  are  dif- 
tingui  (bed  into  4  kinds :  two  bf-iyhicfh  are  not  in 
pra(aice  fuffic!<ntly  monnentous  to  be  mentioned 


and  CW&  feMkoneis  majon  Its  nanie  is  dl^fV^ 
from  the  latin  cffb,  eighty  becaufe  that  fiu|bB»? 
Rkewif^  hlfelades  its  ^xtre'naesi  ft  may  like\*ilfe 
be  divided  into  twelve  feto>itctoeSk' '  It  ton1a?fn  the 
whole  diatonic  fcale ;  and  evef/feHefcl  ttbbVe'  or 
below  confifts  only  of  the  fame  relurrtifti|^  fodnds; 
From  whence  the  natureSy'dift3Hct?8,^hCl  prbwevs; 
Df  every  interval  greater  than  the  Ottave,  as  thd  , 
ninth>  the  tenth,  l!he  eJeventh/ the  twelfth,  the 
thirteenth,  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth,  the  tri- 
pie  oAave,  &c.  may  eafiiy  -be  computed.  Th^ 
cel^bratwl  M.  Roufleau  has'"the  fdTibwing'jbcU- 
ctous  obfervations  o»  this  fubjear:^'"  We  djvid'i^j 
(fays  he)  as  did  the  ancients,  intfehrafc  ibto  eiWfol 


The  fecond  irfajbr  i«  fynonymous  with  the  intei*-  fraitt  and  diflbnant.  The  confonancef-  zxe  jt^fiB 
vals  of  a  tone;  but  as  that  tone  may  be  either  w  imperfiB ;  {Sqc  Chord;  §  nri,4;  antfifFI* 
major  or  miDor,  its  ratio  may  be  either  as  8  to  9,  alfo'CoN-soNANCE,  ilef:  1.)  -difTonantfeV are  cfttl^ei 
eras  9  to  10.  The  fecond  minor  confifts  of  the  fuch  by  nature,  or  becomie  ftich  by  accfd^rfti 
diftance  from  B  to  C,  or  from  EF ;  and  its  ratio  There  are  only  two  intervals  iiatufally  diCTc^ilJlrit; 
is  as  15  to  i&.  The  third  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  m.  the  fecond  and  feventh,ihcltf'2ifrg  their  ^^tavejj 
confifts  of  two  gradations,  or  three  diatonic  or  replications ;  nay,  ftill  the^'tvi'o  may  b^jjeAj* 
founds,  as  from  G  to  B  afcending,  or  from  A  to  C,  ^  ced  to  one  alone,  as  tlie  Feventh  is  pjoperjf;  iM 
inclufive  of  the  extremes;  of  which  the  firft  is  a  '  more- than  a  replication  of  the  ftcond ;  forBF,¥f^e 
third  major,  compofed  of  two  full  tones,  and  it's  feventh  above  the  loweifi:  C,  whcte  we  h^y'E^^'gtVlfei 
ntio  as  4  to  5  ;  the  fecond,  a  third  minor,  confift-  rally  j)egun  the  fcale,  is  really  ah  o<Stave'ap6ve*fi; 
ing  of  a  tone^and  a  femftone  major,  and  its  ratio    the  note  hnmediately  below  that  C  :  ^ri'd  tfOiffe- 


355  to  6.  Thefourtii  has  by  feme  been  reckon 
ed  an  imperfect,  but  more  juftly  by  others,  a  per- 
fed  chord-  'It  confifts  of  three  diatonic  degrees, 
but  takfes  its  name  from  the  four  difterent  founds 
of  which  it  h  formed;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Tiumber  by  which  -it  is  denominated  includes  the 
extremes.  It  is  compofed  of  a  tone  major,  a  tone 
minor,  and  a  fernitone  major,  as  from  C  to  F  af- 
cending  ;  its  ratio  as  3  to  4.  The  fifth,  next  to  the 
o<aa?e,  18  perhaps  the  moft  perfeft  interval,  at 
leaft  fufceptible  of  alteration.  The  number  from 
whence  it  aflumes  its  name  likewife  includes  its 
extremes.  It  confifts  of  two  tones  major,  one 
minor,  and  ^  fernitone  major,  as  from  A  to  E  af- 
cending  ;  its  ratio  is  as  ^  to. 3.  *n>?  fixth  is  not 
found  among  the  natural  order  of  confonancef,  but 
only  admitted  by  combination.  It  is  not  here  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  mention  its  various  diftihftions  and 
ufcs,  as  we  only  gfve  an  account  of  intervals  in  ge- 
neral. The  fixth  major  confifts  of  four  tones  and 
a  fernitone  major,  as  from  G  to  £  afcen^ing  ;  its 
ratio  is  as  j  to  5,  The  fixth  minor  contains  three 
tones  and  hvo  femifones  major,  as  from  E'td  C 
afcending ;  its  ratio  is  as  i  toS.  The  feventh,  as 
a  reduplication  of  the  fecond,   is  a  diffonance. 


quently  the  interval  between  thefe  loWer  &iritd4 
h  no  more  than  th^t  pf  a  fecond  major,  fo  which 
all  diflbnances  may  therefore  W  ultimately  rtdu- 
ced,  whether  confidered  as  inajor  or  minor ;  but 
even  all  the  confonances-may  become  diflbnant  bf 
accident."  (S*e  Discord,  f  a.)  "  Befides,  eve: 
ry  interval  is  either  fimple  or  reduplicated.  Sim- 
ple intervals  are  fuch  as- the  limits  of  a"  fingle  oc- 
tave connprehend.  Every  interval  which  furpafles 
this  extent  is  reduplicated ;  that  is  to  fay,  com- 
pounded of  one  or  more  octaves,  and  of  the  fim- 
ple interval  whofe  replication  it  is.  Simple  inters 
vals  are  likewife  divided  into  direct  and  inverted'. 
Take  any  fimple  interval  whatever  for  a  3lre<£t 
one ;  the  quantity  which,  added  to  itfelf,  is  re- 
quired to'complete  the  odavtV  will  be  found  an 
inverted  interval ;  and  the  fame  obferyation  holds 
reciprocally  true  of  fuch  as  are  inverted.  There 
are  only  fix  kinds  of  fimple  intervals ;  of  which 
three  contain  fuch  quantities,  ^s,  added  to  the 
other  three,  are  required  to  complete  the  od^ave ; 
and  of  confequence  likewife  the  one  muft  be  in- 
verfions  of  the  other.  If  you  take  at  firft  the 
fmalleft  intervals,  you  will  have,  in  the  order  of 
dired  intervals,  the  fecond,  the  third,  and  foui^th  j 


WTien  major,  it  confifts  diatomcally  of  five  tones,  for  inverted,  tjje  feventh,  the  fixth,  and  fifth, 
three  major,  and  Iwo  minor ;"  and  a  major  femi-  Suppofe  thefe  to  be  diredt,  the  others  will  be  in- 
tone, as  from  C  to  B  afcending^  its  ratio  is  as  8  verted  ;  every  thing  here  is  reciprocal.  To  find 
to  15.  When  minor,  it  confifts  of  four  tones,  the  iiame  of  any  interval  whatever,  it'  is  only  ne- 
three  major  and  one  minor,  and  two  major  femi-  ceflary  to  add  the  denomination  of  unity  to  the 


tones,  as  from  £  to  D  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as 
5  to  9.  The  o<5lave  is  the  moft  perfeft  of  all 
chords,  and  in  many  cales  hardly  to  be  diftinguifli- 
cd  by  the  ear  from  an  unifon ;  that  is  to  fay,  from 
that  coincidenee  of  found  produced  by  two  mu« 


degree  which  it  contains.  Thus  the  intoV.1l  of 
one  degree  fiiall  give  a  fecond ;  of  two,  a  third ; 
of  three^  a  fourth ;  of  f^»en».aa  OiSt^ve ;  of  nine, 
•a  tenth,  &c.  But  this  is  not  fufficient  t6  deter- 
mine an  interval  with  accuracy ;  for  under  the 


fical  ftrings,  whofe  matter,  lengths,   diameters,  fame  name  it  may  b^  either  major  or  minor,  true 

andtenfions,  are  the  fame.    As  the  vibrations  of  or  falfe,  diminifhed  pr  redundant.  'The  conCp- 

two  ftrin|;s  in  unifon  during  any  given  time,  are  nances  which  are  imperfe^,  and  the  two  natMral,dlf* 

precifely  coincident ;  fo,  whilft'the  loweft  extreme  ibnances,  n>ay  be  maj^v  or  minor ;  which,  without 

of  theoSave  Vibrates  once,  the  higheft  vibrates  changing  thejr  degree,  occafipivs  io  the  interval  the 

twice ;  and  confequently  its  ratio  is  as  i  to  1,  as  difFerence  of  a  fernitone  j  fo  that  if,.fjrom  a  nnnor 

from  c  to  C  afcending.  It  conMaof  fix  full  tones  interval,  we  ftill  dcduccf  a  ftniStone,  it  become^ 

Ii»     '  an 


I  N  r 
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'  aiv  iqjterral  diminilhed ;  if,  by  a  femhaney  we  in- 
ereak;  a  major  interval,  it  becomes  an  interval  re- 
iiuodant.  The  perfeA  confbnances  are  by  their 
ni^ui^  invariable^  When  their  intervals  are  fach 
as  they  p^gbt  to  bey  we  call  them  /'^,  tnu  :  and 
if  we  dilate  or.contnA  this  interval  by  a  femitone, 
the  confoai^f^e  }§  termed  /mifef  and  becomes  a 
di/Tonance ;  r^undatii^  if  the  femitone  be  added  ; 
Jiminf/hedf  if  it  be  abftraded.  We  improperly 
give  the  itan^e  of  a  fal/ejlftb  to  the  fifth  diminiOi- 
ed  ;  this  is  ta^itig  the  genus  for  the  fpecies :  the 
fifth  redondj^nt  i$,  every  jot  as  falfe  as  the  dimi« 
sifhed,  it  is  even  more  to  in  every  refpedt/'  In 
ttouiTeatt's  Mufieal  Diaioncty^  (plate  C,  fig.  a.) 
nay  be  feen  a  table  of  all  the  fimp]^  intervals 
praidicable  in  mufic,  with  their  names,  their  de- 

'  grees,  their  values,  and  their  ratios.  Having  afcer- 
tained  the  diilin^ioo  between  major  and  minor 
xatervalSk  it  is  oxAy  neceffary  to  add,  that  thefe 
may  be  natural  o/  artificial.  Of  the  natural  we 
have  already  given  fome  account,  by  afccrtaining 
thediftances  and  ratios  of  fuch  as  have  been  men- 
tifljped.  Of  the  artificial,  we  may  obferve,  that 
they  araipch  as  change  their  pofition  from  what 
it  naturally  is  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  to  what  the 
copve^lency  of  compofition  or  tranfpofition  re« 
quires  it  to  be.  A  note  thus  artificially  heightened 
by  a  iemitone,  together  with  the  charader  which 
CxprefTes  that  elevation,  is  called  a  Jh^rp;  on  the 
contrary,  a  note  artificially  depreffed  by  a  femi- 
tone, together  with  the  charader  by  which  that 
depneifion  is  fignified,  is  called  a  /f^/.  The  cha- 
racter which  rdftores  a  note  thus  depreflVd  or  rai- 
f^  to  its  primary  ftate,  is  called  a  natural.  Ma- 
}or  or  minor  intervals,  as  they  prevail,  charaSerife 
the  major  or  minor  mode.  See  Mope,  §  4. 
(xO  INTERVALE,  aiij^  between  valleys, 
(a.)  IvTE&VALE.  n*/.  ground  between  two  vaU 
kys.— Thefe  are  two  Anglo-American  words, 
much  ufed  by  Dr  Morfe,  and  Mr  Scott,  in  their 
Gazetteers,  but  not  authoriled  by  any  EngliA  au- 
thor or  lexicographer. 

•  To  INTERVENE.  «.  a.  [interveniof  Lat.  iji- 
tervenir^  Fr.]  1.  To  come  between  things  or  per- 
ions.    a.  To  make  intervales^ — 

While  fo  near  each  other,  thus  all  day 
Our  talk  we  choofe,  what  wonder,  if  fo  near, 
Looks  intervencf  and  fmiles  {  Milton. 

3.  To  crofs  unexpededly.—Eiteem  the  danger 
of  an  action,  and  the  poHibllities  of  mtfcarriage, 
and  every  crofs  accident  that  can  inur-uene^  to  be 
either  a  mercy  on  God's  part,  or  a  fault  on  ours. 

•  ItiTEavENB.  w./  [from  the  verb.]  Oppofi- 
tion,  or  perhaps  interview. '  A  word  out  of  ufe.— 
They  had  fome  iharper  and  fome  milder  differ- 
ences, which  might  eafily  happen  in  fuch  an  i«- 
##rTwir^  of  grandees,  both  vehement  on  the  parts 
Irt^hich  they  fwayed.  WoUon. 

•  INTERVENIENT.  ad}.  Unterufnienj,  Lat. 
itttirvaumti  French.]  Jntercedent;  ihterpofed; 
paifing  between.— There  be  mtirveniint  in  the  rife 
of  eighty  in  tones,  two  bemolls  or  half  notes. 
J&MMi.— Many  arts  were  ufed  to  difcufs  new  aiP- 
ftdion:  all  which  notwithftanding,  for  I  omit 
things  interuemititi  there  is  conveyed  to  Mr  Vil- 
Hers  an  fatimation  of  the  kiDg's  pleafure  to  b^ 
f worn  bit  ftrvant.  WoHoiu 


•  INTERVENTION.  «./•  [mferventm,  Fr. 
intetventio'f  Lat.j  i.  Agency  between  perfons. 
— Let  us  decide  our  quanr^  at  home,  without 
the  interifentjoH  of  any  foreign  power.  Temple^ — 
God  will  judge  the  world  in  rigbteouinefs  by- the 
intfrwitiem  of  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,  who  is  the 
Saviour  as  well  as  the  judge  of  the  worid.  AtUr- 
hury,  1.  Agency  between  antecedents  and  coofe- 
cutives.— In  the  difpeniatipn  of  God's  raerden  to 
the  world,  fome  thines  he  does  by  bimfelff  otbcrrs 
by  the  intervention  of  natural  means,  and  by  the 
mediation  of  fuch  inftruments  aalie  has  appointed. 
VEftrange,  3.  Inteipofition ;  the  ftate  of  being 
interppfed.— Sound  is  (hut  out  by  the  intrrveafiorr 
of  that  lax  membrane,  and  not  fuAered  to  pafs  in- 
to the  inward  ear.  Holder. 

•  To  INTERVERT.  «.  a.  [intervertoy  Latin-] 
X.  To  turn  to  another  courier— The  duke  sjttcr- 
verted  the  bargain,  and  gave  the  poor  widow  of 
Erpenius  for  the  books  five  hundred  pounds. 
Wotton.    a.  To  turn  to  another  ufe. 

♦  INTERVIEW,  n.  /  ientrevne,  French.] 
Mutual  fight ;  fight  of  each  other.  It  is  com- 
monly ufed  for  a  formal,  appointed,  or  import- 
ant meeting  or  conireience.— The  day  will  come* 
when  the  pafiions  of  former  enqiity  Mng  allayed, 
we  (hall  with  ten  times  redoubled  tokens  of  re- 
conciled lovp  fhew  ourfelves  each  toward^  other 
the  iame,  which  Jofeph  and  the  brethren  of  Jo- 
feph  were  at  the  time  ciihw  interview  in  Egypt. 
Hooker* — 

His  fears  iivere,  that  the  intermew  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  tlqrbvigh  their  amity. 
Breed  hitp  fome  prejudice.      '  Sbak*  I 

Such  happy  interttiewt  and  h\r  event 
.  Of  love,  and  youth  not  loftf  longs,  garlands, 

flow'rs. 
And  charming  fynfphonieSi  attackM  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  Mlilton* 

*  To  I*JTERVOLVE.  -D.a.  [imttrooln^^  Lat.] 
To  involve  one  within  another. — 

Myilical  dance }  which  yonder  ftarry  fphcre 
Of  planets,  and  of  fixM,  in  all  her  wheels 
Refcmbles  neareft  |  inazes  intricate. 
Eccentric,  intervolv^d,  yet  regular. 
Then  moft*  when  moft  irregular,  they  feem. 

Milien* 

♦  To  INTERWEAVE,  v.  a.  pteter.  inier<^uew, 
part.  pad*.  inter<wovent  interwove^  pr  intetoveavtd,  \ 
\inter  and  fsueave."]    To  mix  one  with  another  in 
a  regular  ttxture ;  to  intermingle. — 

Then  laid  him  down 
Under  the  hofpitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven.  Milton. 

•   Atlaft 
Words  interwove  with  fighs  found  out  their 
way.  MUtos. 

I  fat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  |ind  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeyfuckle.  '  Milton. 

None 
Can  fkj,  here  nature  ends,  apd  art  be^s. 
But  mixt  like  th'  elements,  and  porp  like  twins, 
30  interweav^d^  fo  like*  fo  pauch  the  fame : 
None,  this  m^re  nature,  that  mere  art  can 
name.  JD^ffham, 

The  proud  theatres  difdofe  the  fcene, 
Wbicb  mfiPiifove^  Britons  feem  to  raiie» 
^         ^  'And 
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And  fhomfibe  triumph  wbidi  tlujr  iKaBie  dif. 
pUyt.'  '    Jhyden, 

••^e  ib  mUrmjeawi  truth  with  probable  fiaion, 
that  he  pqti  a  pleating  fallacy  upon  us.  Jhjden, 
-*>It  appeared  a  vaft  ocean  pian^d  with  iOaodt* 
that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  aod 
mierwovm  with  a  thoQ&nd  little  .ihining  feas  that 
ran  among  them.  t^^^^cwir-^Orchard  and  flower- 
garden  lie  fo  mtzt  and  mterwavnt  with  one  an* 
other,  as  to  look  like  a  natural  wildcmefs.  SpeSa^ 
tor.— The  Supreme  Infinite  could  not  make  in- 
telligent creaturesi  without  implanting  in  t^eir 
natures  a  moft  ardent  delire,  interwoven  in  the 
fubftance  of  thetr  fpiritual  natures,  of  being  re« 
united  with  himielf.  G£rfi«r^— I  do  not  altogether 
diiapprove  the  smrr^eavitig  texts  of  fcripture 
through  the  ffcyle  of  your  lermon*  Sw$ft» 

*  To  INTERWISH.  v.  a.  \inUr  and  w^.]  To 
wiih  mutually  to  each  other. —    , 

The  venom  of  all  ftepdames,  gamefter's  galU 
What  tyraaU  and  their  fubje^s  intertwi/h. 
All  ill  fidl  on  that  man.  JDotme* 

*  INTESTABLE,  adj.  [ptteJiahUufLitm.]  I>i£^ 
qaaltfied tonuke a  wilU-rA  peribn , excommuni- 
cated is  rendered  infamous  and  Uueftablc  bcfth  ac- 
tively and  paffively.  AyUjfg. 

*  INTESTATE,  adj.  \mtefiat^  Fr.  mttfiatus^ 
Lat]    Wanting  a  will ;  dying  without  a  will.— 

Why  (hottld  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?     ' 
—Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes» 
Airy  fucceeders  to  ittte/iate  }oy9f 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miferies.  j[W. 

Prefimt  punhhment  purfues  his  maw. 
When  fttxrated  and  fwellM,  the  peacock  raw. 
He  beai^  into  the  bath ;  whence  want  of  breath, 
Repletionsrapoplex,  intefiate  death.       Dryden. 

ax,)  INTESTINA,  in  the Unnaan  Sjifiem^  an 
n*  of  worms.  See  Zoology. 
!i.)  Imtbstina.  See  Intbstine,  §  a,  3. 
I.)  *  INTESTINAL,  adj,  [mt^inalf  French ; 
from  infejtinf,]  Bdonging  to  the  guts.^ — The 
mouthf  of  the  la^eals  are  opened  by  the  inteftinal 
tube,  afleding  a  ^aight  inl^ead  of  a  fpiral  cylin- 
der. 4rkuiJ^inf» 

(1.)  luT^pT^nA^  Camaju.  See  Amatomy, 
i  s86 — 096. 

(i.)  *  INTfSTINi;.  a^'.  {intefiin^  Fr.  inufii^ 
nusf  LaL]  z.  Internal  {  ^ni^rard  i  not  extemaj.— 
Of  thefe  inward  and  i«/^w  enemies  to  prayer, 
there  are  our  paft  fins  to  ^o^nd  us,  our  prefent 
cares  to  diftrad:  u^  our  di^eoipered  pailions  to 
diforder  us,  and  a  whole  fwarija  of  loofe  and  float- 
ing imaginations  tp  moleft  us.  Dt^pa^r^ 
Ute/ime  V9ax  no  more  our  paflions  wage^ 
EVn  giddy  fadions  bear  away  (heir  rage.  Poptp 
%•  Contained  in  the  body. — 

Intefime  ftone,  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs. 
And  moon-ftruck  madneis.  Milton^ 

A  wooden  jack,  which  h^  ahnoft 
Loft,  by  difute,  the  art  to  roaft, 
A  fudden  alteration  feels, 
Inciieas'd  by  new  mtefiine  wheels.  Svnft. 

3*Domeftic,  not  foreign.    I  know  not  whether 
^e  word  be  property  uied  in  the  following  exam- 
ple of  $bakefieari  :  perhaps  for  morte^  and  intif* 
tine  (hould  bie  read  mortal  internecine*^^ 
Since  the  moral  and  inte/HneJATB 
'Twixt  thy  fedjtkm  cogatrymen  and  usi 


) 
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It  hatb  in  fi»)emn  fynods  be^n  decreed, 
T'  admit  notraflic  to  ourad^erfe'townd.  SJbak. 
But  Gpds  or  Niiture,  whHe  they  thus  cop- 
tend. 
To  thefe  ptS^ne  difcords  put  an  end.  Br^den. 

Sbe/^iv  her  ions  with  purple  death  expire^ 
And  dreadful  feries  of  intrftine  wars, 
inglorious  l^bmphs,  and  difhoneft  fears.   Pqpe* 
(«;)  *  Intestine,  is./.  [intefiinUmfLsiUintefimef 
Fr.]    The  gut;  the  bowel:  moft  commonly  with- 
out a  Angular. — The  inteftines  or  guts  may  be  in- 
flftmed  by  an  acrid  fubftance  taken  inwaidly. 
Jlrbutimot.  f 

(3,)  T'i^tf  Intestines,  [Intestina,]  arethofc 
hollow,  membranous,  cYlindriqil, parts,  extended 
from  the  right  orifice  of  the  ftomacb  to  the  anus ; 
by  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed  to  the  la^eals, 
and  the  excrements  are  voided.    See  Anatomy, 

*  To  INTHRALL.  <ix  a.  \in  and  tkrali']  To 
enflave }  to  ihackle ;  to  reduce  to  iervttude.  A 
word  now  feldom  ufed,  at  leail  in  profe.— 

What  though  I  be  inthraWdt  he  feema  a 

knight. 

And  will  not  any  way  difhonour  me.        Sbak. 

—The  Turk  bas^  fought  to  extinguifli  the  ancient 

memory  of  thofe  people  which  he  has  fubjeded 

and  intbralVd.  Raleigh, — 

Authors  to  tbemfelves  in  all 
Both  what  they  judge,  and  what  they  choqfe; 

for  fo 
I  formed  them  free,  and  free  they  muft  remain 
Till  they  intbraU  tbemfelves.  Milton. 

She  foothes,but  never  can  m/^rtfZ/mymind: 
Why  may  not4>eace  and  love  for  once  be  joined  I 

Priorm 

♦  INTHRALMENT. «./  {(tomintbraJll  Ser- 
vitude; flavery.— 

Mofes  and  Aaron,  fent  from  God  to  daim 
His  people  from  inthraimentf  they  return 
With  glory  and  fpoil  back  to  their  promised 
'land.  Mi6on, 

♦  To  INTHRONE.  v.  a,  [/«  and  throne.]  To 
raife  to  royalty  ^  to  ieat  on  a  throne :  conunonly. 
enthrone,^-' 

One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  inthron'd^ 
Shines  o'er  the  reft.  Tbomfon, 

*  INTIMACY.  «./.  [from  intimateJ\  Clofe 
familiarity.— It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our 
friendfliips  and  intimacies  to  men  of  virtue.  Rogers. 

(i.)  *  INTIMATE,  adjl  [inttmado^  Spaniih; 
intimuSfLat.]    z.  Inmoft;  inward;  inteftine. — 
They  knew  not 

That  what  I  mentionM  was  of  God,  I  knew 

From  intimate  impulfe«  Milton. 

—Fear  being  fo  intimate  to  our  natures,  it  is  the 
ftrongeft  bond  of  laws.  Tillot/on.  2.  Near ;  not 
kept  at  a  diftance.— Moles  was  with  him  in  the 
retirements  of  the  Mount,  received  there  his  pri- 
vate inftrudions ;  and  when  the  multitude  were 
thundered  away  from  any  approach,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  an  intimate  and  immediate  admiflion» 
Souths  3.  Familiar ;  clofely  acquainted.— 
United  by  this  fympathetic  bond. 

You  grow  familiar,  intimatct  and  fond.  ^    Ro/c. 

(a.)  *  Intimate.  n.A  [intimadot  ,Spaniib  $  m- 
ffmef  French ;  intimust  Latin.]  A  familiar  friend ; 
one  who  is  trufted  with  our  thoughts»-^Tbe  de- 

Cgn 


fign  was  to  entertain  his  rekCoti yritli^a <nol« equal    -' ' 
cohverfe,  a^gn'  fAtn  an  intimate  Vflfofe-'inieWeai  as 
much  eorrefpond^d  with  his  as" did  the  oufrward 
form*    Gov,  Tongue. 

*  !?% IiilPf MATB.  V.  a,  ^infimets  French;  jfa- 
timar&i  low  Latin.] — To  hint  y  to  point  out  in- 
diredtly,  or  not  very  plainly.— Alexander  Van 
Suchten  tells  U8«  that  by  a  way  he  Mfhtuttej^  may 
be  made  a  mcrcwry  of  coppefi  not  of  the  filrer 
colour  of  other  mercuries,  but  greeb»  Boyle. — The 
iNimes  of  fimple  ideas  and  fnbftances,  with  the  ab: 
draA  ideas  in  the  mind}  imiftiate  Come  real  exiA* 
cnce»  from,  which  was  derived  their  original  >  pat* 
tern.    Locket-^  '    '     t^- 

*Ti8  the  divinity  that  ft iffr  'witWrf  iia ';     '    *  ■ ' 
'Tis  Heav'n  itfelf  ^hat  poiifta  dirt  Aik hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.   MtCtfm^s  Cata. 

•  INTIMATELY,  adv.  [from  ititimaie.']  i. 
Clofely;  with  intermixture  of  parts. — ^The  fame 
ecconomy  »s  obfemed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
chyle  with  the  Wood,  by  nHxingitT^';im/r/y  with 

•  the  parts  of  the  fluid  to  whichit  is-to  be  affimiilat- 
«d.  Arbuthnet.  a.  Nearly;  infeparaWy. — Qua- 
Iity»  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rife  from  know- 
f^A^c  and  virtue,  and  is  that  which  is  more  effen- 
tial  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united  wHh  us. 
AddiforCs  Speflator,  3.  Familiarly;  with  clofe 
friend(hip. 

♦  INTIMATION,  n./.  [tnthnation,  Fr.  from 
intJtnate.]  Hint ;  obfdure  or  indffeft  declaration 
or  diredion. — Let  him  ftridly  obferve  the  firft 
ftirrings  aisd  intimations;  the  firft  hints  and  whif- 
pers  of  good  and  evil  that  pafs  in  his  heart.  South, 
— «-Of  thqfe  that  are  only  probable  we  have  fome 
leafonable  intimations^  but  not  a  demonftrative  cer- 
tainty, /roa^wflri.— Befides  the  more  folid  parts 
<)f  gaming,  there  are  feveral  kittle  intimations  to 
be  met  with  on  medals.    Addifon. 

»  INTIME.  adj.  Inward;  being  within  the 
mafs ;  not  being  external,  or  on  the  furfece ;  in- 
ternal. Not  u fed.— As  'to  the  compofition  or  dif- 
folution  of  mixed  bodies,  which  is  the  chief  work 
of  elements,  and  requires  an  intime  application  of 
the  agentSi^  water  hath  the  principality  and  exceis 
over  earth.    Digby  on  Bodies. 

*  To  INTIMIDATE,  v. a.  [intimider,  French; 
4n  and  timidus,  Lat.]  To  make  fearful ;  to  dafiar- 
dize ;  to  niakef  cowardly.— « 

At  that  tribunal  ftands  the  writing  tribe, 
Which  nothing  can  intimidate  or  bribe ; 
Time  is  the  judge.  Tomg. 

Now  guik  once  harboured  in  the  confcious 
breaft, 
Intimidates  th^  brave,  degrades  the  great.  Irene. 

•  INTIRE.  «./.  [inttger,  Lat.  rtr/i^r,  French; 
better  written  ENTiaE,  which  fee*,  and  all  tts  de- 
rivatives.] Whole;  undiminiftied ;  broken.— The 
lawful  power,  of  making  lawq,.to  commaDdwhole 

♦politic  focieties  of  men,  befonging  lb  properly 
•unto  the  fame  intire  focieties,'*that^fdr  any  printe 
to  exercife  the  feme  of  himfetf,'*aftd  not  either  by 
cxpreft  corattiiffion  iramediateif  and  perfonally 
received  from  God,  or  ^Ife  by  authority  derived 
at  the  firft  from  their  confent  upon  whofe  perfohs 
he  impofes  laws,  it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyran- 
ny.    Hooker. 

*  INTIRENESSi  n.f.  \f rom. Entire ;  bcttfcr  en- 
.TlitBiiBss.]    Wholerrefs;  integrity.— 


>  r  s^  T 

-'r-  So^U4i1Ittm«#tnriNiiethe<tni^ 
- .  •  Yoa  this  intirtne/s  better  may  fulfiJv 
Who  luMe'tbe  pMtem  with  yoit  ftllL  Dmw. 
*  mTO.frtfk  \fmuk^  to.}  T.  Noting  entrance 
with  regard  to  ^kam :  oppoicd  to  out  0f.^Water 
introduces  into*  vegetables  the  matter  it  ben  along 
^ith  iuWoodmsa^s  N^O^  Hi/f, — ^Acrid  fiabftaiices, 
wkioli  pals  MM  the  capillary  tubes,  toA  irritate 
them  into  greater  contradion*  Ar^>  m  Aliments, 
ft.  Noting  entrance  «f0ne  tbi^  into  aootherw-* 
If  iroii' will  acquire  by  meFeoNittmu&ce  an  faabi*^ 
tual  indioattbivtothefiteit  held,  btfw  much  more 
may  educations  being  a  conftant  plight  aad  inure* 
ment,  induce  by  CttAomgood'  habits  Imra  a  reafoo- 
aW  creaturef  fTokom-^To^YC  Hfs  tp  Hm  which 
bMyet  no  being,  is  to-frakne  a  liwng  creature, 
fafhion  the  pavts,  and-hlavifig  fitted  them  together, 
taput  M#o  them  s  liviRf  foul.  LocJke.  5.  Noting 
penetration  beyond  the  entfide^  or  iome  a^on 
Which  reaches  beyond  the  fuperficicsoropen  part. 
— Ta  look  iittd  letters' alreadly  opened  or  dropt,  is 
held  an  ungenerous  ad.  Pope.  4.  Noting  tndu- 
fi^ri  teal  or  figurikiire.*«They  have  xhnomiaated 
ibme  herbs  foiar  ^atid  fome  lunar,  and  fuch  like 
toys  put  into  great  vrordSi  Bacm.  5.  Noting  a 
new  (late  to  which  any  thing  is  brought  by  the 
agency  of  a  caufe. — Compound  bodie««iay  be  re- 
folved  into  other  fubftances  jthan  iuch  aa  they  are 
divided  into  by  the  fire.  Boyle. — A  man  mufl  iin 
himfelf  into  a  love  of  other  mens  fins :  for  a  bare 
notion  of  this  bktck  art  will  not  carry  him  fo  iv:. 
South,— 

Sure  thdu  art  born  to  fome  |)eculVar  fete. 
When  the  mad  people  ri{^  againft  the  ftate. 
To  look  them  into  duty :'  and  command 
An  awful  filence  wtth^  thy  lifted  hand. 

Drydm, 
— ^It '  concerns  every  man  that  would  nbt  trifle 
away  his  foul,  and  fool  himfelf  into  irrevocable 
mifery,  with  the  greateft  ierioufhefs,  to  inquire 
into  thefe  matters.  TV/Ubf/ow.— He  is  not  a  frad  be- 
ing,  that  he  ibouM  be  tired  into  compliance  by 
force  of  affiduous  applications.  Smalridge. — ^Id  hol- 
low bottoms,  if  any  fountains  chance  to  «fe,  they 
naturally  fpread  themfelvei  into  lakes,  before  they 
can  find  any  iflue.  AJdifon  on  Italy -^\X.  vii»M 
have  been  all  irretrievably  loft,  was  it  iiot  bjr  this 
means  collected  and  brought  into  one  mafb.  Woodv;, 
•—Why  are  thefe  pofitions  ehkrged  upon  me  as 
their  fole  author ;  and  the  rwider  XeA'into  a  belief, 
that  they  were  never  before  ttiaintained  by  any 
perfon  of  virttie?  Aeterbury.'-^ft  i%  no' ways  con- 
gruous, that  God  -(hould  be  always  frightening 


men  into  an  acfcrtowlcdgmcnt  of  the  trtfth,  who 


were  made  to  be  wrought  uptsn  by  calm  evidence. 
Atterbury. — A  man  maywhore  and  drink  himfelf 
into  atheifm ;  but  it' is  impoflible  he  fbould  think 
himfelf  into  it.     fyntley,  ' 

*  INTKJLEftABLE.  adj.  [hrtottnOUisyUt.  in- 
tblerabUf  Fr.]  r.  hifufferable ;  not  to  be  endur- 
ed ;  not  to  be  borne ;  having  any  quality  in  a  de- 
gree too  powerful  to beendurpd.— If wcbringin- 
To  one  day's  thoughts  the  evil  of  many,  certain 
and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and  >^batt  will  never 
be,  our  load  wilt  be  as  intolerable  as  it  isnoreafon- 
able.     Taylor. — 

His  awftil  prefetfefe  did  the  cttiwd  furprife. 

Nor  durft'thc  ralh  ii>ctotor  meet  his  eyes ; 

Eyes 


T  TSt   T  (    e55    )  INT 

£ye^tbltMlW^*liimb6rtolbrilk%}tiri^^,  *  Ta  INTORT.   «•  a.  [intortuoy  Lat*7  To 

Soiicpce  tkef  flaiv'ld  htt^UpM^'Aif^'^  &rifden.  twift ;  to  frveatU;  to  ^xing. — Tbe^bram  la  a  con- 

''^Some  itidii'«re  qyltllv  WM17  of '6ne  tbulgt\tfae  ^sricB  of  glaods,  :tbat  ^arate  the « finer  parts  of 

iame  ftudf  Idtar  c«Mifi)itod  in  'wi^iim^leimUeMi  4ke  blood#- calkd  animal  i^tls:  and  a  gland  is 

tteiiH  M^e'appeil^tong'm  the  faow  dndiet  ia  notfafing  but  a  canal  varinufly  hit^ted  and  vpouod 

toacoitrtla^.  .£«k«l^^^*  t  i^^    -op  togctbte;    -/WafAjw/im- j 

F^iooi  Emtti^  14^^*  AlihigMy  fbl^ '  *  i  iV^thlKv^veirt  iiand  the  kingprefihiHtlie  ^Yd, 

ImiirMt  dffjr.^oc)mmM  the  God.      2lraoJ«fa  Wliiob:T(KHi& tb'  mfffrM  bovae  tl>e  gilder rolfd. 

-..:•   ^Nni...;-..      ..*••'     •    ■•      p^poL 

,.  ^^To^JiTCaaCATE.  9^^^i.  [vt  Jmd  toxinum^ 
IaU]  Toiftctariolit;  toinako>dNiiiki^Tfaenioi« 
a  man  drintoetfa'a^'tlie  worldly  tbe  more  it  intbxi- 
tsatsth  s  and  age  jdMa  proigt  mtbcr  in  tbe  pbwera 
of  ttadeaMtandtag,  tiuA  in  tiie  virtues  of  tbe  viU 
and  affiadima* .  Bkeimr^  '    .> 

i  Aib' Wkb  new  wine  intoxUated  both. 


9.  Bad^ond  ftiffertfobe; 

♦  lKTOL««A8LBNKSSi-  n;/.  {from  Mole^ 
iMt.]   Quality^  a  ^biti^r  not  to  be'^ndUrtxi 

«  rKTO&BRABLY.  «fe.  [ftom'  ii7^/i<HiAfr.j 
To  a  d#grtH|fbc^Opd  <tfdtrt«n(ee.        '  *       • 

endurmg;  not  ablrto  eMtire.^^Too  g4«M  moiA 
tare  atfeda  baman'bodies  with  one  claia  of  difea- 
fes»  and  too  great  tfaryM^ft '  Mriih  aiiioolvtf;  thie 
powers  of  fatMtaM  bb^'  hdng  liitotted  and  i»/o- 

♦  TV  INTOdfB.  «.  a.  [in  and  rtiif*.] '  To  in- 
dofe  in  a  'Aimehil  monntn^t;  to  %itt-y.--^VP<iat 
comoiaiidaMtot  bad  tbe  Jews  fbr  tbte  ceremony  of 
odoarsufedaboattht' bodies  oathe  dead;  after 
wluobcuftoiD»  notwithftanding  oiir  Lord  \vab-e6n- 
teDted  that  htro^Hi  molt  pitci^tts  bkA)d^ottld 
htintomb*^?    Hooker.^ 

Is^  aightVpredomfoftnd(br  theday^Ohdihet 
That  darknefs  does  theftce  of  estftb  irMtmbf 

Mighty  heroes  more  itU^^ftic  (lilides, 
A%ayOtfaiamAwfft'rfb<*%«  their  father's  eyies. 
'*       '  *  Drydeti, 

♦  To  INTCWAT*;  ^,  d.'  [imdnof  Lat.J  To 
thunder,    Dfiff.     ' 

(i.)  ♦  INTONATION^  •*!.  /:  [intonbthn,  ¥ei 
ftom  mtonat^J^  The  *<a  of ^hurtdering.    Df<g?. 

(1.)  li^TOKATiOM,  in  ifiafic,  is  the  aftion'of 
fottadingthe  nbtea  in  ih»><bale  with  tbe«voice,  or 
any  other  gkea*o«kr  of 'ietujfi«Bl  toneir.  Imoiiatlon 
may  beeidier  true  or  faife»  either  too  high  or  too 
low,  either 't(i6lAarp  or  ^  flat ;  and  tbieli  inMra- 
tim,  atlend€tf;i»l^'an  e^rtthet,  THult'W  nuder*' 
fiood  0Mtt!«ihtfibg»  the  manner  of  perfarmitir  the 
notes,  in  eCMttlff^  ad-aiV^  to  -fbrm  the  foliadsi 
and  prefertCF  the  H)ff«rt^ft«a  they'are  marked  wtth 
niflnelkan^Wlfuracy,'  ifr'tfo'^fntonfid^rable  dfffi^ 
culty,  atKi  fckreely  pr^Uaiiftts  but  by.  the  Mnft- 
aaceof  fbe'ttoihilioold^a,  to  whicft,  as  to  their 
Qltimate'tflft»  "Aefe  (Ibytids  a«d  kitervats  muft  be 
rtferrW:  '1te*fe  CoflMtMn  ideiis  ai^  thofe  of  the 
l^ey,  an#  t&ft  mode  tti  Which  the  perfoitner  is  en^ 
gaged ;  aiKlltCim  ^4  'WiOTd'  tonei  whit:h  ia  ibhi^ 
timet  qM  4n  a  fctlfe^  aAhoft  kientical  with  that 
of  the  key«  the  w6Mriht9§afhn  may  perhaps  be 
derived.    It  may  alfo  "be  dtfdnced  from  t]}^  woni 


They  &vim ^ri  miith^  and  inkcy  thai  they  fed 
Diiinity  within  ithem  biseeding  wings^    - 
Wbtre<#itIihto.iboni' the  earth.  -        <     Mittm, 

My-earlf  ibiftre6«  now  my  ancient  itiuie$ 
That  ftnwg  Oircean  Hquor^oea^  t'infufe*  ' 
WiierMitk»tlicm*didft  itooxioaig  my  youthi 

'''        '   ■''  •  •  i^efAam^ 

•--AVhat'parit  of:«wi)d  fiiry  wns  there  hi  the  bae^ 
chsinala  Wbicb  we  hsnre  not  feoneqnallMy  if  not  ex**** 
oteAd^yhfi(nn^lnt9Mmttd7Xdik^tiji9c^effii&t^. 
•*-Otber8v  after  haTihg  donc'fina  thingd^  yet  fpoil 
thein  by;endea^onring  to  make , them 'b^tef;  and 
aiefo  intcxieaied  with  an  eameft -deftre  of  being 
abe^  att  dthei-s^  that  they  foftr  thaiMiFives  to  be 
dwaiivfd.'i>^itei*:f  i)a^f^^^>*-Vtg«abtea  by  fcr- 
riientation  bre  wrought-up  to  Xf&irihiouaiidaors^ 
harChg  dif^ent  tcjfOdHtita  fVorh.'tbe^ait;  for  no 
fhrit  takacT  crtide  has  this  intbi^iaethg  quality  of 
wine,    jirbuthfht,  •  • 

(1.;)  •  INTOXICATION,  n.fi  [Horn  htM$cate:\ 
inebriation;  ebrietyr  tbe  ad^'^f  making  drimk; 
the  ilate  of  i.being  drunk.*-That  kmg,  being  in 
amity  with  him,  did  fo  burn*  in  katred  towardtf 
him,  as  to  drink  of  the  Ices  and  dregs  of  Bn*kin'n 
intoxicaiimy  who  was  every  where  elfe  detected, 
i}^iM;i.-^Whcnce  can  this  proceed*  but  from  that 
befotting^  mtcxUmtian  which  verbal  magic  bringi 
vpon  the  mind.    South* 

fs.)  Intoxication,  '  or  Dav^i^^vN^ss,.  haa 
diffierent  eile^  cm  diiTeventconftitutiona;  forae 
it-makes  gay*  ibme.fiil)cB,'and  fome  fnrions.  u 
it  betrays  many  perfons^itber  into  extravaganciea 
of^mger,  or  fins  oi  lewdnefs.  %.  It  difqnalifiea 
meft-for  the  duties  of  their  Ration,  both  by  the 
temporary  diforderof  their  faculties,  and  at  lengtb 
by  a  conftant  incapacity  and  ftupefadion.  3.  It 
i9  attended  with  expenfes»  which  can  often  be  iU 
jl^Md.  4*  It  oGcafions  uneafinefs  to  the  family 
of  the  drunkard.    5.  It  ihortans  life.    To  tfaeie- 


DIAT0NIC9  as  in  that  fcale  it  is  moft  frequency  coniequences  of  dronkennefs  muft  be  iaddedthe* 


conver(ant;-a  fciste  Which^  appears  moft  conve- 
fiient  and  nabft  natnfal  to  the  voice.  We  ^el 
nore  difficulty  in  our  intonation  of  facb  intervals 
a  are  greater  or  kffer  than  thofe  of  the  diatonic 
order;  becaule,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  glottis  and 
▼ocal  organs  ate  modified  bygradations  too  large; 
or  too  complex,  in  the  fecond. 

•  To  INTONE,  tt.  ft*  [from  mttmoi  or  rather 
from  tone;  rntcnnerj  Pr.]  To  make  a  flow  pro- 
tracted noUe^— 

So  fwella  each  wind-pipe ;  afs  intones  to  ^fs 

Harmoniatwang.  Papt^s  Dwiacti'. 


pectiliar  danger  and  mifchlef  of  the  example.  The 
ancient  Lacedemonians  nfed  to  make  their  flaves 
drunk,  to  give  their  children  an  averfion  and  hor- 
ror for  the  vice.  The  Indians  hold  drunkennefa 
a  fpeciesof  madnefs;  and,  in  their  language,  the 
fame  term  (ram^amj^  that  fignifies  drunkard^. 
fignifies  alfo  ^  phrenetic,  <^Drunkennefs  is  repeat- 
ediy  fort>tdden  by  St  Paul.  See  Epb.  v.  iS.  Rom. 
xiii.  13.    I  Cor.  vl.  9, 10.    i  TheC  v.  7,  8. 

(3.)  Intoxication,  lAws  against.   Drunk- 

etqiefs,  by  the  Englilh  law,  is  coafidered  as  an 

aggravatioA  rather  than  an  excufe  for  any  crimi- 

»  na? 


INT  <    256    )  INT 

nal  bchavioor.    A  drunkard^  iayc  Sir  Edward  INTRAFOUACEiB.  'S^Boriirr/ 

Coke,  who  is  njoimtarius  dietmitf  has  no  privilege  P  INTRAJ^QUILLITY.  **/:  [jai aad  trrnqmi- 

thereby ;  but  what  will  ibever  he  doth»  his  dnitib>  iity^l  Uoqttlctnefts  want  of  nft*-^Jadatian8  were 

ennei$  doth  aggravate  it :  nam  omne  erimea  ebrif  ittedfor  aniafenient»  aiHi  allay  in  ooaJBUmt  patni, 

hu  et  incendit  et  dc*ergih    The  lealufe  of  ftrong  aod-to  relieve  that  tmnrnftdUb^  which  makeamea 


liquors*  and  the  abufe  of  them  by  drinking  to  es> 
Cefsy  depend  much  upon  the  temperatote.of  the 
dimate.  The  fameindulgenee,  which miy  be ne- 
ceflary  to  make  the  blood  cfatnilate  freely  in  Nor- 
way, would  make  an  Italian  mad..  A  Germant 
therefore,  fays  Montefquieu,  driiika  through  evS- 
torn  founded  upon  conftitatlonal  ncceffity;  a 
Spaniard  drinks  through  choice^  or  the  wanton* 
neft  of  luxury ;  and  dninkennefs  ought  to  be 
more  fererely  puntihed  where  it  makea  i&en  mif- 
chievous  a|nd  madf  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  than 
wl^ere  it  only  renders  them  (tupid  and  heavy,  as 
in  Germany  and  more  northern  countries.  In  the 
warmer  climate  of  Greece,  a  law  of  Pittacus  en- 
adqd,  **  that  he  who  committed  a  crime  when 
diunk,  fliould  receive  a  doubte  punifiiment  j"  dne 
for  the  crime  itfelf,  and  the  other  for  the.  cbrifcty 
wbi^h  prompted  him  to  commit  it.  The  Roman 
Jaw  indeed  nuHle  great  allowances 'for  this  vice 4 
per  iointtm  dei^Jis  capitalis  papa  remittitur.  But 
the  law  of  England,  confidering  how  tefy  it  is  to 
counterfeit  ^his  eacnfe,  and  how  weak  an  ezcufe 
it  is  (though  real),  will  not  fulTer  any  man  thus  to 
privilege  one  crime  by  another.  For  the  ofi^nee 
of  drunkemieis  a  man  may  be  punifhed  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical.court,' asi  well  as  by  juAiceaof  peace 
by  ftattttc.    And  by  4  Jac^  I*  c.  5.  and  ai  Job*  L 


nmatient  of  lying  in  thetr  been.    7#in^. 

^  INTRAKSITIVE.  adj.  IpttmisSw.  Lat.] 
On  grammar.]  )A  verb  mtnptfidve  latbat  which 
fignifies  an  aSion,  not  conceived  as  liaving  an  e£> 
£e6t  upon  any  objeft;  aa,  cuhv^  1  run.    CUrh 

*  INTRANSMUTABLE.  :adj\  Ifm  and  tnuf 
mutakU*]  .  Uncbaog^ble  to  any  olte:  fubAance. 
•^-Sooe  of  the  molk  experienced  cbeaaifts  do  af- 
fiil»  quickfilver  to  be  intranfimOaUtt  and  there- 
fiore  call  it  liquqr  Kternus.   Ra^  m  the  Crtatw. 

"^  To  INTREASURE.  .^  a.  £m  and  ^w/urt.] 
To  lay  up  as  in  a  treafui7<r— 

. .  There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  ipeoa  lives^ 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deoeaa'd ; 
Th«  which  obferv'd,  a  man  may  propheTy,    4 
With  a  near  aimt  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  ieeds 
.  Apd  weak  beginnings  he  mtrtafurtd,         Skak. 
,  (i.)  ♦  To  INTRENCH.  ^.  «.,U«  ^md  trauhcrs 
Fr.]    z.  To  brqik  with  hpUows.— 
His  face 
DecpiiBarl  of  thunder  had  intnmek%  and  cue 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek.    .  MUtm. 

a.  To  fortify  with  a  trench :  as,  the  allies  were 
intrenched  in  their  cai|lp» 

(a.)  **  To  iHTRRiiCR;  «•  »•  To  iayade^  to  en- 
croach ;  to  cut  off  part  of  what  bdongs  to  an- 


€*  7.  if  any  ppfon  ihall  be  convtdcd  of  drunken-  other  \  with  on^-^Litile  I  defire  nay  ibeptre  fhouM 
tiefs  by  a  juftice,  bath  of  one  witnefsi  &c.  he  Aall  intrench  on  God's  fovereignty,  wh^h  is  the  only 
forfeit  5s.  for  the  firft  offence,  to  be  levied  by  dif-    king  of  men's  coofciences.    Ki  (diaries. 


trefs  and  fale-of  his  goodar;  and  for  w^nt  of  a  -dif- 
trefa,  (hall  fit  in  the  fbocks  iix  hours:  and,  for 
the  ad  oficnce^  he  is  to  bie  bound  with  two  fure- 
lies  in  zol.  each,  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  at  to 
Vc  committed.  And  he  who  is  guilty  of  any 
crime  through  his  own  voluntary  drunkennefs, 
fhall  be  punifhed  for  it  as  if  he  had  bien  fober. 
It  has  been  held  that  drunkenneis  is  a  fu£Bcient 
caufe  to  remove  a  magistrate:  and  the  profecution 
for  this  ofience  hf  the  ftalute  of  4  Jac.  I.  r.  5.  w?is 
to  iie,  pud  (till  may  be^  before  juftices  of  peace  ia 
their  feffions  by  way  of  indiftment,  &c.  Equity 
will  not  rdieve  againft  a  bond,  &c.  given  by  a 
man  when  drunk,  unlefs  the  drunkennefs  is  occa- 
fioned  through  the  ma^gement  or  contrivanoiof 
him  to  whom  the  bond  is  given.  , 

♦  INTRACTABLE,  adj.  [intraaahiliJi  Lat. 
tntraitoMef  Fr.]  i.  Ungovernable ;  violent;  ftub- 
bonr;  obftinate^— To  love  them  who  love  u^  is  fo 
natuial  a  paffion,  that  even  the  moft  intraSable 
tempers  obey  its  force.  Rogers,  a.  Unmanage- 
able; furious. — By*  what  means  ferpenta,  and 
other  noxious  and  more  intraSMe  kinds,  as  well 
the  more  innocent  and  ufeful,  put  together.  Wood* 
ward's  Natural  Hijiorv* 

♦  INTRACTABLENESS.  «./  [from  intrac* 
table,']    Obftinacy:  perverfenefs* 

♦  INTRACTABLY,  adv.  [from  intraffahle.] 
Unmanageably;  ftubbomlr. 

INTRADOS,  the  interior  and  lower  fide,  or 
curve,  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  &c.  in  contradif- 
tindtion  from  the  cxtrados,  or  exterior  curves 
mr  line  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  arch. 


That  crawling  inied,  who  from  mud  began, 

Wann'd  by  my  beams,  and  kindled  into  man  i 
"  Buiil  he,  who  dpei  \^  for  my  pkafure  live. 

Intrench  Oft  love,  my  great  preiogativew 

Dryden. 
T— We.ar^  jttot  to  intrench  ttpw  truth  in  any  con- 
v^r&tipn,  but  leaft  of  aU  with  ohildiw*    Locke* 

*  INTRENCHANT.  a/y^(This<word,  which 
^s,  I  believe,  found  galy.  in  Shak^fi^^atw^  is  thus  ex- 
plained ;  The  intrtnchm*  W  means  the  air  which 
iUddenly  ^ncrpach<es  ^spid  clofes  upon  the  fpace 
kft  by  ai)y  bpdy  w^/pli  }iad  pfklpd  through  it. 
Hanmer.  I.beUeve  Shak^jfearw  MO^tmditA  rather 
to  expreis  tbe  idea  of  indivifibility  or  invulner* 
ablenefs,  ^^d  derived  inttm^hanif  fxqm.  in  priva* 
vtive,  axid  trenchtTf  to  cat  li^fenchaat  m  indeed 
properly  not  cuttings  rather  ttupi  no^  to  he  cuts  but 
this  is  not  the  only  kiftanice  in  which  Shahe^earo 
confounds  words  of  adive  an4  paflite  fignifica* 
tion.]  Not  to  ^  divided;  not  to  be  wonadid; 
i|tdivifible<— 
. .    As  eafy  may 'ft  thou  tha  aetnndumt  air 

With  thy  keen  fwoid  imprefs,  as  make  me 
bleed*  Shah. 

(i.)  *  INTRENCHMBNT. »./.  [from  intrench.] 
Fortification  with  a  trench. 

(1.)  iNTxaNCHMEUT,  iQ  the  military  ait,  is  any 
work  that  fortifies  a  poll  agamft  an  enemy.  It  is 
generally  uied  for  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  para- 
pet. Intrenchments  are  fbmetimes  made  of  £af- 
cines  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gallons, 
hogfheadt,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the 
men  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

♦  INTREPID. 


I    N  'T 


*  INTR8P1B.  adj.  [mtf^idtt  Fr.  intrepidtu^ 
»LatJ   Feairlefs;  daring;  bold;  brave. — 

Argylc 
Calm  and  tntr^id  in  the  verr  throat 
Of  fulphureoolB  war>  on  Tenier't  dreadfttl  field. 
.      Thort^onm 

*  INTREPIDITY.  «./  [intrepidite,  Fr.]  Fear- 
lefifnefs;  xoarage;  boldnefs. — ^I  could  not  fuffi- 
deotly  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  tbefe  diminu- 
tive moruls  who  durft  venture  to  wMk  upon  my 
body,  without  trembling.    Gulliver^j  Travels. 

*  INTREPIDLY,  adj.  [from  intrepid.]  Fear- 
lefsly;  boWly;  dariHgly.— He  t^fces  the  globe  for 
the  fcenc ;  he  launches  forward'fofn^/y,  like  one 
to  whom  no  placie  is  new.  'Fop^. 

INTRESSIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  P6fnania,  40  miles  S.  of  Pofen. 

*  INTRICACY.  If./  Prom  intricate,]  State  of 
being  entangled^  perplexity;  involution;  compli- 
cation of  feds  or  notions^— The  part  of  Ulyfles  in 
Homer's  Odyfley  is  much  admired  by  Ariftptle, 
as  perplexing  that  fi^ble  with  very  agreeable  i^ots 
and  intricacies^  by  the  many  adventures  in  his 
voyage,  and  the  fubtilty  of  his  behiviour.    Addif. 

*  INTRICATE,  adj.  [intricfttusy  Lat.]  Entang- 
led; perplexed;  involved;  complicated ;  obfcure. 
—Much  of  that  we  are  to*  ipeak  may  teem  to  a 
number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obfcure,  dark, 
and  intricate^  Hookerr^Hit  ftlye  was  fit  to  convey 
the  moft  intricate  bufinefii  to  the  underftanding 
with  the  utmoft  cleamefs.    Addifan. 

*  ToIhtricate.  [from  the  adjedtive.]  To  per- 
plex ;  to  darken. '  Not  proper,  nor  in  ufc.— Al- 
terations  of  fimames  have  fo  intricated^  or  rather 
obfcured,  the  truth  of  ot^  pedigrees,  that  it  will 
be  DO  little  hard  labour  to  deduce  them.  Camden. 

*  INTRICATELY,  adv.  [froni  i/ifrrV^te.]  With 
involution  of  one  in  another;  with  perplexity. — 
That  variety  of  fadions  uito  which  AUre  arefo  httri- 
fately  engaged,  gave  occasion 'to' this  dilboui>re. 
S!toifi, 

*  INTRICATENESS.  *«;/.  ffrom  intricate.'] 
Perplexity;  involutiou;  obfcurtty.— He  found 
luch  intricatene/st  that  he  could  fee  no  way  to 
lead  him  out  of  the- maze.  ^  Sidneys  •  • 

(i.)  *  INTRICWE.  n./.  [intrfgtity  Fr.]  f.  A 
plot;  a  private  tran&dion  in  which  many  parties 
are  engaged:  tiiually  an  aflfair  of  love.*- 

^befe-are  the  grand  intrigues  of  man, 
'Tbefe  hVh 

fires. 
-^  young  felW)w  long  made  love,  with  mudi  ar. 
liiice  and  intngue^  to  a  riih  widbiv.  Addifbn:^^ 
The  hero  of  a  comedy  is  repr^fentedPvidtOrious>  in 
^\\h\^  intrigues.  '  S^ift^-^  *      '     ** 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue^ 

And  marriage. ^rown  a  money  league.  '  •  S<u>^t. 
2.  Intricacy;  complication.  Little  in  life.— Tho* 
this  vicinity  of  ourfelves  to  ourfelves,  cannot  give 
us  the  full  profpeA  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Our  na- 
ture, yet  we  hare  much  more  advantage  to*  know 
ourfelves,  than  to  know  other  things  without  us. 
iiaU,  3,  The  complication  or  perplexity  of  a 
fable  or  poem ;  artful  involution  of  feigned  tranf- 
jdion.— Ai  caufesare  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
the  oppofite  defigns  again((  that  of  the  hero  are 
ihp  middle  of  it,  and  form  that  difficulty  or  /«- 
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trsgue  which  makes  up  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ppem.    P^. 

(a.)  Intrigue,  {§  i,  defii  and  3.)  is  ufed  tb  fig- 
nify  the  nodus,  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance ;  or 
that  pbmt  whernn  the  principal  charadters  are  moft 
embarafied  through  the  artifice  and  oppofition  of 
certain  perfons,  or  the  unfortunate  falling  out  of 
obtain  accidents  and  circumftances.  In  a  tragedy, 
C«>medy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  are  always  two 
defigns.  The  firft  and  principal  is  th^t  of  tht 
hero  of  the  piece :  the  fecond  contains  the  defigos 
of  all  thofe  who  oppofe  him.  Thefe  opp<mte 
caufes  produce  oppofite  eifedts,  vi2.  the  effort s^^  of 
the  hero,  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  and  the 
efforts  of  thofe  who  thwart  it.  As  thofe  caufes 
and  defigns  are  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  fo 
thefe  efforts  are  the  middle,  and  there  form  a  knot 
ot  difficulty  which  we  call  the  intrigue^  that  makes 
the  greateft  paft  of  the  poem.  It  lafts  as  long  as 
the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  fufpeoded 
about  the  event  of  thofe  oppofite  efforts :  the  fo- 
lution  or  cataftrophe  commences  when  the  knot 
begins  to  unravel,  and  the  difiicultie«'and  doubts 
begin  to  clear  up. 

•  To  IntrigSub.  v.  n.  [intriguer^  Fr.  from^t^^^  " 
noun^}    To  form  plots;  to  carry  on  private  de- 
figns, commonly  of  >love. 

*  INTRIGUER.*./  [intrigtseurt  Fr.  frbm  in- 
trigue.] One  whobufies  himfelf  in  private  tranfac- 
tions ;  one  who^  forms  plots ;  one  who  purfiies 
women.— I  defi^  that  intriguers  will  not  make  a 
pimp  of  my  ifhni  and  convey  their  thoughts  to 
one  another.    Addifm. 

*  INTRIGUINGLY.  adv.  [ftx)m  intrigue.^ 
With  intrigue  ;  with  (ecret  plotting. 

•  INTRINSECAL.  adj.  [intritifecusy  Lat.  iV 
tririJVjueyVr.  This  word  is  now  generally  writ- 
ten iutrSnfiealy  contrary  to  etymology.]  i.  Inter* 
nal;  folid ;  natural ;  not  accidental ;  not  merely 
apparent.— Thefe  meafufe  the  laws  of  God,  not 
by  the  intrinfecal  goodneftf>  and  equity  of  them, 
but  by  reludancy  and  bppofition  which  they  find 
in  their  own  hearts- againlft  them.  Tillot/gn. — ^The 
near  and  intrin/ecaly  and  convincing  argument  of 
the  being  of  God,  is  from  human  nature  itfeff. 
Bentley.  %.  Intimate ;  clofely  familiar.  Out  of 
ufe.— He  falls  into  intrinfecal  fociety  with  Sir 
John  Graham,  Who  diffuaded  him  from  marriage. 
Wotton. — Sir  Fulk  Greville  was  a  man  in  appear- 

iTge  thoughts,  aud  thefe  his  vaft  de-  .  ance  intrinfecal  with  him,  or  at  lead  admitted  to 
.'     -     .  '■' i7/?/»7/i».  '  his  melancholy  honre.     fVotton* 


\  melancholy  I 

*  INTRINSECALLY.  adv.  [fr.om  intrin/ecah] 
I. 'Internally ;  naturally;  really.— A  lie  is  a  thing 
abfolnlely  and  intrin/ecally  evil.  South. — Every  one 

'  of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  ot  gold,^  intrinfecallt/  and 
folidlv  valuable.  Prior,  a.  Within ;  at  the  mfide. 
-*In  his  countenance^  no  open  alteration ;  but  the 
lefs  he  fliewed  without,  the  more  it  wrought  in 
trinfecally.^  Wbtton. — If  once  bereaved  of  motion, 
matter  cannot  of  itfelf  acquire  it  again ;  nor  till  it 
be  thurft  by  fome  other  body  from  without,  or 
hntrinfecally  moved  by  an  imraateral  felf-adtive 
fubfiance  that  can  pervadeit.    Bentley, 

•  INTRINSECATE.  adj.   [This  word  fccms 
to  have  been  ignorantly  formed  between  intri^ 
cate ^nd  intrinfecal.']  Perplexed;  entangled.  Not" 
in  ufe. 

K  k  Suih 
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;  Such  fmiling  rqgtie»*«9  tfacfei 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  io  tfVQiiny .     . 
Too  intrinfeeau  i*  unjo^fe*  Shak. 

Come,  mortal  i»ret€h» , 
With  thy  fharp  teeth  thia  knot  wtrhtfecaU. 
Of  life  at  once  untie.  -Shak. 
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intr0dtui.'\  •  Senriiu^  ai  the  meftos  tofaBielhini  elie. 
.  --The  trutha  of  Cbrtft  crucifiedl»  is  the  Chrift^n^s 
philo(b(>tay,  and  a  good  life  is  the  Chriftian'l  lo- 
gic'} that  great  ioftniineiital  mtrodttSrwe  artt  that 
rovftguide.thc  mind  into  the  former.  Sfiaoh* 
*  INTRODUCTORY,  adj.  ifxoXA  tnttodudut, 


*  INTRINSiCK.  ihij,  [irgtrinjecusf  Lat.}  i.  In-    Lat.]   I^revious;  (ervmg  as  a  men^  to  fiNDethio^ 
ird;  internal;  real;  tmc^Inirkykk  goodnefs    furtberd^-ThisMZ/Wtf^arydiicotirfeUieltis tobe 


,>vard 

tx>D(i(U  ib  Accordance,  and  fin  in  contrV>^ty  to   but  aii efl^V*  not  a  book. "  Basfk* 

the  fecret  will  of  God,  as  well  as  to  his  revealed.       *  *-T..^^^«««.«.^^t    _  /. 

Bammond.    «.  ^Not  depending  on  acci^deilt  \  fixed 

in  the  nature  of  the  thing.— The  diAerencr  be-. 


«  INTROGRSSSIOK.  «./.  \jaUrogr^o,UX.] 
Entrance^  tbe  ad  of  entering^' 

^  INTROIT.  »./.  lirtfnrf/,  Fn]  The  beginning 


^tween  worth  and  roeat>  ftridly  taken ;  that  i»,  a'  of  t!he  mafs ;  the  begionibg  of 'public  devotions. 


•  tNTROiMlSSlON.^./  Lr«mi«j^Lat.]  i. 
tf  he  aa  of  fetMing.  i».— If  fight  be  cauied  by  in- 
tr^mi^Mf  or  fecdvioig  ip  the  form  of  that  which 
is  fcen,  contrairy  fpecies  or  forms  "fl^puld  be  receiv- 
ed confufedly  together,  which  Ari(Vbt2e  fliews  td 
be  abfurd.  Pedu/wmw^AW  the  reafon  that  I  could 


t&an's  intrinfickf  this,  his  current  value.  GntW.-^ 
.  His  t^m^  like  gold,  the  more  *tis  try'd. 
The  more  iha)l  its  mZ/^r^  worth  proclaim* 
.    ^  I         .  Prloh 

-—Beautiful  as  a  jei#el  fet  in  gold,  which,  though 
it  adds  little  to  intrinfidk  yiAv^y  yet  improves  the 

luftre,  and  ^ttrads  the  eyes  of  the  behokier.  jever  ^ar  alleged  by  the  chief  fadoit  for  a  general 

Jtqferj,  ,                               ,  .  intfWtt^am  oi  all  Mts  and  perfuafioi^  into  our 

.  INTftOfilA^ ;  or  )  a'asootftain  of  Italy,  in  the  commnnion*  is,  that  thofe.who  feparate  from  us 

t    (xO^I'ROBK), )  dep.  of  the  Lario,  ahd  ci-  are  ftilf  .^d  obftioate«  and  will  not  fubtnit  to  the 

devant  duchy  of  Milan.                ^  .  rales  of  our  church,  and  thu  therefore  they  ftiould 

.    (s.)  iMTaoBio,  a  flourKhiBg  toyrn.  of  Italy,  in  be  tak^  away.    ISiwifi^    a.  [in  the  Scottifli  law.] 
the  dep.  of  Lario,  pleasantly  (eated  nekr  the  above-  The^  of  Intermeddling  with  another's  efiefts; 

mountain^  on.  the  £.  bank  of  Lake  Como^  ai,  beJbaU  be  iroi^M  tfi-an  dccomtior  hu  intrO- 

:  ^*  Tb  JNTKODUC^iR.  ^.^  [ifttrvducoj  Lat.  Ai-  miOions  wkh/uch  an  tJlfU. 

{trodmre^  Fr.]  i.  To  Ci^dud  <ir  uiher  into  a  place,  *  To  INTROMIT.  v» «.  [iniro^tUh  l-at.]   i. 

or  tp  a  pe^pp.— Mathematicians  of  advanced  fpe-  To  iend  in }  to  let  in  |  to  admit,   'a.  To  allow  to 

culfitions,  may  have  other  ways  iciintftoducf  into  enter;  to  be  the^medidni  by  which  aay  thing  en- 

their  minds  infinity.    J^IU.    i.  To  bring  foine-  ters.— Olafs  in  the  window  intromit  Ught  without 

thing  into  notice  or  pradticev— This  vulgar  error  cold  to  thO(e'|n  the  room.  HoIdirr^^Tin^ed  bodies 

whofoever  is  able  to  reclaim,  ht  ihall  tntroduce  w  ;^nd  liquors  teHed  fome  forts  of  rays,  2^  intromit 

noyr.  way  of  cure,  preierving  by  theory  as  well  ^  ^^i'/'°^'!^^^^^_^I^^_   ^^vtom. 


praaice.  Bro^tL — ^An  authorwho  (hould  inir^ute 
a  fport'n^  words  upon  the  ftage,  would  qie^t  with 
fmall  applaufe.  firoome*  3.  To  produce }  to  gi>e 
occafion  to.— Wha^foever  introMrt  habits  in  chil- 
dren,  deferves  the  carp  and  attention  i)£  their  go- 


*  To  INTROSPECT,  v.  a.  {inirp/feaiih  Ui.] 
To  take  a  view  of  the  in  fide. 

♦  INTROSPECTION.  «./.  [from  intro^a,] 
A  view  of  the  infide.— TJ'**  aaings^  the  mind  or 
ithaginatJQp  itfelfr  by  way  of  refledion  or  intro- 


yernors.  Locke.  4.  To  bring  into  writing  ^  dif^  Jfeaian  of  tbemfelves,  are  diicemible  by  man 
courfe  by  proper  prclparatives.— If  he  will  in-  ibde^-^l  was  forced  to  make  an  mtr^eaitm  into 
troduce  himfelf  by  pre&ces,  we  .cinoot  help  it. .  my  own  mind*  and  into  .that  idea  of  beauty  which 
Layer^sTrlaU  .  I  have  formed  in  my  own  imagination..  2)ry4/rff. 


•  INTRODUCER.  »./.  {introduaeviy  Fr.  from 
introdu^.]  i.  One  'who  conduds  another  to  a 
place  or  perfqo.    a.  Any  one  who  brings  any 


INTROSUSCEPTION,  V  l^rcm  intra,  with- 
in, and^^^^KMi^  to  take  up,  Lat*]  in  anatomy ; 
the  ad  or  (Ute^iqf  receiving  inwardly.    It  is  ufed 


thing  into  pradrce  or  notice. — The  beginning  of   of  the  abTorbent  veffels  and  the  circulating  fluids, 
the  eari  of  BflTeisc  I  muft  attributJ;  to  my  lord  of       *  I^!TROVEN|[Et^T.       '  •  -     - 


I<eicefter ;  but  yet  as  an  introducer  or  fupporter, 
not  as  a  teacher.  IVotton, — It  is  commonly  charg- 
ed upon  the  army,  that  t^e  beaflly  vice  pf  drink- 
ing to  excefs  hath  been  lately,  from  their  exam- 
ple, reftored  among  us ;  but  whoeyer  the  intro^ 
Queers  were,  they  have  Succeeded  *to  a  miracle^ 
Sivift. 

(i.)  ♦  INTRODUCTION.  «./  [introdu3hn, 
Pr.  introduaioi  Lat.]    i.  The  ad  of  cbnduding  or 
^  ufbering  to  any  place  or  per/bo$  the  llate  of  be- 
ing uihered  or  condiided.    a.  Tlie  ad  of  bring- 


A^Vli»/n9  and  TOwojLat.] 
Epteriiig;  cpm^ig  in.' — Scarceany  condition  which 
is  not  exhaufted  and  obfcured,  i^om  the  com- 
mixture, of  introyement  natiox^  either  by  com- 
merce or  conqueliw    Brown.     - 

(,u)  *,  To  INTRUDE.  V.  a.  [iqinulo,  Lat.]  To 
force  without  right  or  welcome^  commonly  with 
the  isedprocal  .pronoun.'^Not  to  intnide  ^^sfrlf 
into  the  myfteries  of  govcrnnoent,  whiph  the  prince 
keeps  fbmt,  U  reprefenf^d  by  the  winds  (hut  up 
in  a  bull's  hide„Vhich  the  cpfnpanions  of  Ulyfles 
would  needs  be  fo  iboli(h  as  to,  pry  into.  Pc^. 

(a.)  *  To  Intrude.'  ojw  «.    %.  To  come  in  un- 


.  rig  any  new  thing  into  notice  or  prafivee.-7-The      ,^^-,      , , -.    -       

^ .  rchbifliop  of  Canterbury  'bad  piir^ued  \\^t  intro-  .Welcome  by  a  kind  of  violence  j  to  ei^ter  without 

.  'uBion  of  the  liturgy  and.the  canons  into  Scotlaii^  invitation  or  permilEon. — 

,\vItR  great  vehemence.    3.  The  preface  or  part  .  Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge 

•J  a  book  containing  previous  matter.    -  And  manners,  to  intrude  where!  am  gracd. 

•     (i.)  iMTaoDucTioN.    Sce  Oratort,  Part .II.  ShaL 

^'  -A.  J.  —The  Jswifti  religion  was  yet  in  pofleflion;  and 

T  ItmtODUCTIVE.  adj.  [introduaif,  Fr,  from  therefore '  that  this  might  fo  .enter,  as  not  to  if- 
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Ir^  if  MS  to  bring  itt  warrant  frdm  the  Jfanie 
faad  of  onwiiyot«Ke>i  S&atb.   9«  It  is  followed  hj 
w  before  perfims^  or  perfonal  pofletSons^-—  - 
Fei^pte  x$ik^  €Mr  0*8,  if  officious  ^endfhip 
haruiu  an  your  irepofr,  and  coflHes  tbils  We, 
To  greet  you  with  the  tidings  of  foccefs.  Rpivf. 
— $ome  thoQg&ts  fife  shd  mtrudi  upon  us,  while 
we  (bun  them  1  otheiirfty  from  us*  wben  we' would 
bold  tbem*  Wntii.    5«  To  encroach ;  to  force  in 
uncaUedy  unpermitted  t  fometknes  with  $nta,i^\At 
no  man  beguile  jo\i  of  >oar"rfcwkrd»  in  a'volun- 
tary  bamilicy*  and.wormippia^  of  angels,  intrude 


) 


I  n  t- 


Are  not  tbe  Itves'of  tbofe  who  drdW  the  fWorr', 

In  Rome's  defence,  iktn^ed  to  oui-  care  ?  j1ddi>  ^ 

—He  compofed  his  billet-doux,  and  at  the  tiDu* 

appointed  went  to  ixr/r^  it  to  the  hands  of  his 

confidant.  Jtrbutbnet, 

(x.)* INTymON.  n.f^\mtmtust  intueor^  Lat  ] 
i^^ight  of  any  tbmg;  ufcd  common].y  of  meniAi! 
view.  Immixliat^  knowledge. — ^At  our  rate  oi 
judging^  St  Paul  had  paired  over  a  moft  ixxalicicus 
perfeciitor;  whereas  Ood  (aw  he  did  it -ignorant- 
ly  in  ubMi^  and  Upon  that  intmtion  had  mercy 
on  him.  Ctdvemmettt  of  the  Tongtte^Thc  truth  oV. 


h^inio  thoK  things 'which  he  hftth  not  feen  by    thefe  propofitions  we  know  by  a  bare  fimple  U- 


bis  Beibly  mind.  Cb/rii.i8. 

*  INTRUDER. »./.  {Irooi  inrrMfif.]  One  who 
forces  faidt^f  ^ilto  coibpany  of  aflhirs  witiiout 
right  or  welcome.-— 

Unnianiierly  mtnubr  as  thou  art  (  Sbak. 
Coy'bafe  intruder!  ov6r-we6ning  flave ! 
Beftow thy  fownmg  fmiles  00  equal  males.  Sb«k* 
—They  were  bqt  tntmders  opon  tb6  po0e£oni 
during  the  Biinority  of  the  hehr :  they  knew  tbofe 
Ixnds  wiEfre  the  ff^tfal  iahe^ance  of  th^it  young 
kdy.  iktmes. 

Win  yoii,  a  bold  mtrudert  never  le«ti 
To  know  yo«r  baikeC,  and  your  bread  difeera  I 

thyden. 
*She  had  feen  a  great  variety  of  faces  s  they  weve 
all  ftrangers  wn^'hi$rmders%  fnch  as  (he  had  no  ac- 
quaintahoe  with.  Zori^.*— The  whole  fraternity 
of  writers  rife  v|>  in  arms  agatoft  every  new  iV 
fnd^  into  the  woiU  of  fame.  JttMfon, 

•  INTRUglQK.  »;/.  [tJrfmjfew,  Fr.  mtrufio^ 
Lat.]  f .  The  iBi  of  thrtjfting  orToiicing  any  thing 
6r  perfoii  into'  any  place  or  ftateJ — Many  ej^ceU 
lent  ftrains  hate  been  juHkd  off  by  the  intni^ns 
of  poetical  fi^osii.  ii^^Mifji .— The  (eparation  6f 
the  parts  of  one  body,  upon  the  »i/i^9»7  of  ano- 
ther, and  the  change^  from  reft  to  motion  upo^i 
impulfe,  and  the  like,  (c^  to  have  fome  conhequ 
tion.  Lwkt.  a.  Encrosehttlent  upon  any  perfon 
or  place ;  unwelcome  entrance ;  entrance  with- 
out invitation-  or  penniffion.— I  think  myfetf  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  yon  are,  the  which 
hath  fomethingedifooldenfd  meto'thisunfeafoned 
ifltrujhn;  for  they  fay,  if  monef  go  b^^fore,  afl 
Ways  do.  lie  open.  Sbak^^ 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies,  nuft  ail  l^s  palace  fill 
With  loath'd  intrufi9i$4  '      t^hou,. 

How^  this,  nsv  foii  I  Why  this  intrufim  ? 
Were  not  my  ordeis  that  I  fboUld  be  pnvate  I 
'  '  Mdifon. 

-A  may  dofe,  after  fo  long  aa  inirujon  upon  yoi^r 
meditations.  ffAke.  3.  Voluntary  ind  uncalled 
nodeitakiog  of  any  thin{^. — ^It  will  be  (aid,  I  handle 
an  art  no  way  fottable  cither  to  my  employment 
or  fortune,  apd  fo '  fUma  charged '  with  intnffion 
tod  irep^rpnency.  ff^^ton* ' 

♦  To  INTRUST; «:, «.'[«  and  tr^fi.)  To  treat 
withctafideiMe  ;  to  charge  wiHi  aay  Kcret  com- 
miffion  or  tiling  of  yalue ;  as,  we  mtn^  another 
^bfaateiAiifl  or  we  M/ngf  fomdthing  io  an- 
6ther.H&n  majefty  had  a  folicito^s  oSre  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts  i'  thoogh  in  fucf^  a  manner, 
that  *none  of  the  ^doke^i  Officers  'were  mtfij/ltd 
trith  the  knowMge  of  it.  C/^mi499.---' 

fteedve  Ay  dovnTel,  and  feeutelr  move  $ 
/srrfjf  thy  fortune  i<>  the  powers  above.  Bryi- 


UdthiH  of  th^  ideas,  and.'fuch  proportions  are  calU 
td  (elf-evident.  Locke^  a.  Knowledge  not  oh- 
tained  b^dedudion  of  reafon,>but  inftantaneoiiny 
accompanying  the  ideas  which 'are  its  objed.-^' 
All  knowledge  of  can  fes  i4  dedndtive ;  £or  we  knovv 
none  by  .fimpte  ifitsfiihn,  but  through  ^e  media- 
tion of  their  effects ;  for  the  cafuality  Itfelf  iis  in- 
ienfible.  GianvUlt. — ^Difcourfe  was  then  almoft  a£r 
4ulck  as  intuitiot^.  Soutb.-r-  ■  > 
He  their  Qngle  virtues  did  fikrvey, 
By  intmtipn  in  his  own  large  breaft. '  Dryden. 
(a.)  iNTViTiONy  among  the  Ic^icians,  {§  i,  def^ 
a.)  is  the  ad  whereby  the  miiid  perceives  the 
a^lreement  or  di(agreemeht  of  tworideas,  imme- 
diately by' themfelves,  vrithout  the  interval  tion  or 
any  other  ^  -in  which  cafe  the  mind  perteives  the 
truth  as  the  eye  does  the  Kght,  only  hj  being  dj- 
reded  towards  it.    Scip  Logic. 

( I .)  *  INTUITIVE,  adj,  \intuitivusi  low  Lat.  h: 
hdti/f  Fr.]  I.  Seen  by  tbemindimmcdiately  with- 
out the  intetvention  of  alignment  or  teitimony.-^ 
Immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dil;i- 
greem^nt  of  two  ideas,  is  when,  by  compafii.;.: 
theni  together  in  our  Minds,  we  fee  th^fr  agret  - 
ment  or  difagreement ;  this,  therefore,  is  calk  1  i 
intiuthfe  knowledge.  Z^fir.-r-Lofty  flights  c  f^ 
thought,  and  alnnoft  intuitive  perception  of  al-^ 
itrufe  notions,  or  estalted  difcoveries  of  rtathemji- 
tical  theorems,  we  fo^^ettmes  fee  exiJlent  in  0*".^ 
perfqn.  jBM/i^.  1.  Seeing,  not  barely  Wieyi;).-.' 
— Faith,  heginning  here  with  a  )fcjik  apprehenfi'  r, 
of  things  not  feeti,  endeth  With'the/fff«i(Hr  vifi:  -? 
of  God  in  the  world  to  come.  Hooktr.  '3.  II  ^-' 
ingthe  power  of  difcovering  truth  immediaJt  v 
jrithout  ratiocination. — ^The  rule  of  ghoftty  or  i}<  > 
material  natures,  as  fpirits  and  angels,  is  their  :  >' 
ttdtive  intellednal  judgment,  concerning  the  atr  •: 
able  beauty. and  high  goodnefs  of  that  objc^i^; 
which,  wkh  unfpeakablejoy  and  delig})t,doth  L'v 
them  on  work.  Hooi^fv—^ 

The  foul  receives 
Difci^rfive  or  intmtive,  MUtotu  . 

(1.)  Ihtuitive  evidence  is  that  whicli  \c* 
(uHsfirom  Int(;itiok.  Dr  Campbell' dtftingoilht^^. 
diifcrenft  forts  of  intuitive  evidence:  one  refuUir.  *' 
purely  from  intelle^ibnl^or  that  faculty  vfh'u  . 
others  hSve  called  iptuitron  s  another  kind  arifn  .. 
from  confclpufnefs  I  aiid  ^'tbi^d'fort  from  t V  :' 
new  named' faculty  Common  Se^se',  which  th} 
ingenious  writer,  as  w^U  as  feveraf  others,  con  ten. : 
to  be  a  diftin^  original  fource  of  knpwlcd[."> 
whilft  others  rtfcr  [ti  fuppofed  oflicB  to  the  /"* 
ifuitive  power'  of  the  underftandinir^ ' 

*  INTUITIVELY,  adv.  {pituitivementt  Fr.j 
Without  dcdoAion  of  xeafon  ;  by  Immediate  pril 
''••""••'''        Kka  centj'ii^ 
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ception^— That  our  love  is  found  ftt)d  fincere,that 
it  Cometh  from  a  pyre  l^e^rtt  sind  a  good  con- 
fcience,  and  a  faith  uniFetgqed,  whocan  pronounce^ 
favtng  only  the  fearcher  of  all  mens  hearts*  whp 
alone  intmtivelj  doth  know  in  this  kind  who  are 
his  I  Hooker.'-God  Almigbtyi  who.  fees  all  things 
mtuitivflyt  do^  not  want  logical  helps.  Baker. 

*  INTUMESCENCE- ^«./.  [htumtfcence,  Fr. 
V  *  INTUMESCfiNC Y.  j  intutHefco,  Ut.]  Swell ; 

tumour ;  the, ad  or  ftate  of  fwelling.—^ According 
to  the  temper  of  the  teneous  parts  at  the  bottom, 
as  they  are  more  hardly  or  eaftly  moved,  they  va- 
rioufly  begin,  continue,  or  end  their  intumefeewies* 
Brown, — This  fubterranean  heat  caufes  a  great 
rarefadion  and  intumefunce  of  the  water  of  the 
abyfsy  putting  it  into  very  great  commotions,  and 
occafioTis  an  earthquake.  Woodward* 

*  INTURGESCENCE.  «./.  [i«  and  turgtfco, 
I^t.)  Swelling ;  the  ad  of  fwellin|r.— Not  by  at- 
tenuation of  the  upper  part  of  the  fea,  but  i«iicr- 
gefcences  caufed  firft  at  the  bottom,  and  carrying 
the  upper  part  of  it  befbre'them.  Brovm* 

INTUKKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  thepala« 
tinate  of  Wilna  \  i8  mil^ s  N.  of  Wilna. 

*  JNTUSE.  »./  [i«/«/fi/,  Lat.l  Bruife.— 
She  did  fearch  the  fwelling  bnize, 

And  having  f^arch'd  the  deep  intufe^ 

She  bound  it  ,with  her  fcarf.  Spenfer* 

*  ro  INTWINE.  V.  a.  [m  and  twine.^  i.  to 
twift,  or  wreath  together.— This  opinion,  though 
falfe,  yet  intwin'J  with  a  tnie,  that  the  fouls  €>f 
men  do  never  perifh,  abated  the  fear  of  death  in 
them..  Hooker,  a.  To  be  infer  ted  by  being  wreath- 
ed or  twilled. — 

The  veft  and  veil  divine. 
Which  wand'ring  foliage  and  rich  flow'rs  iii- 
tfwine.  Drydm* 

*  To  INVADE.  V.  a.  Minyaio^  Lat.]  i.  To  attack 
a  country ;  to  make  an  hbftile  entrance. — He  will 
iwvade  them  with  troops.  H/?^^.-*  Should  he  in* 
*oade  an  jr  part  of  their  country,  he  would  foon  fee 
that  nation  up  in  arms.  Knollet^--^ 

"With  dang'rous  expedition  they  invade 
Heav'n,  whofe  high  walls  fear  no  aflaulc.  Milton* 

Thy  race  in  times  to  come 
Shall  fpread  the  conquefts  of  imperial  Rome ; 
Rome,  whofe  afcending  tow'rs  fliall  heav'n  in* 

Involving  earth  and  ocean  in  her  fhade.  Dryd, 
—Encouraged  )ivith.fuccefs,  he  invades  the  pro- 
vince of  philofophy.  Brjden.-^ 

In  vain  did  nature's  wife  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land,  ^ 

If  daring  (hips,  and  men  prophane, 
Invade  th'  inviolable  main.  Bryd, 

a.  To  attack;  to  affail;  to  aflault.— There  (ball 
be  fedition  among,  men,  and  invading  one  another^ 
tbey  (hall  not  regard  their  kings/  a  Efdras, 

Thou  think'ft  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious 
ftorm'  • 
InvadtJ  us  to  the  (kin ;  fo  'tis  to  thee  : 
.  But  where  the  greater  malady  is  &x^d, 
The  leflcr  is  (carce  felt.  Sbak. 

5.  To  violate  by  the  firft  ad  of  hoftiUty;  to  at- 
tack, not  defend* — 

Your  foes  ore  fiich,  as  they^  not  you,  have 
made ;  ' 

Mad  virtue  mzf  repel,  thou|^h  not  invade.  Dryd, 


*  INVADER.  ii*>C  [JjKwii»  LatJ  x.Onewbe 
enters  with  hoftiUty  into  the  poflefiion  of  another. 
—The  breath  of  Scotland  the  ^siards  couki 
not  endure  ^  neither  durft  they»  as  imMulerjj  land 
in  Ireland.  Bacom.'^ 

Their  piety 
In  (harp  conteft  of  battle  found  no  aid 
Againft  invader** '  Milton. 

— ^That  knowledge,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar, 
ferves  oiAy  to  embroil  and  confume  the  lacrilegl- 
o\x%  invader*.  Dece^  of  Pi^jm'^ 

Where  he.loft,  the  naked  empire 
.  Would  be  a  prey  expos'd  to  all  invaders,  Denb, 
•^The  country  about  Attic4  was.  the  moft  barren 
of  any  in  Greece,  Uirough  Which  no^ns  it  hap- 
pened that  the  natives  were  never  expelled  by  the 
fury  of  the  invader*,  Swiftr-^ 

Secure^  by  William's  care,  let  Britain  ftand ; 
Nor  dread  the  bold  invader*  band.  Prior, 

Efteem  and  judgment  with  ibrong  fancy  joio, 
To  call  the  &ir  invader  in ; 
Mv  darling  favourite  inclinationy  too, 
All,  all  confpiring  with  the  foe.  Granville. 

a.  An  a(railant.  3.  Encroacher ;  intruder.— The 
fubftance  was  formerly  comprifed  in  that  nncom- 
pounded  ftyle,  but  afterwards  prudently  enlarged 
for  the  repelling  and  preventing  heretical  armu^/. 
Hammond. 

*  INVALESCENCE.  «./.  [invmlefco^  Latin.] 
Strength ;  health ;  force.  Dia» 

*  INVALID,  adj.  [invaUde,  Fr.  invalidn*,  Lat4. 
Weak;  of  no  weight  or  cogency* — 

But  this  I  ui^. 
Admitting  mbtion  in  the  heavens,  to  (hew- 
Invalid^  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  bg^ovM. 

MUton, 

*  To  INVALIDATE,  v.  a.^frpa^  <f«a£i/.]  To 
weaken ;.  to  deprive  of  force  or  efficacy.— To  in. 
validate  fuch  a  confequerice*,  iome  things  might 
be  fpecioufl^  enough  alleged..  AyZr.--Tell  a  man, 
pa(rionately  in  love,  that  be  is  jilted,  bring  a  fcore 
of  witne(re6  of  the  faliebood  .ofthis  miftrefs,  and  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  wands  of  hers  (bail 
invalidate  all  tbeir  teftimonies.  Locke. 

( I.)  ♦  INVALIDS.  IFr.]  n^/.  One dilabkd  by 
ftcknefs  or  hurts.^ — 

What  beggar  in  the  invalide*^ 

With  lamenefs  broke,  with  blindnefs  fmitten, 

Wiih'd  ever  decently  to  die  I  Prior. 

(2.)  Invalidbs,  Receptacles  for.  At  Chel- 
lea  and  Greenwich  there  are  mapificent  Uo»rt- 
TALs,  or  rather  colleges,  built  tor  the  receptioo 
and  accommodation  of  invalide*f  or  fol2liers  and 
feamen  worn  out  in  the  fervice.  Tbere  are  alfo 
20  independent  companies  of  invalids  difperfed 
in  the  leveral  forts  and  garri(bns.  At  Paris  is  a 
college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  ie*  htvaliduy 
which  is  accounted  one  of  the  fineft  buildings  io  ' 
that  city. 

•  INVALIDITY.  «./.  [in  and  vaUdity  ;  inva^ 
lidite^^r,]  i.  Weakness;  want  of  cogency.  »' 
Want  of  bodily  ftrength.  This  is  no  Englifh 
meaning.-— He  ordered,  that  none  who  coold 
work  (bould  be  idle ;  and  that  none  who  could 
not  work,  by  age^  fickneis»  or  invaiiditjff  (hould 
want.  Temple. 

*  INVALUABLE,  adj.  [in  and  vaiuaHe.]  Pre- 
dous  above  eftimation ;  ineftimable. — The  fsitb 

produced 


INoduced  bf  l«rror would nbt  be  fo'finee«i  a^  as 
it  onghtf  to  which  are  annexed  aU  the  glonoiis 
aod  iMvalmbU  privileges  of  beiiering.  Attirbun, 

•  INVARIABLE,  m^.  {m  andwrhu,  LatiQ; 
iitvtriaSief  Fnmch.]  Unchangeable ;  conftant. — 
J9etog  not  able  to  diftingaifh  times  by  days, 
months,,  or  years,  thejr  thought  beft  to  determine 
thefe  alteraliops  by  iome  known  and  invaHahie 
figns*  and  fuch  did  Ihey  conoeive  the  rifing  and 
fetting  of  the  fixed  ftars»  J3ro«ni.p— The  nde  6f 
good  and  eviV  would  not  l|>pear  uniform  and  tn- 
variahUi  but  difierentt  according  to  mens  differ- 
ent complexions  and  inclinations.  Atterbwy, . 

*  INVARIABLENBSS.  n./  [from  invariabk,^ 
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Ifflmotabiltt^;  conftancy. 

*  INVARIABLY,  adv,  [from  iawmahle.\Vti- 
changeably ;  cbnftantly,«-He  Who  fteershiscourfe 
iwariablf  by  this  nilet  takes  the  fureft  way  to 
make  all  men  praife  him..  Atterhury^     > 

*  INVASION.  n.f.  fJuvaJkuh  French;  iaw 
Jof  Lat.]  I.  Hoftile  entrance  upon  the  rights  or 
pofleffions  of  another  ^  hoftile  encroachment.— 
We  made  an  itnfqfioa  Upon  the  Cherethites.  i  Sam.' 
xzx.~Reafoa  finds  a  fecret  grief  hnd  remorfe 
from  every.  m«i^0fi  that  fin  mal^w  \|pon  innooence, 
and  that  muft  render  the  firft  entrance  and  admiC: 
Boa  of  fin  nneafy.  Soutb.'^ 

The  nations  of  tb^Aufonian  ihore 
SbaQ  hear  the  dreadful  rumour,  frY>m  afaiy, 
Of  srm'd  invafiw^  and,  embrace  the  war. 

Dndtn. 
—William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England  about 
the  year  Z0609  which  means  this ;  that  taking  the 
duration  from  our  Saviour's  time  'till  nowy  for  one 
entile  length  of  tlmey  it  fhews  at  what  dtftance 
this  mvafian  was  ftom  the  two  extremes.  Locke, 
3.  Attack  of  a  difeafe^— What  demonftrates  the 
plague  to  be  endemial  to  Egypt,  is  its  iMvo/hm  and 
going  off  at  certain  feafons.  jfrtoMo^ 

*  INVASIVE,  o^'.  [from  hnftnle.]  Entering 
boftilely  upon  other  mens  poffelfions ;  not  defen-* 
five.— 1  muft  come  dofinr  to  my  purpofe,  aiKl  not 
make  more  invafive  wars  abroad,  when,  like  Han- 
nibal, I  am  called  back  to  the  defence  of  my  coun- 
try. Dfyden^^ 

Let  other  monarchs,  with  invafive  bapds, 
Leflen  their  people,  and  extend  their  lands ; 
By  gafping  nations  hated  and  obey'd. 
Lords  of  the  deferts  that  their  fwords  had  made. 

ArbutbnoU 
INVECTED,  part.^adt.  in  heraldry,  denotes 
ftuted  or  fnoEowed^    See  HsRAtDay. 
.  itj)  •  INVECTIVE,  04iJ.   [from  th<*  no»nJ 
Satirical ;  abufive^— 

Let  faim  rail  on ;  let  his  inveSive  mufe 
Have  four-and-twenty  letters  to  abufe.  J>rytL 
(a.)  *  Invectivb.  n.A  [inveSivet  French  |  in- 
ve^fva,  low  Lat.]  I.  A  cenfure  in  fpeech  or  wri- 
ting ;  a  reproachful  acculktion.-^Plain  men  defi* 
ring  to  ferve  God  as  they  ought,  but  being  not  To 
Ikilful  as  to  unwind  themfelves,  where  the  fnares 
of  gloflsDg  ipeech  do  lie  to  entangle  them,  are  in 
mind  not  a  little  troubled,  when  they  hear  fo.bit- 
ter  wveQhois  againft  that  which  this  church  haUi 
taught  tbei9  to  reverence  as  holy,  to  approve  as 
lawful,  and  to  obferve  asbehovetul  for  tne exer- 
ciie  of  Chriftian  dutv.  Hooker.-^U  we  take  iatyr, 
in  the  general  fignincatioa  of  the  word,  for  an 


inveffi^f  'tis  almoft  as  old  ^  verfe.  Dr^den,   %.  It 
is  ufed  with  again/i^ — 

So  defp'rate  thieves,  all  hopelefs  of  their  lives, , 
Breathe  out  inwBives^gain/i  the  officers.  SbaJt. 
— X^aftiitg.off  refpedt,  he  fell  to  hitter  inveSivet . 
pgamd  the  French  kuig.  Baton.  3.  Lefs  proper- 
ly with '«/.—Whilft  we  condemn  others,  we  may 
indeed  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  then  all  the  inveQrves 
we  vakibat  their  fuppofed  .enrors^^l  back  with 
a  rebounded  force  on  our  own  real  ones.  l>ccaj 


iNyscTiYE,  in  rhetoric,  differs  fitwa  re- . 
proof,'  as, the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend,  and 
is  intended  for  the  good  of  a  perfon  reproved ; 
whereas  the  inventive  is  the  work  of  an  enemy, 
and  entirely  defiigned  to  vex  and  give  uneafinefsto 
the  perfon  againft  whom  it  is  direded. 

*  INVECTIVELY.  adj.  Satirically;  abufive- 
ly.— 

Thus  moft  mveSively  he  pierceth  through . 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ;  fwearing  that  we 
Are  mere  ufurpers,  tyrants.  Sbakl 

INVEGES,  Auguftin,  a  learned  Sicilian  Jefuit 
and  hiftorian,  bom  in  1595.  ^^  wrote*  r.  Hiflo- 
ria  Paradyi  Terrfflrh  ;  4to^  1641 :  «•  //  Palermo 
antUOf  et  annalrdelia  dtti  di  Palermo  ;  3  vols.  fol. 
1649 :  3*  Ltf  Cartagine  Sicilianei  4tOy,z65S.  He 
died  in.  16771  ^t^  8*« 

*  To  INVEIGH.  V,  a.  \m^bo,  Lat]  To  utter 
cenfure  or  reproach :  -'with  itgamjl. — ^I  cannot 
blame  him  iot  iMveigSin^  fo  fhaxpiy  againj^  the  vi« 
ccs  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Dryden. — He  iwvei^bs 
fihrerely  mgah^  the  folly  oL'parties,  in  reuimng 
fcoundrels  to  retain  their  lies.  Arhabnct. 

*  INVEIGHER.  «./.  [from  i«wv^4  ^^^^' 
roent  railler.— One  of  tbefe  inveigifers  SL^zinft  mer- 
cury, in  (even  weeks,  could  not  cure  onefrnaU 
herpes  in  the  frice.  H^feman.>i 

*  to  INVEIQLE.  V.  a.  [mvogliare,  Ital.  Jftn- 
yhe<uf;  aveuglert  or  enaveuglerf¥T^  Skmner  and 

Jmivs^    To  perfuade  to  fomething  bad  or  hurt- 
ful ;  to  wheedle;  to  allure ;.to  reduce. — 
Moft  folfe  Doeffa,  royal  richly  dight. 
That  eafy  wa§  to  inveigle  weaker  fight,  \. 

V^Tas,  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wily  ikill. 
Too  falfe  and  ftrong  for  earthly  ikill  or  might. 

Fairy  Queen, 
Achilles  hath  mveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Shak. 
Yet  have^they  many  baits  and  guileful  fpells, 
To^inveigle  and  invite  th'  unwary  fenfe 
Ofthemthatpafsunweetingbytheway.  Milt* 

Both  right  able 
T'  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble.  Hvdihras.  ^ 
—Thofe  drops  of  prettinefs,  fcatteringly  fprink- 
led  amongft  the  cteatures,  were  defigned  to  elcalt 
our  conception^  not  imveigle  or  detain  our  pafi> 
^ons.  Bofle.^1  leave  the  ufe  of  garlic  to  fuch  as 
are  inv^led  into  the  gout  by  the  ufe  of  too  much 
drinking.  TVff^^.— The  inveigling  a  wonumb& 
fote  fbe  is  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  (houtd  be 
as  criminal  as  the  feducing  of  her  before  fhe  is  tea 
years  old.  SpeSaior. 

'  *  INVEIGLER.  fl^/.  [from  invetgk.^  Seducer ; 
deceiver ;  allurer  to  ill.— Being  prefented  to  the 
emperor  for  his  admirable  beauty,  ^e  prince  cbpt 
him  up  as  his  inveigler.  Sandys* 

INVENDEX- 
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IKVBNBENf  a  mounuun  of  Ocrtitoy»  io  ti- 
t     %ol9 14  miles  NN£.  of  Britto. 

•  7i  INVENT.  V.  a.  UmwiOfrt  French ;  ht- 
^temoy  Lat.]  j.  To  difcover ;  to  find  out )  to  e3(- 
co^tate ;  to  produce  foinethifig  not  made 'beliiN'e. 

*  —The  fiihftance  of  the  iervipe:  of  God,  jEb  £ir 
forth  as  it  bath  in  it  any  thing  more  thanlfae  \zw 
of  reafon  d^  tea6h»  may  not  be  invenUd  of 
metif  but  nluft  be  received  from  God  himi^^. 
Hooker*-^ 

By  their  cdunt,  which  lovers  books  imteoiy 
'the  fphece  of  Cuptd  focty  years  contains. 

.     .  Matter  of  mirth  enoughi  though  there  were 
none. 
She  could  deviibt  and  thouiand  ways  iotPM^ 
To  feed  her  fbolUh  hnmonr  and  vain  jditment. 

Fsufy  Queen, 
-•Woe  to  them  that  indent  to  themfelves  infM* 
jnests ofninfic.  Amos*'^ 
W-e  may  imKnt 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  oflend 
Our  enemies.  Mtltpn. 

^  -^la  the  BBotiod  of  the  bones  in  their  articulations, 
a  twofold  Itqispr  is  prepared  for  the  inundion  of 
their  heada^  bo|h  which  make  up  the  moft  i^t 
piizture^  for  this  ufe,  that  can  be  mvtnted  or 
thought  «pon.  JZigr.— 

Ye  ikilfulmafters  of  Machaon'a  race. 
Who  Natni^a  mazv  intricacies  traoe^ 
By  managed  fire  and  late  invmted  eyes.  BUuh». 
But  when  long  ^time  the  wretches  tfaovgbts 
iefin'<l«         V     ' 
Wlien  want  had  fet  an  edge  upon  their  mind, 
Then  various  qum  their  workmg  thoagfats  em-^ 

ploy'di 

Andthat  which  each  nov^»M  all  enjoyed.  Crwek. 

^The  ifaip,  by  he^p  of  a  fcKw»  ^^oemed  by  Ak- 

^himedesy  was  launched  into  the  water.  Arhah. 

a*  To  forge  ;  .to  cdittrive  falfely  |  to  f^bricate.^I 

never  did  Aich  things  as  thoft  men  have  nrnlid- 

.    pxtUyia^ettiedR'g/uaktK^  5i$/2ni.  xliii« — ^Hereisa 

ilrange  figure  im>e»tid  againft  the  plain  fenie  df 

'  theworda.  StiHingJUa*   3*  To  feign,  toraakeby 

the  imagination^^ 

I  vK>uid  ibf«wv/ as  bitter  fearchipg  ternSf 
With  fuH  as  many  figns  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean4hc'd  envy  in  her  loathfomecave.  Sbak. 
— HercoksHmeeting  with  Pleai«re  and  Yixt^ie  was 
fntnted  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates, 
and  in'tfae  irft  dawning  of  phik>fophy.   Spt3ator* 
3.  To  light  on  )  to  meet  with*    Not  ufed.^— 
'  Far  offJie  yronders  what  them  makes  fo  glad : 
Or  Bacchus*  merry  fruit  they  did  mwentf 
Or  Cy'bel'a  Ihintio  kites  Iwve  nMde  them  mad. 

Spenjcr. 

*  INV£NT£it  »./.  [from  invrnteur^  French.] 
%.  One  who  produces  tomething  new  \  a  deviftfr 
of  fonyethhig  not  known  brfote^^^s  a  tranflatorv 
he  was  juft ;  as  an  invemer,  kt  was  rich.  €mrffk 
9*Afoigcr. 

do  *  INVENHON.  «./•  [mven^fh  French  5 
imemtiot  Lat.}  i.  Excogitation ;  the  ad  or  pow- 
er of  producing  fomething  new.*-* 

O  for  a  flinife  of  fire,  that  would  dcend 
The  brigliteft  heaven  of  mventhtt.  SbaJk* 

By  improving  vrhat  was  writ  before, 
infifitmiBbQX^iBfii, butjudgmeolmpre.  jt^v 
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'^JjranHJoa  is  kiod'oFnnlbv  wbich»  hdng  po£. 
iefied  of  the  other  advantages  oonraon  to  her  fii: 
terS)  and  being  vrarmed  by  the  &«  of  Ap^o»  ii 
raifed  higher  than  the  rttU  DryiUmr^ 

Mine  is  th' iiNNM^iW  of  the  ohanning  lyre; 
Sweet  BOlea  and  h^v'nly  numtoi  I  infpire. 

Dpyden, 
-*The  chief  excdlence  of.  Tfrfril  ii  jvdgmeot,  of 
'  Homer  a  hmemim.  P^.  a.  Diibovery^— Nature 
hath  provided  ieveral  glandules  Xo  ftparate  fpittle 
frdm  the  blood,  and  no  lefs  than  four  pair  of 
chano^  to  convey  it  into  the  moulh.  which  are 
of  a  late  nKiim/f«i,aad'c&iled  duauffaHvaUs.  Siay. 
3«'Fofgery|  fidioo.«* 

We  hear  our  bloody  cou.fins,  not  confefling 
*Thdr  .cntel  ptftlcide^  filling  thett*  hearers 
.    WUh'ibangeniViimirrav.'  SM* 

'  ifthoucan*ftaGCUi«(, 
Do  it  without  krotnthn  Aiddeiltj*  SM, 

5.  The  Uring  invented.^Tbe  gavwoy  a  iriJce  not 
fiiver  in  natural  omamflttCs  than -artificial  mveih 

Th'  itPMitthm  all  admir'd  %  andcaph  how  be 
'     To  be  tb*  inventor  mifsM,  fo  eaiy  it  feem'd 

Onoe  found,  which  yet  unfouad  moft  woidd 
have  thought 

Impoffible.  -  JKi/Mr. 

(a.)  Irvbntvoic  is  alio  nkd  for  the  finding  of  a 
thing  hidden.    The  Romifii  churdi  cel^srates  a 
>  feaftonthe4thof  May,  under  the  title  e^ /a«en- 
M^bftheHpfyCrofi. 

'  i$.)  IvvinTioii  is  alfotiftd  for  fttbHIty  of  mind, 
or  ibniewhat  peculiar  to  a  man'b  f  enhis,  which 
kads  him  to  a  difcevery  ^f  things  new;  in  which 
ienfe  we  lay,  a  mma  tfiivmHon. 

U^)  Intemtiov,  in  pamting,  is  the  choice 
which  the  painter  makes  of  the'ol^eds  that  are 
toeotertheoompofttionof  hispiece.  See  Paint- 
ivo. 

(5.)  IkvimtioiI)  iii  poetry,  is  applied  to  what« 
«ver  the'poet  a^ds  to  the  hutory  of  the  fuljed  be 
basdiofeni  as  weUas  to  the  new  turn  he  ^ives  it. 
See^Ttt. 

(6«)  iMveif TiON»  in  ihM^rie,  Rgnifiea  the  find- 
ing ont  and  choofing  of  certain  aignments,  which 
the  omor  is  to  ale  for  the  proving  or  illnftrating 
his  fx>iat,  moving  then:  pidffions,  or  conciliating 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Invention,  according  to 
XiSoeno^istheprineipslpariofQnKtoiy;  he  wrote 
four  books  Jk  InveHtimet  whereof  we  have  but 
tw6  remaining.    See  Oaaroar. 

{7.)  IiivBiiTioifs  or  ARTS,  ^ce  Aars,  §4% 
CKftOMOLociT,  1^  B9 ;  and  t^e  htftory  of  the  fd« 
ences  in  their  order. 

(M  fNTEMTiOHS,  wa^Ttas  oir.  Janfoo  ab 
Altneloveeh  wrote  an  Onemq/thofi  e/vtveatim  ^ 
whereki  are  Ihown,  in  an  alphabetical  order,  the 
namerof  the  inventors,  and  the  time,  place,  to 
where  they  were  ntade.  Iteciroflus  vrrote  a  tna- 
tifeofoldlnventioos  that' are  loft,  and  newooes 
^at  ha^  b«en  made.  Nydore  V!^  pnUifiied 
S  bo6ks»  De  Lnmtoni^  Rtntm,  Of  the  Inventors 
^Things!  

♦  INySNTIVE.  mIJ,  [hvemift  French ;  from 


Kent.]  I.  Quick  at  contrwance;  ready  at  ex- 
pedientiB.-- Thole  tha(  have  the  hevetOiy^  heads 
ibr  all  pFEirpoies,  aod  tpntrdeft  topgnes  Sb  aH  mst- 


3€»  )         r  isr  V 

tt»j  be  danaifterwaids,'£Di('the >ditia^«a7<lff^ 
penfe  with  the  time,  asd  even  with  its  being  ever 
exhibited*  at  io  caies  where  the  creditops  are  paid, 
and  the  will  is  execvted. 
'  ♦  Tb  iNVEifTORY.  h,  m.  imvmi9rkt fFtJ}  To 
Dtyiau    icgifter ;  to  place  in  a  cataloeue.*-^!  will  give  out 

a.  Having  the  power  of  excogitatioii  or  fidiom— «    " '  "  ^  ' — '  — '  *- —     -  '"  ^-"  *-^  ^^ 

As  he  had  as  i/tvetitrm  braia»  ib  tikre  never  Itvedi 

any  mas  that  believed  Mtter  themf,  and  Of  hitti*< 
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That  f$'i/00mf^  hctd' 
Her  EiUl  image  frol^  the  temple  drew. 
The  fleepinggiuidiantot'tjie  temple  flew.  JDryd. 
The  ittvattive  god»  who  never  (iuU  hit  pai^ 
lafpirat  the  wit,  ^hej^  on^t  he  wanna  the  heaVt 


ieif  .  RakigJlKr*^ 

ReafcMii  remembpanoe*  wit,  ktvuniv^  art» 
No  nature,  but  immortail,can  unpart.  JOieMtitm. 

•  INV£IirrOR.  •./«  {ifRryirtn  Latin.}  i.A' 
fioder  out  of  fomethiog new.  .It  it  written  like- 
wife  ivoMitcrv— We  have  the  ftatue  of  four  Co- 
lombut,  that  diico?eied  the  Weft  Indies,  akb  the 
iawntor  of  fbips:  your  Monk^  thajt  wat  the  /'»• 
iwv^  of  avdnaoce,  and  of  gunpowder.  B^on.^^ 

Studious  th^  appear 
Of  arts  that  pdifii  life,  htvaUori  r|re, 
Unmindfal  of  their  maker-  iAIhn* 

—Why  are  thefe  pofitiont  charged  upon  me  a& 
their  foie  author  and  flroM/tr>  and  the  nader  led 
into  a  belief,  that  they  were  never  before  main- 
tained bf  anf  peifoo  of.  virtue  i  Ait^hurj*  %^  A 
contriver ;  a  finuner.  lai.ai^  ill  fenfe.— 
In  thia  apfliot,  purpolet  miftoqk, 
Fal]'n  00  th.'  mvemtwt  faeadt.  Sbtdt. 

♦  INYENTORIALLY.  .4iih>.  [from  imventt^ 
whence  perhaps  invmtorial.]  In  manner  of  an 
inventory.*— To  divide  itnwitoriaily  would  dizky 
the  arithmetic  of  memory.  "SkaJk. 

(i-)  *  INVENTORY.  »•/.  lifruentoire,  Fr. 
hventarmmt  Lat.]  An  account  or  catalogue  of 
moreablet^ —   . 

I.  found, 

Forfooth,  aa  inventwft  thut  importing 

The  feveral  parcels  of  his  plate. 


^The  kanncfs  that  afflicts  us,  the  objeA  of  our 

mifery,  is  at  an  ikveniory  to  particularize  their 

abundance :  our  fufMngs  it  a  gain  to  them.  SJM. 

Whoe'er  kx>k8^ 

For  therofehet  dare  not  go  o'erCheapfidebookt, 

Shall  find  their  wardrobe's  intvii/trf.      Donne* 

--It  were  of  much  cofifequence  to  have  fucb  an 

inventory  <^  nature,  wherein,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 

nothing  (hould  be  wanting,  fo  nothing  repeated 

on  the  other.  Grefw. — ^In  PerBa,  the  daughters  of 

Hve  are  reckoned  in  the  inawn/o/j  of  their  goods 

^  chattels ;  and  it  is  uibal,  when  a  man  fells  a 

^le  of  filkt  to  toft  half  a  dozen  woihen  into  the 

^rgain.  Aidifim. 

(a.)  ^«  In  VEX  TORY,  in  law,  is  a  catalogue 
nude  of  all  a  deceased  perfon's  goods  and  chat- 
tels, at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  ap- 
pniifed  by  indiflferent  per/bns,  which  every  execu- 
tor or  admioiiVrator  it  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the 
ordmaiy  at  fuch  time  as  he  ihaU  appoint.  By  az 
Hen.  y III.  c.  V.  executors  and  adminillrators  art* 
to  deliver  m  Upon  oath  to  the  ordinary,  indented 
inveotories,  ooe  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with 


divert  fckednlet  of  my  beauty :  it  ihallbe 
/•Hmf,  and  every  particle  and  otehfiV  kbell'd. 
S/M'-^A  man  k>okt  on  the  love  of  hit.  friend  at 
one  of  the  rickea  poffeffions:  the  philofopher 
thought  friendt  were  to  be  mventoried  as  wdl  at 
goodt;'  Gov.  of  the  Totigtie* 

•  INVENTRESS.  »./.  [invemrk^  Pr.  from 

mventtr.]  A  female  that  mvents.-— The  arts,' with 

all  their  retinae  of  lefler  trades,  hiftory  and  tradi- 

tioatett  us  when  they  had  their  beginning  ;  and 

how  many  of  then*  inventors  and  invtntrtjer^ett 

deifiedi  Burnet^^  •  - 

Cecilia  came,    ' 

,  Inventrtfj  of  the  vocal  frame : 

The  fweet  enthufiaftt  from  her  4acred  ftore^ 

Eniaa^M  the  farmer  narrow  bounds.      JhydM. 

(x.)  INVER,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 

of  Donegal,  which  enurs  Donegal  Bay,  forming 

a  fmall  bay  at  its  ntouthf  7  miles  W.  bf  Donegal.  ^ 

(».)  iNvsa,  orlNNSR,  a  Gaelic  word  fignify. 

Ing nitrancg  or  moiUbt  which  makes  part  of  the 

names  of  a  great  num1>er  of  towns,  villages,  and' 

parifliet,  in  Scotland,  fituated  either  at  the  moOtk 

of  a  river,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  fmall  river  into 

a  larger  ope.    This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 

almoft  univerfally  given  by  the  rev.  writers  in 

Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Statifikal  Account  of  Stotland ; 

though  (bme,  particularly  the  Rev.  Paul  Frafer 

of  inverary,  and  Dr  Alex.  Cariyfe  of  Inverelk, 

deriving  it  from  Jon,  dcferving  of,  an'd  Arf  to  till,. 

lay  it  lignifies  worthy  'of%  or  fit  for^  tUUige  ;— a 

Sbak^    quality  generally  communicated  to  grounds  feat- 


ed  on  the  mouths  or  banks  of  rivers.  But  the  fi- 
tuation  of  moft  or  all  of  the  places  whoTe-nannes 
are  compounded  of  Imw,  as  well  as  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  river  and  bay  above  mentioned,  (N^  x.) 
juftifiies  the  former  derivation. 

(3.)  iNvsa  Bay,  a  bay  of  Ireland.  See  N°  z. 
I.)  INVERARAY,  or  Invbrary,  [Gael.  I«^. 
at^jforeidtby]  a  parilh  of  ScotlancH  in  Argyllihire, 
17  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  above  3  broad  at 
an  average ;,  watered  by  the  river  Aorbidth, 
which  runs  through  it  about  8  miles.  Ks  form  it 
nearly  a  crefcent,  and  its  furface  mountainous,  in- 
terfperfed  with  traAs  of  level  ground.  Thefea 
coaft  extends  la  miles,  10  oF  which  are  level,  and 
two  on  the  S.  end  high  and  rocky.  Corn,  hay, 
and  potatoes  are  the  chief  proiluce,  the  foil  being 
too  wet  for  barley.  The  climate,  though  rainy, 
is  faluorious,  and  friendly  to  longevity ;  as  an 
evidence  of  which,  there  were  3  perfons  m  jy(^ 
aged  between  ^o  and  100,  and  Provoft  Brown  dira 
lately  in  the  11 6th  year  of  his  age.  The  popula- 
tion, in  1793,  dated  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Frafer,  in 
his  report  to  Sir  J.Sinclair,  was  i8j«,  and  had 


the  ordinary^  and  the  other  part  with  the  execu-  /decreafed  919  fince  1755.    This  dccreafe,  how- 


tor  or  admmiflrator ;  this  is  required  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  creditors  and  legatees,  that  the  exe- 
cutor or  adminiflrator  may  not  conceal  any  part 
of  the  perfonal  eftate  from  them.  The  Itatute 
ordaios,  that  the  inventory  (hallW  exhibited  with- 
in three  months  after  the  perfon's  deQeafe  :  yet  it 


ever,  is  only  in  appearance,  *•  the  laft  enumera- 
tion, in  1755,  (of  2751)  fent  to  Dr  Webfter,  ha- 
ving  been  made  up,  when  the  caftle  of  Inverary 
was  fin1(hing,  which  required  a  great  number  of 
hands,  that  became  no  longer  ncceffary,  when  it 
was  completed."     There  are  about  600  black 

cattl^» 


I    N-   V 

Stwcnl  -Oockt  of  flieep  of  variour 


'c^ftle»  tod  firenl -Oockt  of  flieep  of  variour   crops  of  oats/ tiarfeyy  p^a,  rye,  and  gnfs.    The 
Weed$.  populaitioit,  in  1^7^/ftalied  bj  the  Rct.  Janfe» 

.  (%,)  iNTtRAftAT,  or  iHvERARYt  a  roysl  bo-»  Onmtf  fn  hisreport  to  Bir  J.'SfticUir,  was  3144, 
rough  of  Scotland,  in  the  above  pariih,  (K^  u)  'and. had  decreafed  tto  fince  1755.  The  number 
«nd  capital  of' Argyllfliirey  pleafantly  fituated  on  of  flieep  was  afbout  4500.  There  are  reliei  of 
a  fmall  hay  formed  by  the  jiindion  of  the  Aty  two  Dhiidical  temples. 
or  AoaiiOH  with  Loch  Fyne,  where  the  lat->  («.)  iNVtatTiN/K  town  in  the  above  panfh, 
ter  is  a  mile  broad,  and  60  fathoms  deep.    Hers    near  the  jun^ipQ  of  the  Aven  and  the  Spey ;  1% 

"' mites  ML  of  Forres,  and  i4'fi;tif  Elgin. 

INVERBERVIE.  See  BEaviE,  N*  3  and  5. 
INVERCARITY.  SeelMTsaQtJHAaiTY. 
INVERCHAOLIN,  [from  inwr  and  toMn, 
Gael,  a  rivulet.]  a  pariih  of  Argyllfliirey  in  the 
diftria  of  CowAL,  mterfeded  by  Loch  Streven, 
an  arm  of  the  fea,  for  about  8  miles.  The  cli- 
mate IS  rainy*  being  furroi^nded  with  hills,  but 
is  healthful;  a  native  died  lately,  aged  io<^  The 
population,  in  1791,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
M*Tavifli,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was 
504,  ancl  had  decreafed  440  fince  1755,  owing  to 
the  increafe  of  fheep-ferming ;  there  being  about 
14,000  flieep^  400  blaclt  cattle,  and  i4ohoriesin 
the  pariih  in  1791.  It  has  a  fea  cdaft  of  about  3 
miles,  and  is  well  fuppKed  with*4i(h.  The  old 
hufbandry  ftill  prevailed  in  17^9^  iisd  oats,  bear, 
and  poutoes,  were  the  chief  ^rops.  But  J.  La- 
mont,  Efq.  of  Knockdow,  has  introduced  the 
new  improvements  on  his  grounds,  which  have 
made  very  grateful  vietiirns,  aiid  are  beginning  to 
be  imitated.    ^ 

(i,)  INVERESK,  a  parifti  of  Mid-Lothiar, 
feated  on  the  lower  part  of  t^e  EsK,  and  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  in  one  of  the  iineft  fituations  in 
the  kingdom  for  extenfive  and  beautiful  profpe^s. 
The  climate  is  fo  falubrious*  that  the  village  has 
been  called  the  Montpelier  of  Scotland.  Hence 
longevity  is  frequent.  The  foil  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  diftance  .from  the  fea.  The  n<it 
ground  around  the  village  is  f«4ndy ;  but,  havir.^ 
been  for  ages  in  high  cultivation,  is  very  produc- 
tive. The  fields  on  both  fides  of  the  E&  are  na- 
turally fertile.  Thofe  on  the  SE.  are  of  a  clayey 
foil,  and  carry  great  crops  of  wheat,  &c.  Vet 
agriculture  has  not  been  carried  to  its  ut'moll  per- 
f»ftton.  Drs  Carlyle  and  Grie.vc  introduced  the 
wheel  plow,  and  their  example  was  foon  foJlowcd 
by  the  farmers:  There  are  3571  acres  of  ground 
in  the  pariih.  The  papulation  in  1791,  ftated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Carlyle  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, was  5391,*  and  increafcd  745  fince  1755. 
Of  the  occupations  of  the  women  in  thisparilli, 
particularly  ihofe  comnnonly  called  Fi/h-tiviirjf 
Kml-twivesf  ^nd  Salt-wrveyf  who  carry  their  fifli, 
greens,  and  fair,  daily  to  the  metropolis  on  their 
backs,  Dr  Carlyle  gives  a  very  entertaining  an  J 
not  unfavourable  account,  as  well  as  of  their  pe- 
culiar charad^er  and  manners ;  but  for  which  we 
muft  refer  to  Sir  J.  SincUurU  St^t.  Ac.  (Vol,  XVI. 
p.  15 — 10.)  as  \%  is  too  long  for  iofertioo.  We 
cannot  help  quoting,  however,  onccharadeiift- 
cal  anecdote,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  fpirit  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  fiih«wiv^s,  recorded  by  the  Doc 
tor: — '•  When  fpeaking  of  a  young  woman  »•?- 
ported  to  be  on  the  point  of  marriage,  *•  Hou' !' 
lay  they,  "  how  can  (lie  keep  a  man,  vho  caa 
hardly   maintain    herfell  ?"— I  he   whole    piriUi 


is  a  caftle,  the  princtj^K  feat  of  the  diikes  of  Ar- 
gyll. It  is  a  modem  building  of  «  quadrangiriar 
^orm,  with  a  round  tower  at  ea|ch  comer ;  and  in 
the  middle  rifes  a  fquare«one  glazed  on  every  fide 
to  give,  light  to  the  ftatrcafe  and  galleries.  Which 
hasy  from  withoat,  rather  a  heavy  appearance. 
This  qaftle  is  built  of  a  coarCe  latft  oliaru^  brought 
from  the  other  fide  of  Loch  Fyoe,  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  found  in  Norway »  of  which  the 
king  of  Denmark'%  palace  is  built.  The  late 
Duke  Archibald  founded  it  in  1745,  and  formed 
the  defign  of  an  entire  new  town,  upon  a- com- 
modious elegant  pla»,' becoming  the  dignity  of 
the  capital  of  .Argyllihire*  The  town  has  been 
rebuilt  agreeable  to  the  original  defign V^d  the  m- 
habitants  are  well  lodged  in  houfes  of  (tone,  lime» 
and  (late.  They  are  tully  eAiployed  in  manufac*. 
turet  of  linen,  woollen,  iron,  carpentry,  &c.  and 
plentifully  fupplied  in  the  produce  of  fea  and 
land.  The  planting  around  invesary  is  extenfive 
beyond  conception,  and  admirably  variegated; 
every  crevice,  glen,  and  mountain;  difplaying  tafte. 
The  value  of  the  immenfe  wood  at  this  place,  for 
the  various  purpofes  of  bark,  charcoal,  forges, 
paling,  funriturcf,  houfe,  and  ihip  building,  is 
thus  eftimated  by  Mr  Knox :  •*  Some  of  the  beech 
^  from  9  to  II  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
pines  from  6  to  9;  but  thefe  being  comparativ'ely 
few,  we  fhall  ftate-the  medium  girth  of  1,000,000 
trees  planted  within  thefe  bfi  hundred  years  at 
5  feet,  and  the  medium  value  at  4s.  which  pro* 
duces  L.4'00,000;  and  this,  for  the  moll  part,^ 
Upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plough,  being  chiefiy 
(^mpofed  of  hills  and  rock."  One  of  thefe  hiits 
nfes  immediately  from  the  houfe  a  great  height, 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  is  clothed  to  the 
fummit  with  a  thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamen- 
tal trees.  On  this  fumhiit,  Duke  Archibald  built 
a  Gothic  tower,  or  obfervatory.  The  afceut  by 
the  road  feemsto  be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular height  aboiYt  800  feet.  Inverary  is  45 
miles  NW.  of  Glafgow,  and  75  of  EdiiYburgh. 
Lon.  5.  o.  W.    La.  s^*  16.  N. 

do  INVERARITY,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in 
Angus-ihtre,  about  3  miles  fquare.  Agriculture 
is  improving,  but  retarded  by  the  want  of  enclo- 
fures.  Corn  ia  the  chief  produce.  The  popula- 
tion, in  2791,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Webfter,  in 
his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  929,  and  had  de- 
creafed 67,  fince  1755.  There  are  relics  of  two 
Roman  camps  in  the  pariO). 

(«.)  In  VE RARITY,  a  village  in  the  above  parifli, 
4  miles  S.  of  Forfar. 

(i.)  INVERAVEN,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in 
the  counties  of  Banff  and  E>gin,  about  18  miles 
long,  and  from  one  to  4^  broad,  watered  by  the 
A'von.  (See  Aven,  N^  1.)  The  foil  is  various, 
partly  light  and  dry,  panly  wet  clay  and  mofs; 
but  in  general  it  is  ftrtile,  and  produces  excdlent 


abounds  with  coals,  fiee-ftone,  and 


limc-lloni'. 


r  n  T         c  96»  )         y  ^  r 

There  arK  tboir  ir  ^AImm  ttf  dli^  jwrUh^  ll^  ^eAittT  ^  tnemb^  of  parHament.    Iq  the  time  bf 

fidet  MvtsSKBUftOH  and  FlMfMMOW;    XSec  0««itf  L  it  becadie  a  ro^  ttfldeQCeV  TheMotf- 

thde  articlet.>    Tbc  fitt«l  %8Mle<af  Pimkib  bmyB  had  lane  polftflSttia  in  thisi  towit,  whldi 

was  fought  ink,  in  is4p   T^eie  fte  alfb  kwrsH  wciie  faffeited  in  the  tttgn  of  Robeit  IL    The 

'"      and  the  ruimipf  the  hoiife  'F»iidl(eaDs  and  DetXYMeamaftad  conventa  in  it. 


Roman  atitk|oitRa 


where  Raadelpliy  %  of  MiuTa]r>  wd  in  Jnlf 

xjji,  are  ftiU  lifible^  i 

*(«»  3-)  Ii|TBRB3K^  a  tillage  in  the  abote  psaith^ 

ieated  on  a  Hill  of .  the  latoe  name^  the  8;  fidet!^ 

which  la  in  Che  form  of  a  crelcenti  and  nmnd 

which  the  BUc  ciroilaica  to  the  W.  withm  half 

a  mile  of  the  fea.    The  TiQsge  contaba  a  churcb, 

and  bad  ate  inhabitant ir h|  179a.    ft  Itea  4f  milea 

N.  of  I>a£wth,  and  6  £•  of  Edtnbnrgh, 

INVEROOmnS,  or)an   ancient  parMh  of 

lKV£RGOwR)£»     ^Sootlandt  in  Forfiurflu 


^bafaeonedenUetiadeio'coalaand  odierar^ 
lidea.  Rlieaxf  mileaKW.afEdinbiirgh.  L6tt. 

(x.)  IKVERCEITHKtVapkrifli  in  Banrshire, 
on  the  8.  bank  <M  the  Kt  rf  ii*t»  about  si  milea^ 
long  irooi  B.  to  W*  and  from  4  to  s  broad.  A 
confiderable  quantity  ofgrainiaTaifed  in  it.  Tie 

nulation  in  1793,  ftated  by  the  Ret.  J.  Mifnc^ 
ia  report  to  Sir  J.  Sincfair,  Wal  4^6  foola,  aiia 
had  decreaftd  xxi  finde  175^. 

(a.)  IlTSaxaiTHMtt  or   ^  IwtBRXSITMfNIEt 


now  induded  in.  that  of  Livt»  the  llrft  church  of  « town  of  Scothuid  in  the  coontf  ol  Aberdeen, 

which  Sa  ftid  to  fattve  beUa  Che  fiilt  place  of  wor-  iSmika-N/of  InTen]rT,'%^We  quote  the  above 

ihip  ereded  ion  the  N.  fide*of  tbie  Tay j  having  ^rom  the  Rer.  Clement  CrmwWs  JJiitftrfol  Oazeu 

been  built  bf  BoMfiMC^  $  kMte^trotii  Rome*  Hrho  "^^9  though  we  doubt  ita  accaracy»  at  we  find  ho 

landed  at  hkvergdlirie  A*  i>.  6io.  *  The.  £.  of  ^ch  ttwt  OMstioned  Hi  &V  J.  ^nckw^s  Stat.  At- 


Gowrie  made  a  prefent  of  the  Ihnda  of  LiiF  and 
Inmgowiie  to  JQexandcr  I.  al'bl^  baptifin ;  -w1^, 
after  he  cany  to  the  yrwl^^  tnnft  k^l^ce on 
thenif  wDGiein  he  narre#iy^enspeQ^noni  a  coin* 
fpincTi  In'  gratitiide  for  urMdb'be'Aade  bvet 
thefe  tandi  to jhejnonaftery  of  r 


(s.)  IHVBKKIILOR9  a  fMti  m 


oMcii^  land' the  Rer.  J.  Milne^  tnf  hia  account  pf  In. 
lerkeitbney^  (K^  i.)  ftn^ «« There  is  m  «»/&^  ifi 
fbe  paiiQi.''  (Vohn.  p.«7.)  P^apa  a  few 
IteaMl^bear  the  ehm-eh  of  lirrefheithny  haipB 
giten  fi«  to  tbemlUfikei  - 

INVERLIETHIKO.    See^iiiiBtLBiTwcii. 

(i.)  INVBRUKSnP,  anf  ancient  bttrgh  of  Scof. 


m.  long ilMI  Bltd  WI  ^  near  4  bitM»  ContauK  iadd,  iA  Inreraefa-lhhi^»  ip^bkh;  acdorAng  to  Bd- 


itig  7039acri^  walfrfd  bjrtfie  A^  ttdftfaeLunan, 
and  coimrriiending  tS^remarfhi&Ie^brtniootory 
of  the  Rbo  Ha^AO.  t%e  wia'lUbMo^  and 
the  ^aX  dj^'and  iertile»  prodiidn^'^obd.crd^  &t 
wheatf  bttkf,  JMta»  peabi  flax,  pdta|oe«, '  and 
tamipai'agriculhirebein^Tery  much  impro?e<t 
The  popiiUiScm  in  17911  l^ted  bf  the  Ret;  J, 
Carnegie,  inr  hia  repdrt  to  Sr  J,  Sindair,  waa 

17479  and  bad  nidpeaiedA6xfinteiYifJr»  '  * 
(a.)  IntBaaBiLoa,  f  Village  .In  theaboteparift, 
ffated  on  the  KaiLoa,  a  mile  above  ita  mootfa; 
containing  94  tradefinen  with  therr'  fainiheay  or 
about  470  foiila,  in'  X79i«  it  ia  ^  m.  K«  «f  Ar- 
broath. , 
(i.)  INVEI^KEITHING,  a  patifh  in  raHbire, 
watered  by.d^e  Kcith,  of  a  very  irregubn*  figure, 
extending  jmilea  W.  and  %\^.  but  above  a  ftiife 
in  breadth.  Tb^  climate  is  healthful  and'thebeo- 
ple  long  lived.  The  fbrface,  except  the  F\ntf  btlhi, 
IS  partly  fiat,  partly  rHsng  ground;  thefoil  iainofr* 
ly  a  ftrong  rich  clay,  with  feme  moor.  Huibandry 
19  mach  improfed,  and  rich  grain  of  all  kindk 
raifed.  The  population,  in  x  793,  ftated  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Robertfon,  in  hia  report  tb  Sir  J. 
Sinclair,  waa  aaio,  and  had  increafed'  %x(>  fince 
1755.  About  40  years  ago*  a  lead  minewaa  dl^ 
covered  t>n  Lord  Morton'^s  grounds^  but  the  bre, 
though  veiy  rich,  was  foon  exhaufted. 
(2.)  lavEB  KEITH  IN  G»  a  royal  borough  in  the 


e£e,  had  been  a  moft  opulent  dty,  ^maifcable  bar 
thevaftrefertdfFV^haiidSpaniarda.  In  alter 
tinaea  it  waa  utterly  ^eftroyed  bj  the  Daoea,  and 
bevei' agiiin  roftbied.  Near  thia  plade  werefouvht 
two  fieree  tiattlei,  oMd  between  ;Donald  Ballbcb, 
brother  to  Alexandef  tqrd  of  the  lilea,  who  with 
a  great  force  mvaded  Lo(^M>^ in  1427;  be  waa 
met  by  the  earia  of  Bttr  atod  Caithnefa|  the  laft 
wai  aain»  and  theur  forees  totally  defeaie^.-  fia|. 
loch  vetumed  to  the  Hlea  viHth  yi^  booty,'  the 
raaniobfeao^thofephmderbkgcbidtana.  Here 
alfo  the  Cami^ls  under  the  madquia  of  Arygll, 
in  Feb.  1645^  iTcelVed  fibb  Kfontroief  a  great 
overthrow,  wh^ein'ijjJuyfbU  in  the  aAion  atid 
Ipnrfiiit,  wStb  the  Idftf  duly  of  three  tb  the  I'oyal- 
ifta.  But  ^TbomaaO^tlrie,  the  friend  of  MonL 
trofe^  ^ed  of  hia^ounda,  whofe  death  fupprefl^d 
all  joy  for  the  vtdfory.  Of  this  borough,  there 
are  eo#  no  other  veftigerthan  fomc  paved  wbrka 
in  diffefent  phces,  vrbich  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  i^reeta.  Some  of  tiieold  Seota  hiRoriana 
call  it  the  emporium  tfthe  We/t  tfStotlarUL 

(4.)  Invbrloohy  CAf|T|.E,  an  ancient  eafile 
near  Foa^  VTittuM  in  Inteme&-ll]ire.  It  i^ 
adorned  with  large  towers,  which,  by  the  mode 
of  buildiiig,  (bem  to  have  been  the  work  dP  the 
Engiifb  in  the  tiine  of  j^dward  L.  who  laid  large 
fines  on  the  Scotch  l^rbna  for  the  ptirporc  of 
erecting  caftles.    The  largeft  of  thefe  isciflted 


abwe^arifh,  on  the  N.  co;»ft  of  the  Firith  of  Fortfc.    Cuming  Ttmer.  •*  The  cattle,  (ftya  the  Rei^.  Tha 


K.  William  I.  granted  ita  firft  charter,  andextend 
ed  its  liberties  confiderably,  which  were  retiewed 
and  confirmed  by  James  VI.  May  4th,  159^;  1$, 
has  a  provoft,  a  oailiea,  dean  of  guild,  treafurer, 
and  a  number  of  councilors,  fo  unlimited  thrt 
the  whole  borgefles  might  be  eledcd;  and  thefe 
connfellora  continue  for  life.  It  joins  with  Qaeeos- 
ferry,  Culrofs,  Stiflrng^  atid  Dutiftrmiinf?',  fn 
Vol.  XI!,  Part  I.  ' 


RsJ<isjn  his^'Stat:  Account  of  Kilmanivzig,}  ba^ 
lurvived  the  burgh,  and.  now  Aandi' alone  in  an- 
cient maspificence,  after;  banng  f^n  the  riveir 
Lqc^y,  that  formecly  filled  itsdWchts,  run  in/an- 
othter  conrfe,  4nd  outUvedaU  hrftory^  and  all* 
tradition  of  its  own  builder  and  age.  It  ia  a  qttad- 
rangularbuildin^,  vfhh'  tptshd  towers  at  the  an- 
gles,- meaftiring  3^3  vands^ievery  way  within  tlta 
•       •    '  ':'   %.\       '     '  '■         Wall*; 


walU«.  Tlie  towen  ^d  rainpavU  are  ibii41y  bfiSU 
.of  ftoxie  aod  liine»  9  feet  thick  at  the  botp8i9.aiiil 
.8  fee^  above*  The  topm  arr ikA  eotire»  oor  ane 
.they  filleaually  hiffh.^  The  wefterOMtheliigMfc 
and  largeftt  and  Joea  oot  £»rai  fto.harftheea  lefc 
than  50  iMt  when  entire :  The  rampart  bet«Mec0 
thein,  from  %$  to  30.— ^T^n  or  j%  yardjft  without 
the  vrallls  the  ditch  begins,,  which' furrojanded  the 
caftle,  from  30  to  4^feft'^broad.  T^e  whole 
building  covers  a))out  r^cso^yarda;  and  -withla 
the  QutQde  of  t)ie  ditcti  a|e^7poo  f^uare  yards, 
n^rty  i ^ acre  £i\gli(h.;--The whole  buildiof.woiiJd 
rer|uurefrqm  500  to  600  men  tq[^efeod;it.*rrFrom 
the  name  of  the  v^fterb  tower,  it  is  probable  this 
cakle  was  occupied  b'y'jLbe- Cf^mtngs  in  the 
time  of  Edw^d  J|  andprprio^is  Jto.that  period  by 
the  Thaoes  .of  Lpchaper^  among  others  by  the 
noted  BVnchc^  pr^CpeiTqr  of  the  ra^r of  Stvarf. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  this  ^aftl^  waapfipe^a 
^oyal  jfefif^eQce,  and  that  4he  famous  kag|ieb0» 
twixt  Charles' the  Great  of  Fradi^e,  ao4  Afb^ua 
JL  Qf  $qots,  had  beeii  jSgned  Chqf  gf»  the  fUrt  of 


'the  Scotch  monarcb'yViA^P*  700. 

;    INVERMAYtiiHa^emKrt*       ...  . 

yiot  parUh,  m  t^  !>V>)(5  V^  ^<^'i0^i.  (affqviffrjip 


Scottilh  poetry  for  i!s  Airh*  (or  Uiel^jr  w^hm^tb^ 
aiaofi9a.hou(b  ofljCpl^B^tfebep  is.feit?!^  u».'Q«!t  of 
.the ixvoftromf i^tp,an4)plee&iit  %»ot8  \xf  .the\'0)in- 
^ty«  ^nd  beiMg^ajJ  elegai^  roode^rn,i^v^/4li\r.»  .m9hj?9 
4  ftriking;  cOntrift  .^ith  an  ^qcient  tpwer  in  ^t^  vir 
xihity*  The  May  exhibits  fome  n^(ural.  Q^xioM^' 
SceMay,N°7.  •  ;,  '.:....,.  _;  ^ 

If.  (i*)  .INY^^iNESS;,  ,Qr  IiivEaffBssi^sHiREt .  a 
bounty,  of  ScQtkxul*  Jbouoded  00 1  )ie.  N»  by  Roia' 
'iWre,  on  the  B.  by  the^  fti»s  of  Nair^e,  MMiray« 
and  Aberdeen^, on  ^  .9,  by  thofe  ^  Perth  and 
Argyll  i  and  00  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  jOceaQ. 
.Its  extent  from  N.  tp«S.  ia above  30  miles  i  from 
.E^  to  W.  about.  Borr^he.  northern  part  of  this 
county  is  very  mountainous  and  b4rren.  Jn  the 
didri^  of  Gienelg  are  feen.the  ruins  of  feverat  an- 
cient (lacuLAa  TQwaav  fimiiar  }o.  tho(e  m  the 
Weftem  Ifles^  Sutheriaoidy  and  RoTs- Alices ;,  cob- 
eerning.  the  ufes  of  wHj^h'iaDti()uanes  ar«  not 
agreed*  (See  AacHiTtCTi^aE,  i45r^570.^  ^^^^ 
AUtward  appearance  th^y  are  i^und  and  tapering 
like  gfafS'houfeSn  In  the  heart  of  the.  wall,  which 
it  perpendicular  witbin»  there  are  horizoiual  gaU 
leriea  going  quite  round,  and  conne^ed  4^  fti^ira. 
Thefe  afcend  tow.ards  the>top»  .which. is  t>p<:u. 
7*b<-y  are  all  built  of  ftonc^  withput  lime  or  mor;- 
tar  pF  any  kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward, 
<*xcept  the  doors  and  the  tops;  out  th^r^.are  fe^ 
yrrk\  i'v  the  infidey  as  windows  to  the  galleries. 
From  Bernera  Barracks,  ifi  this  diAridt,  proceeds 
t}<e  military  road  to  Invernel'ft.  This  c;onnty  is 
m'ar^. divided  by.wati^r;  aod  it  having  af^ared 
honusL  late  fuvvey,  that  by  means  qf  a  canal  unit- 
ing'  LoCH'NeS^i     LoQH-QhCU,    lMCH-%,QjCHyf 

'and  I^ocHEiJit  a  cooimunication\iinight  h^-,  rea- 
dily opened  here  bc;tween  the  two  leas,  this 
^t  L'^^t  .work  was  lu^ij^rtiflLep  <tvcra]  .years  ago  on 
;f  llyie.\v/)rrhy  Q£';^.glQeat  nation,  at  the  expenfe, 
:aii'<V  under  the  Jnipe^tion,  of  government.  It  13 
bow  ( iS/c)  in  great  forAvardnefil  In  this  tra^«  Foit 
<;icoTjjc»  Fort  A'*^V**"^»T  ^^^  ^^^'^  William,  form 
v^hal^is  called  the  C/uJk  ^iortr'acrofs  the  illand- 
Uy  Qioans  of  Fort  George  on  ttie  E.  all  entrances 


)         IN  y 

up  th«^Fjrtb|*  tflSK^ardf  IsvcineAr  «•  freveuted; 
,Fort  Aiigwus  ci^bs  the.  inhabitants  midway; 
and  Bort  .WilUam  is- a  check  to  any  attempts 
in  the  Wr  ^  Oetacbmenta  are  made  from  all  tbc(e 
.jarnfons^to  Inscnieis»  Beroera  Barracks  oppofite 
tdtheifle^  $ky»  aod  <:aftle  ^Duait  10  the  ifle 
of  Mi4).  Other  fmall  parties  ut  alio  fcattered 
in  htUs  throughout,  the  country*  to  jrrevent  tbe 
'dealing  p(  cattle.  A  few  miles  to  the  S£.  of 
•Lpch-Loohy  ia  Glenroy,  or  JCmj^s  Fale,  Tbe 
^£.  end  of.  this  valley  opens  on  JbocbjSpey.  A 
fmail  river  pafles  along  the  bottom  of  the  ^aic, 
accompanied  by .  a  modem  ii0Bd«  On  the  dedivi- 
ty  oif  the  mountatos^  about  a  mile  from  tbe  riTer, 
on  cither  hand,  are  feep  frrcral  oaraUe)  roads  of 
gr^at  antiquity.  On  the  l<?W.-^e*  five  of  tbeie 
i'dads  run 'parallel  and.  clofe  by  each  othen  Oa 
the  bppoiite  fide  are  5  uher  roMS  fxadly  fimilar. 
.Thefe  roadf  are  30  feef  broad*  a^  -perfedly  hori. 
!zontal,t  and  extend  S  or  a  mi)ef^  i^  iength.  Their 
ufe  has  baffled  the  cdq]e6ure«  of  antiquaries.' 
Npt  far  €r<9ii-)^ort  Auguftus  foars  the  pointed 
fuipinlt;,'^  BlCf  Beyfst  wbich  is  efteemed  the  high- 
ell  mountain  ioBri^giii.  ^  Be  N-N£ViSir*  In  tbe 
dUlridai^^ljfdiro^r/Ai^ck,  Mordr*  and  Knoy- 
4]^,  .tb^  are^njami^ua  bays  and  creeks  along 
the  coait,  nu^yof  tprhich  might  be  etcel^t  Bihiog 

.\amaus,  lyid  is  (ympffA-  tQ  be  tbf  gi^  elcTated 
]ground \ljK.SiCQi\9fi^  Kipm  its  i^upMrous  lakes 
many.  (Ire^nna  d^cen^  to^ward  botn  k^.  In  the 
extenfivedtfiri^f  cajhui  BaDS^pH^'tiea  Loch- 
SPBY*.thc  fourceof  Uvs  Spey*.whic^proccediog 
eaftward  with'  an  incre^ng  aream*,. enters  the 
lliire  of  Murray  at  RothieinurebQ<f  <»^  having 
expanded  into  a  fine,  lake,'^ .  (See jSrEV.J  Not  far 
from  this  isfecn  the  Vbfty  top  of  CaiRNCoauM^ 
a  mountain  celebratet^  for^ts  beautiiid  rock-cryf- 
tals  of  various  tints.  ^  Thefe  are  much  efteemed 
by  lapidaiies;  and  fome  oJP  them,  having  the  lof- 
Yre  of  fin^  gems*  bring  a  very  high  price.  lime- 
.iioue*  iron  ore,;. and  lome'xracea  of  different  mi- 
neral^, are  found  in  the  county ;  but  no  micet 
have  yet  b^eo  worked  with  much  fncqtfik  Its  ri- 
sers, and  lakes  aiford  abundance  of  Cilmoo  aod 
4rouUv  1  he.  exteiifive  plains  which  iTurroand  the 
.lakes  are iu  gener<il  fertile;  and  the  high  grounds 
feed  ^auy  iheep  and  black  cattle*  the  rearing  and 
Telling  of  which  iathe  chief  tr^de  of  tbe  Inhabi- 
tants.<^By  the  fpirited  exertions  of  the  geiitlrmtn 
in  tlHS  popMlous  county,  the  commerce  and  tbe 
induftry  of  tbe  inhabitants  have  of  late  been  great- 
ly increafisd ;  and  to  facilitate  the  Communication 
with  other  parts,  application  has  been  made  to 
parliament  tor  leave  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  propri^- 
tor«»  of  land  for  improving  tbe  roads  and  eucting 
bridges  in  this  extenGve  ihiro.  The  common  peu- 
ple  in  the  high  parts  of  the  connty  and  on  tbe 
weftern  ftioie  fpeak  Gaelic ;  but  the  people  ol 
fafliiou  in  Invernefs  and  its  vicinity  uie  the  £r>g- 
liih  language,  and  pronounce  it  with  remarkable 

Sropriety.    In  thtscounty»  about  3  miles  E.  of 
jvcrnvfs,  was  fought  the  celebrated  balUc  of 
Cullodea.    See  Cullodek,  K^  a. 

(«.)  InvaavEss,  a  parifh  in  the  above  county, 
watered  by  the  Nsss ;  abaot  15  miles  long,  %nil 
4^  broad. .  The  air  ia  dry  and  healthful*,  and  the 
people  long  lived*   Plantations  of  tre^JS  arenume- 


Ooe'gettilcMB  inc  .{Aatitcd    ufbsl  braticW  of  education  ate  Uugtir.  The  f ota) 
porniUrtfoit^ln  f79t,  vral 'ji07»  Md  the  msmber 


151000.  -Masyicrcaof  grotnidf  lonAMfly  ,,  ,         ^ 

have  been  iml|nofedt  and  aUbrd  kMf^  cma^f  of  AmiiKfla  15M.  The  iowft  Is  gif««tied  l>y  a  pro- 


wheat*  bariefy  data*  peaa»  lye*  tiiriiip%  and  po^ 
tatoet.  Tbe  popttlatkm  m  179X1  ftated  by  the 
Rer.  Me£  R.  Role,  G.  WatfoD,  and  Ales.  Prefer,' 
itt  theirreport;to*8nr  J.Siiiclair»  was  loigtjf  and 
had  iacfeafed  797  finoe  1755*  The  number  of 
(faeep  waa  adMmt  1000;  of  hbrfes  foo;  and  6f  bkck 
cattle  1000.  There  are  x8  mill^  Jiut  mafeurea 
andpigaoi^tettfi»akeftiHG0iliip1aEniedo&  There 
are  ieveral  aotfouitiea  in  tbe  fuiriftv  fMuticulariy 
fimie  cainia^  a  Druidical  tanpto»  *aiid  a  Tttrified 
fort,  fuppofed  to  be  Fiaifl^  on  the  fuflumt  of 
Cra^  Fhairk%  near  tiie  tojam  (i<^'ft.^,  aAd  xijo* 
fect  above  the  nnT%  tbe  burnt  mattet  of  wfatcb*- 
vpon  beias  ekaaaiaed  by  fome:  mcmberB  of  the 


voft,  4  bifto,  dean  of  guildi.trMfbter,  and  14- 
^ounfellara;  and  haa  ^fticwrporatkmai  %  qf  whof«^- 
deaeonst  wkh  thAr  coiArMier«  ate  membera  ^r 
council.  It  haa  5  &irt,  land  liea  50  lailea  N£.Vf^ 
Fort-William,  and  106  N.  of  £diQburgh.  Loo*  4*- 
5*W*  Lah57.3o.N/ 
'  (4*)  iNVkaasss;  Nbv,  a  town  of  Georgia,  on 
tbr  Alatamaba,  ereded  fn'17^5  by  a'c^mpany  of 
emii^nints  from  the  Highlanda  or  Sdbtland.  In 
X73S  they  pr^ented  a  inofl  pathetic  remoaftraace 
to  Oen.  O^lethorp  agaurft  the  iotroduifiion  of 
flavea.'  It'liea  10  miles  from  Fredarica* 

INVERQUHARITY,  a  place  in  Forfvfhii^e, 
iia  the  paHft  of  KSrriemuir,  wh^re  thece  ia  an  an.* 


Royal  Society^  waa-byiham  jndgedrto'be  fwai  la-*  cient  Gothic  building  of  cut  ftone  in  good  repair, ' 


wu  (See  i^ihfn  Trmf.  for  tijk.  P.  K.  N"  ao.) 
But  *«  bow  ftroag  and  re^ieaable  foeiiec  (add 
the  aiiaiftera)th^4nlbaaly  of  thia  judtaaeot  nwy 
^pcar,  tt*caiiiia«enoftifee  flritb  thofe  a^io  have 
been  upon  tbe^rodu  and  exaoimed  with  atlentioo> 
the  rambatta*  which  iire  oompofiBd  oot  of  tndivi« 
dual  blddca^  but  of  coatinuttl,  eattenfive,  :and  nn*- 
breben  naflea.  The  lamparta  exhibit  evidcot 
propft  of  their  'banrtnr  uadet^ae  the  pcocda  o^ 
Titiificatiao*  on  the  very  foimdattoaa  whidi  they 
at  prefot  ^oocupyt .  afKl  confequemtly  are  not  voU 


ereded  bef&t^  the  1:5th  century*  The  walla  ane  9 
ieet  thick,  projeA  confiderably  near  the  top,  and  * 
end'ln  a  parapet  i  foot  thick.  Between  the  parapet 
and  roof  ia  a  fpace  for  a  or  3  tanftk  to  walk  abreail, 
and"  above  the  gate  3  fqoare  apertufea  threwg'h 
the  projedion  of  the  wall,  fo  placed,  that  a  ftonc* : 
dropped  through  them  muft  fait  upon  any  pevibn^ 
ilanding  ix  the  gate. 

;  dO •  INVBR8R flrif. [/»wiy?« Vuifnveffusf IaX.] • 
Inverted ;  reciprocal ;  oppofeo  10  direS.  It  ia  f^ 
called  in  proportion*  when  the  fourth  term  is  fo 


eanic  produdiooa.     (See  VitaiPtiD*  PoaTa.y  much  grea«er*than  the  third,  as  the  fecond  it 


Then  are  Ibme  reiifta  of  Oliver  Qromweira  foit' 
and  Eaaapaarta;  but  tmcbingi  except  rubbifli  ns 
numaof  tHe  caftleaoC  Macbeth»  Uakollm^Can-': 
more^asd  tbe  Cuiamtnga.  Theit  are.tw6  milW 
tary  roada  and  thiee  luriqBea  in  thepatifli^  whidi 
are  kept  ^^good- repair.  The  cbjef  riven  lake^ 
and  nwwMitaia,->are  tbe  Na»a»  LocH  Naaa»  and 

T0M1CA«HEUmfCH.  .     •'         ; 

(3.)  fanriaKEa;},  a  loya} boi^gb  in  tfacabove 
parifli,  eaDital  of  thei:oanty«  (N^  i.)  finely  ieated 
on  the  S.  Miik  of  tbe  Nefi^  oyer  which  there  ia  a 
ftone  bridge  of  7  archci»  It  ia  laige»  well  built^ 
and  very  MiiMilotta»  being  tbe  lafttown.of  any 
note  in  Bntau^  Ita  firft.  charier  Ma  graiiOad  by 
K.  Mak»lall  CasoiQre»  and  Ita  laft  by  JaQnea.vf. 
From  tbatporiod  to  tbe  Rcgrohittoo  in  ii88»  it 
had  a  great  trade  In  iklna^  oonb  and  jxialt»  &Cp 
but  it  dedtned  mnoh  till  17461  wheor  it  re^v^l^ 
and  haa  ever  fines  beeainaftate  of  rapid  improve- 
neat  It  haa  a  gceat  aur  of  politetteAt  a  plebtlfnl 
narkett  and  more  money  and  bufinefa  tfaah  could 
beeapeAed  in  fiicb  a  remote  part  of  the  illand* 
The  uhaoD  ftfliery  in  the  Nefa  \%  very  GopQder- 
abie» and iailet tOModonfiihmongera.  Bianchea 
of  the-  wodUeSi  Itoen,  and  hemp  mannfa^ttte^ 
with  taniieriea»  bnck*workSi  chancleriea;  ftc.aife 
aUb  carried  on  %  and,  in  confequence  of.  the-  ex>- 
cdlent  nailitary  roada,  there  ia  a  great  proportidb 
of  inland  ttade*  Invernefs  is  a  port  with  aocteeka 
dependent  JDpQQ  k*  part  on  the  Murray  Firth  to 
the  E.  and  prnt  on  tbo*  N.  of  tbe  town,  reaching 
even  the  S«  border  of  Caithoefa-fliife.  Tbe  har^ 
hour  is  lafe  and  commodiouay  aad  ia  kept  in  |0Qd 
repair.  Seven  veflela  beloog:to  tt»  meafiiriag  ntmi 
400  to  coo  tOQa»  and  manned  by  jo  teamen  &  be*> 
Gdea  9  boata,.  with  fia  noea  each. .  AnvcmeM  haa 
ievenu  goOd  icboola»  and  an  academy  ivascreded 
in  17879  on  aa  cxtenliFe  ifialvwheteln  ail  the 


lefrthen  tbe  firft  ;  or  ic/tnucb  lefti  than  the  third r 
aa  the  feoood  ia  greater  than  the  iirft. — Every  part 
of  matter  tenda  to  every  part  of  matter  with  a  force  t 
width.  iaalwayainY  dtr^  proportion  of  theqnan-*; 
tity  of  matter,  andian  iffverfi  dopltoate  proportton 
oftbediftarice.    Gturfh*  "     /    * 

{%,)  Inverse  ia  applied  to  a  maihier*of  working^ 
feb^nde  of  three,  drhichKieema  td  go  backwattl, 
u'e.  eotiBmitj  to  the  order  of  tbe  common  and^r^t 
red  rule:  fo  that,'  whereas,  in  the  dtred  rote/ 
]|iorer9<|oires  more,  and  lefa  requlrea  leTs,  in  thein— 
verferule,  more  requffe8lef8,and  leiatequlreamore; 
E.X>.an  tbe*dii^ed  rule  it  ia  (aid,  If  3  yds.  of  cloth 
coitaaa..  how.  much  will  6  yds«  09ft  ?    The  an-) 
fwer  is  40  a.  where  mote,  yards  require  more 
money,  and  feft  yarda  requhe  Icis  money.  -  But  ' 
in  the  mverie  4ble  it  la  fiiid,  if  ao  men  perform  a 
piete  df  work  in  4  days,  in  how  many  daya  laiQ 
40  men  perform  aa  much  ?  TheaniWer  ia  %  days; 
and  here  the  more  men  require  the  left  thne,  asid 
thd  ^er  men  the  more  time. 

(5.)  Invaaaa  MkTHoii  qf  FiuaioMe  ia  tbe 
mc^iod  of  finding  fioents^irom  the  fluxksa*  ^n^r 
given;  arid  ia  .fimiiar  to  MtitCtflciim  intrgralu^ 
See  Calculus,  §  i» 

(4.)  Ihvbesb  Mamba  op  TawpsNra  4a  the 
method  of  finding  the  cmre  belonging  to  a  given 
tangent ;  as  oppo&d  to  the  dired  method,  or  the 
fimUBg  the  tangent  to  a  given  ^Qirve.  AaytofiiYd 
a  curve  ^bofe  fubtangent  |a  athild  properiion'4 
tor-*^  and;^,  or  whole  fuUangeitt  is  equal  to  tf^ 
iemiordidatef  l»r  wbolb  fcboormal  ia  a  ;conftaiiC 
quantity;.  The  fokxtiba  of  thir  probleni  depends 
ctddBy  on  the  Itieaasa  aisriK^  or  tPLvziORa. 

{3}Iavaaaa  PaopoaTioif,4Dr  laraasB  Ration 

k'tbat  m  which  mons  requires  leia,  or  lefs  raquivei 

more}  eg.  iathe  cafexif  light  of  beatirom  a  hmc- 

nqoa  »bjea»  t^  l^ht  received  ia  Xoia  at  4i  gMMar 

JLia  4iftaoa;, 


V  N'  V 


di(Uner>  land  Mcatcr  at « lelii4iftBftci^<  fo  tbit  here   ivfcicb 
more  as  to  ^iftAQO^  give*  Wrsas-  to  li(ht»  and  kft 
dtllanoe  dvea  more  light.    Thia  ia  iiliially  eipctf*' 
fed  by  tbe  term  invtrjtijf  or  Rgdpt^mMlk;  aa^ia 


liiBBtea  br  MMtvtbg  HI  tte  Ml».  thofe 
I ymidk  oui^  to  Uv<e  Imd  is  ^taipptt 


tlie  caTe  abpve,  vh[<te  toe  Kgbt  is  ibvcHSNy*  or  te- 
ciprocally » as  the  fqiiaic  of  the  diftanct  %  or  kl  the 
iDTerfe  or  Rectprocal  doplieatc  ratio  of  the  dtf* 
taoce* 

(t.)  •  INVERSION. «./  [mver^  FrJfNV^ 
Latin.]  s.  Change  of  order  or  time*  fo  as  toiit 
the  Urft  is  firft,  and  firft  laft.— If  be  fpeaka  trwth» 
it  is  upon  a  fubtle  iwve^n  of  the  precept  of  Godf 
to  do  good  that  evil  may  ^me  ot  it.  JBrow)^— 
*Tis.  jttft  the  m»€Kfctt  of  an  ad  of  pariianenti 
your  lordfhip  Brft  ftgned  .it,  and  then  it  was  pafr 
ted  among  tbe  lords  and  commons.  Ikydrn.  -%* 
Change  of  plaoe»  fo  that  each  takes  the  g^oom  of 
the  other, 

(«•)  iNvsasiON  means  alfo  the  aA  whereby  any 
thing  is  tamed  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry 
and  arithmetic  are  often  pro^  by  invernon^  that 
ls»  by  contrary  rule  or  operation* 
'  (3^)  IiiVBasioM,  [imvert^mhk^  or  fy  hmrjfmt 
according  to  £aclid'a  14th  definttioat  Kb.  t.  is. 
inverting  the  terms  of  a  proportion,  by -changing 
the  antecedents  into  confequents»  and  the  conie* 

Suents  into  antecedents.  As  in  thele»  01  h  net 
» then  by  InTcrfion  biaiidtc, 
(4.)  iNTEasioK,  in grammar^is  where theworda 
of  a  phrafe  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  fo  natmrai 
as  they  nright  be;  r«^.  **  Of  all  vices,  the  molt 
abominable,  and  that  which  leaft  becomes  a  man, 
is  impurity.''  Here  is  an  inverfion;  theiuamral 
order  being  this  i  Impunty  bfhe  moft  abominable 
of  all  Ticest  and  that  which  teaft  becomta  a  man. 
An  inverfion  foOietimes  has  a  good  cibfty  and  ia 
%cry  much  ttM.  in  Latin. 

INVERSNAlDt  a  place  in  gtirlinglhke^  la  the 
l^riih  of  Bachaaan»  where  banacka  wereeveaed, 
afbd  foldiers  ftatknuldt  jn  the  bednning  of  the  iWt^ 
century,  to  reprefs  thedepcedatioos  oflrecbooters^ 
who  then  infefted  that  country. 

*  ro  INVERT.  Vf  a.  [nnmrt^  Litin.j  a.  To 
turn  uf^lde  downi  to  place  in  a  contrafy.  method' 
or  order  to  that  which  waa  before.— 

'  With  fate  intwied,  fhall  I  hombly  woo  ) 
And  ibme  prowi  prmce,  in  wild  Vumidia  bbm, 
pnytoacceptme,aadfd»etniyfcorof  tFMttw 

Alk  not  the  cauie  why  billen  ^xiog 
80  .loof^  delays  her  flow'rs  to  heart  .  -  ' 
And  winter  ftorma  OTtiwt  the  year.  -  ^lyM. 
-*Potf]r«aod  oratory  omit  thinga  eflenlaal,  and 
fmfei4  times  and  aAions,  to  place  every  thint^  in 
the  moft  .^t&aing  light.  fTatu.  a.  Tb  place-the 
Jaftfirft.— 

Yes,  every  poet  is  a  fool  ( 
9y  demonftration  Ned  can  fhow  it » 
Happy»  could  Ned'aflf«rrtof  rule 
Frof e  every  fiool  to  be  a  poet.  Prmu 

g. Tq  divert;  to  tnm  into  another  ^nna^^  to 
mbeaale.  Infteadof  this,cwit«/<4Mrifiterv«f«ii 
oow  commonly  ufedt-^Solyman  charged  htm  bili 
Irrly  with  nMitftMy  hia  tTcafores  to  Ms  ownpiv» 
yate  ule,  and  having  feoet  intel%ence  with  hia 
Mfmies.  KntdUfrHyforj  ^th  Turku       .      . 

INVERTED^  part.  aif.  io  mufic,  fignHka  o 
change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which  fbnn  a 
9^0Mi%  or  tn  the  parts  which  compofe  harmony  t 


Mtt  ooopcratidBiwtoolyimiderBdpiaAkablc 
but  greatly  ftdiitaltdi  by  the  letesblaoce  which 
one  note  hai  to  onothcr  m  diiferait  oftaves; 
whence  wci  dchve  tiio  powi^  of  excbangieg  one 
oQave  for  another  vritb  fo  nocb  propriety  and 
ibeods,  or  b^^  AMitiitnig  in  the  cxtrema 
thofe  which  ought  to  ha«e  occupied  the  middle 
Iblfon :  and  wm  ^m^  in  ovcnr  chord  tbcie 
loaft  6e  a  ftindimitil  ahd  mHawt  onte,  whkh 
ia  the  lame  with  that  of  its  gcmsiitiosi  tjmt  tbe 

baanty  of  melody^  aod  viric*y^  tfab  approKima- 
tioo  of  harasooyy  fkooacMly  obUR  the  coo^ofer 
to  chabge  that  Older  by  inverting  tbe  obosriSt  and 
ofeonfe^acMothedifpoBtloooftfaepMaa.    See 
CHoaoi    As*three  thhsga  may  branaafBd  in  fix 
different  orders,anidfoor  thm0dnft4t^^rookl  <e« 
ift  fiift,  that  apcfftd  dwMrd  «oold  be  fofceptOiie 
of  fix  fnverfions,  and  a  difwankdiord  of  aa*  fince 
one  is  coalbofed  of  Ibor  and  tbe  oter  of  thice 
founds,  aid  finee  faivcrfion  eonfitaonly  m  o  tmsr« 
politioo  of  odaves;    But  H  moft  be  obfarved, 
that  ki  barmooy  all  the  difcent  diTpofitkos  of 
neuter  folmda  anr  not  locbooed  aa  Inverfion^ 
whiift  the  fiime  founds  remahi  in  the  fcnvor  parts. 
Thna,  thisic  two  orden  of  the  pcrfea  chord  wtm 
fii,  or  CEO,  and  tH  fU  mit  or  COS.  me  only 
taken  for  the  lame  inverfion,  and  only  bear  the 
ikme name;  this fcdutes the  wbole  ioveifioos  of 
vrhichapecfett chord  la fttfoepUMe to tiwee:  that 
is  to  lay,  to  aS  many  hiverfiooa  as  thechord  con- 
tafaia  diffemt  founds :  for  tbe  r^lieatitea  of  the 
ftm^  found  are  here  reckonMaaOotlBnr^^   Every 
Unie^  thenefote^  when  the  ToiitiaKUvai.  a^ss 
is  hcWlfl  thelbwtftpaita,Or  if  thetodmnettal 
bafs  be  retrenched,  every  time  when  the  natural 
order  is  prefef^ed  in  the  chords,  tbe  hmmony  is 
dnea.    As  foonas  ihst  Older  ia  changed,  or  as 
foon  as  the  fundamenut  founds,  witboiabehig  in 
the  lower  parts,  are  heard  io  feoie  of  the  othcri, 
the  harmony  is  iavMNhl.    It  ia  an  faivcrfion  of  the 
chovd,  when  the  fandamental  found  ia  tian^ 
fod;  ieislikewifo  an  brrerfioo  of  tbe  batmooy, 
when  the  treble  or  mili^  otber  p^  naotea  as  the 
baft  ottgtit  to  have  done.     WbeMvera  dired 
chord  can  be  well  ffiacedt  Us  Ineeitaia  wiU  like* 
wife  be  fo  wKh  n^M  to  tbe  harmony  i  for  H 
ia  ftW  the  foodaoicolatfoccellbai.  Tfatts»  at  every 
boteoftheAMdamcntal  bafo.  it  is  bk  the  power 
of  tbe  cotepoflar  to  amnge  iSb/t  chdrd  at  plea- 
foie,  and  pf  coolcqoeiice  every  mbascnt  to  pro- 
duce different  taiverfions;  imtrUed  hO  does  not 
change  the  teguTaraad  fundamealil  fisooeiBoo; 
|m>vi(led  alfo,  that  the  diflbnaiices  may  always  be 
prepared  and  rtfolved  in  thfe  fome  |Mnta  where 
they  are  $rlt  beard,  that  the  fenfible  notfe  fluy 
olwoyaaTcend,  and  that  fiich  folfe  neUthxis  may 
be  ivoided  as  would  be  too  hasti  open  the  ear  io 
thefamepart.  This  is  the  key  of  thefo  hsyftttiont 
iKftiRfKatos  which  compoibrs  hove  made  between 
thofc  chorda  where  the  treble  ia  lyncopated,  and 
tboft  in  which  the  bifo  ought  lobe  fyobopatcd, 
aabetvreeiithe  ntoth  and  tbefocond:  it  is  thus 
that  m  the  firftihechond  is  dbeft,  and  the  dif- 
fonancemtbetieble;  in^eotbarai  the  chord  is 
revcrfed^  aad  the  .diflcoanoe  ia  the  baft.   Witb 
'  ,    rcfppd 


tJoaitoKcArr^ii' 
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\  tlHSD*    A$  f hft' 


tbe  htfomyt  k  bulbar «Bly  tolmMe  tlitiv  t»fr 


aeoooiit  of  its  Tiftft  difbttiGr  mm  the  <nher  fottodii 
which itMfent.tliQ  CAnmioe  kfii  harilK  Boltf 
tbde  added  founds  Ihoukl  be.  tranlpoftd  ia  tiie 
h^bcr  paitsi  as  Sometime  bappem  ;  if  tbia  jtraiif«> 
pofitkm  hti90i  mArtenwd  wiHi  nuch  att»  it  «ar 
produce  a  verr  bad  efibfts  andoew  «att  Ibil^be' 
hafpply  INNrfMdiAlioai  jUlM  aiimiba^ 
ioaad  from  ttediaid.  6ee jftthe  amle  AccMPr 
iathe 

mf      .  ^^^ 

pmpaf*   TIacpcnBft  nmwlMBa 
pmda«aait«ld^dd|raidoe.   Itery  time  whqi 
the  airier  li  diaai|edi^\aQd  Aa  baimooy  bHcitedt 


foaad  mm  tliecRani.  Bee jfttne  aititie  .ffccMPr  JiNiirA— i 
ia  tlie  Jiigftw/liMiwaiyb  the  cafes  wheo  iaaiwalwi.  lirWa»«i#i 
sisy  be  pwtffcA^aiid  the  chdtee  ol  fiieh  ba  aro  bis  palace 
pmpsr*  Tha  iMfeft  fcvswledBe  0^  tavngfm  de»  ofaUag^Bs 
pcadsenaitaldAddfaidoe.    Bterttimewbel   odartotb 


thereoiigba  to  be  good  radbpfor  h;  without 
whtchi  the  ooaMofer  ooli  &1I  into  tbe  vice  of  omr 
more  leoeot  moac,  ifbaethendody  of  the  treblo 
II  often  Kbe  avfaatJte  bA  ftooMte,  aod  the  bhfs 
always  nbe'vbat  of  vnt  trahMp  wbeie  cver|r  thiag' 
h  confMrnded^  fcveffedf  xUfoadensdi  witbooi  any 
other  aeaiba  than  to  fiibicrt  the  eftablHhed  oider^ 
and  to  rpoil  tbebannoMw 

*  INVBRTI^IMiY.  4dJ.  [tram  mmrkSi  m^ 
ooatrarf  octweafed  ordcr^fin-PlaciKg^tbe  fbtfc|NM. 
ofthee)«  to  the  bole  of  the  smdoilr  of* dark- 
ened roooH  ^"te  baiea^vAty  baidlkipoftheob-. 
.ieasabtoadiSMbHSf^pabrtad  on  the  paper*  on 
the  back  of  thetta.  J^Jmtt^s  Pit/in^nnkgj^ 
INVER0GIE.  See  Fseoos,  N°  6.  . .  .• 
(i.)  INVERURY4:a  |»rUh  of  Abcrdaenflitre^ 
cQOtaming  iabdnt  4noo  a6rss  of  gnavnd^  ^obrrcof 
fcareclr  aooo  aae  MaWe.u  (The  finl  ne«r>lbe  mam 
Donaad  Qry  js  a  ndi  light  mould  onAibedoi 
iaad>and.|nodtto^.ekorileot  Gn>|w  of  oatsi  bar-> 
kf,  tumipa»  bay,  aodiMCatoes;    Tbft  pvopola^ 


8o  *man|hbdifilt  ."gbofts* 

Thou  wUb  a  mantle  didft  invejf 

.  The  rifiag  world  of  waters^  .  *  MUtofu 

Let  thy  eyeaflime  forth  »  their  fiiUhftrei  * 

AMisf  them  witb  thy  lovdidt  finOesi  put  oar 

ThychoieeftlookK  Dtnk^mM 

t«To  place  in'Mfleffioo  of  a  rank  or  office^--* 

When  wtimSiiffQc  hjMom  churches*  that  which 

we  do  is  only  to  teilify  thatwe  inabe  plates  of 

pnUh:  velbit^  that  we  mv^  Gdd  hbnlelf  «iM 

theaB#iaiid  that  we  lever  them  fmn  common  uiea» 

iMaA— Alter  the  desth  of  tbe  bther  aitfaUihdp. 

br  Wae«i#nS^ M  that  high  dignity,  and  fettledln 

ilaoe  at  Lambeth.  Oaruitlmr^The  pniaice 

agies*  and  aO  countries»  batb  baen  to  do  ho*' 

ndar  to  thole  who  ate  mv^0ed  ^tOdb  poblk  antho^ 

riky.  AtUrbuty*  $*  To  adom ;  to  graee ;  aackithM 

or  ornaments.-* 

Hdnoprmuftt 
Not  aboonuMinted*  huv^  him  only ; 
B«t  figns  of  nobleocfs,  like  ftan,  fluOl  ihlne 
On  all  defenrers.  simk^ 

Thfe  ibolKbt  orer<arefttl  fitthem  far  thia  en^ 
groTsM 
.  Th«  cankered  heaps  of  ftnmg  adiiesfBd  gold ; 
For  4hfa  they  have  been  tho«ghtfnl  to  n^# 

Their  iMs  with  arts  and  martial  exereiles.  ii£wK 

•  Some  great  posentatci  - 
Or  of  the  tihrooes  aborer  Aicb  majefty 
Dbw^/ him  coming.  Mltom 

4.  To  confer  I  to  gi«e.r«lf  there  can  be  found 
f^A  an  teequaKty  bet wefentnan  and  man,  aj^thcie 
b  between  man  and  beaft,  or  between  foul  and 
bodjtlt  iMMiME^a  right  of  goverbment.  Bucon. 
5*  Tb  enclole ;  to  furround  fo  as  to  intercept  fuc- 
conrs  or  prosiftoni:  a^  th«  loaemy  invefid  the 
town*    ' 


.  _      _  (»l)  7e  Imtbst  a  to4»  on  toaT,  is  when  a 

tion  hi  S79U  ftated^  blr:tba^  Rev.  WiUiam  Datid-  general  hitending  to  befiege  it,  dietacfaes  a  body 

ibtt,  in  his  report  to. Sir  JhSmctetr*  #aa  jiu  and  of  horfe  to>  pofleft^all'tbe  a^renofes;  bto^mg  bp 

hsd  deoreaico  iS  fkiob  xtJ5«    ^  *  double  miC>  the  garrifon,  and  preventing  relief  fttMn  gettug 

take  of  Si».J6hnf8.compflar  and  nden-maker,  it  into  the  ptace,  tiH  the  army  and  artillery  are  got 

is  erroneovflyteted,  both  In  the  contents  of  voi%  upt»fonnthefie|e.  ^ 

♦  INVB8TI1OT.  mjr.  liawi^lirn/,  Latin,] 


IttTl 

vii.  whem  m  deatale  is  made  %s%  ^nd  in  the 
icneral  hides, 'Wfaete  an  increale  ia  ftated  of  a* 
Tbe.nnsnber  of  ihe^  was  looo;  of  horfes  130, 
and  blade  €nttle  1600. 

(s.)  InvmEway^  a  royal  borough  in  the  above 
VaxHb*  leatad  alt  the  conBns  of  the  Don  and  the 
(Jet,  hi  the  diftridof  theGaridch,  14  miles  NW« 
af  Abeideai*  It  vraa  made  a  royal  bufgfa  by  K. 
Robett  L  npoo  bis  obtaining  a  lignal  a idory  near 
it,  over  Comyb  ebri  of  Buchao,  Edward  L's-gen^ 
laL  Rschstrtars  being  loft  during  the  dvilwnrs^ 
Q.  Mary  granted  a  new  one.  It  ia  governed,  by 
a  provolt,  3  bailies,  dean  of  goild,  titafnrer,  and 
3  cottafieUosi.  Bytheexenions'of  thetarlefXj^n- 
tore  and  Dr  Thorn  the  pfOvoft,  ;ao  elegant  bridge 
was  built  over  the  Bon  in  1790^  at  theiS.  end.  of 
the  town.  Its  popfilatlan  in  1791  Was  ^6o«  It 
lies  52  miles  NK£*  off  X>lmdee«' 

(i.)  *  To  IN¥£8T.  tr«ui.  {hind^  I^iW  m<m$/ltM» 
Lat.]  1.  To  dre&)  So  cktthe ;  to  m^^s  It  1^ 
>«  or.«»fi6  bdbm  the  tbiaf  ftipenidoocdor  con^ 
ferred«"~" 

Their  geftwe  lad, 

|«vm|  im  hmfc  Ip^  cbedts,  and  war-worn  eoafh, 

Frcuniad  them  onto  ^he  gaamg:moon^    .. 


.         -  .Co- 

vering; clothings— The  fiieHsicrved  as  plafins  or 
moulds  to  this  land,  which,  when  coniblidated 
and  freed  from  its  MMfimri  fhell,  is  of  the  ftine. 
Ihape  as  the  cavity  of  the  (hell.  Woodward: 
^*  1MVB8TIOABLB.  mdj.  Xfhm  hve/thatt.l 
'^obfeftasehedout;  difeoverahe  by  mtiomd  di& 
qot6tion.-HPmally,  in  fuch  fort  they  ate  mMf^ 
jr«Mi9  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  general  rthe 
world  bath  always  baco  acquainted  with,  them, 
HMi«r.-4nMng  cvOy  we  prefern  Ids  good  be- 
forengreatert  the  greatnels  whereof  is  by  realbn 
01  «sl^(Mr,  and  amy  be  kntown^  &ohr^   : 

{!.)•  ralNVBSTlGATE  4.«.{Mai9«^L:t.l 
To  feaaeb  t)nt  t  to  find  out  by  raUonal  <Bih«i6. 
tlon.— i«t^i|r«iv  the 'variety  of  motbns  and  ft- 
gnrea  made  1^  the  otgana  for  articulation^  HbMr« 
T^Ftom  the  prefent  appearances  htveJHgate  the 
powers  and  forees  of  naSmei  ahd^ftwitbeleao* 
odnnt  fot  fotmr  dMmationa.  G6mi^ 
'  (t.)*INVB8TIGATIOMl  n.A[ikfak^aS^ 
Vr.mve0igatio,lJiLl  I. ThendofahemCdbf 
Wfakh  vff known  truths  aM  dilbotered^^lM  otU 
If  Che  mvffiigatidm  of  trbthi  bnt  die  Oommmiiea* 
tion  of  it  alTo,  is  often  praaifed  in  fiich  a  method 

aa 
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at  adCber  agrm  precifely  to  iyottetle'oriiuilytic. 

Kogrtilive  tnitli»  the  (latieiit  force  of  thogghtf 

hwj^tion  catoy  wbofe  filent  poweiv 

OoKBtneidttie  world*   •  ThmJU. 

ft.  Exaoilnation^— Your  travels  I  hear  much  of: 

my  own  Oiall  nevermore  be  in  a  ftvaiigeland»  but 

a  difigetlt  i^iv^igatioM  of  my  own  tcrritoriea.  Baff* 

(%i4   IvyE8TiQAi*ioii   properly  denotes  the 

ftaimng  or  finding  out  any  thing  by  the  tradsof 

the  feet;  whence  mathematicianst  fchool0eo»md- 

grammarians  nfe  it  in  their  refpedive  relearchet. 

(i.)*  XNVESTlTURE-ifc/.  [French.)  i.  The 

right  of  giving  pofleffion  of  any  manoTy  oflkoi  or. 

benefioew— He  Dad  refufed  to  yield  uptothe  pope 

the  hnfeMtutt  of  bifliops,  and  collation  of  eoclefi* 

aftiod  dignities;  within  his  dominions.  RMgh. 

a.  The  slA  of  giving  pofleffion. 

M  iNvisTiTUAE,  in  lawi  {§  tf  def.  i.)  tbc^ 
giving  livery  of  feifin,  was  anciently  attended  with 
a  gieat  variety  of  ceremonies*  At  firft  they  were 
made  by  a  certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards 
by  fucb  things- as  had  the  graateft  refemUance  to 
the  thing  to  be  transferred:  thus,  where  lands 
vron^  mtended  to  p^s,  a  turf»  ice.  was  delivered 
by  the  granter  to  the  grantee.  *  Intbeehn^yit 
was  cuftomary  for  princes  to  make  inteftitmc  of 
ecdefiaftical  benefices,  by  ddivering  to  the  perfbn 
they  had  chofen  a  paftoiat  ftair  and  a  ring. 

•  INVESTMENT,  n.  /.  [/«  and  vejmtia.^ 
Dielst  clotiies}  garment;  habits*- 

.    Ophelia,  do  not  bdievehivvowt;  for  they* 

are  brokers*  •  ^ 

Not  of  that  die  which  ttmrhtot^meMU  ihew/ 

SJMi 
YoQf  ny  1ord«archbifli0pf 
Whofe  fee  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained, 
Whofe  beard  the  filter  hand  of  peace  hath 

touch'd,     '  f      f       -       ' 

Whofe  learning  and  good  letters  peace  bath  to. 

tor^d, 
Whofe  white  mve/lmaiU  figure  innocence. 
The  dove,  and  everv  blefled  fpirit  of  peace; 
•  Wher^bre  do  you  10  ill  traofiate  yourfelf 
Out  of  the  fpcech  of  peaoe^  that  bears  foch 

.grace. 
Into  the  harfb  and  boift'rous  tongue  of  w^r  ? 

•  INVETERACY.  «.  /  llMveteNOith  Latin.] 
I.  Long  continuance  of  any  thfaig  bad  ;'obftinacy 
cdofiimed  by  timcf-The  mveunuw  of  the  pe<v 
pie's  prejudices  compelled  their  rulers  to  nudte 
ufe  ofall  means  for  reducing  them,  ^ddifon.  %. 
[in  phyficl  Long  continuance  of  a  dSfeaife.  ^ 

•  INVETERATE,  tfi^'.  [mwUratm,  Utin.] 
I.  Old;  loi^eftablifiiedp— ThecttftomofChriftiana 
was  then,  and  had  been  a  long  time,  not  to  wear 
gaiianda,  and  theicfore  that  undoubtedly  they 
did  offend  who  prefiimed  to  violate  fucfa  a  eni-> 
torn  by  not  obferving  that  thing,  the  very  htftte-. 
rate  obfervataon  whereof  wu  a  law,  fuffioient  to 
bind  ail  men  to  obferve  it,  unkft  they  could  (hew 
fome  higher  law,  fooie  law  of  Scriptovdo  tho 
oontraty .  Btitiir^^ltH  an  kntiU^ati  and  received 
opinion,,  that  .cantharides,  appli^  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  tiouch  the  bladder,  and  exnlcerate  it: 
Baecn^  »«.Ohftin4te  by  long  continuance.— It  is 
not  every  finfui  violation  of  cont'cience  that  cad 


) 
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qoendi  the  ^irit ;  but  h  m^  be  g'Imig  rnnte^ 
rati  courfe  and  oUtom  of  finning,  tiiak  at  length 
produoes  and  ends,  m  fuch  a  eorfed  eieft.  Souti^. 
— He  who  wflfies  fetne  honeftly  wBo  0ios«  an  eae- 
my  to  the  offender,  than  thepbyficbo  to  the  pa> 
tif»t»  when  he  piefcrifaes  baA  remedief  to  an  m- 
t»«rf«r«'difeafe.'  Dryik$N^u  a  well  niftitntcd 
ftate  the  executive  power  wilt-  never  let  aboies 
|row  inmeHratw^^  multiply  fo'fer  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  mnedien.  S^itifi,  ' 

«  7d  InvaraeATC.  v.  a,  {hvitgraterf  Fr*  in- 
vitet^tatil  ToR<«ndfeliUebytolig  contiBu- 
ance^^The  vulgar  oonceived,  that  novr  there  was 
an  end  givbn,  and  a-eonfammatioii  to  fiipeiftiti* 
oui  prophecieSi  and  to  an  anciekit  tacit  expeda- 
tion,  which  had  by  tnidifcioo:  bebi  tafofed  and  kh 
veterated  into  mens  flslods*  Jbras-^-Ltt  notatbe^ 
ills  lay  the  fault  of  tbefa-  fibs  opoai  huniah  natorf, 
which  have  thehr  prevalence  htm  Umg  «ttfiom 
and  iuveUrated  hkbit.  BmttU^*  • 

*  INVfiTERATENESS. »./  [Crom  iHvetermt:\ 
Lom  QontinuQuice  of'any^tfamg  bad;  dbftniacy 
conmned  by  time^-^AstiAie  hath  seodeRd  him 

•  KKwe  pcrfed  in  the  art;  Ibhsfth  the  imfeteratenefs 
of  his  malice  made  him  note  ready  failthe  execu- 
tion, '^(swm  Neither.  ^bft^hnkUratem/s  of  the 
mifelrief^  nor  the  prevalence  of  the  felhiaii,  (haH 
be  4toy  excnfe  for  thofe  who  wiU  not)  take  care 

^about  the  meaUag  of  their  words.  Ldch. 

*  INVETERATION.  n/.[imfeteratioyUk.] 
TheaA  of'hacdeoing  orconfinoibig  by  long  con- 
tinnance.    •     •    «        -     • 

iMUVtCiiraoii.  See  Ivtj^a. '  ' 
*  ^  mVdMOf^.  adj.  UmiM^  Latin.]  i.  En. 
vlOBS^'Allgaanl^^I  fliall  ispen  to  tbem  thetn. 
terior  'ftoiets  of  this  myfterious  art,  vi^out  im- 
poft^ve-or/MtdyfeMrefim.'ikidK^  stiifcelyto 
mcur  or  britig  hatred.  .This  is  the- mote  nfnal 
fenfe^^ilgameiBinon Ibundlt  an  mvidhtu afiair to 
g^ve  the  pteferanoe  to  any  one  ^  the  Gredan  he^ 
roes.  llro9^»r.*-*Not  to  be  fiaidier  tedious,  or  ra- 
ther hrvidinuf  thde  are  a-few  caofet  wl^b  bare 
contributed  to  the'ruiu  of  our  nsoials.  Sw(/t. 

*  INVIDIOUSLY,  ttfo.  ffeom  ciVNftMtf.]  x. 
Malignantly ;  envioufly.  %.  In  a  mimner  likely  to 
provoke  hatred.*-The  cleigy  murmur  iigaiaft  the 
privileges  of  the  laity ;  the  laity  itrouBovfy  aggra^ 
vate  the  immunities  of  the  clergy.  S^tatt* 

«  INVIDIODSNESS.  ft./,  linm amdim.} 
Quality  of  provoking  envy  or  baired« 
^  To  INVIGORATE,  v.  0.  [la  andvifwv/^.} 


To  endue  wkh  vigour^  ta  ftroigtfaen  ;  to  aai- 
mate';  to  enforce^    The  fpleen  is  hHioduced  to 
iavigorau  the  finifier  fide,  which,  dieted,  would 
rather  infirm  and  debilitate.  Browtt.^  ; 
,  Gentle  warmth 
Difclofes  well  the  eatth's  alt-treming  womb, 
ttntigoratmg  tender  feeds.  PkUl^. 

— >I  have  Nvca  When  the  prince,  inftead  ciuniigo- 
rating  Iht  laws^  aflbmed  a  power  6f  difpefifing 
with  them.  jtddif&ft.-^'So  one  can  enjoy  health, 
without  lie  feela^ligbtfome  and  hrvigoratins^n^ 
dple,  whittle  Ipurs  him  to  adioa.  SpeSator,^ 
Chriftian  gvaiea  audi  virtues  they  cannot  be,  an- 
lefs  fed,  mwgoratedf  and  animated  by  univerial 
charity.  Jtterktirv. 

*  INVIGORATIOK  ii.p  [horn  ittw^fratf] 
I .  The  aft  of  invigorating,    a.  The  ftate  of  being 

invigorate<i.T- 
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iovtgmtedd-^I  fipdln  tlkyf^If  aa  4ppe|ittve  ftcut* 
ty,  which  IB  always  in  ikf  v^ry  ti^igbt  of  a^mty 
aodffnmntf^«    Nftri^  >). 

*  INVINCIBLE,  a^g.  linvk$eihle^  Fr.  fitvtn.  ^ 
rr^i/ijy  LaL]  lafupenble ;.  uncopquer^ble  }  not  to 
befubdii^-*I  would  have  thought  her  fpirits 
had  beeo  mvhuibk  asaioil  all  jflTauFHs  oiF  aifedioo. 
^iMzi.^-ShouId  he  invade  their  coun.tryy  he  woul4 
foon  fee  tl^t  mvincHU  natton  wi^  their  united 
forces  up  in  anns..iE!)Rro//<j»*-  .    • 

The  ^irit  |;to#io8  m^c^^^.  •  HC^tou. 

— Tfaat.miftakea  W.Wc^  '^  ^  coniequence  of  i^ 
iwuibU  error,  icarpe  deferyes  the  name  of  wrong 
judgmeot.  Locke.-^l^  an  atheift  had  the  making  of 
hinieify  he  would  have  framed  a  coniUtutioa  that 
coald  have  k«pt  pace  with  hi9  infatiable  luftsbeeo 
invineible  by  intemperance,,  ^d  have  held  out  a 
thoufand  yean  m  ^.perpetual  debauch.  Bentkj* 

•  INVINCIBLE?«:S5.  »/.  [from  «nww/3/r.] 
Unconquerableqeft:  cpfuperabieners.  ^    >  .   ..    ,  . 

•  mVlNCIBI^Y.  tf^^^^fiiom.iirifw*^/^.!  Wu^ 
perably;  unconquerably. — 

Ye  haye  been  fear|e£»^in  hit -rig hte^ill  caufe ; 

And  as  ye  haye  r$oeivM«  i^  have  ye  dcxie^ 

Invhuihif.  /        .,:  Mikon. 

-—Neither  mvitationa  nor  t)ii^atB  avai)  with  thofe 

who  are  in^trrmcihij  iippededs  to  apply  them  to  their 

benefit.    J>eqaj  of  Pie^,  ^,  ;>  7    •,   .1  •    •         ^ 

*  INVIOLABLE,  adj.  ^gnwoLiUf  t^r,  ifrMahi- 
its,  Lat.li.  Not  to  be  prof^cjl }  not  to  be  injured. 

Thom  be  fure*  ihak  give  account 

To  him  whp  (eot/uif  wbofie.chaige  is  to  keep 
.  This  place  hivioiaBiet  aind  thefe  from  harm.  Wii» 
In  vain  did  Nature;^  fnilp  command 

Divide  the  waters  irona  the  land,         . 

If  daring  ihipSf  and  men  prophaoe*   . 

Invade  th'.fjMija/jii^  ipain  ( 

Th' eternal  fences  pvrrle^y 

And  pafs  at  will  the  boundlefs  deep.        Drfd* 
Ye.ian^pt.of  ^?'a>  be  (aid,  and  lifted  high 

Hirfainds,  npw  fpee }  thou  venerable  iky  j  *; 

Imviolable  pow'rs  I  ador'd  with  dreads 

Bean.ofyottttJSur'd.  Drjdftt, 

—This  bictbrigbt|  when  oor  author.pleafes,  muft 
and  muft  not  be  facred  and  iiM;ioAi^£.  Ldeke,  %. 
Not  to  be  broken.— The  prophet  David  thinks, 
that  the  very  meeting  of  men  together*  and  their 
accompanying  pne  another  to  the  houfe  of  God, 
Ihould  make  the  bond  of  their  love  infolnble,  and 
tie  them  in  a  league  of  mvioiahle  amity.  Hookrr. 
See,  fee,  they  johi,  embrace,jand  ieem  to  kifS) 

As  if  they  vow'd  fome  leaguflf  tnvudahle,   Sbak. 
3.  Infufceptible  of  hurt  or  wound.— 
Th'  ijme/o^i^  faints 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanced  entire.       MUt. 

*  lirVlOLABLY.adv.  [from  unmM/e.]  With- 
out breach  ;  without  failurCi^^Mere  acquaintance 
you  haveiione:  you  have  drawn  them  all  into  a 
nearer  line ;  and  they  who  have  cbnverfed  with 
you  are  far  ever  after  inviohblj^  yours.  Drydr^ 
The  true  pofledlon  of  Chriftianity  inviolably  en- 
gages ail  its  followers  to  do  good  to  all  men, 
Spratk  «     . 

•  INVIOLATE,  adj.  [h.^hlaie^  Fr.  inviolatuSf 
Lit.)    Unhurt ;  unii^ured ;  unprofaned  ;  uripol 
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But  let  hm^0fe  trii^th  be  always  dear 
To  thee  J  eveu  befdrefneodihipj  truth  prefer^ 

...    JJicniHVff* 
Ifthepft 
Can  hqpe  a  Midon,  by  thofe.9^utual  bonds 
Kature  has  t|BalM  between  us,  which,  though  I 
Have  cancell'd,  thou  haft  Hill  prefervMrnaiio/o/ff.* 
I  hex  thy  pardoD.  DaUHm^s  Sopbf* 

My  kwe  yourclatm  invieiatt  fe<mr09i; 
,    'Ti8wntinfste,lcanbeoQly  youxs.^  .  Sityd* 
In  all  the  changes  or  his  doubtful  flatet ; 
His  truthf  .like  Heaven's*  waa  ^fipt  innMatr*\ 

*  *  INVIOUS.  adj\  [inwust  l^tio.] 
untrodden.—-. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  his  love, 
And  virtue  inviom  ways  can  prove^ 
What  may  not  he  confide  to  do» 
That  brings  both  iove  and  virtue  too  ?    HudiB. 

*  To  INVISpAT^  V.  a.  [is  and  vi/nu,  Latin,] 
To  lime:  to  entangle  in'glutinousmattMV—The 
banifUoo's  food  being  flies,  it  hath  in .  the  tongue 
a  nracoiis and flinAjr cxtr^ty,*  whereby)  upona 
fuddeo'^emii&pnrit  Mv^/^j  and  entalugleth  thofe 
io6^s.  JBMtvi. 

.*,  INVISIBILITY.  «./  [i««(/?^if/4  Fr.  fipm 
in*v:fiblg,]  „  The  ftato  of  being  mvifible  |  impercep- 
tiUep^&.i^ ^4it.-r-They  may  bedemopftrated to 
be  ninttmerable,XubititutiogaMir  fioaUoeisforihe 
reafon  of  their  jm^^i/i/jr.^tf^,  . 

« IN  ViSIBLE.^'.  [«wt/f^/<r,  Fr.i0^/^/»,Lat.l 
Not  perceptible  by  the  fight  f  not  to  be  feen-*^ 
He  was  invijibk  that  hurt  me  fo ;        .  v 
And  none  inviflbU%  but  fpirits,  can  go.     Sidnif* 

The  threaden  fails,  .   * 
Qome  with  th'  invifibU  and  creepki§  wind* 
Dienf  the  huge  bottoms  to  th.e^irunrbw*d  fea« 

.        ShaJt. 
*Tis  wonderf)ii»         ,;    ^ 
That  9ai,ifmJbU  inftind  ihould  fraii^e  (hem  1 
To  loyalty  |uIearo*d,  honour  unta^ht.  .^ItfAi 
To  us  i^vi/iblef  or  dimly  feen,    ,  • ,,     . .  -  i 
In  thefe  thy  Joweft  works.     .  Milton^ 

^He  that  believes  a  God,  b^lievea  fuch.a  being  at 
hath  all  perfedioos;  among  whic^  this  is^one^ 
that  he  is  a  fpirit,  and  coi)fequently.  that  he  is  ««• 
wjibl^  and  cannot  be  fecn.  TiU^finr^lX  im^t 
eafier  to  make  one's  felf  imwJbU  to  othersi  than 
to  make  another's  thoughts  vtfible  to  mei  which 
are  not  viftble  to  himlelf.  Zorif^ 

•  INVISIBLY,  ad'v.  [fromijrW^i^/f.}  Hnpercep;. 
tibly  to  the  fight.— 

Age  by  degrees  inwJSblf  doth  creep. 
Nor  do  we  feem  to  die,  but  fall  afleep.     J}fnk, 

♦  INVITATION,  nf.  [iin>itation,  Fr.  kwtaiicf^ 
Lat.]  The  ad  of  inviting,  bidding,  or  calling  to 
any  thing  Willi  ceremony  and  civility.  — 

That  other  anfwer'd  with  a  lowly  look, 
And  fooQ  the  gracious  inintation  took.  Brydefu 

•  INVITATORY.  adj^  [irom  iwvito,  Latin.] 
Ufing  invitstinn  ;  containing  invitation.  > 

(l.)  •  To  INVITE.  V. a.  {jnvtio^  Latin  ;  /ot/Vt, 
French.]  i.  To  bid ;  to  alk  to  any  place*  parti- 
cularly to  one's  own  houfe,  with  in  treaty  and 
complaifance.— If  thou  be  in^viUd  of  a  mighty 


luted  I  ttubn^^nv-^Hia  fortune  of  arms  was  ftiil    man,  withdraw  thyfclf.    Eecluf.- 
niviolats    J9aiQM*s  Henrj  VII.—  He  comee  invited  by  a  yoiii 
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-^Whei^  much  compaay-  U  ^ited%  tlKA  tie  as 
fptrtng  u  poffiUe  of  your  cotfi.  S^tuJ^  »•  To 
fikaei'to perfuade ;  to induoe bv hope  or  plea- 
fare.— A  war  upon  ttu^  Turks  it  more  worthy 
than  opoo  aoy  olber  OestRfest  tiMittgli  fiidlllyand 
Iiope  Si  (i^obclft  might  ktvUg  tmt  otberchoice. 
Sucmd  ■ 

K<irartUioufach  ^ 

Createdi  ^  fucb  friace  haft  here  to  dwdU    , 
1 1  Ab  may  not  oft  vnute^  thosgh  fpilttii  xd  heav*!!, 

,Tovitttt)iee.  Jl^r/fon. 

—The  lihera}  coQtrihuiioiit  fiich  teidhers  met 
tvith  imed  ftill  to  mvite  more  labourers  into  that 

Shady  groresy  that  eafy  ficep  htostef 
.  And  after  tmlfome  days  a  ibft  repofe  at  night. 

{%.\  *  To  Intite.  v.  «•  [fVfvd^  Lit)    To  aik 
or  caB  to  any  thing  pleaGng.— 
An  things  ««vr/r 

To  pieftcefal  connfels,  JfitaMi. 

t  INVITBIt  «•/.  [from  jwvfirtf^)  ttewho  m. 
til)fes*?^11icy  forcibly  eut  out  aboctrve  voles,  facb 
ds  thdr  Itwiterf  atad  eB<)0ttrsgeif  moft  Ihncitdl 
K.  C&iWkf.— Honour  was  the,  aim  of  the  gueJIs^ 
and'htereft  was  thelbopeof  thexat^^fr.  SmalriJgg. 

Wines  and  cates  the  Ubies  gracei 
'  -  But  moft  the  kind  wviUr^i  <;heerM  fMX.  ^^, 

« INVlTlNGLY.'tf^  [froTii  Mviif^.]  In  fuch 
a  m^iner  as  invites  or  allures.— -If  be  ean  but  <freQ 
ttp  a  temptation  to  (ook  invitingfyf  the  bufinefs  is 
done.    D^f  of  Fifty.  -  • 

INUL4il  elecampane;  a  genus  of  tile  poly- 
ffttiia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenetia 
cJals  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  49th'  order,  Com^Jlu.  The  recep- 
tacle is  naked ;  the  pappus  Ample ;  theantberse, 
at  the  bafe*  ending  in  two  briftles.  There  are  a« 
lpecie8»  of  which  Che  moft  ii?R)arkable  is  * 

ImvlI  HkLBMioM*  oir  commonelecampane.  It 
Ss  a  native  of  Britun  ;  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  lake  of  the  root,  which  is  uled  in  medi« 
cine,  'pie  root  is  perennial,  thkk,  brancbilig, 
tnd  of  a  ftreng  odour*  The  lower  leaves  are  8  or 
f  inches  iongt  and  4  broad  in  the  middle,  rough 
on  the  ubper  fide»  but  downy  on  the  under.  The 
ftalks  rife  about  4  feet' htgh,  and  divide  toward 
the  top  into  feveral  fmaller  branches,  gamilhed 
with  oolong  oval  leaves  indented  on  their  edges, 
ending  in  acute  points.  Each  branch  is  crowned 
with  one  large  yellow  radiated  flower,  fucceeded 
by  narrow  four-cornered  feeds,  covered  with 
down.  It  may  be  propagated  in  autu mn  by  feeds 
or  offsets.  The  root,  efpeciaTiy  when  dry,  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  Xmell;  itstafte,  on  chewing, 
is  glutinous  and  fomewbat  rancid;  in  a  tittle  tim^* 
it  dilcovers  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by  de- 
grees  becomes  confiderably  acrid  and  pungent. 
It  poflefles  the  general  \-irtue8  of  alexipbarmicfl, 
and  is  principally  recommended  for  promoting 
expe6toration  in  humoral  afthmas  and  coughs. 
Liberally  taken,  it  is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  to 
loofen  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
large  qaantities  of  this  root  are  candied,  and  ufed 
as  a  ftomachic  for  iVrengtbenijig  the  tone  of  the 
virccra  in  general,  and  for  attenuating  tenacious 
juices.  Spirituous  liquurs  extract  its  virtues  In 
jrpat<»r  perfcftion  than  \v,Htc^,   Thi*  TonntT  fcarce 


.  ^  10  MSKMoai  mm  the  latter 
ro8 'anies,  whici  coBcreies  into  white 
takes ;  this  polTefles  at  ftHb  the  Bifoiir  of  the  ele^ 
cafnpane^  but  is  very  Apt  10  lofe'in  keepag. 
Ouiwafdly a|n)lied,  a  decoaiOd  otitis  iaid  to 
aire  the  Itch.  The  root  brulM  and;macerated  n 
urine  with  balls  of  afhes  and  wboclle  berries,  dyes 
ablueeoloor. 

«  Tc  iNflMBRATE.  v.  a.  [MMalnsiLat]  To 
(hade;  to  cover  with  ibades.  JX^  ' 

« INUNCTION.  «./  Imw^mmBtu^UtJ 
The  aA  of  fkneorinff  or  anointing^^Tbe  ^fe  Au- 
thor of  Nature  hath  placed  00  therumptwo  glin- 
dttles,  which  the  bird  cStches  hold  upas  aritb  ber 
bill,  and  Iqueezes  out  an  oily  finimcatf  fit  for  the 
Immakn  of  the  feathers,  and  daldlog  their  fila- 
mMts  to  cflbeie.  tbn* 
INUNDATJB.  BeeBOTAiir,  JMnr. 
(a^)*  INeNDAltON. «./  [hmi^tum,  Fr.  in^ 
undatrntaX.]  t.  The  overflow  of  Wat^;  flood; 
deliife.  JmmiMimi  thya  Comtl^  implies  lefs  th^n 
deluges— 

Ber  ftther  counts  it  dangeronSf 
That  flie  ihould  1^  her  ibrrow  fo  much  (way  s 
ibid  in  his  wUdom  baftes  our  marriage^ 
Toftopthe^MMiiAi/ioff  of  her  tears.  Sbak. 

«-^Tbe  iiime  IbduAtfioNr  was  not  paft  forty  feet  in 
flsoftpUbces;  (pthat(binefirwwildhihabitantiof 
the  woods  elcaped.    Bacon^^ 

AH  fountahis  of  the  deep* 
Broke  up^  (hall  heivk  the  ocean  to^ofoip 
Beyond  aU  bounds  'till  MMHla«M»rilb 
Above  the  higheft  hills.  Xkim. 

—This  iiundathn  unto  the  Egyptiana  happeneth 
when  it  is  winter  unto  the  ^thiopitais.  Brtwa'/ 
Fulgar  Emmrs*-^ 

Your  care  about  your  banks'ififeia  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods,  sod  inmidatiuu  near. 

No  fwefliAg  immdaiiom  Idfles  tiie  groonds, 
But  cryftal  currents  glide  within  their  booodi. 

^  Go,. 
s.  A  confluence  of  any  kmdv-4iiany  good  towns, 
through  that  iMrmfti^'ais  of  the  Wlb,  were  utterly 
waited.    Spefifit. 

(1.)   laUMDATIOtfS  OF  TUB  SCa^  StBTROD  OF 

GUAKD1NO  AGAIMST.  In  the  T^wf/kStMJ^d/ibe 
Society  far  tbB  Bmcouragement  9f^  Jrts^  far  1706, 
p.  238,  Mr  Bvamley,  or  Leeds,  pr<^ofes  the  fol- 
lowing method  or  conftruding  banks  to  guard 
againlt  the  inundations  of  the  fea,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fyftem  of  puddling.  **  In  embcffik- 
mcnts  (fays  he)  made  near  to  the  fea,  and  liable  to 
be  overflowed  at  fprtng  tides,  water  is  to  be  found 
almoft  with  certainty  at  a  few  feet  under  the  fur- 
fAc6 ;  and  the  great  bar  to  mdofure  or  embank- 
nfent  in  fuch  fltuatioos  being  the  difficulty  which 
occurs  in  giving  fuflUcieot  denftty  to  the  bank,  acd 
thereby  enabling  it  to  refift  the  fpriog  tidei,  the 
following  mode  would,  it  is  fuppoicd  (where  3 
fmall  portion  of  ooze  is  intennlxed  with  thefand.) 
becapable  of  binding  the  (amefo  firmly,  as  to  give 
it  a  dcnfity  fuffici«it  to  refift  the  impulfe  of  the 
tide.  Hating  firft  laW  out  the  ground  inteodcd 
to  be  embanked,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fix  puipp* 
at  one  or  both  ends  of,  or  more  ^pabes  in  the  lioc» 
capable  of  throwing  up  confideraUe  quantities  of 
water,  anrf,  in  proportion  to  the  work  intended 
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to  be  doo^to  liave  Mm  hmda^  vather  tlian  be 
10  any  tcfpSSt  deficient :  the  line  Ibouid  then  be 
draira  with.k  confvnuty  to  t^e  water,  and  the  (oil 
dug  over,  fuid  .pudflfedasa  bafeycbiltintimg  the 
fame  mode  for  every  5  or  6  inches  tbickneft  of 
Hoil  throws  on  abor^the  /urEaic^  and  guarded  by 
an  external  wall  of  loo^  earth  or  filt :  the  pumps 
at  each  end  fhould  be  fet  to  work*  making  a 
channel  for  the  water  to  nin  cen^ally  along  the 
bank»  andv<astiitft  as  it  could  proceed,  to  have  par- 
ties fta^ioned  ready  to  .puddle  it  iieariy  from  ^de 
to  fide;  which  being  brought  to  a  proper  confilf- 
ence,  another,  layer  Ihpuld  be  thrown  therebn, 
and  in  a  cvirving'fiiapey  narrowing  gpward9  from 
the  bafe :.  the  fitmis  procefs  in  paddling  fl^ould 
then  be  <^newed,  alternate  applications  of  frefh 
ibtl  and  .)fHttkUiiig  be  proceeded  on,  until  the  hauk 
h  raifedto  tfaeiieight  fufiScient  to  gnard  agamft 
the  hifffidt  tides.  Earth  in  this  puddled  ftate  b^ 
comes  ^ denifir  ai  to'refift  th^ Snipreffion  of  water, 
which  can  by  n^  means  penetrate  it ;  and  thougft 
the  experiment  has  not  to  my  knoivledge  been  be- 
^re  thought  of,  or  tried  in  mch  a  litmtionj  yet  I 
apprehend  it  will;  by  this  means,  ac^^'utre  a  com- 
padaefs  6f  fubftaslte,  fofiicient  to  witbftand  eyery 
conunon  eftbrt'of  the  tides :  af(er  it  is  once  com*- 
pletedtaod,  1^  ftrewing^a  few  bay  Vceds  on  the 
curving  fides,  it  would  probably  foqn  be  covered, 
with  a  complete  green  fward,  which  would  be 
forwarded  nsuch.  by  tha  moilture  exhaling  from 
the  adjoining  bttddled  earth ;  thus  anfijvering  the 
double  puipoie  of  making  the  internal  earth  co- 
Wive,,  and  promoting  vegetatipn  on  the  furface. 
The  idea  osjgiiated  in  >efle^ing  on  the  fondity 
attained  in  the  puddled  banks  of  canals^  &c. 
which  m<^ei  n^ght  probably  be  thus  applled'to 
purpofes  of  iinbounded  utility ;  and  where  under- 
draiYis  air  necefiary  toquft  land  floods  or  ftreams, 
care  might  be  taken*  ^tior  to  forming  the  bank, 
to  le;ive  profer  vapaincies  for  ^faeir  ituxption,  after 
its  completion,**.  .  ' 

♦  To  INVOCATB-  V.  a.  lirfw^,  Lat.]  T6  in- 
voke { to  implQj;^ ;  to  call  upon  )  to  pray  t6«— < 
Poor  icey^old  figure  of  a  holy  king  * 
Be't  lawful,  that  I  invoeate  thy  ghoft, 
To  he<ir  tfie  tamentaiions  of  poor  Anne.   Sifok. 

if  Dagon  be  thy  god. 
Go  to  bis  temple,  invoeau  his  aid 
With  foiciiineft  devotion.                       MtJfan. 
Here  rather  let  me  drqdge  and  earp  my  bread, 
'Till  vermin  or  she  draff  of  fervile  food 
Confume  roe,  imd  oft  invoeat^/t dbjailh 
Haften  die  welcome  end  of  all  nfiy  pains^  MilL 
(x.)  ♦  INVdCATIOlJ.  n.J^ltMvoeathfi,  Fr. 
mvocaih,  Latin.^    %.  The  adt  of  callingtupon  in 
prayer.— Is  not  the  name  of  prayer  ufual  to  figni- 
ty  even  all  the  (ervice  that  ever  we  do  unto  God  i 
And  that  for  fio  other,  caufe,  as  I  fuppbfe^^ut  to 
.^ew  that  there  is  in  religion  no  acceptable  d\ity, 
which  devont  mw^hn  of  the  name  of  God  doth 
not  either  prefuppofe  or  infer.  Hooker,    a.  The 
form  of  calling  for  the  aipftanceor  prefence  of  any 
being.—  '     '  .- , 

My  ityvoeathn  is 

Honeft  and  fair,  ahd  in  his  mtdrefs'  oam^;  Skik. 
—The  propofition  of  GrQtiUS  is  contained  in  a 
line,  and  that  of  inv<Katm  m  h^lf  9  Ijne/  fyafe. 
-I  w^llf^rain  myfelfto  btcathe  out  thi9  Riipm^ 

yoL.XlI.  PartI;  "  ' ;•  ' 


nm'M.  .BvweL^Ths  wliole  poem  is  a  pfayer  to^ 

fortune,  and  the  invocation  is  divided- between  the' 

t*»  deities.  J^iW^«  . 

(1.)  Invocation^ in  divinityrf  J  i,  drf:  x.)    S*e 

Adoka^ioh,  and  PkavERr     Th^  dffference  be- 
tween the  Invocation  of  Qod  and  of  the  faints,  aa 
prakSttfed  by  the  Papifts,  is  thus  explamed  in  the; 
jcatcdiifm  of  the  ccrutfcil  of  'fVent ;   We  beg  of' 
Gfod,  to  give  us  good  things,  'ifti'd  to  deliver  ua 
'  from  evil ;  bUt  we  pray  te  the  feiirts,  to  intercede 
.with  God 'and  obtain  thofe  things  which  we  ftand 
in  need  oft    Hence  we  nfe  diflTerent  fotms^i A  pray. 
log. to  God  aiid  to  the  fkints :.  to  the'  former  we 
hjf  hear  w,  ba^  mevti^  on  iis;  to  the  latter  we 
only  idjfffttyjhms,  "    T»e  council  ofTr^nt  ex- 
prefslv  loaches,  that  the  faintd  who  reign  with.Je- 
As  Cnrift  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men  ; 
arid  condemn  thofe  who  iriarntain '  the  cpi^trary 
doarine.    The  Proteftahts  I'ejrft  this  praaice  as 
contrary  to  fcripture,  deny*  the  truth  of  the  fad; 
and  think  it  abfnrd  to  fuppofe^  tb^i  a  limited  fi- 
nite being  iboutd  Be  in  a  m.jmner  opimprefenty  and 
at  one  and  the  fame  time  htar  akid  afteml  to  prayr 
ers  offered  to  him  in  England,  China,  and  Peru; 
Hence  they  rafer,  that  If  the  iaints  cannot  heir  u«, 
it  is  f<^ly.  to  pra/  to  them. 

(3.)l*vocATioKr,  in  poetry,  an  addtefs  at  the 
beginning  of  a  poem,  wherein  the  pdet  calls  for 
the  a0iftance  of  fome  dfvinity,  particularly  of  his 
Mufe,  or  the  deity  of  hjs  poetry. 

(x.)  *  INVOICE.  «.y/[Tlii8  word  is  perhaps 
corrupted  from  the  l?rench  wor^  envoyez,  fend.J 
A  caltalogtie  bf  the  freight  of  a  (hip,  or  of  the  ar- 
ticles and  price  of  goods  fcnt  by  a  factor, 

(a.)  Inyoicb  is' more  accurately  defined,  an 
aoccAmt  in  writing  of  the  particulars  of  m^rchan- 
dife,  with  their  value,  cuftom,  charges,  Sfc-,  tranfl 
mitt^  by  one  q^erdiant  to  ano|;{ier  m  a  diftant 
country. 

*  To  INVOKE.  1).  a.  [invoco^  Lsit: iffv^^r^  Fr.] 
To  call  upon  1  to  implore  j  to  pray ;  to  invoeate. 

The  po^ver  I  will  invoke  dwell;»  in  her  eyes. 

Sidney^ 
One  pectiljar  nation  to  feled 
Prom  all  the  reft,  of  whom  to  be  uivok^d.  Milt. 

the  fl^ilftil  bard  ' 

Striking  the  Thracian  h|rp,  inybkes  Apollo, 

to  make  his  hero  and  himfelf  immortal.  Prion 

INVOLUCELLUM.   S^  Botany,  G/^^f-   ' 

INVOLUCRUM,  in  botany,  that  fort  of  cup^ 

which' furrounds  a  number  of  fl6wei;s  together,' 

every  one  of  which  has  alfo  its  partiailar  perian- 

Xhium.    Itconfiftsofa  nniltKude  of  little  leaves 

difpofed  In  a  radiated '  miinner.    See  Botany, 

Index.  ,       "  .         .  % 

*  To  INVOLVE.  V,  a.  [involvoy  Latin.]  i.  to 
4nwrap;  to  coyer  with  lany  thing  circumfluent.— 

Leave  a'  (inged  fcottoqi  all  involved 
With  ftench  and  fmoke.'   *  Milton. 

—No  mau  could  inifs  bis  way  to  heaven  for  want 
of  light ;  and  yet  fo  vain  are  they  as  to  think  they  ' 
oblige^the  world  By  involving  it'  in  darknefs.  Dr- 
cfi^ofPietiir- 

|n  a  choud  involved  he  takes  bis  flight, 
Where  Greet;?  andtfojajis  mix-.d  in  mortal  fight. 

pry  den, 

a.  To  imply  t  to.comprife. — We  catitidt  demon; 

ftrate'  thef?  thhigs  fo  as  tb  fliew  that  the  contrary 

'^  '    *  •'    •  MxT\        ^'  neceflariic 
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m&xSkt^j  ittvolnjfif  a  coatradidioiu  TUktM*   3. 
Toentwift;  tojoin.- 
Hc  knows  his  end  with  mine  snvoh'd.  MUu 
4i  To  take  m ;  to  catch ;  to  coojoin.-r* 

The  gath'rin|f  number,  as  it  moves  along,    . 

InvohfejSi  vaft  mvolantary  throng.  iW. 

—Sin  we  fhould  hate  altogether;  but  oitr  hatred 

of  it  may  involve  jtbe  perfon  which  we  ihoitkl  not 

hate  at  all.    Spratt.r^ 

*  One  death  i'nWvrj 

Tyrants  and  flaves.  TAomfiai's  Simmer. 

5.  To  entangle.— This  reference  of  the  name  to 
a  thing  whereof  we  have  no  idea,  is  fo  &r  from 
'  helping  at  all,  that  it  only;  finrves  the  more  to  ra- 
yoh/e  us  in  difficulties.  LoeAe^^As  obfcure  and 
imperfed  ideas  often  invohe  our  reafon',  fo  do 
dubious  words  puzzle  men's  reafon.  Locke.  6. 
To  complicate ;  to  make  intricate. — 

Some  htvolv^d  their  fnaky  fblds.  Miltom 
-"SyUogTrm.is  of  neceflary  ufe,  even  to  the  lovers 
of  trud),  to  ftew  them  the  fallacies  that  are  often 
concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  miolved  difcourfefc 
Locke.  7.  To  blend  9  to  mingle  together  confu- 
^  fcdly.— 

Earth  with  hell  mingit  and  iotwAw?.        Milu 
•  INVOLUNTARILY,  adv.  [from  involim. 
^'3'*J__?^l]^^^^o»c«-  not  fbontaneouny. 


) 
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-That  it  oiaT  no  painful  vrarie  cndfiu«» 
It  tu  ftrong  latxMir  can  itielf  imme.        Bohherd.. 
•^England  was  a  peaceable  kingdoin,  and  but 
lately  inured  to  the  mild  and  goodly  gorenimeat 
of  the  Confeffor.    SfetUer.'^ 

The  forward  handy  itau^d  to  wounds,  oakes 


*  INVOLUNTARY,  adj.lin  ADd.voiuntarius^ 
Lat.  inuolontaircy  Fr.]  i.  Not  having  the  power 
or  choice^— 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along. 

Involves  a  vaft  involmtarv  throng, 

^  J^ll°>.«*"**y  ^*^*^'"' ^"^  ftruggling  lef»andfefs, 
Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  pow'r  confefs.  Pope. 
a.  Not  chofen;  not  done  willingly.— The  forbear- 
ance of  that  adion,  confequent  to  fuch  command  **^w«, 
^1^^^  ?»"^>  "  <^*"ed  voluntary  j  and  whatfoever    of  burning. 


.    Upon  the  ihaipeftbont»of  the  moft  fierce. 

Damek 
Then  cruel,  by  their  fports  to  blood  imtrU 
Of  fighting  beafts,  and  men  to  heafta  ezpm'd. 

MiUan. 
Toimar 
Our  prompt  obedience.  MUtw^s  Par.  Lo^* 
-rThey  who  bad.  been  moft  inm^d  to  bnfine&, 
had  not  in  their  lives  ever  undeigone  fo  great  fa- 
tigue for  twentv  days  tc^ether.  CUvmdoa^^Vfc 
may  hmre  ourwlve»  by  cuftom  u  bear  the  tixr^ 
mities  of  weather  without  injury.    AdSfim. 

*  INUREMENT. »./.  [from  tmvv.]  PhLdice; 
habit ;.  ufe;  cuftom ;  frequeooy.^--If  iron  will  ac- 
qilire  by  mere  continuance  a  fecret  appetite,  and 
habitual  inclination  to  the  file  \i  held,  then  how 
much  more  may.  education,  bemp  nothing  elfe  but 
a  conftant  plight  and  inmrsment^  induce  by  cuftom 
good  habits  into  a  reafonabie  creature.   WoUotu 

^  To  INURN.  T.  a.  Ijin  and  unh\  To  intooib  9 
to  bury.— 

The  fepulchre 
Wherein  we  iaw  thee  qnietly  inun^d. 
Hath  op'd  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  caft  thee  up  again.    „  ^ak.  HamU^ 

.  Amid'ft.the  tears  of. Trojan  dames  inunCd% 
And  by  his  loyal  daughters  truly  moum'd. 

Dryden. 

*  n^STION.  n./.  \inufti9t  lAtk.]    The  z& 


aidlion  is  performed  without  fuch  a  thought  of 
-the  mind,  is  called  involuntary.    Locke.'^ 
.  But  why,  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear  [ 
Steals  down  my  cheek  th'  imfoluntary^tar  ? 

INyOLUTA  Folia.    See  Botany,  GIo/r^\ 

(1.)  «  INVOLUTION,  n./.  [involution  Gtin  ] 
1.  The  aA  of  involving  or  in  wrapping.  %,  The 
ftateof  b€;jngentangled5  coni plication.— All  things 
are  mixed,  knd  cau&s  blended  by  mutual  i^vaJu^ 
tionj.  GhmvtWj  ScepjA.  3.  That  which  is  wrap- 
ped round  any  thing.— Great  conceits  are  raifed 
of  the  invblution  or  membranous  covering  called 
•  the  filly.how,  fomctimes  found  about  the  heads 
of  childreif.    Brown's  Fulgar  Erroun. 

(a.)  INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raifing  any 
quantity  from  its  root  to'^ny  height  or  power  af- 
ligncd.    See  Algebra,  Chap.  IIL  ,  _  „__.,  _.,^  ^  *.„«--,  «.pK— 

*  To  INURE,  v.a.  [m  and  vre.]  To  h?bftuate ;  to  be  the  lame  with  Fa  vmus,  worihipped  parti- 
te make  ready  or  wilhng  by  praaice  and  cuftom  4  cularly  at  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  the  Tyrrhene 
to  accuftom.  It  had  anciently  <wiih  before  the  fea,  f^om  him  named  In  ui  CaaTkUM.  Firg.jEn. 
thing  praftifed,  now /^.—Becaufe  they  fo  proud-    vi.  775. 

It  '!•***' u  ^^  4?"^  *  }^^^^^  '"'"^  *^«»'*  ^-^^^  ^"'^  •  '^''  INWALL.  V. a.  [i«and  «mi^]  To  indofc 

hean og  how  others,  whom  they  more  regard,  are  or  fortify  with  a  walU-Three  fuch  towns  in  thofe 

accuftomcd  to  ufe  the  felf.forte  language  with  ua.  places  with  the  garrifons,  would  be  fo  augmented 

i/c<?A-r.— If  there  might  be  added  true  art  and  as  they  would  be  able  with  little  to  imvaU  them- 

.earning,  there  would  be  as  much  difference,  in  felves  ftrongly.    Spenter  on  Ireland. 

maruiity  of  judgoienr ,  between  men  thcrtwitk  in^  (i.)  *  INWARD.  Inwards,  adv.  [uKveard, 
|.r.v/,  and  il.iit  which  now  men  are,  as  bttwecA  '  S.a.]  i.  Towards  the  internal  parts;  wrthin.- 

n..  u  .^at  Hie  i.o>^  and  ifinoccDts.    11  ohn—  The  parts  of  living  creatures  that  be  more  in- 


*  INUTILE,  adj.  limOilef  Fr.  imitili^  Latin.] 
Uf<^efs ;  unprofitabie.~To  refer  to  heat  anc^cold 
«s  a^compendious  and  imOile  (peculation.    Bacon. 

*  INUTtLITY.  n.f.  [fmailite,  Fr.  imaiJitas. 
Lat.]    Ufeleffnefs;  unprofiublenefs. 

*  INVULNERABLE,  adj.  {hevtdnerabU^  Fr, 
immlnerabitis^lMMi,^  Not  to  be  nirounded ;  Secore 
.from  wound.—* 

'  Our  canon's  malice  vainly  fliall  be  fpent 
Againft  th'  im/u/n^^tii^  clouds  of  heaven.  Shak. 
Nor  vainly  hope 
.    To  be  wvtdnerable  in  thofe  bright  atms* 
That  mortal  dint  none  can  refift.  Mihest 

VanelTa,  though  by  PaUa»  taught^. 
By  love  invtdnerable  thought^ 
Searching  in  books  for  wifdom's  aid» 
Was  in  the  very  fearch  betrayM.  Swfl. 

INUUS,  an  ancient  deity  of  Etnuria,  iuppofed 
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^'Arijf  BOnSh  i»iref  than  the  outward 'ildh; 
^Sacoru^Tht  medidnet  wfaick  go  to  thefe  ma- 
gical olntmcntt  are  lb  ftnmg,  that  if  they  were 
vfied  imwarJjf  tiMf  iiNrald  kill;  and  therefore 
the^  work  t^^tentlyt  though  outwards.  BofMi. 
4.  With  laltedfon  or  incorrity ;  ooocav«ly.«-Hc 
Sretchet  otit  hia  arm  in  fign  of  peace,  with  his 
Iveaft tending  miMt^.  Jhydafi  Dv^tf.  Shinto 
the  nind  or  thoughts^— Looking  m«aari  we  are 
4ricken  domh 7 'looking  upward  we  fpeak  and 
tyreraiL    BMrr^- 

CddHal  Hghte 
Shine  tmoardit  and  Ibe  feul^thro'  sdtkerpow'ra 
Irradiate.  MUtoiU 

(a.)  *  liiwaas).  ndjr.  .s.  Internal ;  placed  liot  on 
the  cmtfide  but  withm.—  '     " 

fie  «o«kl  not  reft*  but  did  lus  fton  t  heart  eat. 
And  wafte  his  hmard  gall  with  deep  de4)ight. 

Faify  Queen*. 
To  each  mward  part 
It  ihoots  invifibte.  Mi/GitoH. 

-^Sicknefs,  contributing  no  lefs  thafr  old  age  to 
the  ihaking  down  this  fcaliblding  of  the  body, 
may  dilcover  the  tvwtfn/  ftnvfhire  more  plainlf. 
i'ofe.    ft.  Reflecting;  deeply -thinking— 

With  oatward  fmiln  their  fiatt'ry  I  receiv'd; 
But  bent  and  imvard  to  myfelf  again 
Perplea'd,  thefe  Blatters  i  ro^l«r!d,4n*<vain. 

'  Prien 
3.  Intimate;  domeftic;  fanlIiai».-^Tbonghthe  lord 
cf  the  liberty  do  pain  bimlielf  all  he  may  to  yield 
cqnal  jnltice  unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but  great 
aMes'hfrk  in  ^O'mward  and>  abfolute  a  privilege. 
Spenfer. — ^All  my  Jnnvapd  friends  abhorred  me. 
MiAx,  1^.    4.  Srated'in  the  mind.-^ 

PriBoes  have  but  tbeir  titles  for  their  glories^ 
An  outward  honour  for  an  hnoard  toH.; 
And  for  unMt  imaginations, 
.They  often  feel  a  world  of  reftlefs  canes.  Shak* 
(3.)  *  InwAf^Di^fl*/:.  I.  Any  thing,  witbini  gene- 
'  raUy  the^sosrela.  ^idom  bas  this  ftnfe  a  ftnguhnr. 
Then  facff  ficing,  Jaid 
The  'w^aNbf  andtheir  fat,  with  tncenie  ftrewM 
^   On  the  deft  wood*  and  all  due  ntesx>erform*d. 

—They  efteem  tfcem  mofl  profitable  rbecauie  of 
the  great  quantity  oF  fat  upon  their^  in<ivarJs. 
Mortim*  t.  Intimate;  near  acouaintanee.  Little 
ufed.--gfr,^  f  was  an  iwward  or  his ;  ti  fl^  fellow 
was  the  duke ;  and  I  know  the  caufe  of  his  with^ 
drawing.    9hak^are* 

•  INWARD^^C  ad^.  [from  imuard.'l  i.  In 
^he  heart ;  privateiy.— That  which  i7Kuutrdij^4BSLCh 
nan  fliQuM  be,  the  church  outwardly  ought  to 
teftify.    Ho6ker.^ 

I  bleed  imvardfy  for  mv  lord.  Shak* 

Meantime  the  king,  \ho* inwardly  he  moum'd , 

lo  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  returned. 

Attended  by  the  chiefs.  Dryden. 

e.  In  the  parts  within  :  intemallyv-* 
Let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire, 

Confume  away  in  fighs,  wafte  inmardly.  Shak. 
^Caotbarides  he  prefcribes  both  outwardly  and 
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You  know  my  hawardnefo  and  fove 
la  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Ctaodte. 

Shah, 

INWARDS,    See  Inward,  J  i,  3. 

*  To  INWE AVB.  prcter.  irnvckte  or  mweavedt 

part.  pair,  inwove^  sniwovettf  or  snqveaved*  [m  j^id 

weave.]    i.  To  mix  any  thing  in  weaving,  fo  that 

it  forms  part  of  the  texture. — 

.  A  fair  border,  vmugbt  of  fuhdry  flowers, 
\Imwovettwith  an  ivy  winding  trail.       Spenf^r. 

Down  they  caft 
-Theur  crowns,  iwwove  with  amaranth  and  gold. 

MUtoK. 
And  o'er  foft  palls  of  purple  grain  irofohi 
Rich  tap'ftr^^  ftiflTenM  with  mwoven  gold.  Ptfii* 
a.  To  intertwme ;  to-  complicate.^ . 
The  roof 
Of  thickeft  covert  was  inwoven  Ihade.   Milton* 
;   *  T^  INWOOD.  V.  41.  {in  and  wood.]  To  hide 
in  woods.    Not  ufed« — ^He  got  out  of  the  :river, 
inwooded  himfielf  .foas*the4adies  loft  the  marking 
his  fportfiilnefs.  ,  Sidney* 

'^9  IKWRAP.  V.  a*  [ill  and  wrap-] .  x*  To  cover 
by  involution^  to  in w>lve.-^ 

And  over  himArachne  high:didnift 
« Her  cunnmg^web^and  fpread  her  fubtile  net, 
'  inwrapped  iiT  foul  fmoke.  Fedry  Queen. 

This,  as  an  amber  drop  inwraps  a  bee, 
:  Covering-  difcovers  your  quick  foul ;  that  we 
:  May  in  your  throilgh«(hine  front  our  hearts 
thoughts  fee.  Dryden* 

To^erplex  9  to  j^uzzle  with  difBculty  or  ob 


ArhtthnoU '  3.  With  inflexion  or  con- 


imaardiy. 
cavity. 

•  INWARDNESS.  9./.  Ifrcm  inward.] 
wacy;  familiarity.—* 


Inti- 


fcurity. — ^The  cafe  is  no  fooner  made  than  re- 
folv'd:  if  it  be  made  not  inwrapped^hixX  plainly 
and  perfpicuoufly.  Bacon.  ^3.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  following  examples  ihonld  not  bem- 
rfip  or  inrapy  from  in  and  j«^  rapiof  I^tin,  lo 
ravifh  or  tranfport. — 

This  pearl  (he  gave  me  I  do  feeVt  and  fee't ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  inwraps  me  thus, 
7  Yet  'tis  not  madnefs.  3hak. 

For  if  fuch  holy  fong 
.Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
'  Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 

Milton* 

*  To  INWREATHE.  v.  a.  [in  and  wreatA.\ 
To  fnrround  as  withj  a  wreath. — 

Bind  their  refpiendent  locks  inwreath*d  with 
beams.  Mitton. 

Nor  lefs  the  palm  of  peace  inwreathes  thy 
brow.  Thom/on. 

♦  INWROUGHT,  adj.    [ia  and  wrought.^ 
Adorned  with  work, — 

Camus,  reverend  fir,  went  looting  flow»^ 
His  mantle  hairy  and  bis  bonnet  fedge,  ' 
In<wrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  fanguine  flower  infcrib'd  with 
woe.  »  Milton. 

INYAMI,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Loango. 
INYCUSy  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily. 
INZACRES,  a  town  of  Dorfctihire.      . 
10,  in  fabulous  hiitory,  the  daughter  of  Ina- 
chus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Jafus  andPirene, 
was  prieftefs  of  Juno  at  Argos.    Jupiter  .became 
enamoured  of  her,  but  Juno  having  iusprifed  him 
in  her  company,  Jupiter  changed  io  into  a  beau- 
tiful heifer;  and  the  goddefs,  knowing. the  frau^^ 
M  m  a  ^  obtained 


J 
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iobtaiiied  froiA  ber  btijband  the  maal  ivliofc^  beau- 
^ty  fhe  pretended^ t(S  coipmend.  Juno  commabd- 
^  tfc(e  hundi-^^-eyed  Argufi  to  watch  the  beifer; 
but  Jupitec  fent  ^Lercuqf  to  dtftcoy  Afgud/ind 
feftore.  lo  to  her  liberty.-  jpuho  then  Tent  one 
of  the  Fnriesto  torment  her.  She  wandered  over 
the  greateft  pait  ,0f  the  earth,  kftd  crolTed  osts^e 
fea,  till  at  laft  fhe  ftopped*  on  the  banks  of  the 
>ri|e<-ftin!leiipbfed  to  the  tormentsof  the  Fury. 
jHere  JiipUer  reftbned  her  to  her  naturnlfbrm,  .af- 
ter *^hith  fte  brought  forth  Bpaphlis,  Afterwards 
ibe^inarn'ed  Oi^Rjs»  king  of  Bgyiit,  and  .Mated 
lier  fubjeas  with  fuch  mildnefs,  that  after  d^ath 
fhe ivas iworihipped  under  the  name  of  l£i &.',  Ac- 
cording'to  Hsrodotus»  "lo  was' Q^rrle^^s^way by 
'Phoenician  merchants^/who  wiihed  .to  make  re- 
'prifals  for  Eiirbpi,  who  bad  been  ftolcn  by  the 

jGreeVs..      .•. .  . 

,    JOAB.  [alo»,  Heb.  /.  e.  Fatherhood.;!  a  braVc 
'^general'of  the  Ifraeiitet  tnder  K.  DaTid^  thefoo 
pf  Zeniiah»  Bavidfs  iiibefy  and  btother  of  Abi- 
8HAI  ahd  As  AH  EL.  His  deleat  of  the  army  undet 
^Ab^fi^  Ilia  capture  ofvthe  foit  of  Zioit'from  the 
•Jeb'ufite^  aiid'  bis  ViAoriea  over  the  Moabites* 
^Fhiiiftines,  Edomites,  Syrians,  Ammonites,  and 
', the'  rebels  under  Abfalom  and  ^eba ;  as  well  as 
ib^  intercifRon  for  Abialomt.and.his  judictousad- 
vrc^rto.Daytd  agHtriftmournfhgforhis  aeathy  and 
againft  ^i!m.m^3^ofi;'  the  pepple,  am.  ircarded  in 
I  ,&  Saflf).  iiTTXxiv;    He  was  a.  faithful^  adherent  to 
.his  royal  un9]e,  ;n  his  adverfity  as  Well  as  in  his 
^Tprofperity,  and  ftems  .^o  haye  merited  n  m'ore 
grateful  retkirpy  than  be  met  with  on  feveral  occa* 
.£on^.    In  one^inftance,  Jndeed»  he  ferved- David 
rather  t<io.  &itkfully,  by  procuriitg  the  ipnrder  of 
the  brave  llfriak    But  his  difodience  to  David's 
orders  refpe^ng  Abfalom,  by  putting  to  death 
that  ungrateful  monfter,  was  certainly  an  ad  of 
;  public  j[uftice»  as  well  as  of  merdyto  his  deluded 
followers/ (See  AurktOM.)  Joab's  greateft  crimes 
appear  to,  have  been  his  treachferoufly  murdering 
..Al^ner  and  Amxsa  ;  (See  tbefc  JtrtJcles.)  for  there 
Teems  to .  have  been  nothing  crirarnal  or  treafon- 
dole  in  his  joinml:  the'^party  of  Abou  rjAH,  the  heir 
.appaVent :  and  for  thefe  murders  he  waajuftlypiit 
to  death  by  Solomon's  order,  A.  A. Cioiju 

JOACHIM,  a  Celebrared  monk,  bomat  Ce]ico» 
Bear  Coienza.  .  He  went  on  a  ^piljrrhnagc  to  the 
HolyXand^  and  on  his  return  joined  thd  Cifter- 
!!cians^  became  atibot  of  .Flora  ifv  Ca&bria»  and 
.founded  feveral  other  monafteries,  which  he  go- 
verned wi^  great  difdtetion.    He  was  regarded 
"by  his  followers  (See  next  article^)  as  a  prophet, 
^and  his  predidions^were  printed  in  a  work,  en- 
titled, The  JE^erUfiing  'Ht^pel    H*  wrote  feveral 
Other  books,  and  died  in  liox. 

JOACHIMJTES,  rn  cHurcli  hiftoif ,  the  dif- 

ciples  of  Joachim.    They  were  particular y  fond 

of  ctrt^ii* ternaries:, The  Father,  they  faid,  ope- 

.  rated  from  the  beginning  tjlll  the  coming  of  the 

'Son;  the'Sbn,Vfrom  that  timeto  tlftirsi  (A*D. 

ia6o ;)  and  frbm  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to 

,  operate'.    They  alfo.  divided  eyery  thing  ..relating 

*"to  men,  ta  xlitK^trine,  and  th^  manner  of  living, 

rinto  three  claHes,  according  to  the  three  perfons 

\  in  the  Trinity ;  The  firft  ternary  was  that  of  men, 

<^tpf  whom  the  iff  clafs  wds  that  of  married  meot 
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s^di  biMifedrattnig  the  ipliolrimod  bf  the 
Father  f  tbt'  ad  waft  that  oF  ^Mlfks,  irhich  had 
Jafted'dnring  the  tffki^of  tite-SQiii  andthe  laft 
was  that  of  ^e  mopki^  19.  wMpk  tjicv  w^is  to  be 
ito uaconnum e0bfioii of  gr^by  the IM^  Spi- 
rit ^  Thfe  fecond  teniary  wift%l^?t  o#.  dodnne,  vis. 
the  Ohl  'teftament,  the  l^viw%'^$A  the  ^?erla6iDg 
Oofp^l;  the  tit  they  aftriML|9.  tlu^  Fafiser,  the 
ftd tothe^m  and  thead'tj^r^h? -fiQiJIy  Spirit:  A 
liurd  teijiary,  cdttfifted  ^  .^  n^uNi^  of  livi^g^ 
viz.  under  the  Father,  men  liVed.  according  to  the 
flefti ;  under  thfe  Son^  6niyf.llfBdapcording  to  the 
ftA^iUfe  Spirit;  ^d.»t»}er  ttM^^^-Ohnft, 
ittiey  Hrere  to  live  according  to  the  Sp^it  qnly. 

miles  S.  of  St  Polten.  - 
,,  (x**.y  JOACHIMSTHAI-.  *  lo^rn  uA  yalley 
of  IB^sHemia^  ia  the  ctrcfe  ^  £lnbo!gcn»  £kdoos 
for  filver  mines ;  which,  from  A.  D.  1586  to  1601, 
yielded  305,790  nUMik^  *  The  town  lies  11  miles 
,  K^  of flnbpgen,  and  ^3  SS£..af  Doriaem 

(34  JOA  G«  1IK  St  d  Ai^>  a  town  of  Biiandenburgh, 
19  miles  6.  of  Prett<law»  and  ^1  NN£.  of  Bcilim 
Lon  j^.'s^.^E.of ^en(dt»    Lat-5S.-o.N; 

JOAG,  the  frontijer  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
^I'^AQAv  in^  Africa,  at.it*  entry  from.PiiaDia. 
It  contains  about  iooo  people^  It  is  funounded 
by  a  high  waft;  and  every  oiaa'%  pofie^JloD  is  aU 
ib  walled.  Mr  MungoPark  was  here  plundered  of 
half  hm  ^ffeas  hy  order  of  the  king  of  Kajaaga, 
becaufe  he  ha4  not  paid  the  ufoa]  duties  before 
entering  it«  He  was  at  iaft  refcued  by  a  Aephew 
of , the  king  of  KalTo.  Majpr  Reanel  places  Joag 
in  Lon.  9.  46^  W.    Lat.  xa*  %$•  ^' 

JOAL,  or  Ju:ilLA9  a  town  of  Afriqa,io  the 
kmgdom  cff  Sio,  on  the  iea*coaft,  where  the 
French .  haVe'  a  Calory. 

(t.)  jo  AN  1.  Q.  of  Kapfes,  davghter  of  Charles 
K.'Cf  Sicily,  was  born  in  13^6;  and  began  to 
reign  in  >345«  8he  marrisd  Andrew  K.  of  Hnn- 
gat'y,  Whom  flie  murdered,  to  make  room  for 
another  hiifband,  whom  Hiie  alfo  'murdered. 
lAswis;  K.  of  Hungary,  maithed  to  avenge  his 
brother's  death,  and  compelled  het  to  fly  to 
Prchrence.  Having  afterwards  recovered  her  king- 
dom, ihe  hiarried  a  sd'and'^th  hn{band,,but  hav- 
ing  no  childien  by  any  of  them,  adopted  Charles 
de  Ji}uras»  who  at  the  inftigatipQ  of  the  king  of 
Hangnry,  put  her  to  death  bet4veen  twomat- 
'treffes,  in  13851.  .  ..  -:  \  . 

(2.)  Joan  II.  ^.  of  Naples,  fucceeded  ber 
brother  Ladiflatis  in  1414*  aifd « b«|:ame  as  in- 
imnotts  for  her  debaucheries  as  Jo«n  I.  was  for 
her. 'parricides.  Her  ad  buO>andf  Jolm  count  of 
March,  imprifoned  her  and  put  to  death  her  par- 
amour Pandolfus.  She,  wis  liberated  by  her  fub- 
jei^  but  cbntihued  her  in&mous  courfes,  till  flie 

died,  A.D.jf4j:A. 

(3.)  JoAW,  Pope,  called  fay  Platfaia  John  VIII. 
is  faid  to  haye  held  the  holy  fee  between  Leo  I  V« 
who  died  in  8559  and.Benedia:  IH.  who  died  in 
S5«.  Marianus  Scotua  fays,  fhe  fat  »  years,  5 
months,  ahd  4  days.  Numberlefs  b^e  been  the 
controverfies,  fables,  and  conjedureS,  relating  to 
this  pope.  It  is  faid  that  a  German  gir),  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  man,  went  to  Athens,  where  (he  made 
great  progrefs  in  the  fciences;  and  aftcrwanfd 

came 
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iDwh-adinhiBi^  lint,  aftist  !;)ke  4eMh  ^  «{<«%.  ft« 
wM'cMbd  '||0|)e,^'«]«l  p^rfpPtBfd.  9^  oli^a*  »f 

tlignfitfi'  flw  wu*^  «rlllirgWld|«  and  as  flie  w!»8 
Smig'iD  a  ftitmn^vaeittkmMfO  ftlie  SafeeitiD  churclH 
(he  vat  ^eli««i«d*  b«litfetii*'*Uiei  CoUiiwfla  aod  St 
Gtem^t^t  «^rch, "in  a  pM^t  ftiw«t»i  tiefore  >a 
crowdx>ft>fOple#  and  died  ^m  the  4x)tv4H  85^  i.A 
.precautiDii  is  rvjspMrMd  toc.hav^'  bectv  aftfrwaidf 
take»  to  awd  fueh  another  accideot^  "b^F  placiag 
thep«pe^  afiler'  hk  eleAioB>  on  a  chah?  with  ao 
open  Jbat)  called  tko  vtifOm^hairy  wlieo  «  deacon 
came  aaoft  d^ooMy  behijid,  and  iatisfied  hitaietf 
of  the  pontiff's  fSeti  by  fieciin^. ;  But  this. pracau^ 
tioD,  If  ir  ever  otoinedy  has  1»eeti  loa^difui^di  <  ' 
(4.)  Jbam  OF^Aati^  or  the  Maid  opX>axsAi«8» 
the  greateftftmalo  patriot  that*  aay  age.or  caoil<» 
try  has  produced.  Her  eathufiaftic .  patnodfm, 
aftooiflUM;  inti»pidity»  and  melanoboly  fate*  a<> 
cordMfl:  to  ttlift  bi^riansy  are  (related  under  the 
article  Fi^iircEV  $'349  35-  But  a  judicious 'wtitef 
hi  the  MmMjif  ^ag.  bat  lately  proved  that  ihe^id 
HOC  fQli^  the  horrid  death  to  which  ibe  iraa  oon». 
daniied.  •<  The  biiiop  of  Beauvois  i&ys^)  is 
aecufed  by  all  parties  of  treachery  and  trick  in  the 
coaduft-  ai  the  triai  It  xvas  his  koowo  ptopeufity 
logaiKbi»eoda  by  ftTBtagem,  craft,  iDaooeurrrej 
fraud,  and  dextevityi^  He  feefcs  out  and  brings 
forwaTdikichteftiaBOBy  only  as  relates  to  ecclefii 
aftical  tdicAces/aDd  tbenrhaods  over  the  decifion 
to  the  iecularjodgnsi  "whate  clemency  he  in^akes^ 
Joan  (aysto  himvplii^Kcly»  "  Yo^ proimjaiitt^t^ 


indeed,  long' remain^  hfcreduTous ; 
tbey»«uft'  eUe  have  puniOied  thoft^  ^defiai^fics, 
wb«|fe  bumanity,  perhaps^  conipired'with  the  Bp. 
of  Beauwusi  to  withdraw  her  -froth 'real  ex^cu* 
tio^idow^-a  oeitral  chithney  of  brtck  and  mor- 
tar; OTi  «s  the  executioner  called  it,  ajfcafiMing 
ifpiqfi99u  '  The^ king  (dar  the  wo^ri  fhikined  no 
coMTontalion\  iiftated  to  have  received  her  with 
thcfe  WQjrdar  "  ^fte^Iitf  m'  amie<ifoy^  la  ires  hiM 
tffO€iWfi*m$hom  'Me  Dieu*"  She  is  then  faid  to 
bave.cpniaiuoiGated  tobiiB,  kneelih^;  the' artifice 
pra<fti^». .  fOur  author  -canAOtthhik  thts  woman 
an  imp0ftor«  and  he  appeals  to  Voltaire,  who,'  iii 
bis  proi^«ork8,.aUowf,  that  ih^  was  not  otie  of 
tboie  half  in&ne  eothuDafts,  eriipk>yed '  as  ^oofa  - 
to  inwrk.  on.  the  vulgar,  whom  the  6tie  party  cry 
up^asa  propbetefiBy'and  the  other  -ery  down  as 
a  witch;: but  that  ibe  was  a  real  heroin^,  fu- 
penor  t»  vulgar  prejudice,  and  no  lefs  renAark- 
able  by  foffce  of  nmid,  than-  Ibr  a  courage  and 
ftvength.unitfnai  in  her  Tex,;  l^his^opinion  is  fup« 
ported byiher  behaviour  iO'adveriity,  which  was 
God rwithont' tafokuce,  aud-ckaked  without  af« 

fe^tion.     y      '  1 

mJOANINA,  or  Jannina.  fiee  Janna,  IT^a. ' 
(14  JOANNA,  or  Hinzvan,  one  of  the  Co- 
MoaA  Is b A Kos,  between  the  Nyend  of  Madagaf^ 
C^tt**  and  the  coDtfoent  of  Africay  has 'been  govern- 
ed, -about' two  centurtes^  by  n  coiony  of  Arabs; 
and  ^exhibits -a  cnridus  inftance  of  the  flow  sip* 
proacheai  towards  civilization,  which  aretnadeby 
a'iinall  community,  with  many  natural  advantages. 
Of  this  African  iilaiid^  in  which  We 'find  the  lail- 
guage  and' outnners  of  Arabia,  aA' account  ha^ 
been.wntteii  by  the  late  Sir  W*' Jones,  for  the 
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my  enemies.?^-  '  ifVliUtrH.  Hijbire  de  France^  liv. 
XV*  page*7%»)  **  The. intention  of  theBiihop,' 
then,  nmft  have  been,  that  the  fecolar  judges,  for 
want  of  eridefnce^  ihould  fee  no  offimce  agamfli 
the  ftate ;  aa  the  clerical  judges,  notwithftaiding 
the  evidence,  had  declined  to  fee  as^  againft  the 
church.  A  ^tal  lenticdce  was,  (however,  pronoour 
ced ;  and  the  fuifHtnent  of  it  entruded  to  the  ec« 
cleitaftical  aothdfities.  Immediately  after  the  aa/a 
iieffy  •one  of  the  executioners  ran  to  tvro  frtara,* 
and  faidf  that  he  bad -never  been.ib  ihockedat 
any  exectttion,  and  that  the  £nglii|i  iiad  built  vp  a 
icaffolding  of'plaftor  tun  eehafimd  de  fiiatre)  ioXoi-^ 
ty,  that  he  coukl  r^ot  approach  thdcu^t,  which 
muft  have  caufed  her  fufieriags  to  be.  long  and 
horrid.''  {Pafyider,  Hifi.  d^OrUan^  IW.  vi.)  '^  She 
was  therefore,  by  fome  am^/SfA/contrrrance,  kept 
oat  of  the  reach'  and  obfervation  even  of  the  exe*- 
cut  toners.  Some  time  after,-  when  public  commi- 
feration  had  fuc<;eeded  to  vindidtive  bigotry,  a 
woman  appeared  .at  Metz,  ^o  declared  harfelf 
to  be  Joan  9/  Arc.  She  was  every  where  weU 
.  corned  with  «eal.  At  Orleans,  efpecially,  where 
Joan  was  wdl  knowii,  ibe  was  received  with  the 
honours  due  to  the  lifaeratrefs  of  their  town.  She 
was  a^aowledged  by  both  her  brothers,  Jtan  and 
Pierre  £Atc%  On  their  teftimony  (he  was  mar-- 
ried  by  a  gentleman  of  the'houfe  of  Amboife,  in 
1436.  At  their  folicttatioo  her  fentenoe'was  an- 
»ulk:d  in  1456.  (fU^.  de  la  PucelUj  par  P  Abbe 
4lenglet.  Mekmses  Qmicux  MmJinUt^  ^c.)    The 


vjiited  this.Hland,  oh  board  the-CM>codile  frigate, 
in  1 7^3.  On  anchoring  in  the  bay,  the  frigate  was 
foon  furronnded  by  canoes^  and  the  derk  crowded 
with: natives  of  all  ranks,  from  the  big^-born  chief,' 
who  wafhed  linen,  to  the  half-naked  (lave,  who 
only  paddled.  Moil  pf  them  had  lc>tjer«  of  rc- 
doromendation  from  Englifbincn,  which  none  of 
them  were  able  to  read,  though  they  fpoke  En^<« 
lUh  intelligibly ;  and  fome  appeared  vain  of  titles 
which  our  countrymen  had  given  them  hi  play» 
according  to  their  fuppofed  ftarions."  We  hai,'|^ 
£iiys  Sfr  William,  **  lords,  dukes,  and  princes^ 
6n  bdavdV  folicitlng  (Our  cuftom,  and  imp(»-tun- 
ing  nsifor  prefents.  In  fa<5t,  they  are  too  fenfibTe 
to  be  proud  of  empty  foundd,  but  ju(!ly  inHtgiheV! 
that  thofe. ridiculous  titled  wjjfaldferve.af''  mailts' 
of  diftin^ion,  and  by  atlra^ing  notice,  pr6^ 
cure  for.  tJtitm  fomeihtng  fubftantial."  The  a^- 
pearancc'bf  the  iflaad  from  the  bay,  is  thus  de- 
ficribcd  by  Sir  William ;  **  We  tvere  at  anclior  m 
a  bay,'  and  before  us  was  a  vaft  ahnphithe^atre,  of 
which  you  may  form  a  general  notibn  by  pi<5t'ur<ng 
in  your  minds  a  multitude  of  hills,  infinit^'iyva  red 
in  fizeahd  figure,  ami  then  Aippoliflg  them  to.be 
thrown  together,  with  a  kind  of  artlefe  fymrni  tryj 
in  all  imagioable  pofitions.  The  back  grour.'i  u  as 
a  feries  of  mountains,  one  of  which  is  poi:,Tt.d, 
near  half  a  mile  perpendicularly  high  from  t'  i-  :c- 
vel  of  the  fea,  and  tittle  more  than  thret  miles 
from  the  fhore ;  all  of  them  richly  clothec!  with 
wood;  chiefly  ^uit  trees^  of  an  exquillte  verdure* 

I  bad 


^    O    A  (    «7»    >  f    e  A 

?  ^«^  nratormountaiosof  a  ftupeiidoaa height    E^glifli  WWMrt  wiofii  toriofitf  IM  led 
in  WSles  and  SwifljrUmd,  but  never  faw  one  he.    there,  make  fiivMr«bl«  f«port«  «f  iWr  heasty, 
tore,  rcmnd  the  bofom  of  which  the  ctondi  were    and  ridUKft  of  apMNl,  dMpUyed  m  a  profoeoQ 
almoft  coQbQuaUy  roUing^  while  it«  green  futtniie    df  onmeiiti  of  gold,  £lm,  »aA  taid%  in  fona 
jofe  flourifhiog  above  them,  and  reoeWed  Mm      '        ■  ■ 

them  an  additional  brightncfi.  Kc«t  to  thisdif. 
t^nt  radge  of  hills,  was  another  tier,  part  of  which 
^  appeared  channingly  vevdant,  and  part  rather  bM*^ 
ren;  hut  the  coniraft  ^  colours  changed  even 
this  nakedncfs  mto  beauty  j  nearer  ftiU  were  uimi« 
pieraWe  mountains.  Or  rather  diflS^  which  brought 
down  their  verdure  and  fertility  quite  to  the  beach  5 
10  that  evenr  (hade  of  ereoi.  thm  r«Mi,«A  *^  ^ 


i  every  ihade  of  green,  the  fweeteft  of  <^ 
tours,  was  difplayed  at  oqe  view,  by  land  and  by 
water.   But  nothing  conduced  more  to  the  vane- 
ty  of  this  enchanting  profpea  than  the  many 
rows  of  paUn  trees,  efpecially  the  ull  and  gnciel 
ful  Aaacas,  on  the  ihores,  in  the  valleys,  and 
on  the  .n4gesof  hiHs,  where  one  tbight  almoft 
luppofe  them  to  have  been  planted  regnlavlylyy 
defign.    A  more  beautiful  appearance  am  (cam 
be  conceived,  than  fuch  a  number  of  eleMMit 
palms  in  fuch  a  fituation,  with  hixanant  X6p^ 
like  verdant  plumes,  placed  at  juft  intervals,  attd 
4howuig  between  them  part  of  the  remoter  Und- 
Icape,  while  they  left  the  reft  to  be  fiipplied  by 
the  beholder's  imaginaUon,  Neither  the  territory 
or  Nice,  with  its  olives,  date-trees,  and  typreflbs, 
nor  the  tfles  of  Hieres,  with  their  deUghtfnl  orange- 
groves,  appeared  fo  charming  to  me  as  the  view 
from  the  road  of  Hinzuan."    Thia  ifland  has  alfo 
been  defcribed  by  Major  Rooke ;  who  fays,  that 
1  J?amia  is  a^woper  place  of  refirefliment  for  the 
Jndia  fliips,  whofe  crews,  when  ill  of  the  fcurvy; 
Joon  recover  .by  the  ufe  of  limes,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  and  by  the  air  of  the  lands.  The  homed 
cattle  are  a  kind  of  buffaloes,  having  a  lai^e  hvrap 
on  their  fliowldeTs,  which  is  very  delioious  eating ; 
but  there  is  not  one  horfe,  mule,  or  afs,  in  all 
the  iflapd.  The  original  natives,  In  number  about 
fooo,  occupy  the  bills,  and  are  generally  at  war 
vith  the   Arabian   interlopers,    who   eftabliftw 
cd  tbemfelves  on  the  fea-coaft  by  conqoeft,  and 
are  about  3000  in  number.    Though  Joanna  is 
^otthe.largeft,  it  may  be  reckoned  the  principal 
of  the  Comora  iJlands ;  it  claims  fovereignty  over, 
and  exads  tribute  from,  all  the  others.    They 
Aave  a  regular  form  of  government,  and  exercite 
the  Mahometan  religion ;  both  being  introduced 
by  the  Arabians.    The  colour  of  thefe  two  races 
of  men  is  very  different:  the  Arabs  have  not  fa 
*eep  a  tinge  as  the^sthers,  being  of  a  Coppercom- 
plexiop,  with  neater  feature?  and  a  more  animat- 
cdcountenaiice.    They  confider  a  black  ftreak 
' imder  theeye  as  ornamental  j  and  this  they  make 
'  every  day,  at  their  toilettes,  with  a  painting  bruih 
'  ^rpt  in  a  kind  of  ointment.  The  ouftom  of  chew- 
ing the  betel-nut- prevails  greatly  bwre,  as  in  moft 
of  the  eaftem  countries.    No  one  is  without  a' 
purfe  or  bag  of  betel;  and  It  is  looked  on  as  a 
;  piece  of  dvility  to,  offer  it  to  their  friend  when 
they  meet  him,  or  take  leave.    (See  Areca,  N*' 
1 ;  Bbtel,  and  Pipe*,  N°  IV,  §  %.)  Their  reli- 
^  gion  iicenfes  a  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines. 
They  are  extremely  jealous  of  themi,  and  never 
allow  any  man  to  fee  the  women :  but  female 
;  ftrangcrs^are  admitted  into  the  baram  j  and  fopoe 


of  necklaces,  bnoekts^  and  ear-ringps :  they.* 
half  a  dosen  or  more  in  each,  through  hoie&bor* 
ed  along  the  outer  rim  of  the  ear«  ^Tht  menriiecm 
m>t  to  look  within  eye  of  indifference  on  our  fidr 
countrywomen,  notwtthftanding  they  are  of  fo 
dtfiereiit  a^omplexiosL  Oae  of  the  firftMonk 
among*them  being  much  finhtta  vith  aallaglifli 
ytang«kuty,*wilhcd  to  make  a  pofchafe  of  her  at 
theiMrioe of -5000 dollars  1  but  on  foeiaginfbnDcd, 
thatTthe  ladywosAd  letch  at  kaft  %a  tunct  that 
fym  m  India,  he  lamented  that  har  vf  liie  was  h 
hr  fupicrlor  to  what  he  cosld  affoid  to  ghe. 
Thefe  people  are  very  temperate  nod- Ahftemtoos» 
wine  Mng  fotbidden  th^m  by  the  Ulw^  hlaho- 
med.  They  are  frequent  in  praQrer^  attendhi^ 
thehr  mofques  j  or>4  times  a-day.  We  are  ^low' 
ed  to  jenter  them  on  condition  of  takiqg  offoor 
fhoet.  Thefe  buildinga  are  reg«|)ar,  hut  quite 
plain*  In  prayer  the  peoi^  proftrate  thonfelveB 
on  the  ground,  frequently  killing  it  and  ezpreffiog 
very  fervent  devotion.  Moft  of  the  people  fpeak 
a  little  BngKfh;  they  profeft  a  particular  regani 
for  -our  nation ;  repeat  that  ^  JoonaHman  and 
£ngliai.man  aU  brothers;"  and  aeter  lui  to  aik 
**  how  Xing  George  do?*  In  geoersd  they  ap- 
pear to  be  a  coutteons  and  well  di^fed  people, 
and  vtPf  fair  and  honeft  in  their  dealbgs,  though 
there  are  amoogft  them,  aa  ia  all  •other  nations, 
fiime'vkioully  inclined  t:  and  theft  is  much  prac- 
ttfed  by  the  lovrer  claia,  notwtthftanding  the  pn- 
niihmeot  of  it  is  very  exemplary,  hang  ampma- 
tion  or  both  bands  of  the  delinquent*  The  inha- 
bitants, like  thofe  of  moft  hot  and  tropical  cons- 
tries,  are  indolent,  and  do  not  impio<ie  by  their 
labour  the  richnefs  of  that  foil  with-whith  nature 
has  bieffed  thenu  Clunate  favoure  vegetation  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  requu-es  little  toil  in  the  hufband- 
man ;  but  that  little  is  denied ;  fo  that  beycMid 
oranges,  bananas,  pine  apples,  cocoa  nuts,  yams, 
and  purflain  (all  growing  QionMmeoufly),  few  ve- 
getables are  met  vrith*  Nor  are  tbe  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  ifland  inferior  to  its  other  advantages 
of  plenty  and  feitility ;  the  face  of  the  country  is 
very  pidureique  and  pleafing;  lofey  mountains 
clothed  to  their  very  fummits,  deep  and  rugged 
valleys  adorned  by  frequent  catarads,  cafcades, 
woods,  rochs,  and  i  ivulet9,  intermixed,  form  the 
bndfcipe.  Groves  are  feen  extending  over  the 
plains  to  the  very  ed^  of  the  fea,  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  cocoa-out  trees,  whofe  long  and  na- 
ked items  leave  a  clear  uninterrupted  paffage  be* 
neath ;  while  their  tttfted  and  overfpreading  tops 
form  a  thick  fhadc  |bove,  andkeep  off  tbe  feorch- 
ing  rays  of  the  fun.  In  the  interior  part  of  the 
ifland,  iiirrounded  by  mountains  of  a  prodi^bna 
height,  and  about  15  miles  from  this  town,  is  fi- 
tuated  a  facred  lake  half  a  mile  in  chrcumfarcnce. 
The  adjacent  hills  covered  with  lofty  trees,  and 
the  unftvqnented  folitude  of  tbe  place,  feem  more 
calculated  to  infpire  religious  avre  in  thofe  who 
viOt  this  fequeftered  fpot,  than  any  fan<3ity  m  a 
parcel  of  wild  ducks  inhabiting  it,  which  are  deU 
fied^  and  worlbipped  by  the  original  natives,  who 
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eoAlt  tiMm!^  tlieir  offtdct  on  aR  on^ortant  mvkabfeforfaispatienc^ifillietmdft  of  tbeoifiitf 

affiiifty  and  iacrifice  to  tHeau    Being  extremely  acaimoloted  and  extreme  adverfity.    Manyau-. 

averfe  to  condud  ftrangert  there,  they  ftipulale  tkiorB  bate  fappofed*  with  the  Jewifli  rabbinst  that 

that  all  giHit  ihall  be  left  at  a  place  fire  miles  from  the  charadtieT  of  Job  Is  entirely  parabolical,  or  fie* 

the  lake.  The  n^orfliip  fM  to-theie  bird!  enftret  titioiia;.  ln»t  this  is  highly  improbable,  as  not  or* 

their  iafety  and  tran^i^illityi  and  rendojng  them  ly  the  apoftl^  James  {cb«  t.  u.)  mentions  him  aa 


of  coorfeperfedly  tame»  they  fearle61y  approach 
any  one  who  goes  there.  The  Arabian  part  of  the 
iflandera  hold  this  baxbanaas  fuperftition  in  the 
utmoft  deuftaiioh  ^  hut  dare  not  terbtd  the  p»ac* 
ticeofit,fobigoMtoitatfetheotberSk'^   . 

(a.)  JoaMNAy.  a  .ti>wii  on  the  eait  fide  of  the 
above  iflaad,  ck>jie  to  the  fea*  at  the  foot  of  a  veiy 
Atgh  hill,  about  a  iftila  and  a  half  in'  sllpuit*  and 
3-4thaQf  a  mile^.lfmg..  It  is  the.  royal  rdldenee, 
and  contams  aboiA  lOo  houfes»  which  are  inclo* 
led  eithcv  wkh  high  ftone  iKialls  or  palings  made 
with  a  kind  of  reed  I  and  the  ftreetaare  little  nar- 
flow  alleys,  cxttfemely  intncate,and  forming  a  per- 
iled labyrinth.  The  better  kind  ol  hovUes  are 
built  of  ftone  within  a  cenvt-yard,  haie  a  portico 
to  fliield  tbem  from  the  fvo,  and  one  long  lofty 
room  where  thtyreceiieguefts,  the  other  apartf- 
meata  being  (acred  to  the  women.  ,The  fidet  of 
their  soomt  are  covered  withajaumberof  final! 
mirrors,^  bits  of  chinii  wate,  and  other;  ornaments 
that  they  procure  from  fliips  which  come  here  to 
refreihr  the  moft  fi^perbdf  .them  are  fumiflied 
with  cane  fophas,  covered  with  chintz  and  iattio 
mattre0es.    Lon.  44. 15.  £•    I^t.  t%.  30.  S. 

JOAO,  8t«  the  name  of  5  towns  in  Portugal, 
thus  diftinguiihed :  ; 

X.  Joap»  St  ob  FtrvDo,  in  the  prpvince  of 
Eftremadura*  33  miles  N£.  of  Thomar. 

1.  JoAO,  St  db  Monte,  in  fieira,  la  miles  SW. 
ofVifeo. 

3.  Joao,  St  9Jb  PEsaviEaa,  in  Beini,  on  the 
Duerc^  near  a  catan^  ai  miles  $SB.  of  I^mego, 
and  la  N£.  of  Vifeu ;  containing  $00  peo^. 
Lon.  XX.  36*  E.  of  Ferro.    JUt.  sJ-  !•  N. 

4.  JoAO,  St  oe  Pok  iQ  Beira,  yi  miles  NE.  of 
firaganta. 

r.  JoAo,  St  liit  Sines,  in  Eftremadura,  j  miles 
8S£.  of  Sines. 

JOAR,  a  town  of  Africa,-hi  BiyialU. 

JOARTAM,  a  town  and  kingdom  of  Java. 

(x.)  JOASH,  [vNT,  Heb.  /.  e^  the  6ie  of  the 
Lord.)  The  fon  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,,  the 
oDly  one  of  the  blood  royal  who  was  preferved 
from  his  gt-andmother's  bloody  maCTacre..  See 
AthaliahI  His  prefervation,  coronation,  re^ 
kpfe  into  kiolatry,  and  ungrateful  murder  of  his 
coufin  Zechariah,  the  fon  of  his  benefaAors,  with 
his  confequent  misfortunes,  and  merited  death* 
A.  M.  31X69  and  A.  A.C.  ^43,  are  recorded  in 
%  Kings  zf.  xii.  and  %  Chron.  xxiii.  xai?. 

(a.)  JoASH,  the  foH  of  Jehoahaa,  king  of  IfraeL 
Though  he  copied  the  political  idolatry  of  Jero- 
boam L  he  feems  to  have  had  an  uncommon  re* 
rpea  for  Elifhab.  His  laft  vifit  to  that  prophet, 
with  hit  repeated  vidories  over  the  Syrians,  and 
Over  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  with  his  pillage  of 
Jeruialem,  are  recorded  in  4  ^ings  xiii,  xiv.  and 
»Chron,xxv.  He  died  A.  M.  3x79,  and  A.  A.C. 
Sa6  5  and  was  fucceeded  by  Jeroboam  IL 
.  X'O  JO^  I  Heb.  i.  e.  patient.]  an  ancient 
inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz,  ^ft  of  Gilead,  re- 


a  i«a|f  charader,  but  the  language  applied  to  him 
by  the  Abnighty  himildf  in  £aekie1  xiv,  X49  ao* 
puts  the  matter  beyond  all  poflibility  of  doubt. 
Ifk  jthat  paflage  he  is  tanked,  with  Noab  a^nd^Da- 
niely  (who,  vre  are  nirey  were  no  fi^tmus  ch^ 
raders,)  aa  one  of  the  three  moft  righteous  per- 
6>ns  that  had  ever  exifted.  The  period  in  which 
Job  lived  has  alfo  been  much  difputed,  but  many 
paflageain  tbetiook  of  Jobphinly  ihow,  that  he 
flourifbed  in  the  patriarchal  age*  The  alkGona 
to  the  deluge  and  the  deftru^ion  of  Sodom,  and 
the  total  filence  of  Job  and  his  friends  with  re- 
%>efttothe  law,  (which  is  never  once  ouoted) 
and  to  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  out  or  £gyp4 
fliow  thai  he  muft  hare  lived  betwoen  the  former 
ami  the  lattev  of  thefe  events.  But  what  fixea  the 
chronology  of  Job  almoft  to  a  certainty,  is  that 
M*  aged  friend,  EUpba%  the  Temanitet  is  expreffl^ 
ly  recorded  to  have  been  the  fon  of  £sAO,  and 
the  father  of  Tbman^  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  xx.)  who 
is  laid  to^bave  built  a  city  named  after  himfelf,  in 
which  his  fiither  reGded,  and  was  hence  called  a 
TimanUe*  Alftedius,  in  his  The/mtrm,  Cbrcnplor 
^)  proceeding  upon  this  probability,  4xes  the 
anra  <»  Job's  fufierings  in  the  years  0^  the  worl^ 
a3309  and  a33x  ;  and  gives  two  genealogies  of 
Job,  by  one  of  which  he  makes  him  the  fon  of 
Uz,  or  Has,  (mentioned,  Gen.  xxii.  ax.)  the  tU 
deft  Ton  of  Nahor,  Abrahanl'^  brother;  and  by 
the  other,  for  which  he  quotes  the  authority  of 
the  LXX.  in  their  appendix  to  the  book  of  Job,  he 
Slakes  him  the  fame  with  Jobab,  king  of  £dom> 
(mentioned,  Gen.  xipcvi.  33.)  the  fon  of  Zerah» 
or  Serah,  th^  fon  pf  .Reuel,  and  grandfon  of  £(au» 
by  Baihenuith,  the  daughter  of  Iflimael.  Accord- 
ing to  this  genealogy,  ^iphas^  was  Job'a  grand- 
uncle,  which  is  not  improbable.  Alftedius  ali^ 
tells  us,  that  Dinab,  Jacob's  daughter,  was  Job's 
wife.  Dr  Watkins»  in  his  ^gr.  and  Hift.  Dia. 
fixes  the  birth  of  Job  to  about  A.  A.  C.  1700.  The 
diefcent  of  Elihu,  alfo  (mentioned  in  chap,  xxxii. 
ver.  a.)  from  Bitz,  the  fecond  fon  of  Nahor,  (Gen. 
xxii.  at.)  is  an  additional  con^rmationi  that  Job 
lived  about  this  period.  n  " 

(s,)  Job,  the  book  of,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  containing  a  narrative  of  Job[s 
misfortunest  the  uncharitable  furmifes  of  his 
friends,  and  his  final  reftoration  to  profperity. 
Tbofe  who  have  fuppoled  Job  to  be  a  fi^itious 
character,  have  fiincied  the  book  pf  Jpb  to  be  dra- 
matic. But  this  book  will  be  read  with  moft  in. 
ftru^ion  by  thofe  who  ^nQder  it  as  a  Gmple 
narrative  of  fads,  left  on  record  to  remind  us^^ 
that  though  *•  Man  is  bom  to  trouble,"  and  al- 
though many  trials  and  difficulties  frequently  em- 
bitter the  cup  oi  mortals,  jet  the  defign  of  the 
Almighty  in  permitting  theie  afflidions,  is  for  our 
ultimate  profit  and  welfare.  In  the  account  wq 
have  of  the^<  Sons  of  God  prefenting  themiblves," 
&c.  and  the  agency  by  which  Job  was  tried  and 
afflided,  the  attentive  ftudent  of  Scripture  will 

find 
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fitkl  iirteT(ftmg  infomatiort  as  to  4tid  nature  ^M 
dpcraUon  of  that  Evil  Spirit,  diftrng^iiiiOied  bf 
the  name  SXTAN.  -  The  (lyfeof  this  book  is  higly- 
ly-  poetical,  and  it  aboufids  ivUh  fnch  (ublfifiie 
knavery,  that  it  baa  extorted  a  vemplimeat  even 
•from  Tifomas  i^7f«r^btfn4elf.  It  is  uncertaift'  who 
i^as  the  writer  of  thi«  book*  Soihe  thiDk  JV>b^ 
himfeJf)  others  Moiiea,  in  which  oprmon  many 
Chriftian  ^ters  agree  with  the  rabbins ;  but  from 
chap,  xxxii.  ¥er.  15.  and  i6.  it  appears  mod  pro- 
bable, that  £fihtt  was  the  author.  See  Elihv. 
'  (y)  Job,  a  fon  of  IflachaT*  and  grandfon  ctf 
Jacob,  by  fbme  confounded  with  the  patriarch  c^ 

'  (4.)  *  Job.  k'f,  [k  lowworii  now- much  k 
Vfe,  of  which  I  cannot  teR  the  etymology.]  i. 
i'etty,  piddling  work';  a  piece  o€  chance  Vrork. 
a.  A  low  mean  lucrative  bufy  affair.— ^He  was  nov^ 
\vith  his  old  friendi»  like  an  old  favourite  of  acun- 
iping  minifter  after  xhtjobh  over.  Arhutbnot. — 
No  cheek  is  known  to  blufh,  na heart  to  throb. 

Save  when  they  lofe  a  queftion,  or  zjob^  Pope. 
—Such  patents  as  thefe  never  were  granted  with 
a  view  of  being  a/o3,  for  the  intereft  of  a  parti^ti- 
lar  perfon  to-  the  damage  of  the  public,  Swfl, 
3.  A  fudden  ftab  with  a  fharp  inftrument. 

(5.)  Job,  St,  a  town  of  Hungary,  vKtb*  an  an- 
i:ient  cattle,  and  a  celebrated  abbey.  It  was  takeh 
and  plundered  by  the  ImperiaMftb  in  1604  ;  *nd 
again  taken  and  burnt  by  theni  in  i66t.  It  is  14 
miles  SE.  of  Debreczin,  and  48  W.  6f  Cotefvar. 

(i.)  *  To  Job.  v.  a*  i.  To  ftrikefiiddenly  with 
ft  (harp  inftrtiment.— As  an  afs'vtrith  a  galled  back 
"was  fiidihg  in  a  meadow,  a  raven  pitched  upon 
him,  and  fat  jobbing  of  the  fofe.  VEJtrange.  a. 
To  drive  in  a  iharp  inftrUment.— ' 

Let  peacock  and  turkey  Ibav^  Jobbmg  theit 

bex.  Tn^. 

—The  work  ^ould^whrt^  a  ffliall  irregdlarity  cJF 

ftuff  Should' happdh,  draw  w'job  the  edge  into  l^ 

ftufF.    Moxon* 

M*  To  Job,  v.n.  To  play  the  ftockjobber; 
or  buy  and  A?ll  as  a  broker .*- 

The  judge  ihaU/t>^,  th^  biihop  bite  the  towOf 

And  mighty  ^ukee  pack  cards  for  ba If  ^  crown. 

Popt. 

JOBAB.    SeeJoB.N^r. 

JOBATES,  K.  oT  Lycia.    See  Belle*op«on. 

(i.)  *  JOBBER.  »./  [from  /o*.]^  i.  A  mail 
who  fells  ftopk  in  the  public  furtds.— 

So  caits  it  in  the  fouthem  feas, 
^  And  view  it  through  9,  jobber* s  bill  5 
Put  on  what  fpe^acles  you  pleafi;. 

Your  guinea's  but  a  guinea  itill.  S<iuift, 

1.  One  who  does  chance  work. 

(1.)  Jobber,  in  ibme  ftatbtes,'  is  ufed  for  a  per- 
fon who  buys  and'  fells  for  others.    See  Broker^ 

•  JOBBERNOWL,  n.f,  {moft  probably  from 
jpbbf^  Flemith,  dull,  and  nvwU  4bnol^  Saigon,  a 
head,]  Loggerhead ;  blockhead.-* 

And  like  the  world,  vtiexi* ^jobberniwls 

Turn  rouM  upon  their  ears,  the  poles.    Hudib* 

JOBBING.  «./.  the  bufincfs  of  a  jobber,  f^et 
8tocK-JoBbi>ig. 

JOBERT,  Lewis,  a  pious  and  learned  Jefuit, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1647.  He  diftincuiflied  bimfelf 
as  a  preacher ',  and  wrote  a  treati*^,  "entitled  La 
Science  des  MedaUUs^  which  i$  iu  good  efteept; 
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^th  ienral' olber.tisiAi*  .li&dirdisi^x^*;  aod 
ibe  bcft  editioil  of  thia^work  it  that  lof'Paria  io 
173«#  ft  vols*  Ksmo*  .      . 

'    { I.) "»  JOB'S  TSARS.  4tu/.  Aar%€iik   m<£u^ 

(i.)  Job's  TBAKa*    SeeC6iz.P 

JOCAiSTA,  i«£abvloutMftort9  the  daiigfator 
of  Meiuecpos^  and  wifi^  of  Lai  va  long  pf /Zliiebts, 
by  Whom  Ibe  bad  CfiApua^  « Hai^Qg  afterwards 
mRnied  <Edipua»  without  Idb^wito^  whobewas, 
and  had  by  faim^  Eteoclts,  Polynkfes^  <bc;  wtien 
fhe  dii^oveitd  that  flit  ta9d  be^  gdiltrtOfiinceft, 
ibe  banged  lierfetf  i»  de^nitr.  She  ia  called  •JS>/- 
et^a  by  feme  mythoh)gifti«    See  <ED^Pcra. 

♦  JOCKEY.  If./  [fKwi  jMdt^  i|be  dhiiibotia? 
of  Joi&nr,  cornea  J^ci(ey,  6r,.aa^e  Scotch,  Jb<ri<fi 
iifed'fbr  any  boy,  and  paiticulaiiJF  for^-bo);  that 
Mm  raiee^rfes-l  i.  A  Miiw  that  ridc«  faot£a 
itf  the  face^-^Tboft  w^rl^  the  *srifk  antiesxts,  who 
heaped  up  greater  honours  00  Fladaf^  Uakia 
than  on  the  poet  biulhlil  AMfiik:"  ft,  A  maa 
that  deals  in  hc»fes.  3v  A^heat ;  ^  tiickiflrlelkiw. 

•  r«  JdcitEr.  V.  *. '  [frWn  tb^  nouM.]  1.  To 
joftte  by  HdinjBf  agalnft  »«»;  a.  Ttt  cheat  j  to  trick. 

^OCKGRIM,  a  tow*  of  Fraiice,  in  thedcp. 
lof  the  Low^  RhiM^  fektvd  00  an  emineoceiiear 
the  Rhftie ;  7|  mite»  NN1(.  t)f  Laurterbdrg,  and  9 
ttiltfs  $£.  of  Landau.  . 

*  JDCOSE.  aJU.  t7«»fe^,  Lat.]  Mefryj  wag- 
gab  \  givefr  to  jeff.— If  tt»  ftibfea  be  facrcd,  aH 
ludicrous  tians,  andyVHr^  or  comical  airs,  fhooid 
ht  etfctOded,  left  young  minds  learn  to  trifle  with 
the  awful  folemnities  of  religion.    Watu, 

♦  JOCOSELY,  adv.  [fromydre/r.}  Waggiflily ; 
in  jeft ;  in  game^-^StxiidantuS  imagtnes  that  U- 
JyAs  may  pofUbly  ^eafcyV^i^  but  in  truth 
UlyflTes  never  behaves  with  leyity,    Broome. 

'  '^JOCOSENBSS^.?!!./  [frtJitay«r^.]  Wag- 
.  .•JOCOSITY.  5gtryjmeftiment>*^Alawgh 
there  la  of  contempt  or  indignation^  ae  well  as  of 
mirth  or  joc^ttf.'   Br^f^s  Vulgar  Err^ws. 

*  JOCtJLAR.  ad/\  Ijoeulariss  Lat.J  Ufed  in 
jeft  ;  merry ;  jocofe ;  waggifti ;  not  fenqqs :  ufed 
both  of  men  and  things.— Tbcfe  joadar  Danders 
are  often  as  mifchievous  as  thofe  of  deepeft  defigo. 
Government  of  the  Tbngue.—T^^  fetire  is  a  drama- 
ticpoem ;  the  ftyle  is  ]partly  ferious,  and  partly/o- 
tuhr.  i>f^^Ar.— Good  Vellum,  don't  be  jottdar. 
Addijm, 

*  JOCULARITY*  f>./.  |Trotti/«fiiAir.]  Merri- 
inent ;  difpofitioti  to  j^ft.— The  wita  of  thofe  age^ 
were  ftiort  of  thofe  of  Ottirs ;  when  men  could 
miintain  itnmutable  feces,  and  peifift  unalterably 
at  the  effbrts  of  }<iculdrity.  Browfts  Fulgar  Br- 
rouTj. 

*  JOCUND,  adj.  Ijo^^dus^  Lat.]  Mciryi^ 
gay ;  airy ;  lively.^— 

There'a  comfort  yet ;  then  be  tiioti  joctpid, 

Sbak, 
No  jocund  hKcalth)  that  Denffwrk  drinks  to^ 
day. 
But  the  great  cannpn  to  (be  clouds  fludl  tell. 

Sbak, 
TJ'hey  on  their  mirth  and  dan9e 
Istept,  withyortm^  mufic  charms  bis  ear.  Milt' 

Alexis  ihunn'd  his  fallow  (wains. 
Their  rural  i]p>orts»  and  jqcttrid  ftrains.        Prior, 

♦  JOCUNDLY. Wv.  [from  joeund.]  Merrily  i 
gaily.— He  bas  no  power  bf  himfelf  to  leave  it ; 
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bathkisTiAtstdjoewutfymid  plM&atlf,  afid  damn« 
ed  according  to  hb  hedrt'e  defire.    South* 

(t.)  J00£»  Peter  D^  an-  engraTer  of  fome 
note,  born  at  Amweip.  He  received  his  firft  in: 
ftnidioDs  from  Henry  GoHziua ;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Italy,  where  h^  engraved  plates  from  dif- 
ferent painters ;  and  rett^med  to  Antwerp  about 
I^X)  wbereJie  refided  till  his  death,  A^  D.  1^34. 
His  woriu  are  nommtis,  and  poffefs  confiderable 
merit.  '    I     ' 

i'iy  30  JoDE,  Petit  De,  the  younger  Ton  to  the 
fomicrrwas'bom  in  r6o^  He  learned  the  art  of 
eo^Tmg  from  his  fat&er,  and  fnrpalTed  him  in 
tafte  and  the  facility  of  handling  the  graver;  but 
can  hardly  be  laid  to  have  equalled  him  in  cor- 
rednefs  of  drawing  the  naked  parts  of  the  human 
Hgure,  They  went  to  Paris,  where  they  engrav- 
ed conjointly  a  confiderable  number  of  t>lateB. 
The  fon's  moft  capital  petformahces  are  from  Ru* 
bens  and  Vandyck.  Bafan  fay^of  him,  that  in  fe^ 
vera!  of  his  engravings' he  has  ^' Equalled  the  beft 
engravers,,  and  in  others  he  has  funk  below  him- 
fclf."— His  fon,  Arnold,  was  alfo  ah  engraver,  but 
of  very  inferior  merit. . 

JOOELLE,  Stephen,  lord  of  Limodin,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  ij^t ;  aiid  diilinguiihed  himfelf 
fo  greatly  by  hU  poetical  taleftts,  that  he  was 
reckoned  oa6  of  th^  PfHa^^  celebrated  by  Kon- 
fard*  He  ig  faid  to  have  b^on  the  ^rft  French. 
roan  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  language  accord^ 
iag  to  the  ancientforoi.  Iowa's  remarkably  rear 
dy  at  compofition,  and  well  fluHed  in  polite  arts 
and  genteel  exercifee.  In  his  younger  years  he 
embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  wrote  a  fatire 
on  the  mafs  in  ^06  Latin  verfes ;  yet  all  Of  a  fnd« 
den  Tvtumed  to  that  mafs  again.  He  died  in  1579, 
very  poor.       .  i  • 

( I.)  JOEL,  the  fon  of  Pethuel,  the  fecond  of  the 
i»  minor  prophets.  His  ftyle  is  figurative,  flrong, 
and  exprefSve. 

(2.)  Joel,  THE  VROffiECY  oF>  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  Wherein  the  prophet  up- 
braids the  Ifraeliles  for  their  idolatry,  and  foretels 
the  calamities  they  fhoold  fuffer  as  the  punilhment 
of  that  fin  ;  but  endeavours  to  fupport  them  with 
iKe  comfort  that  their  miferiesihould  have  an  end 
upon  their  ^reformation  and  repentance.  Some 
writers,  tnferrmg  the  order  of  time  in  ivhich  the 
minor  propftiets  lived;  from  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  conclude 
that  Joel  pfophcfied  before  Amos,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  tfiziah,  king  of  Judah.  Abp. 
Ulher  infers  this  from. Joel's  foretelling  that 
drought,  ch.  i.  which  Amos  mentions  as  having 
happened,  ch.  iv.  ?»  8,  9.  But  if  we  confider  the 
main  deiign^  of  Joel's  prophecy,  wefliall  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  it  was  uttered  after  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes ;  for  he  dire^s  his  difcourfe  on- 
ly to  Judah,  and  ipeaks  diftindly  of  the  Tacrifices 
and  oblations  that  Were  <laily  made  in  the  temple. 

*  JOG. «./.  tfrom  the  verb.]  1.  A  pufh ;  a  flight 
ftake;  a  fudden  interruption  by  a  pufli  or  (hake ; 
a  hint  given  by  a  puft.— As  a  leopard  was  valu- 
ing himfelf  upon  his  party-coloured  fkin,  a  fox 
gave  bim  a/e^,  and  whifpcred,  that  the  beauty  of 
the  mind  was  above  that  of  the  paihted  oUtfide. 
V Efl range.— '^'ic\i  found  the  means  to  flip  a  note 
into  Lewis's  hands,  which  LcwiaLas  flily  put  into 
Vol.  Xll.  Part  L,     . 


jk>hn's<p6ckef,  with  a  pinch  pr  ay^  to  warn  hioi 
what  he  was  about.    Arhutbnatr^ 
A  letter  when  I  am  inditing, 
Comes  Cupid  and  gives  me  a  y'o^,  * 

And  I  fill  all  the  paper  with  writing     < 
Of  nothmg  but  fweet  Molly  Mog.  S/iimft* 

2.  A'rub ;  a  fmall  ft'op ;  an.  irregularity  of  nf)o« 
tion.— How  that  which  penetrates  all  bodies  witht 
out  the  leaft  Jog  or  obftrudion,  ihould  impve^sa 
motion  on  any  is  inconceivable.    Gianville* 

(i.)  *  To  Jog.  v.  a.  [feboketiy  Dutch.]  To  pufli  | 
to  fliake  by  a  fudden  impulfe';  to  give  notice  by 
a  fudden  pufli.r^ 

Now  leaps  he  upright, /o^j  me  and  cries,  Do  > 
you  fee 
Yonder well-f^ourM  youth?  ^  Donne. 

This  faidy  heyj^j^'i  his  good  fteed  nighcr,    - 
And  fteer'd  bim  gently  toward  the  fqoiiie. 

.Httdibtaiu 
-*I  was  pretty  well  pleafed  while  I  tx^eSo:^  till 
fruition  yo^j^ai^  me  out  of  my  pka&ng^  llumber, 
and  I  knew  it  was  but  a  dream.  •  Narris* — 
Sudden  I  jogged  Ulyfles^  wto  was  laid        - 
Faft  by  ray  fide.  ".  '   .  '  Pope. 

(a.)  •  To  Jog.  t.  ir.  i.  To  uiove  by  fucculla- 
tion ;  ter  move  with  fmall  ibocka  Uk^  thofe  of  a 
low  trot.-i   .  J     - 

The  door  is  open,  Sit^  there  ties  good  way, : 
You  may  bejogging  while  your  boots  are  greem 

Sbai. 

Here  Jietfa  one,  who  did  moil  truly  prove   .. 

That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move^ 

So  hung  his  deftiny,  never  to  rot        ^  k 

While  he  might  (kiW  Jog  on  and  keep  his  trot.  ^ 

Miltoiu 
2.  To  travel  idly  and  heavily. — 

Jog  on.  Jog  on  the  foot-path  way. 
And  merrily  heat  the  ftile-a, 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 
Your  lad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  SbaJ^ 

— Away  they  trotted  together:  but  as  they  were 
togging  on,  the  wolf  fpy'd  a  bare  place  about  the 
dog's  neck.    VEfirange. —  ' 

Thus  they  yi>g-  on,  ftfll  tricking  never  thriving, 

And  murd'jing  plays,  which  they  miical  reviv* 

ing.  DrydeUi, 

*  JOGGER.  If./,  [from yog'.]  One  who  moves 
heavily  and  dully.-*- 

They,  with' their  fellow /oja^tfrjjof  die  plough* 

Hryden* 

*  To  JOGGLEv-o,  n.  To  ihake.— In  the  head 
of  man,  the  bafe  of. the  brain  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon  ;  by  which  there  is  lefs  danger  of  the  two 
brains ydco^/i«^,  or  flipping  out  of  their  place. 

JOGHIS,  a  fea  of  heathen  religious  in  the£aft 
Indies,  who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in 
private,  property ;  but  live  on  alms,  and  pra&ife 
ftrangc  feverities  on  themfelves.  They  are  fub- 
jeift  to  a  general,  who  fends  them  from  one  coun* 
try  to  another  to  preach*  They  are,  properly,  a 
kind  of  penitent  pilgrims ;  and  arc  fuppoied  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Gymnosophists. 
They  frequent  principally  fuch  places  as  are  con- 
fecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
tend to  live  feveral  days  together  without  eating 
or  drinking.  After  having  gone  through  a  courie 
of  difcipline  for  a  certain  time,  they  look  on  Uiem- 
felves  aa  impeccable,  and  privileged  to  do  any 
N  r.  thing ; 
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^    thtiig )  vpon  which  they  give  ^  loofe  to  their  paf> 
fions,  and  run  into  all  kinds  of  debaucherf . 

JOGUES,  or  T00G89  four  ages,  eras,  or  pe- 
riods, of  extraordinary  lengtbr,  in  the  chronology 
ef  the  Hmdoos.    Of  Uiefe  we  have  already  given 
Ibme  account  under  the  article  Gkntoos.    But 
vre  (hall  here  add  Dr  Robertfon's  obfervations  on 
thefe  periods,  from  the  Notes  to  his  Hiftorical  Difi 
fuifitian  tof^eerniHg  India.    "  If,  (ays  he,  (p.  360.) 
we  fuppofe  the  computation  of  the  time  in  the 
Indian  chronoloigy,  to  be  made  by  folar  or  even  by 
lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  in 
itfelf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  duration  of  the  Vvorld*  founded  on  fa- 
cred  and  infallible  authority.    From  one  ctrcum- 
ftance,  however*  which  merits  attention,  we  tnaj 
conclude,  that  the  information  which  we  have  hi- 
therto received .  concerning  the  chronology  of  the 
Hindoos,  is  very  incorreA.    We  have,  as  far  as  I 
know,  only  five  onginal  accountt  of  the  different 
Togues  or  eras  of  the  Hindoos.    The  firft  is  given 
by  M.  Roger,  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins 
en  the  Coromandei  coaft.    According  to  it,  the 
Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  1,728,000  years ;  the 
Tirtah  Jogue  is  1,296,000  year*;  theDwapaar. 
Jogue  it  864«ooo«    The  duration  of  ..the  Collee 
Jogue  he  does  not  fpecifv.    (Poru  Ouverte^  p. 
X79.)    The  next  is  that  or  M«  Bemier,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Brahmins  of  Benares.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee  Jogue 
was  2,500,000  years ;  that  of  the  Tirtah  Jogue 
^,»oo,ooo  years;  that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue 
864,000  years.     Concerning  the  period  of  the 
Collee  Jogue,  he   likewife  is  filent;  (Vwages^ 
torn.  ii.  p,  x6o.)  The  3d  is  that  of  Colonel  Dow ; 
according  to  which,  the  Suttee  JogfUe  is  a  period  of 
74)000,000  of  years,  the  Tirtah  Jog\ie  1,080,000, 
the  Dwapaar  Jogue  72,000,  and  the  Collee  Jogue 
36,000  years;  (hifi,  ofHindqft.  vol.  i.  p.  2,)  The 
4th  account  is  that  of  M.  Le  Gentil,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Brahmins,  of  the  Coromandei 
eoaft ;,  and  as  his  information  was  acquired  in  the 
fame  part  of  India,  and  derived  from  the  fame 
iburce  with  that  of  M.  Roger,  it  agrees  with  his 
in  every  particular.  {Mem.de  VAcMem.  des  Scietteet 
pour  1772,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  p.  176.)    The  fifth  is 
the  account  of  Mr  Halhed.  See  Gentoos.  From 
this  difcrepancy,  not  only  of  the  total  numbers,  but 
of  many  of  the  articles  in  the  difTcrent  accounts, 
it  is  manif^ft,  that  our  information   concerning 
Indian  chronology  is  hitherto  aS  uncertain,  as  the 
whole  fyllem  of  it  is  wild  and  fabuk>u8.    To  me 
it  appears  highly  probable,  that  when  we  under- 
stand more  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which 
the  fiditious  eras  or  jogues  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  formed,  we  may  he  more  able  to  reconcile 
their  chronology  to^the  true  mqde  of  computing 
time,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Tefta* 
ment ;  and  may  likewife  find  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  account  given  by  their  aftronomers,  of 
the  fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Collee  Jogue,  is  not  eftablifhed  by  ac 
tualobfervatton,  but  the  refult  of  a  retrofpedive 
calculation." 

JOHAN,  or  St  JoHANi  the  name  bf  6  towns 
\^  Germany,  viz. 
, ,  2.  Jo^AK,  St,  in  the  circle  of  Bavariai  ^nd  arch* 


bifhoptic  of  Salzburg^  zi  miles  WNW*  of  Rad* 

ftadt,  and  30  SS£.  of  Salsburg. 

2.  Jo  HAN,  St,  in  the  ci-4^ant  prmctpality  of 
Naflau  Saarbruck,  now  included  in  the  French 
republic,  and  department  of  Mont  Tonneie;  feat* 
ed  on  the  Saar,  oppofite.  Saarbruck,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 

3.  JoHAN,  St,  in  the  late  county  of  Sponheim, 
now  included  in  the  French  empire,,  and  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhine  and  Mofeile ;  9  miles  E.  of 
Creutznach,  and  24  SW.of  Meotz. 

4 — 6.  JoH  AN,  St,  3  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Sti- 
ria:  viz.  i.  eight  miles  £S£.  of  Landfoeig:  3. 
feven  miles  WNW.  of  Pettaw :  and,  3.  ^  miles 
NNW.  of  Windifch  Gratz. 

JoHAN.GEORGSN-STADT,atownofUpperSaz. 
ony,  in  Erzgeburg,  founded  in  1654*  by  the  pro. 
tef^ant  miners,  who  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia, 
'  and  na,med  after  the  eledor  John^-Geoige  I.  The 
mines  afford  filver,  copper,  tin,  emery,  and  other 
minerals.    It  lies  y  miles  S.  of  Schwartzenbog. 

JOHANNESBERG^orBiscHoVsBBRcatown 
of  Germany,  lately  in  theeledorate  of  Mentz,  now 
annexed  to  France,  and  by  the  divifion  of  1797 
.  included  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhine  and  Nahe ;  but 
now,  by  the  laft  divifion  in  1801,  in  that  cf  Moot 
Tonnere.    It  lies  16  miles  W.  of  Mentz. 

JOHANNESBURG,  a  town  of  Polish  Pruffia, 
84  miles  SSE.  of  Konigfbei:g«  l40n.  40. 14-  £.  of 
Ferro.    Lat.  $$-  13*  N, 

JOHANNITICS,  an  order  of  Monks,  who  wear 
the  figure  of  a  chalice  on  their  breads. 

JOHANNS,  St,  two  towns  of  Auftria,  vii. 
I.  eleven  miles  £.  of  Bavarian  Wajdthoven ;  and, 
a.  eleven  miles  SSE.  of  Glaggnitz. 

JOHANSBERG,  a  town  of  W.  Pruffia,  with  a 
citadel,  on  the  Pych.  Lorn  a 2.  39.  E,  Lat.  53. 
16.  N. . 

JOHANSDORP,  a  town  of  Holfteio,  smiles 
S.  of  Oldenburg. 

JOHANSTHAL,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prerau,  fituated  in  Silefia;  la  miles 
NNW.of  Jagendorf. 

JOHERS,  or  Jowers,  a  numerous  and  power* 
ful  tribe  of  Africans,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaarta, 
who,  though  converts  to  the  Mahodsetan  faith,  a^ 
leaft  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  retain  all  their 
ancient  fuperftitions,  and  even  drink  ftrong  \i- 
quoKS.  One  of  them  dondudted  Mr  Mungo  Park 
to  Kemmoo,  the  capital,  and  alarmed  him  much 
by  his  fuperflitions. 

JOHN,  [w*  Heb.  u  e.  God's  grace.]  the  name 
of  many  kings,  emperors,  iaintsi  pope8,:and  other 
fovereign  princes ;  and  the  moft  univer{al  name 
among  fubjeds  in  modem  Europe. 

(i.)  JoHM,  king  of  Bohemia,  a  brave  but  unfor^ 
tunate  monarch,  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.  He  was  ele^ed  king  in  1309,  when  he  was 
only  14  ;  and  after  defi?ating  the  Lithuanians,  be 
afiumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.  He  loll  an 
eye  in  that  expedition»  and  upon  confulting  the 
phyfidans  to  reitore  the  fight  of  it,  a  Jewilh  doc- 
tor deprived  him  of  the  other.  Still,  however, 
his  military  ardour  remained  undaunted ;  he  ac- 
companied Philip  VI.  of  France,  guided  by  two 
knights,  to  the  battle  otCrefly,  where  be  fell  in 
1346.    See  CasssY. 
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t»--S.)  John*  the  name  of  7  emperors  t>f  Con 
f^antinople,  of  the  hnAlkB  of  COntaeuzemijf  Cam- 
nernuf  Ducajt  Lafiarisy  PaUologiUf  and  Zimifig** 
SeeCANTACuztNus^aad  Constantinople. 

(9«}  John  K.  of  EngUmd,  See  England,  §  25. 

(lo.)  John,  king  of  France*  See  France,  § 
30,  31- 

(11—15.)  JoHN»  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Po- 
landi  Sec  Poland.  Of  thefe  the  moft  cdebrat- 
ed  was 

John  SoBissKiy  one  of  the  greateft  warriors  in 
the  i7tb  century.  In  1665  he  was  made  grand 
fnarihal  of  the  crown ;  and,  in  166  jf  grand  gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom.  His  viftories  o^^er  the  Tar- 
tars and  the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to 
which  he  was  eleded  in  1674.  H^  wis  an  en- 
courager  of  arts  and  fciences^  and  the'protedor 
of  learned  men.    He  died  in  1696,  aged  72. 

(16— ao.)  John,  the  name  of  5  kings  of  Portu- 
gal. See  Fortvoal.  Of  thefe  the  moft  famous 
were 

John  H.  fumamed  the  Great,  bom  in  1455. 
He  fucceeded  his  father  Alphonfus  V.  in  148  r ;  de- 
feated feveral  confpiracies ;  conquered  fome  places 
in  Africa,  and  obtained  a  viAory  over  the  CaftiK- 
ans  in  1476.  He  encouraged  navigation,  and  ob- 
tained fettlements  in  India.    He  died  in  1495. 

John  III.  fucceeded  his^  Either  Emmatuiel,  in 
1521,  and  greatly  encouraged  the  arts,  fciences, 
trade,  and  navigation.  Uuder  him  Japan  was  dif- 
covered.    He  died  in  15^7,  aged  55. 

John  IV*  furnamed  /i^  Fortunate,  He  was  bom 
in  1604.  The  Spanhnxls  had  kept  pofleiTion  of 
Portugal  from  X5S0  tO2640,whei)  the  Portuguefe 
revolted,  and  made  John  dnke  of  Braganza  king. 
See  Portugal.    He  died  in  1656. 

(21.)  John,  JC  of  Scotland.  See  Baliol,  N°  x» 
and  Scotland. 

(22—24.)  John,  the  name  of  3  kings  of  Swe- 
den.   See  Sweden. 

(25— 470  John,  the  name  of  13  Popes  of  Rome. 
See  Italy. 

John  VIII.  a  native  of  Rome,  eledted  on  the 
death  of  Adrian  il.  in  87a.  He  correfponded 
with  Pbotius,  patria^^ch  of  Conftantinople,  who 
bad  expelled  Ignatius.    Many  of  his  letters  are 
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ffeneral  of  fiis  order ;  but  that  antipope  wa9  ttiS 
following  year  taken  and  carried  to  Avignon* 
where  he  fa«gged  pardon  of  the  pope  with  a  rop6 
about  his  neck,  and  died  in  prifon  »  or  3  years  afi> 
ter.  Under  this  pope  arofe  the  fdnous  queftioa 
among  the  cordeliers,  called  the  bremd  of  the  eor- 
deilen  ;  which  wa(8,  Whether  thofe  monks  had  tb^ 
property  of  the  thing*  given  them,  at  the  time 
they  were  making  ufe  of  them  i  for  examples 
Whether  the  bread  belonged  to  them  when  they 
wete  eating  it,  or  to  the  pope^  or  to  the  Roman 
church  ?  This  frivolous  queftion  gave  great  m* 
ployment  to  the  pope ;  as  wdl  as  thofe  which 
turned  upon  the  colour,  form,  ahd  ftuff,  of  theif 
habits^  whether  they  ought  to  be  white,  grey,  or 
black  ?  whether  the,coul  ought  to  be  pointed  or 
round,  large  or  finall  ?  whether  their  robes  ought 
td  be  full,  Ihott,  or  long ;  of  cloth,  or  of  ferge^ 
8cc  ?  The  difputeion  all  thefe  minute  tHfiet  were 
carried  fo  far  between  the  minor  brothers,  that 
fome  of  them  were  burnt.  He  died  at  ^vignon  ill 
1334,  aged  90.  Many  of  his  works  are  extant, 
^  which  (£iys  Dr  Watkins)  (hew  him  to  advaQ-» 
tage,  as  a  man  of  fcience." 

(48.}  John  Mark,  the  nephew  of  St  Baroabast 
See  Barnabas,  and  Mark,  il.  i. 

(49.1  John  of  Fordoun.  See  Fordoun,  IT  ti 

(^o)JoHN  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  a 
renowned  general,  father  of  Henry  IV.  king  a^ 
England,  died  in  1438*    * 

(51*)  John  of  Lryden.    See  BocxHOLDt. 

(52.)  John  of  SALisaukv,  Bp.  of  Chartres  in 
Fran(te,  was  born  at  Saliibury  in  Wiltfture,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sath  century.  In  1136,  he  was 
fent  to  Paris,'  where  he  ftudied  under  feveral  emi- 
nent profeffors,  and  acquired  confiderable  fame 
for  his  proficiency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity# 
and  the  learned  languages.  Thence  he  travelltd 
to  Italy ;  and  during  his  refidence  at  Rome,  was 
in  high  £ivour  with  popes  Eugene  III.  and  Adri« 
an  rV.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  the  famous 
Beckbt,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  attended 
in  his  exile,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  prefent  whea 
he  was  murdered  in  his  cathedral.  In  11 76  he 
was  promoted  by  Henry  U.  to  the  biihopric  rf 


extant4*  He  is'^by  fome  confounded  with  Pope    Chartres,  where  he  died'in  xx8t*    He  was  one  o^ 
Joan.    He  died  in  88s.  ^      the  firft  reftorers  of  the  Greek  and  X^tin  languagee 


John  XV.  a  native  of  Rome,  fucceeded  John 
XIV.  in  984 ;  and  was  efteemed  a  very  learned 
man.    He' wrote  feveral  works,  and  died  in  985. 

John  XXI.  a  native  of  Portugal^  and  the  fon 
of  a  phyGctan,  was  eleded  Pope  in  X176,  bi^ 
reigned  only  8  months.  His  works  on  philofo^yi 
divinity,  and  medicine,  are  extaqt. 

John  XXII.  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
James  ^Eufe^  was  ikilled  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law ;  and  was  eledted  pope  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment V.  6n  the  7th  Aug.  X3X6.  He  publiihed 
the  Conftitutions  called  Clementines,  which 
were  made  by  his  predeceflbr ;  and  drew  up  the 


in  Europe ;  a  clafTical  fcholar,  a  philofopher,  A 
learned  divine,  and  an  elegant  Latin  poet.  He 
wrote  feveral  books ;  the  principal  of  which  arq^ 
his  Life  of  St  Tbonuts  of  Canterbwjf  a  coUedion 
of  letters,  and  Pol^craticon. 

iSB)  JOH-N,  St,  the  Baptist,  the  fore-ninner 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  was  the  fon  of  Zaeharias  aod  Eli« 
cabeth;  He  retired  itito  a  defert,  where  he  lived 
on  locufts  and  wild  honey  *,  and  about  the  yeaf 
29  began  to  preach  repehtance,  aitd  to  declare 
the  coming  of  the  Mefliah.  He  baptised  hia  dii^ 
ciples,  andi|he  following  year  Chrift  faimlelf  wai 
bapticed  bylkn  In  the  Jordan.   Sotne  tiine  afien 


other  Conflitutions  called  E^itratiagantes.    Lewis#  having  repro^  Herod  Antipas  for  hia  adultery 


of  Bavaria  being  ele^ed  emperor,  John  oppofed 
him,  which  made  much  ooife,  and  was  attended 
with  fital  confequences.  That  prince,  in  1329, 
caufed  the  antipope  Peter  de  Coribero,  a  corde«^ 
lier,  lo  be  elected,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicho. 
lai  V.  and  was  fopported  by  Michael  de  Gefenne^ 


and  inceft,  he  was  caft'  into  prifon,  where  he  waA 
beheaded.  (See  Herod,  ^""4*)  His  head  wai 
brought  to  Herodias,  who,  according  to  St  Je* 
rome,  pierced  his  tongUe  with  a  bodkin  iti  xt^ 
venge  for  his  reproof* 
iSA*)  John,  St,  ti4e  EvAHCEtisT,  Add  A* 
No  a  poftle^ 
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poftle,  was  the  fon  of  Zebedce,  and  brother  of 
St  James  the  Great.  He  quitted  the  bufineis  of 
fiihing  to  follow  Jefus,  and  ivas  his  beloved  di(^- 
ciple.  He  was  witnefs  to  the  anions  and  mira* 
ci©«  of  ills  Mafter ;  was  prefent  at'his  tfansfigu% 
ration,  and  was  with  him  in  t*e  garden  of  Olives. 
He  was  the  only  apoftle  who  followed  him  to  the 
crofo ;  and  to  him  Jefas  left  the  care  of  his  mo* 
tfier. '  He  was  alfo  the  firft  apoftle  who  knew 
him  again  after  his  refunedion.  He  preached  the 
faith  \»  A6a  ;  and  priocipaUy  refided  at  EphefuS) 
where  he  maintained  the  .mother  of  our  Lord. 
He  is  faid  to  have  fonnded  the  churches  of  Smyr* 
na,  PL^rgamuSy  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and* 
Laodicea.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have-  preached  the* 
gofpelamong  the  Parthians,  and  to  have  addreff- 
ed  bis  firft  epiftle  to  that  peopie.  It  is  related, 
that,  when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitian  cauf- 
cd  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
when  he  came  out  unhiirt ;  on  which  he  was  ba- 
niflied  to  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his 
Apocalypfe.  ^ter  the  death  of  Domitian,  he 
returned  to  fiphefus,  wliere  he  compofed   bis 
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^^  In  the  mgn  of  JamesiV.  Mtdeoha^  Cavix, 
And  Jobu^de  GrcaU  (Tuppdfed  to  have  been  bro- 
thers, and  origfnilly  from^  Holland,)  arrived  in 
Caithneft,  from  the  S.  of  Scotland,-,  briaging  with 
them  a  lettef  written  in  Latin  by  tbatpriDoe,  recom- 
mending  them  to  the  countenance  a«d  protedion 
of  his  loving  fubjeds  in  the  county  of  Caitbnefs. 
They  pm-cbaCed  or  got  pofieOioB  of  the  lands  of 
Warfeasd  Dtungiibay,  in  the  piyiih  of  Canifbay, 
on  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  each  of  them  ©brain- 
ed an  equal  ib»re  of  the  propoty  they  acquired. 
Ita  procds  of  time  their  families  increafed>  and 
there  came  to  tie  8  different  proprietors  of  the 
name  of  Oromi.  Tbefe  8  faitiilies»  hatriog  liv^ 
Gc^nlortably  in  theii^  pofTeffionA  for  many  years, 
eftabUfibed  an  annual  meeting  td  celebrate  the  an- 
niverfary  of  the. arrival  of  their  asoeftors  on  that 
coaft.  .  in  the  courfe  of  their  feftivttf  oo  one  of 
thefe  occafionSf  a  qncftion  arpfe  refpefking  tbe 
right  of  taking  the  door  and.fitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  Tuch  like  points  of  precedeocy, 
(each  oontemiing  for  the  feilionty  and  chieftain- 
ihip  of  tbe  clan ;)  which  mcteiifed  to  fach  a  heigbt 


Gofpcl,  about  the  year  96;  and  died  there,  in'   aswopld  probably  have  prov6d.  fatal  cofome,  if 


the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  100,  aged 
94. 

i.  Johk^St^thb  Gospel  of,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Teftament,  containing  a  recital  of 
the  life,  adions,  do^rine,  and  death,  of  our  Sa- 
viour Jefus  Chri(^,  written  by  St  John  the  apoftle, 
(See  N^  54)  at  Ephefus,  after,  bis  return  fromPat- 
mos,  at  the  defire  of  the  Chriftians  of  Afia.  St 
Jerome  fays,  he  would  not  undertake  it,  but  on 
condition  that  they  fhould  appoint  a  public  fait 
to  implorp  tbe  afliftance  of  God ;  and  that,  the 
faft  being  ended;  St  John,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ohoft,  broke  out  into  thefe  words,  **  In  the  he- 
ginning  was  the  Word,"  5cc.  The  ancients  af- 
fign  two  reafons  for  the  undertaking :  the  firft 
was,  becaufe,  in  the  other  three  Gofpcls,  there 
was  wanting  the  hiftory  of  the  beginning  of  Jefus 
Chrift's  preaching,  till  the  iroprifonmcnt  of  John 
fhe  Baptift,  which,  tlferefore,  he  applied  himfelf 
particularly  to  relate.  -  The  fecond  was  to  remove 
the  errors  of  the  Cerinthianp,  Ebionites,  and  other 
ibfts.  3ut  Mr  Lampe  and  Dr  Lardner  have  urged 
fieveral  reafons  to  (how  that  St  John  did  not 
write  a^ainft  Ccrinthus  or  any  other  heretics  in 
Jvis  Gofpel. 

ii.  JoHH,  St,  the  Revelation  or.   See  Apo* 

CALYPSE,  ^  J,  2. 

*#  Jo HH APPLE,  n./.'-^hjohartpph  is  a  good  re- 
lifhcd  (harp  apple  the  fpring  following,  when  moft 
other  fruit  isipefit :  they  are  fit  for  the  cyder  plan- 
tations.   Mortimer. 

i  JoH N BY,  a  town  of  Cambridgelhire,  near  Pcn- 
rih. 
•  John  O'Ghoat's  House,  an  ancient  houie^ 
in  Caithnefs  fliire;  feated  on  Dtrngis-batfy  or  Dun- 
can's Bat  Head,  and  rcmarkabrle  for  beijig  tbe 
moft  Tiortheriy  point  in  Great  Britain  ;  on  which 
account  it  'has  been  often  vifited  by  travellers. 
But  if  it. has  acquired  fame  from  its  peculiar 
iocal  fituation,  it  merits  09  Ms-  celebrity  on  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  which  is  not-fowell  knovim, 
bat  is  Ihoa  related  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Morifon,  ia  his 
Statiftical  Account  of  the  parifii  of  CanUba*.: 


not  to  alljof  them,  had  not  John  de  Groat,  who 
was  proprietor  of  the  f<prry,  tnterpofed.  He,  ha- 
ving procured  fiknoe,  expatiated  on  the^happinefs 
they  had  hitherto  <»goy«^,  owing  to  tbe  harmony 
which  had  fubfifted  among  them.  He  afiured 
them»  that  as  foon  as  they  appeared  to  quarrel 
among  themfelves,  their  neighbours  would  U\\ 
upon  them,  take  their  property,  and  expel  them 
from  the  county.  He  tfaerrfore  conjured- thctn, 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  their  mutual  fafsty,  to 
cetum  quietly  that  night  to  their  homes ;  and 
pledged  himfelf  that  he  would  fatisfy  them  all 
with  refped  tojJi-ecedcacy,  and  prevent  the  poi- 
fibility  of  fuch  difputes  among  them  at  their  fix- 
ture anniverfary  meetings.  They  all  acquiefcc(f, 
and  departed  in  peace.  In  due  time  John  6*:^ 
Groat  built  a  room,  diftindt  by  itfelf,  of  an  o^c- 
gon  fhape,  with  eight  doors  and  windows  in  it ; 
and,iiav'mg  placed  in  tbe  middle  a  table  of  oak, 
of  the  fame  fhape,  when  the  next  anniverlary  took 
place,  he  defired  e^ach  of  them  to  enter  at  his  own 
door,  and  iit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  himfelf 
taking. the  feat  that  was  left  unoccupied.  By  this 
ingenious  contrivance,  any  difpute,.  in  regard  to 
rank,  was  prevented,  as  tliey  all  found  themfelves 
on  a  footing  of  Equality,  and  their  former  har> 
mony  and  good  humour  were  reftored.  That 
building  was  then  named  Jobn  O^Greafi  Hqv/^', 
and  though  the  houfe  is  totally  gone,  tbe  plrlce 
where  it  ftood  ftill  retains  the  name«  and  deferves 
to  be  remembered  as  long  as  good  intentions  anil 
good  fenfe  are  eftimable  in  a  country.— The  par* 
ticulars  above-mentioned  were  communicated  to 
John  Sutherland,  £fq.  of  Wefter,  above  50  year  ? 
ago,  by  his  father,  who  had  fccn  the  letter  wrote 
by  James  IV.  in  the  pofTeffion  of  George  Groat  cf 
Warfe.  The  remains  of  the  oak  table  have  been 
feen  by  many  uow  living,  (tT^ii)  who  have  in- 
fcribpd  their  names  on  it."  £fr/»  Smciair'iStat. 
-rfrr.  VII.  167— 169.    . 

.    JOHNQUERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees^  ao  miles  S.  of  Per- 
*jgmm. 
:-     ..     .  JoHn's 
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JOHlTt  9A^»  ^»  ^  W  o<^  A«  W.  coaft  off 

Cun^oB.  '* '  -» 

JoHit$»ifftT»  St.  a  towDfliip  of  Vermoirty  m 
Caledania.'GOunty* 

Joini'8:DAT9  &T^4he  oamex^ftwo  Chrtfttaif 
feftivais ;  oar  ofafirrtedoajuse  94tli9  kept  in  com*' 
memontion  of  febe  tPoodoful  circumftancea  at^ 
tending  tine  birth  of  Joho  thr  Baptift ;  and  the 
other  on  J^eeembor  a^th,  in  honour  of  St  John 
theevaogeiift. 

JOHNS-HAV£N»  a  town  of  Scodand,  on  the 
coaft  of  KiBcardiocifairey  about  8  thiies  N.  of 
Montrofe,  ami  4  S.  of  fienrie;  containing  75  .^^aU'- 
habitants  in  17559  and  X019  in  X793.  **  About  the 
year  Z7aa-'  ((t^  ^^ ««▼•  ^-  Scott,  6€  Benhoime) 
**  Johns-haven  lanked  among  the  firft  fiflun^ptowna 
10  Scotiaod;  a6  beats  were  then  employed  m  the 
fiflieiTv  S3  '^f  wtnch  carded  each  from  8  to  10 
tons;  theotiKr  13. from  5  to;6  t^s.  AJakge 
boat's  crew  confified  of  io  meo^.a  jfoaall  boat^tof 
S."  Mr  Scotty  afteh  gimg  a  ddcriptioa  of  the 
great  foccefs  with  which  this  fiihery  was  carded 
00  till  i743t  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  its 
decline,  owing  firft  to  two  fliipwrechs,  but  chief- 
ly to  the  fiflktnnen  being  repeatedly^  harafled  and 
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(5.)  JOHilsoNy  Malirice,  an  EngliAiJatiquafyi 
born  at  Spalding  in  Lincofailhirc,a(nd  bred  to  the 
law.  He  eftabKihed  a  literary  <fi»aiety  at  Spat 
dingt  and  was  oie  of  the  foondets  of  the  Anti» 
qiurian  Society »  to  which  be  font  mmeronscoB* 
tributioos.    He  died  in  1755.' : 

(6.)  jfoiai.soN,  Samuel,  an  Engliib  di^e,  re- 
markable .foe  his  learning,  and.fteadioelii  iri  fiiffer* 
ingfdir  the  ."principles  of  th^  Revolution,  in  z688. 
He  was  boHi  in  1649  i  ^^^f  entering  into  orders, 
obtained,  in  1670,  the  redory  of  Corringham  in 
EflVx,  worth  L;8o  a-year ;  which  was  the  only 
chordi  preferment  he  ever  had.  The  air  of  this 
pl^ce  not  agreeing  .with  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
place  a  curate  on  the  fpot,  at  the  expenfe  dF  half 
his  income,  while  he  fettled  at  London.  The 
times  were  turbulent ;  the.  duke  of  York  declared 
himfelf  a  Papift ;  his  focceffion  to  the  crown  be« 
'gan  to  be  warmly  oppofed  j  and  Mr  Johnfon,  be*  • 
xng  made  chaplain  to  lord  WilHam  Ruflel,  engag- 
ed Dr  Hicks^  the  ecclefiaftical  champion  fi9r  pa(> 
fiv^  obtdienoe,  in  a  treatife,  entitled,  JuHaa  the 
apq/ia^y  ^c.  publiihed  in  1 68a.  He  was  anfwer- 
ed  by  Dr  Hides,  in  a  piece  entitled,  JavUmy  tffcm 
To  which  be  drew  up,  and  printed,  a  reply,  un« 


perfecuted  by  Pn/j  Gttngif  who  paid  no  regard  .  der  the  title  of  Julian's  arts  ta  tmdtrmme  and  ex^ 


to  prote^ions,  even  wbcaa  purchafed  by  the  enor* 
mous  cotttrHutMn  of  rsK. for  every  man.'-^By  an  un- 
warrantable breach  of  good  faith,  (he  adds,)  protec- 
tions (erved  only  as  a  paffport  to  the  ntvvy*  The 
cxadions  made  on  the  fijbers  during  the  laft  watr 
(the  American)  gave  a  decifive  blow  to  the  fiih- 
ery at  Johns-haven,  and  deprived  the  nation  of 
a  valuable  ntirfery  for  hardy  feamen.  It  is 
now  reduced  to  one  large  boat  in  fummer,  and  4 
or  5  yawls  in  winter,  whofe  crews  confift  of  old 
men  and  boys,  fcarce  fit  to  manage  an  oar.  Thus 
do  the  ^juftifiabie  means  which  are  had  recourfe 
fo  for  the  temporary  fupport  of  any  ftate,  fre- 
quently tend  to  its  deflrudion.  Had  greater  mo- 
deration been  ufiad  iff  demanding  levies  front 
Jobns-haven,  it  might  ftill  have  retained  its  rdVik 
among  fiihing  towns,  and  been  able,  on  the  pre- 


tirpait  Chrijlianitjf  &c,;  but  by  the  adirice  of  his 
friends  fupprefled  the  publication.  For  this  on- 
publifhed  work  he  was  committed  to  prifon ;  but 
not  being  able  to  procure  s^  copy,  the  court  pro- 
fecuted  him  for  the  writing  the  firft  tradt,  con- 
demned him  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  merks,  and  to 
lie  in  prifon  till  it  was  paid.  By  the  affiftance  of 
Mr  Hampden,  who  was  his  feHow-prifonert  he 
was  enabled,  on  the  encampment  of  the  army  on 
Hounflow-heath,  in  16^6,  to  print  and  difperfe, 
jtn  /tumble  and  hearty  addrefs  to  all  the  PrcieftantM 
in  the  prefrnt  armj  ;  for  this -he  was  fentenced  to 
pay  a  sd  fine  of  500  merks,  to  be  degraded  from 
the  priefthood,  to  ftand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and 
to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  It 
happened  luckily,  that,  in  the  degradation,  they 
omitted  to  ftrip  him  ot  his  cafibck ;  which  ren- 


fent  emergency  ( 1793 ),  to  contribute  to  the  fup-    defed  his  degradation  imperfect,  apd  preferred  his 
port  of  the  nation."    &r  J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.    living.    Interceffion  was  made  to  get  the  wbip- 
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John's  Island,  an  ifland  of  S.  Carolina,  SW. 
of  Cbarleftown  harbour,  ieparated  from  James's 
Idand  by  the  Stono. 

JoHjH^s  Lake*  St,  a  large  lake  of  Canada, 
which  receives  rivers  in  every  dire^ioa,  and  fends 
its  waters  through  the  rjiver  SSguenay  into  the  St 
l^arrence.    It  is  about  %%  miles  everyway,  and 
its  neaiea  part  is  36  leagues  NNW.  of  Quebec. 
Ion.  7».  aj.  W.    Lat.  48. 15.  N. 
(v.)  JOHNSON,  Itenjamin.    See  Joksoh. 
(a.)  JoRNsoN,  Cbaries,  a  lawyer  and  dramatic 
writer  of  tt^  i8tb  century,  who*  having  acquired 
fome  momry  by  liis  plays,  mairied  a  widow  with  a 
fortune,  and  fct  up  a  tavern  in  Bow-ftreet,  London. 
y^  Pope  ridicules  hrm  in  his  Dunciad,on  account 
of  bis  immoderate  fize.    He  died  about  1744. 
(3-)  JoHHsoi*,  John.    See  Johnston,  N""  s; 
(4.)  Johnson,  Martin,  an  eminent  landfcape 
painter,  who  flouriihedin  the  reign  of  James  II. 
His  views  in  EngUnd  are  very  fcarce  and  valuable, 
being  only- to  &  fiauod  hi  the  cdlleaiotiS  of'coti- 
noiffeurs. 


ping  omitted :  but  James  replied,  "  That  fince 
Mr  Johnfon  had  the  fpirit  of  martyrdom,  it  was 
fit  he  ftioutd  fuffer :"  and  he  bore  it  with  firm- 
nefs,  and  even  alacrity.  On  the  Revolution,  the 
parliament  refolved  the  proceedings  againft  him 
to  be  null  and  illegal ;  and  recommended  him  to 
the  king,  who  offered  him  the  rich  deanery  of 
Durham:  but  this  he  refufed,  as  inadequate  to 
his  fervices  and  fufferings,  which  be  thought 
merited  a  bifhopric.  Through  Dr  Tillotfon  he 
obtained  a  penfion  of  L.300  a  year,  with  fome 
other  gratifications;  notwithftanding  which,  he 
wrote  againft  a  ftandtng  army,  and  the  great 
favour  diown  to  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  1703, 
and  his  works  wepe  afterwards  coUeAed  in  one 
vol.  folio. 

(7.)  Johnson,  Samuel,  LL.D.  the  celebrated 
lexicographer,  and  one  of  the  brighteft  ornaments 
of  the  igth  century,  was  bom  at  Litchfield  in  Staf- 
fordihirie,  on  the  i$th  Sept.  N.  S.  1709.  His  fa- 
ther Michael  was  a  bookfeller,  and  more  than  once 
bore  the  office  of  thief  magiftrate ;  though  he  was 
zeaioufly  attached  to  the  exiled  family,  and  inftill- 

cd 
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cd  the  (aae  principles  into  bis  Ton. 
prejudices  were  not  the  only  evils  wbtch  young 
Sam  inherited  from  bra  father:  he  denved  from 
him  ahR)  a  morbid  melancholy^  which*  thaugh  it 
oeither  deprefied  his  imagination^  nor  clouded  bis 
perfpicacxty»  filled  him  with  dreadCul  appreben* 
fions  of  Inianityt  and  rendered  him  wretcbed 
through  Jife.  From  his  nuHe  he  contracted  the 
king's  evil,  which  disfigured  a  face  naturally  well 
formed,  and  deprived  him  of  the  fight  of  one  of 
bis  eyes.  When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for 
grammatical  inftrudion,  he  was  placed  in  the  free 
Ichooi  of  Litchfield,  of  which  one  Hunter  was 
then  mafter:  a  man  whom  his  tlluflrious  pupil 
thought  *  vjrong'beadeMy  fevere,'  as  he  would  beat 
a  boy  for  notanfwering  queflions  which  be  could 
Dot  exped  to  be  aiked.  At  the  age  of  15,  Jobn- 
ibn  was  fent  to  4be  fchool^f  Stourbridge  in  Wor- 
cefterfliire,  at  which  he  remained  little  more  than 
a  year^  and  then  returned  home,  where  he  read  a 
great  deal;  fo  that,  when,  in  his  19th  year,  he 
^^s  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  bis  mind  was  ftored  with  fucb  a  variety 
of  knowledge  as  is  feldom  acquured  in  univerfi- 
'ties.  He  bad  given  very  early  proofs  of  his 
poetical  genius  both  in  bis  fcbool  escrcifes  and 
'  u  other  occafional  compofttions ;  but  what  is 
more  remarkable,  as  it  ihows  that  he  muft  have 
thought  much  on  a  fubjed,  on  which  other  boys 
at  that  age  ibldom  think  at  all,  he  bad^  before  he 
was  14,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. From  the  melancholy  of  his  temper,  thefe 
naturally  preyed  upon'  his  fpirits,  and  gave  him 
great  uneafinefs ;  but  they  were  happily  removed 
oy  a  proper  courfe  of  reading  j  for  "  his  fiudies 
being  honeft,  ended  in  convidion.  He  found  tliat 
leligion  is  true;  and  what  he  had  learned,  he  ever 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  teach."  Mrs  Piozzi 
iays,  *'  that  at  the  age  of  10,  Johnfon's  mind  was 
difturbed  by  fcmples  of  infidelity,  whigh  preyed 
upon  his  fpirits  and  made  him  very  uneafy,  and 
that  they  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  (ludy 
of  Grotius  de  iferitate  Reiij^ionis  C/iri/iwna,'*  This 
account  Mr  Bofwell  affeds  to  ridicule,  as  if  it 
were  impoffible,  that  a  boy  of  ten  yenrs  old  (hould 
have  any  religious  fcruples.  But  Bofwell  is  mtfta- 
ken-  Many  boys,  who  have  had  a  religious  edu> 
cation,  have  thought  as  early  and  as  deep  as  John- 
fon  on  religion. — Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mr  Bofwell 
difier  in  their  accounts  of  Johnfon's  ftudies  at  the 
univerfity.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the 
time  of  his  continuance  at  Oxford  is  divifible  into 
two  periods:  Mr  Bofwell  reprefents  it  as  only  one 
period,  with  the  ufual  interval  of  a  long  vacation. 
Sir  John  fays,  that  he  was  fupported  at  college 
by  Mr  Andrew  Corbet,  in  quality  of  affiftant  in 
the  ftudies  of  his  fon:  Mr  Bofwell  afiures  us,  that 
tbough  he  was  promifed  pecuniary  aid  by  Mr 
Corbett,  that  pron\ife  was  not  in  any  decree  fuU 
filled ;  and  adds,  that  Johnfon,  though  bis  father 
was  unable  to  fupport  him,  continued  3  years  at 
College,  and  was  then  driven  from  it  by  extreme 
poverty.  For  fome  tranfgreliion  or  abfence,  bis 
tutor  inopofedupon  him  at  a  Cbriftmasexercifethe 
iaik  of  trandating  into  Latin  verfe  Pope's  NLeJiab; 
which,  being  (hown  to  Mr  Pope,  was  returned 
^with  this  encomiumi  "  '4'tie  writer  of  this  poom 
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But  potitital  will  leave  it  t  queftion  for  poifterityt  wbetber  h\t 
or  mine  be  the  original."  At  this  period  he  read 
much,  but  his  mode  of  ftudy  was  never  regular, 
and  at  all  times  he  thought  more  than  be  read. 
He  iofofmed  Mr  Bofwell,  that  what  he  ready^/i/- 
Uf  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the  itudy  of 
which  he  was  moft  fond  was  metaphyfics.  In 
X73i»  Johnfon  left  the  univerfity  witfaout  a  de- 
gree ;  and  as  his  father,  who  died  in  December 
that  year,  bad  fullered  great  misfortunes  in  trade, 
he  was  excluded  from  tbe  regiilar  modes  of  profit 
and  ph)fperity.  Having  therefore  not  only  a  pro- 
foifion,  but  the  means  of  fubfiftence  to  feek,  be  ac« 
cepted,  in  March  173a,  an  invitation  to  tbe  ofBce 
of  under-mafter  of  a  free  fchool  at  Market-Bof- 
worth  in  LeiceiteHhire:  but  being  difgofted  atthc 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  patron  of 
the  fchool,  he  relinquifbed  in  a  few  months  a  fi- 
tuatioirwhictLbe  ever  afterwards  recolleded  with 
horror.  Being  tbns  again  without  an^r  fixed  em- 
ployment, and  with  very  little  money  in  bis  poc- 
ket, he  tranflated  LuMs  Foyage  to  Ahjffima^  for 
the  trifling  fum  of  five  guineas,  for  a  bookfelier  in 
Birmingham.  This  was  the  firft  attempt  which 
he  made  to  procure  pecuniary  affiftance  by  means 
of  his  pen.  In  1735,  ^"S  then  in  his  ft6th  year, 
he  married  Mrs  Porter,  tbe  widow  of  a  mercer  in 
Birmingham;  whofeage  was  almoft  double  his; 
whofe  external  form,  according  to  Garrick  and 
others,  had  never  been  captivating;  and  whofe  for- 
tune amounted  to  hardly  L.800.  That  fbe  bad  a 
fuperiority  of  underftandmg  and  talents  is  extreme- 
ly probable,  both  becaufe  ibe  infpired  him  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  paifion,  and  becaufe  fbe  was 
berfelf  fo  delighted  with  bis  converiktion  as  te 
overlook  bis  external  di  fad  vantages,  which  were 
many  and  great.  He  now  fet  up  a  private  acade- 
my ;  for  which  purpofe  he  hired  a  large  boufe 
near  his  native  city:  but  bis  name  having  then  no- 
thing of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  command- 
ed the  refped  of  mankind,  this  undertakhig  did 
not  fucceed.  The  only  pupils  who  are  known  to 
have  been  placed  under  bis  care,  were  the  cele- 
brated David  Garrick,  his  brother  George  Gar- 
rick, and  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  whofe 
name  was  Offely,  He  kept  his  academy  only  a 
year  and  a  half;  and  during  that  time  be  wrote  a 
great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  Tbe  refpeda- 
.ble  charader  of  his  parents  and  his  own  merit  bad 
fecured  him  a  kind  reception  in  tbe  l>eft  families 
at  Litchfield;  and  he  was  particularly diftinguifh- 
ed  by  Mr  Walmfley,  regiiter  of  the  ecclefiaflical 
court,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  exteofiTe 
erudition.  That  gentleman,  upon  bearing  part  of 
Irene  read,  thought  fo  highly  of^ Johnfon's  abilitiet, 
that  he  advifed  him  by  all  means  to  finifh  tbe  tra- 
gedy and  produce  it  on  the  flage.  To  men  of  ge- 
nius tbe  ftage  holds  forth  temptations  almofi  refilt- 
lefs.  The  profits  arifing  from  a  tragedy^  includ- 
ing the  reprefentation  and  printing  of  it,  and  tbe 
connedions  which  it  fometimes  enables  the  aathor 
to  form,  were  in  Johnfon's  imaginatioa  ineftima- 
ble.  Flattered  with  thefe  hopes,  he  fet  out  fooe 
time  in  1 737  with  his  pupil  David  Garrick  for  Lon- 
don, leavin^^  Mrs  Johnfon  to  take  care  of  tbe  hoofe 
and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  Tbe  two  adven- 
turers cinied  with  them  Irom  ftfr  Wilmiky  an 
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ekrneft  reeomtnendatioii  to  the  Re?.  Mr  CoUbn, 
tb«a  mafter  df  an  academy*  aod  ^ftehxrards  Luca-* 
fian  proleflbr  of  mathematict  in  the  bmverfity  of 
Cambridge }  bdt  from  that  gentleiniatl  it  does  not 
appear  that  Johnibn  fbund  either  protedHon  or  eo** 
couragement.  Hiatrag<»d7wa8refoledbytbeaa<» 
Hagers,  and  for  ibme  years  the  GetftidttM-s  Maga- 
zine feems  to  have  been  his  principfiil  refouroe  for 
em)>1oyment  and  fopport.  To  enumerate  his  va« 
rious  conmunicationsr  to  that  far-famed  mifcella* 
ny,  would  extend  this  article  beyond  its  due  li- 
mits. Suffice  it  to  iay»  that  bis  connexion  with 
Cave  the  proprietor  became  very  clofe  i  that  he 
Unrote  prencesy  eflays,  reviews  of  books,  and  po* 
ems;  and  occaftobally  corre^ed  the  papers  writ- 
ten by  other  c^rrefpondents.  When  the  com- 
plaints of  the  nation  4igainft  the  adminiftntion  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud*  aid  a  moti«n 
was  made*  on  the  ijth  of  February,  1 740^1^  tore- 
move  hia  from  his  majefty's  counfels  for  ever, 
Jobnfon  was  pitched  Upon  by  Cave  to  write  vrhat 
was  in  the  Maga»ne  entitled  Debates  in  tbt  Senate 
of  umpUf  but  was  known tobe the fpeeches of 
the  moft  enUnent  members  in  both  houfes  of  par* 
liamfent.  Theib  orations,  whioh  induced  ro/r/i/rv 
to  compare  Britiih  with  ancient  eloquence,  were 
baftily  iketched  by  Johnfon  while  be  was  not  3« 
years  old,  while  he  was  little  acquainted  with  life* 
while  he  was  ftruggKng  not  for  diftindlon  but  for 
exiftence.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  writings  has  he 
given  a  more  confpicuoas  proof  of  a  mind  prompt 
and  vigoromahnoft  beyond  conception :  for  they 
were  compoied  from  fcanty  notes  taken  by  illite- 
rate perfons  employed  to  attend  in  both  houfes^, 
and  fometimes  he  had  nothing  commonloated  to 
him  but  th«  names  of  the  feveral  fp?akers,  and  the 
part  which  they  took  In^  the  debate.  His'feparate 
publications  which  atthistime  attradtd  the  great- 
eft  notice,  were,  London^  a  Poem  in  i^utation  of 
JwoenaPs  2^  Satire  $  Mannor  Noff6l6enfc^  or  an 
Bfay  on  an  aneUnt  i>ropbttital  lafiription  in  Monk- 
ijh  Rhyme f  tmUlj  difcovered  near  Lynne  in  Norfolk  $ 
and  A  cenipkte  VindicaHm  of  the  Licenfers  qf  the 
Stagey  from  the  malieioas  afUfcandalousti^^erfions 
6fMrBro§ky^mttbortffGufiavuj  Vaja.  The  poem, 
publiflied  in  X  738  by  Ji^odlley,  is  univerfally  known 
and  admiredi  as  the  moft  fpirited  inftancc'in  the 
Knglilh  language,  of  ancient  fentiments  adapted 
to  modem  topics.'  Pope,  who  then-  filled  the 
poetical  throng -^thout  a  rivals  being  informed 
that  the  author's  name  was  Johnjhn^  and  that  he 
WAS  an  obfcure  perfim,  replied,  *«  he  will  foon  be 
dtterrep*  L  e.  dn]g  but  of  the  ground.  The 
other  two  pamphlets,  which  were  publifhed  in 
J739»  are  filled  with  keq}  latire  on  the  govern- 
ment :  and  though  Shr  John  Hawkins  ajTerts,  that 
(hey  difplay  neither  learning  nor  wit.  Pope  was 
of  adiiferent  opinion ;  for  in  a  note  of  his,  preferv- 
edby  Mr  Bofwell,  he.  feya,  that  «♦  the  whole  of 
the  Norfolk  prophecy  is  very  hiimorous.'^  Mrs 
Johnfon,  who  went  to  London  foon  after  her  huf- 
basd,  now  lived  fometimes  in  one  pbice  and  fome- 
times  in  another,  fometimes  in  the  city  and  fprne- 
times  at  Greenwich:  but  Johnfon'  himfelf  was  of- 
tener  to  be  found  at  St  John's  Gate,  where  the  Gen- 
tlcman*j  Miagazine  was  publifhed,  than  In  his  owo 
iods'ings.  •  aiiere  he  became  acquainted  with  &i. 
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nmget  with  whom  he  w:as  induced,  probably  by 
the  fimilarity  of  their  circumftances,  to  contra^ 
a  very  clofe  .friendihip;  and  fuch  was  their  ex- 
treme necefHties,  that  they  have  often  wandered 
whole  nights  in  the  ftreet  for  want  of  money  to 
procure  a  lodging.  In  1744,  he  publiihed  the  lifo 
of  his  unfortunate  companion;  a  work-whichf 
had  he  never  written  any  thing  elfe,  would  have 
placed  him  very  high  in  the  rank  of  authors.  Hia 
narrative  is«emarkably  fmooth  and  well  difpoied, 
his  obfervations  are  juft,  and  his  refle^ons  dil^ 
clofe  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  human  heart.  (See 
Savage,  N^  a.)  In  1749,  when  Drury-laoe  thea- 
tre was  opened  under  the  management  of  Garric)^ 
Johnfon  wrote  a  prologue  for  the  occafion ;  which» 
for  juft  drftnatic  criticifm  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  aa 
well  as  for  poetical  excellence,  is  confeiiedly  un- 
rivalledJ  This  year  is  alfo  diftinguifhedas  the  epoch 
when  his  arduous  and  important  work,  theJXSio- 
nary  of  the  BngU/h  Langnagej  (which  forms  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  our  En^yciopfdia)^  was  announ- 
ced to  the  world,  by  the  publication  of  its  plan  or 
profpedtus,  addrelTed  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield. 
From  that  nobtemao  Johnfon  was  ceitainly  led 
to  expert  patroi^age  and  encouragement ;  and  it 
feems  to  be  equally  certain,  tbiit  his  iordihip  ex* 
lifted,  ^hanthe  book  fhould  be  publiihed,  to 
be  honoured  with  the  dedication.  The  expeda- 
tions  of  both  were  difappointed.  Lord  Chefter- 
field, after  feeing  the  lexicographer  once  ortwice^ 
fu flared  him  to  be  inepulfed  from  his  door;  bat  a^ 
terwards^  thinking  to  conciliate'  him  when  the 
work  was  npon  the  eve  of  publication,  he  wTote 
two  papers  m  The  World,  warmly  recommending 
it  to  the  public.  This  artifice  was  feen  through  ; 
and  Johnfon,  in  very  polite  language,  npjedled  his 
lordfliip's  advances,  letting  him  know,  that  he 
was  unwilling  the  public  ihould  confider  him  as 
owing  to  a  patTcm,  that  which  Providence  had  en- 
abledbinv  to  do  for  himfelf.  I^is  great  and  la- 
borious, work  its  author  expeded  to  complete  ra 
^  years ;  but  he  was  certainly  employed  upon  it 
feven ;  -for  it  was  begun  in  174  7,  and  the  laft  iheet 
was  lent  to  the  prefs  in  the  end  of  1754*  When 
we  confider  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  is 
indeed  aftonifhing  that  it  was  fini£bed  fo  foon» 
fince  it  was  written,  as  hefays,  **  With  little  a^ft^ 
ance  of  (be  learned,  and  without  any  patronage 
of  the  great ;  not  in  the  ibft  obfcurities  -Of  retire- 
ment, or -under  the  Shelter,  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amidft  inconvenience  and  diftradlion,  in  fick- . 
nefs  and  in  forrow.'^  The  forrow  to  which  he 
here  alludes,  is  probably  that  which  he  felt  for  the 
lofs  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  Z7th  of  March 
O.  S.  1751,  and  whom  he  rontinued  to  lament 
as  long  as  be  lived.  The  Dictionary  did  not  oc^ 
cupy  his  whole  time :  for  while  he  was  pufhing 
it  forward,  he  fitted  his  tragedy  for  the  ftage; 
wrote  the  lives  of  ieveral  eminent  men  for  the 
Gentleman* J  Magazine;  published  an  Imitation 
of  the  joth  Satire  of  Juvenal,' entitled,  The  VM^ 
of  human  Wlfhes;  and  began  and  finiihed  The 
Rambler.  This  laft  work  was  publiihed  tvdce  a- 
week,  from  the  a'oth  of  March  1750  to  the  14th 
of  March  175^  inclufive.  Notwithftanding  the 
feverity  of  his  other  labours,  all  the  afiiftance 
trbich  h^  receif  ed  in  this  worl;  did  not  amount 
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to  five  papers ;  suA  maoy  of  the  oMift  iMfterly  of 
bis  unequalled  eflays  were  written  on  the  fpur^of 
the  occafion*  and  never- feen  entire  by  the  author 
till  tbey  returned  to  bim  from  the  prels.    Soon 
after  the  Rambler  was  coocluded»  Dr  Hawkef^ 
worth  projeded  Tht.M'veniHrer.  upon  a  finuJar 
phn ;  and  by  the  afliftaiKre  of  >  friends,  he  .was  en- 
abled  to. carry  it  on  with  almoft  equal  merit.  For 
a  fhort  time,  indeed,  tt  was  the  moft  popular 
work  of  the  two ;  and  the  papers  wi^  the  figna- 
ttire  T«  which  are  confefledly  the  moft  fplendtd 
in  the  whole  collection,  are  now  known  to  have 
been  communicated  by  Johnfon^  who  (received 
for  each  the  fuen  of  two  guineas.:.ThiAw:^8tloiible 
thepricefor  which  bejold  fermons^  to  fn/cbxlei:^- 
mep  as  either  would,  not  or  could  not.  compofe 
their  owifi  difcourfes ;  and  of  ifermoq- writing  he 
ieems  to  hatoe  made  a  kind  of  trade.    Thdugh 
be  had  exhjtufted,.  during  the.  time  that  he  viias 
employed  on  the.  Di^ionary^  more  than  the  fum 
fort  which  the  bookfellers  had  bargained  for  the 
copy;  yet  by  means  of  the  RaotWer, 'Adventu* 
Her,  fermons,  and  other  prcfdudtione  of*  his  pen, 
be  now.  found  himfelf  in  afHiUOaee )  and'  as  the 
powers  of  his  nund,  diilended.  by  iong  and  fevere 
ezerciie^  required  relaxation,  Jie  appeal's  to  have 
done  little' or  nothing  frdm  the  cloungtbf  the  Ad* 
venturer  tUl  1756,  when  he  accept^  the  office 
of  reviewer  in  the  Literary  Mngazine^Hy  Of  his  re- 
views, by  far  the  moft  vsUnable  is  thabof  Soame 
'Jenyns's.  fWtf  In^iry  Uta  ikeNaturs  and  Orh- 
gin  ofEviL    Never  were  wit  and  Xnetat^byfical 
acutenefs  ,more.  dlofdy  united  thsft  in  that  cri* 
ticifm,;  which  expofes  the  weakn^fs^  and  holds  up 
to  contempt  i be  reafoning 8  of  thoie.vaifi 'mortals, 
who  prefaroptuonfly  attempt  to  grafp.the  fcale 
of  exiftencoy  and  to  form  plana  of  condu^  for  the 
Creator  of .  the  univerfc.    But  tbp,  furmihing  of 
magazines,  reviews,  and  newfp^p^r^,  with  lite- 
Eary  intelligence,  and  authors  of  bodcar  nrith  de- 
dications and  prefaces*  was  confidefed.as.an  em;- 
plAym/^nt.unlrorthy  of  Jobnfon.  It  wastlwrefbre 
propoied  byfthe.bookiellets,  that  he  fbouidgive 
a  new  edition  of  the  dramas  ofi  Shakefpeare;  a 
work  which  be  had  projeded  many  ycACS  before, 
and  pf  which  he  had  publilhed  a  fpecin>eii,  which 
was  commended  by  Wirburton.    When  onec^ 
his  friends  expfeffed  a  hope,  that  this  eafeployment 
,  would  furnilh  him  with  amufement  and  add  Ao 
bis  fame,  he  replied,  *^  1  look  upon  it  as  I  did 
upon  the  Didlionary ;  it  is  all  ttuorJk;  and  my  in^ 
div:ement  to  it  is  not  love  or  defire  of  fame,  but 
the  want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to 
writing  that  I  know  of/'    Ho  iflfued  propoiais, 
however,  ofconfi'V^rablc  length;   in  wbich  he 
ihowed,  that  he  knew  peiA'jflly  whirt  .1  variety  of 
refearch  fnch  an  undertaking  required:  but  his  in- 
dolence prevented  him  from  pnrfuing  it  with  dlK- 
gcnce,  and  it  wasnot.puHiChedtill  many  years  af- 
terwards. On  the  X5th  April  .1758,  he  began  a  new 
periodical  paper,  entitled  The  Idler,  which  cameout 
cvtry  Jiatunday  in  a  weekly  newfpaper,  called  The 
Xlnhmfiii  Chronjeie,  or  ffMfy  Gazette,  publiflied 
by.  Ne^b^rry,    Of  thcfe  effays,  which  were  con- 
tinued till  the  5th  of  April  1760,  many  were  writ- 
ten as  haftfly  as  an  ordinary  letter  y  and  one  in 
particular,- compofcd  at  Oxt\?iX3,  wae. begun. only 


^an  hour  bcftiretheKieptfliireof  tl»poft  whidi 
carried  it  to  Lcmdon.  Abput  thif  time  be  bad  the 
•ier  of  a  living,  of  whicb^ie  might  have  rendered 
htcsfelf  capable  by  entering  intp.qcd^s.  It  was  a 
re^osy  in  a  ple^t  couotqiw  of  fiieh  yearly  va- 
lueias  woBld  hare  been  an^objea:  to  one  in  muck 
better  ciicumftaaces;  but  ienfible  ^  tke  afperity 
of  his  temper,  be  declined  it,  fiiyiog,  ^  I  bate 
not  the  requifites  for  .the:  office^  and  I  cannot  in 
my  confcience  fiear  the  jtoek  which  I  am  unabk 
Xofeed.**  In  January  fjs^f^M  mother  died  at  tlus 
great  age  of  90 ;  an  event  which  deeply  afie<3ed 
him,  and  gave  birth  to  thp  41ft  ldkr»  in  which 
helamentSft  th^t  <<  the  lile  wtck;h,.made  his  own 
li&  pleafant  was  at  an  end,  and  jth^it  the  gate  of 
death  was  (hut  «poB  hia  pro^ea^^i .  Soon  after. 
waxd^  h«*^»^te  his  JU^eUs  Prime  rf  M^fim^t 
that  with  4he  profita  he  -tfaigbt  d^y  the  ex- 
penfe  Qfh^fr  n\other'8  fi^nentW  ^  payi  fome  debu 
whi«b  ihe  had  left.    Hetold  a  fri^n^  that  he  re- 
cehped  for.the  copy  l/<xoo£ ^itd  L.ax no^ when  it 
came  Ko  a  »d  edition  ;^  that  b^  wrote  it  in  the 
evQning0  pf  one.  wed^  .feat  it  to  thi?4>ie(8  in  por- 
tions as  it  was  .writtol,  and  had  never  fioce  read  it 
over^    liaviifg  been  early  in.  x  76ii  reprcientedto 
the  king  as  a  very  learned  and  good  man  without 
imy  certain  firoviBon,  his  majefty  wu  pleafed  to 
grant  hint  a  penfion,  which  Lord  Bute,  then  firit 
mimHeiv  aflured  him   '<  was^i^ot  given  ft>r  any 
thing  wbichr  he  was  ta  dan-  hut  for  what  he  had 
already  done*^    A  fixed  annuity  of  L.300  a  year, 
if  it  dimiaiihed  his  diftreiiij  incteaicdJiis  indolence; 
for  as  heconftantlyavoiwed/that  b^had  no  otbci 
motive  for  ^citing  than  io  gain'fnoney,  as  he  had 
no)y^/wh«t..«as  abundantly  fuSiicient  for  ail  hii 
purpofe^  aa  he  delighted  in  converiatiQii)  aud 
was  vifited.and  admired  by  the  wHlf*  tfaeelegaot, 
and  tiieleavnedy  very  little  vllbss.time  was  paft  in 
folitary  ftady.   Solitude  was  ikideodhis  aferfion ; 
and  that  he  might  avoid  it  as  much  aa  poHlble, 
Sir  JoHiufiL  Reynolds  .and  be,  in.x764f  inftitutd 
^  club»  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lv 
tfvary  Club.  .  It  coftlifted  of  fome  of  the  moft  12^ 
lightened  men  of  the  age^  who  met  weekly  at  thtj 
Turk's  Head  in  Gerard  ftteet^  £oho,  at  7,  and  ti^ 
a. late  hour  enjoyed 

"..Thefeaft  6f  reaibn  and  the  flow  of  foul/' 
I»  Feb.  ay^i^.Johnfon  bad  the  honour  of  a  coji 
yertatinn  with  the  king  in  the  Libnury  of  Bucking 
bam  Uouie,  vrhen  his.  majefty  afked  him«  if  ii( 
intended  to  publifli  any  more  works  i  To  v.Hiicl 
be  anCwered,  that  he  thought  he  had  writtes 
enough  .*«-**'  And  (b  fhouid  i  too  ^replied  the  king] 
il"  you  had  ?ol  written/^  «^»//:*'  This  year,  wKi 
Jobnfon  was  more  thai^  ufualfl^  opprelTcd viritb  con 
ftitutional  melancholy^  he  was  fortunately  i&tio 
duced  into  the  family  of  MrTbrale,  one  ol  tbi 
moft  eminent  brewers  i»  £ng]end>  and  M.  F.  fM 
South wark ;  and  it  is  but  jtuftice  to^cknowledg*! 
that,  to  the  agiftance  which  Mr  and  Mrs  Tbd 
gave  bin),  to  tbeihelter  wbich  their  houfe  afion 
id  him  for  16  pr'X7  years,  and  to. the  pains  wbic 
they  took  to  ioothe  bis  uiK*afy  fancies,  the  pubii 
are  probably  indebted  for  fome  of  the  moft  mafte 
ly  as  wdl  as  moft  popular  works  which  he  ert 
produced.  In  Odober  1765,  he  publiihed  b 
edition  olSbakcgieare,  which,  is  cbkQy  valu^b 
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/br  the  pniuf%  wbcre  tjie  txccHeneics  and  defeats 
of  that  immortal  bavd  9K  difplaTed  with  fiich 
judgneot*  a»  nukft  ptafe  every  mao  wbofe  tafte 
u  Dot  n(9laied  by  nihioii  or  prejudtoe.   In  1767 
be  was  hoaour^d  by  a  private  comrerfiition  with 
Cbc  kiog  in  hk.Ubrary  at  the  queeo's  hoofe :  and 
two  yean  afteiwd^  upon  the  eftabliflimeDt  of 
the  royal  acadeny  of  paivtiag,  fculpturew  &c.  he 
was  Boainated  pmMTar  of  aacient  literature ;  an 
office  merdy  faonoraryy  and  conferred  on  htm»  at 
the  recoounendMkm  of  his  friend  the  prefident. 
k  the  Variety  offvt^eAs  on  wbich  be  had  hither- 
to exerdifid  his  pen,  he  had  forbomy  fihce  the 
admioiftmioo  of -Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  meddle 
with  the  diifmtea  of  contending  fiadioos;  but  hav- 
ing ieen  with  indignation  the  methods  which,  in 
the  bniiidsof  Hr  Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work 
QpoD  the  populaoe*  be  pubiiflied  in  1 770  a  paaaph- 
iet  entitled  Jlk  FaJJk  J/arm;  in  which  he  afierts, 
and  Uboius  to  prove»  by  a  variety  pf  arguq^ents 
^oded  on  pseoedeotif  that  the  expulTion  of  a 
member  of  the  houie  of  commons  is  equivalent  to 
exdufiost  and  Itot  no  fiich  calamity  as  the  fub- 
vofion  of  .the  ooaftituttoii  was  to  be  feared  fconv 
an  aft  wananted  iby  u£ig^  which  b  the  law  of 
parliament    Whatever  ma^  be  thought  of  the 
principles  maintained  in  this  pablication^  it  no* 
qaeftiouibly  caotaine-miich  wit  and  argument^ 
czprefcd  in  the  author's  beft  ftyle  of  iSompofition ; 
aad  yet  it  is  known  to  have  been  written  between  8 
o'clock  00  Wedoeiday  mgbt  and  19  on  Thnrfday 
|ight,wbenilwasread  toMrThraie  upon  his  cotn* 
icg  fnm  the  honfeof  ccynmpns.  Ih  17  71  hepublifii- 
cd  another  politica2.pni»0hlet»entitted9  ThcugbtJ  on 
thiiau  tramfitSiimj  re^^eaiag  FedkUmJ^s  IJlands; 
u  which  be  attacked  Jumm:  and  he  ever  afterr 
vuds  delighted  himfelf  with  the  thought  of  hav- 
if  I?  defeated  that  able  writer,  whom  he  certainly 
'in»(red  in  nervoos  Janguage  and  pointed  ridi- 
cule,  in  1773  he  viiited  with  Mr  Bofwipll  fome 
^'f  the  moft  GonfidoalHe  of  (he  Hebrides,  and  pub- 
uihed  anacQDiMt  of"  his  journey  in  a  volume  wbich 
iboonds  in  extefirfive4>hiloibphical  views  of  focie- 
tr*  iogcnioos  ieottmeiits,  and  lively  defcription ; 
hjt  wfaicboAttded'many  perfons,  by  the  violent 
^tack  which  It  made  oOithe  antbi^nticity  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  OssiAV.    In  1774,  the  par- 
t^meot  being  dlflbtved^  be  addreOcd  to  th^  elec- 
tors of  Great  Britm  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  The 
htriois  of  which  the  defign  was. to  guard  them 
rom  lapafition, .  and  teach  them  to  diftinguifli 
Me  from  &Wa  pttriotilm.  In  1775,  he  published 
laxatim  ^^  t^ramnys  m  anfwer  to  the  refidutlons 
«^  adirtfk  ef  the  Jbnniean  Qmgrefu     In  this 
pcitQrmnoe.naa  admirer  Mr  Bofweli  cannot,  he 
fifs  peiceive  thit  ahiiity  of  aigument,  or  that  fe- 
'•otyof  fi|liiiifMi,  for  which  on  other  occafions 
jaholba  was  ib  eminent.    This  is  a  (ingular  criti- 
<^  Tp  the  afloifted  principle^  upon  which  the 
•'eaioQing  of  the  pamphlet  refts,  many  have  objeft- 
^  and  peiteps  their  obje^ions  are  well  found- 
ol;  hot  at.to  the  txpreffhn^  it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged that  h  is*  uncommonly  happy ;  and  that 
tbe  whole  pefformance  is  one  of  the  moft  brilliant 
andcoBcd  pieces  of  compofition,  that  ever  fell 
from  the  pen  of  its  author.    Thefe  effays  drew 
spon  him  onmerous  attacks,  all  of  which  he.de- 
'^M\  for  though  it  has  been  foppofed  that  A 
Vol.  XII.  Paslt  I. 
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letter  aidrtjed  to  Dr  Samuel  Jobnfiaif  ceeafioned  i/ 
his  poiiiicaTpuhUcatidnSf  gave  him  great  unea(inefi» 
the  contrary  is  maniftel^f  from  his  having,  after 
the  appearance  of  that  letter,  coHeded  them  into 
a  volume,  with  the  Title  of  Poiifical  TraSs  by  the 
author  of  the  Rambler*    In  1765,  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  had  created  him  LX.D.  by  diploma,  and 
he  now  received  the  &me  honour  from  theUniver- 
fity  of  Oifcrd ;  an  honour  with  which  he  wza 
highly  gratified*    In  1777,  he  was  induced,  by  « 
cale  of  a  very  eitraordinary  nature,  to  ezerciie 
that  humanity  which  iu  him  was  obedient  to 
every  call.    Dr  Dodd,  then  under  lentence  of 
deadi  for  forgery,  procured  from  him  two  of  the 
moft  energetic  compofitions  of  the  kind  ever  feen  ; 
the  one  a  petition  mm  himfelf  to  the  king,  the 
other  a  like  addrels  from  his  wife  to  the  queen. 
Thefe  petitions,  however,  ftiiled  of  fucceis.    The 
principal  bookfellers  iu  London  having  determin- 
ed to  pnbliih  a  body  of  Engliih  poetry,  Jobnfim 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  poets, 
and  giv^  a  charader  of  the  works  of  each.    Thia 
ta&.  he  undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it 
in  fuch.a  manner,  as  muib  convince  every  compe- 
tent reader^  that,'  as  a  biographer  and  a-  critic,  no 
nation  can  produce  his  equal.    The  work  was  . 
publiihed  in  *io  finall  volumes,  of  which  the  firft 
four  came;jid>road  in  1778,  and  the  otbersin  1781. 
While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with  admi- 
ration of  the  itupendous  powers  of  that  man,  who 
at  the  age  of  7.2,  and  labouring  under  a  complica- 
tion of  difeafes,  could  produce  a  work  which  diT- 
plays,  fo  much  genius  and  forouch  learning;  there 
were  narrow.circles  in  which  p]rejudice  and  refent- 
ment  wew  fbftered,  and  whence  attacks  of  differ- 
ent forts  ifiued  againft  him.  Thefe  ga(ve  him  no 
difturbance.    When  told  df  the  out(<ry  that  had 
been  raifed,  he  iidd,  ^  Sir,  I  confider  myielf  as 
entrufted  with  a  certain  portion  of  truth*    I  have 
given  my  opinion  fincerely;  let  them  mow  where 
they  think  me  wrong."    He  had'  hardly  begun 
to  reap  the  laurels  gained  by  this  performance, 
when  death  deprived  him  of  Mr  Thrale^'  in  whole 
houfe  he  had  enjoyed  the  moft  comfortable  hours 
of  his  life ;  but  it  abated  not  in  Johnfon  that  care 
for  the  interefts  of  thofe  whom  his  friend  had  left 
behind  him,  which  he  thought  himfelf  bound  ta 
cheriib,  both  from  duty,  as  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  will,  and  from  gratitude.    On  this  account 
his  vifits  to  Streatham,  Mr  Thrale's  villa,  were 
for  fome  time  after  his  death  regularly  made  on 
'  Monday  and  protra^ed  till  Saturday,  as  they  had 
been  during  his  life;  but  they  foon  became  lefs 
and  lefs  irequent^  upon  the  profpeA  of  Mrs 
Thrale's  marriage  with  Mr  Pioszi,  when  he  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided  the  mention  of  the  place  or^  the 
family.   In  June  1763  his  conftitutioo  fuftained  a 
ihock  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  fo  fudden  and  vio- 
lent, that  it  awakened  hhn  out  of  a  found  Aeep, 
and  rendered  him  for  fome  time  fpeechlefs.    As 
"  ufiial,  his  recourfe  was  to  piety.    He  tried  to  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer  firft  in  Englifh,  then  in 
Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Greek ;  but  fucceeded 
only  in  tbe  laft.    From  this  alarming  attack  he 
foon  recovered,  but  it  left  preiages  of  an  hydro- 
pic ajffi?dlion;  and  he  was  not  long  afterwards 
feized  with  a  fpafmodic  afthma,  fo  violent  that  it 
confined  him  to  the  houfe  in  great  pain,  white  his 
O  o  dropfy 
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dropf^  increa&d»  notwithftanding  the  beft  advice 
<if  the  moft  ennioent  pbyficiane  in  London  and 
Edinburgh.  He  had»  however,  fuch  an  interval 
of  eafe  as  enabled  him  in  fummer  1784  to  vifit  hit 
friends  at  Oxford,  Litchfield^  and  Afliboume. 
His  conftant  dream  of  death  was  fo  great,  that  it 
aftonifhed  all  who  had  acceis  to  know  the  piety 
of  his  mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  life.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  cafe  only  while  death  was  at  fome 
diftance*  From  the  time  that  he  was  c«tain  that 
it  was  near,  all  his  fears  were  calmed ;  and  he  died 
on  the  13th  Dec.  17849  full  of  refignation,  faith, 
and  hope.  Dr  Gleig  fums  up  the  charader  of 
this  great  man  nearly  in  the  following  words  :— 
*•  His  ftature  was  tall,  his  limbs  were  large,  his 
ftrength  was  more  than  common,  and  his  adtivity 
in  early  life  bad  been  greater  than  fuch  a  form 
gave  reaiion  %o  ezped :  but  he  was  fubjed  to  an 
infirmity  of  the  convulfive  kind,  refembling  the 
diftemper  called  St  Vitus's  dance ;  and  he  bad  the 
feeds  of  fo  many  difeafes  in  his  conftitution/  that 
a  (hdrt  time  before  his  death,  he  declared,  that  he 
Jiardly  remembered  to  have  pafled  one  day  wholly 
free  from  pain;  He  poflefTed  very  eztmordinary 
'powers  of  underftanding ;  whidh  were  much  cul- 
tivated by  reading,  and  ftill  more  by  refleaion. 
His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  his  ima- 
gination uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judgment 
penetrating.  He  read  with  great  rapidity,  regain- 
ed with -wonderful  exadnefs  what  he  fo  eafily  col- 
le^ed,  and  poifefled  the  power  of  reducing  to  or- 
der and  fyftem  the  fcattered  hints  on  any  fubjed 
yirhich  he  had  gathered  from  different  books. 
Without  claiming  for  him  the  higheft  place 
among  hia. contemporaries,  in  ^ny  Jngie  depart- 
ment of  literature,  we  may  ufe  one  of  his  own 
expreOions,  **^  that  :he  brought  more  mind  to 
every  fubjed,  and  had  a  greater  variety  of  know- 
ledge ready  for  all  occalions,  than  almoft  any 
other  man."^'  Though  religious  almoft  to  a  de- 
gree  of  fuperftition,  he  was  in  every  other  re- 
ipeA  fvremarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth 
ikid»  while  Johnfbn  firmly  believed  the  Bible,  he 
feenied  determined  to  believe  nothing  elfe.  Of 
the  importance  of  religion  he  had  a  ftrong  fenfe, 
.and  his  zeal  for  its  interefts  was  always  awake, 
fo  that  profanepefs  'of  every  kind  was  abaflied  in 
his  prefence.  The  fame  energy  which  was  difplay- 
ed  in  his  literaiy  produAions,  was  exhibited  alfo 
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Johnibn  was  bythofe  who  knew  hiffl;  and  hii 
works  will  be  read  with  veneration-  for  their  au- 
thor, as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  Ihall  be  underftood."    Eiuyc.  Brit. 

(8.)  JomisoN,  in  geography,  a  county  of  N. 
Carolina,  in  Newbern  diftrid ;  bounded  by  thofi 
of' Franklin,  Wayne,  Glafgow,  and  Samfon.  It 
contained  4^05  citizens  and  X399  flaves  in  1795. 

(9.)  Jo H  N son,  Fort,  afort  <yf  S.Carolina, on  the 
K£.  fide  of  James's  Ifland,and  S.of  Charlestown. 

JOHNSONIA,  or  CALLrcAftPA,  iobotany,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  Its  'cbaradters  are 
thefe :  the  flower  has  an  empaiemeat  of  one  leaf, 
cut  at  the  brim  into  4  ihort  feginents:  it  has  one 
tiibulous  petal  divided  into  4  parts  at  the  brim, 
and  4  flenider  ftamina^  which  ars  longer  than  the 
peul.  In  the  centre  is  a  roundiih  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  fmooth  globular  berry,  in- 
cloiing  4  hard  oblong  feeds.  Linnasui  mentions 
twofpecies,  but  Miller  reckons  only  one,  a  na- 
tive of  S.  Carolina ;,  the  leaves  of  which  were  ufed 
by  Dr  Dale  in  dropfical  caies  with  advantage. 

JOHNSOMSBOROUGH,  a'towo  (tf  Ne^  Jerfey. 

John's,  Point,  St,  a  cape^of  Ireland,  on  the 
S.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Down;  <Loa.  5.  34.  W. 
Lat.  54. 9.  N. 

(i.J  John's  River,  LiTTis;,  8t,  a  river  of  W. 
Florida*  which  falls  into  Apalache  Bay,  xo  miles 
E.  of  the  Apalache.  It  is  «oo  yards  broad,  and  is 
faid  to  contain  the  cleared  ^and  pureft  water  of 
anv  river  in  America. 

(ft.)  John's  River,  St,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  rifes  near  a  large  fwamp,  in  the  heart 
of  £•  Florida,  and  runs  a  N.  coorfe,  in  a  broad 
navigable  ftream,  which,  in  diflerent  places,  fpresds 
into  broad  lakes,  of  which  Lake  George  is  the 
chief.  The  bar  at  the  mouth,  which  is  31)  miles 
K.  of  St  Auguftine,  is  lialde  to  (hift 

(sO  John's  River,  9r,  a  river  of  N^  America, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Canada  sod 
Labrador,  and  runs  into  tbe  %L  Lawrence,  in 
Lon.  64*  xo.  W.    Lat.  jCjUo;  l*lv 

(x.)  John's  St,  an  ifliod  of-4he'Baft  Indies, 
and  one  of  the  Philippines, t£*  of  ^liodanao,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  bymnarrow  ft  rait*  Lon.  i%$ . 
%$.  £.    Lat.  9.  30.  N. 

(2.)  John's,  St,  amiOand  of  N.  America,  in 
the  bay  of  St  Lawrence,  having.  Nova  Scotia  on 


in  his  converiatidn,  which  was  various,  ftriking,    theS.  and  W.  and  Cape  Breton.on  the  £.    The 
and  inftrudtive:  like  the  fage  m  Raflelas,  he  fpoke,    ^-^''^ ""-^ "*  '-   -"^  -  r  ^..:^ 

•and  attention  watched  his  lips ;  he  reafoned,  and 
convidion  clofed  his  periods :  when  he  pleafed, 
he  could  be  the  greateft  fophift  that  ever  contend- 
ed in  the  lifts  iof  declamation ;  and  perhaps  no 
man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed  re- 
partees.   His  veracity,  from  the  moft  trivial  to 

.  the  moft  folemn  occafions,  was  ftridt  even  to  fe- 
verlty :  he  fconied  to  embelliih  a  ftory  with  fidti- 
tious  circumftances ;  for  what  is  not  a  reprefenta- 
tjon  of  reality,  he  ufed  to  fay,  is  not  worthy  of 
our  attention.  As  his  purfe  and  his  houfe  were 
ever  open  to  the  indigent,  fo  was  his  heart  tender 
to  thofe  who  Wanted  relief,  and  his  foul  was  fuf- 


Britifh  got  poflfeifion  of  itwhen  Louiibourgwas 
furrendered  to  them^  on  July  i^  175^.  It  is  117 
miles  long,  and  from  10  to  .30  broad,  and  contains 
about  5000  inhabitants,  being  well  watered,  and 
the  foil  tertile.  Charlotte's-towsiia.the  capital. 
Lon.  63.  o.  W.    Lat.  46.  20.  N.  *  " 

(3.)  John's,  St,  a  town  of.Ko«a&otia  in* New 
Brunfwick,  at  the  mouth  of  .thecriver  St  John's 
(N°  4.)  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. .  dLom  <5. 15.  W. 
I^t.  45.  xa.N. 

(4.)  John's,  St,  a  river  of  Not*  Scotia,  the 
largeft  in  New  Brunfwick,  being  350  miles  long 
from  its  fource  to  its  mouth  in  the  bay  Of  Fnndy. 
The  tide  flows  about  85  miles  up,  and  it  is  na- 


ceptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind  of  impreflion.    vigable  for  60  miles  by  fioops  of  50  tons,  and  for 
He  had  a  roughnefs  in  his  manner,  which  fubdued    aoo  miles  by  boats.    Its  courfe  is  £S£. 
the  faucy  and  terrified  the  meek ;  but  it  was  onlj        (5)  John's,  St,  the  capital  of  Antigua,  is  feat- 
in  his  manntr;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than    ed  on  tbe  W.  ftiore»  and  on  the  HE*,  fide  of  Lob- 
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loHo  Bay:  *  The  entnoce  to  the  haiibonr  is  defend- 
ed by  Foit  James.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  go- 
vernor d  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  the  chief  place 
cf  trade,  but  hals  fulTered  greatly  by  hurricanes. 
it  loft  at  one  time  by  a  ftorm,  and  at  another  by 
a  fire,  projierty  to  the  value  of  400,0001.  See  An- 
TiGOA.    Lon.  6s.  4<  W.    Lat.  17. 4*  N. 

(6.)  John's,  St»  a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  with 
a  fort,  on  the  W^  bank  of  the  Sorrel,  at  the  N.  end 
of  Lake  Champlain,  iS  miles  S.  of  Montreal.  It 
was  taken  by  Gen.  Montgomery  in  Nov.  1775. 

iSee  America,  §  14.)  It  was  eftabliftied  as  the 
lie  port  of  entry  for  gbods  imported  from  the 
Unit«i  States,  by  an  order  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, dated  7th  July  tf^6.  It  lies  X15  miles  N.  of 
Ticonderago.    Lon.  7a.  x8.  W.    Lat.  45.  9.  N. 

(7.)  John's,  St,  an  ifland  in  the  W.  Indies,  be- 
bngtng  to  Denmark,  N.  of  St  Croix,  and  S.  of 
Tortola,  to  which  it  is' very  near.  It  has  a  har- 
bour fit  to  contain  the  whole  Britifh  navy.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Britiih  in  xSoo ;  but  agreed  to 
be  reftcnred  by  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  i8ov» 

(8,  9.)  John's,  St,  a  town  and  bay  of  New- 
faandUiiid,  on  the  £.  coaft,  with  an  excellent  har* 
hour.    Lon.  51.  49.  W.    Lal.*47.  34.  N. 

(xo,  IX.}  John,  St,  an  ifland  and  bay  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  SW.  of  the  ftraits  of 
Belleifle. 

(xx.)  John's^  St,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
m  Delaware,  and  county  of  Soflex ;  %%  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Dover,  and  %y  NE.  of  Vienna  in  Maryland. 

(13.)  John's,  Sr,  one  of  the  Virgin  Iflands;  5 
miles  long,  x  broad,  6  S.  of  St  Thomas,  and  3$^. 
E.  of  Porto  Rico. 

(14—31.)  John's,  St,  the  name  of  8  EngliHi 
villages:  viz.  of  %  in  Cornwall,  3-  in  Cumberland, 
and  one  each  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Worcefter. 

(la.)  John's,  St,  de  Frontiera,  a  town  of 
Peru,  thfe  capital  of  Cuyo. 

(i.)  JOHNSTON,  Dr  Arthur,  was  bom  at  Caf- 
I(ieben,  near  Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  his  anoeftors, 
and  probably  was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  he 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity  in 
that  untverfity.  He  ftudied  phyfic,  and  travellM 
to  improve  himfelf  in  that  fcience.  He  was  twice 
at  Rome;  but  he  chiefly  rcfided  at  Padua,  in 
which  univerllty  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  confer- 
red on  him  in  16x0.  After  leaving  Padua,  he 
travelled  through  the  reft  of  Italy,  and  over  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and  other 
countries ;  and  at  length  fettled  in  Francei  where 
he  met  with  great  applaufe  as  a  Latin  poet.  He 
lived  there  ao  years,  and  had  X3  children  by  two 
wives.  After  24  year?  Ubfehce,  he  returned  into 
Scotland  in  x 63 a*  In  x 63 3,  Charles  L  went  int<^ 
Scotland,  and  made  Bp.  Laud  a  member  of  coun< 
cil;  when  an  acquaintance  began  between  the 
dodor  and  that  prelate,  which  produced  bis  P/al' 
morum  Davidis  Parapbrafiim  Poetiga  ;  a  fpccimen 
of  which,  printed  at  London,  was  dedicated  to- 
his  lordfhip.  To  perfect  the  whole,  took  him  vp 
four  years ;  and  the  two  firft  editionscomplete  were 
publiihed  at  Aberdeen  and  London  in  1637.  In 
1641,  Dr  Johnfton  being  at  Oxford,  on  a  viiit  to 
one  of  his  daughters  who  was  married  to  a  divine 
of  the  church  of  England  in  that  place,  was  feized 
with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died' in«a  few 
days,  in  the  54th  year  of  |)is  age^    lie  was  bu^ed 
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in  the  place  where  he  died ;  which  gate  occafion 
to  the  following  lines  of  his  learned  friend  Wed- 
derbum  in  his  Sufpiria  on  the  Dolor's  death  : 
Scotia  moefta,  dole,  tanti  viduata  fepulchro 
Vatis ;  is  Angligenis  contigit  altus  honos. 
Dr  Johnfton  was  made  phylician  to  the  king  about 
1633,  when  he  traniiated  Solomon's  Song  into 
Latin  elegiac  verfe,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  majef- 
ty.  His  Pfalms  were  reprinted  at  Middleburg, 
x64ft ;  London,  1657  5  Cambridge,  . . . . ;  Am- 
fterdam,  1706;  Edinburgh,  by 'William  Lauder, 
1739 ;  ^nd  laft'on  the  plan  of  the  Delphini  claflics^ 
at  London,  X74X,  8vo,  at  the  expenfe  of  auditor 
Benfon,  who  dedicated  them  to  K.  George  II. ; 
and  prefixed  memoirs  of  the  Dr  with  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  various  learned  perfons.  His  tranflations 
of  the  Te  Deum,  Creed,  Decalogue,  &c.  were 
fubjoined  to  the  Pialms.  His  other  poetical  works 
are  his  E^grams;  his  Parerga;  and  his  Mufa 
Mtglic^i  or  commendatory  Verfes  upon  peribns 
01  rank  in  church  and  ftate  at  that  time, 

(a.)  Johnston,  or  Johnson,  John,  a  learned- 
divine,  born  in  x66i,i  He  was  zealous  for  the 
Revolution,  and  preached  a  noted  fermon  at  Fe- 
verfham  on  the  occafion,  m  1689,  ^°^  ^he  words, 
•^  Remember  Lot's  wife  ;**  wherein  he  fet  forth 
the  great  danger  of  looking  back,  and  vindicated 
theiiturgy  againft  Mr  Baxter  and  others.  He  pub- 
liihed  The  dergyman^s  Fade  Meeum^  and  j1  ColUc- 
thn  of  Bcclefiafiical  Law^f  as  a  continuation  of  it ; 
but  catching  the  infection  fpread  by  Dr  Sacheverel, 
he,  on  the  accefOon  of  Gc^.  I.  to  the  amazement 
of  all  his  old  friends,  entertained  unfavourable 
thoughts  of  the  Proteftant  fucceillon,  and  refufed' 
to  read  the  ufual  prayers  for  the  king.  Being  pro- 
fecuted,^  however,  he  fubmitted ;  and  died  vicar  of 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  in  x  725.  He  publifhed  alfo  a 
work  on  the  Holy  Eucharilt,  called  the  Unbloody 
'  Satrifiee  ;  and  %  vols,  of  difcourfes  on  important 
fubjeds  were  printed  after  his  death. 

(3.)  Johnston,  Robert,  an  eminent  Scottilh 
hiftorian  of  the  X7th  century,  of  whom  we  have 
found' no  memoir  in  any  bi^raphical  work,  nor 
even  any  mention  made  in  6ir  J.  Sinclair's  Statifti-. 
cal  Account,  at  leaft  as  far  as  we  can  judge  horn 
"the  Indexes  to  that  worl^.  He  wrote  a  \^ork  in 
elegant  Latin,  entitled  Rerum  Britannicarum  'viei" 
narvmque  regionum  hi  Aorta  niaxime^memorabiUs^ 
in  a*  books ;  of  which  the  two  firft  were  printed 
at  Amfterdara,  in  9410.  in  x6a»  ;  vrith  a  dedica- 
tion to  K>  Charles  I. ;  and  a  tew  complimentary 
verfes  addreiTed  to  the  author,  by  Dr  John  Owen, 
who,  comparing  Johnfton  with  other  hiftorians, 
fays  of  him,  Nemo  Britannorum  4i$nior  invidia^ 

(4.)  Johnston,  in  geography,  a  papih  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Dumfries  and  diftrid  of 
Annandale,  4  miles  long  and  3  broad,  but  in  one 
place  extending  to  6.  The  climate  is  falubrious, 
though  rainy;  The  furface  is  level ;  the  foil  part- 
ly roofs  or  clay,  partly  light  and  fandy,  but  moftly 
fertile.  The  produce  is  chiefly  oats,  barley,  peas, 
rye,  flax,  potatoes,  and  grafs.  The  population, 
in  X79X,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sibbald,  in  his 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  565,  and  had  increa* 
fed  71  fince  1755.  The  number  of  fheep  way 
X500,  of  horfes  xix,  and  of  black  cattle,  745. 

(5.)  Johnston/ a  townlhip  of  Rhode  ifland,  in 

{Vovidencecounty,containingx3socitizcn9inx79oi 
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(6.)  Johnston,  a  townibip  of  VarmoDty  in 
Franklin  county. 

(7.)  Johnston,  Fort,  a  fort  of  N.  Carolina, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River. 

(8.)  Johnston,  St,  or  St  John's  Town,  a 
same  frequently  ^ivcn  to  Perth,  from  the  ancient 
church  built  in  it  by  the  Fids,  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptift.  **  But"  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr 
Scott,  in  bis  Statiftical  Account  of  Perth,)  «  it 
"was  never  fo  called  in  any  of  the  public  writs,  nor 
by  the  inhabitants  in  general."  See  Pcrth,  N°«,  3- 

(i.)  JOHl^STOWN,  a  town  of  New  York, 
fbe  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  feated  on  the 
!N.  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  24  miles  W.  of  Scfae- 
nedady,  and  35  KW.  of  Albany- 

(2.)  Johnstown,  an  extenfivetownjhip  of  New 
"^ork,  comprehending  the  abov^  town,  with  feve- 
ral  diilrids  and  fettiementjB.  Of  the  citizens  593 
are  eledors.  "  In  this  townibip"  (fays  Dr  Morfe,) 
**  ftand  the  dwcllinghoufe,  bam,  and  out-boufes» 
all  of  ftone,  formerly  occupied  by  Sir  W.  John- 
fton.  This  fettlement  was  mofily  deftroyed  by 
the  Britifli  in  1780,  joined  by  a  party  of  Indians 
and  others  .under  Sir  William.  In  this  adtion  Sir 
William  evinced  a  want  of  feeling  which  would 
fiave  diigraced  a  favage.  The  people  deftroyed 
in  this  expedition  were  his  old  neighbours,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in.  habits  of  ^iend- 
fhip.  Itis  eftate  was  among  tbem»  and  the  inha- 
bitants had  always  conlidered  him  as  their  friend* 
Thefe  unfortunate  people,  after  feeing  Jheir  houfcs 
and  property  confumed,  were  hurried,  fuch  as 
could  walk,  into  cruel  captivity :  thofe  who  could 
not,  fell  vidims  to  the  tomahawk  and  fcalping 
kniFc." 

(3»  4-)  Johnstown,  two  villi^ges  of  Ireland: 
7.  in  Kildare,  23  miles  from  JDublin :  2.  in  Kil- 
kenny. V 

(5-)  Johnstown,  St,  a  tqwp  of  Irdand,  in 
Donegal,  on  the  Foyle,  6  miles  SSW.  of  Derry. 

(6.^  Johnstown,  St,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  6  miles  NE«  of  Jx>ngfordw 

JoHK*s-WoRT,  St.    See  Hypericum, 

JOHORE,  JoR,  or  Ihor,  a  town  of  Malacca. 
Lon.  93.  SS'  £•    X'At.  1. 15.  N. 

JOIGNI,  or  )  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

JOIGNY,  3  Yonne,  and  late  prov.  of  Cham- 
pagne,  with  a  handfome  caftle.  It  confifts  of  3 
parities,  and  is  pleaiantly  fituated  on  the  Yonne, 
24  miles  NW.  of  Auxerre,  17  from  Sens,  and  34 
SW.  ofTroyes.    Lon.  3.  35.  E.    Lat.  4759.  N. 

(i.)  ♦  To  JOIN.  V.  a,  Ifoint^c,  Fr.j  i.  To 
a'dd  one  to  another  in  continuity. — Woe  unto 
them  that  Join  houfe  to  houie,  that  lay  field  to 
iield.  TJa.  iviii. — Join  them  one  to  another  into 
one  ftick.  Ezek.—ThQ  wall  was  Joined  together 
unto  the  half.  AVA.  iv  6.  »•  To  couple ;  to, com- 
bine.—In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  Joining  to- 
gether its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power.  Locike. 
J.  To  unite  m  league  or  marriage. — 

One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  irnd  ftate. 

Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  beav'n,  nor  fate, 

Kcjr  frequent  prodigies,  permit  to  Join 

With  any  native  of  the  Aufonian  line.  Dr^iUn. 
4.  To.  daih  together  5  to.  collide ;  to  encounter : 
this  fenfe  is  to  be  found  io  the  phrafe  to  Join  battU^ 
in  which,  ^/^/rfeeros  not  to  fignify  §ght,  but 
topoops  in  array,  ^ommtten  atcnitui^  tbough  it 
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may  likewile  meaa  ^hh  as  eommiitenfrM$m,^ 
When  they  joimd  battle,  I^ael  was  (kitten,  i 
Sam.  iv.  2.— They  fhould  with  reic^ute  j&inds  en- 
dure, until  they  might  /Wn  battle  with  their  ene* 
mies.  KnoIIa.  5.  To  alTociatQ^-^Go,  near  and 
Join  thyfelf  to  Hiis  chariot.  >I9j. — Thott  flialt  not 
be  Joined  with  them  in  h^Ti$i*  Ifidah.  (.  To  vnite 
in  one  ad.— 

.     Our  btft  notes  are  treafiiD  to  bis  £>nM^ 

Join'd  with  the  loud  applaufe  of  public  voice. 

Drydau 
Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  Jomf 

Thy  words  will  more  prevspl  than  mine.  2)ryd> 
7.  To  unite* in  concord; — ^Be petfe^ly^Mr^  to- 
gether in  the  (ame  mind,  s  Cor*  8.  To  ad  in 
concert  withw— ; 

Know  yoar  own  int're&»  Sir»  whereVr  you 
lead. 

We  jointly  vow  io  Join,  no  other  bead*  Dryden, 

(a.)  *  To  Join,  v*  fi^  i.  To  grow  to ;  to  ad- 
here;. to  be  contiguous,-^ JuftuPs  houfi^  /oined 
hard  to  the  fynagogue.  ^dj.  •.  To  clofe ;  to 
ckih.— ix>ok  yoM,  all  you  that  kifs  my  lady  Peace 
at  bomep  that  our  armies  Join  not  io  a  hot  day. 
ShaA.  Henry  IV.— 

Here's  the  earl  of  Wiltihire's  blood. 

Whom  I  encountered,  as  the  battlesyscnV.  Skah 
3  To  unite  with  in  marriage,  or  any  other  league. 
— Should  we  again  break  thy  commandments, 
said  Join  in  afSnity  with  the  people  ?  Ezrvm  4.  To 
become  confederate.*— When  there  falleih  out  any 
war,  they/M';f  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  againft 
us.  Exoduj, -^Let  us  make  peace  with  him,  before 
liQ  Join  with  Alexander  againft  us.  x  Macd — 
Ev'n  you  yourfelf 

Join  with  the  reft :  you  are  arm'd  againft  me. 

Dryden. 
-rAny  other  may  Join  with  him  that  is  injured, 
and  aifift  him  in  recovering  fatisfa^ion*    Locke. 

JOiNAGCJR,  or  Jybhaouii.    See  Jyepquk. 

♦JOINDER,  «./  [from Join.}  Conjunaion; 
joining.    Not  ufed. — 

A  contrad  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 

Confirmed  by  muiMil  Joinder  of  your  hands. 

•  ShoL 

*  JOINER,  19./.  [homJoinJ]  Oae  whofe  trade 
is  to  make  utenuls  of  wood  compared.— The 
people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be  fmiths, 
carpenters,  andyomm.  Baeon*jJ^js. — It  is  count- 
ed good  workmafiihip  in  ik  Joiner  to  bear  his  hand 
Guriottdy  even.    Moxon^j  Meek.  Exerci/es* 

(i.)  »  JOINERY,  n.f.  [from  Joiner.]  Joinery 
is  an  art  whereby  feveral  pieces  of  wood  are  fo 
fitted  and  joined  together  by  ftrait  lines,,  fquarcs, 
miters,  or  any  bevel,  that  they  (hall  feem  one  en- 
ure pieces    Moxon. 

(s.)  JaiNBRY  is  called  by  the  French  memdjerie^ 
or  fmall  <uforit  to  diftinguUh  it  frtnn  carpentry, 
which  is  employed  about  large  and  left  curious 
works. 

(i.)*  JOINT.  «j^*.   J.  Shared  among  many.— 
Entertain  no  more  of  it. 

Than  a  joint  burthta  laid  upon  us  all.  Sbek. 
— ^Though  it  be  common  in  refped  of  fome  men, 
it  is  not  fo  to  all  mankind  ;  but  is  the  Joint  pro- 
perty of.  this  country,  or  this  pariib.  Locke,  a* 
United,  in  the  fame  poITe^fion :  a^  we  iay,  Jmnt 
btir*  or  CQhiinf  Joint  beirejfci  or  cobtirfjffet.'-^ 

The 
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nift  fuB  and  null  di4  ftrinei 

Jwtt  teoftiiU  dF.t^  iirorld  wHo  iboald  funrWe. 

^  Donne* 

Pride tben  wa^  not  ( nor arttbtliat  pfride  to  aid: 

Man  walk'd  with  beafr^yMr  teutnt  of  tbe  fliade. 

J.  Combined ;  adtnt  (o^etiier  ia  oonibrt*— 
Oti  yout/AMr  vig«>ttr  now. 

My  bold  of  thit  iw^kiBgdom  all  de^pends.  MUt. 
—In  a  war  cartied  on  by  the  joiat  force  of  fo  ma- 
ny natiobs»Ftaiice  could;  fend  troopa.   Addifim^ 

(t.)  *  JaiiHT*  ff.  /I  UunSitrat  iM^jwHure^  Fn] 
I.  Articalation  of  iiniM ;  jundure  or  moteable 
booes  in  animal  bodief^— 

Dmpies  andafthmasy  andyoi^^  racking  jrhenms. 

Milttm, 
—I  felt  theiame  pain  in  the  iame  Jointi  3^empU. 
3.  Hingei  jundtureawhicfa  admit  motion  of  the 
part8.-*The  coich*  the  coYer  whereof  was  made 
with  fuch  jwwtg  that  aa  they  might,  to  aroid 
the  weather,  pull  it  up  cloSe  when  they  lifted  ^  lb 
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3*  To  join  together  in  confederacy*  Not  uftd.-^ 

'The  times 

Made  frtenda  dt  themy/o0f/m^4hehr  foioe  'gainft 

Casfan  Sbaki 

4*  T^  divide  a  joint ;  to  cut  or  ouarter  into  jotuts. 

Ue/ointj  theneck ;  and  witn  a  ftroke  fo  ftrong 

The  h^lm  flies  off;  and  bears  the  head  along. 

DryJen* 

*  JOINTED,  adf.  [fram/^mt:]  Full  of  Joints, 
knots,  or  commifTures. — 

Three  cttbttshigli 
The  joiated'herfoage  (hoots.  PbiiSps. 

*  JOINTER,  n.  f.  (from  jmnt.']  A  fort  of 
plane« — ^The  jotnter  is  fomewnat  longer  than  the 
fbre-plane^  and  hath  its  fole  perfedtly  ftrait :  its 
office  is  to  foHow  the  fore-plane,  and  (hoot  aa 
edge  perfedly  ftrait,  when  a  joint  is  to  be  (hOt« 
Moxoi^s  Metb,  Bxertlfes. 

*  JOINTLY,  tfiv.  [from  joint. "l  i.  T<^her ; 
not  feparately.<«-I  began  a  combat  firft:  with  him 
particubiriy,  and  after  his  deaths  with  the  others 


when  they  would,  they  might  remain  as  difca-   Jointfy.  ^A^iny.-^Becaufe  all  that  are  of  the  church 


vered  and  open-^fighted  as  on  horfeback.  Sidnp, 
3.  [In  jomery }  JcsnUf  Fr.]— Strait  lines,  m  join- 
ers ijinguage,  is  called  a  joinif  that  is»  two  pieces 
of  wood  or  ftiot  that  is  plained.  Moseon.  4.  A 
knot  or  commTifitre  in  a  plant.  5.  One  of  the 
limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher.-^In 
bringing  a  Joint  of  meat,  it  falls  out  of  your  hand. 
Sf^jft,  6.  Ottt  of  Jotfir»  Luxated ;  flipped  from 
the  focket,  or  correfpondent  part  where  it  natu- 
rally moves.— Jacob's  thigh  was  out' of  Joint.  Gen, 
ism.  25. — My  head  and  whole  body  was  fore  hurt, 
and  alfo  one  of  my  arms  and  legs  put  ota  of  Joint, 
herbert.  7.  Out  tf^JoiNT.  Thrown  into  conrufion 
and  diforder ;  confofed ;  full  of  difturbance.— 
The  time  is  out  ofjointy  oh  curfed  fpight  1 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right.  Sbak. 

(3.)  The  Joints  of  the  human  body  are  called 
by  anatomifts  articulations.  See  An  atom  v, 
J  103.  The  fnpplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may 
be  brought  by  long  praAice  from  infancy,  is  very 
I'urprifing.  Every  pofture-mafter  ihows  us  a  great 
deal  of  this ;  but  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  inftan* 
ces  we  ever  heard  of^  was  in  a  perfon  of  the  name 
of  Clarke  and  fadious  for  it  in  London,  where  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Qafk  the 
P'ifiure-mqfier,  This  man  had  found  the  way,  by 
ioQg  pradice,  to  diftort  many  of  the  bones,  of 
which  nobody  before  had  ever  thought  it  poffible 
t3  alter  the  poHtion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute 
command  of  his  rpuicles  and  joints,  that  he  could 
almoft  disjoint  his  whole  body ;  fo  that  he  once 
impofed  on  the  famous  Mullens  by  his  diftortions, 
in  &ch  a  manner,  that  he  rcfufed  to  undertake  his 
cure:  but,  to  the  amazement  of  the  phyfician, 
no  fooner  had  he  given  over  his  patient,  than  he 
faw  him  reftore  himfelf  totl^e  figure  and  condition 
of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftortion  about  him. 

•  To  Joint,  v.  tf.  [from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
form  in  articulations.— The  fingers  are  Jointed 
together  for  motion,  and  furniftied  with  feveral 
niufcles.  Ra^  on  the  Creation,  a.  To  form  ihany 
prtsratoone. — 

Againft  the  fteed  he  threw 

His  foinceful  fpear,  which -hiffing  a;  it  flew, 

£ierc'd  through  the  fiekling4)laiUcs  oi^Jsinted 
wood.  Drjdcnt 


cannot  Jointfy  and  equally  work ;  the  firft  thrag  in 
polity  recjuired  is  a  difference  of  peribns  in  the 
church,  ffffo^^r.— The  prince  told  him  he  could 
lay^  no  claim  to  his  gratitude,  but  defired  they 
might  go  to  the  altar  together,  and  Jointfy  return 
their  thanks  to  whom  only  it  was  due.  Addifm* 
a*  In  a  ftate  of  union  or  co-operation.*- 

His  name  a  great  example  ftands,  to  fliow 
How  ftrangely  high  endeavours  may  be  bleft. 

Where  piety  and*  vaXouv  Jointfy  go.     Dryden* 

*  JOIIJTRESS.  n.  f.  [from  Jointure.'^  One 
who  holds  any  thing  in  jointure.— 

Our  queen, 
Th*  imperial  yo«i/r^  of  this  warlike  ftate. 
We've  taken  now  to  wife.  Sbak.  HamUt. 

•  Jo  I  NTS  TOOL.  «./.  [joint  smdjloo/.]  A  ftool 
made  not  merely  by  infertion  of  the  feet,  but  by 
inferting  one  part  in  another. — He  rides  the  Wild 
mare  with  the  boys,  and  jumps  upon  Jointjloohf 
and  wears  his  boot  very  fmooth  like  unto  the  fign 
of  the  leg.  Shak.-^CouM  that  be  eternal  which 
they  had  feen  a  rude  trunk,  and  perhaps  the  other 
piece  of  it  a  Jointftool?  Soutif.^He  ufed  to  lay 
chairs  and  Jointjlooij  in  their  way,  that  they  might 
break  nofes  by  falling.   ""Arbuthnot. 

( I.)  ♦  JOINTURE.  «./  [Jointure,  Fr.]  Eftate 
fettled  on  a  wife  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  hufliand'a 
deceafe. — 

The  jointure  that  your  king  muft  make. 
With  her  dow'ry  fliall  be  counterpoise.  Sbak. 
•^The  old  Countefs  of  Defmond,  who  lived  ia 
1589,  and  many  years  fince,  was  married  in  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth's  time,  and  held  hec  Jointure 
from  all  the  earls  of  Defmond  fince  then.  Raleigb^s 
Hi^ory  of  the  tVorU.-^. 

There's  a  civil  queftion  ua'd  of  late. 
Where  lies  mjjointurey  where  your  own  eftate  I 

Dryden* 
What's  property  ?  Yon  fee  it  alter. 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  fliare, 
Or,  in  a  Jointure,  vanifh  from  the  heir.        P<^e^ 
(a.)  JoiNTva*.    See  Dower,    a.  To  enjoy  her 
jointure,  the  widow  muft  have  been  the  wife  of 
the  party  at  his  deceafe ;  not  divorced  a  'oincuh 
matrimonii  .*  nor,  if  (he  has  eloped  from  her  huf- 
band,  and  lives  with  an  adulterer,  {hall  Ihe  be  en- 
titled 
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titled  to  dowert  tinlefs  her  hufbaad  be  voluntarily  and  father  pF  13  ions  |  (Oen.  %.%$>  1  CbroQ.  i.  19.] 

reconciled  to  her.    The  widows  of  traitors  are  the  progenitors  of  13  aatioas  or  tribes  of  Arm ; 

alfo  baned  of  their  dower»  by  5  and  6  £dw.  VI.  who  Iphabited  Arabia  FeUx»  from  Mount  Sephar, 

cap.  II.  but  not  the  widows  (k  felons.    An  alien  in  the  SB.  of  Arabia,  to  Mefha,  or  Mecca,  on  the 

cannot  be  endowed,  unleis  (be  be  queen  confbrt.  £.  of  the  Red  fiea.    See  P&lbgV 

If  a  woman  levies^'a  fine  with  her  hufband,  or  if  lOLAIA,  a  feftival  at  Thebe9»  called  alfo  Hf 

a  common  recoverr  be  had  with  the  huiband  and  raeleia.    It  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  Hercules 


wife  of  the  hufband's  lands,  (he  is  barred  of  her 
dower.  A  widow,  clear  of  thefe  impediments,  is 
by  law  entitled  to  be  endowed  of  dl  lands  and 
tenements,  of  which  her  hu(band  was  feifed  in 


and  his  friend  lolas,  who  affifted  him  in  conouer- 
ing  the  Hydra.  It  continued  during  federal  cays, 
on  the  firft  of  which  were  offered  lolemn  (aoi* 
fices.    The  next  day  hoHe  races  and  athletk  ex- 


fee-fimple  or  fee-tall  at  any  time  during  the  co-   ercifes  were  exhibited.    The  followtng  day  wu 
verture;  and  of  which  any  iflue  (he  might  have    fet  apart  for  wrefUing,  the  victors  were  crowned 

had  might  by  poffibility  have  been  heir.  -'"-  — ''-^-  ^' '*'' "-  "^^  **  * — 

( r.)  JOINVILLE,  John  Sire  de,  an  ertiinent 
French  (tatefman  of  the  ijth  century,  who  was 
fene(chel  or  high  (teward  of  Champagne,  and  one 
of  the  principal  lords  in  the  court  of  Ia^b  IX* 


with  garlands  of  myrtle,  generally  ufed  at  fune- 
ral (blemnities.  They  were  fomednaes  reward- 
ed with  tripods  of  brafs.  The  place  where  the 
exercifes  were  exhibited  was  called  lolabo  ; 
where  there  were  to  be  feen  the  monument  of 


He  attended  that  monarch  in  all  his  expeditions ;  Amphitryon  and  the  cenotaph  of  lolas,  who  was 

all  matters  of  ju(Hce  in  the  palace  were  refierred  buried  in  Sardinia.  Thefe  monuments  were  ftrew* 

to  his  decifion,  and  the  king  undertook  nothing  od  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the  day  of  the 

of  confequence  without  confulting  him.  He  wrote  (eftival. 

the  hiftory  of  St  Lewis  in  French,  which  is  a  very  lOLAS,  or  >  in  fabulous  hi(^ory,  a  <bn  of  Iphi- 

curious.and  interefting  piece;  and  died  about  lOLAUS,  )  clus  king  of  The(raly,  who  aifift. 

23 1 8.    The  beft  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  ed  Hercules  in  conquering  the  Hydra,  and  burnt 


Du  Cange,  in  folio,  with  learned  remarks. 

(a.)  JoiNViLLX,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Upper  Mame,  and  late  province  of 
Champagne,  with  a  large  magnificent  caltle^  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Mame,  15  miles  S£.  of  StDizier,  125 
of  Paris,  and  %s  SW.  of  Bar  le  Due.  Lon.  5. 10. 
£.    Lat.  48.  fto.  N. 

JOIRE,  St,  two  towns  of  the  French  empire, 
in  the  dep.  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  late  duchy  of  Sa- 
voy :  the  one  3  J  miles  S£.  of  Chambery ;  the  other 
15  SE,  of  Geneva. 

(i.)  *  JOIST.  «./.  [homjainJref  Fr.]  The  fe- 
condary  beam  of  a  floor. — Some,  wood  is  not  good 
to  ufc  for  beams  or  joijist  becaufe  of  the  brittle^ 
uefs.    Mortimer*'^ 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoift,     ' 

And  there  flood  faftened  to  tijoi/i.  Swift. 

(a.)  Joists,  or  Jdysts,  in  archite^re,  are 
pieces  of  timber  framed  Into  the  girders  and  Turn- 
mers,  on  which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid. 

*  To  Joist,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fit  in 
the  fmaller  beams  of  a  flooring. 

(i.)  *  JOKE.  »./  [J9CUS,  Lat.]  A  jeft ;  fome- 
thing  not  ferious. — 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 

Inclofe  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  zjoke  f 

Inexorable  death  ihall  level  all.  Pope. 

—Why  fhoukl  public  mockery  in  print,  or  a 
merry  yo^tf  upon  a  ftage,  be  a  better  teft  of  truth 
than  public  perfecutions  ?  fViattj  on  the  MM* 

(1.)  Jokes.    See  Jesting. 

*  To  Joke.  v.  n.  [Jocor^  Lat.]  To  jeft  j  to  be 
merry  in  words  or  aSions^— 

Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk. 
Of  aflies,  leather,  oat-meal,  bran,  and  chalk. 

Gay, 

*  JOKER,  «./.  [horn  Joke.]  A  jefter ;  a  merry 
fellow.— Thou  mad'ft  thy  firft  appearance  in  the 
worid  like  a  dry  joker,  buffoon,  or  jack-pudding. 
Dennis. 

JOKKATO,  a  tovim  of  Africa,  in  Barra. 
JOKTAN,  the  fon  of  Heher,  l^rotb^  of  ?eleg, 


with  a  hot  iron  the  place  where  the  beads  had 
been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others. 
He  was  reftored  to  his  youth  ami  vigour  by  Hebe, 
at  the  requeft  of  his  friend  Hercules.  Some  time 
afterwards  Iotas  affifted  the  HEaACLiDiE  againft 
Euryftbens,  and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own 
hand.  Plutarch  fays,  lolas  had  a  monument  in 
Boeotia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  ufed  to  bind 
themfelves  by  folemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  coofideriflg 
the  place  as  facred  to  love  and  friendihip.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  and  Paufanias,  Iotas  died 
and  was  buried  in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to 
make  a  fettlement  at  the  head  of  the  (bos  of  Her- 
cules by  the  50  daughters  of  Thefpius. 

lOLCHOS,  an  ancient  town  of  Magnefia, 
founded  by  Cretheus ;  the  birth-place  of  Jasoh. 

lOLE,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus  and  wife  of 
Hyllus.  See  Eu&vtus,  'HEtACLiDJE,  and  Her- 
cules. 

*  JOT.E.  «./.  [gueuief  Fr.  crol.  Sax.]  r.  The 
face  or  cheek.  It  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  the  pbrafe 
eifeek  byjok."^ 

Follow !  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee  cheek  byy«^. 

Sbak. 
And  by  him  in  another  hole, 

AffliAed  Ralpho,  cheek  bjjole.  HiuUhres. 

Your  wan  complexion,  and  your  thin  jgieu 

father.  Drjden. 

^A  man  who  has  digefted  all  the  fathers,  lets  a 

pure  Englifl)  divine  go  cheek  by  joie  with  him. 

Coiiier  on  Pride,    a.  The  head  of  a  fiih.— 

A  fiilmon's  belly,  Helluot  was  thy  fate; 

The  dodor  oallM,  declares  all  help  too  late: 

Mercy  1  cries  Helluo,  mercy  on  my  foul ! 

Is  there  no  hope  ?  alas !  then  bring  they  o«f/.  Potf, 
Red-fpeckled  trouts,  the  falmon's  filverysi^t 

The  jointed  lobfter,  and  unfcaly  foale.       Caj- 

(i.)  JOLI,  or  JoLY,  ClaudiuSi  an  excellent 
fcholar,  defcended  from  a  femily  eminent  for 
learning  and  piety,  bom  at  Paris  in  1607.  He 
applied  firft  to  the  law,  but  afterwards  entered  in- 
to orderly  and  in  x^x  obtaiaed  n  ^anonry  in  the 

cathedral 
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cathedral  of  Kobe  Dane  at  Paris;  tbe  duties  of 
which  office  be  difcharged  with  an  exadnefs  be- 
yond all  example  as  long  as  he  lived.  Difcovering 
occafionally  a  capacity  for  ftate  afTairSy  the  duke, 
of  Longneville,  the  French  plenipotentiary  for 
negociating  a  general  peace,  took  Joly  with  hina 
to  Manfter»  where  he  proved  a  gocxi  afliftant. 
Oo  his  return  in  S67S1  he  was  made  precentor 
and  officii  of  Paris.  He  wrote  many  works,  par- 
ticularly Maxhmfor  the  Education  of^  a  Princes 
which,  giving  o£fence  to  the  defpotks' court  of 
France,  was  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  1665.  He 
died  in  1760,  aged  93,  leaving  an  excellent  ch'a* 
rafter,  for  perfe!ft  integrity,  and  a  fincere  love  of 
juftlce> 

(s.)  JoLi,  Guy,  kmg's  councilor  to  the  Chate- 
)et,  and  fyndic  oi  the  revenues  of  the  Hotel  de 
Villeat  Paris,  attached  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to 
Cardinal  de  Retz',  in  the- capacity  of  Secretary. 
BeGdeotber  tntfts,  he  wrote  JMrmMr/ from  S64S 
to  1665,  including  thofe.of  Cardinal  de  Retz;  a 
tranflition  of  which- into  Englifh  wiis  publiihed  in 

*  Ta  JOIX.  9.  a.  {from  jolh  the  head.]  To 
beat  the  head  againft-  any  thing ;  tO'Claih  with  vio^ 
Irace. — Howfoe'er  their  hearts  are  feverM  in  re>> 
ligion,  tbeir  heads  are  both  one :  they  may  JoU 
horns  together.  SbaA^-^-T^^  tortoifet  envied  the 
eaiTnefs  of  the  fipogSi  ^till  they  law  i^iemjolUd  to 
pieces,  and  devoured  for  want  of  a  buckler.  VEfir, 

*  JOLULY.  adftf*  Eirom^^.]  In  a  difpoatioa 
to  floHy  mirth.— «         ' 

The  goodly  tmpreis^/ollih  inclined,        '    ' 
Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wofid'rous  kind.  Dryd. 

*  JOLLIMENT*  n^.  Vrom joify.]  Mirtbj  mer- 
riment^ gaiety*'   Obfolete,-*- 

BAatter  of  miitb  enough,  tho'  there  were  none, 
She  could  devife,  and  thouiand  ways  invent 
To  ^Bed  her  fodlHh  humour,  and  smJoUhnenti* 

Fairy  Quaen. 

*  JOVLmiSS.ln./.[fromJ<fUj.]   x. Gaiety; 

*  JOLLITY.  >  cWvation  of  fpirit.— He  with 
a  proMdjoUsty  commanded  him  to  leave-that  quar- 
rel only  tbrshim,'  who  was.only  v^orthy  to  enter 
into  It.  Siik§ey,    a.  Merriment ;  feftivicy.~* 

With  joyance  bring  her,  and  withyo/%.  Spenf. 
There  fliaQ  tfaefe  pairs  of  £dthful  loVers  be 
Wedded,  witk  TfaefeoB,  all  rikjMty.  *  -     Shai. 
The  brazi^  throat  of  war  bad  eeas'd  to  roar; 
All  now  wartdm'd  to foiHty  andgamn^,    '    ' 
Toluyury  and/k)t,'feaftanddance«      Meiton. 
*^Good  men  artf  nev^  fo  fnrpiifed;aB  in  the  midft 
of  their/0/£Krlfi,  nor.  io/gitally  overtaken  and  caught 
as  when  the  ubie  is  made  the.fnare.    So§ab, 
With-branches  we  the  fines  adorn,  and  wafte 
IvkjMty  the  daf^ordai&M  to  be  the  laft.  Dryd. 
•*My  heart  was  filled  ^dkith  melancholy  to.iee  (0- 
veral  dropping  in  the  midft  bf  mirth  and  Joliitf. 

JOLIjOXOCHITL,  or  .FtdwtR  dF  the 
HBA,aT,  in  botimy.;  a.  latgc  flower  growing  in 
Mexico,  where  it'is  kiot^lefii  efteemed  fSr  its  beau- 
ty than  fur  its  ddouct  whi(;h  is  fo  poweriFul,  tfa^t 
a  fingie  flower  is  iofiicient  to  fill  a  whole  houfe 
with  the  rooft  pleafing  fragrance.  It  has  many 
petals,  which,  are  glutinous,  externally  white,  in- 
ternally reddifli  or  yelloWSib,  and  difpofed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  ttet  wben  the  flower  is  open  aa^ats 


petals  are  expanded,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
ftar,  but  when  (hut  it  refemblet  in  fome  meafure 
a  heart,  firom  whence  its  name  arofe.  The  tree 
which  bears  it  is  tolerably  large,  and  its  leaves  are 
long  and  rough.    See  Plate  CXCIV. 

*  JOLLY,  ail,  [/oft  Ir.J&viaiisj  Lat.]  i.  Gay; 
merry;  ahry^  cheerful;  lively;  jovial.— 

Like  k  jolly  troop  of  huntfmen,  come 
Our  lufty  £nglifli>  Shak* 

O  nightingale ! 
Thou  with  freih  hope  the  lover's  heart  do'it  fill» 
While  the  Jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Milton. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are/o/Zy, 
Nought  fo  iad  as  melancholy,  Burtwt* 

£v'n  gtefts  had  leamM  to  groan) 
But  free  from  punilhment,  as  free  from  On, 
The  (hades  liv^d/W/y,  and  without  a  king.  JDryd. 
This  gentle  knig&,  hifpir'd  by  Jolly  May, 
•    Forfook  his  eafy  couch  at  early  day.         Dfyd. 
A  (hepherd  iiow  along  the  plain  he  roves. 
And  with  Ihisjf^y  {»pe  delights  the  groves.  Prior: 
a.  Plump:  Itkeone  in  high  health.-^H(e  catches 
at  an  apple  oC  ScKlom,  which,  though  it  inay  en- 
tertain his  eye  with  a  florid.  Jolly  ^hite  and  red, 
-yet,  upon  the  touch,  it  fliail  fill  his  hand  only 
with  ftench  and  foulnefs.    Sntth* 

*  JOLT.  n./.  [from  the  verb.l  Shodk;  violent 
agitation.— The  f^mptoms  are,  bloody  water  upoh 
a  fuddeny'o/r  or  violent  motion.  jMutAnot.-^Thf 
-hw^Jalt  had  like  to  have  ihaken  me  out ;  but  af- 
terwards  the  motion  was  eafy.    Swijf* 

(x.)  *  To  JotT.  V.  tf.  [I  know-nbt  whence' de- 
rived.] To  fhake  one  as  a  carrage  does. 
'  (ft.)  *  To  JotT.  V.  rti  To  (hake  as  a  carriage  on 
roug^  ground.— Every  little  unevenneill  of  the 
giTTund  wzil  catifefucb  z  Jolting  of  the^'chaviot  as 
to  hinder  the  motion  of  its  fails:  HHiim.-^Wio^ 
lent  motion,  aB/o/rin;  in  a  coach^  may  tetiftd  in 
this  cafe.  Arlmh.-^^.  coath  and  fixiioribs  is  the 
utmoft  exercife  you  can  bear,  and  how  glad  would 
you  be,  if  it  could  waft  you  in  the  air  to  avoid 
Jolting!    Swift* 

*  JOLTHEAD.  If./.  {I  know  not  whence  de- 
rived.}  A  great  head  ;*  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. — Fie 
on  thee,  Joltheady  thou  can'ft  not  read  !*  Sbak^ 
—Had  man  been  a  dwarf,  he  kad  fcarce  been  a 
reafonable  creature ;  for  he  muft  then  have  either 
had  ^Jolthead,  and  fo  there  would  not  have  been 
body  and  blood  enough  to  fupplybis  brain  with 
fpirits ;  or  he  muft  have  had  a  fmall  head,  and  fo 
there  wonid  not  have  been  brain  enough  for  his 

•  bufineis.    Grew, 

JOCULAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada. 
JQLUT,  an  iflaod  near  £.  Greenland. 
(1.)  JOLY,  a  fea-port  town  of  Nova*Scotia. 
^'   J[»V  3.)  JoLy..  See  Joli,  N**  i,  and  a. 

JOMPJR,  a  rivei!  of  Indoftan,  which  runs  into 
■the  Jumnah,  %o  miles  SB.  of  Agra. 

(i.)  ION,  in  fabulous  hittory,  a  fon  of^Xuthos 
and  Creuia  daughter  of  £rechtheifS,'wbo  married 
Helice,  the  daughter  of  Selinus  king  of  iEgiale. 
He  facceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law ; 
and  built  a  city,  which  he  called  fir/rr?  after  his 
wife.  His  fubjeds  from  him  received  the  name 
of  Ionian s,  and  the  country  tbatx)f  Ionia.    See 

iOMIA. 

{%.)  Ion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Cbiosi  who  fiouriflied 

about 


N  (   ^    )  JON 

His  tn^^edUs  were  re-  i698»  ^td  gWea  lo  the  earl  of  Aisylc^  Init  after- 
wards  loft  in  Ihe  tmwble^  of  the  lamUy.  The 
nUfie  is  ID  a  mamier  ^ftUed  with  grave-tp^es,  but 
u>  oyer-^own  with  weeds»  that  few  or  aone  are 
90iw  to  he  £sm9  fair.^efs  aay  infcriptkNEis  read* 
Here  al(o  ftandf  the  chapel  or  Si  Oran,  the  fiift 
bHildii]^  ti^un  by  CoJuQiba,  aod  Orao's  red 
grave-ftone  is  near  the  door*  lo  this  chapel  are 
tombs  of  £»veral  chiefs,  &c»  A  Uttle  NW.  of  the 
door  Is  the  pedefta)  of  a  erofei  with  ferenl  loofe 
ftoaei,  which.  thojGe  wiho  vifit  this  ifland  tuxB 
thrice  POunA  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fuo. 
They  are  called  Ciacka  hratA  i  i<»  it  h  bid  that 
the  irvth»  or  end  of  Uw  worlds  will  not  arrive  till 
the  pedeftal  on  which  they  Ctand  is  worn  through. 
.Origiaalty  (feys  Mr  Sacheverel)  here  were  three 
fiohie  globules  of  while  marble,  placed  oa  three 
ilooe  ballnDS)  and  theUe  were  timed  roond ;  bat 
the  fynod  ovdered  them  and  60  csofles  to  be 
thrown  into  tiie  fea.  Theprediiftof  tbeie-too^ 
was  held  (acred*  and  enjoyed  the  priYiieges  of  a 
iaqauary.  Tliefe  plaices  of  tttreal  icere,  by  the 
ancient  Scotch  law,  not  to  (belter  indifcrimioate^ 
ly  every  off&oder^  ibr  here  s^Ll  atrocious  aiiDinals 
were  »c&aded ;  but  only  the  unfortunate  delia- 
4|i»ent|  or  the  penitent  (inocTy  was  fluelded  ham. 
the  ioilant  fl3x>ke  of  rigorous  juftice.  A  little  K. 
of  thUiodotee  ftands  the-cathedral,  built  id  fonn 
^a  cro£i,  115  firat  long  b^  93^  the  tran£ept  70 
£fiet :  the  piUara.of  the  choir  hure  their  capitals 
jchatged  with  fculptnns  aQ4  ^tiivr.  hiftories.  Thii 
church' is  aferibed  toMaldwin  in^he  7th  centuij; 
but  the  ptcfknt  ilrud«)re  itri^  too  magnificent  for 
AhsNt^a^.  MoA  of  Ihe  wsAh  are  bulk  of  red  gra- 
Jifta  hem  the  Nun^s  Jflfittditk^e  Sound.  Two 
parallel  walls  of  a  covered  way  aboutlia  feet  high 
.andiio  wide,  reach  from  theSE.  ooroer  to  the 
fea«  In  the  churchyard  is  a  fine  crols  of  a  fingle 
.pkceof^red  granite,  14  feethSght  aai  broad,  and 
.10  incbes  thick.  Near  the  S£.  end  is  Mary's 
chapel/  Theinon«fteryjsbebf«£t^1;hq»el)  of 
which.only  a  pieceof  the  <|Ioiftef  .refluips,  and 
ibme  fac«ed. black iftdnea  in Vi:.oomeri  ott which 
contra^  and  a|fiaoGes.«we^e.  qmde,  and  oath? 
fwora.  £a(t  of  it  Jaaa  the.hbbot'a  gatdiensLand  of- 
fices. ,  North x>£  this.wa84lke4>aiace  of  ihft'biihop 
of  theifles  after  .thetfeparation^df  Maa  from  them. 
This  fee  was  ihl^oh^fid.wtth.tfiAAnds^.  federal  of 
which!werei9equeatly  tabcoTifWay.b^:^  the  chief- 
tains. .7he  title  x£  Solera  wfalchribme.^^aiQ 
SoUTf  ^»l9fy  \iie:  ihs'Sanjhmt'St  reaUr-dcdved 
from  the  <fifti3^aR;of:the-idiacefeinto.idie.o6Hb. 
pels  with  ane  braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  (tain  on>  jem  idaoda  or  Nordn|eys;(ir.  ^:jiI«tO'ihe  north  of 
the  gavil  of  ilk  ane  of  the  tombes,^'  containing  Ardnamurchan  poin£),  aodrttw  taithem  cnr^nde- 
the -remains  of  48  Scotch  roonarchay  fnom  Fergus    reys;  which  Ia(t  beta^dtbrmoft  .impart Aft,  the 

.UJe^ofJtfan  retained  botktidet.  'Ebe  place  where 
-Columba  landed  iaa  pebbly  bcich,  where  a  fa^p 
.qf.earth  reprefients.th^Jbrabof  hif  <h^  *  Near  it 
is  a  hill  with  a  circle  of  ftonea  .c^led  Cwwwiar- 
tdmgeal^  or  tfie  hUficfmgeily  w^th  wKam  the  faint 
is  (^d  tahave  heid'<90nrecence^  and  on  >licbaei- 
-mas^day  the  inbabitimts  caUTfed  theh>  horfes  ixaiaa 
it;  In  forroortimesr-thrs  iflaifd  was  the  place 
where  the  archives  of  Scotland  and  maoy  v^uable 
old'MSS.  were  kept.  Moft  of  tbc(can*  fuppoffd 
to  have  been  deftroyad  at  the  RefdlcmatJoD ;  but 
many,  it  is  faid,  were  carried  to  tliie.Sco)tch  col- 
lege at  .Qouay  to  Craace./  XhiaoaceiUttftrions 
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about  the  Sad  Olympiad* 
pre(ented  at  Athens,  where. th^.miet  with  univer* 
£d  appUiufe»  He  is  greatly  commeoded  by  Arif- 
tophanes  and  Athenaeus,  &c. 
(i.)  lONA,  )or  lcoLMKii.1.,  oneoC  the  He- 
Ix.)  JONAyl^^aipEs;  a  cel/ebrated  ^and, 
^<  once  theJuminagy  of  the  Cafedoniao  rctgiona  (a« 
Dr  Johnibn  e^^refes  it),  whence  fayage  dans  and 
^ving  barbarians  derived  the  beadits  of  Jcnow 
kdge  and  the  bleflings  of  retigioa/'  See  Icolm- 
jciLL.  Thename  lom  is  derived  by  fome  from  rai^f 
Heb*  I.  ep  a  dove^  in  allufioo  to  it»  patron  C^haifhaf 
who  landed  here  in  565*  See  Columba,  N°  II. 
But  the  Rev.  I^ugai  Campb^U  (ayst  .M  Ifimt  fignifies 
the  I/hinil of  Heaves"  It  is  Md  tP have  been  a 
feat  of  the  Diruids  before  Ct^unJNas's  arrival, 
when  its  name  was  InurDrfmi/h$  or  the  Druid 
jnand.  Th^  Druids  being  coatmad  or  expelled, 
he  founded  a  cell  of  canons  regular-  A^  his 
deatb>  the  ifland  retained  his  nan^,  a<)d  waa  called 
YcollO va  ClJUi«9  or  CQhtmh*4,  CeHt  now  Icolm- 
^iiL.  The  Panes  diOodgied  jthe  asoaks  ia^'the 
9tb  century*  aad  the  Ciuniacj  were  1^  neat  oider 
that  fettled  here.  The  E.fide  of  km  is  mo(Uy 
^at ;  .the  middle  rifes  intp.  fmaU  ^ills;  and  the 
W.  fide  is  very  rude  and  rocky;  'the  whole  form- 
ing a  lingular  mixture  of  rocky  and  fertile  ground. 
Xh^je  isii  the  iAand  only  one  .town  or  village, 
con&dting  o€ about  60  houies... Kear  it  iaXheB^^ 
^fMartyrs%  jo  .nam^d  from  thoi^  (lain  by  the 
X>anes.  Beyond  the  town  are  rains  of  the  nun- 
nery of  Aji(tin  canoneifes,  dedicated  to  St  Oran» 
aad-ftidtoh»re  beenTfaundedibfr  ivt  Columba: 
the  church. ft^s 53 feet jbyjioi  andthe  E/rocf  iseor 
tire.  Qn  the  door  is  th^tombof  t]i|,e  Isft  priorefs, 
with  her  fiigure  praying  to  the  Vucgin  Mary^  and 
thia  iAfcription  on  the  ledge:  Hk  jacet  domkm 
Anna  J^QtmkU  Terkti  //»,  quondam  priariffa  A 
Jopm  qu^  okHi  (m^o  MJ}JCL^  tjm  tmimam'  Alh 
tifimo^  fommmdamus*  A  broad  paved  way  leads 
hence  ta  1^  cathedral ;  and>on  this  way  is-a  large 
bandfome  crofs  called  M9tlatne%  the  only  one 
that  remains  of  360,  which  wens  demolifhed.at 
the -JM^onnation.  lUUigOttranf  or  the  burying 
•place  of  Oan»  is  the  large  inclofure  where. the 
Xings  of  Scotland,  Ireland^  and  of  the  idea,  and 
theu*  de£9endentB^  wererr  buried  in  three  feveral 
chapels*  The  dean  €>f  the-ifks^  who  tsavelled 
over  them  in  1549*'  and  whofe  account  h^  been 
copied  by  Buchanan,  and  pubHihe^  at  Edinburgh 
in  1784,  fays»  that  in  his  time,  on  one  of  thde 
chapels  (or  ^  tombes  of  flain*  fornait  like  little  cha 


II,  to  Macbeth,  was  inicribed^r.TtrtaiJ*/  r^gum 
Scotia;  Ihfc.iiext  was  iofcribed,  2*ui7r2/4u/ rif^f/m 
Hi9.rmxy^  and  contained  4  Iriih.  monarcbs^;  and 
the  3d,  Ttimuhu  return  Nor<u)egi^y  contained  a 
'Korwegian .  yicerpy s  of  the  Hebridi  8, '.  wh ile  they 
were  fubje<^t  -to  the  crown  of  Norway.  Boeoe 
{ays,  thai  Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  bu- 
rial place  of  hisCucoe(H9rs.  All  that  Mr  Pennant 
could  difcova*  here  were  only  flight  remains,  built 
in  a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  in- 
fcriptions  loft.  Thefe  were  called  Jomaire  nan 
righi  or  the  ridge  of  tht  kings.  Above  300  infcrip. 
lions  were  collected  here  by  Mr  Sacbevercl  in 


flwUl  llNWt^UiMift pitlr  to 4lftr«ifrlbii>Dl  far  BaedhWs,  tKe  %Aftn  general,  who  mjUtwIotiii^ 
cdaeatiiM^  b»^tdo^;fiDV'  worftiip^  •«  «aftnn6|on  kb^  Jevrs^  to  Accept  a  peftce ;  conquered  DcM^ 
iai%ligMw*eyBt|rt<«hcii.,v(filBdbfitlir.iian&  nw  trios*  6t>ter«  and  s^erwards  'Apollnoiiis,  that 
Bifter  of  Kilfiotcben,  )•(,..,  .;  .  i    ^itice'g genera) |  bat  betogenfnaredbyTrfptifM)^ 

.  fa.)  Jamm^  a  tanvftiC  HMdoAaaia  DdbU  35^  «<aMtf  put  to-de^iih  144  B.  C.    See  Jews,  §  f. 
m^nSn  af^XMlbu       i  f   r,  '    ,  ...tiO  jcybfCY,  a  town  of  France, in  the  dep.  of 

JONAUr  b«0»  lie^.  &«.  a  dnw.]  Hie  imi  <£ .  Ga<i  ^'Or,  j  imles  NW.  of  Donay. 
^mirty  rifle  !yf  'the  i<;wmor  prqpheta,  and  ji^>    -^  (-a.)  Jomcy,  a -town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 


t^at  dl  thr  caaoQtdfel-.  \)gsok  xif  ibe  Ok!  TeftanieBt 
bearing  bk.  nine ;  ib  .viueh  afle  teoaHM>  hta 
laiffioa  to  Che  Nitte«ite%  kW  ^Jiih  attenpt  to  fly 
frbm  the.|n«^Eocfeaf  tbe : AiiAiglity»  hit  poniib-^ 
aiettttjnid  nrinrfipkws  deJiwcntocp  from  the  bdiy 
of  the  ftlh«(whenein  fas.lNrJfcaiBnBrkablB  type  of 
mm  8avi6in)  wifh  his  propfeecyv  MeootehC,  aod* 
final  re|>rao&after«ru!ds.  i\o  it  iaagceed  by  zoo* 
lo^Ati  thai  the  diroat  xA  ^.wAdfetiatoo  na^voYr 
to  fwaUo#  a  mas^  the  OfHoioo.ttetab^j^/fBr^ 
BMoriooedjnthe  oiagraaL^tivia  viharfc^h  biglw 
brivDbdble.  See  Sai[fat>ira;,  Sodi^oftheJUbbida 
fappofeJIooah  to  have  bfceh^the  {bnaif  the  wJiloW 
of  Sarepta^  jrefteied  tb  life  b|r  SiSpti  \  others  the 
Ian  d6  ahck  Bhnuuaimitie*  reftond  by  Eliflia  $  baJH 
tbe  chconotogy  rendera  at  kail  the  firft'of  thtle 
ap«niOki^iaiprobable,a8  he  ^ropbeoicdwiiler  Joaih 
kMg^crf  ita^,  abooi  A*  A;  Ci  frv;  and  pei^hiifO 
Ihrefl  la  iie  hi*  pnofvhecy  of  relief  to  the  IfraeiitM 
U  K^ftaavi  950  fQ)filMi>y  JeMrfMam  I^  Alfte- 
cQoa  fa^  be  propbecied  ahoiit  ▲4111.31141  aboat 
the  tilde  o£  Sanfaaapddu^,  the  lalt  long  of  Aflyriat 
who  periihed  aiidi- his  capital  Nioetehi  alboot40 
vearsy  or  ^oftcfttti^  d^igvi  after  Jomh  had  fc^ro-' 
fold  its  dellcaAio%  and  irhieh  the  prophet  hiat- 
leif  fuppofed  to  mean  40  nata^ad  days. 

( 1 .)  JON  Ad  Aauaoaiiiua^a  learned  lodanderi 
^o  aoqfnifed  great  repatation  by  his  ft&ill  ia  the 
fidencesy  and  paiticiiarly  In  aftronomy.  He  was 
coadpitol-  to  GamlebraB  de  Thorlae,  bHItop  of 
Hol^  io  Icelind.  He  refufisd  that  btihoprio  a(> 
tertlit  deathof  Oundebi'tn}  and  dM  in  1*49. 
He-vilrote  ievoral  works;  tbemocSpal  of  which 

i^fJonAtJosrvt.    Seejoaros*  ' 

{ I.)  JONATHAN,  Ifrott^nyv',  the  Lord,  and 
TO,  be  gater  Hcb.  Li.  the  Gift  of  God.]  the  6kMi 
of  8aaV  king*  of  Ifraelj  ofie.of  the  greatest  and 
BBoft  difintereiM  heroes  reoorded  in  biftoky,  (ho 
crcd  or  profene*  His  cdtuagi^.  and  ps^otifm  in 
veaturii^  into  the  holto^  thb  Phiiiftines,  acobm- 
paiiiod  hf  nobody  hat  h)s  armour-bearer,  by  which 
he  began-' actd acoompliiheda  moft  imporunt  vie- 
torf4lvar  the  enemies  of  bis  couhtry,  {%  Sam.  xW.) 
iMite  haidly  been  eqoaned,  mach  lefs  ^celled,  by 
anf  of  the  Ixwftittl  ^heraehof  ancitat  of  modelli 
tiiiftev  1  8ut  his  aftonlihitig  a£l\*aioo  for  David,  t^ 
fBOb  i»libaihttfl»anpndeandaaibitioB  might  haVe 
haeci'«spsA£bAl  to  have  led  him  to  deleft  and  peit- 
teute>  ar  his  fivat  in  the  khigd«m»  is  fo  entirely 
^HtbcMit  a  {NRtitle},  that  it  can  be  accounted  for 
eaff  from  thofe  poweifut  principlee,  of  firm  faith 
la  thi<  AHttiffhty  aad  implicit  fobmiflion  to  his  will, 
whiclr  appM'  to  have  tieen  the  ruling  motivesof 
all  thia  priaee's  adioits.  He  was  at  laft  kitted  in 
bmie,  flghtiag  bravely  ag^f^  the  Philifttoes, 
A.  A.  C.  xo55« 

(a.)  JdliATHav  MiccaB/eus,  brother  of  Jdu 
4iH.ar«ownedg<oeraIoftile  Jewfl»    He  forced 
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Saone  and  Loire ;  15  miles  NN£.  of  CharoHcs^ 

add  17  SW.  of  Chalons^ 

.«  JONDAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  ia  Bergen. 

JONDjSAPUR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
Mnoe  of  ChuHftan,  ift  miies  £.  of  Sa4. 
jON£iKISHK£N,  a  town  of  Lithuania. 
lOKES.    loNiANS.    See  Ionia.  ' 

'    (n)  JONES,  Inigo,  a  celebrated  Englifh  archi* 
ie^  the  fon  of  a  cidth-worker  of  London,  bom 
in  Ts  fit*   He  wat  at  firft  put  apprentice  to  a  join* 
or  (  bat  early  diftingotlbed  himielf  by  his  incHna« 
thin  to  OTawmg,  {nnticttlarly  landfcape  paintingt 
Tfcta  seoofhmettded  him  to  the  favour  of  William 
Bariof  Pembroke,  who  fent  him  abroad  with  a 
/fMflkifiMne  allowance  toperfedt  hiailelf  in  that 
hi^tnch.    He  W^  m>  Tooner  at  Rome,  than  he 
found  himiblf  in  bis  proper  fphere ;  he  felt  that' 
nature  had  not  fbrnvrd  him  to  decorate  cabinets^ 
bui  to  defifn  palacer    He  dropt  the  pencil,  and 
ooitcetved  Whitehall.  In  Venice  he  hw  the  works 
Of  Paliadioy  and  learned  how  beautifnl  tafte  may 
beeaerted  on  a  lelii  theatre  than  the  capital  of  aa 
^mpli^.  '  He  ibbn  soquired  fame^  and  from  hit 
rep^afion  at  Venice,  Chriiian  IV.  invited  him  td 
Denmatk,  and  appointed  him  hisarchited;  J»mes 
I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen,  and  Queen  Ann  took 
hitti  h)  the  ((nalii»y  of  her  archited  to  Scotland. 
He  ferved  Prince  Henry  in  the^lame  capacity,  and 
the  plaoe  of  furveyor-general  of  tht  works  was 
grafOted  to  him  in  reverfion.    On  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Jones  travelled  once  more  into  italic 
aod  perie6M  hia  tafte.  The  Turveyor'S  place.fell^ 
and  be  returned  to  England,  but  with  uncommoa 
diftntereftednels  gave  up  the  orofitl  of  his  office^ 
which  he  found  extremely  in  debt ;  and  yrevtited 
apofi  the  comptroller  and  paymafter  to  iiifitate  hit 
example,  tfU  tht  whole  arrears  were  cleared.    Itt 
f  6so>  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commifiionert 
for  repairing  St  ^ul's;  bat  this  was  not  coAi* 
aienced  till  1633,  arhen  Laad,  then  Bp.  of  Lon- 
don,  laid  the  hrft  (bone,  and  Inigo  the  4th.    lA 
the  reft  oration  of  that  cathedral,  he  ft^iade  two  ca^^ 
pital  faults*    He  firft  renewed  the  fides  with  very 
bad  Gothic ;  and  then  added  a  Roman  pettico^ 
magnifioent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  wliieh',  hav- 
itig  no  affinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remain- 
ed, made  his  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavi- 
er.  He  committed  the  faAie  error  at  Wtnchefter, 
thruftin^  a  fcreen.  In  the  Rotban  or  Gt^iao  tafte» 
into  the  middle  of  that  cathedral.    Jones  indeed 
(hould  not  have  attenipted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  hAS  none  of  the  chafaaeriftics  of 
tliAt  architetftore.  The  cloyfter  beneath  ieems  op- 
preifed  by  the  weight  of  the  building  above.  The 
ereAing  of  the  Banqueting-hf6ufeya6:ofding  to  Ni- 
cholas Stone,  was  begun  in  1619,  and  finiihed  in 
two  years—- a  jmall  part  of  the  pile  defigned  for  the 
place  of  our  kings  $  but  fo  conoplete  in  i{felf,  that 
H  ftands  a  model  of  the  moft  pure  and  beautifol 
taftew    Several  plates  of  the  intended  palace  at 
Pp  WhilehaH 
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WMtniiatt  lift¥e  been,  giten  x  bttt  Mr  Wslpole 
tibiftks  from  no  finiflied  defigp.  The  ^ whole  ^ 
brie,  however*  was  fo  glorious  m  idea,  that  one 
Jbfgets  for  a  momentt  (fays  Mr  Wa)pQle%  in  tho 
repret  for  its  not  being  executed*  the  confinnatioB 
of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  melancholy  fcene 
that  paflOd  before  the  windows  of  that  very  Bad* 
queting-houfe.  In  1623  be  was  employed  at  So- 
liierfet  Houfe,  where  a  chapel  was  fitted  up  foir 
the  /nfanta,  the  intended  bride  of  the  prince.  The 
chapel  isftill  ii^ being.  On  tiie  acceiCon  of  Charles  I. 
Jones  was  continued  in  his  poft.  His  fee  as  fur* 
veyor  was.88.4d.  a-day,  with  an  allowanced 
L.46  a-year  for  houfe  rent*  beQdes  a  clerk  and  in- 
cidental expenfes.  During  the  profperous  ftate  of 
the  king's  affairs,  the  pleafures  of  the  court  were 
carried  on  with  much  tafte  and  magnificence.  X«ord 
BurHngtoohad  a  folio  of  the  deiignalorthefefolem* 
Hiti'^s,  by  Inifto's  own  hand,  confiiling  of  baWl9| 
tnalks,  icenes,  &c.  The  worktof  Inigo  Jones  are 
not  fcarcet  Surgeon's  hall  is  oogl  of  his  beft  woi^i. 
Qne  of  the  moft  admired  id  the  Arcade  of  Covont* 
garden*  and  the  church :  *^  Two  ftru^uras,  (iiay4 
Mr  Walpole),  of 'wehich  I  want  tafte  to  fee  thi 
beauties.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  defeat  it 
not  m  the  archited*  but  in  the  cnder. — Who  ever 
faw  a  beaut 'fill  Tufcan  building  ?  Would  the  Ro^ 
tnans  have  cbofen  that  order  for  a  temple  I"  The 
expcnfe  of  building  that  church  vras  L.4500.  Am« 
breibury  in  Wiltihire  was  defigned  by  Jones,  but 
cixecuted  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Jones  was  one  of 
the  fird  that  obierved  the  Gim^  diminution  of  Di« 
Ufters  as  in,  pillars.  LindOiy  Houfe  in  Lincoln's^ 
Inn  Fields,  which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to 
this  finguiarity.  Colefliiil  in  Berkfliire*  the  feat  of 
8ir  Matthew  Pleydell,  built  in  1650,  and  Cobham- 
hall  in  Kent*  were  alio  Jones's.  He  was  em* 
ployed  to  rebuild  Caftle  Afliby*  and  finiftied  one 
^OQt :  but  ihe  civil  war  interrupted  his  progrefs 
there,  and  at  Stoke-park  in  Northamptonfliire. 
Shaft(bury>houfe*  now  the  London  Lying-in  hof- 
pita),  on  the  £.  fide  of  Alderfgatetftreet,  is  a  beau- 
tiful front.  The  Grange*  the  feat  of  Lord-chan- 
cellor Henley  in  Hampfhire*  is  ^ntirelj  of  this 
maft.er.  It  is  not  a  large  houfe,  but  by  far  one  of 
Ihe  beft  proofs  of  his  tafte.  The  hall  which  opens 
to  a  fmall  veftibule  with  a  cupola,  apd  the  Aair- 
cafe  adjointngr  are  beautiful  models  of  the  pureft 
and  mo&  claffic  antiquity.  One  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  his  works  is  the  Queen^s-houfe  at  Green, 
vich*  Inigo  early  taftcd  the  misfortunes  of  his 
royal  mafter.  He  was  not  only  a  favourite  but  a 
jLoman  Catholic  $  in  1646  he  paid  L.544  for  his 
delinquency  and  fequeftration.  He  and  Stone  the 
niafon  buned  their  joint  ^ock  in. Scotland-yard. 
Onef*  misfbrtbnet*  and  age*  put  an  end  to  Jones.'s 
life  at  Somerfet-houfe,  July  ir.  165  f«  Several  of 
his  i;lefigns  have  been  publifhed.  He  left  in  MS* 
fome  curious  notes  on  l^alla^ia's  architedure, 
whidi  are  inferted  in  an  edition  publiftied  in  1714. 
•  (4.)  Jones*  John,  M. D.  a  phyficiaoof  the  i^th 
century,  bom  in  Wa^es.  He  graduated^t  Cam- 
bridge, and  wrote*  x.  The  Piall  of  Agnes:  %.  4- 
Diicourfe  of  the  natural  beginning  of  all  growing 
and  living  things :,  3. 4  tranflation  yf  Galen's  £|e« 
ments.      "■'.'' 

(3.)  JoH&s*  Richards,  a  Welch  author  of  ttie 
A)th  Gcntwryi  who  wrote  in  bis  &ative  language  a 


)        r  o  n^ 

cttriowisbAieatllled  toiiwi^lfaiiillhPi  *jhtihN 
hig  all  the  booka  and  chapters?  of^the'^BiMe.  He 
was  matricolatfd  at^efos  College^  Oxford,  in 

X 6s I » and  died  in  Ireland.       •     •  

'  (4.)  J^itis.'WUliani^P.'ft.S.anamiacntlmathe- 
maticiany  bom  in  Anglefea,in  i67iw  Uiifiiuglitna* 
ifaenitioi  iq  London,  and  .lirWintnasate'U'itkKew. 
ton.  He  wrote,  A  Compendiitm  of 'lifav%atioiil 
8vo,  jyoii  SymopJU'MMlkfiois  it^  t^oSz  Afmlyft 
fer  quantitattmjmei4  ^C.  iUe^died  ri<^^  in  1 749. 
\  (5.)  JoHES*  8ir.William,t;he.fDB.of  tfaopDeced- 
ing  (N°  4.),  and  juftly  ilyledby  Dr  Johafon  ••the 
moft  enlightened  of  ^meiT,V  waii  bam<Sept«  iStb, 
17469  and^edueated  aC^Hanrow,*'  under,  the  cele. 
brated  Dr  Suomer*  who  early  dbierved  hia  fupe* 
nop^abilitie8.  He  waa  thence  reoiovcdito  Uoiver- 
fity  College,  OxfaBd,  whtte  the  rapidity  of  his 
Utenurjr  acquifitMDS  ioscked  general  admiration; 
while  his  genefsnt  'dipOfitiOir  and  irreproacfaabie 
morals  procuied  bim  imiverial  efteem.  la  1769, 
be  nsade  a.tOttE^through  France,  and  refidcd  fome 
time  at  Nice,  wbete  hk  emfiloyed  bimlicll  io  hiveC. 
tigatiog  Ihe  ihfliiencci  of  the  various  forms  of  gOf 
Yiesnmcnt  cin  mankind.  "His  %Tk  publication  was 
a  tmnflltion  into  preach  of  a  Ferfian  MS.  en- 
tilled,  <*  The  HiHory  of  Nadk  Shah,  known  by 
the  name  of  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  Emi^erair^  Per. 
fia."  This  work  lie  eteimted  in  X770,  at  his 
owneiQ&ife,.thoOgb.at  the  repeated  and  pret 
fing  reqaeft  of  the  king  Of  Denmark;  bat  tt* 
veceived  no  other  retorn  than  alatter  of  acknow« 
ledgmcnt  from  the  kiogi  and  the  honour  of  be* 
ing  enrolled  as  a>  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Copenhagen.  In  T77t,  he  met  with  an  additional 
difiippOintment  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor ^  Dr  StTM^aa,  upon  whom  be  wrote  an 
el«gy  in  the  moft  claifical  Latin.  ^This  year  he 
publifiltd  DiJirtaiioH  fiar  la  U^irature  Orientate. 
8to.  A  Gramosarof  the  Perfian  Language,  in 
4to.  and  Littrea  HU  J^*Du  B***yjUms  UfudU 
tj  eom^  VExeanen  de  fa  TroAm^tm  det  Uvres 
attribuet  a  ZonafUi^  ;Evo.  cpoUinisg  a  fpirited 
vindication  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxfbrdt  from  the 
fcurrilous  reproaches  of  the  tranflator  of  Zoroaf- 
ter's  fuppofied  works*  The  giammar  has  been 
reprinted  fereral  times,  bavmg  b6en  found  very 
tifef uL  In  X  7  7  2,  he  publifhed  Punus  chiefly  tranf- 
lated  from  the  A^aic  languages  with  a  Effay^ 
Jubjwied  en  the  M^Jtem  Foetr^f  and  m  the  Jmitativt 
uirts.  In  1773,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
publifhed  an  Englifli  tranflation  oi  his  firft  work« 
The  Hijh/y  ^ Nadir  Shahi  with  90  Introdudioa 
containingi  x.  A  Defcnption  vf  4^«  aeeardveg  f 
\be  OfimtaJi  Gei^raf^rs:  «•  AJkart  Hifipr$  of 
Ppfia,  from  the  earlkeft  times  to  thepnifiirai  and 
4m  Appendim  contahnhg  an  Bffaff^  jffitiit  Poetry, 
and  the  Hifioiy  ^  the  Por(um  Langua^e%  &c  Svo. 
in  1774,  be  publifhed  I^efeos  AjatU^e  Qemmeata' 
riorum  Lihri  Sent  ^nm  Appendicot  &c.:.8vo.  From 
X773  he  purfued  the  ftody  qf  the  ]aw,.and being 
called  to  the  bar,  about  1779,  was  appointed  a 
commifBoner  of  ^n^rupts  by  Lord  Batburfl.  In 
1779,  he  publifhed  the  Sachet  <f£  Ifatu  in  eaafee 
coMcermn^  the  law  iif  fsieetJSon  to  property  at  A' 
them;  with  a  preparatory  difcourfi^  notes,  and  a 
commentary ;  dedicated  to  Lord  Bathurft,  4to.  I9 
X780,  he  flood  Candidate  to  reprefent  the  univer- 
fity of  Pxfprd  ill  pfurliameott  but  being  too  lat^ 
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fiots  this  ^r  in  London  (fee  Swot  audi  f  loi.) 
led  him  to  pnblifb  Am  hi^idry  amartmg  ^tke  kgiti 
Mode  <f  fitfiprtjing  Rjuts,  tuitb  a  Coafiiiutkimi 
Flan  c/hiun  Dffiftce;  t^o.  and  in  s^^iy  A" 
S^BK§  m  tke  Um  q^  MaUmnUS  ;  a  mafterly  trea- 
tiTe.  Abbot  this  time  Mr  Jones  became  a  zealoot 
member  of  the  Conftitutiooal  Sodety^as  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  meafiacs  then  .c»rry  tng  on  by 
the  miniftry:    In  x^S^^  he  publiibed  The  Mab^ 
medam  IjA»  of  ^utajUm  h  ike  Pe^crtf  oflnief- 
iatest  in  AtMci  vfith  a  nterhal  Trar^ion  and 
tatfianmonf  NoUsr/^f^    On  the  4th  March  x^^j, 
he  was  appointed  Jvd^e  of  the  Supreme  Comt 
of  Bengal;  and  was  knighted  pn  the  10th.  .On 
the  Sth  April  he  married  Mils  Shipley,  eldeft 
danghter  of  the .  Bp.  of  St  A£iph,  and  foon  iifter 
embarked  for  India;  but  ptevioufly  pobUflied 
TbeMoaUakat;  or  Seven  Araiiam  fieemjf  wJUeh 
mtere  fit/tended  on  the  Tempie  at  Meeea^  vdtif  «. 
tranfiation  mnd  argnmentSf  4to.    He  left^with  his 
brotber>in-Uw,  the  Dean  of  St  Aiaph,  a  finall 
trad  in  AiS.  entitled  Tie  Prineipletv/Oovemmentf 
f>  a  IHaiogn^  betvteen  a>  Scholar  and  aPm^antf 
which  beii^  afterwards  pobUflied  by.the  Dean^  and 
widely  cirendated  by  the  Societj  for  conftitutiooal 
informatioo,  the  dean  waaproucuted  for  a  libel; 
and,  accanding  to  Dr»  Ole^  was  found  guilty. 
{Mne.  Br^.  Snfp.  11.  36.)  SirW.  dwing  bis  voyage^ 
fCM-med  the. plan  of  the  JJ^cSoeiei^^,  afterasards 
eftabiifhed  at  CalcutU;  (fee  SoCibtt,  ParfiL 
&3.1L  Vili.)  of  whieb  he  becajbe  the  aaive  prefi- 
dent,  amd^si^hok.trai^tt^^  fev«al  volume 
have  fince  been  publiihed,.  replete  with  much  uie- 
fiil  information.  His  condiiA  as  a  judlge  was  ilioft 
exemplary,  and  while  bis*  literary  refearcbes  con* 
tioued  indefuigable,  his  int^rity  remained,  unim* 
peacfaable.    There  were  few^oiences  in  which  he 
had  not  made  gceat  proficiency  p  in  moft  of  them 
his  knowledge  was  de^p.  Botany  was  his  favour- 
ite ftudy,  and  the  theoriei  ofimufec^  chemiftry, 
and  even  anatomy,  -were  ^miliar  to  him.   But  th<e 
unremitted  ardour  of  his  Hterary  exertions,  joined 
to  the  CDofieleatiouaxiiichacge  f>f.the  duties  of  his 
office,  abd  tBe  fatal  efiete  of  a  torrid  dlmate, 
combined  to  .impair  his  health,  and  (horten  his 
ufeful.life;    After  refiding  15  years  in  India,  he 
was  pieparing  to  retamtohis  native  countryi 
when  be  died  April  17th,  1794,  in  the4Sth.yi9r 
«f  his  age.  *♦  It  is  to  the  fbame  oi/ceptkymf  (ftys 
OIK  of  bia  biographers),,  to  the  encouragement  of 
hope,  and  to  the  Jionotir  of  genius,  that  this  great 
man  was  a  finoere  believer  in  the  do^rines  of 
Chriftianity,  and  that  he  was. found  in  bis  clofet, 
in  the  attitude  of  addrelfing  his  prayer  to  God." 
Sir  John  Shore,  Bart,  (now  lxn:d  Teignmouth), 
deti?ered  an  elegant  funeral  oration  on ,  thl#  oma- 
iwnt  of  ictence  and.ytrtiie,  at  9.  meeting  of  the 
Afiatic  Society,  on^e  %ad,May  s 794*  from  whicli* 
U  room  permiu  not  to  inifrt  Che.  whob^,  we  (hialL 
only  quote, a  feyr  feoteoces :— ^*  His  capacity  fpii 
the  acquifition  of  languages  has  never  b^ep.ex^. 
celled.    In  Greek  and  Roman  Uterntui^  bis  cjarly 
proficiency  waa-.th^  fubj<:4k  of  admiration.— The 
French,  the  Spantib,  gud  Italian,  he  fpoke.aod 
wrote  with  fiuiqpcy  aod.pre(iiioQ,;;an4  tfae<yer- 
nan  and  Poi^^nguefewetie. Miliar  to  him..  At 
^  «viy  pcrM  qI  lifc  bis  afg^oaim^oOoguM 
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Hie  di^rkcefnl    iilerature  commenced^    He  ftudied  the  Hebrefr 
with  eafe  and  fuccefs ;  and  many  of  the  moft 
Inmed  Afiatics  avow,  that  bis  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bic And  Perfian  was  as  accurate  and  extenfive  at 
-th^ir  own.  ■  Ht  was  alfo  converfant  in  the  Toric* 
lib  idiom,- and  the  Chinefe  bad  even  attra^d  bit 
notice  fo  far  as  to  learn,  the  radical  charaAers  of 
that  language.    It  was  to  be  expeded,aft^  hit 
arrival  is  India,  that  be  would  make  himfelf  jrud- 
ter  of  the  Suiicrit^  and  the  moft  enlightened  pnv 
felTors  Qf  the  d'odrtnes  of  Brahma  confefs  with 
pride,  delight,  and  fuiprife,  that  hia< knowledge 
of  their  iaored  dialed  was  moft  critically  coned 
«id  profound.  The  Pandits,  who  were  in  the  ha* 
bit  of  atteiidrog  him,  could  not,,  after  his  death* 
.fupprefs  their  tOfn  for  his  lols,  nor  find  terma  to 
.expiftis  their  admiration  at  the  wonderful  pro- 
.greili.he  had  made  in  theur  Iciences.  But  Sir  WfU 
liam  was  too  difceming  to  conlider  language  ift 
.  any  other  light  than  aa  the  key  of  fcience.  Know* 
lec^e  and  truth  were  the  objects  of  all  his  ftudiet^ 
andhis.anlbitioD-wasto  b^  uiieful  to  mankmd«-* 
Such  vvete  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  prcv 
.pofe  to  th^  .government  of  Indhi,  what  he  juftly 
denominated  a  work  of  national  utility  and  im» 
^rtance,  the  compilation  of  a  eophtis  digefi  of 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  UvWffrom  SanftrH  and  Ara* 
bk  originnhi  with  an  ofier  of  bia  fervice<{  to  fa 
perintend  the  compilation,  and  with  a  promife  to 
jMnflate  it^  ifis  experience,  after  a  ihort  refidenoe 
in  India,  confirmed  what  his  (agacity  had  antici- 
pated, that  without  principles  to  refer  to,  in  a 
Unguage  famiHar  to  the  judges  of  the.  courts,  ad- 
judications among  the  natives  muft  too  often  be 
fubjed  to  an  uncertain  and  erroneous  expofition, 
or  wilful  mifreprefentation  of  their  laws.<--Pu<^ 
xin^  the  courfe  of  this  compilation,  and  as  auxl« 
liary  to  it,  he  was  led  to  ftudy  the  works  of  Ms* 
Nv,  repu^  by  the  Hindus  the  oldeft  and  bolieft 
of  legiflators ;  and  finding  them  to  comprife  a  fy^ 
tem  of  laws,  fo  comprchenfive  and  minutely' ex* 
adt,  that  it  might  be  confidered  as  the  Inftitdtes 
of  Hindu  Law9  he  prefented  a  tranOation  of  them 
to. the  gotemment  of  Bengal*    During  the  iame 
period,  he  gave  the  public  an  Engliib  veriton  of 
the  Sir^^ifahf  or  Mabomedan  Law  ^  fnheritance^ 
with  a  Qomnfentaty^'^The  latter  was  pobliflied  at 
bis.  own  expenfer  and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  infcd-. 
vent  debtors;"  as  well  as  a  former  work  on  the 
fame  fubjeift  in  London.    Sir  William  bad  many 
other  important  works  in  contemplation^  of  which 
Lord  Teignmouth  bas  preferved  a  lift.    Sir  WiU  * 
liam,  Mke  thofe  great  mathemadcians,  Sir  Ifaae 
Newton  and  Dr  Barrow,  not  only  openly  profefled 
his  faith  in  the  Cbriftian  religion,  but  efteemed  it 
00  fmall'''  advantage,  that  his  refearcbes  had  cofw 
roborated  the  multiplied  evidence  of  revelation,  by. 
confirming  the  Molbic  account  of  the  primitive 
world." — In  his  <th  anniverfary  difcourfe  to  the 
Afiatic  Society  -he  iaid  !-*", Theological  ioquiriet 
are  no  part  of  my  prefient  fubje^ ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding,  that  the  oolle^ion  of  trade 
which  we  call,  from  the^r  excellence,  the  Scaip. 
TURss,  contain,  independently  of  a  divine  origin^ 
more  true  fubiimity,jBQore*exqvifite  beauty,  pyrer 
morality,  more^. important  hiQ.ory,and  finer  Acaina 
both  of  poetry^  and  <ele<)uence,  than  could  be  coU 
Mc4  within  the^Mse-compi^a.^refuaU  qtber 
P  P  a  bookt 


-Woktihftt  eter  wcre^ompoM  m  any  a^r  or  My  s4^  iiRfb  Mmeihyv^tapcimg  tovaaft  the  Mb» 

idmnfei.    Tfae  two  paits.  of  which  the-6cvip«iii«8  and  tMers  hnpevriDiit: )  tetodcr  fMV-pi^tttd.;  dim* 

C^afift,  aifr  connea«d  by  a.cham  of  cofopofitioM,  ^  fifi*   Iprta^inf,  ioiMff^ttiar  ;   aiiii;rM    fUgfadj 

.which  beftr  no  reftiBlHance*  io .  forai  am  ftyfce^  tt>  \«MiQUy»  ond-thM the  length  «f  th*  t^':  >^moy» 

-a»)s  Ihtt  cae  he  produaed  fcorn  th^  (lore»  of  Or«-  t^  iUmmiff  voos  and  ^iftHifeMus  ring  txvmw  the 

tilaiii  lodtan^  PerfiM,  oV  oti^  Antabian.  tearninf)^  .mnith  of  the  tubra  -fthrtwi,^  fiiawf  in  srnsnlly 

the  tftttqiftty  of  tbcfe  cottpofitioBS  mrmaa'  doo^ts,  rf ^  Tis«.  ^  on  tndk  fide,  ant  ant  btlovv  ahove  a  n- 

tad  the  unftratned  application  of  thqm  po  etfcnte  'canef,  and  ocoapM  on  Kt  ioOda  by  thopifttt; 

jbng  ftibfeqciant  to  ihvr  pttbiic^AiDn^  m  ^^M  -Aey  ai«  e^foakj  dlftinA».>nfeendi0«»  froas  j  104 

gf>QModr  of  Mief,  that  the)inrern  gemdne  ;pfe«did-  ^ 
ilions>aad  oonfieqottttly  iiW^irridJ*  After  fuchfen- 
iimditaeap»ired  by  aman^oflftich  vatenfive  erq- 
dttion«  hQfl¥  coBtempcibfe  mttk'  the  iiHy:  quibbWiB 

4ifthttiUitefai«  ^A^iaur  ^siie  appeaFi^-nNar  ^nft  jMrneariy'aiBlongasibelMaB^tvdc^Diliet^^^^ 

gir  Wiiiiam's  f^itk  in  the^iChnAia]^  i>ftvm  uopMl-  r&tiplet  ^Perharfy  lesumr  tfciantar-foilDod,  to- 


•ta&es  loiter  than  tiie  bpcd^  of  th«  oorol :  M- 
>ito«V  umhKttV^iaiU»  faienitebeiii:  Pj^^emoh* 
4D6gv  pediceled  ;ifMicd.iaferte4  ioto  tha  bifida  tf 
the  nedary,  ionnedialely  bobw  tfao  Tacanft  ^^asa; 


^hiAtva  G<  a  faiUhlB  moral  coadu^.  In.ponpi  <ff 
Anflft  integrityt  haniaiilt7»7n>bftiy,.ba]e«idtoet, 
40tt>Hity,  andtb«othte  focial  JMidi  Chmftihn.vtii- 
ittetp  he  has  left  few  eqlia|8»  no  ibpevior.  .  .^  . 
.  (-6-)  JowES»  in  geography,  »  connty  of  N.  C». 
jnKna,  in  Newbern^boundedrontheKibyCrweii, 
£.  by:  Carteret,  S;  by  Oidkyw^  aad  MW.  by*iieu 
wn^eo^untieB :  contafnhig^x4i  citinet)»,raml  «6g)^ 
{U«t0  in  S795.  Jt  id  wateced  hf  the  Ti^ni,  and 
the-  chief  towa  it.  Trenton.  * 

i7*)  JoNfiSy  a  town  of  Nj.  Carolina^  oi»theH 
fide  oi  the  &oanoke,  oppoht*  UaKfiuft.. 

(&.)  JoNB3y  an  ifland  m  HndfonH  $kay* 

(1.)  JO^£SBOROUOH»a,tMo  of  N.ewai. 
ttna«  in  Edentown  diftddi  capitad  oi  CamdM 
Gointty. 

tB.)nJoiiBgBoao<j4LKvatown.o£']^an«fi<f^  «h« 
capUal  of  Waihiflgton  diftrid,^t4  ntleafrom  Gren«> 
ipfllie,  and  617  iran%  Philaddphia. 

JQNBSIA,  a  h^ndfiome  mi(Mie*(ixed  faaiout 
tttt,  found  in  gardens  ac  Caloutta^  fin  nanned  by 
th&  Afiatic.  Society,  in  honour  of  Si«  W.  Jooe^ 
lattengakitTS  cahed  AfieA^  and  in  tbe  Sahlbit) 
.4^.  Dr  Roxburgh,  a  member  of  the.  foeietyV 
th03.de£cribes it ;  *<^  Ca/i'^twb-teaved,  oof-ol  oil^ 
pelalied,  piftiUbearing.;  ba^.o£.the  tube  iiAp^rvt* 
ottftf  ftamens'  long,  afl:ending,  infiirted  into  iht 
fliai^ia  of  a  giandoloua  ne^rial  ring  ^  wbicb 
oimrnS'thB  mouth  of  the  tube,  theuppetVMDft  e^ro 
oit  which  ihoije!diftant;t.fty|c  declining:  Lmmti 
ttirghi^  Tteunit  ewa,  'thou^»  not.ftraight  r  Bark 
dark  bro^vn,  pvetty  faiootb  :  Brsmehes^  numeroua^ 
i^reading;  m  every  dire^Hion,  ib  aa^te  fbtin  a  noft 
elegant  ihady  head :(  JUvw/  aheroate,  abruptly 
Inhered,  ihifije, .  more  than  a.  loot  long,  when 
yonng  pendulous  and  coloured^  Let^lm^  0^0- 
iite^  trotn  4  to  6  pair,  the  lowewnoft  broad  lan<i> 
eed,  the  upper  ianoed ;  fmooth^  fbmhig,  firm,  a 
fittle  waved,  from  4  to.  8  inches  long:  Peti^i 
common,  roand  aiui  t'mooth :  Stifuie  axHlary)  fo> 
litary,  a  procefs  from  the  blfe  of  the  petiole :  Vm* 
iris  tcnninat.  and  axillary. ;.  between  the  filpufe 
and  branchless  globular,  crowded,  iubieffile,  erea  t 
Jirir^i,  &  fmalUhearted' one  uiMer  each  divifion 
oftheombel:  P^dunelb' dx))&  pedkkss^tuec^}^  oo* 
iDUffed^  FUwersr  very  numerous^  pretty  \vt%t\ 
vhen  the;*  fixft  espahd  they  are  ol  a  beautiitti' 
6rangex;o*(hir,  gradually  changing:  to  nsd,  forming 
a  variety  of  lonely  Ihades.;  fragTaat  dorittg. night ! 
C«/|i«  perianth,  belo^two^eairhdi  leaflets  froally 
aearky:  eppofite,  coloured-  hearted^  braa<4ike, 
snaricing'  the  terminatioir  .of  the-pedfde :  <>rdf 


^d,  outfideretioulMed ;  oiherwift  pietty  tecoth; 
Uxom  -6  td  16  inchsahng^  about  a  bitiad  >  Ak^gs- 
Ineftill^  fronv  4  to  gy  faadoth,  giey,  fize  of  a  laige 
'fiheibui'.H^^.Tbe  Jmiefia  ftowert  at  thebegUKiing 
•of  the  hot  lealbn,  a«d  ifs  ioeda  ripoi  dusing  the 
tains.  Theplants-and  tceda  wcto  braufht  to  Cai- 
lOutia  fsoi^  the.interiar  pacta  of  the  coantry, 
whsne  itria  ^f^ige&aua.  In  Piatt  CXCHI.  fg.  r 5, 
A  aq^entb^  braoob  of  the  natonU  fise  ;  Ba 
:iD^e  flbwef,  a  Httle  m^ignifitti;  C^afeeiioo  of 
kyealhibilM9  4  ofrtboibimen%  ind  tlvpiftil;  B 
»  flm^ar  Ibailia  of  ap^  abortive  fUiwer^  £  a  ripe 
Jegtsme^oliftb  aaMQsai  fice,  japcsing  near  tba  baib; 
J^)Bife  of  tht  fhcda  o^  the  natural  fiae^  .&  Ae  bale 
ofichretiina^nptttiok-y with  itaflapole;  a, «, ike 
^^tMdl  of  the  )«der|)ai(  of  leaflets. 

JQlfB&TOMrii,  a  tow»  of  PenfcdylvaAia,  ia 
Bauphineooimty^  89.if^flBS*:NW'.  of  BbUadelphia. 

JCKNGOM^r a  htflgdmn  of  Afia^  N,  of  Siam. 
ICNfA,  a  covfltfyi^fAfia  minora  bouMted  oa 
ttw  )f.  by  iBoliic  on  the  W.  by  tbe.  Jfigean  and 
Icarian  feaa,  00  the  S^by  Caria,  and  on  the  £.  by 
LydJa  and  parti  of HDaria^  itwaafoviidod  by  co* 
iMiea  ffon  Grevce,  and  pamcvlariy  AMka,  by 
ftibjeda^iof  ton.'  'iMiia-ivaa  divided  iato.xa  inaH 
itates^  Which  fonsed  xcetebratedeoofisderacy  oft* 
en  ttention49d  by^tbe'anelentfi*  Theie  i»  ftaies 
wii«  Pricner- Miiet«%  ColophoiH  ClasDvc&as, 
S|>helua,  Lebtdol,  Teoa^  9fat>cata,  Brythrse^ 
Saiyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samoa  and  Chios. 
Tfavinbabitania  Qf  Ionia  bwlta  teaaple  which  they 
called  Plan  lmkm^>  (i^^.aH Ionian)  from  the  eon- 
eourfe  of  -^ple.  that  Hacked  thefe  from  every 
part  of  Ionia-  Afber  they  had  enjoyird.  fen-  fooe 
time^thetp  fi«edom  and  independence!  they  weie 
aaade  tributaiy-  to-  tbe  power  of  lydw  tyy  Crorins. 
The  Athenians  srtDfked  theoe  to  ihake  off  the  fla- 
very  of  tbe  Afiatk  mosiaroha;  bat  they  foon  fcz^ 
got  their  duty  and  netetion  to  their  mmer-coua* 
try,  and  joined-  Xerxes  when  ha  invaded  Greecei 
They  were  deNveeed  fttm  the  Ferfiaa  yoke  by 
Alejtiinderi  vtA  aeftored  to  their  originali  indepen^ 
dence.  They  Hfitereddaed'by-  ther  Romans  an* 
der  the  diOatOF  9y1la.  Ikmia  baa  been-alwaysoele- 
bretcdfMthe  fitlubrity  of  tt^  clii»ate>  the  fruiN 
fiilnefs  of  the  foil,  aadthe  gcnhis  of  ha  ilibabiunts. 
•  (i^)  lOmc.  adj.    O^or  from  lOHm. 

(a.)  Ibmc  Dialect,  in  Greek  ^grammary  a 
Planner  of  fpeahing  peculiar  to  thepeople  of  Ionia. 
'  (>}  lOMfd  Qat>8a.  See  AaCurracrvac,  bid* 
'  <V4'>  The  IoX¥e  S«xft<^NMr  the^fiaft  06  the  ancient 


oM«etailed^iii»tA.ftmi«i(tefi%tRl<riacurfat«:  ihfti'df^pttMbiMN^i  ti»(MlM'«^^ 


aad 


»mi  iMte«  Tit  fauadflr  •ftU  (HrMkTk^les, 
mhoj  btmiff  »Mtiv«  of  Miirti»it  iotia,  «ccbAob. 
ed  hiaMtarnvtoafiumrlfat  ippeUatioD  ^^mtkt 
^htAm  W9a  taRKM'  ^fi  AnaKiMMder^  aad  be 
by  Aduaii«Raflip..bol;lr*«f  Mikftn;.  Ansxagcvas 
asooauBki  tecMtel  tbeo^i^anillreaiovHd-  his 
fobool  ft««i  Afia.toiktheiit^  vHMkv^SocratM  «»& 
hbfcholjv.  It  vo^ftbeditlngiiiihixii^tniekjoe cilia 
feA,  tbit  vMlcrwu  tfae  principitt  tf  alUntwna 

.mmt,  boiv  is.  1596,  Htf  woofce  GrUsk  "smdlatki 
odes  with  elegance.  His  works. :^Mk  rpfintitd  it 
Ju)K)»s,  in  4^s.  Bvo.^   He  died  ia  i.63iL 

lOraUM  iKUafC,  a  pMt  oEtlie  JiMitefcaacan 
fin,  at'  the  bottom  of  tba  Adriatia. ..  It  lies  ba- 
tvcen  Sicily  aarf  Gvoece^  'That  past  of  the  ifi^- 
an  iaa.  which  1m  on  the  caaftaof' Ionia  in  Afia,  is 
calltd  the  3m  4f  J^iav  snd  not  the  JwMUf  Sea. 
Aceoiding  Id  ftHm  avthort,  tba  Ionian  fe»  w- 
OMvaaitSi^iiartedi  fcv  wtaoissaaKiKTO&ily  aftar 
her  metamorphofis.    See  lo. 

jeMUQPIHrOf  a  tdwn  of  Swodeis  taptiai  of 
thepiowioif  S^aUndi;  with  %  ftibarbs,'^  cbvrc&eS, 
an  affMal,  ami  yooo  iahabiUBtBi  The  houfes  ase 
chiefif  a^^waod^aovefcdwithi  tar^  aid  many  of 
them  pfodocr  bakto  which  aae  eat  for  cacti*. 
Some  ai«  oanniefitad  with  flowers.  It  w  ftzted 
oa  the  a  fide  of  Labe  VH^atfrfV  5tx  mifes  NW.  of 
Cahnar  aful  V5>6  SW.  of  StookhoHn.  Lon.  14*  f. 
£•    Lat.  5^'4t.  N.  • 

JOMt,  or  >in  aaTal  affjiirs^  »  kind  ei  faiaN 
JONQ^I£,  >ffup9  very^  commoQ  id  the  Sat 
lodita.  Thefe  veflbla  are  abqpttbe  bignefs  of  our 
ty-boatt  I  anddifibp  ia  foam  of  their  boilding,  ac^ 
ooidiag  to^hedlfierent  imthods  of  naval  ^ch^eoc- 
tore  ufedi  by  the  aations-  to  which  they  bdcingk 
Thefar  {aM«  ara  freqveutly  nnad^  of  matsy  and- their 
aa<terstare  made  of  woodl 

JO)«QUllRBSv  a  x<mtt  ol  Jvstm  in  tlie  dtpl 
of  theMotttfaa  oi'Ok  Hhoae;  4^  t0k\9§  BSE.  of 
Otatfge*        '•.•:.' 

(i;)  •  JCmqOiLLR.  mjl  {^^nquUU,  Br.]  A 
^oies  of  dafibdiL  The  Aswers  of  thift  plant  are 
greatly  eftttmad  for  thaw  flioxig  fwect  fcent; 
iWWfr.*-^  !.«..,-  .    .     • .  i 

Nor  gradual  bbom  isiwaatingt 
Kor  hyaainths-of  pureft  Wgm  whiter 
law>  boat  and  bKiifaiag  iaward ,  notjMqiAlltf 
Of  poteot  fragrance*  Tilfomfrnl 

iaO  J»ff(£Osx/^i.    See  Nauoissos^  19^4.  • 
OI9SAC»  a- town  of  Franoe,  in  the  dcf^  ofihe 
Lower  Charentv}  puitK^aiSS*  of  Pons^  and' 13^ 
NNW.  of  MiMitUeo.       » 

JONSfflSRO,  a  town^  ofil^Cothlagd. 

XXN91U8,  Jdhn,  a  learned  author  of  tte  ffM 
atatury,  bdm  at  HolflHni  and  educated ^t  Fraak^ 
fort  on  the  Matne»  whcfe  .he  died  youDg  iti  f 659^ 
Ife  wvote  a  woFb^  entitled  Mfknct^fUHs  H^^tn^ 
Ml^fip^lMif  which  is  efteeaedt      >   1  ^ 

JONSCm;,  BtojaMt^,  ooe  Of  tha  nidft  ooofl* 
derable  dreaaatic  poetS'.of  the  17th  centuryv  whe-f 
tber  we  cotfMer  the  number  or  th^  nerittof  hi# 
pvoduaiosis.  He  was  bom  at  Weftmintfer  wi^ 
l^7Jh  Atftt  eittcaiedtac  tbepifbKadckool  under thd^ 
great.  CMhdin.    If^  was  defcended  from  ft^cot-^ 


0 
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Iklscflnkbat  iMTtySog  a  briok-laytVy  Benn^as  tairto 
torn  CdMSOl  to  work  at  bit  ftep-^fatbeKc trade.  Not 
beiaig' l^d  of  thi»  employment,  he-  w«nt  bitakthe 
loW  CdMlfriiS,  and  diftwgoifk^  binUelf  i*  a  aai* 
liUry  capacity.  On  his  Mt«m  to  fiagland/  he 
onteiiil  hi  ^lofni^  coUegtv  Cambridge ;  and  ha- 
^rtg 'kitted  b^^Mm  ia.  a.  dutl^  wai^  coodamned^ 
and  narrowly  efcaped  execvaion^t  Alter  tbii/ he 
tunred  2ilf^^]  afH|«  Shikei'paaiv  Is  tA&  tO'-bave 
IMt  tntKHioced  hiai  to<the  warld^<byreedmmead« 
ing  a  play  of  his  to  the  ftage,  after  itbad'heeh  at* 
jeded^  I^U  ;9/rl>yM{^ga4ited'hntt'ilbch}repi2tation» 
thar  ifr  id4  9<he  wai^  at^  tha^dtath  of.  Mi^  Daniel^ 
made  poortaiireatto  KltigjMn^f  h^tid.14.*^.  at 
Oxli^rd*'  -tut  being  aoi  otaroa^mit;  we  *fiad  hiai 
aft^r  tihi»^  petitidfting  Ki&g  Chhrles  L  on.biaifc- 
dbOioDi  to  'etiUpge  hia  fetbeHs^allo^bance  of  ido 
anerka  itiflo  ^omndav  and  quickly  after  very  fMor 
aad  ilck,  4odgltig  in  an*  oMiiur^  ailey  ^  on  yhmt 
occafioA  Charles  iant  bim  teirguiiileas ;  which  Bon 
fetetving,  (SiMf  ^  His  mtjefty  baa  'feot  me  teik 
guineas)  becaufe  I  hm  poor  ar>d  live  iaav  aHe^; 
go  and  tell  htm,  th^t  hisft^iil  lives  in  an  alley.'^  Be 
died  in  Aoguft  u^f,  aged  4S39  artd  was  burkfc^a 
Weftna^fter  abbey..^Tbe  4Aolt  complete  editum 
of  his  works  was  prIaMd  ill  4  7^  iii  7  vols;  Svou. 
"  >OKSTONr  JclMif  a.)leasnad.fi>liih  oaturaiit 
and  phyfician,  bom  in  1603.  He  travdlad  alrxMfer 
-Eiirobey  dIMi  procured  e<beemrisvrrywhcre  byt  hia 
kvmwnsdge.;^  afterward  be  iiow^ht'tfacr  efUte  of 
Zivbendorf^'  in  the  dUchy  of.  Ufmtx  in  Sileiia* 
.w4iere  he  fptnt'  \h&  yenutMar  -of  in*  dayh.  Ife 
^roia  a  natuml  hiftory  of  Wadsy  fifhiy.qaadsupedi^ 
infeasy  ferpents,  and  dragons,  ki"A»iio;  a  pitcft 
upon  tho  Hebrew  and  Greek  felltvals.;  thaumatw- 
graphy,  and  ibme  poems.    He  dtodin  a675.  .  n 

JOiNVra»l.B,  a  town  of-Ffance,.  in:  the  dq^.-af 
Ilpp4«r  Sodne,'  on  «be  Saom^  7  inilas  ind^a«haif 
N.  i)f  Jttflef.  '   n  -  ar 

JOODPO9R1  a  tova  of  Hihdoftai^capjtal  tf 
a  circar  in  A^metiH  75  milM  WSW.  of  AgmMl4 
and  85  NW.  of  Chaitoww   Ixm^rs^i^^   ^^^ 

M.  7.   N»r      • '.*   i*  J  :       R 

JOOdVLAKD).  »i^  J0  illB&ditf  HoUandt  ik 
the  dcp.  of  the  Meufe^  and  bte  provinceiof  2df 
bmdt neai^  Walcheren.  Il  hasbut  obe aiOflte:  In 
i^7'it  waa  totally  o^erffowadt-aqdrka  ^dUaa^ 
not^ompletely  repaired,  till  lAsu 

J0OTSr-»MA>  a  fmall  flalfland, 
lh)m  Cape  Kola  in  ^patv  by  a  chatfttd^  ijr.  1 
broiidi  Its  clNfnititaenocia  about  i-milds.  Fe|d 
roufer'^o-  i^d  round  it,  dejfasibea  iit  as^  popo^ 
)oliSy^fblt^ofwt)Od;  and  of  ;ain  agiiBtafale  ^paaas 
anoe;  Heoblkt^edaonfidenibteedtftcea  betwced 
the  houlety  and  near  a  caKlIa  at.  the  SWw'pomi 
fiMH^^tbbeta.  ThecnalLisfunpomKMbwitkbreak^ 
<r&  Me  plaees  k-in-Loii.*^^  «oi-B*  blPanib 
Lat.  37.  5*1^  N.  "  .  -•    •   « 

(i.)  JOPPA,  a'fea(.port  to<va  bf  Paleftine^  Jyisf 
SiTol  C«fktea ;  and  aaciertl^  tbobnlppoErto  Jda 
AM^ait  ti'MftlMlU  the  materials!  font  fronuTyid 
.towards  ttt^  boildini;  of  Moqian*^  timp^^w^ti 
btoa^lircNrt»<4'  and  la»ded*t  (%  Chr.  ir.  16^  *  itit 
fa3d  to  ba^  been  built  by  ^feipbet^  ^md  fra^  bfl« 
to h«itenilM*fl^4iatoe  J^/i^  ifteiwaida' modlda 
6d  'mtojojm'r$n6  even4li«  b«atbeo^eogra)pllRsi 


<aasiiy(  and  bta  ftthari  wblf  loff  hfo-eflatO''  ipaalt<Aoi.it  aa^bulltbefore  tie  flood.    It  in 

«iidet*4^i^t|iidy^^bciira-lit««ra»-^oni«aQ#  csiJkdJqfa^  fomewh«traMei't»it»iift«|ipdi« 

•      -^-  tlOB 
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tMnr. :  See  jAfFA/  Oathe  joth  Sept  iSook  the 
'  foDndation-flone  of  1  new  fort  wae  Uid.  by  the, 
G«aid  imtTf  aififted  by  feveral  BritiflieogiiMen; 
CO  wluch  occafion'j  iheep  were  bcrificsdt  ind  the 
blood  fprinUed  on  the  ftone.  ,  ... 

(s.y  JofPAy  a. town  of  MaryUmiv  iniiarford 
counfey  r  lo  miles  E.  by  N.  of  BalUmoiVft-and'  fo 
SW.ofPhiUdelphia.  .  * 

.  JOPSUS,  a  river  of  Earopean  Twkey*  which 
runs  into  .the  Mari»a«  so  miles  WNW«  of  Afivli* 
-in  Romanii.  <  ... 

r    JORf  the^Hebrew  for  artver,  wh$^»  joined 
•with  DAiift:oiieiirftto  form  the  name  JoaOAir. : 

(i.)  JORAM,trj9H0RAM9  [crrvrv  Heb.  ur. 
.'the  height  of  the  Lord.]  kiog  of  Judab»  the  fon  pf 
Jthofliaphaty  and  fi>n<4n-law  of.  Ahab«  His  bar- 
barous murder  of  his  6  brethren,  his  idolatry  and 
.other  crimesy  with  the  judgments  tbat  followed* 
and  his  (hocking  deaths  about  A»M*  .^iij,  ta^ 
xi^orded  in  %  Kings  ▼iih  and  a  Chron.  zxL 

(«.)  JoadiMt  or  Jchoram,  king  of  Ifraol»  the 
.faeft  monarch  of  Ahab's  Istloody  houfe.  His  aboli- 
tmo  of  the-worlhip  of  Osal*  (though  he  ftiil  adbe- 
ted  to  the  pofitical  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  h)  bisaU 
iianoe  with  Jeho(haphat»  hi^  conferences  with 
Sliiha  and  Geha^it  and  other* traniadionsr  are  re- 
jonrded.in  %  Kingf.itr^S.'-  He  was.  killed  tiy  Jehu> 

.  JORi>ANK[n>r»  Heb.  L  e*  the  river  Qf»ju4ge- 
'iDeot,or«  a»  others  tranflate  it»  tbe  rifiMrtf  Btut.'i 
•a  river  of  J^di^^  fo  named  from  the  people  wbi^re 
-ft  has  its  fbarce^  Which  is.  a  lake  called  Phiah^ 
Irom  its  round. figure^  to  the  Ki  of  its  apparent 
fifing  from  the  mountain  Pamium  or  P^tnom^.^ 
was  dileofveied  bjr  Philip,  tetrarch^of  Trachoni- 
tie ;  for  00  throwing  light  bodiea  int9  the  Phiala^ 
be.  found  them  emerge  again  at  Paneum.  (J^^ 
fkasj  Prom  Paneum  it  ruM  in  a  dired  ^ourft 
to  a  lake  caUed  Samachonitis  ;  as  far  as,  which 
H  IS  called  ycrMn.fhe  1^4  f  and  thence  to  the 
Jfkt  of  GeQneiinetb»  or  of  Tiberias*  where  it  comet 
Jocreafisd  by  the  lake^OMChooitet  and  hs  fprings« 
and  is  called  the  Greater  Jgrdan;  continuing  itf 
difeetGouifelbtttht»ards»  li4  it  falls  i?^  theAf- 


(  ao2  ) 
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t  JORDANO,  Liica^  or  Luke  GioaDAMO,  an 
ominentitaliaa  paintert  bom  at  Naples itv  i6$af 
He  became  very  early  a  difcipie  of  Jofeph  Ribera } 
but  going. afterwards  to  Rome*  be  adqptedthe 
ttMnncr  of  Pietzo  de  Cortona*  wbom  be  aflifted  in 
bis  great  works.  Some  of  hie*  pi^res  being  ften 
by  Charles  iU  king  of  Spain^  he^  engaged  l£m  ia 

enting  the  fiicmial ;  in  which  tidk  be  acquitted 
ifelf  as  a  great  painter.  Tbe  kiig  (hewed  him 
a  pidoit  of  0a0ani,  exprei&ng  a  concern  that  he 
bad  not. a  companion:  Luoa  painted  one IbeK^ 
iMyiiaBaflAm'a  manner,  that  it  waa  taken  fqr  a 
performance  of  that  mafter.  For  this'iervice  he 
was  koighledy  ahd  rewarded  with  feveral  honour- 
able omploymbits*-  Tbe  great  works  he  e^iecuted; 
bi$pain,.gai»rhlm  fliU  greater  repittaliqn  when 
he  returpcri  to  Meples  i  fo  that  tbQUgb*he  was  a 
lecf  q<dck  woekmaoi^  he  cooid.nQt  f4;^[ptsrtthe.ea-i 
ftftdemandsofUvri^ti^ens.  No  oone  ever  paint* 
ad^  much..aa  Jorda^o ;.  and  he jeoeitMifly^Nv-. 
teted-Altar-pieeas  to  churches  that  .were  not  able 
to  .purehafe  them.  He  left  great  fi«he|.t»  4iia  iat* 
miff  when  fct 4ied»ia  $99S* 


JOHOAMft  Jtoee^  one  of  tbi  mdft  eftdiert 
paibters  of  tbe  Flemifli  fchod^  vrar  bom  at  Ant- 
.wero  in  1593.  Me  learned  the  prteciplet  of  his 
art  from  Adam  Van  Ort^  whofe  dai^hler  be  maf- 
ried ;  which  ccmnedion  hindered  him  from  vifit* 
ing  Italy.  .Ue.improved  moft  uMeeRnbcna;  for 
whom  he  #orfced|  and  from  twhom  be  drew  his 
beil  principles:  his  taike  dirtded  him  to  huge 
.ineocs;:  aiid  hi^  ooanner  waa  ^ftroag,  true,  and 
f  weet*  A  great  number  of  altar-pieces  painted  by 
^im  arepnifefeved  in  the  churcbea  in  tbe  Nether* 
landsi  whicb  maintain  the  reputation  of  this  artift. 
He  died  hi  1678. 

*  JORDEN.  «./  [gotf  Sax.  Jifretu  and  den. 
ree^tacuimtL]  A  pot.---They  will  allow  as  ne^er  a 
j^denf  and  .then  we  leak  in  your  chimney ;  and 
your  chamberlye  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.    Sbdu 

This  China  jorden  let  the  chief  overcome 
^  Replenifh»  not  inglorioufly  at  bomfii  Ptpt* 

•—The  copper  pot  can  boil  milk*  heat  pofTidge« 
Jbold4mAllbeer,  or,  in  cMe  of .  seceffity,  fervelor 
zj^den^    Swift* 

JORTINtJohn,  D.D.  a  very  lebmed  Eaglilh 
cletgyman,  bom  in  tbe  pariih  of  fit  Giles,  Mid> 
dlefeXf.Gd.  139  >698.  ( His  father  Renatus  Jartin 
was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  came  toEngUmd  in 
16859  upon  the  revocation  of  thtf  edid  ci  Nantes. 
He  wasigcntleman  of  the  bed-ohamber  toK.  WiU 
i\im IH.  in  269I9  and  afterwards  fiscretary  to  Adm. 
JRuflel,  Sir  C.  Rookei  and  SirCaoodefley  Shovel; 
but  was  (hipwrecked  with  the  latter*  Od.  aa»  1 707. 
Hia  n&Hber  i^as  a  daughter  of  the  Ritv.  Dan.  Ro. 
gets  of.Haverfhamt  Bucks.    Young  Jortin  com* 
pleted  his  ediicattoQ.-at  Cambridge  $  and  afiifted 
Pope  in  his  tranflattonof  the  Iliad,  in  bis  i8th 
year*    Having  fome  private  fortune  of  his  own* 
and  bdngof  a  difpofiti<m  that  would  not  folicit 
promotion,  he  remained  long  without  preferment. 
In  17389  Lord  Wxnchefker  gave  him  the  living  of 
Baft wdl  to  Kent ;  elit  |he  place  not  agreeing  with 
his  health,  he  foon  refigned^it.    Abp.  Herringi 
about  1 75 1,  prefented  him  to  the  redory  of  St  Dun* 
ftan's  in  the  Baft;  and  biftop  Olbahlifton  in  176a 
gave  him  that  of  Xenfiogton,  with  a  prebend  in 
St  Paul'a.Gathedral>  and  made  him  archdeacon  of 
London.    His  temper,  as  well  as  his  afpeft,  was 
rather  morofe  and  fiatumine>  bot  in  company  that 
he  liked,  he  was  at  all  times  facetious,  yet  ftill 
with  a  mixture  of  ^  0nySira.^j^onffii.   Hisfer-' 
mons  were  fenfible  and  argumentative  i  and  would 
,  have  made  more  tmpreffion  on.hi«  bearers,  had  he 
been  more  attentive  to  the  advantages  flowing 
from  a  good  delivery :  but  be  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  as  a  writer.    His  remarks  on  ecclefiaA 
tical  hiftory,  bts  foe  dffieitations,  his  life  of  firai^ 
9Ni%  ajid  his  iermoos,  were  extremely  well  recei* 
ved  by  the  public,  and  have  undergone  feveral 
editions.    He  died  in  1770* 

(x.)  JOSSPH,  [i)ms  Heb.  ue.  Increale.]  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Jacob  by  Rachael,  the  beft  chaiader 
among  the  xa  patriarchs,  and  indeed  one  of  tbo 
beft  ,00  record*  The  verjr  affcAing  narrative  of 
his  li£»,  of  his  father's  partiality  for  bim, ,  his  bre* 
threift'd  envy,  his  prophetic  .dreams,  bis  faithful 
lervioes  when  fold  for  a  flave*  bis  extraordinary 
chaftityi  his unjuft  imprifoimeat,  hia  promotion 
to  beprime  miniftcr  of  £gypt,and  bis  preicrvatios^ 
afthefeople«i|tWfUai<^lu«^ith^atemlj,frosn 

faming 


vat 


chat  accompaoied  th^fe  eventti^  are  recorded  in^ 

that  the  moii  pathetic  naitative  ftftty •be  wiitten  ii? 
themoftHmfile  '«fid  un^dixmexr'bmguage.  Con. 
fidered  meiMf '«•  i  ^be  df'biuttsati  comp^fition, 
tbcrhlftdrf  «ff  JoMi^ii  #khotf  4  t>aralkl ;  and 
^f«held.<MlPU:a  taiklai4dfl>afeafbn'iQ 
tbe^^M^  las  another  palTagf  in  the  dme  book 
(Deo.  t,  k)  iMM:lofa{^>«p>*^h6led  by  that  eminent 
pagan  ditk,  Ldn^ntauS^  tttt  ftrikmtr  «ftamp1e  of 
ihcJkhUm*  Jofeph  died-Ai  A.>G.  i6a5^agM  ito. 

'<!,  3.)4btftilii3l^tft(f  ii.  enaperon  of  Germany. 
^  Geriiajit«  ^  soi  and  14.  r">-.  jd 

^Josarn's  Flowirs.  «./  A  phht^^-'  AM 

|OS£ratf6f':ilnr-c4lelir«t^  MiliiFiki^of  tbe 
^ws)  wai  af:«oMd^biithb'  by  bis  dtb^iMMttathi^ 
ai^  defoeoded:  fMmr  tbe  bigb  priefti,-aDd  by  hit 
ttother of tli»bl«DdMmal «f  tht Mildcabeea :  He 
«ras  bom  A.^]>/ft,  iiiifier  Caligula,  and  KVed  un« 
derDomitiam*  At^'t^  yean  of  Kgie'  he  Joined  th0 
k6t  of  the  Bfibpe%  and  their  the  Pbariiees ;  nantf 
having  been  focceMilIrt  h^otmeyi^  I|<Abe^  up* 
o»  hit  fvtofo  to  Judiea  hd  waa  madeM(»]^in  ge- 
nenl  of  the  Galilaeana.  Being  tabM '  pf  tfoner  by 
Veipafiaa*  be^lbaetofai  hie  vooiiaf  tA  the  empire, 
and  hfa  dwn'4aelhrcrance  by  bis  mettni;  Heae- 
companieil/Ittaf  iat  the  fiege  o^'Jemfalem,  and 
wrote  his  Wart  iftt»  JiwTi  which  Titos  ordered 
to  be  put  i»  tUe  piibiic  library,  t  He  afterwards 
lived  at  Roat,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privilege*  of 
a  RooUn  0itflteii»  and* where  the  empitorrloaded 
him  with  AnoufBy  and  gmntedliitti  taf^r  peAfions, 
Befides  til^  above  worl^  te  wrote,  1.  Twenty 
books  of  Jewiflk  aotnoitieSi  which  he  finifbed  un- 
der DomtiiaD.'  »•  Two  books  agait^  Appian^ 
3.  An  elegant  difcourft'  on  the  martyrdoioi.  of  the 
Maccabees*  4.  His  «wn  Ufir.  Tbeie  wdrks  are 
excellently  written  in  Greek.  ^    • 

J08£S»    See BtAVKAias.     .^  v./ 

(1.)  JOSHUA,  [jmr^^  Heb»  ue.z  Saviour. J 
the  renowned  -gen^i  of.  the  Jews^  who  oondiift- 
edthem  through  the  wiideraefs,  ^c,  died  in  1494^ 
B.  C.  aged  x  io.'  With  regard  to'  the  eittaot^ipary 
miracle  thuU  attenddd  Joihoa's  tidory  in  the  val- 
ley  of  Ajaion,  iee  AjALOM«       «,    -      - 

(i.)  JosBVA,  a  caitt>nical  book  of  the  Old  Td^ 
lament,  containing  a  hift6ry  of  the  wars  and  tranf: 
adions  of'ti)^  pei&n  wfaofe  naoieit  beats.  This 
book  may  fj^  divided  into  three  parts  *t  The  firft 
is  a  hiftofv  of  the  conc^iieft  of  the  laudiof  Canaan  % 
the  fecond,  which  begins  at  the  i  it!  chapter,  .k  a 
deicription  of  that  country,  and  the  divinon  of  il 
among  the  tribps ;«odtheihrrd,compriied  in* the 
two  14t  dhaplerty  coritims  .the  renewal  of  the  co- 
TCoaot  he.  caofed  the  Ifraelites  tp  make,  and  the 
death  of  their  vidiorlous  leader  and  governor. 
The  whole  comprehends  a  term  ti  17,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  97  years. 

JOSIAH,tfram  virandnirr,  Heb.  i,e,  the  fire 
of  the  Loid,)  king  of  Judah }  the  de^yer  of  idp- 
litry,  and  thieteiiQrer  of  the  true  woHhip,  an  ex- 
cdlent  monarch*,  and  a  valiant  general,  was  (lain 
in  battle,  6di|,  B  C.\  '     ! 

JOSSU.    Seeljo. 

*r«  JOSTLB.  V.4U  Umhr,  Frj  Tojaaie^ 


(  loar  i 


J/  O' v^ 


«JOlVW;/  r^t^VA  pomt;  atRtfs)  th«  Vaft 

quantity '^fl^able.— '       .        .  r 

As  f4kperdous  flHh  did  rot, 
\A^endmeAt  readvt  ftilfaiihaad' did  wait,  > 
•<'  9^*^ck  it  ow  wiibMftinceia  Bery  hot,'     /  - 
'  Thtt'HRKvh^'hmi  warlSR  uo  oneicorruptyor  l^ 
:c.  \.  r.'o  ,  li  ■    »  '.  :ii.  lir    »•;  Fairy  S(uefm 

Go^^it>Si  ftod  his  tl^ailire!  after,  do  it ;        ^ 
i-  IMain  eoj/jot^l  charge  tfaeei,     ./\  Sbak,' 

— I>r'iiliriibt>itay  V/MMmdinHcri  go,^et  it^ 
ready.  ShaJ^.  ■     *        ^ 

-:  Tbtk  Ml-  huRS  bim^Aor  profiU70Q  a  A)// 
Forbear  it  therefore  t  give  your  cauife  to  Heav'n. 

,    /  •  :^^  •-:'*:',.■      •  sm: 

This  bpad  dot^  ^ive  thee  bcie  nojaici  blood  % 

Tfie  words  exprefsly  are  a  pound  of  flefli.  Shak, 
.    i..' 'V'. I -argtte jnot' ^  .•'-'.:  ■ 

Againft  Heaven's  hand,  or  will ;  nor  bate  one/4 
-  Of  h^arjt  or  hopeftiu^  ^hbear  «p  land  fteer 

Right  onwards.  Miitm$^ 

«^Yofl  in^hti  with -ie«?if5r7M,!ae  much  jbftice, 
hang  me  op  beeaofe  I'ln-old,  as  beat  me  becapib 
Itm  impotent;  L'iJ/fftffl^^.-— A  man  may  read  tht 
diftouHes  of  a  Very  rational  author,  and  yet  ac« 
quifse  not  ^mtjht  of  knowledge;  l4rif.«^The  faiiX 
event  will^iql  be  one  Jitt  leis  the  confisottence  of 
our  ow<n  choice  and  adions,  for,God'»  having 
from  all'^ct^r^ity  ibrefeen  and  dflel'mined  what 
that  event  ihall  be.    Rtiftrj,*  ,         •    t 

'■  JOTAPATA,  inMc&nt  geOgr^hyt,  »town  cl 
the  LowerGalileej  diftant  40  ftadia  from  Gabara»4 
very  ftrong  plaoa,  (ituated  on  t  rock^  waHed  roMnd^ 
and  encompailed  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  f» 
as  notio  WioBBr  but  by  thofe  who  eame  very  near. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  taken  by  Vefpafiani 
t^kig  deibnded  by  Jofepbus*  whocommanded  in  it ; 
when  takeif,  it  was  ordered  to  be  r^d. 

JOUBERT,  Lawrence,  counieilor  and  phyficiaQ 
to  the  king  of  France,  chancellor  and  judge  of  the 
univerfity  of  Montpelier,  was  born  at  Valance  ti| 
Dauphiny  in  15  30;  He  became  the  diiciple  of  Ron- 
delet  at  MontpeUer ;  and  at  his.ileatb  fooceeded  to 
the  regios  prcfeiibrihip  of  that  univerfity,  whci« 
he  haRfgi^eff^undant  proofr  of  his  merit,  an4 
ftrengthened  bis  reputation  by  the  Icdures  be  rea4 
in  that  caipadty,  as  well  as  by  the  worka  he  pub* 
lifted.  .Henry  HI.  who  paflionately  wiflied  to  - 
have  Children,  fait  for  hint  to  Paris,  m  hopes,  by 
his  affiftanoe,  to  render  hiS' marriage  fruitful ;  but 
he  wiM  diiappoiated,iwithout  any  lofs  of  repute  to 
Joubtrt;*   Moch  offence  was  taken  at  a  piece  he 

SubUflied  under  thetitle  oi  Fuljiar  Errors^  m  which 
e  treated  of  virginity  and  generation  more  plainly 
tbaii  had  ever  before  been  done  in  the  French  Ian* 
gttage«  Bot,  though  he  had  promifed  fomethinf 
more  on  the  iame  fubjed,  he  was  io  piqued  at  the 
clkmdui'  naifed  againit  it,  that  the  public  law  n6 
more,  of  fix  parts  promifed,  than  the  firft,and  part 
of  the  ^ond,  though  they  were  greatly  called  fof. 
He  died  in  158a }  and  his  fon  I^c  tranflated  fisuii 
of  his  Latin  paradoxes  into  French. 
,  *' JOVIAL,  adj.  Ij^alf  Fr.  jovialijf  Latin. J 
I.  Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter.-*The fixed  ftan 
are  aftrologically  difiRnrenoed  by  the  planefs,  an4 
are  efteemed  martial  or  Javialf  accordi|ig  to  tfcie 
colours  hereby  they  anfwer  theie  plaaeui  Bromm» 
a.  Gay ^  airy;  merry.—        • 


Wfl    Daily  iv%jM>iulijiB.    W  pf  «*.-•    • 
HWfiery,feq?H#.Wl(^w#c!^tJ|P:W«*f.x      » 

. .  .  ^t  K»  fQWcjmmlMi  Mum^clbetieacft  of 

cuftom  .  iJ-.i.-e::  ;  .v«   . 

l»  ^eacbiiff^«Q.    .. .«  .i    IV.     :  vS.         fill*. 

«i^»U«liaii^.  v.Adiur^.AliMcytefe  Wept  ^ 
g«lT.  .  -        'f  -r    -  -    *     '■:■>  '        4any<r*i)(*<ai^<*-^Ed«afdkqpMtintaftjwaiBioiM 

*  JOyjAMJBS8.ii»/,  tt^Bi>wW.J  Oaietyj  ;i»ri^^«llltif  prkiopd^jp*^^ 

vmy^  ^fter  the  death  of.  jUUstn  thci  q^kiit^  in    l»ik^...  ^fnAnnl^ittJ:  5*  ^r  fvpMjpflttJtaitUnf . 


r    M^lQi4fieckQ'«r.yql|rj3i9gMt«o)9&, 

Be  bright  2Lndjoviai  'mong  y^OOr  i^Oerfts* ;  .     .  ^ 
..lb  ir^MahJfMnU  Ufichetb. 

Our>Mi^Aar44i0ii'd  at.hi9  biictb^ Mb^. 

—Some  menr  of  4IB  tU  aqdifnoUiidiolyjI^tw  in- 
cline the  OKiipnyy  ifirO'Iv^khlhe^^iUllllfcliMflb^ 
idfl  aod  iUHdifpofed ;  and  contrariwiie,  others  of 
ayovia/natBfodifiwfc  Ae  ^ompihy'tilbe  merry 
aad  cheerful.  Ba^oTz/^^^if  cdfiS  am  jom^  ^f  ^^m 
panegyrical^  Athifva  .nwira^  the  n!ft^i«^prhac. 
Chanafian.     jyr^deru —  .,  /.^  .   1  . 

Pti^haiM  .-thfi) jflft  fhub  isharm^d  Ike  fpr^hUy 

Axid  made  the  jovial  table  laugh  fo  loud, 
^  To  faqi&falfe  MliM  ow'd  ita  ^Kfor  pretence. 

.    ••    t  :'•■!-' .   ...      •  ./Vl^r. 

•  JOVIALLY.  fli-fc'CfiroffiydviVi/:}    Merrily; 


j«j.  He  at  firik  T^ttiedi  fi|yiftg^  he  w^oM  n^ 
«9eimnd  idolatroua  foldJerft;  buAy.u^os  %n  affli(« 
Itn0&  that  thei^.^AvM  emhi^  CbnfttaDttyy  ht 
4oc«pted  ihf  throiie,  aod^imnledtate^  Auttt  aH  the 
9«ga(iT'tflmple»» .  and  iorbid  Iheir -  ^rHioie.  Bua 
ke  fUd  not:l«li^<a9Qy  the  ttigoHft^) which  bis 
merit  had  ratfed  him  \,  being  fufibcMod  Hi  hta  bed 
Iqr  ahe  iwvee:of  n^^  OiatbAd befeti  tmde to. dry 
%fa0  obMaifaef^  in  zUf  the  jjd  yeas  <»£ltt»ji9f0  am} 
the  tth  lAoalh  of  hia.  rti^n.    3ee  GoNSTAitTi* 

.*«  JCKJl&AKCB.«./JriryA^^Sn^Ff.].JoUit7( 
^Mnifnefit;,  feftiirityi^HOWblete.—    .  ;.    - 

Coliot  m7<karv  whea  AmU  it  pletfie  thee  (ms# 

Aa  thou  wert  v^omX^^fet^oi  ioaitfn^annP 

...  Thf  tnafe  too  iMg  flumbenetl^  fi»  iorrowibg, 

Ijdled  alliecp  tfarougb  love^«aDl%li?eniaiice<» .  > . 

-■  "i'        ■  «>f«^« 

.  lOVIU^,  PauU  or  Pauio  Q&viof  a^oelebraiedf  itif» 

teiiaii,  bom  at  Como  kt  Ittiy,  in  148^1  As  hi»f atbcb 

^M  in  his  tn&nqr*  he  was  edkscatM  by  his.eldeft 

brothcis  Benedidt  JoTivfi^  under  whoak^he  Iteame 

well  ikiUed  in  elafivral  learning; -and; tbeo  went 

ti»Rome»  for  thefiUteof  ewjoyiqg.tiie^'heiiefit  of 

the  Vatican  library^  He  Ahere  wrote  bt«lftrft.pifiee» 

fkpUaSus  Iii>maffisy^wx:\k  he  dedicated tofCardi- 

jta\  I^wia  of  Bourbon.^.  He  Veceived  a^^ielifiim  of 
509  crowns  for  many  years  fr/h»  MvaxtML  Jmg  of 

^  VraDG8»  whofe  favour  he  (eoitrad  by^itfs  QatMnet. 

^  Bi*C>  in  thefoHowingTeign,  having:  dif|^cd.lhf 
tonM^  Montmorency^  hi»  name  jutae.  ftnielt 
«ut  oi  the  lift  of  penfionerai  But  JoMd  b«d:db» 
faiaed  a*  high  reputation  by  hia  writing^t:  and  hMBi> 
kit  alway«  Iherwed  gileat  refpeft  to  theboufi^jof 
Ikfedid^OB  whofe  praifes  he  had  eipattafaid>mifia 
^vorlbn  he  appfled  to  Clement  ViL  and  obtained 
.Ibr  biikopfioof  Noaera*  Hisprtuoipai- piece  is 
jlitbiflory»  wbioh  kthatof  his  own  time  through- 
eot  the  worldf  beytmiing  with  14941  and  extendr 
fns  to  zj44»  This  w%s  the  chief  Ixi&iefa  pV  his 
£€a;  Sor  be  formed  the  pknof  it  ia  i5t5v  and 
INKitkiDed  upoft  it  till  hia  death,  wfakl^  happened 
ijttrUorenteitt  151^4..  It  it  printed- in  .i^oisrfolio. 

SM  allowed  ttf;have  heeBamaadf  wit  as  well  aa 
-ning;'he  was  mafter«f  a  bcigb^agd  poUfhod 
^ei  and  ha»  many  curious  observations;  but  be- 


.  C30>Ji9#Raha«^  ie^AiAH^. 

Boo«r«^$rfl««. 


MsrobUBM.  Anmnti.  Se* 


{li>>  J9irfin&%v  Hi  nawgatbo^  «^fiMBl;of4iltff,  or 
daUy  fegi^  of  the  (hip'a  cdtuCcf  «o^  aad 
weather*  t^PfOther  witii  a  foetal  aepCKUUMyf  wbat% 
f9tit  is  material  .t0bc'raBarkadi«  ifae  patidd  of  a 
ft»  voyage- .  in  aU  ^erjownida^  the  day^  or  whaa 
Is  ca^  die  ft«f»iMrf»  tcfmtnatei  at.aoaOk  becauib 
the  errore  or  the  dead  reckoning  aovat  that  period 
gei^^aHy  entered' by  a: folarjobfervafiodi.  Tha 
daiiy&.oompaft.  nfaaUf  /ctooiuna  tAa  fttteof  ifa« 
weathef ;  the  variationf  -iocMafe^MnGilnnnaioii 
oftbe  viftd)  and  thefuilalAfc  ibiftiog^.cedudtigy 
or  eolflngiog  the  qnantily  of  fail  esftemtadi  aa  alfo 
the  omft  .material  ioddettts<fi£.the  voyage*  bnd  the 
condition  of  the  ihip  and  Oer  cievv  togethex'  with 
the  difcovery  of  ot^g:  ibipaor  &eta>  land*  iboals, 
brcakfers»  faujidiogil^  iftc. 

Wiiae  f^r.iHtekly  eOayty  newfpapera,  die*,  aa  the 
^cay*r  ian:i»ttraaU  tbe  Wctouaaer  journal,  Sc& 
■  (v7  0  Ja^  aNXt'is  Alfi^  iifi»d  for  the  titles  of  fere* 
ral  books  which  come  oqt  at  ffaated  timea*  and  give 
abftrad^)  adcoonl^  fta.  o^the  new  boebs  that  are 
pttbt'iibed,  and  the  ne^  impravesiei^  daily  aacte 
in  arts  and  Joien^raa;  ae  the  .Jammil  JcSf^vwUf 
inwrniH  df  Ni^ffipttf  &V.  A  .ponroid,  UBde^  the 
^iale of*.  Thtm^<if  afe  l«i9*Af  •Ji thr Mim^ta^ 
avaa  begun- at  Xondoa  in  X]^^^ :  another*  encitM 
Cefi/maiTemfiatvjlBi  m  270a :  other  two  |mm» after* 
entitfed  Menuitf.bf  Litertftvitii  by  M.  £a  ilocbe* 
and  MiotUuiJCanaflt^  a  m^kuAvB^  £»aaiewliat  iika 
fwhataacjiewftyled  J&^giAafr/.  SeeMa^asLiua^ 
JH"^^.  Thefburerefiiccfeededbythe  Jb«acli&9^lM 
4ftidile7sabyfirtA*4Bi.  SeeIlEirtr«;N?>  Tbemolt 
valuable  work  at  prefent  enftifig  under  the  title  of 
Jmirfialy  is  MrNicbcAfon'aJbsrMifo/ AlttRd/Pia^ 
lofophff  Cktrm/ky^  andOfJf^f  begun  m  17^^ 

*  JOURNALIST.  A/.  [&OBi>b«MQ  A  «ii^ 
ter  ofjournabw  -    .      .,  . 

(r.)  *  JOURNEY.  »./  [/ottraf^.^A]    r.  The 
travel  of  a  day, — 

^  '"Wbaa'Dtinaaarisafleep, 

Whereto  the  rather  ball  thia  dxj^skmAUmnHj^ 

SoQ^dly  invite  bimr  fM^/ftart. 

Scaxv 


J    O    U  ( 

tScarce  the  fun 

Hatk  fintihed  half  his  y^ttrff^.  Milton, 

ft.  Travel  by  lancl ;  diftinguiihed  from  a  Voyage  or 
travel  by  fea- — 

So  are  the  horfes  pf  the  enemy. 

Id  general yottriifjr  bated  and  broujght  Xovr^Sbak* 
—Before  the  light  of  the  goii>el9  mankind  travel- 
led like  people  in  the  dark,  ivithout  zxtj  certain 
profpect  ci  the  end  of  xhtvrjourrujtfyc  at  the  way 
that  led  to  it.  Rogeru-^ 

He  for  the  promifedyoffru^  bids  pirpare. 

Tbefmooth-hairM  horfesand  the  rapid  car.  Pope. 
3.  PafTage  from  place  to  place.— Some,  having  a 
loDgyMnt^  from  the  upper  regions,  would  float 
Mp  and  down  a  good  while.  Burnetts  Tbeorj*-^ 
Ijgbt  of  the  world,  the  ruler  of  the  yeac» 

Still  as  thoQ  do'ft  thy  radian:  jourmes  run 

Through  every  diftant  climate,  own, 

That  in  fair  Albion  thou  hail  feen  ,  . 

The  greateft  princes  the  brighteft  queen.  Prior. 

(a.)  ^  JOVRNBY,   MANAGEMENT  0F^A,H6|LSfe 

tJPON.  See  H0&S89  ^  5. 

♦  To  Journey,  v.  a.  [from  the  .noun J  To 
travel ;  to  pafs  frpm  place  to  place<— ^  ,'  *.  ,^ 
.  Gentlemen  of  good  efteem   ~      • 

kctjoitnufing  to  falute  thq  emperor.  Sbak. 
—We  ircjottnuyin^  unto  the  place,  of  which  the 
Lord  iaidy  I  will  give  it  you.  Numbers, — 


\  proper- 


Since  fach  love's  natural  ftation  i^  may  ftiU 
My  love  defcend»  zadjoumn  down  the  hill ; 
Not  panting  after  growing  beauties,  fo 
I  ihan  ebbk  on^th  them  who  homeward  go. 

Donne" 
—I  haveydur»/)wi/this  morning,  and  it  is  now.  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  therefore  your  lordfliip's  difcdur- 
ies  had  need  content  my  ears  very  well,  tbinake 
tbem  intreatmy  eyes  to  keep  open.  Bdcon.-^' 
Over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  reft  by  day,  a  fiery.gleam  by  nighty 
Save  when  they  journey.  ".  MiUon, 


805    )  JOY 

— ^Uer  £imily  ihe  was  forced  to  hire  out  at  jT^nr- 
neywork  to  her  neighbours.  Arhuib.  HiJ,  John  Bull, 
,  •  JOUST,  n.  /.  \joufi,  French.]  1  ilt  5  tourna- 
ment ;  mock  fight.  It  is  now  written  lefs  | 
lyy/f^^ 

fiaiesy  and  tinfel  trappings  gorgeous  knights 

Ktjouft  and  tournament.      .  Milton^ s  Par.  Loft. 

**  To  Joust,  v.  n^Xjoufier^  French.]  To  run 
in  the  tilt.— 

All  who  fince  '»  . 

Joufted  in  Afpraroont  or  Montalban.       Milton. 

JOUVENET,  John,  a  celebrated  French  paint- 
er,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1644 ;  where  ♦  his  father, 
who  was  alfo  a  painter,  bred' him  up  to  bis  own 
profeflion :  but  his  greateft  improvement  was  de- 
rived from  the  inftrudions  of 'Nicolas  PoufTin. 
He  acquired  fo  good  a  knowledge  of  defign,  as 
quali6ed  him  for  employment  in  (everal  ^rand 
works  in  the  palaces  at  Paris  and  Trianon ;  in 
man^.ofthe  churches  and  convents  vaad  in  the 
hofpital-  of  invalids,  where  he  painted  the  .12 
apoftles,  each  figure  being  14  feet  high.'  He  was 
efteemed^  to  have  a  ready  invention,  to  be  cdrred 
in  his  defigns,  and  to  have  a  tafte  for  grandeur  in 
hiM:onipofitions.  Being  deprived  of  the  ufe  ot 
his  right  hand  by  a  paralytic  diforder,  ^e  continu- 
ed to  paiiit  with  his  left.    He  died  in  17x7. 

•  JOWLER.  n.  f.  [perhaps  corrupted  from 


bo*ujIerf  as  making^  a  hideous  npife  after  the  game» 
'  wboni  the  reft  of  the  pack  follow  .as  their  leader.] 
The  name  of  a  bunting  dog  or  beagle.p^ 
'  See  him  drag  bis  feeble  legs  about. 

Like  hounds  ilT-coupIed  ;  jowler  lugs  him  ftill 

Tbro'^hedgest.dltches,  and  tbro^ll  this  ill.  Dryd. 

•  JOWTER.  «. /.  [perhaps  corrupted  from 
jolter,  3  Plenty  oC  fija  is  vented  tQ,the  Jib-rdriver, 
whom  we  .callyo«^/X^^/.  .  Caraw.  *.  ,'•   r . . . 

(i.)  *  JOY.  «./.  IjQje^  Fr.  gfcioM^Ulhti.} '  X. 
The  paHion  produced  by  any  b^ppy Jiccidept ; 
gladnefs;   exultation. — Joj  is.^^^d^lgjtit  of  the 


^Having  heated  his  body'  hy  journeying^  he  t6ok    mind  from  the  confi. deration  of  the  pr^fenl-  or 


cold  upon  the  ground.    Wi/etHah*t  Surgery, 

(t.)  *  JOURNEYMAN.  »./.  [journee,  a  d^y's 
work,  Fr.  and  manJ\  A  hired  workman ;  a  ^vork- 
man  hired  by  the  day  .r-«They  were  ciXltd^joumeymen 
that  wrought,  with  others  by  the  day,  though  now 
byftatuteit  beeztended  tothofelikewjfethat  cove- 
aant  to  work  |n  tbj^r  occupation  .with  another  by 
the  year.  Cboiv/.-^Players  have  iS  ftrutted  and 
bellowed^  Xhkt  I  h'Ave  thought  fome  of  Nature's 
journeymen  bad  n^ade  men,  and  not  made  them 
weiL  Sbakejj^are^i  litmUt.^l  intend  to  work  ^or 
the  court  tnyfel^  ^d  will  hxve  Journeymen  under 
me  to  furniih  the  reft ''of  the  nation.  Addi/on. — 
Says  Prog  to  Bull,  this  old  rogue  will  take  thebu- 
fioefs  into  his  hands ;.  we  muft  ftarveor  X\xm  journey >> 
men  to  old  Lewis  Baboon.  Arbutbnot*j  John  Bull. 
(ft.)  JoURNCYMAN,  properly  fignifies  one  who 
works  by  the  day  only ;  but  the  word  is  now  ufed 
for  any  one  who  works  under  a  mafter,  either  by 
the  day,  the  year,  or  the  piece. 

*  JOURNBYWORK.  n.  /.  [Joumee,  Fr.  and 
veori.]  Work  performed  for  hire;  work  done 
by  the  day. — 

Did  no  commitee  fit,  where  he 
Might  cut  out  joumeywork  for  thee ;       * 
And  fet  thee  a  u(k  with  fubomationy  , 

To  ftitch  up  (ale  and  fequeftratian  i  Budikras. 
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aflured  approaching  poiTeffion  o('a  good  Locke. 
— ^Tbere  appears  much  jrof  in  him  ;  evt^n  fo  mi^h, 
thaty'ic^  could  not  (hew  itfelfmoddtenougb.  with- 
out a  badge  of  bitternefs.  ^M^^r^ .  ^There 
ihould  not  be  fucl^  heaylnefs  in' then-  deftru^ion, 
as  (hall  htjojf  over  them  that  are  perfuade^  to  faU 
vation.  %  Efir. — The  lightfome  pafSon  ofy<^y  was 
not  that  trivial,  v^nifhing,  fuperQcial  thing,  that 
only  gilds  the  apprehenfion,  andl  .plays  upon,  the 
furface  of  ,th^  foul.  South,  a.-  Gaiety ;  merriment ; 
feftivity.—  ;.'      '  .     '     ' 

The  roofs  with  joy  refc  und ; 
And  hymen,  io  hymen,  rung  around.    Hrydin* 
$.  Happinefs ;  felicity. — 

My  lord  Baflanio,  and  mv  gentle  lady,     • 
I  wiih  you  all  theyoy  that  you  can  wifli.  SbaA, 

Come,  love  and  heahh  to  all ; ' 
Then  I'll  fit  down  :  give  me  fome  wine. 
1  drink  to  the  general  yoy  of  the  whole  table. 

Sbake/pearc* 
Almeyda  fmiling  came» 
Attended  with  a  train  of  all  her  race, 
"Whom  in  the  rage  of  empire  I  had  murderM ; 
But  now,  no  Idnger  foes,  they  gave  me  joy 
Of  my  new  conqiieft.    DrjderCs  Don  SebaJHan. 

Tbe  bride, 
I«ovely  herfelf/and  lovely  by  her  Mtp 
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A  be^  irf  bright  Tjytnphs,  with  fober  grace. 

Carte f?lltt*T*fng  Mice  a  ftar,  aifd  took  ber  place: 

Her  heav'niy  form  beheld,  all  wifhM  her  jc^j; 

And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  v^ifhes  ^11 
employ.  DYydM, 

4«  A  term  of  TfondBeft*— 

Now  our  Jo^y 

Athough  dlir  faft,  yrt  net  onr  leift  yonrtg  love. 

What  ray  yoa  ?  SbaM^ar^j  Tt^g  Leaf. 

(i«)  JoY»  in  ethics,  ib  that  paflSon  which  is  pro- 
dnced  by  love,  regarding  tt'  objeft  as  prefoit,  ei- 
ther immediately  or  hi  pfotbed!,  in  renltty  or  ima- 
gination. This  padion  has  been  fonnd  to  hicreafe 
the  FfiRSViRATioM  JKhd  urine  of  hnman  bodies. 

(i.)  *  To  Jot.  p.  a,  Ifrom  the  nonn.]  j.  To 
congratulate ;  to  eAtertstin  kindly.— 

Like  u^  they  love  or  hate,  Trke  u»  thejr  know 

Toy<>^  th^  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe. 

Ihrior. 
s.  ToghddWi^  tb  exhilarate.— She  wwit  to  Pa- 
mela, xpeat)ing  to  delight  her  eyes  arid  Joy  her 
thoughts  with  the  conrerfktion  of  her  betoved  fiC 
ter.    Si^fjet/.--^   . 

My  foul  wi^ydyVhi  irai'n ;      * 

tor  atj^y  NepmneroBsM  the  ragtrtglntltt.  Pt^e. 
3.  [totdr  dey  Freneh.J    To  enjoy  j  to  hate  hipp^ 

pof&ffiOQ  Of.-** 

Let  UB  hence, 
And  \et  fi&jdif  her  raveii-cOh>trrM  love.    Sbak. 
I  mteht  have  liv*d,  saidjo^*d  itttnortal  blifs. 
Yet  wimngly  chofe  rather  deitth  with  thee.  Milt. 

"  Th*  ufurper/o^V  not  long 
tes  ill-got  ctpwn.         Bryim^t  tp&i^  frwtf. 
(».)  ♦  To  Jtiy.  V. «.   To  re}l)tfce ;  to  be  gW ; 
toewlt.—   .    . 

^metimed  ly^,  when  glad  bccafion  fits, 
And  maOc  In  mnto  like  to  a  comedy ; 

Soon  aftw,  when  thy  joy  to  forrow  fliti, 
I  will  tnike  my  wbefc  a  tragedy.  S^fit. 

I  csaxncft/wt  until  I  be  refolvM 

Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.  SbaM. 

—He  wfll/Bj  over  thee  With  finging.  2:epb.  iii.  17. 

^1  win  rejotte  in  the  L(And,  I  wilUp^  in  the  God 

<jf  my  felvatloin.    JfeW.  iii.  i».— Exceedingly  the 

more  Jb^ed  #e  for  the  joy  of  Tfttis,  becaufe  hia 

fjarlt  was  refrefhed  by  yon.  %  Cor.  ynl  13.— They 

hni^  we  weep ;  they  ioy  while  ^e  lament.  Pairf, 

— No  man  imp^eth  hit  toys  to  his  frtend,  but 

lie  joyeth  the  more ;  ^lod  no  min  hnparteth  his 

gridh^  but  he  grieveth  the  left,    Savon's  ^Ja^j.-^ 

WeH  tlven,  my  TonU  jr>y  in  the  Sm(t  of  pain ; 

Thy  Chrift  that  conquered  hell,  Ihalllrom  above 

With  greater  triumph  jet  neturn  again, 
And  conquer  his  own  juilice  with  hia  love.  fTatt, 

Joy  thou. 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee  this  pamdife. 
And  thy  hit  Eve.  Milton* s  Par^tfi  LoJ. 

Their  chearf  ul  age  with  honour  youth  attends, 
/e^V  that  from  pleafure's  flavVy  they  arc  free. 

'  Denham* 
•  JOYANCE.  «./  \Jofantt  old  French.]  Gate- 
ty;  fiBflivitY     Oblbtete.— 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  ber  gain ; 
Withjoyofice  bring  her,  and  ^ith  jollity.  Spenf. 
There  him  refts  rn  riotous  fuffifance. 
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unto  their  tents, /^^^an^  glad  of  lieart.  x  B^t^ 
— My  foul  ihall  vejojifid  in  my  God-  Ifa.  Ixi.  iq. 
a.  Sometimes  it  has  of  before  the  caufe  of  joy.— 
Six  brave  companions  from  each  (hip  we  loft : 
Wi^h  fails  outfpread  we  fly  th'  unecjual  ftrife, 
.  S.id  for  their  lofs,  hnt  JovfiJ  ofow  life.      Fope^ 

*  JOYFULLY.  iiiv.tfroiny<>je/W.l  With  joy  ;^ 
|:fadly.— 

if  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  bcav'nt 
yrhenjogfullyf  my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 
And  my  kind  kinfmen,  warriourt  all,  adieu. 

Never  did  Men  more  Joyfully  obey. 
Or  fooncr  underftood  the  tign  to  flie  : 

With  fuch  alacrity  they  bore  away. 
As  if  to  praile  them  all  the  fUtes  flood  by.  Dtyd. 
— ^The  good  Chriftian  confiders  paint  only  as  ue- 
celTary  palTages  to  a  glorious  imnlortality ;  that, 
through  this  dark  fcene  of  foncied  horror^  fees  a 
crown  and  a  throne,  and  everlaftmg  bleflhigs  pre- 
pared fbr  him,  joyfidly  receives  his  fummons,  as 
be  has  long  impatiently  expeded  it.    Waki» 

♦  JOYFULNESS.  n't.  [fromyoj/iJ.]  Glad- 
nefs ;  joy.— Thou  fervedft  not  the  Lord  thy  God 
withy^g^/ifMf^,  and  with  gladnefs  of  heartt  for  the 
abundance  of  all  things.    Dritf.  t 

•  JOYLESS,  uij.  [fromyiyO  1.  Void  of  joy  i 
feding  no  pleafure. — 

A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof: 
Tor  I  am  (he,  and  altogethery^/g^.  Skak. 

With  down-caft  eyel  xhkj^iefi  viAor  fat. 


:Of  all  his  .gladnefs  and  kingly  idyance.       Spenf, 

•  JOYFUL,  adhijoy  and^/.]  i.  Full  of  joy;' 

-IjMi  flctfBpg.r-^They  bleflM  the  king,  and  went 


ttevolving  hi  his  alter'd  foul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 
And  now  and  then  a  figh  he  ftole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow.    Drvd.  AUx.  EteJ, 
a.  It  has  fometimes  ^before  the  objed. — 

With  two  fsir  eyes  his  miftrefs  burns  his 
bi«^aft ; 
He. looks  ard  langniAies,  and'leaves  his  reft ; 
Forfakes  his  food,  and,  pining  for  the  lafs, 
lij^iefi  of\ht  (rove,  and  f^iims  the  growing 
'  grafs.  Drydeo* 

3.  Giving  no  pleafure.—' 

hjoyUfiy  difmal,  black,  and  forrowful  iflue : 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathfome  as  \  toad.  Zhak, 
Here  Love  his  golden  (hafts  employs;  here 
lights 
His  conftai^f  lamp,  and  waves  his  pvrple  ^ings; 
;  Reigns  herei  and  revefs:  not^  hj  /the  bought 
fmiles,  *  ,  . 

Of  hariots,'  loyelefSyyoy)!^  uncndear'd, 
Cafual  fruition.  .*  Xttttan^^  Paradife  Lcfi* 

— ^The  pure  m  heart  fhall  Tec  God  ;  and  if  any 
others  could  fki  iiiTade  this  their  tnclofure,  as  to 
take  heaven  by  violence,  it  furely  would  be  a  very 
jcykfs  poiTefiion.    Decay  of  Piety  *^^ 

He  forgets  his  fleep,  and  loathes  his  food, 
Th:it  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  zxejoyUfs  to 
him.  Addifon. 

JOYTiTKRY.    See  Joinery. 
*  JOYOUS,  ndj.  l/ojaiXi  FrJ    i.  Glad  ;  gay ; 
merry*— 

Moft  Joyous  man,  on  whom  the  IhiniDg  fun 

Did  (liew  his  face^  myielf  I  did  ef^eem. 

And  that  my  h\Cer  friend  did  no  lels  joyou 

deem.  •  Fairy  Quep^ 

Joyotu  the  birds;  frdh  gales  and  gentle  airs 

Whifper'd  it.  MUton, 

Then 
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neo  U^mts  birds  frequoat  the  lonely  f^rovey 
ind  beiftit  \>Y  nature  ftungi  renew  their  love. 

'  Faft  by  ber  flow'ry  bank  th^  fons  of  Areas, 
tavVites  of  Heav'd*  with  happy  care  proted 
Tbdr  fleeqf 'charge,  andyc^otu  driDk  ner  wave. 

•    Prior* 
|.  Giving  joy.— 
They  all  as  glad  as  birds  ^Joyous  prime, 
Thence  led  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round. 

Fairf  Queen* 

3.  It  has  tf/Tometiaies  before  the  caufe  ot  joy. — 

Round  our  death-bed  ev'ry  friend  ihould  run» 

And  mom  of  our  conqueft  early  won ; 

While  the  malicious  wqrld  with  envious  tears 

Sbouldgrudge  our  happy  end,  and  wi(b  it  theirs. 

Dryden* 
JOVST9  or  JsTST,  in  Indian  chronology,  the 
id  month  of  the  Bengal  year. 

(i.)  •  IPECACUANHA.  »./  [An  Indian 
phnt. )^^eacuattha  is  a  fmall  irregularly  contort- 
ed root,  rough,  denfe,  and  firm.  One  fort  is  of 
a  du&y  gnyifh  colour  ^on  the  furface,  and  of  a 
paier  grey  when  broken,  brongbt  from  Peru :  the 
other  fort  is  a  fmallerroot,  refembling  the  former; 
bnt  it  is  of  a  deep  dufky  brown  on  the  outfide, 
and  white  wben  broken,  brought  from  tbe3rafil^. 
The  grey  ought  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the 
brown  it  apt  to  operate  more*  roughly.    Htlf,  ^ 

(a.)  Ipecacuanha,  in  the  materia  medics,  a 
Weft  Indian  root,  of  which  there  are  principally 
turo  kinds,  diftinguiihed  by  their  colour,  and 
brought  from  diffifrent  places;  but  both  poifeiling 
the  fame  vjrtue,  though  in  a  different  degree.  The 
one  is  afh-colourdd  or  grey,  and  brought  from  Pe- 
ru ;  the  other  is  brown,  and  is  brought  from  the 
Brafils:  and  tbefe  are  indifferently  fent  into  Eu- 
rope under  the  general  name  of  ifeeocuanha.  Thefc 
two  forts  have  been  by  fome  luppofed  to  be  the 
roots  of  two  different  plants :  but,  according  to 
others,  this  is  a  miilake ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  one  grows  in  a  different  place,  and  in  a  rich* 
er  and  moifter  foil,  and  is  better  fuppb'ed  with 
juices  than  the  other*  The  plant  they  belong  to 
}i  a  fpecies  of  Pstcrotria.  The  aih-coloured 
ipecacuao  is  a  fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  Con- 
torted into  a  great  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  fliort  pieces  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  cir- 
cular fiffures,  ^uite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody 
fibre  that  runs  u  the  middle  of  each  piece :  tbe  cor^ 
tical  part  is  compad,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  re^ 
fioous  upon  breaking :  It  has  yery  little  fmell :  the 
tafte  is  bitteriih  and  fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue 
u  It  were  with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  The  brown 
fort  is  fmall,  and  fomewbat  more  wrinkled  than 
tbe  foregoing;  of  a  brown  or  blackifh  colour  with- 
out, and  white  within.  The  firft  fort,  the  afh- 
CQlouxed  or  grejr  ipecacuan,  is  that  ufiially  pre- 
ferred fior  medicinad  ufe.  The  brown  has  been 
foiQctimes  obferved,  even  iq  a  fmall  dofe,  to  pro- 
duce violent  t&fftM.  •  A  jd  fort,  called  the  <wfutef 
fbm  its  cdoar,  has  alfo  been  diftinguifhed.  It 
is  woody,  hat  no  wrinkles,  and  no  perceptible 
bittemels  in  tafte.  This,  though  taken  in  a  large 
dofe,  has  icarc^  any  effed  at  all.  It  is  fuppoied 
to  belong  10  a  fpecies  of  Viola.  Mr  Geoffroy 
palls  this  fort  hazard  ipecacuartf  and  complains  that 
it  b  aa  unp9^tion  upon  the  public.    Geofiroy^ 
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Neuoiann,  Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform  ni 
that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  afoctnum  (dog's  bane 
are  too  frequently  brought  over  inftead  of  it;  and 
inftances  are  given  of  ill  confequences  following 
from  the  ufe  of  it.  But  if  the  marks  above  lai^ 
down,  particularly  tbe  alb  colour,  brittleoefs,  deed 
wrinkles,  and  bitteriih  tafte,  be  carefully  attended 
to,  at)  miftakes  of  this  kind  may  be  prevented* 
Ipecacuan  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  abouttbe 
middle  of  the  t7th  century,  and  an  account  of  it 
pobliihed  about  the  fame  time  bv  Pifo ;  but  ft  di4 
not  come  into  general  ufe  till  about  16S6,  when 
Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  ot  Louis  XIV.  in*- 
trodttced  it  into  pra^ice.  This  root  is  one  of  tbe 
mildeft  and  fateft  emetics  with  which  We  are  ac« 

auainted ;  and  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
'  it  fhoutd  not  Operate  by  vomit,  it  paffes  off  by 
tbe  other  emunaories.  It  was  firft  introducea 
with  the  charader  of  an  almoft  infallible  remedf 
in  dyfenteries,  and  Other  inveterate  fluxes,  aa 
menorrhagia  and  leucorrhosa,  and  alfo  in  difoiderp 
proceeding  from  obftru&ions  of  long  ftanding;  npr 
has  it  loft  much  of  its  reputation  by  time.  In  dyfen- 
teries, it  almoft  always  produces  happy  effeds,  and 
often  performs  a  cure  in  a  very  fhort4>2iceof  time* 
In  other  fluxes  df  the  belly,  in  beginning  dyfente- 
ries, and  fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant  kind,  or  wbei^ 
the  patient  breathes  a  tainted  air,  it  has  beei| 
found  equally  fuccefsful :  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  ncr 
ceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  for 
feverai  days,  and  to  join  with  it  opiates,  diapho- 
retics, and  the  like.  This  root,  given  in  fub- 
ftance,  is  as  effedual,  if  not  more  fo,  tb^n  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it ;  the  pure  refin  ads  as  ^ 
ftrong  irritating  emetic,  but  it  is  of  little  fervic^  ' 
in  dy (enterics;  while  an  ^trad  prepared  with  wa- 
ter is  almoft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe  cafes  with 
the  root  itfeli^  though  it  has  little  efted  as  an 
emetic.  Geo/n-oy  concludes  from  hence,  that  tbe 
chief  virtue  of  ipecacuan  in  dyfenteries  depends 
VLf6ii  its  g^imptly  fubftance,  which  lining  the  inteC- 
tmes  with  a  foft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mucus 
baa  been  abraded,  occafions  their  exulcerations  to 
heal,  and  defends  them  irom  the  acrimonv  of  the 
juices ;  and  that  the  refinous  part,  in  which  the 
emetic  quality  refides,  is  required,  where  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of  the  ftomacli 
and  inteftin^  But  if  the  virtues  c^  this  root 
were  entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or  gom- 
my  part,  pure  gums,  or  mucilages,  might  be  em- 
ployed to  equal  advantage.  Water,  affifted  by 
a  boiling  heat,  takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a  con- 
ftderable  portion  of  refinous  along  with  thegummy 
matter:  if  the  ipecacuan  remaining  after  the  ac- 
tion of  water  be  digefted  with  pure  foirit,  it  will 
not  yield  half  fo  much  refip  as  at  firft :  fo  that 
the  aqueous  extraft  differs  ft-om  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportionably  lefs  refinous, 
and  having  leis  effed,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  virtues  of  ipecacuan* 
in  this  diforder,  depend  upon  itjB  promoting  per- 
fpiration,  the  fineedom  of  which  is  here  of  the  ut^ 
moft  importance,  and  an  increafe  of  which,  even 
in  healthful  perions,  is  generally  obferved  to  fup* 
prefs  the  evacuation  by  ftool.  in  dyfenteries,  the 
flcin  is  for  the  moft  part  dry  and  jlen(e,and  per- 
fpiration  obftrudod:  the  common  diaphor&ca 
pafs  off  without  effeft  through  th^  inteftinsi  ca^ 
Q4»  nal; 


r  p  H 


Dal :  bat  Ipecacuaa,  if  the  patient  after  a  puke  or 
two  be  covered  up  warm,  brings  op  a  pleotiful 
fweat.  After  tHe  removal  of  the  dyfcntery,  it  is 
neceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for 
fgme  time  longer,  to  prevent  a  relapfe ;  for  this 
purpofe,  a  few  grains  divided  into  feveral  dofes,  fo 
as  not  to  occaiion  any  fenfible  evacuation^  may 
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military  difcipline.  He  mad^.  war  on  the  Thii- 
cians;  reftored  Senthes,  who  was  an  ally  of  the 
Athenians;  attacked  the  Lacedemonians;  and, 
on  many  other  occafioosi  gave  flgnal  proofs  of 
his  conduA  and  courage.  Many  ingenious  repar- 
tees have  been  mentioned  of  this  general :  a  man 
of  good  family  with  no  other  inerit  than  bis  nQ- 


!be  exhibited  every  day,  whereby  the .  cure  is  ef-    bility,  reproaching  him  one  day  for  the  rocanneft 
i-«.  -_n„,n._i.vn.  ..    A_^  ._  J    ..  r__»  :._i._^   .^  _     ^^  j^{g  j^.^^^  j^^  replied,  "  Ifhall  be  thc/rtf  of  my 

race,    and  thou  the  iafi  of  thine."     He  died 
A.  A.  C.  380, 

IPHIGENIA,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemneftra.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at 
Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the  footh- 
feyers,  that  to  appealb  the  gods  they  mufk  facri- 
fice  Iphigeoia,  Agamemnon's  daughter,  to  Diana. 
The  father,  who  had  provoked  the  goddefs  by 
killing  her  favourite  ftag,  he^rd  this  with  the 
greateft  horror  and  indignation ;  and  rather  than 
(bed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces, 
to  order  all  the  aflembly  to  depart  each  to  his  rc- 
fpeaive  home.  Ulyfles  and  the  other  generals  in- 
terfered, and  Agamemnon  confented  to  immolate 
his  daughter  for  the  common  caufe  of  Greece. 
As  Iphigenia  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  mother, 
the  Greeks  fent  for  her  on  pretence  of  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  Achilles.  Clytemneltra  gladly  per- 
mitted her  departure,  and  Iphigenia  came  to  Au- 
lis. Here  (he  faw  the  bloodv  preparations  for 
the  facrifice.  She  implored  the  forgivenefs  and 
protection  of  her  father;  but  tears  and  intreaties 
were  unavailing.  Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his 
hand;  and  as  he  was  going  to  ftrike  the  fatal 


fcdtually  eitablifhed.  And  indeed  fmall  dofes  given, 
even  from  the  beginning,  have  been  often  found 
to  have  better  eflfeds  in  the  cure  of  this  dtfeafe 
than  large  ones.  Geoffroy  informs  us  that  he  has 
obferved  ten  grains  of  the  powder  adt  as  effedtu- 
ally  as  a  fcruple  or  two;  and  therefore  confines 
the  dofe  between  6  and  lo  grains.  It  has  been 
found,  that  even  fmaller  dofes  prove  fufficiently 
emetic*  The  only  officinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a  tindlure  made  in  wine,  which  accordingly 
has  now  the  appellation  of  vinum  ipecacuanha^ 
both  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias. Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been 
made  on  ipecacuan  by  Dr  Irving,  fof  which  he 
obtained  the  prize  medal  of  the  Harveian  Societv 
at  Edinburgh  for  1784.  He  has  afcertained, 
that  while  this  root  contains  both  a  gummy  and 
refinous  matter,  yet  that  the  gum  exifts  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  refin ;  that  the  gum- 
my part  is  much  more  powerfully  emetic  than 
the  refinoub ;  that  although  the  cortical  part  of 
the  root  be  more  adlive  than  the  ligneous,  yet 
that  even  the  pure  ligneous  part  pofTefles  a  confi- 
dcrable  emetic  power;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
root  polfefles  coniiderable  influence,  both  as  an 
antifceptic  and  aftringent.  To  determine  whe- 
ther^the  emetic  power  of  ipecacuan  was  of  a  vo- 


latile or  fixed  nature,  Dr  Irving  fubjeded  it  to    blow,  Diana  relented,  caught  away  Iphigecia, 


diflillation.  The  water  obtained  by '  diftillation 
t:\..?  found  to  have  very  little  influence;  but  the 
i!'V\ v.ion  which  remained  in  the  ftill,' not  only 
or  •.:  d  violently  as  an  emetic,  but  produced  ri- 
g.  ..:vo,,  V  old  fweats,  and  other  alarming  fymptoms. 
By'  long  continued  boiling,  the  adivity  of  the 
root  it  (elf  is  almoft  totally  deftroyed ;  but  Dr 
Irving  found,  that  the  emetic  property  of  ipeca- 
cuan was  moft  cSedlually  coOntera^ted  by  means 
of  the  acetous  aCid,  infomuch  that  30  grains  of 
the  powder  taken  m  2  oz.  of  vinegar  produced 
only  fome  loofe  ftools.  Ipecacuan,  m  the  ftate  of 
powder,  is  now  advantageouflyemployed  in  al- 
moft every  difeafe  in  which  full  vomiting  is  indi- 
cated ;  and  when  combined  with  opium  under 
the  form  of  the  pulvis  fudoriBcus,  it  furnilbes  the 
moft  ufefnl  and  active  fweating  medicine  which 
we  poffefs.  It  is  alfo  given  with  advantage  in 
very  fmall  dofes,^  fo  as  neither  to  operate  by  vo- 
miting, purging,  nor  fweating.  The  full  dofe  of 
the  powder  is  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  and  double 
that  in  form  of  watery  infufion.  The  full  dofe  is 
recommended  in  the  paroxyfm  of  fpafmodic  afth- 
ma,  and  a  dofe  of  3  or  4  grains  every  morning  in 
habitual  afthmatic  indi^ofition.  A  dofe  of  f  or  ^ 
grain  rubbed  with  fugar,  and  given  every  four 
hours  or  oftener,  is  recommended  in  uterine  he- 
morhagy,  cough,  pleurify,  haenfioptoe,  &c,  and 
has  often  beenr  found  highly  ferviceable. 

IPHICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had 
that  command  conferreti  upon  him  at  iq  years  of 
agei  and  became  famous  for  the  ezadtnefs  of  his 


who  fuddenly  difappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncom- 
mon fize  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for 
the  facrifice.  This  fupcrnatural  change  anunated 
the  Greeks,  the  wind  fuddenly  became  favour- 
able, and  tlie  combined  fleet  Jet  fail  from  Aulis. 
Calchas,  the  Grecian  prieft,  in  this  afiair  feems  to 
have  adted  with  the  fame  humane  policy,  that 
the  Bp.  of  Bcai^vois  did  in  the  cafe  of  Joan  of 
Arc.    SceJoANiN°4. 

IPOMCEA,  QUAJMOCLiT,  or  Scarlet  Con- 
volvulus ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  ordtr, 
belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafsbf  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  or- 
der, Campanacea.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fliaped; 
the  ftigma  round-headed ;  the  capfule  trilocular. 
There  are  feveral  fpccies ;  but  the  only  one  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  is  the 

Ipomoea  Coccinea.  It  has  long,  flender, 
twining  ftalks,  rifing  upon  fupports  6  or  7  itftt 
high.  The  leaves  are  heait-ihaped,  pointed,  and 
angulated  at  the  bafe,  and  from  the  (ides  of  the 
ftalk  and  branches  arife  many  flender  foot-ftalks ; 
each  fupporting  feveral  large  and  beautiful  fun- 
nel-ftiaped  and  Icarlet  flowers.  There  19  a  variety 
with  orange-coloured  flowers.  Both  art  annuals, 
rifing  froih  feed  in  fpring,  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft,  ripening  their  feeds  in  Sept.  and  Od.  and 
totally  perifhing  foon  after.  Tney  are  fender, 
and  muft  be  brought  up  in  a  hot-bed  till  the  end  cf 
May,  or  beginning  of  June,  when  they  may  beptaot- 
ed  out  to  adorn  the  borders,  or  in  pots  to  move 
otcaHonally  to  any  particul2ur  place;  bat  in  either 

cafe; 
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cafe,  t&ere  muft  be  fticks  for 

IPSWTCH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Siif- 
foljct  ID  EnglaocL  The  name  comes  firom  the 
3axpn  Oypefiui'^kf  i,  e.  a  town  fituatcd  upon  th^ 
GyppcDy  now, called  Orwell.  It  had  once  ax 
jchurches,  but  has  now  only  la.  It  wa8  plun- 
dered by  the  Danes  in  991,  and*  afterwards  be- 
fieged  by  King:  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a 
mint  in  the  r^ign  of  King  John,  but  its  laft  char^ 
ler  was  from  Charles  ^If^  The  remains  of  a  walls 
and  6  or  7  reli^iogs  houfes,  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen.  It 
was  formerly  ui  a  very'  flouriihing  ftate,  when  the 
harbour  was  niore  conamodious,  and  is  ftill  a  large 
well-built  town,  |t  has  feveral  meeting-houfes, 
two  chapels,  a  town-hall^  council  chamber,  a  large 
market-place,  a  hall  for  the  county  ieffions,  a  U- 
brary,  feveral  hofpitals,  a  free  fchool,  a  handfome 
ftone  bridge  over  the  river,  and  ftately  (hambles 
in  the  market-place^  b\iilt  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  was  a  native  c^thp  town,  and  a  butcher's  fpn. 
By  Charles  II.'s  charter,  .the  town  is  governed  by 
two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  10  portmen,  a  town-clerk, 
two  coroners,  and  34  common  counfellors.  The 
town  enjoys  many  privileges,  as  trying  criminals, 
and  even  crown  and  capital  caufes,  fcttlinj^the  af- 
fizes  of  bread,  wine,  &c.  They  have  an  admi- 
ralty jurifdidtion  beyond  Harwich,  on  the  Eifez 
coaft,  'on  both  fides  of  the  Suffolk  coafl,  and 
beyond  Landguard  foit.  The  manufactures  ar^' 
chiefly  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  It  has  ilill  a 
ponfiderable  foreign  trade."  The  tide  rifea  preCty 
high,  and  brings  great  fliips  within  a  fmatr  dis- 
tance of  the  town.  They  export  com  to  Lon- 
don, and  fometimes  to  Holland ;  and  fend  great 
quantities  of  timber  to  the  king's  yard  at  Chat- 
bam.  It*  h^s  feveral  great  fairs  for  cattle,  cheefe, 
and  butter;  and  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  trade 
to  Greenland,  as  the  fame  wind  that  carries  them 
but  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland.  It 
is  one  of  the  bell  places  in  England  for  perfons  in 
narrow  circumftaiices,  houfe-rent  being  eafy,  pro- 
vifions  che^  and  plentiful,  the  pafTage  to  Lon- 
don, &c.  convenient,  and  the  company  of  the 
place  good.   It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

IIUK.    See  Eyrak,  N**  i,  and  2. 

(i.j*  IRASCIBLE,  adj.  Ura/cibilh,  low  Latin; 
irafctbiUf  rr.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  anger. — 
Tee  irafcibU  paflions  folTow  the  temper  of  the 
heartt  and  the  concupifcible  diftra^ions  the  cra- 
fis  of  the  Jiver.  Sro^n, — 1  know  more  than  one 
inftance  of  irqfeibU  palCons  fubdued  by  a  vege- 
table diet.  Arbutbnot, — We  are  here  in  the  coun- 
try furroooded  wi^h  bleifin^and  pleafures,  with- 
out any  occafion  of,  exercim^g,  our  irafcible  facul- 
ties.   Bigty. 
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them'  to  twine  lofopher,  are  the  corporeal  and  mortal  parts  of  tho 
foul,  which  give  rife  to  our  paiBons.  He  fixed  the 
feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the  heart,  and  of 
the  concupifcible  in  the  liver,  as  the  two  fources 
of  blood  and  fpirits,  which  alone  affed  the  mind, 
'*  IRE.  n,r,  iFr.  irtf,  Lat.]  Anger;  ragej  paf- 
fionate  hatred. — 

Fain  would  be  free,  but  dreaded  parents  ire» 

'  Sidneym 

It  could  not  Oack  mine  ire^  nor  cafe  my  heart. 

Sbak. 
Or  Neptune's  iV/,  or  Juno's,  that  fo  long 
Perplex'd  the  Greek  ^nd  Cytherea*s  fon.  JJC//. 
Me  I  me  I  only  juft  objeft  of  his  ire,      Mlt. 
Thus  will  perfift,  relentlefs  in  his  i/v, 
Till  the  fair  flave  be  rendered  to  her  fire.  Dryd. 
•v'REFDJL,  adj.  [ire  Sind fuIL]  Angry;  raging j 
furiotfs. — 

The  irefitl  baftafd  Orleans,  that  drew  blood' 
From  thee,  my  boy,  I  foon  encountered.  S/iaJt* 
Only  flaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
'  Of  unrelenting  Clifford.  ShaJ^, 

There  leam'd  this  maid  of  arms  the  irefij 
guife.  Fair/ax* 

And  madnefs  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood.  Vryd, 
*  IREFULLY.  adv.  [firom  ire.]    With  ire;  in 
aa  angry  manner. 

~  (|.  I.)  IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iHandt, 
fituated  between  Lon.  5°  and  10**  W.  and  be- 
tween Lat.  51^  and  56®  N.  Extending  In  kngth 
about  300  miles,  and  about  150  in  breadth. 

(%,)  Ireland,  ancient  fabulous  history 
OF.  The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  ifland  is  involved 
in  fo  much  obfcurity,  that  it  has  been  a  fubjed 
df  contention  ara.mg  antf^juarians  for  near  a  cen- 
turies. According  to  the  Inlh  hiftorians,  the  ifland 
wasfirft  inhabited  about  342  years  after  theflood» 
when  Parthohnus  the  ton  of  Scara  landed  in 
Munfter  on  the  14th  of  May,  with  1000  foldien, 
and  fome  women  from  Greece.  This  voyage  he 
had.  undertaken  on  account  of  his  having  killed 
his  father  and  mother  in  his  native  country.  They 
alfo  inform  us,  that  a  great  number  of  lakes  broke 
out  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Partholanusy 
which  had  no  exiftence  when  he  came  into  the 
ifland,  with  many  other  wonderful  particulars; 
but  the  moft  furprifing  circumftance  is,  that  about 
300  years  after  the  arrival  of  this  colony,  all  of 
them  periflied  bv  a  plague,  not  one  remaining  to 
tell  the  fate  of  the  reft ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  won- 
derful how  the  cataflrophe  fl)ou1d  have  been 
known.  After  this,  Ireland  remained  a  perfe^ 
wildemefs  for  36  years,  when  another  colony  ar- 
rived  from  the  £.  under  one  Nemedius;  He  fiuU 
ed  from  the  Euxine  fea  with  30  tranfports,  each 
manned  with  40  heroes;  and  at  laft  arrived  on 


(1.)  lAAsciBLEi'in  the  p\d  philofophyj  was  ap-^  thp^  cc^ft  of  Ireland*    During  his  reign,  the  moft 
plied  to  ap  appetite  or  a  part  of  the  foul,  where^   matefbl  occurence  was  a  war,  in  which  he  en^ 


anger  and  the  other  paffions,  which  animate"  us^ 
againfi  things  difficult  or  odious,  were  fuppofed'to 
ifcGde,,  Qf  the, II  kinds  of  paffions  attributed  to 
the  foul,:ph|Ioibpner8  afcribc  five  to  the  irafcible 
appetit^vi;^.  wrath,  boldne|/5,  fear,  hope, 'and  de- 
fpair :  the  other  fix  arc  charged  on  the  cohcupjf- 
cible  appetite,  viz.  pleafu'reXpa?n,  defire,  averfioii^ 
love,  and  hatred.  ,  Plato  divided  the  foul  into 
three  parts;  the  reafoUable,  irafcible,  and  concur' 
pifcib^  parts.  The  two  laft,  according  to  that  phi- 


gaged  with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end 
cnftaved  his  people.  The  viftors  proved  fuch  ty- 
rants, that  the  Ipfli  left  the  ifiand  altogether. 
They  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  1130  fliip8» 
under  the  command  of  three  grandfons  of  Neme» 
dfus;.  Viz.  Simon  Bre^c,  To  Chatb,  and  Briatan 
Maol.-  The  firft  returned  to -Greece,  the  »d  iailedT 
to  tfie  northern  parts  of  Europe,  apd  the  3d  land% 
ed  -in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  from  nimthe 
iflaud  of  Britain  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name,  and 

the 
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the  Wdfh  their  origin.  About  1x6  years  after 
the  death  ()f  Neroedius,  the  defcendents  of  Simon 
Breac  retunjed  from  Greece  into  Ireland.  They 
were  conduced  by  five  princeg  of  great  reputa- 
tion, wht)  divided  the  iHand  into  five  kingdomB» 
nearly  equal  in  fize,  called  Munfier^  LnnJUr^  Con/- 
^ugbt,  Meatb,  and  Vlfter.  Their  fubjedsare  call- 
ed by  Uie  Iriih  hiftorians  FirM^j,  and  were  in 
procefs  of  time  expelled  or  totally  fubdued,  after 
the  lofs  of  100,000  men  in  jone  battle,  by  the  TVh 
itib  de  Datmnnsy  a  nation  of  necromancers  who 
came  from  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Achaia,  into  Den- 
mark ;  from  Denmark  to  Scotland;  and  from  Scot- 
land  to  Ireland.  Of  thefe  necromancers  many 
fables  are  told.  Belides  their  noagic  art,  they  had 
fdme-curiolities  which  pofleifed  wonderful  T*r- 
tues.  Thefe  were  a  fword,  a  fpear,  a  cauldron, 
and  a  marble  chair ;  on  which  laft  were  crowned 
lirft  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
Scotland.  (See  Dunstaffnage.)  But  neither 
their  Danifh  curiofiiies,  nor  magic  fpells,  were  able 
to  preferve  the  Tuatb  de  Dannans  from  being  fub- 
dued  by  the  Gadelians,  who  were  defcended  from 
'one  Gathelus,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
name.  He  was  a  man  of  great  confequence-  in 
£gypt,  and  tniimate  with  Mofes  the  Jewi(h  legif- 
lator.  His  mother  was  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
roah,  by  Niut  the  fon  of  a  Scythian  monarch,  co- 
temporary  with  Nimrod,  or,  (as  the  old  Scots  hif- 
torians fay),  by  Cecrops  K.  of  Athens.  The  Ga- 
delians,  called  alfo  Scots,  from  Scota,  conquered 
Ireland' about  1300  B.  C.  under  Heber  and  Here- 
m.on,  two  fons  of  MileQus  K.  of  Spain,  from  whom 
were  defcended  all  the  kings  of  Ireland  down  to 
the  Englifh  conqueft,  and  who  are  therefore  fty- 
led  by  the  Iri(h  hiftorians  princes  of  the  MiUfian 
From  this  period  the  Irifli  hiftorians  trace 
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a  gradual  refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a 
ftate  of  the  groiTeft  barbarity,  until  a  monarch, 
Sfimed  Ollam  Fodla^  eftabliibed  a  regular  form  of 
gOv,ernment,  ereded  a  (eminary  of  learning,  and 
In^ituted  the  Fes^  or  triennial  convention  of  pro- 
Tincial  kings,  priefts,  and  poets,  at  Peamor  or  Ta« 
rah  in  Meath.  But  whatever  were  his  laws,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  proved  infufficient  to 
wtthftand  the  wildnefs  and  diforder  of  the  times. 
To  Kimbath  and  Hugony,  two  of  his  fucceflbrs, 
the  annalifts  give  the  honour  of  reviving  them. 
From  the  earlieft  origin  of  the  Irifh  oatioiT,  the 
inland  had  been  divided  Mnto  5  provincial  king* 
doms,  4  of  which  had  been  fubjeato  the  fifth,  who 
was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  ifland.  Thefe 
ibur,  however,  proved  fuch  obftinate  difturbers 
itf  the  peace,  that  Hugony,  to  break  their  power, 
parcelled  out  the  country  into  aj  dynafties,  bind- 
ing them  by  oath  to  accept  no  other. monarch  but 
one  of  his  own  familv.  This  precaution  proved 
joeffe&ual.  Hugony  himielf  died.a  violent  death,, 
pnd  all  his  fuccelfors  for  a  (eries  of  ages  were  af- 
liiifinated,  almoft  without  exception.  About  100. 
years  B.C-  the  pentarchal  government  wasreftored, 
^d  is  (aid  to  have  been  fucceecjed  by  a  confider- 
sibie  revolution  in  politics.  The  Jrifli  bards  had 
fjpr  many  ages  difpenfrd  the  laws,  and  the.  whqle 
mtioo  fubmitted  to  their  deciiions;  but  as  their 
lywra  were  exceedingly  obli^uref  and  could  be  in- 
terprctfd  only  by  tAciaafelvesi  tbey  oppreiTed  the 


people,  nnttl  th«y  were  in  danger  of  bdng  totally 
extermiaated  by  a  graeral  infnrredion.  In  this 
emei^gency  they  ll«d  to  Convocar  BSac»Neffii,  tbt 
reigning  monarch,  who  promifed  tbem  bis  praCec* 
'  tion  in  cafe  they  relSprmed ;  but  at  tbe  fame  tinc^ 
to  quiet  their  juft  ^mplahita,  he  cnployed  the 
moil  eminent  among  them  to  compile  aa  intetii- 
gible,  equitable,  and  diftinA  body  of  laws,  wfaidi 
were  received  with  the  greateft  joy,  and  dignified 
with  the  name  of  ut^JHal  denfms.  Thefe  ded« 
fions,  however,  produced  but  little  relbrmation. 
A  new  feries  of  barbarities,'  murder^  fodions^  and 
anarchy  fucceeded ;  and  In  this  dHbrdered  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  according  to  the  Irifh  hiHorians, 
the  chieftain  mentioned  t>y  Tacttu)  addrefled 
Agricola,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  defcent 
on  Ireland.  This  Icheme'^ happened  not  to  fult 
the  views  of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and 
therefore  was  not  adopted  1  and  the  Irifh  (fay 
theu-  hiftorians)  were  fo  for  from  dreading  a  Ro- 
manjnvafion,  that  they  failed  to  the  afltftance  of 
the  Pi^s,  and  having  made  a  fuccefsfiit  incurfion 
into  South  Britain,  returned  home  wt(h  a  confi- 
derable  booty.  In  this  ftate  of  barbarity  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Ireland  continued,  till  the  faitrodudion  of 
Chriftianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century.  This  miffionary,  according  to 
the  adverfaries  tA  the  Irifh  antiquity,  firft  intro- 
duced letters  into  Ireland,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  future  civilization.  But  the  advc- 
cates  for  that  antiqultr  maintain,  that  the  Irifh 
had  the  knowMge  of  fetters,  and  badmade  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts,  before  the  time  of 
St  Patrick;  though  they  allow,  that  ^e  introdoced 
the  Roman  charader,  in  which  his  copies  of  the 
Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written.  But,  ex- 
cepting by  fome  of  the  Irifh  themfelvea,  the  hif- 
tory  already  given  is  generally  reckoned  enUrely 
fabulous. 

(3.)  Ireland,  ancient  histoxy  and  earii- 
csT  Inhabitants  or.  It  is  now  thought  that 
Ireland  was  firft  peopled  from  Britain.  A  difpQte 
has  arifen  concerning  the  place  from  whence  the 
firft  emigrants  from  Britain  fet  fail  for  Ireland. 
The  honour  of  being  the  mother  cowxtry  of  the 
Irifi),  has  been  difputed  between  the  North  and 
South  Britons.  Mr  Macpherfon  has  argoM  flre- 
noufly  for  the  former,  and  Mr  whitaker  for  die 
latter.  For  an  account  of  their  di4>tite,  bowcrer, 
we  muft  refer  to  the  works  of  tb«fe  gentlemen. 
Mr  Whitaker  claims  the  Tidorv,  and  challenges 
to  himfelf  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  wbo  clau'9 
ly  and  trulv  demonfbated  the  orlgia  of  the  Irifh. 
About  A.  A.  C.  3501  aooordfog  to  BIr  Whitaker| 
the  Belgaa  crofled  the  channel,  iiiiraded  Brium, 
and  feized  tl>e  whole  extended  line  of  the  foathetn 
coaft,  frofB  Kent  to  Qev ^wiftirew  Nvabers  of 
the  former  inhabitants,  who  eradually  retired  be- 
fbre  the  enemy,  were  obliged  at  \^  to  take  fhip- 
ping  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Bngland,  amt  paffed 
over  into  the  uninhabited  .ifland  qf  Ireland^  Thefe 
were  afterwards  joined, by  anothf^  body  of  Bri- 
tons, driven  out  byjybe  Bc^g«  under  OStitiacos, 
about  A.  A.  C.  zoo.  Jrov  two  centfuries  a«d  a  half 
afterwards,  thefe  co^oQies  were  continually  rein- 
forced with  frefh  fwarms  frppn  Britain;  as  the  po« 
pulou^fa  of  |)U9  UUnd|  aod  thr  yidnity  of  that. 
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of  Dtngle-found ;  having  Rufina  or  Ibaune  for  their 
capital*  the  Promontoriym  Aufttinum  or  Miffen- 
Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and 
the  Hver  Ibeinus  or  Dingle-found  for  their  north- 
em  barrier ;  ai^  leaving  their  names  to  the  three 
dmftons  of  Ibaune,  Beare,  and  Iverngh.  Upoo 
the  W".  Ihore,  'and  iiong  the  Great  Britannic  or 
Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii  or  Lucenii,  the 
V!elaborii>  and  the  Cangani,  the  Auterii,  the  Nag- 
natx,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  TbeXucenii 
inhabited  the  peninfala  of  land  that  lies  along  the 
Tiirer  Ibernus  or  Dinglc-found,  and  perhaps  fome 
adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii  ranged 
along  the  fmall  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over 
the  whole  of  Limerick  to  the  Senns  or.  Shao- 
non ;  having  the'  I>Qriu8  or  Cafhren  flowing 
through  their  dominions^  and  Regia,  Limerick,  or 
ibme  town  near  1t«  for  their  metropolis.  And  the 
hitter  was  probably  that  city  near  Limerick,  the 
fite  of  which  is  ftUl  famous,  and  retains  the  ap« 
pdlatiqn  of  Catbiur^  or  the  fortrefs ;  and  where 
the  remains  of  ftreets,  and  other  marks  of  a  town 
may  yet  be  traced.  The  Cangani  lived  in  the 
county  of  Clare ;  Macolicum  near  the  Shannon^ 
perhaps  Feakle  or  Melic,  being  their  pr'mcipal 
town;  ahead-land  in  the  bay  of  Galway,  near 
GUuiiny»  being  denominated  Benifamnum  Pramam" 
torium ;  and  the  adjoining  ifles  of  Arran  called 
Infula  Cangani  The  Auterii  were  fettled  in  the 
county  of  Oatlway  ;  winding  along  the  deep  reeeit 
of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  bay  of  Galway ;  ftretching 
towards  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Libnius,  or<Che  river 
that  bounds  the  fhire  iii  that  part ;  and  poffeffing 
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invited  tbnn  td  fet^  in  the  one^  or  the  bloody  and 
focceffive  Wirt  hi  Britam  during  this  period  nattl- 
lAlly  ioduced  them  to  netinqniSl  the  oth^:  and 
tie  whole  iflmd  aroeab  to  hate  been  completely 
peopled  about  A.  u..  150 ;  and  as  the  inhabitants 
bad  all  fkd  eoually  from  the  tforointon  of  the 
Beige,  or  for  tome  other  caufe  left  their  native 
country,  tbey  were  diftieguiibed  among' the  Bri* 
tons  by  one  general  and  very  appoftte  name,  viz. 
that  of  Semtu  or  Sc^Sy  u  e.  vfOndiertr^y  or  refiifees. 
Mr  Whhaker  alfo  informs  to,  ^  that  in  the  times 
of  the Rofnana Ireland  waTs  inhabited'bT  18  tribes; 
by  otie  upon  the  noctherut  and  3  on  the  fouthem 
ibore^  7  upon  the  vveflUto>  6  oo  the  eafteti),  and 
ooe  in  the  centre.'  Along  the  eaftem  coaft,  and 
the  Veigivian  or  internal  ocean,  Were  ranged  the 
Bamnii,  the  Vo1ahtii»  and  the  Eblani*  the  Caucti, 
tbe  Menapii»  and  the  Cofiondii.  The  firit  in- 
habited a  part  of  the  two.  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Dowtt*  extending  tfconf  Fair^faead,  the  moft 
K£,  extremity  pf  the  ifland,  to  ifitnmum  Promm- 
torwfHf  or  the  point  of  Ardglafs  haven  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Dovm  ;  and  had  the  Lcgta  or  Lagan^.which 
falls  into  CarrickfergUB  bay,  within  theit  poflM'- 
fions,  and  Dtrnnm  or  Down-patrick  for  their  capi- 
tal. The  Voluntii  pofleiTed  tbe  coaft  from  the 
point  of  that  haven  to  the  river  Butinda  or  Boyne, 
tbe  remainder  of  Downt  the  breadth  of  Ardmagh, 
and  all  Louth;  having  the  Vindems  or  Car- 
lingford  river  in  their  dominions»  and  the  town  of 
Labenu  near  tlie  river  Deva  ( Atherdee  in  the  cootf- 
ty  of  Louth)  for  their  metropolis.  And  the  Eblani 

reached  from  the  Boyne  to  the  LasbiuSy  Lsev  ui,    umi.  wwu..ud  imv  iumw  »«  i.ii«i.  paiv ,  auu  yuu^guu^ 
or  Liffy ;  refiding  in  £.  Meath,  and  in  the  large    the  fmall  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  fouth 


portion  of  Dublin  county,  which  is  to  the  N.  of 
this  river ;  and  Mediolanum,  Eblana,  or  Dublin, 
for  their  principal  town.  The  Caucii  fpread  from 
the  Liffv  to  the  Letrim,  the  Oboca  of  the  an- 
cients; had  the  reft  of  Dublin  county*  and  fuch 
parts  of  Widdow  as  lie  in  the  N.  of  the  latter ; 
and  Dunum  or  Rath-Downe  for  their  chief  city. 
The  Meoapii  occupied  the  coaft  betwixt  the  Le- 
trim and  Concame  point,  all  the  i^ft  of  Wickto#, 


of  it.  All  thefe  were  fubjc^  to  Auterium*  an- 
ciently Aterith»  and  now  Athenree ;  and  have  left 
their  riame  to  the  divifion  of  Athenree.  The 
Nagnatae  occupied  the  reft  of  the  large  county  of 
MayOy  all  Sligo  and  all  Rofcommon,  ail  Leitrim  as 
;&r  as  Logh  Allin  on  the  SB.  and  all  Fermanagh  to 
Balyihannon  and  Logh  Erne ;  being  bounded  by 
the  Rhebius»or  river  of  Balyihannon,  and  theLakr 
RhebiuB  or  Logh  Erne ;  having  a  deep  bay,  call- 


and  all  Wexford  to  the  point ;  their  chief  town,    ed  Magnw  Sinusy  that  curves  along  Mayo,  Sligo, 


Menapia,  being  placed  upon  and  to  the  E;  of  Modo 
na,  Slaotttf  or  Slane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited 
at  tbe  back  of  the  Caucii  and  Mena(>ii,  to  the  Weft 
of  tbe  Slane  and  Lifty,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all 
Catberlogh ;  being  limited  by^  the  Boyne  and  Bar- 
row on  the  veft,  the  Eblani  on  the  N.  and  the 
Brigantea  on  the  8.  Upon  the  fouthem  ftiore  and 
along  the  verge  of  the  Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the 
Brigantet,  the  Vodii,  and  the  Ibemii.  The  Hrft 
owned  the  reft  of  Wexford  and  Idl  Waterford : 
extending  to  the  Black  water,  Aven  More^  or,Da- 
brona,  on  tbe  SW.  having  the  great  mouth  of 
the  Barrow  within  their  territories,  and  Brigan- 
tia,  Waterfordy  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their 
firft  city;  and  giving  the  name  of  Brigai  to  the  Suir 
or  Swire,  their  limitary  ftream  on  the  N.  and  the 
appellation  of  Bergit  to  their  own  part  of  the 
county  of  Wexford.  The  Vodii  poflyfed  the 
fhire  of  Corke  from  the 'Black water  to  the  Ban, 
the  river  of  Kiolale)  md  the  Dobona  or  Dubana 
of  the  anciokts ;  and  affixed  the  name  of  Fodhtm 
Promontarmm  to  the  point  of  Bal^cotton  ifland. 
And  the  Il>emii  inhabited  the  remainder  of  Corke, 
and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the  SE. 


and  Leitrim  countries ;  and  acknowledging  Nag- 
nat,  Necmaht,  or  Ainecmaht,  the  town  of  thie 
Nagnatas,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii 
and  Venicnii  were  confederated  together  under 
the  title  of  the  Vmi^man  Nationjf  extended  from 
Balyihannon  to  the  North  Cape,  and  poiTefled  all 
Donnegalle,  except  the  two  whole  divifions  of 
Rapbofe  and  Enis  Owen,  and  tbe  eaftern  paft  of 
Killmacrenen.  Tbe  Venicnii  lay  along  the  imme* 
diate  margin  of  the  ihore,  giving  name  to  the 
Pkt>montorium  Venicnium  or  Cape  Horn,  and  to 
the  Infula  Venicnia  or  North  Arran  illand.  And 
their  metropolis  Rheba  was  feated  upon  the  lake 
Rhebius,  and  in  the  country  of  tbe  Hardinii  on 
the  SB.  Upon  the  N.  (hore,  and  along  tbe  margin 
of  the  Deucaledonian  ocean,  were  only  the  Ro« 
bogdii ;'  inhabiting  the  reft  of  Donnegalle,  all  Der- 
ry  and  all  Antrim  to  the  Fair- Head,  and  the  Dam- 
nii ;  and  f  iylng  their  own  name  to  the  former^ 
and  the  divifion  of  Raphoe.  And  they  had  the 
rivers  Vidua  or  Ship-harbour,  Arigta  or  Logh- 
Swilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh  Foile,  and  Banna  or 
•Ban,  in  their  territoiries ;  and  acknowledged  Ro- 
bogdlumj  Robbgh,  or  Raphoe,  for  their  chief  city. 

The 
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The  central  regions  of  thd  ifland*  all  Tyroiie»  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrina,  all  Monagi- 
han,  and  the  reft  of  Ardmagh ;  all  Cavan»  all 
Longfordy  and  all  Weft  Meatb.;  andall  the  King's 
and  Queen's  county,  all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Tip- 
perary,  were  planted  by  the  ScoTi.  '  The  Shan- 
non, Logh  AUin,  and  Logh  Erne,  were  their  great 
boundaries  on  the  W.  the  Barrow,  Boyne,  and 
JLogh  Neagh,  on  the  £..  the  Swire  and  Black  water 
on  the  S.  and  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  N. 
And  the  two  greateft.  of  their  towns  were  Rheba^ 
a  city  feated,  like  the  Rheba  of  the  Venicnians, 
upon  the  lake  and  river  l^ebius,  but  on  a  differ- 
ent part  of  them,  and  fomewhere  tn  the  N.  of 
Cavan ;  and  Ibernin,  a  town  placed  a  little  to  the 
£.  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewhere  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary." 

(4.)  Ireland,  ancient  names  of.  The  nape 
of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker,  is  bbviouf- 
ly  derived  from  the  word  Jar  or  £jr,- which. in 
the  Celtic  language  fignifies  *weji.  This  word  was 
fometimes  pronounced  I'uery  and  Hiver;  wHence 
the  names  of  I/-/V,  Xrnui,  ywemay  Ivermit  Hiber- 
niiaf  and  Ireland;  by  all  of  which  it  hath  at  fome 
time  or  other  .been  known. 

(5.)   I^ELANJ>,   GENERAL    HISTORY    OF,    TILL 

THERiRST  English  invasVon.  Whether  we 
jecejve  as  truth  the  accojunts  given  by  Mr  Whi- 
"taker,  Ihofe  of  the  Iri(h  aiinalTfts,  or  any  other,  il 
is  certain,  that,  till  little'more.than  a  century  ago, 
'Ifelanc}  was  a  fcene  of  confiition  and  flaiighter. 
Vtefy  (bw'  of  their  monarchs  efcaped  a  violent 
death.'  The  hiftories  .of  their"  kings,  indeed, 
amaif nt  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  they  be- 
gan to.  reign  in  fuch  a  year,  reigned  a  certain 
numba:  of  years»  ^nd  were  flain  in  battle  by  the 
valiant  prince  who  fucc^eeded.  .  .The  Introdudion 
of  Chriftianity  feems  to  have  mended  the  matter 
but  little.  'Th^  fame  wars  between  the  chiefs  con- 
tinued tfllMhey  were  invaded  by  the  Danea  and 
Kormans,  about  the'en^i  of  the  Sth  century. .  *At 
thii  time  the  monarchicar  power  was  weaken^ 
by  fadtfons,  but  the  evils. of  the  political  conftitvi- 
tion.had  confiderably  fubGded  by  the  refpedt  pai(i 
to  religion  and  learning.  The  firft  invalions  of 
the  Danes  were  made  in  fmall  parties  for  plunder* 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftains  whofe  domi- 
nions ivere  invaded.  Other 'parties  appeared  iii 
different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  terrified  the  in- 
'habiunts  by  the  havoc  they  committed.  Thefe 
-were  in  like  manner  put  to  .flight,  but  foon  return- 
ed I  and  in  this  manner  was  Ireland  haraffed  fqr 
dp  years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  drop- 
ping ^heir  inteftine  contefts,  arid  uniting  againft 
the  common  enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  b}' 
force  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  fome  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Ifland ;  till  at  length  Turgefius,  a 
warlike  Norwegian,  landed  with  a  powerful  ar- 
mament in  S 15  His  followers  plundered,  burn- 
ed, and  maflacred,  without  teefcy,  and  perfecu- 
ted  the  clergy  on  account  of  their  religion.  The 
Danes,  already  fettled  in  Ireland,  flocked  to  the 
itandard  of  Turgelius,  who  th)is  was  enabled  to 
feat  himfetf  in  Armagh,  from  which  he  expelled 
the  clergy,  and  feized  their  lands.  The  Iriih,  in 
the  mean  time,  were  in&taated  by  their  private 
Quarrels ;  till  at  laft  they  funk  into  a  ftate  of  ab- 
jeift  fvbmiffioii  and  Tuifcfiui  was  proclaimed 
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monarch  of  all.  Iceland^  in  84^.  Bat  be  provea 
fuch  a  tyrant»  that  he  foon  bec^pe  intolerable. 
A  conipiracy  waa  formed  againft  hip ;  and  he  wa« 
.ieized  by.^folachUn  prince  of  Meath  in  a  time  of 
peaces  An  univerial  Infurredion  enfued;  the 
jQanea  were  maflacred  or  4tfperfed ;  their  leader 
condemned  for  his  cmelties»  and  drowned  in  a 
lak^.' .  The  j-emains  of  the  foreigoer8»  however, 
were  allowed  to  continue  on  the  ifland,  as  fubje^s 
or  tributaries,  to  fymc  particular  chieftains.  A 
neiV  colony  (bon  arrived,  but.  under  pretence  of 
enriching  the  country  by.  commerce.  The  Iriih 
fuifered  them  to  become  mafters  of  Dublin,  Lime- 
rick, Waferfprd,  andpther  oxaritime  places,  whid 
they  enlarged  and  fprtifi^  ^nd  new  wars  quick- 
ly, enfued.  The  Iriib^^frere  fometimes  vidorioui, 
but  were  never  ^bje^p  drive,  out  their  enemies,  & 
that  they  continued  to  be  ^  very  powerful/;]^/,  or 
tribe, in^Ireland.  ,77>e  wafs  with  the  Danes  were 
no  fooher  at,  aa,end»  .tfaan.tne  natives,  as  ufual, 
turned  their  arn\8  againft  eacn  other.  The  couq« 
try  was  harafled'by  the  competitions  of  the  chiefs ; 
lams,  arid  religion  loftttb.eir  ^nQuerice,  and  the  moft 
horrid'  licentijOuihefs  prevailed.  Thus  the  whole 
iflandlfeemed'  ready  ^o  b^c^Qme  a  prey  to  tlie  fiii 
'iifvader,»  when  an. attempt  was  made  upon  it  by- 
Magnus  king  of  Norway,  v^hich  mjicanied,  thro* 
his  own  ralhri^fs ;  f^r,  hayjing  kndod  without  op; 
polition,  he  advanced  ipto  tfie  country  withoat 
caution,  and  of  confequence.  was  furrounded  and 
cut  in  pieces  with  ^l  l^i^  followers.  Bat  the  fame 
difprders  which  had  'gradually  reduced  the  king- 
dom to  a  ftate  of  extreme  weaknefs»  Rill  conti- 
nued to  operate,  and  facilitated  the  fuccelii  of  the 
Englilh  invafion,  in  the  re^  of  Henry  11. 

(6.)  Ireland,  history  of,  at  ths  time  of 
TH£  FIRST  English  iNVAsieN.  The  firft  motives 
'which  induced  this  nvonarch  to  think  of  an  expe- 
dition againft  Ireland  are  not  well  known.  It  was 
fuppofe4«  that  he  had  been  provoked  by  (6me  af 
liftanc.e  which  the  IriOi  princes  had  given  to  the 
French ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  this,  his  flat- 
terers.^n  fiirniftied  him  with  reafons  for  confi- 
dering  the  Irifli  as  his  fubje^s.  It  was  affirmed 
that 'they  had  originally  polTefled  themfelres  of 
their  country  by  pern^imon  of  Gurguntius,  a  Bri- 
tish king;  that,  as  dcfcendants  of  the  Britons, 
they  were  the  natural  and  rightful  fubjeds  of  the 
Englifli  monarch ;  that  the  renowned  K.  Arthur, 
Eg^-id  K.  of  Northun|berland«  and  Edgar  K.  of 
England,  had  all  led  their  arlnies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acq^uifitions,  which  tbdr 
.fucceflbr  was  in  honour,  bound  to  recover  and 
maintain.  Henry,  however,  took  the  moft  effec- 
tual method  to  enfure  his  reputation,  viz.  by  an 
application  to  the  pope.  To  him  he  rcprefented, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  funk  into  the 
mpft  wretched  ftate  of  corruption,  both  with  re- 
gard to  morals  and  religion ;  that  Henry,  zealous 
for  the  enlargement  of  God's  kingdom,  had  con- 
ceived the  pious  defign  of  ereding  it  in  this  no- 
happy  country ;  was  ready  to  devote  himfelf  and 
all  his  j[>owers  to  this  notorious  fervice ;  implo- 
red the  benedidion  of  the  pontiff;  and  reque&ed 
his  authority  to  enter  Ireland,  to  reduce  the  di(b- 
bedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate  all  fin  and  wick- 
ednefs,  to  inftru^  the  ignorant,  and  fpread  the 
bleifed  influence  of  .the  gofpel  io  all  it<  pvritj  and 

perfieota^ 
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iKiTedklis  f^omifingat  the  ikme  time  to  psf  a 
yetrlrtrJbcit»to8tFH«rivoiiitfae  Uad  thus  to  be 
Rdvoed  t»  bit  obedienoe,  and  to  the  holy  fee. 
AdbiuHtlieKigiiiiigtkipey  vgoioed  at  this  appli- 
catioo,  wfareh  tended  lb  much'  to  the  «dfan«emeot 
of  bb  cm  pam&.    A  bidl,  oonfomiable  to  Heo- 
tft  moft  langube  wi(het»  was  feot  to  England 
withal  dday»  with  a  ring,  the  tokeoTof  his  in- 
™itu*e  aa  fomeign  o€  IreUmd.    But  whatet er 
laclmatioii  iienry  a^  at  thiatime  (A.  D.  1156) 
have  for  the  fabieaim  of  Ireland,  the  fitnation  of 
the  finglift  afitra  obliged  Urn  to  defer  ifr  for  fome 
tone.    The  ftate  of  Iieland  waa  at  thia  time  ex- 
traneiyfinminbleforaninirafion.  The  monarch 
enjojcd'  JitUe  mora  than  a  titular  dignity,  being 
hwiffed  by  a  Caidioo,  and  oppofed  by  powerful 
iivaii.    A  Bomber  ofdiieftaina,  who  afiitmed  the 
ttieand  righta  eg  royalty,  paid  a  precarioua  tri- 
bute todleir  fuperior,  and:  united,  ifthey  wete 
difiMfed  to  ontte^  with  him,,  nlher  aa  hia  aUiea 
than  hia  fobjeda.     Jn  UlAer  the  fiumly  of  the 
northern  IBNkUfaB  it  waa  called,  eseicifed  a  he- 
whtory  juriiiiiaion  over  the  ooontiea  now  called 
2W,  J^tnjp  and  DmugaL    TbeyaUb  claimed 
afuprtinacy  ofer  the  lords  of  Fermanagh,  An- 
tran,  and  Aistab  which  incfaided  the  counties  of 
Araugh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  fome  adjacent 
dJftnds:  while  Dualeve,  prince  of  Uladh  (now 
Down),  difputed  their  foporiority,  and  chimed  iq- 
depeodenoe.    In  MonAer  the  defeendaoU  of  K. 
Bneo  were  impatient  to  raooTer  the  honoura  of 
their  £unily;  but,  being  confined  by  powerful  ri- 
yj^to  N.  Munfter^tbefuDilyof  MaoArthy  were 
teftfovereigiwofDefmod,  the  fouthem  dfvifion. 
In  Coonaught  the  OQumors  were  acknowlokKd 
forerdgoaoftheeaftemtenritQry.  Tiemao  Orn- 
ate, an  adive  and  reftlefe  military  chief,  had  the 
ittprcnucy  in  Brefiney,  conUining  the  county  of 
Lcitrim  and  fome  adjacent  difttiftak     Meath,  or 
the  fottthem  «i  Nial/  waa  fubjea  to  the  family  of 
ClaoCotoMHu   LeiaRer,  divided  into  fereralprin. 
ctpabtie%  waa  fubjed  toDermod,  a  fierce,  haugh- 
ty, and  oppreffive  tyrant.  Hia  father  had  govern^ 
wwiih  great  cruelty;  17  of  hia  vaflal  lorda  had 
been  either  pot  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put 
»ut»  by  his  order,  in  one  year;  and  Dermod  inhe- 
«ed  the  fome  temper.    Hia  ftature  and  bodily 
wength  made  him  admired  by  his  fobjeaa,  and 
thcfe  be  proteded  and  favoured.    Hia  donationa 
•pd  endowmema  of  religioua  houfea  recommended 
hun  to  the  clergy  t  lw»t  to  hia  tributary  chieftaina 

ul8  pride  and  tvrAlinv  made  him  nHinna.     TIm> 
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J  pride  and  tyranny  made  him  odious*  The 
chief  competitors  for  the  fovereignty  of  Ireland, 
*wc  the  heirs  of  the  two  houfea  of  O'Connor, 
•M  tbe  northern  Hi  Nial.  ^oriogb  O'Connor 
was  m  pofieOson ;  but  he  waa  not  generally  re- 
wgoifed,  and  waa  oppofed  by  hia  rival  O'Lpch- 
UQ :  notwithftanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
Jignity  Witt  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a  deci- 
i^r  ^^^  K«««d  by  him  over  O'Brien  raifed 
J^LochUn^a  Jealouf^  fo  much,  that  he  obliged 
win,  m  a  convention  of  the  ftates,  to  aHow  him 
<be  fovereignty  of  the  northern  divifion.  In  c<». 
jequence  of  thia  partition,  it  was  lefolved  to  tranf- 
ler  ti«  territory  of  O'Roarc  to  a  perfon  more  in- 
ciioed  to  the  interefta  of  the  two  fovereigns.  An 
!?***!l!!?  ^**  •c«wdingly  undertaken ;  O'Ruarc 
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Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  ualawfiil  paffioa 
for  Dervorghal,  the  wife  oi  O'Ruarc,  took  the 
opportomty  of  her  hufband'a  diftreflea  to  carrr 
her  off  in  triumph.    O'Ruarc  conceived  the  vaoh 
implacable  refentment  agatnft  Dermod ;  and  there- 
fete  applying  himfelf  to  Toriogb,  promifed  an  in. 
violaUe  attachmeot  to  hia  intereft,^and  prevailed 
on  him  not  only  to  reinftate  him  in  his  poffefiions^ 
but  to  revenge  the  infult  efTpred  by  Dermod,  and 
to  reftore  his  wife«   By  means  of  fuch  a  powerful 
ally,  O'Ruarc  found  frequent  opportunities  of 
baraifing  hia  aotagooift  till  the  death  of  Torlogh» 
in  1x56,  upon  which  O'Locblan  fucceeded.  Der- 
mod was  the  firft  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
tbto  new  fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  revenge  himfelf  on  O'Ruarc.    He  fooo 
-found,  however,  Uiat  he  had  aded  too  precipi- 
.Utety.    His  pafron,  having  treacheroufly  feizied 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dunleve  prince  ot  Down, 
the  neighbouring  chieftains  took  arms,. to  fecure 
themfelves  from  hia  barbarity.    O'Locblan  was 
defeated  and  killed;  upon  which  tbe  monarcbT 
devolved  on  Roderic  the  fon  oi  the  late  Torlogb 
O'Connor.   The  new  prince  had  acquired  the  re- 
putation  of  valour,  and  having  engaged  in  his  fer- 
vice  the  Oftoien,  or  defcendants  of  tbe  Danes,  he 
marched  agaiaft  Dermod,  aa  the  chief  partifaa 
of  his  fellen  rival.    Tbe  i^ag  of  Leinller,  in  def« 
pair,  fet  fire  to  his  own  town  of  Ferns,  left  the 
enemy  ihould  have  tbe  iatisfadion  of  fpoiling  it. 
Roderic  ftill  advanced,  attended  by  O'Ruarc,  Der« 
mod's  implacable  enemy,  and  foon  over-ran  the 
:whde  province.    All  the  inferior  lords  acknow* 
ledged  Roderic's  authority;  Dermod  was. depo« 
fed ;  another  of  hisfamily  was  raifed  to  the  throne^ 
and  the  unfortunate  prince  embarked  with  60  of 
his  followers  for  England,  to  folicitaififtancefeom 
Henry.    In  England  Dermod's  charader  was  un« 
known,  and  he  waa  regarded  as  an  injuijed  prince 
.driven  ftom  hia  throne  by  an  iniquitous  confede- 
racy.   The  clergy  receiveil  him  as  tbe  benefador 
of  their  order,  and  entertained  him.  in  tbe  monai!^ 
tery  of  Auguftines  with  great  iiofpitality.    {ienrr 
being  then  in  Aquitain,  he  ioimediately  went  thN 
ther,  and  implored  his  afliftance,  promifing  to  ac« 
knowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  hia 
dominions,  which  he  was  thus  confident  of  re- 
gaining, in  vaflalage   to  Henry  and    his  beira. 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  Hen- 
ry's ambition,  than  this  fervile  addrefs,  yet  the  fi. 
tuatio9  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it  impoQi!.Ie  for 
him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  advantage; 
He  therefore  difmifled  Dermod  with  Urge  pre- 
fents,  and  a  letter  of  credence  addreffed  to  all  hia 
fubjeda  i^declaring,  that  whofoever  was  difpofed  to 
aid  Dermod  ihould  have  his  free  licence  and  royal 
favour.  Dermpd  returned  to  England  highly  plea- 
fed  with  his  reception ;  but  notwithftanding  the 
king's  letter,  none  of  the  Engliih  fectned  difpofed  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland ;  fo  that  Dermod  begaa 
to  defpair.  At  laft,  however,  he  perfuaded  Richard 
Earl  of  Strigul,  or  Chepftow,  fumamed  StrpngSovt, 
from  his  feats  in  archery,  a  nobleman  of  influence 
in  S.  Wales,  but  of  broken  fortune,  to  afCA  hint 
with  a  confiderable  force  next  ipring.    Overjoyed 
at  thia  fuccffs,  he  advanced  into  S.  Wales,  where» 
by  the  influence  of  the  Bp.  of  St  David's,  he  pro* 
cur^  many  other  friends.    Robert  Fitz^tepheot 
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inliitfervice  Wkh  allhUfollowers^  aAd  M\iific^  --....-  ..    ,     . 

Fltz^O^rald  his  materniil  brother ;  whik^DmiMif, 

a^  hH  pa»t»  pr<m\M  to  cfd^  to  CHefif  twft'ptkw 

)Cipfil  leaders,  the  4o«iiiik>n  of  the  town  of  Wcv- 

fiw^i  wHIi  a  large  a<JQoinitfg  territory,  as  I^Kxi  ah 

Vf  tbdf  aflHlanee  he  <ho^\d  he  reinftated  in  lite 

ft^t^.  Dermbil  ha¥fii^  adeoMpAihed  hia  parpofe* 

|bt  firil  for  Irelaml  in  wifit«^  it6^,  aifd  recoVef^A 

« (htall  part  of  fah  dttmiliibiw  etea  before  tb«  ait- 

rival  of  Ma  new  alUee  ;  but  ^tig  attacked  with  t 

inperiOf  ftrt-ce  by  bi«  oid  ene«iea  Roderc  and 

<yttuarfci  be  t»«s  oWtged  to  feifti  fttbMiiffioii  till 

tbe  ltiB4i(h  allica  came  to  hfs  alfiftan<».    The  eic 

^eftett  ftiteours  arrlfH  ite  Maf  rt7o>  m  a  cMek 

*»Hcd  the  B«w,  near  the  «fty  ojf  Weiford. 


06^:  bm  at  tba  isiy  tne«btQ  lbei«B^agiBHlst 
ilftoii4d  havtndMHDencedi  Rodetic  «nlaae<l  -aDtoa 
flow  oegobiatuta^  whioh  at.laft  irikiiirqi  ia  s 
•feace.  The^ertm-weiK^  that  Prtwil  ^mlM  at* 
iciiovfedge  the  iijii  tmmof  of  jtotorict  and  pi^ 
^kn  Aich  fcrtibe  at  the  aaonatotbB  Af  Itrkod  ted 
-QfttaUf  recehrediinM  vai§dnafrprimm%maAmM^ 
&inty.  <br  bla^perftinDaiice^  bedeKnitfed  m^kk  ii- 
^aownte  fotxteahptade^-lhadifrict  ^vbo  obiiBai 
Mmfelf  to  ^ve  hia  d^i^btitr  ta  vjivnag*  to  tiK 
foung  |)ridcc  aa  faoa  ai  iMifter  aoaid  be  rodi- 
«ed,afid  Ihepeaoeof  tbtiAad  dbdMdif  aci*- 
t^ra*  A^  a  lOCRt  anidoi  Omnod  eitgBgod  to  dif* 
mift  dit  Britilb  IbiKei  imandiatelf  after  €hc  let- 

the  ■«■ 
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ptepbcd  command^  30  knifhtav  ^  men  10  a**-  -tkitmm  ^  Mi'«>frn  {MwrSacoy 

tnour,  and  300  arebera.    Witti  thde  came  Ifai*-  ttabevotto  trinjr  over  aik^r  foUKr  i^ioUwDCBti 

ncff  of  Momitmorna,  nepbet^  to  earl  Richanl,  but  tnm  fiogland.    Tbui  endtd  tbe  f  rft  Jk«iifli  «• 

^vftbout  anr  miiitaty  fiohre.    'Mainfce  of  Peftdei'.  p(»dttioii  «iM  iiakad }  theoooftquaMi  af  adiiib 


Sft  commanded  10  bnlgbtB  and  900  aii:fierd ;  and 
at  the  EngHfe  force  which  was  to  contend  wfth 
the  whole  ftrengtb  of  Ireland,  amomited  to  no 
wore  than  to>  men.  TrlfKng  aa  thia  affitancb 
^ay  ffeera.  It  changed  the  lace  of  ajiairs  aflthdft  Jn- 
ftantaneottfljr.  Ndmbers  of  Dcrmod^  fttbjeetSy 
■who  bad  abafidoned  him  in  bh-dtftreia,  now  flock- 


w^i^thaii  ^  Uttledaaded  by tbeaatiM,  dtft 
iMr  luftwitta,  :tlio««h  thefr  4#dl  iipMi  the  cat- 
tdttiDOthtrpwtf  ofthelAaiidi  ^^oftbefel- 
4taiiiantof  tbtW^lfliiMyi-mLaiilterwflli  arOBtleh 
ibdiffiereiice. 

<7.)  laiLaahy  mittomw  or,  9ao«  im  ntar 
BitiTi««  iiivaaiON^  vtu.  rra  soBiaiMaioM  to 


vd  to  Ma  ftaodard.    Wexford  waa  itnmedtately  fiiWRVlI.  DimwNiwaafeaneelHtieifnhiadoau. 

tttac^y  and  loon  fnrrendered;  Fitz-Stephen  utoha,  whea  hebegaB to afpwe atdiia iwtuiguty, 

and  Fitt-GeraW  were  JointJv  mrefted  with  ihfe  «ad  form  dchomea  te*  dvtbmiiflig  Rodenc    He 

l^^pof  this  city  and  its  dbmsdn  *,  andHaivey  4Mlled  «o  FICt^Btepbeii  and  fits-Oenild;  by 

lOf  Mountmorris  was  declared  lord  of  two  confi.  ^bom  be  waa  again  dkc^ed  to  apply  to  Riduad 

ideral^cdifbiasoothecoaft.   After  3  or  4  weeka  4eari  of  Obtipftow,  wbo»<ftar  ooofofciiig  VL  Hemy, 


and  rtcei^tiig  mi  anUgaouaanftacr,  vbich  be  coe* 
Amed  «a  a  peraifffioo,  peefnaad  kr  bte  expacfi- 
ttoo.  hk  May  11^,  RiyAiMid  teOioA,  IUohaxd*< 
IHend,  and  a  near  idalion  of  Fits^Stepheo  and 
Fiis-Otftihl,  lawicd  at'OoDdonaff,  naar  Water- 
fold,  wMi  to  MghtSy  yo  aftshen,  nad  ilai«ry  of 
Moont»iorrta»  attended  by  a  iniail  tiaia.    Tbe 


^ere  il>ent  m  feaftmg  and  rejoicing,  a  new  expedi- 
Jionjgs  undertaken  againft  tbe  prince  of  ofery 
(a  diftnft  of  Leinfter),  who  had  not  only  revdfted. 
from  Dcrmod,  bot  put  out  tbe  eyes  of  one  of  Ma 
fong  with  fach  crueky,  that  he  expired  under  tht 
operation.    The  allied  army  waa  now  laereafed 

to  3t>oo  meni  who  were  oppofed  by  OBbry  at  the    ^.^ ...-, , ..     -  - 

ftead  of  5000,  ftrongly  entrenched  among  wooda  iSnglMh  hm»Mialely  intmicbed  thenfelves,  and 

i'^Tj-S®'*      *   ^y  *^  fupeHor  condoa:  cK  the  ^creaed  a  tafcipdraty  fart,  w^hioh  proved  a  Tcry 

•Bi^nh  troops,  howerer,  the  IrHh  were  decoyed  ifeceflkry  pi^ca«t!on.f  fdhr^be  natfvea,  JuCHy  attrf- 

S?"  ^«'  adrantageons  fitwation,  and  entirely  buting  thia  new  debarkttioo  to  the  pmdicaa  cf 

WWfd.   The  Eagh'lh  were  for  keephig  tbe  field  -Dtttnod,  iofUiiltly  formed  a  tumvltaona  army, 

SL^^  hadtoUIIy  reduced  their  enemies :  but  and  marched  to  expel  the  mvadcra.    The  £ngliik 

^^  u?  ■S5^<*'"^  ^o  rarage  and  pKmder,  coo-  prepared  to  aaeet  tham ;  bat  when  they  pcfcefrr. 

tented  hhnfcif  with  deftroying  the  coatotry ;  and  ^  their  great  fopeiioirlty,  they  rethwd  to  their 

T|  fudden  reverfe  of  fbrtnne  frcratd  ready  to  take  fort.     Here,  howc<*en  they  muft  have  been  to. 

jlace^   The  prince  of  Offory,  though  defeated,  tally  cut  olT,  bad  they  not  KitikalrootMMa  on- 


itm  appeared  in  arms,  and  only  waited  for  an  op. 
•oortunlty  of  again  oppofing  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
mdergaft  aWb  joined  him  with  his  whole  troop, 
bemg  provoked  by  Dermod,  who  had  refufcd  him 
leave  to  return  to  Wales.*  This  defeaion,  how- 
ever, waa  m  part  fupplied  by  the  arrival  of  Fit«. 
Gerald  with  10  knights,  30  horfbmen,  and  too 
archers,  Pendergaft  repented  of  his  new  alliance, 
and  retired  into  Wales  j  fo  that  tbe  prince  waa 
obliged  to  make  hit  fabmiflion  to  Dermod,  Which 
the  latter  with  reluftance  accepted.  In  the  mean 
time,  Roderic,  having  fettled  all  hia  other  affain, 
advanced  againft  the  alliea  with  a  powerfnl  army, 
permod,  e^counigcd  by  Fitx-Stephen,  encampnl 

in  a  very  ftrong  fituation,  where  he  waa  fooo  be-  «x«v..«-  ..^»»»  ...  .«  «,«.  «-«  ^..^  -t 
fieged  by  Roderic*  The  latter,  however,  dreading  fonbied  hia  taflals,  led  them  through  Wal«i 
the  vatoa^i  of  the  Engliih,  treated  firft  with  them,  where  he  was  joined  by  great  nuttbeia  of  othcc 
atd.theu  with  Ocmod^  to  detach  theaa  finm   advcntomfi  btttt  whvjnfton  th^fototofem. 

haihiDi 


meroua  hetd  of  oattletrem  the  ne%hboarhig  coun- 
try for  their  fabfiftence.  Tbefe  they  drove  with 
fury  among  tbe  IrUh,  who  tpere  thna  pot  into  the 
utmoftconfefian.  The  hivader8,faniag  upon  their 
difordered  eneniee,  pot  them  to  flight,  and  drove 
great  numbeft  of  thcna  ioto  tbefca,  where  they 
per)fted.  Seventy  'pfifsma  were  takei^  an  prio* 
cfpal  citieens  of  Waterferd;  who,  though  they 
ofiered  brge  fbma  for  thefa*  ranfoaa,  and  even  that: 
the  City  fiiould  be  detivered  «p  to  the  EngliJh, 
were  barbartrallv  pot  to  dcotb.  Hila  fuooefs  aod 
cmeky  fo  intimidated  the  Irlfli,  that  thev  fatTer- 
ed  thdfe  merdlela  taivadera  to  mahltain  men-  fta* 
tion  umndeftcd,  and  wait  for  tbe  arrival  of  theii* 
afibcfaitea.    Richard  In  the  mean  thne  having  af^ 


tmcm 


Ke-^M  QPi^  h#wcw>  too  mock  h^tn 
iftfdifliliitfelieMrlafeliiiai  twd  Hievdore  pi«* 
iMded  t»^aSktMm^tkc  witbe»tioi«7  of  the  iroyjil 
ttMcUbw  ;GlitlMl««eoflhefctftofStitonliolbk 
Mar^  he  InM  tt  W«l(rfdni  nkb  4a»  kmchlt 
aid  f MoiQUMf^  'lAl  ftetmiod.ioeil  appointMl 
Mdiink  TjKy  wwp  Mwnniliimi  joidtd  by  Ray* 
awrfwdikto  troop t  andlb^nryneitdaf  iiwAs 
MfeboKl  to  tfttke  w  4l»flti^t  opoH  W«kef&M(. 


W^  9  -mo(k  fiibmiffive  m^ge  to  the  oiypnclQ^ 
QiMwrii ;  but  before  (le  .r^^i«e4  any  favourabU 
B9l[wHt>  every  t^qg  .wa9  thrown  into  confofioft 
by  tb«^  tleatb  of  Becket  (See  Backst,  N«  %^ 
aiu)  Ens&ANIV  ^  Q^)t  fo  Ikit  the  king  bad  nei* 
thev  leifuit  oor  mdtrvatm  tOrattend  to  the  aifa9% 
^f'kdmid.  rMoUHbt  fafnc-time,  tb^  death  ot 
Ofttftodf  tbtir  f  re«(  ^Hy*  ftremed  alaioft  to  giv^  n 
vnifiiiag  ftvQke  to  the  Bn«li(b  afiaira.  An  iwi^erM 
liMe^iSliop  took  pkkDf  fvmpog  their  afiociatea^* 
aod  bei(are  they  baid  tiiae  to  copcett  any  pvopff 


71ie€ityflnata)Le0r^ft0R»»endfl«dmidfaldn£!  tBealiimt.  Hefeolpb,  who  had  fbraierly  efcapeA 
tae  cflfeodlt  t»  viick  iDennod  had  the  merit  frm  Dublin^  aj^peaied  before  that  city  withafoiPr 
of  iBttms  «i  end..  Tkr  fliarriace  of  Aiohavd    nidab&ebody  of  trooe^  ar<ned  aftet  the  DmMi 


'fliarriase 
t  fiiih^  the  dniQkter  of  J)tnmuh  was  fidett* 
HMd  fHliMat  delay,  and  aibcneof  joy  and^fl^ 
Mtf  fMOBidid  lhecria«ttiaa  of  war,  A  newest 
■HfiUoiiwMaexluidettaitMiagalidtDiildn;  the 
■■aoinm  oe  wncB  imni  cnDsf  -  oianiiciico  JOfne 
tKMd  dnhnBAKMi  to  JXimidji  of  hod  oevee  beeo 
wTQieghip  io^fnen  ioat  tiithr  old  'dem&fott*  Ro> 
dene  advnead  ag afiidt  die  allied  araty  «kfa  a  te- 
dhdabie  faodf*  ooofiftmg^  aa'ia  laid,  .of  j«,oeo 
wen ;  bvt  iemng  to  come  fto.a  ftenchal; aneago* 
■nUi  he  coBtcwted  himM)witH  fi>ae  flight  flacw 
ttHbo,  after  tahich^giei^  p«t  of  hia  vaflaiaioreed 
Ub  lodifiiiiie  tbem,  and  DiiUIn  wm  left  to  ita 
ku.   TheiaUUtantowerertffcntBdeeryievereln 


body  of  troop9  a^<ned  aftet  the  D««M> 
A  fnriovs  uttack  es»fued>  whicb  ended 
in  the  dcfeal  and  captivity  of  Hei£ulpb«  wha  wa4 
iaftomdiately  pot  to  deatk.  Thia  danger,  how* 
ev^y  ivaa  ioon  foUowed  by  one  aill  greater.  Ror 
dene  had  formed  a.  powerfiil  confedevaoy  with 
many  of  the  Iriib  ehienaina,  and  the  ki^gs  of  thf 
nottheili  ifka.  to  espel  the  Bngjilh  toully  froei 
the  ifland.  The  harbour  of  DubHo  waa  blocked 
■p  by  a  fieet  of  $c  'ihjip»  from  the  northern  iQea$ 
while  ike  confederated  Irifli  took  their  ftationa  in 
^ko  aoanner  aa  to  fttrvound  the  city,  and  totaV 
ly  cmt  o£r  aU  iiippties  of  provifiona,  .  In  two 
nonthf  ibejingliih  were  reduoed  to  great  ftraita- 
, ,  -On  the  ftrftaUH»i,  Richard  bad  ieot  ftur  affiftaiM^ 
mcoafidendilo  body  of  iheai». with  Uef'  lo  Fit»49tepkeD ;  who^ having  weakened  his  own 
cnipfc  their  gwwimit»  rcncftfd  jumt  itdkiu  Jyiog  -iatee^  in  ^der  jto  .ftrve  the  earl,  the  people  of 
in  the  hafbaor,  and  made  tkenr  c&ape  to  tke  -Wexford  had  rtiea  and  befieged  FiU-Stephen  in 
northern  iOmda.  Seal  Riekard  waa  ifow  inveftod  ye  facteaUad  Qnrig  near  tbat  oity.  A  melTef^ 
with  the  kardflnp  of  Diddiny  and  appolBled  Mik>  %a  arrtwM,  infomtng  Stnmgbow  that  kia  friend 
de  Copn,  a  brave  Snglifli  fanght,  hia  goternor ;    was  inthe  otmoft  danger,  and  naoft  hh  into  thve 

banda  of  kia  enemiba,  if  not  afiifted  within  tkme 
daiyali.upon  wkioh  a  council  of  war  waa  .criied. 
Id  deliberate  on  the  meafnrea  to  be  purfued  in 
tUa  de^ieiate  eittergency.  itwaaibonreiqlved^i 
enaer  mto  a  treaty  with  Roderic,  upon  any  tema 
that  wcae  dot  totally  fervile  or  oppreffive.  £>ai|- 
noee^  pr^ate  of  BubKo^  waa  im^oiaitA  to  canpy 
^  tenna;.  whick  wcre»  tiiat  Richard  propofifd 
ao 'acknowledge  Roderic  aa  hia  fevcteign,  and  to 
bold  tke  province  of  Leinfter  aa  hia  vaffal,  pro- 
vided he  would  raife  the  fiege.  Laurence  fbon  it- 
tUflSBtd  with  an  aitf«e«»proliably<tf  hiaownframiog; 
namely,  that  DubliOy  Walerford,  Wexford,  and  all 
the  fbrta  pofiefieid  by  tbe  Britifli,  ihoukl  be  im- 
nediately  given  np;  and  than  the  eari  and  hia  a£. 
Ibdntea  flioidd  depart  with  all  their  forces  bv  a 
certain  day,  leaving  every  part  of  the  ifland  nee 
,  fnm  theimfiirpations^  and^falbhitel^  renouncing 
all  their  pretandod  elaima.'  On  theib  conditk>na 
tihey  weae  to  be  ^uned^  but  die  leaft  reluctance  or 
delay  would  determuM?  the  befiegefs  to  ftonn  the 
ei^.  Thefe  terma,  though  they  contained  no- 
thing unteafenable, .  confidering  the  fituationr  of 
tbe  Snglifli,  were  inftoleeakle«fo  our  indignant  ad- 
After  fone  time  fpent  in  fiknce,  Mlio 


'  he  kanfidfr  in  ooflJunAidn  with  tke  fbroea 
of  Bensody  oter*mn  the  ca^ntvy  «f  Meaah,  com- 
adtting  every  where  ike  moft  borHd  craeltiea. 
Rodcncf  iB  the  aaaantiflK^imdde  tooppofetkcm 
» the  field,  ientdq>uitief  Jto  Dcrmod,  comnand- 
ia|^  hinrtoteliiey^  and  patting  btm  in  mind  tkat 
1»  foD  vnur  in  kia  kaada^  and  nniftanfwcr  wiah 
ki«  liib  Ibr  tke  favenek  of  thofe  treatiea  wkick  kia 
Mwr  violated.'  Natmal  alTcdion,  kowever,  hod 
«ery  little  place  in  the  kieaft  of  Dcrmod.  Heex- 
prefled  tke  utmok  tadifievence  about  hia  ion;  and, 
witk  tke  goeateftavfogance^  claiiwfd  tbefcvereignly 
efalliMknd:  Rodeoc,  provoked  at  this  enter, 
cut  off  tke  young  prinoe'a  head  Tkii  pieoeof 
kapoacat  ecndty  fervei^  only  to  amke  tke  king 
odioua  to  kia  own  Ibbjedt,  wkile  Bermod  aod 
hit  EngHfii  aMiea  ooaaudtted  erery  wkefe  tke  gicat- 
eit  devaftationay  and  tbieatened  to  fididue  the 
whole  iflaOd.  Tbia  indeed  they  would  ptbfafldrfy 
have  aceoBiplifced,  had  not  the  exttawdinaty 
fiiooQfiiolMoogboavafonnedfcinglknnr;  Irkot 
IMnglknt  ke  aaight  raider  kimftlf  t«^y  kide- 
pendent  oo  Ikei^wn.of  tugland,  iffned  an  ediA, 
nvfaiddioe  OBf  Begliai  veflU  ftom  paffing  into  be- 
bnd  witft  meBf  vm%  or  provifiona;  and  eom- 
naadingmli  kir  fub^eda  in  Irdaad,  to  retsm  to  :  dd  Cogan,:fuddenty  ftarting  up,  declared  bis  je- 


SngiaodrbeteeEaftev,  on  pain  of  fosCetting  tbeu* 
liAds,  and  beinf  deckved  traitors*  Qor  advco- 
tmmweiAeplpnj^  into  Hie  grqatdl  diftrefiiby 
ttnapenm^eoryedift.  They  now  found  tkeas<» 
<»nea  (but  otfinm  alt  foppliesiatke  naidft  of  their 
nd  In  jangyr  of  beiog^  faHaken 


fohitiott'ta  die  bravelf  rather  than  fubmit  tp  tfie 
aaeicy  of  barbdriant.  The  Qnrit  of  defperate  va- . 
lour  waa  inftantly  caught  -by  the  whole  aifembly ; 
and  it  waa  refidised  to  rilL  their  whdle  fortune  On 
one  defperate  e|fi^  by  fallying  imt  againft  tke 
coeoiyt  SiMl  to  make  tbeir  attack  upot^tbat^qpidr- 


bytbofowhobid  anaAn^themfebKatotkem  lav«4ie»RodetiabiBaEielfcoiiiiAgaded*  AecoitU 

Rra  ingly. 
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pWii  lit  hy^eniiBqM  Ihii^Jhlfcw !>•  i»i»nl rf 

peMK^  arJctfgjMLtlHf  fHM  iMr  Ujbmik  mi  ««h 
ttacd  tulkfol.  te  il»  Wot  •!  Bi«bild  1 1»  ^btt 
Bod«rid  wu  Mm  ^itect  tbifar  da»  ^b^diMce^  mA 
lior  thii  pwpoii  t»  ciH  ta  1m>  aiStaiMhtte  Jb^* 


b^t  bad  (b«  Jeirtiffififft  h^anm  ibc  cemn 

c«»ftri(ett|  fbM!  aHl  effeatifll  oppofidcm  to  Ar^^fli 

atkf£U^s  WM  ptf«#etiiid|  and  cb«  etett  mtgbe 

b*«e  btf«fi  farCarl  M^  tb«  EftgHIb  Intetfft,  ha4  "ol 

Hetiry'fbttrtd  oat  « teme&f.    He  teimofted  art 

Kcbard  to  attendt  Mttt  «  IUimd  fai  VdiiiMndf» 

flkj  comiMtMiicated  bis  hiMitkm  cf  connalttiDg 

tbe jiffisirtf of JMftfid to bki lbl« diMdioo*  Ton»*   htt tobefid wii<fry nib iiirtnhn<tib<»bid» 

i0^itd  b)«  paft  ferrlcesf  be  gnifttad  blM  tbe  imm   fcom  Gaiiwif  l|t  nd  tbe  Mft  <!  Ibe  iiMd»  ci^ 

«tfWesford,toreth€f«Htbafeit<Mil«dgeWidb-   cfptJuf  Ifaafc  yftt  j«dgg  tb»  IwiiMiiilf  .dmatF 

IlMr ;  ami  dHjhtHffM  bitt  wkh  tbe^OMft  gradiaof 

tftpt^Aoaioffaroor.  Tbe  eirl  lattded  tt  Diibliii» 

wh«r«  be  was  ftceited  witb  all  tbe  rclptdl  duela 

«be  roral  to<t)tdiffiofi.    ik  flgiiif)«d  ibt  toiog^ 

plraflfltfi^i  tbatrtobm  Fi^ft^Barttard,  wMh  tbc^b*^ 

fHiM  of  Wat^rfbrcH  fltonld  ioftMitfy  f«i«l^  ttf 

Kkrmatidy ;.  that  J^Hc^ttef^beift  Md  IktloeqpA^ 

Aonld  attend  the  khir'a  Tertice  i»  EUgflflidy  and, 

ngteeabiy  to  the  kbtg^  iitftniAioii^  took  4iti  hioi^ 

M  tha  etfilodt  of  Doblhif  Wat«ribid|  and  Wes« 

Ibfd.    Htf^h  de  Lacy,  and  Milb  de  Ctimuif  wtM, 

^th  f ha  otber  lord*,  ordend  to  ttpm  to  Bfig^ 

Htuff  bf  which  the  earlH  fbrtS!t  wetie  ftr  w«aliMP 

«d,  that  he  foQdd  hhnleff  uiid^  the  trtic^fllt^r  dl 

dppoititiiig  Raymood  tt^thecbi«f  conmuifldtf  Tbo 

flew  general  proved  fttcceirfoVhi  fOMe  cttlaifbfiAa 

tgalnft  the  rebeflioaa  IHft :'  kit  ba¥ih«  (iMfUttttd 

ttpon  bia  Merita  to  demaikd  itt  dtarriage  Bafllla^ 

aBe  earPs  ftfter,  Richard  reftifed  bia  ^nfait»  add 

Kaymond  retired  htto  Watea.  Thtia  the  fa^rent 

command  again  detolyed  tipon  Henry  of  Mooitt^ 

morris*  «rho  detetmitted.  to  <«aBiate  RayMOdd'a 

ftreceflei  by  fofne  bofd  attenft^t  agtlnft  tbe  r^teh, 

A  detachttftfnt  of  460 '^f  l^fa  Weni  boivetvri  baing 

mc  off  by  Che  eneiAy,  a  geheral  revolt  eiifeed. 

Stfteral  or  the  Leinftei'  dtleftafoa*  who  bad  lately 

^otfadthenafeHrea  to  the  f&ffiti  of  KlngHenryy 

flow  openly  difelaimed  all  engagetnentt.    Even 

XkmM  Kevanagb,  fon  of  the  l&tc  Ring  Bermodt 

who  hitd  hitherto  adhejred  to  the  £ngli(h  to  tbeir 

treafttift  .difftciiftlea»  now  declared  agahtft  them, 

ind  ddmed  a  rij^t  to  the  kingdom  of  LHnfter  ; 

"Mile  Addefidt  on  hi*  |>art,  waa  aftiire  in  nnWng 

the  prTnces  of  UHter,  the  natfte  iofda  of  M^tb» 

ttiA  other  chiefa,  againft  the  common  enemy. 

'Yhhjnroduced  the  immediate  recal  of  Raymond ; 

and  Richard  no  longer  refhM  bia  confent  to  the 

8an1a^e  whb  hh  filter*  which  waa  fefenmited  eh 
aymond^  arrii^ah  *  Tlie  teiV  next  mom^  the 
tedegroom  was  obliged  (6  take  the  field  agahift 
itodefic,  who  bad  conimltt<»l  grettt  devaftatiotta  m 
Mnifti.  By  the  vigorous  condnft  of  tbe  Englifli 
fommtoder*  bowever»  he  was  not  only  prevent- 
td  ttttti  doihg  farther  mifchieft  bnt  at  laft  con- 
rhoccd  of  tht  fftUy  cf  refiftance ;  and  therefore  de^ 
'  milled  to  make  a  final  fabmifBon.  Yet*  con. 
Day  c^  his  dignity*  he  difilained  to  fbbmit  to  a 
ifea ;  «fd  therefore^  inftead  of  treating  wifii 
(Richard*  he  fi^nt  dc^putiea  dlredly  totheklng. 
fht  depoti^  were,  Oatholictis  Abp.  of  Titam* 
t  al^bot  of  St  BiMdan*  and  M^er  ImM^twrt 
'lie  is  (tyled,  chancellor  to  ttieHting  of  Con- 
^a^ht.  Vhe  terms  of  this  fbbmrOion*  by  wHtdh 
JatryVeame  fefe  monarch  of  Ireland*  wereaa 
follows:  Rodd»lct:onfeiltedtodo4)omageand|)a7 
Ttmute*  as  hege-nnti  to  the  king  of  England ;  on 
'^lehxdnditM  he^vts  to  hm  tte  tingdoai  af 


tbe  Ming  df  Ba^aad  aiai  b»  bnmi  m^ 
-—'-'-  ~  Watam 

load*  wtth  teir  Isoda  aa  tm  aHliUftMaaamdia* 
fi««  I  «s  all  witicb  dstdAa  Aodalk  w«s  iM  a»  aa« 
tarin**  nor  daiaa  any  powef  ctf  smA^t^  Tba 
kUk  wto  bad  Aad^teos  tbtfis  diAriftt/«BSra  te  ic« 
t-wB*  and  eitfaarpay  tlwit  tnbuta*  ar. 
fieraicea  aaqobed  by  their  aeivaiaa  ; 
tpry*Rodancwaito:cottpeltbrtat»aeiar9t  Ha 
waa  to  take  iKiftagaafroaahiaaaiUk^iscllaaba 
and  bia  Ikmimil  iumkl  UmA  pnpeaf  and  ta 
deliwr  eisbev  tlsefa  or  olbaraaa  lb*  Mmg.  His 
^affidf  f»tiet9  kamtb^hmtkMmAhmt 
ly  10  Haoryf  ana  w«fe  sat  t^  aktahit 
dfbainnMdiatedciMfreaia'  ' 
ty  waaMaomlyaaailltd  iaa  , 
taaaa  and*  aeflpoaid  oaroaaf  asaocm  whad  tbo  Jubp* 
df  IMilid  waa  osie  of  tbo  lobMtlHiaipadtncfiaBi 
Itt  %Ma  SkasuNMB  iUaury  taaafted  fnlb  JUmmsm^ 
aoc  aa  a  provincial  prMaft  lait  aaaMBarch  of  fre> 
laad«  Tbia  iaafvidfl«tlyiiaB4Mittt|Kaati«to» 
alAaagbRodaslc^tBonapcbioBi  paaneas  were  fitr 
fla  manUm  no0laal*irBf«eotly  dHraganded  and 
afppoM  hf  tba  IHIb  topaaaha.  H^m  Iw  ttxir 
fbbmifltoastaUeary*  maavoftfaomittdMI  dii 
avowad  tbe  fofaieigaty  of  Rodaric  |  but  sow  bis 
fepitnacy  faensa  to  be  iadoftriaviy  admawledp- 
ed,  that  ma  ftdmnffioa  might  appear  TirtDaHy  tbe 
liibiAiiioa  of  all  the  f^iboctf  nata  psiaeesbaad  tbas 
abe  kfaig  4ff  lagland  be  lovcAed  arith  tbe  fiivO' 
relgfltyoftbearbolaffiaAd.  Tbanaskaoflbfe^ 
fcagaay*  bowavart  weir  only  bomaga aad^iaibute: 
In  e«ery  otbor  pMieolar*  tbe  lagal  aigbia  of  Ro- 
daria  were/eR  iaviolalr.  Tba  BagliDi  lava  weie 
oatytobeenfONadintbaKngliftipalai  aadowen 
tbtre»  tbe  Irtii  tanaat  might  Irre  in  paaotb  aa  tbe 
ibb$«A  of  tbe  Irifb  naoaarcfa»  bo«tad  mdy  topsy 
bia  qoou  ol  triboae*  and  Bd  an  take  anaa  agaittJt 
tbe  kinp  of  England. 

(8.)  ItiitAND*  Htaroftir  or,  taoat  rrs  aoa- 
MiasioN  TO  Htaar  H*  ^o  «ia  VM^rn.  Tboogfa 
tbe  whole  fOand  thna  became  fob^  to  Henry  fl. 
h  was  fhr  fpom  being  ftatted  Wtras^aiiiCy*  or  in- 
deed froaa  ha^g  tta  dtoaeiOB  of  4u  iabMants 
mended  aAmoft  in  aaydcgreo.  One  gicat  ooca- 
Hon  of  diftarbanee  was^  that  tbe  Bi^Gflt  laara  were 
conHned  only  to  tboia  partaw^iiidi  Imd  baen  i-fob- 
dued  byloiwofAama-)  wfailethechiaftaiBa  that 
had  only  fobaaittad  to  pay  tribata,  were  aHowed 
to  mtain  tha-anclent  ktOi  lawaaritbin  tba  Imita  of 
their  own  }a»i!<li^iooa^  Sy  fbalb  *  old  IHih  hnas, 
snany  capital  crimes*  fudi  aa  -rsMwry,  maadsr* 
4tc.  mig^t  he  eompMiktad  by  a  faaa  af  aaaoey. 
Hence  very  imaqnal  panimartenta  wttaJaikM  for 
-die  <aMd  afkflce.  If  one  BagMmaao  bWed  an- 
otber,  1ld>»as  ptfniflMt  with  daatb  3  biiiif<beliilled 
^Li>imai>*^aiaiaytei^iad  opl^by»#aaL   if 

an 
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^  tor  :pro*iot  i»ti^pli«teMe  ta- 
Iritd  hi>iiOM  the  Jritfi  Md  tte^ogtiik^  r  M  Ac 
irifliUMKilm'tiillimtfe  fiwgmnMritotlie  bar- 

ia»ey.jrf<hc(fi«iiih  wterifofcettpftwltotoy  afide 

loe  IIMUIlP  MKM  WMVUUKKn  mafKtiCttmXUytBftSk  JU 

tegelMi^  dbd  feorjibonte.MMBifidvei  witb  tbe 
ifiilw  t^atiriiriwcMiRr  ^ak^  tatWrlnrf»  thcf 
sugin  tbp  liMtttMl  yyrtwiityofyiMiyigtfaii 
'm)cft  fMdBsBi'vilii>'le£i  cuiliMil  wMO'^ramoiy; 
uiditiJ|Mpdt-4f  4iflM^  <b([fb  ^Kgin^lliatgiMmffBJIkt 
atfiiff 'wcmiaUc^^pkovHl  moirv.  WiUr  ^enkt 
to  tlMvs9SM#fnHKlin4  €(f€ii  tll8  &ifll  tteuMvos* 
iniitlwii  iHrfrrf  tfwdJtwffqjqf  kehpd  «w  tlie 

ilM^  liddcttvidbd ^fmtift  patt^lii  iitti 
i<n«iiiwift  .  nr  aMi)t  «f  their  <tlJMffity  wrfy 
ii«aitad!ifa0*i  fMiaMefimf^rviofffc  rittd^faftead 
<fcrtutiiiyLliy<hiir  «itdta«o«tr't«  iacmafe  the 
yowqf  4>fiUwPi  farawlyn,  •r^orjcbtififltritfw  torbt- 
nM^y^ttlilc^/OVfer^iHNNii  tbey  vv€k  ^dacsQ^tfai^r  <did 
oo^  tiilig^fA1fedK*pofMr  to  oo«9ftBi«A  and  dc- 
ftrof.^nli^tor.  flenry  kiMfei&  mUfed,  feemi  to 
tisve  MtofBlMtd  whh  a  v«nr  fciBiljctolovfif  ia  thto 
■dpcdtyfui  ^m^qgii  <te  aWKtieaaadMfelhy  cf  Ray. 
ttood  Iili4'bcni  qboadaatty  iMBiiiiliJ»  tfaekiog 
■evaraJiufc-ad  ^In  i»icoatJii«e  in  tiir -^b^enwMat 
of  tfaeiiaad  \  •afld  Iff  degradkis  iteiie  oc(;aktai. 
<d  a  Jbt«fc  of  «iproa»  and  eonfufioti.  AaodKr  aeft. 
fcn  mn^  tint  te  tlidfe  forts  of  the  kSBgddm  utete 
OeStidicliMahia  tiyofedlbefinit^rdptf,  Chey 
wenr  at  iBAl^ilheMy  to  floake  wir  QMucBch  «eber 
asfovoMrlf^'iMMMttheleaftttANftit*  Tbniihe- 
wHe  iodvisadimaiiy*  of  toe  Bog^  to  degenerate, 
that  tbay  fldgtot  have  an  oppoitiinity  of  fluhiog 
the  phiiidar  got  bf  tbefe  petty  wan:s  ib  «!»€»  on 
the  wholes  t]»«iBand  wae  a  peipctiod  vsene  oebor- 
«or,  aknoft  uae^oaNed^in  the  biftary  4if  any  coim* 
try.  After  the-dalitli  of  earl  Wdbavd,  Ibyttioiid 
was  fiftimediattly  eWded  to  fechecd  Jum  i  bstwaa 
faperMea  by  m  kb«»  who  Mwioted-Williato 
fita-Asidetai9  h  •olieiiiau  aUiad  to  Raytoood»  in 
fab  pkoe.  Tb*J&o«r  irovemortoid  oeithcr  toclma- 
tioa  «tfr  QbiNtiai  tor  ^ov«reinf«  *He  mm  la- 
pacioiiay  ItoAmV  aild'Oorrapty  and  -tbeiafbre  iakf 
todied  how  to  eorUh  himfelf.  Hhe  nathe  ifift> 
frotokad  %y  toi»e  depredatiooa  of  the  Bnf liih, 
commenced  hofttlitiea)  but  '9ita-Aadelm»  limtid 
Of  re|ff«lft% 'th^n^th  vlgoar'^o  tber  be^hndng, 
tieaCed  the  «hitftaiifb  with  oflMed  oourtefy  and 
Aitlery.  Thii^lbey'baddlibennnetttto  fee^ami 
todei^ife;  wbitetheorigitMft  adveirtiittivbadithe 
bmdeo  of  theiHiote  defenc*  of  the  Bi^j/S^psk, 
u  the'Sng1ifli4errltoriM'Wtfvecalled,thn>#rti  upon 
them,  at  toe  iatoe  tiOM  tbattbe  bad  oOndua  of 
the  gofmor  waa  the  caiife  of -peffpiiiMii  dilbrdvn. 
The  ooftihquciice  wai»  thattbe  loidl  avowed  their 
hatred  of  Fits-Andelm :  the  toldicffa  were  ikioti- 
nooa^  iH-appohited»  atid  uapaid':  and  the  Irlfli 
came  in  crowds  to  the  governor  with  perpetual 
coibplaiato  againft  the  old  adveDtlmeia,  whieh 
were  alwaifi  dtolded  againft  the  tatter  (  and  tMa 
^edfion  ihcfeaiedtbefa'eoi)fideiioe»Wlthottt  Mhn- 


my         f  »  « 

had  to  yd  teaped  none  of  thfe  benefits  he  eapaA* 
td».  ffeltitnd.to  nodeitake^ao  jcispediiiot  tipuaft 
At  ttaftfca^  to  enmoh  hinsfelf  wkb  their  Ipdto. 
ThaJriih  wfwMito^fivmgpoafaipat  aadtoflae- 
iafa  pkeaded  ibf  fitaty  UlalNr  coaciwdad  with  §L 
Htosy  ^  bat  toealiea  were  of  Hitle  avaii  wImd  p9t 
to  tocnpelhitiQii.  with  the  neeeflitka  mi  an  indigeit 
taadjthpadfNiswtoetotoer..  Ijhe  aaafcyMoct  wa^ 
tfttt  tto  flame  of  war  waa  kiodM  thuoogh  toe 
^rbateiOaiid.^  Hie  ohioftaim  took  advaotape  of 
toe.wflr  wkh  the  £flgliQi»4o*ooatoleneeiiflftiiaiea 
ogainik«adlother»  IMnond  and  ThoaoDd^  to 
toe  ^utomw  pnmooe»  wmediftrjtocd  by  the  jca. 
kuito  of  caMteadiie  chiciap  awl  «fae  vAtikt  ijmd 
waawaAad  by'%loody  iptafichk:  Iteitoery  aod 
■tofdnr  wrrr  rr^nifcted  inifcln^^.ibtotopeipetalte 
a  toobefion ofoutra^ea dtoaoaft todridy  and  ale 
too*di%lMfiAtokaaianilp.  Ttonortoera  peo- 
ttoce  waamioei|s  of  the  Idtae  ehiiiiiiliiiM  tooi^ 
the^ew  EagUlb  Settlera».whp'wafe«OBfidered«a 
aiooilitoananmyy  Avgiit  to.towroRitodtbe«a* 
t0rtoJmon^theinielfea»<  AMweto  eqaaUy-ftato- 
gers  to  the  Virtues  of  boauwity^  nor  was  9oII|^toii» 
to  thffibrm'it  then  afloaaedy  <;apableof  vetoitohir 
thafe  iriofenccs.  Ireland  .was  tons  toon  veduosd 
to  tohvtoite^  that  Uency  tow  the  neccfity  of  ee-. 
€aiS«§  Fita*toKieim»^  and  appobMmg  aootocrg*. 
atoaor^i "  Hugh  dtloKf  wae  acoordangty  afi^okt* 
«d  to  iVwoeed  hkn,.  who  was  a  lUan  of  a  ^ttito 
difietoot  di%ofitk>n9  and  every  way  qualified  tor 
toedlffioUt^oirernaunCwito  whkb  be  wabinvelt- 
«d :  toiit.toertoDg,  by  mveftkkg  iiiafon  John  wito 


thr  lavdflyp^.arelandf  ^ave  ooeaiion  to  gieator 
ditowbanoas^itoan  even  tbofe  which  had  i ' 


bappenadt^  The.new governor anrtered  on  Mai 
fioe  BHthialltbat  fpirit  and  vigour  which  was  ne- 
«afiarf  ;  but  behig  niifrspiefcnted  to- toe  khig  kf 
.tomefaftioOB  baionsyhe  wan  in  a^  fltortttoieT^- 
oa^edt  and  two  otbera,  totaHy  wnlit -ibr  toe  gO- 
verament,  ^pointed  in  JusDooaiw  This  error 
was*  foon  oorreded*  and  Laoy  was  replaced  to 
-three  atontos.  The  iame*jeak«dy  whkh  produced 
his  firft*  degradataon»  toon  psodttoed  a  toxoodf 
and  fthllip  de  Brabia,  or-^/ITom^^'to  heiscaS* 
edy  a  man  of  a  moft  avarioiouBdii^oation»  wos 
appointed  to  tooceed  him.  [This  fOvtooor  befalU 
iMd  very  tyninnioally,  boa  bisnpewer  wto  of  iboit 
dvratton^  tor  oowpriacf  John  ftoparrtl  teeacv* 
cife  the  authoritywith  whtchhis  father  bad  lnve(U 
-ed  btok  4n  Ifaltod.  Me  wto  atteoded  hf  a  ooofi- 
dembiemilitapyihtoice:  his  tittiutwas  tormed  of% 
company  df-gpiltani  NofiBans  ia  tbeprfde  df youth; 
but  Nttonoos^infaleat,  and  foUewed  by  a  outo- 
ber  of  Bogltftmen,  toangerstothe'Oountry  toe^ 
i  were  to  vtot,.  delimaie  in  their  tortiin«%  aecdi- 
-^toliMtt  to  m  Uto  of  piwfligacy,  and  <flIM  wito  gretft 
-es^pettaltoos^  advantage  ftem  toeir  fervice.  Tht 
whok  afliloibly-embatked  to  a  fleet  of  60  ibiptt; 
and  arrtvod-^at  Waierfoid  after  a  prefperous  voy- 
age^ filling  the  whole  country  with  the  greateft 
furpriie  and  eapeAation.  The  young  prince  had 
not  vet  arrived  at  the  years  of  dncretion  $  nor  m- 
tdeedt  (rom  his  fubHequeotcoaduAydotb  it  appear 
.that  his  difpofitfon  was  fueh  as  Qualified  him  m 
'the  leaft  for  the  high  dignity  to  which  he  was  rn- 
-ftd.    The  hardy  Welchmen  who  Inrft  mtgrsted 


bg  ft<r  dUtartMiiM,  la thii^^f  QMWbltfliU  #f  4Bto<ItofaBd,  lOMiiidiaiHy'traMupoa  htoi  to  do 
'  him 
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ttoL  faoan^)  but  tbey  w««  ^frgice^Kleto  the  -dmSon*  l4SidUBimaLkM  etoy; ■tuMi teule  ^bee 
gay  oourtiera,  and  to  the  prinioe  .hiliifeify  wHo  *  9§aMt  tb0  Eoghil^^tamtnemrf  w^ttn  dk^ 
minded  nothtog  bnt^  his  plemrea* -The  Iriih  kmls  <d»  their  tovnnstaktd4  and  their  .pQmcr  wmM 
weve  at  firft  terrified  by  the  AagnifloijM  itpreieM-  :e^taiii)y<haife^fate»a]Miihilaled,  jiad  not  die  Irift, 
ation  o€  the  ibree  of  the  EngKih  amy  ;  and- be-  -aft  nfdalir  turned  theor  arms  jlgdnft-  <fiieh  -other, 
ing  reconciled'to  fubmtffion  by  the  dignity  of  die    la  this  defperale*€ta8tion.  ioatttcrs  oemimied  dn- 


prinoe's  ftattoo»'  hallened  fax  crowdft  to  Vfa^xr§9td 
to  do  him  homage.  They  exhibited  K  ^w^de  to 
the  Norman  oottftiers,  whicb  thie  latter  did  not 
fail  to  treat  with^- contempt  and  ridicule*  The 
Irifli  lords^with  uncoatb  attire,thlclb  bnihybeaidSt 
and  hair  ftaadmg  on  end^  advancM  with  very.  Ik- 

f  tie  oeiemony  $  and*  according  to  their  owa  nto« 
tioos  of  refpedy  oflfered  to  kiu  the  young  prince. 

'  His  attendants  ftepped  in,  and  prevented  this  vio- 
lation of  decorum  by  tbrufting  arwivy  thekiifaiiien. 
The  whole  afiembly  burft  into  peals  of  hHighter» 

"puUed  the  beards  and  committed*  fevend'other 
indignities  on  lAe  perfons  of  th^gnefts ;  wfaich 
were  immediately  jsmd  ftverely  lefented.  The 
chieftaiiis  left  tho  court,  boilmg  #Uh  indignatioff  $ 

.  «id  meeting  olheiis  of  their  xonntrymen  hafteaing 
to  do  homage  to  ^e  prince,  4hey<iaioniied  them 

.  of  the  reception  they  themfelves  had  met  widu  A 
ieaguewas  inftandy  formed  to  extirpate  the  £ng- 

.  Jiib,  and  the  whole  nation  flew  to  >arms<  while 


ridg  tteathole.fogn  of  Kingraichm^and  part  of 

theveq^  6£  John,  while  the  diteflhsrafthercoiia. 

f^tr^  were  hici9aied».by  die  daftonoo^  and^di&f- 

feaioa  of  diettvUffiJoids^lwiio  aipioBdat  iade» 

^pendeaey^^  and.  made'  war  ttpon  each  other  lite 

;Iriib:  dnefMns.    Th^  prwiimt  joaadbA  of  a  go- 

{.venor  naaned  ^eiier  Ktn^Amiy^  hofwever,  at 

i  laft.put  to  end  to  thefe  tenibleco«Hiidtions ,  aad 

aboutj«o8»  the  kingdom  vras  moiiiM|uaet  than  it 

.  had>  been  fo^  a  long  time  befiifrb    In  xat o»  Jolm 

came  over  <o  JMand  in  perftmwith  an  aaiiy»  with 

a  defign,  as  hfe  laid»  to  redude  Uir  nfisdocy  no- 

i  bles  to-a  fenfe.of  their  duty."  Mora  than  so  Irilh 

.  chiefs  waited,  upon  him  Inunbdfcttfly  to  do  htm 

vbomrar;  while  three  of  the  Bnglilh  banmsyHugii 

And  gaiter  do  Lacy  and  William  4o  &aala  fled 

to  Phmw»:  Tteking,  at  the  defireoHiii  Iriih  fob- 

-jedsy  gootad:  themt  for  their  ioioivatiooy'  a  it- 

gubur  code  and  charter  of  UkfvSf.to  bcu^depc^ted 

in  the-eschequer  of  Dublio»:^  under,  .tfafc  king's 


John  and  his  courders,  ioftead  of  oppo&ig  the  « leal*    For  the  reguhur  and  eft^ual  esecntion  of 


.«oemy«  employed  diemfelves  in  hataffiog  and  op- 

ao|  thofewho  vrere  under  their  immadiste 
iiftom.  The  ooontry  was  tbercf ove  over-ran 
e  barbarians,  agvidnlture  entireTy  negleaed, 
«nd  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to  followthe  ca* 
bmides  of  war.  This  terrible  d^vAftation  had 
continued  for  g  booths  before  thiliki9g.;#as.  fiilly 
ac<|uaiQted  with  it.    HetheadetenainedtOLuecal 

.  hisebn ;  but  was  at  a  lols  whom  tb  appoint,  his 
fiicoeflbr.  Lacy  had  been  muidered  ^b^  an  Iri& 
peaihat,  and  the  king  was  at  laft  6bli^  toliave 

.recooife  to  John  de  €ouroey».  whole  boifteroiis 

.  valour  ieemed  now.  to  be  ab&lutdr  neceflaiy  to 

•  prevent  the  Engliih  from  being  totally  extermina- 
led.    The  new  governor  was  obliged  at  firftto 

}  ad  on  the  ddenfive  ;..bot  as  his  enemies  foon  for- 
got their  league,  and  began  their  ufual  hofliUdes 
againft  each  other,  be  was  at  hft  enabled  to  main- 

.  tain  the  auth^mty  of  the  Engliih  government,  and 
to  fupport  their  acquiflttdns  in  Ireland,  though 

:fiot  to  extend  them«.  In  this  atuadon  vrere  the 
9Saxn  of  Irehmd  when  Henry  VL  died|.  and  was 

.fucceeded  by  his  fon  Richard  I.«       . 

(9.)  lagtAHQ,  MisToar  of^  fkoM.X..Ric«- 

.  ASD  I.'s  Aceaaaiov,  to  the  ssAritop  ILtJoirif. 
Richard  I.  was  determined  on  aAexpedidonto.the 
Holy  Laod,  v^ch  left  him  no  lelf  ore  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  John,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him 
the  management  of  Irifli  aflfau*  ^  and  immediately 
degraded  de  Courcey  from  his  government,  ap- 
pointing in  his  place  Hugh  de  £acy  the  young- 
er. De  Cooroey,  provoked  at  this  indignity,  re- 
tired into  Ulfter,  where  he'  was  ionmediateiy  en- 
gaged in  a  furious  war  with  the  natives,  and  at 

.  lafl  alntoft  entirely  detached  himielf  from  the  Bng- 
lilh  gptemmeot.  The  greateft  confufion  enfoed  \ 
Hugh  de  Lacy  was  lecalled  from  bis  govemmentt 

and  William  Petit,  earl  marihal  of  England,  ap. 
poipted  in  hia  pbioe.  Petit's  adminiftration  pro- 
Ted  moit  uafoHvw^  thaa  that  of  any  of  his  ^nf 


theie  laws;  bcfides  the  eftaMiflmMOt.  of  the  king's 
couru  of  judicature  in  Dublin,  there  .vras  now 
made  a  i|eW  and  oiore  ample  divifion  of  the  king's 
lands  of  Iiehuid  into  countic%  wheve  flierifls  and 
many  other  officers  were  ap^nited.  Thefecoun- 
ties  vrere,  Dublin,  Meath,  jCildare»  Aigial,  now 
catted  JUrnilh  Katherlagb,  KUkenny,  Weidbrd, 
Waterfbrd,  Coik«  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tippe- 
rary ;  wbidi  mark  ^the  extent  of  the  Bnglifli  do- 
minions at  dua  time  as  coniined  to  a  part  of 
Lelnfter  and  Munfter,  and  to  thofe|>uii  of  Meatfa 
and  Argial  whicb  lie  in  the  province  of  Ulfttr, 
asjQow  defined.  Before  Us  departure,  the  king 
.gave.liberty  to.  John  de  Grey,  btfiiop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  com  money  of 
the  fame  weight  with  that  o^Ioglaod,  and  which 
was  made  current  in  both  kingdoms.  This  ec- 
clefiaiUcal  governor  managed  nftairs  Co  happily, 
that  during  the  violent  contefts  bet weoi  John  and 
his  baroos,  Irelaad  enjoyed  an  unufoal  degree  of 
tranquillity.  Ireland,  boviever,  vras  not  at  thb, 
or  indeed  airy  other  period,-  till  the  cud  of  Eliza- 
beth's retgOf  perfedty  free  from  diforders;  ooly 
they  were  confined  to  thofe  diftri^s  moft  remote 
frooi  the  Englffb  government. 
(lOt)  Ubland,  HisToay  or,  from  the  ao 

ClSflOU  0«  HbuRV  III.   TO  THS  DEATH  t>F  £l>- 

WARD  Bavcg ;  with  its  daaadfh a  state  at 
THAT.BBAioo.  lu  the  3d  yfST  of  Hcory  III.  A.D. 
iai9,  the  commotions  were  renewed,  through 
the  ambition  and  contentions  of  the  BnglUh  ba- 
rons, who  defpif(^  all  controul,  and  opprrM 
the  inhabitants  dreadfolly.  The  diforders  in  Eog* 
land  during  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  enoounged 
them  to  defpife  the  royal  authority ;  they  woe 
ever  the  fecret  .enemies,  and  fometimea  tiie  avow- 
ed adverfaries  of  each  other  '^  and  in  maay  places 
where  they  had  obtained  fettlements,  the  aatiTCS 
were  firft  driven  into  inforrediooa  hf  their  end- 
ty,  and  then  puniibed  with  douhte  cruelty  fot 
tbdrc«fiftaooe«    7hc£iigli(bli3iMb1rtNAMda 

w 
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to  pmMr^Uie  lulfmi'i  'of  tttffe'otttr^glM^  were 
iconied  bf  m  iinpaMMi8>«riftoci«tic^iftioOt  who» 
in  theitenisy  or  npine  tnd  «mbition^  traoo^M 
00  the  moft'fiialary  ioftitntioqo;    lo  x«i8»  a  r^ 
moalha^ce'wfts  inefeuted  to-tberkiBf  againft  tUfl 
dangerout  ib^mfioa  of  tixe  Iftwt ;  which  he  an- 
fwned  bf ',fL  mandate  to  the  chief  gOYcrnort  di* 
reding  that  the  whole  Bobilttf  ,  kntghta,  free  te^ 
aants,  and  faaHtCi  of  the  feveoU  counties*  ihould 
be  comreoed  ;'  that  tbo  eharterof  £»gliih  hiwt  re- 
ceived from  King  John^  and  to  wbidi  they  were 
bound  by  oath,  ihouid  brreadorer  in  their  pre- 
fence ;  that  thejihottld  be  direded  for  the  fiutuiie 
fthdly  to  obfenre  and  adhere  to  their ;  and  'tb4t 
prodamatton  fliould  be  made  in  every  county 
of  Irehnd^*  ftiidly  eojotning  obedience*  on  pain 
of  fiorfeitiire  of.  lands  and  teoemeOts.    How  lit- 
tle tSe^^  waa  produced  by  this  order,  we  may 
leara  from  another*  dated  in  ia«6|.  where  the  ba- 
rons are  oonunandedy  for  the  peace  and  traDquil- 
lity  of  the  land*  to  permii  it  to  be'goverped  by  tlie 
laws  of  England.    Notbincr  indeed  can  be  con- 
ceived more  tenrible  than  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  du- 
ring the  teign  of  Henry  III.    Boapie  of  all  ranics 
appear  to  have  been  funk  in  the  ioweft  degree  of 
depravity.    The  powerful  EngliOi  lonjs  not  only 
fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  people* 
by  refiifing  to  admit  tbefalutary  lawB  of  their  own 
coootry*  but -behaved  with  the  uti^oft  injuftioe 
and  violeooe  to  the  oative«».who  did  noj^  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  Bogliih  cosftttutipn.    The  clergy 
appear  to  have  been  equally  abandoned  with  the 
reft :  nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwife ;  for  thro' 
Heory^a  partialities  the  moft  vforthlefs  among  the 
Eogliih  clergy  4bnnd<  refuge  and  promotion  in 
the  chnrch  of  Ireland*— Matters  continued  in  tbe 
£une  dmlorableitate  during  th&  reign  of  Edward 
I.  witbtbiaadditional  grievance*  that  the  kingdom 
was  infefted  by  inva&ona  of  the  Scots.    Edward 
indeed  pofiefled  alh  that  prudence  and  valour 
vfatch  were  neceiTary  to  have  reduced  the  ifland 
to  a  ftate  of  traoquillity ;  but  his  prcijea  of  con- 
({oering  ScotUHid  left  him.  Httle  Icnfure  to  attend 
to  the  diftiafted  ftate  d  Ireland.    He,  however, 
ient  his  inandate  to  the  piielates  of  Ireland^  re- 
qoiring  them  to  mterpofe  their  fpidtuai  authority 
for  compOfing  the  public  dKocders.    About  the 
iaine^ttnie*  the  Irtlh  who  lay  contiguous  to  the 
£ngB(h,  and  who  dwelt  among,  thein,  prefented 
a  petition  to  the  king,  offering  to  pay  him  8000 
nerksf  upoa  conditioQ  that  they  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  Englifti.  fubjeaa.   To  thisper 
tition  he  retunied  a  favourable. anfwer;  but  his 
rood  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  liq^n^oua 
aobibty,  who  knewtfajit  tbefe  laws  would  have 
Gontroaled  tbeir  rapacitiestnd.oppreffiona.  Similar 
petitions  were  repeatedly  prefcnt^,  but  as  often 
defeated;  though  ibme  means  were  nfed  for  the 
peace  of  the  kii^ gdom,  fuch  as  the  frequent  callipg 
of  parliaments,  appointing  iherifiPB  in  fogie  new 
counties,  &c. .  Thefe  me#ns  were  not  entirely 
wittiout  eSMt.    They  ferv«^d  lo  give  fome  check 
to  the  difbrdera  of  the  realm.    The  incurfions  of 
the  natives  were  reprefled*  aad  the  Englifli  lords 
began  to  live  on  better  terms  with  each  other.  In 
131*1  under  Edward  II.  the  moftr  powerful  of 
them  wer#  reeoacUcd  by -the  auvrriage  of  Maurice 
ted  Thomas JPit8i.Joba# -^texwards  the  beads  of 
YolXILPartI. 
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the  tUuftrious  hoofeaof^Defmoii  ^and  Kiftlare,'fd 
two  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ulfter*    But  Juftat 
tiiia  happy  period,,  wheft  the  nation  feened  tl^ 
have  fome  profpea  of.  tranquiUUy,  more  dread*^ 
M  calamities  v^ere^  about  to  uke  place.    ThO 
Scots  had  juft  recovered  their  liberty  wider  Ro^ 
bert  Bruce,  and  wc9re  in  no  danger  of  beinl^  agaua 
.fnflaved  by  a  forejgn  power. .  Edward^  Kobert'a 
brother,  as  a  teoompence.  fi9r  his  fervices,  do* 
manded  a  ihare  of  the  royal  authority.   This  wm 
refufed  by  Robert,  and  Edward  was  ialiafied  by 
being  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crevro.    But 
the  king,  conQderlng  the  neoefiity  of  finding  o«r 
fome  employmet>t  for  a  youth  of  fuch  ao  alpiriog 
.difpo^tion,  pointed  out  to  him  the  ifland  of  Ire* 
land,  the  conqueliof  which  would  be  eafy,  on 
account  of  the.diilraaed  ftate  iir  which  it -^moft 
always  was,,  and  which-would  make  him  an'kido- 
pendent  foverelgn«    -This  prppoial  was. eagerly 
embraced  by  Edward,  and  every  thing  -oece^arjr 
Jor  the  expedition  got  ready.    On  the  ^yth  of 
.  May  1315,  he  landed  00  the  N£.'  coall  of  hchmd 
with  6000  men,  to  aQert  hif-  claim  to  the  fovo« 
reignty.    The  Iriih  lotds  of  Ulfter^  «4io-ba4  in- 
vited and  e^ooutaged  him  to  this  entetprtie* 
flocked  to  hia  ftandard,  ahd  prepared  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  00  the  commeo  <nemy. .:  T^heir 
progrefs  was  marked  by  delblation  and  oamage. 
TheEngliih  fet tiers  were  Qaugbtered,  or  driven 
from  their  pofleilions,  their  caftles  levelled  with 
the  ground)  and  their  jtowns  fet  on  fire.  TheEng. 
lifli  lords  were  neither  prepared  to^efift  theinvafion» 
nor  fufficientty  united  among  tbemfelves.    The 
confequence  was,  that  the  enemy  for  fome  time 
met  with  no  interruption..  An  intolerable  fcard* 
ty  of  proviGons,  however,  prevented  firuce  fjrom 
purAiing  his  advantages;  and  though,  his  brother 
landed  in  Ireland  mth  a  powerful  army,  the  fa* 
i^in^  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  elTential 
fervice.    The  forces ,  which  he .  left  behind.  him» 
howeveri' proved  of  confiderable  advantage,  and 
by  their  affiftance  he  took  Carrickfergua..  The 
tenrible  devaftations  committed  by-  Bruce  and  hii 
aflbciates,  now  induced  fome  Engiifh  lords  to  en- 
ter into  an  aflbciation  to  defend  theirpoflefiEums^ 
and  repel  thefe  invaders.    For  jthis^purpofe,  .they 
.caired  a  confiderabie  body  of /orces  iiv^boxomin^ 
to  an  engagement  with  Fedljm  prince. of.  Coo- 
haught,  one  of  Bruce's  pnaoipal  allies,  aitirely 
idefeated  and  killed  him. with  8000' of  his  men* 
This  defeat,  however,  had  very  little  tSk&  on  tlfo 
■operations  of  Edward.  He  ravaged  the  country  to 
the  walls  of  Dublin,  traveried  the  diftrij^  of  OSom 
/y,  and^  penetrated  into  Muafter,  deftrcfyiog  every 
tbiojp  wiUi  fire  and  fword.    The  Englifii  conti- 
nued to  augment  their  army,  till  at  laft  it  anMwnted 
to  30,000  men  ;  and  then  Bruce»  00  longer  Mt 
to  oppofe  fuch  a  force,  retired  into  Ulfter.    Hie 
retreat  lyas  effeaed.  with  great  difficulty;. and 
during  the  time  of  h:is  inadivtty,  the.dillrefles  of 
his  army  increafcd  to  luoh  a.  d^ree,  that  they  are 
fi^  to  have  fed;  upon:  the.  bodies  of  their  deed 
companions.    At  laft  an  end  was  put  to  the  fuC* 
ferings  and  the  life  of  this  adventucer  in  the  ba^ 
|tle  of  £)undalk,  in  1518,  where.hewaa  defeiled 
and  killed  by  the  EugliOi  under  Sir  Robert  Bit^ 
miogbana.    A  brave  Engliih  knight,  named  Jlf^su 
jwp  had  n^i^  forpdod  tf^mMNtticf  Bi«ea^pitti 
Sa  felL 
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§AK  wiWlhwatsgMfh  bad  kiUed  ekfli biM; 
the  body  «f  MafttUs  beiof^  foU«d»  after  the  battM^ 
Ib^eibctard upon thattJf Brace.  The kitiK #f SeM 
tod  been  advaftdhg^  «Mi  powerful  foccobt«t6 
4ds  brodnfr :  BUt  Mv^anir  cooftd^t  of  lA^tOff^ 
f«fbM  to  w4it  his  arrtvil ;  ««d  Robm,M  heafh% 
«f  hs8  bvothte's  dcstb«  inftan«ly  r^iH^d, 
• '  f»MlftbLAiiD;Hi«T«iiv  of^  Fitoei  tifBDVArn 
•ob  EdwauiI Bubcs;  td the  tttJictiHD  orl^e/t- 
•mfio'fe  LA.tr.  The  Meat  bf  the  flecttflh  imtii. 
d^ididb^t  put  fl»  ebd  totbe  dlftUrbahcedtsf  fhk 
HiAliap^f  <eiiuiitry.  The  cofitentfobi  of  tbe  Etig- 
iifh  with  4ne  anbCber,  of  the  tridi  wKh  the  Btt§- 
Ittht  fand  ainoh^  theiii«^lee»,  ftiH  k^pltbemtid 
•taa  Aate  <dr.  tfau  ittdiaft  Vartoiiy  ttid  couMfofi. 
TheMcnbf fidwerd  IK,  (lR><leii not  imieh  inOiie 
f emM^lt;  tbeiT.  pito^dtdj^  ttrbet  bM  Mm.  He 
-  #![»  nioindch  takdn  is|!^*«7iHi  ih^  Idea  Hf  <:Mi|tiei^. 
-ibg  Ffaeevi  to  pny  mniib  regAn)  to  tl^e  ftttJerMs 
of  iretandv  The  eAhbppy*peopk)  hideed^  ftftfi- 
bl«  bf^tfaelf  owt)  mifo-ies,  ieHMmteA  the  Itibg  lb 
tadietTO  iH  his  fvbjeas  lb  It^mi  tb  a  pAtidpfttidD 
of  die  EkifUfli  UwBt  bat  6)ie  ^etftidh  beMg  deff- 
^  eeM  as  «lbal  t^  i!hi^  chief  ^overbor>  end  taid  be- 
fore tbe'perliaA^ntf  it  >llpai  eMiefr  climde^Ubely 
>de<e«ted  or  ttprnlf  hj^eM.  A  new  feene  of  til- 
'iniil  a»d  bloadiMd  efifti€d|  which  At  left  produ- 
•ced  att'otder  Ardifei  thtelsttt^,  prohlbkitt^  alt  Iriih- 
rmerty  orEiigliihthen  married  and  hlLvttog  efttetes  in 
(IrtftaM,  fnin.  beering  any  public  office  whbteVef. 
•«-Tbii,  Infti^ad  of  promoting  peaee^  iricfealbd  tbe 
*ditedert  and  at  lalt  produced  A  iefhobllratiee 
:ii^am  the  fitates  ttiet  at  Kilkentoy,  in  which  tMy 

Si^vouily  complain  not  only  of  the  difofder^  df 
e  tbin^dom»  but  olfo  of  the  eohdud  bf  the  king 
'bimiiett'  in  tHeedia  9  and  to  this  remenArance  the 
^kibg^i^' a  gracious  an^e)-4  iti  order  to  jpructid? 
fticmi  Iroiand  the  fuoetfufs  he  wkited  ki  hit^xpe* 
dittob  a^itnit  France.  But  mere  pn»^ifes«  bhaf- 
•lifbid'  by  vrgotoiis  eJMhtion,  ctMid  #hake  nd  alter. 
ijEtfOtt  In  the  fta^e  of  a  kingdoAi  Invdlred  lb  fb 
jnhach.Mifery,  The  dil^rdeVar  ftt  lallr  bec^kne  in- 
afdp^ortable  to  the  inhabitahtt  themfelresi  eiid  k 
-fatiii^ment  was  fubimoned  in  i^tf,  the  relbl!  df 
««Mdb  was  the  fiunous  ftatate  «t  KtLicitiiiirv'. 
\T&l8  Ahtute  rtmld  not  prdmi>(«  the  peace  of  the 
^ihgdoA.'  InfttfvA  of  remdvin^  the  toitaofi^  be- 
twbeiiraht-natb^e  Irift  and  Englifh,  it  fftknifeftiy 
tbnte^  to  incmafe  H.  During  ih^  Wbdle  of  tfafe 
.reigii,'therefore,  the  Irilh  gouemtaent  cbtttfnn^ 
jgl^atJrdilhrdered  and  embroiled*.  The  fen^lifli 
4^trtfs^  gndbillf  declined)  -Md  tde  oonneai^^ 
f^  tBetkitog's  fu^efty  u-tth  taebrf^^il  inhabitahts, 
^Wffjii^weri  by  their  ticHiity  and  neeelRiry  ifit>6-- 
•etniHe^ib  dei))ite  #f  an  lef^al  injiinAibne,  bUtj^d 
Jibe  king  to  rtlai  the  ftteirlty  of  the  ftattite  of  Kif- 
^^ufi  i%  cafes 'Wbet«  tkey  prdired  iropraaic*bW, 
ADFoppieOif e.  Tthe  perpetual  hoftBity,  howevH*, 
lb  which  the  diffiittnt  parties  lived,  pi-oVed  ah  uf. 
IketM  bar  to  bhe  introduAleil  df  thofi;  atts  Which 
miDtriblite  totbeoomf^rt  idd  refinedi^nt  STIntn- 
Aeind.  Even  foreign  mekthkr^*  <id^l'd'Adt  ^^^htrb 
aitb  Aicba  dangerode  edUnttf  ^kkonl'mim  iif 
•^tedttod  l>am  the  thMUb.  The  >^r|^etua1  fac- 
teffioo  ofn^iw  adfenturrfs  f^oftfc  EngUtW^  ftVved 
'Odlyto.iiAemedidenrion^  infteM  of 'inttodbefAjg 
.  -aBy  u^Qeatial  kbpreveme«t.  Lawyers  fiibt  iVotn 
*  ^^^mt'iimuMl^itBf^tMmmti  If  «lef  ddfw 


TOBt  \  nd%  jni^tt^»  falni  /Mi|iiMitiff  ^oM  Ifcc  e^ 
jecWofcOmphdwr,  Tbe  Mt^f  Weee  a  difeiryft- 
vcAting  rBce«  totidly  liiftimccQ  by  thvciWvn.  1' 
ten  pMaM  wem*  «tniatoblf  iride  tbe  infbrior 
'Sigeifti  of  gmtAmedt  id  ctdbS^Nvg  tiereet^sAdnn* 
€flg  war  agnittft  die  IriSi  eneteyvf  >6ut  i»cre  nbt 
Tb  be  enticed 'into  ihlivWtlbe^'dMpe'by  femn* 
-idncet  from  the  ettibei|aer«  Atteddasde  tn  pv- 
Mimebt  they  drtttled  as  the  gttetift  bardfliip; 
uRd  eltber  reedrted-  to  kneih  etdttfea>to  even  tbe 
pennlty-df  ibtaoe^  cr  fued  iothe  knfgbo  be  ei- 
eM|>ted  by  pneot*  fttm  cMtteibutihig  oe  kffentnil^ 
to  tbbfe  lawi  bf  wMeh  tbey  frtreto  be  gDvenni. 
hi  thte  defi!BHiblem«Utlob  tbe  kihgdosi  coott. 
Ifued  till  tbe  timetBr  Henry  Vlli  wbo  laid  the  foea- 
ditSon  of  tbe  Mutt  cbdliiatk)n  of  tfte  Trfib,  ai 
b«at1bdtdclftbeSl%Mindtfoil.  Tbisbediea. 
IftI  bf  enieUfig  ftNtie  ftldtary  lewe,  wad  appoint- 
h^  ftitbful  and  aaSte  ^teknort  to  fee  tbem  p^t 
iti  eaecbHob*  Of  thefe  gtntiuora  Sir  £dwird 
^oyniibg  coatrMiyied  mam  than  iny  other  to  the 
trahqtlillity  df  riir  ftaee.  Duridg  bit  ddmimftn. 
tted  WAt  enaaed  tbe  lawknbWirbf  tbenameof 
PoVn tad's  LaWf  and  wbteH  bath  fince  been  the 
(bhjeet  t>f  mtxth  poUtieal  debate.  (8ee  Flooi, 
*l*  X.)  The  ddrport  cf  it  waa*  That  no  pariU- 
mebt  fhodld  be  Md  in  that  ifland  witbont  firft 
giving  notk!e  to  tb^  king  t)f  Sngtand*  and  at- 
^ualdting  bite  wkb  tbe  adla  to  be  palTed  hi  that 
parliamenl ;  neither  flKmld  any  feift  piSed^  or  any 
parliament  held,  wftbovt  tbe  approbation  of  tbe 
kibg  and  couneil,  betieemed  valid.  Thus  was  the 
pbWer  of  the  turbaMt  baimm  giva^  brokca ; 
and  tbe  gOferAor^  dot  hatiug  it  ia  bis  power  to 
aflbiuble  parliaments  when  be  plcafed»  became  a 
peribn  of  dittCb  led  conie^nencb.  Tbe  whok 
IHib  leelflalttre  aMb  becaate  depeadciic  on  that  of 
£ngkitidK  and  bath  oontihoed  to  be  fe»  eVet  fiac^, 
till  the  Unioot  in  itoOb 

{tn.)  lasiaNi),  msMkY  ofv  baoat  tab  es- 
TAbLisMMeitT  OP  P»iFbtda's  law*  *ro  rat  ac« 
nvcrtoN  or  Tda-ABaats  vaota  Q.  £u2a- 
^etn.  From  ItbU'4iaie  We  ihay  dbte  ttie  reviral 
of  the  Engli^  pbwerin  Jrebfad ;  M«i  Which  die 
^eofliOi  war  to  tbb  ttiae  df  GdWard  U.  had  gri- 
daally  dedinM  ibto  a  lUiftnMe  and  precarions 
ftite  df  weakbefh.  The  aMiority  of  tbe  croam, 
Whieh  bad  been  deliedi  iafbited,  and  itjeOsd, 
^«tbtt  la  thefiasrifli  terrild^ri  #aa  teftbrad  and  coa- 
'SnBed>  and  .Che  i^belKoua  vlgonmOy  «ppofed  and 
-fuppl^iTedi  Tbe  Telgabrf  df  tbe  British  crown 
^o^r  the  \lrhole  body  of  Uie  Irlfiit  which  in  fonner 
reigns  feemed  to  hate  been  totbUy  fbi|^tten»  was 
now  formally  dbibied  and  affertcdv  and  Ibme  of 
the  molt  fcfbdoue  obiefttf na  by  thek  manritge 
lihMiiteafohs  became  the  beewed  frieiida  of  tiie 
Snglifh  pt^wer.  An  IgtMudnfoua  tnbotev  oi\M 
Me  Bla^k  natt,  WM  Meed  paid  to  fonte  darf- 
tains  I  but  their  hoMlitWa  weie  oppoled  and  cbaf* 
tiftd,  abd  even  in  thdr  own  diftiiaa  they  wnt 
tnede  to  ftel  ttm  fbpertority  of  EogHfli  govcio- 
meht.  DurbiK  tbe  leign  of  Henry  Vill^  tbe  irifii 
iXnAH  Wfit  negkdted;  and  the  diteifen  which 
bSd  bniy  bieA  cheeked,  and  never  thoroeghly 
•eradiCiMl)  retdrbMK  They  were  fuftber  proDP- 
%ed  by  the  InboMtkMis  in  religiob  wbioh  the  kiif 
iirttWxIikced,  knd  wMcb  Were  eacecdin^  diflgre^ 
mt  both  tb  EttgUOK  end  bUk^  TRm  fidbnni- 


^  ^     _  W<iMe4t%Niikf$MApr9grefm   t|P»  pFf  WM^  James  L 
thdii8h(toi|iT»'4ttnQr^lie  trigs  Pf]®wai4  VI.    '  *" 

«d  e?eitetlie migoif  lQiirm'M»lT«  f'oi'Kaf)  the 
pcHkuHon  ffid  ftol  Nsum  tliill»9v, 


many  FroUiC- 
tuts^ied  talnlMA  toaffmd  Itb?  QM(e»'4  crvwltj. 
1%^  waAinnrifflnit  #1  die  S|«mard$  ^g^bft.  Q,  ;£- 
liiabeib  medud  th^  friflb  la  £i!e<b  iBfuvreaiflls. 
Tfaefciag9f3paia,«id«d»  tiot  qqly  «m:9Nlti|od 
Hie  utim  jiitiu^  iaiamaiooiv  liwt.a^allf  mt 
'.#««r  troppp^  lAft.thcn  ^a  driving  out  th«  Bog- 
figialtogitlwfc  TldtthfifiMdwtfaiiigbeBeaed; 
*bot  the  g^miaids,  inM  ifectag.aii  amy  of  Itiih 
itfntcd  bf  ab  lunidfia  <tf  ikOrmmmt  mte  fo 
WMli'«WiolDad»  lt|at  Jthey  tfttficaderfi4  ali  Ihe 
yhceiMylHVl^madg.tliMfeliitPtliiafterf  q^  aod 
cvn  oMrad  «b  affift  ah4.  SagUA  iaf  redutipg  the 
rtbclil  «lMtiglk  th0^ili<toMtdcct|it  af  thainaiit- 
anee;  'TlMeimftqitaeai»asi/Uitt.thalrilh  fivcre 
mable  td  canryioo  tlieim)  and  the  gia^TtBbely 
<yNea1afTiaoireii,«flrTiDaitttf rafter  pMaabtroa- 
tiierf  aikd  aaAai  ivroi  obiigbd'  to  fubmit.  He 
M  upan  hit  koaes^bcfore  tMriUputy,  fialitioaad 
for  tMity,  3M<l^tttfcnte^  hit  .Aibflntfliatt  in  tbe 
fioft  atuple  aaiDoad  He  aanladNi  4li0  jqueen^fl 
|7aiioil$otfdifiilie«iidq;>*'ai|g.madilyiked  tor  be 
ieftoT6d  t#  bw  dIgoitA  aad^tbb  ftata  of  a  fu^Moft^ 
wk'tob  be  bad  jdftly  (oMtaL .:  He  ftoottnced  Ibe 
aamrofO^jgWA  wbic*riie:h«d  kfibadMl  on  ac- 
count  af  Ibe  great  sfeneaatidniBi  wbiob  it  was  hdd 
aaoBgtfaa'IfKb;..  Hrhli^flBd  ^  ffarti^Dowv, 
«Hi  air  dafiaadcMoy  ^is^  oa  th^  .crown  or.£iig- 
bad ;  refigned  all  dihn toaii^laiida  asc^t  fiiith 
aaftoold  be  e<mfeiTed  dpOn  biat  by  tetterr  patent ; 
promifing  to  afllft  laabaMhiag  ib  ^aiiaioiis  loM- 
t^nns,  and  eftiabliftiing^Jaw  itatf  oivHitt.  among  bis 


Ireland  bepn^^ujif- 

dm^^  qnSr  4i&ren^  ^ppearanep  undcr^*  J^p^es 

4*  V^i^ft  j#ly  valped  liii^relf  i^pon  ^oixusiting.t^e 

•W^  Pf  pwop»  and  mjdiB  }t  hjs.ftudy^wfce 

»Us  b^rl^^rPUB  iTf^  f^bJ£^8,    By  repeated,  com^- 

fft^s  and  rebelUopfy  a  VfUi  tradt  of  )^d  iia4  if- 

<^eM^4  to  t^e  fVQwii  in  iix  nortbecn  cpufi;^» 

.Tfj:9<»Bfii  n^i\v  pftlted  Pou»ig:fl4  Tyrpqe^  I>ejTy, 

..fcm^nj^)i»  C^vap,  and  Armaj[h^  amoi^^ting  (a 

■fbout  5<>0iOoo  acfCf  i  a  trad  ^  coij^nti:^  ^Y^Md 

witi».i9fQ9d6>  w^re  faoels  find  baiiditti  found  a  ^- 

gMre-refufc.    J^e^  re(9|ved  tp  4V^^<&  9f  ^)^c 

laqds  »q  mcb  a  iQ^ifiacr  ijia^might  introduce  ^U  Ue 

b^py  ponfej^uenccs  of  peace  afi4  9H)Uvft^'i«  ^^ 

/Bayfed  fuFvcys  to  be  i^ken  of  th^  Cever4  ^oui^t^'a 

wbere  the  neW'feitUeffie^t^.w^  to  t>G^  eftaUlA^ed ; 

^  d(^(^ribed^rti«ui9rly  \hp  ^^te  of  e^cb ;  pennted  ^fit 

tbe  ^tOfttfona  ^opeir  for  tl)e  (Micdiqps  qf  tqv^is 

and  caftlps ;  ^elinent^d  chara^e^s  of  the  Iriih 

chieftam8»  tbe.  fnanoer  ifi  vrhicb  tbey  ibou^d  . 

tueatedy  tba  tomper  and  circuqift'^nces  or  ifie  ; 

inbabitanM»  tbe  rtgH^s.of  ibe:9ew  p^rcba 

'and  tbe  cJaimf  of  both  ;  together  with  t^  iriiQ 

'dnnentf  to  fbrqier  plapt^tiqnsy  s^nd  the  fnethcds 

. j^f  r9nK>ving  theixu    At  bis  inft^nce  it  JRf^.  r^W- 

-  ed,  that  tbe  peribf|s  to  wbpm  .Ma44  w*^  tiPign^d 

.ftoaid  b^eifber  ne^  underts^kers  from  Gre^t  %i- 

taiuy  efp^ially  fccMB  $cotlaiidi  ofjcrvit^s^  f  s  tlx^y 

.^vere  aaUrd}  i*^*  nen  w^  hsf4  ^oje  (ova^  ti^e 

jfiv^d  in: Ifjelaridi  either  i».civilpr  military  ^f^s^ 

.^r  f^dlriOi  ^hifftaips  of-  cupt^insr    J^moag  t|e 

laft  were  incl^fl  even  tbqfi?  Jri(h  >i^b9  P^  ep- 

gaged  in  <0'Nfa)'a  rebyelUpn,  and  fti^  harbqur^d 

:  f(?a<et  difi:Qnt4n|l|.    To.  gvn  thiegi,  if  pqffiblei  ^y 

favour  and  len^tyi  t^^y  iwere  ^reat^d  i^ith  par^i- 


people.     Thm  lord  liap^ty^  on'^tbc  port  of 'the  .^Hilar  indulgence-    Tb^ir  under-t^{x<uita  s^ci  SfT' 


€u«en,  proMifed  a'  ftrit'patdDn  td  boD  and  all  bis 
feHowers;  t^btmMf'tbQtcftotfatiDnaf  fahl^ood 
tnd  hoRoiiva,  with  a'  ntw  patent -^<|r  ids  bnds, 
eictpt  fome  (lOrtTontf  Tcferved  for  certain  cbief- 
Isias  reecifed  into  ffftotw,  and-fbme  for  tbt  ufe  of 
EngliA  gavrifona.  No  iiMintBent  now  remained 
^tbis  kingdiim  «rbo  bad  not  afked  or  obtained 
mtrcy.  MaAy»  Metd,  were  drtren  by  neceffity 
t^  the  eentittentt  and  ctumed  aiubfiftmee  by  fcr- 
vis;  in  tbe  armies  of-^iAln^  ami  tbos  a  race  of 
Irifl]  eailea  was  traivcd  to  zrw^  fiDed  with  a  ma- 
ligaaat  refeatment  agahift  tbe  Snglifb.  Thus  tbe 
booottr  of  peduanig  all  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  crown 
af  Sngflaod  in  this  ifiandf  after  a  continued  eoa- 
M  fer  440  yean*  was  veferved  for  tbe  arms  of 
£lixabetb.  The  gbaftliaeft  of  fomnse  and  de&bi* 
boa  was  now  Ibmewhat  enKvened  bytbereftosf- 
tkm  of  tranquillity.  Indeed,  fiom  tbe  moft  authen- 
tic accouBta»  the  prices  of  proTifiona  were  $0 
h\^  tbatf  confideriiig  tbe  value  ol  moaey  «t  that 
time,  it  ia  Ibrprifiag  bow  tba  inbabkanls  coiikl 
^b&ft.  From  on  account  pf  tbe  rates  of  provi- 
fioas  takeo  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  ia  x(i«a»  it 
sppesrst  tbal  wheat  bad  rifrn  from  36s.  to  9I.  tbe 
4Q»tcr;  betleyn^tlromxos.  to  OS.  the  barrel; 
tet  man  inm  5s.  t«  las.  tba  banel »  peaie  from 

C40S.  the  pcob ;  oatafrem  3S.ad.  toaoa  tbe 
}  beef  frem  a4s.  gd.  to  gS.  tbe  carcale;  mot- 
toa  mm  3a.  to  ada.  the  eaccaie ;  veal  from  10^ 
^  s  9^  ^  oaiealb  { tbeJamb  f ram  s  td.  to  ds,  and 
^rkfrom  gs.toaos« 
(S3»)  lagtAV^^  mSTWT  or  T9E  ciui%nj^ 


lomts  weie  avowed  to  be  of  their  own  religion ; 

>^and  wbil^  ajl  the  olber  planters  w^re  obliged  f o 

'  t^yi^e  tbeoatb  oi^ltsgi^^e,  they  wefe  tacitly  tx- 
oepted.    Tbe  fef yitora  ^^en  aUowed  to  take  th^r 

.ienaataekbsf  ^"991  Xra)Md  or  J^ritain.  The  Bii- 
ti&  undektakeffi  w^rf  con^qed  to  t))eir  own  coup- 
Ufm^n  In  tb^  pJU9|AtionB  which  bad  been  fc^* 
mealy  attemptfd*  ibft  )ri(h  and  ^aglifli  had  ^^an 
mixed  togel^ev,  in  the  \kQ^^  th^  tb^  ^rmpr 
would  have  learned  civiKty  and  induftry  from  tlpe 

"latter^  But  eggerifn^  bad  nqw  ^ifcoverfd,  th^t 
this  iatercourjr  frcvfd  only  tp  make  the  I|i][h  ea- 
yy  tbe  Superior  comforts  pf  tbeur  £ngli(b  neigh- 
boursy  and  to  takt  the  advantage  of  fi  fr«e  accdfs 
to  their  boufeato  fteal  their  goods  apd  plot  againft 
Ibabr  lives.  It  ^as  therefor?  deemed  aeceiTary  to 
•pbnt  tbem  in  Separate  quarters  s  aod  iq  th^  choice 
4kf  tbefe  fitustionfi  tJtie  rrrpra  of  former  times  were 
oasefiilly  cone ded.  The  oHgin^  E^glith  ad^ea. 
turerst  on  their  fir(fc  fettlement  in  Ireland^  w^e 
captivated  by  the  fi^r  appe^^^nce  pf  tbe  pl^n  9^t^ 
open  diAiifts.  Here  tbey  era<[^ed  tbeir  caftles  anjd 
%abitdtiona$  and  forced  tbe  old  natives  into  tlie 
woods  and  mountaini^  th^ir  natural  fprtrefles. 
Tbem  tbey  kept  tbenUelves  unknoivn,  living 
tbe  milk  of  their  kine,  without  hufbandry  o^  ii 
lage ;  there  tbey  inoreafed  tp  ipcredible  i^u^- 
bers;  there  tbey  held  their  aOembliess  and  form- 
ed their  eonfpbacies  without  difcoYsry.  But  apvv 
tbe  noftherb  Iviih  were  pUced  in  the  moft  open 
and  aoc^flible  parts  of  the  eouatry«  wber^  thpy 
w^l^  lie  under  tbe  olofe  inipe^ion  of  their  pe^b- 
Ssa  bbur6» 


i  K  % 


htmrtf  ind  be  g^ualty  h.io.taate6  to  agncufture 
and  the  mechanic  arta«  To  the  Britifti  ^ventB- 
roi  were  afligned  places  of  the  greateft  ftrengfh 
and  comtnand ;  to  the  fervitora,  Aationc  of  'fbe 
^reateft  danger,  and  greateft  advantage  to  the 
crown ;  but  as  thh  appeared  a  peculiar  hardflitpt 


•(.  -m  !) 
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grants  in  the  emnty  bl  Deny p tfe0f«Bgri|BBd  m 
expend  L.ao»ooo  on  tfcfe  plantatkm,  ta  batld  the 
cities  of  Londonderry  aad  Coleraio*  tad  ftipvlatfd 
for  fucb  privilege  ai  migtM  niake  tlieirieCtiemcBU 
ObnTenient  aad  reipe^Ue.  Am  ccfeapaa^t  force 
iifdw  neceflary  to  proted  this^  inluit  pboitatioo,  the 


they  were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  uh-  Ifing,  to  fuppd^th^  obaite^  Jnftitiittd  tbe  cnkr 
til  the  country  ihould  be  quietly  and  completdy  -of  BAaoMBTSy  all  heMtitaiy  dlgaftfv  t!>  be  con- 
planted.    The  experience  of  ages  had  ibown  tfie  "f^Hitfd  on  a  Dnb&ber  noteaceeddig  loa;  each  of 


inconvenience  of  enormous  grants  to  paitlcolar 
lords,  attended  with  fucb  privileges  as  obftro^ed 
the  adminiftration  of  civil  government;  and,  eten 
In  the  late  reign,  favourite  undertakers  had  been 
gratified  with  fuch  portions  qf  land  as  they.'were 
by  no  means  able  to  plant.'  But*  by  the  new 
fcheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided  info 
three  different  proportions;  conflfting  of  rboot 
l50o«  or  leoo  Engiifh  acres.  To  prevent  all  dif* 
putes  between  the  undertakers*  their  fettlements 
'in  the  refpeftive  diftri^  were  to  be  determined 
by  lot.  Eftates  were  afiigned  to  all*  to  be  held  of 
•  them  and  their  hehis.  The  undertakers  of  3000 
■  acres  were  to  hold  of  the  king  -in  eajnte  ;  thofe  of 
X500,  by  khight's'fervice;  thofe  of  1000,  mcom- 
xnon  foccage.    THe  firi^  were  to  build  a  caftle. 


^ttom^^on  pafflng  hiapateflt,>>vasfoiMrrttitotlie 
bcchequer  fuoh-a  fiwi  aalwdnltt  nMhitata  30  awn 
in  Ulfter  for  j  years,  it  td^jdaiiy  {Myii&  But  fcane- 
ly  had  the  lands  been  alldtled  td  the  dtflbeot  pa- 
tentees, wb^n  coriTidetttblatpartibaaiveierecUiai- 
edbytheckma^AatrltightfiiLpBapcrtT*  And 
to  teluKl  ite  teteaof  the  ttortbem  bifliQprics 
^eeai^mbalalM^  jbotfK'h^.Itbe  itftKpaliODi  of  the 
irifti'loras^  and  the3BtaiaasB#i^aleDtces^  that  they 
fcaicely  aforded:s  cmnpettott  orach  Jefs  an  ho- 
noaiaMe^  pro«ifi0n:farineBjaf  woitfi  and  leaia* 
iag,.whi]e  tii«fb%tf  thepaiflfcbial  bkrgy  «a£ 
ftMtiaoTe  tiepldralde.>^  Mdft  Cft*  tbe  nprthem 
chwches  bad*{Aeeo:dtefa^  ddb-<4f»i  m  the  wan, 
or  bad  £alleii:t9faaiB  r  the  iMMicesv^veR  finall, 
and  ehbtr  AimaftiBp  keptiby  tlie.liifliofii,iB  the 


and  tnclofe'a  ftrong  conrt^ard,  or  Aa<umy  ak  it  «lnnlyL6f  domttetidAttLflr  ir^aeftradotti  or  filled 
was  called,  within  4  years;  the  ad  to  finiih  a  houfe  '.with  mtniftera  ki  (otadafimi  Ulheit  vScomt*  The 
and  bawn  within  1  years;  the  3d  to  inclofi^  add  laretched  flock .^avis  .tblilly  abladpfifid ;  >aad  for 
a  bawn:  the  firft  were  to  fettle  upon  their  lands,  '  tndity  years  diriae.iaaDce  Jiad  laot  bc«a  a^cd  in 
within  three  years,  '4B  able  meil  of  Bnglifii  "br  iinrypanih  cfauicfa'of.'Oifteif  (exoM  iaidtiesand 


Sbottiifa  bhth,  to  be  rMuced  to  «o  faminefr^  to 
keep  a  demefne  of  600  'acresin  their  own  handl ; 
to  have  4  fee-farmers  on  xao  actes  each ;  fix  leafe- 
holders,  each  on  too  aeres;  -and  on  the  reft,  8 
families  of  hufbandmen^  artificers,  and  cbttageit. 


yrfartowns.TDtemedythcfe'abiife(i»aadtomake 

liiame  pn^ner  ^oMfico  &€  thj&  inftxH^ionVf  a  peo- 

:  fdeimnerlbditf  lanlentabl^  i^ooruice,  K*  Jame» 

catlainedrtfaat  aU  xcdHKaiefaical  lande  flioukt  be  re- 

ftonedtait(idr>fBfifeaaivierfeer  Mi  oburches,  aud 


The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations  pr^  *  that  alHaa^sfiioold  be  deemed  cec]efiafti<^  iron 
portionably,  Allwere,  fbr  ]five  yeara,  to  reflde  -  which' biJlhopa  bad-iafoan^  timet  aeeeifed  rents 
upon  their  lands,  either  in  ^H(bn,  Or  by  ftieh  tiorpenfioaartfaat  aompOfitiOAt  frould  be  made 
agents  as  ihould  be  approted  by  the  ftate,  and  to  {^ii^  the  pateotect  for  the  file  of  catbedral 
keep  a  Sufficient  quantity^bf  arms  for  their  de-  chnrches^  the-refideaoaaofHbiflMfpa  aad.  digaita- 
fence.  The  Britifh  and iei^tors  ^tre not  to alie*  .ries, and otherehuapeh  laada  which  wei^ not  in- 
nate their  lands,  to  mere'^Ifini',  or  to  demife  aify  l.tended  to  beconveyed^to  thema  whc^were  to  re- 
prortions  of  them  to  fuctf  perfons  as  ihould  refaie  ioeiveeqaivalents  if  ^^  compcHiaded  frealy ;  or 
to  take  the  oaths  to  ^overrtmettt;  they  were <«o    elfe  to  be  deprivad^of ^Jtheir  t«teat9|^?aa  the  king 


let  them  at  determined  rents,  anfl  for  no  fhorter 
term,  than  11  years.!  The  houfts  of  their,  te- 
Yiants  were  to  be  built,  after  the  Bngliftrlafhion,  in 
towns  or  villages.  They  had*  power  to  erett 
xnanors,  to  hold  courts   barOa,.  and  to  create 

'tenures.*  The  old  natives,  whole  tenures -were 
granted  in  fee-fimple,  to  be  held  in  foccage,  ^e^e 
allowed  the  lame  privileges.  -They  were  enjoin- 
ed to  fet  their  lands  at  certain  rents,  and  fbr  ttle 
like  terms  aS  the  other  undertakers;  to  take  no 
Irifh  exadions  fi'om  their  inferior  tenants,  and  to 
oblige  them  t6  forfake  their  old  Scythian  cilftom, 

.  of  wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place 

'for  pailure,  or  ereagbtirtg,  as  they  called  it :  to 
dwell  in  towns,  and  conform  to  the  Bngliib  man- 
ner of  hufbandry.  An  annual' rent  from  all  the 
lands  waareferved  to  the  crown  fbr  every  60  £ng- 

'  lifh  acres,  6s.  Id.  from  the  undertakers,  los.  from 
fenrtton,  and  138. 4d.  from  Irifb  natives.  Bui  for 
two  years  they  were  exempt  from  iuch  payments, 
except  the  natives,  who  were  not  fubjeA  to  the 

-charge  of  tranfportatiom  What  gave  credtt  to  this 
undertaking,  was  the  part  which  ^he  city  of  Lon- 
ddki  took  i0  iu  The  corporation  accepted  of  l^r;ge 


-wa»  deceived  iirhb  \gnot,  "aad  the  po0elBons  re- 
':Aored  to  the  church.  rTo^'prond^or  the  inierior 
-^ergy,  the  bifliopa  were  mq^^to  refi^n  all  their 
impropHationV  Aid  "relinquifli   the  titbea  paid 
them  out  of  parities/ tp  the  ce^pe^ive  incum- 
bents; fbr  which  I  ample  r^xunpenca  waa  matk 
'  out  of  the  king^s  lands.   £very  pfopcatiaa  atlo^ 
•ted  to  ubdertakera  was  mad^  a  parifli^  with  z 
parochial  rchurch  to  each.    Tbe-incunibeiits,  be- 
fides  their  tithea  aad  datiet,  Jiad  glebe  lands  a(- 
figned  to  themof  60* 9a,  or  lao acres^ according 
to  the  extent  of  their  pari&ea.'   To  provide  for  a 
fttcceffion  of  wohhy.pailors,  ilrte  fchoab  were  en- 
dowed in  the  pfmdpat*towns»^ad  oonfiderabie 
grants  of  land^  cdaferred  on  the.  univerfity  of 
DubHur  which  had  been  re-eftabliflied  by  Qiueea 
;  Elizabeth,  together  with  the  advowfiut  <^  4k  pa- 
rochial churches,  three  ctft^.largeft^  and  three 
of  the  middle  proportion  in  tKch  Ga«pty.    Such 
was  the  general  feheme.  of  tbia  famoiia  nonhem 
plantation,  fo  hoaoutable  to^-K.  James,  and  ot 
fuch  confequence  to  the  wAm  of  Ireland.    lu 
happy  eflfeds  were  immediately  gjercei^ped,   al- 
though the  e&ecttttoaby  no  meana Gorre^onded 

with 
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«reABdt  MnfiiUilAnts  welv.diffibulttob^'prau 
curedtnfufficieilt  AttOkbersI  tlle^sldtBtivcy^eit 
*at  hmdf  6ftred  bigh  reiitf ,  and  vrbre  teceivell 
Into  Ibdediftridt  from  wfafeh  it  wata  intended  tb 


failed,  witlibtit '  regardlb^  the  fn 
which  might  enftxe  to  the  Iiiih«  A*  «vy  dtfferenv 
idea  va»enteitail(ied  1>7  dK  Irifli^  or  at  leaft  ty 
the  patriotic  turtf  among- thenw*  ThnrT^eded 
ill  ilotionB  of  dep^dence  upon  the  Britifh  ntoifi 


vxdode  them.    In  this  pavticoIar»nhe'Loiidoii-  try  and  parfilsnent;  and  though^.tbey  ackntm^ 


•ers  were  acoiifiedof  being  nptoripuily  detinqueiit. 
They  aded  entirely  by  agents ;  their  agents  weite 
interefted  aiid  iiKlole»t»  and  readily  cJoiinteqan- 
ced  thitVdahgerbas  intrufioi  of  the  ikatitei^Ui 
emir  of  wbidi  filflicient  caufe  was  hftcrwiinfe 
^mind  torratnt.  for  th^prefentphoweveirya-nuflK- 
jber  of  loyal  and  laduftrioos  thhjibitam#  was  pond- 
ed hitb  the  oortbem  coontiet»  confidemiile  iak 
•provemebtt  wefeouide  by  the  p^ntert»  aodtnany 
towns  ere<9ted.  Tp  cncduragjb  their  indnftryf*  and 
advance  his  own  projedfy  the  Ung  incorporated 


kdged'the  itmg*s  right  of  conqu^,'  thqr  moft  po^ 
fitiv^y;dfenied,  that  tbe  Britiih  parliaactot  hsl  an|r 
authority  whatever  o«erthcklifaad'thereforelook« 
t»d  upohtfae.reftrtdkbns  laid  upoothein  tradeag 
thv  motLgrievonb  and  intolerable  opptefioii;.  Ill 
1^19;  "^eoonling  to  Mr  Cxawfttd^'  the  6ppivflioii 
and  grievances  cf  Ireland4>edimcf  idtogetlicr  inftipf 
portable.  *  A'  cavde  relative  tor  an  eftatfe,  bctwitt 
Hefter  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Aimelleyi'  was  tried 
before  the  court  df  Excheqoerjin  Ireland.  Here 
the  latter  obtained  a  decree  inr  his  favour;  but# 


leveral  o^  thefe  towost  fo  that  they  had  might  of  on  an  appeal*  the  fentence  was  reveried  by  thq 
rewdfeotatiod  in  the  Irifli  parliament.  lords.   Annefle^  appealed,  from  them  to  the  £ng- 

(14k)  UiirAnb,  HisToar  ^T^Tfa;trkt  moor  lliSi  peeraj.  who  having  reverfed  tbe  jodgmenltiof 
THB  t79»  CVKT^RT.'  The  Only  diftutbalnce  that  thole  of  Ireiand»  he  was  pot  in  pofleffion^of  th« 
now  enfued^  was  frcMn  the  Popiib  pactiB^  iHjtux  tt^  fab$eA  in  kiiipftte.  3hedodt.  appealed,  again  ta 
ver  cottUl  beartd  ftethe  Ptoteftant^Debgldb  eftatf-  the  IriAukvds^  and  the  matter  became  very  feri- 
liflicd  in  preiereCceio  their' JOvm^whNe  they  bad  out,  it.wasprepoied  to  the  confideratioo  of  thtf 
power  %9  refift.  r Afternumberfeft-  Inefieaiial :m»-  jod^ir  WUelher.by  the  hisrs  %4  th^  land  an  ap* 
ehinatiottf  and  complaiotSt  their  Ipry  brake  oyt  Maiiiei-ftom^adecree  of  thecdttrt  of  excheqUec 
inatcrribkRiairacfeof*tbe:new*£ngfiih^'£^^  in  .Ireland,  lo  the  king  in  naclianient  in  Britain; 
in  1641*  See  £i|ClAirD»  §  45 •  'V*- '  filiea^h;^  Hiib  (jheftkm>#Dg  dttermmed  in  the  negative^ 
of  Britain  were  a^  that  time  m:  teh  confvfimi*  fherk^  vvai  again  put  in  pofie^gon  of  theeaate* 
that  the  rebdliod  could  not  be^qnrHcd  in  left  tbnn  A  petitinn  was  fome  time  aljter  prefentM  to  th« 
ten  years  ;  during-  which  time  tbe^tnonhtryr was  he^  bv;  Atoander  Burrowk^  flieritf  df  Kiidare» 
reduced  to  a  moft  de^dorable  fituatioii*.  rlt  reco^  ^liniT  mrth,  9  That  bis  ^redeceiforio  office  had 
^Kred  again  tinder  Cromwell,  Charle^U.jmd  James  ^«t  Shertockin  poflTeffion  of  the  premifei;  thatf 
11.    On  tfte  acceffibd'  of  William .  III.  matters   upon^is  entering  into  <^ce»  an  injiinaionr  agree* 


were  once  more  thrown  into  confuiion  by  an  at* 
tempt  made  in  fiivour  o^.the  exiled  mosarch*  who 
came  oyer  thither  in  perfon^  and  whofe  bad  fec- 
ceis  is  related  under  the  article  EiGtiaD,  $  65* 
6^»  and  67.  After  that  period  Ireland  gradually 
recovered.  But  one  great  obftacle  to  ttsinopove- 
nent  was  the  extreme  poverty  ^ndopprrffion  of 
tbe  common  people.  The  produce^  either  in 
com  or  cattle,  is  not  above  two  thivde  at  moil  of 
wli^t  by  gdod  cultivation  it  might  yielHI.  The 
high  roads  throughout  the  ibuth^n  and  vreftem 


able  to  the  order  of  the  Bnglifh  peers,  (ffbed  from 
t|ieei^hequer,  requiring  him.  to  reftore  Maurice 
Annefley  to  the  polTeffioo  of  the  above  mentioned 
lands ;  and  tHat»  not  daring  to  ad  in  cbntnidic^ 
tion  to  the  order  of  the  houfe»  he  was  fxiied.  la 
cbnfei{uenceof  this,  being  afraid  left  he  (hbuld  oe 
taken  rotp  cuftodv,  he  durft  not  comiBin  to  pais 
bis  accounts ; .  ano  for  this  he  was  -fined  L.i  200.'^ 
His.  oondnd  was  applauded  by  the  Irifli  lords* 
vHio  ooonnanded  tbe  fines  tmpofed  upon  him  td 
be  taken  off;  and  in  a  (hort  time  after  drew  up  a 


parts  wereMord  with  beggars^  who  lived  in  huts  memorial  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefty.    In  tbia 


or  cabins  wit  bout  chimney  s^  or  any  covering  ca- 
pable of  defending  thef  wretched  inhabitsnts  from 
the  coldf  wnid;  and  rain.  *'  It  is  d  icandai'(iay8 
a  judicious: traveler)  to  the  prkiprwtors  of  this 
fertile  cotiintry;  that  there  ia  not  the^reateft  plenty 
of  good  com  and-hay  in  it ;  but  fome  of  the  beft 
Uod in  the  king's  dominion^ is  fniferedtdbe  torn 
In  pieces,:  and  culttvated  ito  the  viieft  manner,  by 


they  fet  forth,  that,  having  fqbraitted  to  Henry  II; 
as  their  iiege  lord,  th^  bad  fh>m  him  Obtained 
the  benefit  of  EngUIh  law,  with  many  other  pris 
vileges,  particularly  that  of  having  a  'dillind  par» 
liiunent.  In  cqnfequence  of  this  conceffioo,  the 
Englifh  had  been  encduraged.  to  &nhr  over.4ud 
fettle  in  Ireland,  where  they  liirere.to  enjoy. the 
fame  privileges  as  in  their  own-conntryi    They 


a  fetof  abjed  miferable 'occupiers,  who  are  ab-  further  infifted,  that,  though  the  (imperial  crown 
folntely  no  better  than  flaves  to. the  delpicable,   of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that  of  BriHain,  yet  be» 


hzyraod-tpprelBve  fnbordinateUndlords." 

(15.)  laBL^aiTD,  HiSTOfty  on  ONDsa  King 
Geoacs  i.  The  various  reftsidions  w^ich  it  had 
been  thought  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Irifli  trade, 
and  the  conitant  and  great  preferedce  given  by 
government  to  the  Englifh  manufactures,  at  laft 
produced  the  mod  grievpus  difcoments  and  dic- 


ing a  diAind:domioion,  -and  no  pfsn  ^f  ttie  kingi» 
dom  of  Englahdr  none  could  determine  with  re» 
gard  to  its  a£Urs,  but  fuch  as  were  anthoriied  by 
lawaand  cuftomsr  or  the  expreft  confent  of  the 
king.  It  was  an  invafion  of  his  majefty'*s  prero« 
gative,  for  any  court  of  judicature  to  take  upon 
them  to  declare,  that  he  could  not,  by  his  auiho- 


Irefies.  On  the  part  of  England,  it  was  fuppofed,  rtty  in  parliament,  determine  all  cootroverliqs  be» 
that  aslrejand  bhd  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  twixt  his  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom^  or  that,  wrhen 
the  inhabitanti  ought  in  every  refped  to  be  fub«  they  appealed  to  his  majeftjr  in  parliament,  thef 
jed  to  the  vidorious  ftate;  and  that  the  intereft  did  not  bring  their  caufe  before  a  competent  judi. 
<^  ^e  (n^ijbt  ought  on  all  oc^aQons  to  be  con-  cature :  and  they  reprefentecf,  that  the  pradiceo^ 

appeals 
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'the  Irift  fitrfiMmft  to  the  Biilift    rMfim»aeln%iii4wti(Wk:^,m|#totetapr 

''   land*  11ii*i«WkeiHmw4ft%^fnmile 


Mtn.WM  m  trfbrped  jmifiliaion  alTtmied  br  the 
Iplter;  ihebedANkfettMneesofwfaiab  ihcf  pointr 
tios|kTqp7Ai11j.  11ii«v«|Mdcnta$ioii  belli  laid 
beiMehirn^eftr  io  peiiiaMeBt,  it  wai  rdohrcd* 
that  the  heraas  of  ettiiequer  m  Mead  bad  eaed 
with  0001^9^  Mtd  ftdelityt  aoeordiiig  to  lawy  ftc. 
^ad  an  addrot  #aa  picketed  to  his  eiiiieftf  ,  prajr^ 
ioghiai  to  conftr  on  them  fome  mark  of  bis  royal 
favenr  as  a  fecompenee  fier  tbe  injunes  tbcy.bad 
laftaned  finm  the  Iriib  legtflataurt^  This  via 
fidlowoi  byjL  bill  inr  the  better  iiMnikig  the  de- 
af leeleiid  upoa  the  crown  of  Qteet 
Bf  thia  it  was  deteneraed* '<  That  the  -bten  eiiterfeauied  of  a  dcfi^  Iqiee  iraland  br  the 


oflhel  

to  gofftnMBt,  that  ihejr  offinftil.iL  T»Wftf4  ff 
JU300  €w  the  dilboverf  of  lbe.aiti|«ef  b»l «  00- 
bc3tfir  coBid  be  fieuod  who  wouldfivfrbm  vw  Ibe 
•IKiatarwoaprafiKnited  to  hia  Aeadr  hmimioij  he 
,waf  luiaBlio^ufly  aoquiticd  by  ajiiif  ef  feif  oooo- 
trynen.  *      -. 

Ospft^t  n.  The  kifli  0oiitiaoeA.t»  be  jealooa 
ef  tbdf  Itbertief,  whik  thoMtihioWtT^  femed 
to  watch  eveiy  oppovtiioicy  of  ^ofliooabms  e#oit 
.  fiw  :aa  poffibk.    Apprtfbeelopii  lufioff 


hoofeof  lordaef  Irefamd  have  oae,  nor  of  right 
•nght  to  havei  any  }oriiidiftion  to*  jodgeof^  affiroi; 
reyerie,  any  jndgmeot^  feottnce,  or  decree^ 


partiOacof  the  pveteedcr  Io  x^u,  •  wotm'vi. eio- 
4itt9.gaeemaaeit  bad  beca  fMfled  by  tbehoofe 
o£coayBont  |y  >  oonfider^bk  awoonf  'Sueliid 
fiveo  or  arade  in  any  couit  withb  (be  hiagdoar;  the  f^ondttion  of  the  natiposA  debl  nf  thah  fcii«- 
«!ld  that  att  proceediogB  before  the^ftidhoiile  of  dom»  which  waa  qaipUy  angncntei  to  fe«rr)l 
lordly  upon  aoy  fueh  jodgeaent  or  dccripe,  are  iit«.  tmodned  yiDiiiaad  pouade;  fartdifehargo  of  ighfch, 
hniy  nail  end  Toidtp  aJl  inteqte  and  pnrpolea  a  faod  iwd  been  provided  by  adawii  ji  ini^  Am 
wbaterer.  It  was  aSb  determined  91  this.bifi»  that  otteaapt  w[U  ^adc  duriag  ftbe  adwiaiftfUJoa  of 
<«  tbe  bag's  Bia$efty«  by  end  with  tbOitoitfctit  Of  £ond  Qa^iBiet  (who  govatfned  inelaad  till  a73o)» 
the  lords  i^kitwal  and  teaipoeal^in^^eaa&ons  of  itovHtthialiind  ta  the  hftodael  hia  iqaiiefty  and 
Great  Bi  iteint  in  pxrikment  afO^ndilcd;  tied*  hath|  ^ .  hia .  heirs  -for  ercr*'  ladeeaiable  by-paaliaflieat. 
endofnghtought  to  bave,inll.poM«r  and  .author  This/wal  fppofrd  by  the  'paftriotio  pertf^  who 
rity  tomke  laws  aad  lUfptes  of  faftcient  fidroe  intted,  .fth9t:n  was  iacoafifteat  witkihepubHc 
iadvaUdity.to^bindtbepcapleof  irelaiod;'*  This  li&ty»ajnlduntK>oMti|tiooal»iogiantit'loqgerthaa 
bill  was  hioked  upon  by  the  infli  |o  be  e«|oondcdt  fiaai  fiffioO-td  (efBoe*  in  *i7|f ,  aaother  aiompt 
io  a  total  annihilatioa  of  their  libeitieB  i  Md  t)i^  .was  aiade  to^vtk  the  £une  in  the  ghovb  ft>r  %i 
wane  ftj^l  foitber  ezafperaied  ai  i7a4;.by  the  pa*  yeari;' bat  when  the  affidr  eame  to  bp  delated* 
teat  granted  tA  one  Woodt  an  Cnghfliniaa,  to  theftsingthof  bothparttetwasfonndtoheeqnal- 
iybalanoed*  Immediately  Wfne  the  vote*  how- 
ever^ CoLTottingham  bovihg  rodcpoft'oo  the  oc- 
oafioop  arrived  io  the  hoafo*  and  detenmoed  the 
qtieftion  agaiaft  govemnent.  7be  bfehavioiir  cf 
Lord  CHESTiariBLDy  wbo  was  made  governor 
oi  ^rehad  in  1745,  is  highly  eztoll^-on  aecoaot 
of  hia  i^oderation,  and  the  fiavour  he  ftiowed  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people*  As  the  apprehenfioas 
of  govcr^naefat  wese  then  veiy  coOSdeiablc^  00 
acoount  of  the  rebeOioB  which  raged  io  ficotlaod« 
bis  lord&ip  was  advifed  to  augment  the  auhtary 
force  of  Ireland  by  4000  men.  laftead  of  tbis» 
however^  be  firat  ibur  battaliona  to  the  duke  of 
€nmberlaady  and  encouraged  the  valoaleey  afib- 
euitions  which  formed  ia  diSerent  parte  fbr  the 
defenceof  the  conntry.    Tbefit  battalions  he  ae- 

to  the  Ffcgitaenta 
he 


I  hM^penee  pnd  futhiagafor  ^e  uik  flC  Iidaad. 
lathiaaiair  Wood  is^aidto  have  ated  very  ^t- 
boaoaraUy  (  infiymuob  that  a  AilUag  of  the  hdfp 
aeooe  he  aiade  were  fearce(y  worth  a  penny, 
bteat  ^aantities  of  this  baft  0019  vrere  fent  ever; 
and  It  was  aied  not  only  m  obange,  bat  acpoaau 
were  Mkely  to  be  paid  in  it»  io  that  dangcreua 
aonfeqaenoes  feemed  ready  to  eafiie.    Tbe  Iriih 

Kiiamenti  in  an  addrefs  to  the  kiogft  repveieatod 
t  they  were  calied  upon  by  tfa^r  country  to 
)ay  before  hia  majefty  the  ill  oonfequeaoes  of 
Wood'sp^lent,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  beattcnd*. 
ad  with  a>diminot]on  of  the  revanaeand  tiie  ruin 
of  trade.  The  iame  was  fet  forth  in  an  appKca* 
tioi|tohianuijefkytiy  the  privy  ooundU  Inihorti 
the  whole  aatioo  feemed  to  unite  tbetr  eflforts  to 


■a9,edy  Meviiof'facb  dangerous  tendeacyy  the  placed  by  additional  compatoies 
Ipefka  of  which  abeady  began  to  be  felt  Amoog    already  on  theeftabliflimcot ;  by 


Ihe  ooolwverfi^l  pieces  which  appeaied.  on  this 
OaaaftoB,  thaie  af  OrSwtvr  arepepartioolarly  difr 
iiBgiti%^.  Hia  fir^^rU  LeOtrj  ai^  to  this  day 
be&  in  graaeml  reaieoDbrance  by  his  counfcryatep  ( 
pat  he  Waa  io'daager  ^  fuferihg.idceply  fn  the 
panle,  UchsidbeenatpartiouhrpatBstoexpbin 
IpO  affgiiOMBtulied  by  the  Irifli  on  this  ooeafiooy 
wja*  that  brafs  oMsiey,  being  illegal^  could  not  be 
|brecd  upon  tbe  nation  by  the  king,  without  eg^ 
pet  ding  the  limits  af  his  prerogative.  Hence  the 
pppo|te  party  toetk  occafion  to  charge  the  IriOi 
intb  a  defign  of  oafting  off  theo'  dependence  on 
Bntain  alsogethcr :  hot  Swift  having  egamined  the 
kaeu^tioa  with  freedom*  pointed  out  the  en- 
onnefaiaents  mgde  by  the  Britifli  parliament  op 
JUttKbcftiea  off  Iceland;  and  aflerted^  that  any  de- 
I  jpaadenaeoaBnglaady  eaicept  that  of  bdiw  fub> 
fefta  to  tiif  Aaie  kii^«  wu  oQatrppy  to  the  law  of 


favcd  a  eosfiderible  ei^eofe  to  the  nation*  without 
augmenting  the  hiflueiice  of  the  ccowa*  Thefup- 
ptiea  aiked  by  ban  were  AttU,  a^  raiftd  in  the 
nioft  ea(y  and  agreeable  manocatoabe  peoples  ea« 
pending  the  money  at  the  &me  time  'with  the  ut- 
mOft  economy.  There  vraa even  aiaviagif  which 
he  applied  to  tbe  ofe  of  tiie  public  Ithadfaeen 
a  cuftom  with  many  of  the  lieutenant-governors 
of  Irelandi  to  bellow  re^orfionary  granta^  to  par- 
pbafe  the  affiftaace  of  firienda  in  Ipppgstef  tbiar 
meafure$.  jLordCbeftcrfield,  however,  being  coa- 
vinced  th|a  this  praftice  waa  pv^udiaal  to  the  in* 
tereft  of  the  nation,  put  a  top  to  it;  bulthemef 
femarkable  part  of'  his  admintftiatiott  was  tkc 
hntnanity  with  which  he  treated  the  ftomaq  Ca- 
tholics. Before  bia  aarival,  ^  Ronffifh  chapeb 
in  Dublin  had  been  fliut  tip ;  their  pdefta  wai^ 
poromanded  by  prpc^matipa  to  kavf  tbe  hint* 
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l#  tB[i])ftifoB»em  ftqd  other  pe^aUiefi  Lojad  Chet' 
terfieltf,  boircvcry  ctDTiiioed  lM,Uic«f«iftUHilft 
odlf  to  ka  eogiged  bf  fdiUt  i«60b^  pi?rmitt«4 
tiKfH  to  exotifiS/tbtir  rdigfoa  without  dUturb* 
max.  ThtoaoettfiitiQii».lirou|ht  i^gAinft  them  «f 
fbivMig  plott  agalBll  sovcmmeiit  w«rQ.4ifipeftard- 
ed|  and  fa  much  waft  bismodet«|iop  and  uprigbt- 
Bfcft  apiriaiided  if  all  pfitiee,  that^  diKiog,  the 
whotr  \m9  ci  hit  adiniiiiftratiafi»  th0.  qatmal 
traaq\ullk¥  M»  Bot  •a«eii|t€mifilcd;bK  Uie  fmall- 
eft  iliteralu  commotion.  On  hieMyiPt^^^^^t 
hil  baft  v/gB  pllce^  al  the  fHiblicinipmet.iii  the 
cAftfe  of  Bttbiin.  Lord  CHeftecadd  hmrian  left 
Ireland  m  tiia  Ipnng^of  1^461  th<!  iflaod  comteued 
it  be  gaterned  by  torda  jufticea  until  the  njlh 
9spt  wfaea  WiUiam  .^t\  Of  Hamngton  came 
over  lifSdi  the  powera  of  lord-tieuleoaiit*  A  co»- 
t*ft  in  the  ideaioii  of  rbpctfentatiyea  for  the  eitf 
of  Dobfti  tttia  feki^  caUed  foth.the.ablUtt(«.of 
hfr  c.  Lvcas^  lb  iiiiioh  celebratea  for.  bii  patrio- 
tic viftntob  Having  fokne  yean  before  been  ad> 
teittM aminLhM Of  the  eprnmoo cott^ielU  he ro- 
foived  Km  eatert  MaMf  lA  behalf  Ot  the  privUcfeft 
of  hia  feUof^-eitiflena.  The  powtra  of  this  cttf 
corporatioa^  ik  #dl  alof  othem  had  Wo  chaifr- 
ged  bf  aothority  derhred  faom  to  wA  id' the  timfc 
of  Cberiei  fi%  $  and  ankdng  other  imioftittooa,  for 


) 
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moieetiabledi  thnMgblhceseijtionaof  hiafrieodi, 
topretet  himMf  aa  a  raadidole  far  the  city  of 
DuWiB«  SeiBf .  again,  ciefted*  be  cootlftiied  to 
diftiilgiiiib  himlelf  by  theiame  Thrtnooaprindploa 
lor  wbiob  be  had  becai  fieoBi  the  befeiiioilit;  ^  rt- 
m4rhAbk^  and  died  with  the  chftr^^ftcr  lihich  be 
had  pcefenrod  Ihrongh  lifev  of.  the  ittMr^Mi 
Ltooaa*  Ja  ijs^  ft  remaxhable  cotiteft  took  phwe 
Wt^rioK  govciTBment  and  thelciih  partuunent  tela* 
ti«e  tii<fawriotoa  conlent.  Aa. the  Uttaate  defray*- 
ing  ilBte  espenfta  ire  i*ipofed  1>y  the  jqMelbit»» 
tivea  of  the  pca|ile^  it  theMs  daturaUy  foUow^ 
thai  they  haTO  a.ng^t  to  faperfnltiid  thieexpendi. 
titfe  of  thtei;  .and  bf  aft  ioffleaton  of  the  joitt« 
nala  of  the  hObfe  of  cOninlona»;it  ^prntd^  that 
from  169a  they  had  cxercifed  a  rifeht  of  oafUihg  fdr 
and.  fexamiamg ,  the  public,  acconnta.  When  any 
iiupiuatemained  in  the  treafiuey,  it  1»aa  alio  cca- 
tadMYtDdtSpah  of  it  by  bill  for  the  goM  of  the  - 
public.  In  iy4^  however^  a.  eelifidemibte  litto 
having  xcmaioad  in  the  tmaiufy*  the  diipoihl  of 
thia  mooe^  injutnre  became  an  ob}ed  tomiaaftry. 
In  1751^  It  waa  mtimated  to  fkarHimftnt  by  the 
loidi-lieutenana^  the  dikbe  of  Borfetf  that  ''  hia 
magefty  would  gradoufly  confent  and  reeommeml 
it  to  them,  that  foch  part  of  the  money  aa  theoft* 
mained  io  the  taeafnry  (houhl  beap^ied  to  the  re- 
duaien  of  the  natioori  debt"    Aa  Ibia  impli&d  « 


the  poipofii  of  aaigifceotiilg  the  inAiiinee  of  the  tightiBhereot  mtlwkioglotHfpofeof  the 
crowo»  they  depii ved  the  comaloOa  of  ihe  powcir 
of  cboofio^.tk  city  idagiftrate^  ''Thia  waa^ow 
'veft^  intheboatdof  akkraoen)  whiohbeiogfob- 
jed,  in  thft  O&hroil^  of  itajnrtfiliabn»f o  the  appro, 
batioo  of  t|li4)rivy  ddunoili  Waa  oonfe^ueotiy  de- 
Midnit  oil  gofinau^at.  Mr  Lucaa  oompbined 
loudly  df  the  iajiiry^  butaathia  Ikw  could  not 
he  ait^tcd^  he  "fet  hmielf/to  inqu^m  whether,  en- 
crQachi|teDla»  which  could  not  bejbiiified  by  kw, 
had  Oot  bdenmide  00  the  i^ta  of  Ihe  Citictaa? 
Hating  Citiafieihiihfelf^bj  tieardhiag  into  andent 
records^  diflt|litapprehtn^aDa  were  weU«founded, 
he  pubhflied  hf a  difcoteriea^  and  eheoura^d  the 
■pc<^le  to  take  the  proper  fteps  for  obtaihnig  ro- 
dktfiu  The  coofeqaemx  of  thia  wU  a  eooteft  be- 
tfftoitfaesommona.and  aktermdn^  which  lafted 
two  yoara.  The  foirmet  ftnigglhd  in  vain' to  no- 
cover  ttei^  loft  pnvilegea;  hot  the  iftertfcma  Of 
Lucaa  io  every  ft^e  of  the  di^wte  hod  rendcied 
him  lb  piopittUr,  that  on  the  death  bf  Sit  J.  9o- 
mervalle  hte  waa  enconhic^d  to  ftaod  Candidate  fdr 
a  ftat  hi  pttHiao^enlb  .  He  waa  eled^cd  according* 
If,  and  AftmgnilhfeSd  himihtf  not  onl^  by  thh  bold- 
oefa  and  toif  gy  of  hil  ^peedhei*  W  a  aOmber  of 
addreflhh  to  hia  oountrytamn.  Itt  foaieof  thdb 
be  paftrBOiatly  oaofiiaefod  the  fevand  bi^ncbea  of 
the  cOniHtBtioni  hhd  pointed  out  th^  eneraadi. 
tneom  of  the  Jritiifa  legiflaturew  Qovemihena, 
alarmed  at  his  boldaeiay  determined  to  c^iifli  him 
by  the  band  of  pdwitr ;  for  which  reaftm  the  mo* 
obnosioOf  ^abghqpfai  Weio  extidacd  Ivom  hia 
worke,  and  madetfae  foundation  of  k  chargh  be* 
fofc  patihuaetit.  Theeodmumavolhdliim  an  ene- 
my to  hia  cobhtry ;  and  addmftd  the  iord4ieii* 
tenant  for  ao  order  to  prOiecnie  Mm  by  the  attov* 
ney-genoral  The  univerfid  eAeem  io  whidi  he 
was  heM^  oouii  oot  ictcen  iiim  froto  iniaiftcndl 
vienlgrencci  he  waaihav0n.fiMMiJHikndf  bult  hat- 
ing-%ent  fome  years  in  baoiihmeoti  he  waa  once 


aa  he  tlioOgbt  piopeiP,  the  profibfid  Uraa  aecouoa- 
ed  ah  invuQoO  of  |ho  privilegea  of  the  houfe  df 
commonab  Nokoticewaathcfcfomtakeoofliie 
dhreAion  giito  by  Dorfttf  but  the  bill  Waa  ihot 
Dvet  to  £nghmd  aa-ufoaU  witbont  knyoetiee  taken 
of  hia  lna{efty'a  Gonftnt.  In  Bngkmd^  bov^every 
thia  very  material  alteration  waa  madoy  and  the 
word  MO^  latvodiiced  into  it.^  The  oooNoolia 
at  thia  time  did  not  take  any  nothse  of  ibch  ao 
efiential  alteration ;  but  neact  yaar»  on  ita  Mug 
lepeated*  the  bill  waa  rq^eitaL  Oovemm^t  vreae 
noKiv  at  the  utihoft  paina  to  defood  the  meafore 
they  had  adot>ted»  and  pamphleta  were  imfaltfiiid 
inwhichiawnajtiftifiedonuariottagreoDdf.  Tbe 
ev^at^  al  laftt  however,  wua»  that  hiamajeibr  hf 
itttcr  took  te  money  u^hioh  iod  beeiLlhetnUc* 
lof  di^^otetona^f  tbe  tmofory.  In  ry6o*  miaA 
fuitabied  an  inconfidcmble  hoftlM  iotafiooy  tile 
4rft  thaa  bad  been  ext>erienoedin.«hej 
for^yeaitk  The  mmaoKnaconfiAedi 
of  ftvolbipa ;  one  of  4^  igoAk,  eWD'Of  96^  and  t 
of  041  haMbg  oh  board  rayo  tandforoea.  Tfamr 
wenecommandodbytibeoelebraaeiiTburottWhofo 
j^^ntatioiif  jnjcaiitMn  of  a  priv«leor»iiad  advnneod 
hiralbthUdigoity%  The  l(|uadreu,  howevcfy  wo» 
driten  by  advetfe  wiodi  to  Oottenb^h ;  wMc 
havfog/teaitlnhed  a  fow  days*  th«y  fot  fidt  for  tiae 
ptece  of  their  doftinMiuu>  Oo  tbefar  arrival  at  aim 
Ooaft  of  IvebaKW,:.tiMr  Wemr  obliged  to  flidter 
themddvea  in  Loogh  ^oyle  fvom  avioMatilmlli 
Which  again«areiiOOk  tiaem.  ^Thewindyimweadr, 
.having  AafM».u0d.coothuiing  to  blow  iHopeAd- 
-ottfly^  thoy  weieiobltged  to  tee^nsutto  fhu  Tuio 
of  tte  ibipa  wme  thuaiqpaiaMdl^om  the  vtft  t(r 
.  the  violoncwof  tfa»fta»%  andTetuntad  to  ftaoces 
but  tbe  veotaihing  .three  dfaoOed  ^iehr  xawfeto 
the  IQiad  of  Hanrt  wheM  they  aadmicdf  and  hav- 
ing.h#«mdJlhdkriMlH%e*1HBl|  U.a  ibMdy.4f 
provifionai  and  thence  failed  to  Caiticktergua.  In 

tfc« 


the  lisua  tfftMt  aiti  ^fllti 
'munber  bf  trt>opii-^heii4n  Cfttrickfiei^fl  took  {joft 
'1^  a  rMg  ground;  i^th  ah  advSinoed  partyr  ^ 
*t>bf«r^e  )hie  fffOl!looftof  tfte  enemy*'  i4  4kimifli 
enfoed  betwixt  thU  party  and  Thorot*flr'tiien«  lin- 
nil  tlie  fomi«r,  having  fpent  all  th^  ammimitida, 
'^vvere  obKged  to  i«tire  into  tbe  tcwa*  Having  ih 
vain  atteitopted  to  pf<event  tbe  enemy  fron>- taking 
pofleffion  of  it«  the  Biitifli  troops  ihiit  theafeilv£ 
ttp'  in  the  caftle,  where  they  were  fooo  obttged  tb 
capitulate,  after  having  killed  about*  soo  or  their 
enemies,  with  the  left  of  Cmly  three  on  their  own 
part.  The  Frefidi  havmg  piondered '  the.  towil, 
tet  bi]  on -the  a6Ui-of  Pebniari^;  randthme  days 
^fter  wete  all  taken  by  Captain  J£lIiot»  Tborot 
himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagcineitt.   ^  i 

(if,)  iRBtMD,    HCSfORy  Of,    &NDE&  Klll« 
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Soon  liter  the  acceilion  of  George  III.  Ii^aod 
Urt  began  toi)e  dt^iirbedby  alsafiditti  who  ftyl- 
ed  titemfelves  Whits.  Boys  ;  and  as  thefe  were 
generally  of  the  Romifh.p^uafioSh,  the  p«e}ud)- 
'  ces  agalnft  that  fe6t  brtolEe  futh  in  the.  Ufiiai  man- 
'Ber.'  A  plot  was  alleged  to  have  been  fbnned 
againft  the  government;  Fnench  and  Spaniih'  emt^ 
fiaies  to  have 'been  fent  over  to  Ireland,  and  adn- 
ally  employed  in  canyingtit  into  c&edntioh.  The 
'Teal  caofeof  this  commotioot  howisver,  wai  as 
•follows:   Abont  '1739   the  miitain  biipke  out 
among  the  honied  cattle  hi  die  dii{chy  of  HoiAeiSy 
"from  whence  it' ibon  af^er  l^nead  through  the 
other  parts  of  Germany.  From  Germany^itreach- 
cd  to  Holland^  whence  it  was  cairied'cvver  to  £ng^ 
land,  where  it  raged  with  igreat  vioietace  for  a 
.oumber  of  years;    The  raitigatidn  of  the  penal 
lavTs  againft  thepapifts  about  tfase  time  encouraged 
the  natives  of  tbe  footh  of  Ireland  I0  turn  their 
thought  s>  towards  agriculture,  and  the  poor  began  to 
enjoy  the  neceflarles  of  life  in  a  comfortable  man- 
ner. A  foreiga^demand  for  beef  and  butter,  how- 
ever^  havtag  -become  onoommoniy  great»  by  v«a<* 
Ubn  bf  the  cattle  diftemper»  ground  appropriated 
^ to. grazing  became  more  valuable  than  tlUt  em- 
plc^ted  in.  tillage.    The  cottars  were  evcrywiien 
difpoflefikdortlMir  little  poffeffioittt  Which  tlie 
.landlords  let  to^monopokcers^  wbaoould  aifbrd  a 
iiigberrent..  Whote  baronies  were  tbns  Said  open 
•to  pafturajler  while  the  former  inhabitaals  were 
vdeiveo  .desperate  by  want  of  fttbriftencev  rNum- 
^bersfof  thei^  Htd  to  tbe  large  cities,  os^emigrated 
-to  fbreigtt  cduiitiiiest  while  thofe  who  jemaided 
ttook  fmall  fpdtaof  land*  about -an  acae«aeh»  «t 
an  ezorbitaot  price,  where,  they  endeavoured  to 
i.|m>cure  the  imMduof ,  protf a^og  a  miierahle  ex- 
tftence.fbr  tfaemfelvtei  and  famiUea.  .For £ome time 
rtbefe poor.creatites  were  allowed. by  the  mote 
teimaneiandbrds  the  libeity  of  commonage ;  but 
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'betonffiBgtd  the  fmall  led  the  fntitoAirnof'the  ommoiri,  and  cmabk< 


ted^ot]ier  iids  of  vicrfence^.    Thefe  mnvaiUng  ef- 
forts were  ^eonftvoed  into  a  pk>t  'Sgainft  govern- 
ment ;  numbera  of  the  rioters  were  apprebeodci 
in  the  cbunties  df  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tippe- 
rary,  anil  fome  of  them  condemned  and  exe- 
cutied.^  lo^  different  plaoes  thefe  unhappy  wretch- 
es,  inftead  of  being  looked  uixm  as  objedi  cf 
eompaifoo,!  welv  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
vefity.-  Jtedge  Afton,  however,  who  was  fent  over 
to4ry  them,  executed  bis  office  with  fuch  huma- 
'ntty  as  did  him  the  higheft  honour.    A  moft  ex- 
tradrdinary  and  sffeding  proof  of  this  was^  that 
on  his  return  firoro  Dublin,  ibr  abovb  ten  mik» 
from  Clonmell,  both  fides  of  the  road  were  lined 
with  iben,  women,  and  children;  who,  as  he 
paOM  akwg,  iaeeled  down  and  implored  tbe 
btefliog  of  beaven  upon  him  as  their  guardian  and 
protestor.   In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the 
White  Bofs-con^AOed,  not  withftanding  that  minj 
examples  Were  made.    The-ideaof  rd)ellioo  was 
ftill  kept  «ip4^  and  gentlemen'  of  'the  firft  rant 
wei«  publicly  (though  groundleftly)  charged  with 
being  eoncertied  in  it,  iofomuch  that  fbme  of  them 
were  oUiged  t0  enter  baila«to  proted  tbemfelves 
firoift  injury.  -The  Catholica  of  * Wateiford  gave 
in  a  petition  to  Lord  tiertfordi  the  governor,  in 
I76jt,  in  behalf  of.  tbemfelves  and  brethren,  pro- 
tefting  thefar  loyalty  and.  obedience  to  government ; 
but  no  effeAtfU  itep  was  taken  to  remove^  or  even 
to  inveftigate  tbe  caufe  of  the  difturbances.    A- 
bout.t#o  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White 
Boys,  a  ftmlhT  cl»imotionait>fe  in  Ulftcr;  which, 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a.0iftrent  caufe, 
and  was  of  much  (horter  duration.    By  an  ad  of 
parliament,  the  making  and  repairing  of  highways 
in  Ireland  wasfprmerly  a  grievous  oppreffioo  on 
the  k>wer  ranks  of  people.    A  houfekeeper  who 
had  no  horfe  was  obliged  to  work  at  them  6  days 
in  the  year;  and  if  he  had  a  horfe,  the  labour  of 
both  was  required  for  the  feme  fyidc  of  time. 
The  poor  alfo>  complained,  that  they  were  often 
obliged  to  work  -at  roa^  made.foif  individuals, 
which  were .#f  .no  fenrice  to  the  public;  that  tbe 
tithes  exacted  by.  the  clergy  were  uareafonable, 
and  the  rent  of  la^s  higher  than  they  could  bear. 
In;x763,  therefore,  being  exafperated  by  a  road 
propofed  to  be  made  through  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, the  iidiabitants  moft  immediately  affieded  by 
itrofeinabody,  and  declared  that  they  would 
make  no  more  roads  of  tbe  kind.    As  a  mark  of 
diftiodioB)  they  wore  fprigs  of  oak  in  their  hats, 
from  which  circumftance  they  called  themfelvc^i 
Oak  Boys.   The  number  of  .their  pattifeos  foon 
iacreafed^  and. the  infurredlion  became  general 
•through  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Ferma* 
sagh.  .  Jn  a  few  vrodu,  however,  ihey  were  dtf- 


-afterwards'this  waa taken  away,  in  defpite  of  juf-  *  peffed  by  patties  of  the  military ;  and  the  public 

Hoetaiid  ai.pofitiw^  agreement;  atthe  feme  time  tranquillity  was  reftored  with  the  lofsof  two  or 
the  paymentvf  tithes,  atod  the  low.price'of  la-  three  lives.  The  road  ad,  which  had  been  fo 
hour,  tkot  exceeding  the  t  wages  in,the  days  of  Q.  -juftly  found  feult  witb»  was  repealed  next  feffion; 

'fillxabetfa,  acgmvated  tht  diftrcffea  of  tbe  unhap-  and  .it  was  determmed,  that  for  the  future  the 
Ityfofferera  beyond  meafiire.  In  fuch  afituation,  roads  iboiUd  be  made  and  repaired  by  a  tax  to  be 
It  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  methodawae  purfucd  ^uai^y  afl*e(ied  on  the  lands  of  tbe  rich  and  poor. 

tincicpeftatioa  of  ndretk  Tht  people,  covered  Another  fet  of  infurgents,  called  Stebl  Bots> 
with  no/tttn  fltirtfl,  aflemblid  in  parties  at  night,  ibon  made  their  appearance  on  the  following  ac- 
tumedttp  the  pma^^  ikM$f  ti  kMmhk  kvth  eounts  Tbe.eftate  of  aa  abfeatce  nobleman  hap- 
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pening  to  be  out  of  leafe^  he  propofed,  inftead  of'^  and  the  parliaments  continued  odtennial  ever  after^ 
an  additional  fdnt,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  *  till  the  union. 


Mnnf  df  thofe  who  pofleffed  his  lands,  were  un- 
able totoraply  witli  his  terms ;  while  others  who, 
could  afford  to  do  fo,  Tnfilted  upon  a  greater  rent- 
from  th6  immediate  ttoants  than  they  were  able 
to  pay.  The  ii£ual  conlequences  of  this  )^ind  of 
oppreffion  Toon  took  ^lace.  "Numbers  befng 
thrown  deftitute  were  forced  into  ads  of  outraee 
fimilar  to  thofe  Mready  mentioned.    One  of  thele, 


(iS.)  lRELikNI>,    fflST^RY  OP,  UMTIL   THB  AS* 

sociATiON  OF  THfe  VoLONTfiERs.  During  thll 
feflroa  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Britiffa  minif- 
try  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  a  Tory  material  point.  A  money  l>ili  which  had 
not  originated  in  Ireland*  was  fent  over  from  Bri- 
tain, but  rejected  wrth  fpirit.  Its  rejedion  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  repeat- 


charged  with  felony,  was  carried  to  fielfaft,^to  b^  edly  prorogued  them  till  1771.    The  affairs  of  Ire^ 


committed  to  the  county  gaol ;  but  his  affociates/ 
provoked  by  the  ufage  they  had  received,  deter- 
mined to  relieve  him.  The  delign  was  eageijly  en-' 
tered  into  by  great  numbers  all  over  the  country;' 
and  feveral  thoUiands,  having  provided  theniblves 
with  o/Tenfiw  weapons,  proceeded  to  Belfalt  to 
refcue  the  prifoners.  To  prevent  this,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  tttrracks,  and  put  under  the  guard 
of  a  party  of  foldiers  quartered  there;  but  the 
Steel  Boys  pr^fled  forward  with  a  determination 
to  accomplifh  their  purpofe  by  forCe^  and  fome 
fbots  were  actually  Exchanged  between  them  and 
the  foldiem.    The  cbnfefouences  would  undoubt 


land  began  now  to  draw  towards  that  cri0s  which 
effeded  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  • 
the  people.  The  palfing  of  the  odtennial  bill  had 
diminifhed,  but  not  taken  away,  the  influence  of 
the  crown ;  and  the  (ituation  of  affairs  between  . 
Britain  had  inclined  miniftry  to  make  the  moft  of 
this  influence  they  could*  In  17739  Lord  Hard- 
court, then  governor  of  Ireland,  exerted  himfelf 
fo  powerfully  in  favour  of  admiuiAration,  that  the 
voice  of  oppofition  in  parliament  was  almoft  en«r 
tirely  filenced.  The  difficulties,  however,  under 
which  the  whole  nation  laboured,  began  to  be  fo 
feverely  felt,  that  An,  addrefs  on  ti^  fubjed  was 


edly  have  been  fatal^  ha^^it  not  been  for  a  phyfi-^  prefented  bv  the  commons  to  his  excellency.    In 
cian  of  a  refpectable  charaAer,  who  interpofed  at    this  they  told  him,  that  the    ' 


the  rifk  of  his  life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concem< 
ed  to  fet  the  prifoner  at  liberty.  The  tumult, 
however,  was  not  thus  quelled.  The  number  of 
infargeots  daily  increafed,  and  the  violences  com- 
mitted by  then<  vere  much  greater  than  thofe  of 
the  other  two  parties.  ^  Some  were  taken  and 
tried  at  Carricklexgus,  but  none  condemned.  It 
was  fuppofed  that  the  fear  of  popular  refentment 
had  influenced  the  judges;  for  which  reafon,  an 
aft  was  pafled,  enjoining  the  trial  of  fuch  prifon-    ents  for  laying  upon  them  fo  many  burdees  during 


they  hoped  he  would  lay^ 
before  the  king  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  reftri^ed  in 
Its  cbramerce,  by  the  (hort-fighted  policy  of  for* 
m6r  times,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  kingdomf 
and  the  advantages  of  the  rivals,  if  sot  the  ene- 
mies, of  Great  Britain.  Thefe  hardibips,  they 
laid,  weri  not  only  impolitic,  but  unjuft ;  and  they 
told  his  ei^ellency  plainly,  that  they  expeded  to 
be  reftored  to  fome,  if  not  all  of  their  right<# 
which  alone  could  juftify  them  to  their  con(litu» 


ers  for  the  future  to  be  held  in  counties  different 
from  thofe  where  the  crimes  were  committed. 
This  breach  of  a  fundamental  law  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  gave  fuch  offence,  that  though  feveral  of  the 
Steel  Boys  wef'e  afterwards  taken  up  and  carried 
to  the  caftle  of  Dublin^  no  jury  would  find  them 
guilty.  This' obnoxious  law  was  therefore  repeal- 
ed ;  after  which,  fome  of  theiofurgents,  being  tried 
in  their  refpedive  counties,  were  condemned  and 
executed.  Thus  the  commotions  were  extinguifh- 
ed ;  but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to  remove  the 
caufe,  the  continued  diffcreffes  of  the  people  drove 
many  thoufands  to  America  in  a  fev  years.     Ri 


the  courfe  of  this  feilion.  This  reprefentation 
produced  no  effect ;  and  Ireland  for  fbaae.yearf 
longer  continued  to  groan  under  the  burden  of 
jntolerable  reflridions.  Thefe  had  principally 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Gbaries  IL  At  this 
time  it  was  enadted,  that  beef  or  live  cattle  fhould 
not  be  exported  to  England:  neither  were  the  com- 
modities of  Ireland  to  be  exported  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  nor  American  goods  to  be  imported 
to  any  port  in  Ireland  without  firft  unloading 
them  in  fome  part  of  England  or  Walea^  All 
trade  with  Afia  was  excluded  by  charters  .granted 
to  particular  companies;  and  reftrifiions  were 


the  mean  time  a  very  material  alteration  took  place,    impofed  upon  almolt  every  valuable  article  of  com- 


in  the  conftitntion  of  the  kingdom,  with  regard  to 
the  duration  of  parliaments..  At  an  early  period 
thefe  had  cpntinued  only  ifor  a  year ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a 
fovereign,  unlefs  he  chote  to  diflblve  it  fooner  by 
an  exertion  of  his  prerogative.  Thus,  from  the 
moment  of  their  eledtion,  the  commoners  of  Ire- 


merce  fent  to  Che  different  ports  of  Europe.  To- 
wards the  end  of  King  William's  reign,  an  ab- 
folute  prohibition  was  laid  on  the.  exportation 
of  Irifli  wool.  This,  reftridion  proved  difadvan- 
tageous  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  Great  Bri« 
tain  herfeif.  The  French  were  flbw  plentifully 
fupplied  by  fmiiggting  with  Irifh  wool ;  and  not 


land  were  in  a  manner  totally  independent  of  the    only  enabled  to  fvmifli  woollen  ftuffs  fufiicient  for 

people,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;    '" ' *  *"'* "^  "' — '****  ^^^  "~ 

and  government  foon  avjriled  itfelf  of  this  power 
to  bribe  a  majority  to  ferve  its  own  purpofes.  Va- 
rious methods  were  thought  of  to  remed/  this 
eril ;  but  all  proved  inefie€tual,  until  the  year  X768, 
when,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Townf- 
hend,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  fent  over  to  Eng. 
land,  by  which  it  was  enadted,  that  the  Irifh  par- 
liaments thenceforth  fhould  be  held  every.  7  years. 


their  own  confnmpi,  but  even  to  vie  with  the  Bri- 
ti(h  in  foreign  markets^  Other  reftri&iont  con« 
fy\Te^  to  augment  the  national  calamity ;  but  that 
which  was  moft  feoGblv  felt  tnok^  place  in  1776. 
**  There*  had  hitherto  (feys  Mr  Crawford)  been 
exported  annually  to  America  large  quantities  of 
Irifh  linens:  this  very  confiderabie  fource of  na- 
tional advanUge  was  now  fhut  up,  under  pretence 
of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  bo 


was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  7ear;    fuppliedwith  the  means  olfubflfieBce}  but  in  reaU 
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ity»  to  enable  a  few  rapacious  Englift)  contradori    ferent  quarters,  and  membmy  iD|(nidt^'to  op 


tojftilfil  their  engagementSf  an  emh^t^Qt  which  con 
tinuedy  wa$  in  1776  laid  upon  the  aportation  of 
proTi£ons  from  Ireland,  by  an  unconAitutiooal 
Itrctch  of  prerogative.  Remittanceg  to  England* 
on  various  acoonntB,  particolarly  for  the  payment 
of  our  forcet  abroad,  were  more  than  ufually  con- 
ftderabte.  Thefe  Immediatccaufes  beingcombined 
■with  thofe  which  were  invariable  and  permanent, 
produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  efieds. 
Black  cattle  fell  very  confiderably  in  their  value, 
notwilbftanding  that^ruflomers  could  not  be  had* 
The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  tn  a  ftill  greater 
proportion.  Rents  ever)* where  fell ;  nor,  in  many 
places*  was  it  podihie  to  collegt;them.  An  yni* 
verfal  ft  agnation  of  bufinefs  enfued*  Credit  was 
very  materially  injured.  .  Fanners  were  preffed  by 
extreme  neceffity,  and  raar^y  of  them  failed*  Num- 
bers of  maniufadurers  were  reduced  to  extreme 


pofe  it.  In  confcquence  of  tbis^  4  warm  conteA 
tpok  place  on  ^e  %^  reading  <^  the  ^Dla*  Mr 
Burke  fupported' them  with  all  the  ftroigth  of  his 
eloqueiijce ;  and  as  Xx)rd  North  feem^  d  to  fatour 
theno,  l^ey  were  comraiitcd ;  though  the  violent 
oppofitjon  totliem  Hill  continued,  w]|ucli  induced 
many  of  their  friend s^  at  Jhat  lime  to  delert  their 
caufe.  Though  the  eflbrts  of  thofe  who  favour- 
ed tHe  f au(e  of  Ireland  oroved  unfnccefsful  at 
this  time,  they  renewed  Qieir  .endeavours  before 
the  Cljriftroas  vacation.  They  now  urged,  that, 
independent  of  all  claims  from  juftice  and  huma- 
nity,the  relief  of  Ireland  was  enforced  by  neceffi- 
t^  The  trade  with  Britith-  America  was  now  loft 
for  ever ;  and  it  was  indifpenlal^Iji;  requilite  to 
un|te  the  remaining  parts  of  the  emptre*in  ,one  com- 
mon intereft  and  affedion..  Ireland  had  litherto 
been  pafijve  s  but  there  was  dangeri  that,  by  dri- 


oers  or  nuuvuiaccurcTs  were  icuftJic^-u  \,\»  v^u<;uic  w«iii  |^a«ifTC|  »/«*.  i.ti«;ic  wa«  u«ui5:^r|  1.U411,  uy  un- 
neceflity,  and  would  have  periihed*  had  they  not  ying  her  to  extremities,  (he  would  call  off  the  yoke 
bfen fupported  by  public  charity.    Thofe  ofeVc-    altogether  y  or,  even  if  tbis.ftould  not  happen, 


ty  rank  and  condition  were  deeply  afFeAed  by  the 
ealsrmity  of  tbc  times.    Had  the  ftate  of  the  cx- 
<cbequer  permitted,  grants  might  hf»ve  been  made 
tp  promote  induftry,  and  to  «1!evia(te  the  national 
diitrefs ;  but  it  was  exbaufted  tQ  a  very  uncom-t 
inon  degree     Almoft  every  branii  of  the  revenue 
bad  failed.    From  want  ot  moni^y  the  militia  law 
could  not  be  carried  into. execution.     We  could 
Bot  pay  our  forces  abroad ;  and,  to  enable  us  to 
pay  thofe  at  home,  there  was  a  necei&ty  for  bor- 
rowing 50,000  l..ft3Qm  England.  The  money  which 
parliament  was  forced  to  raiie,  it  waiTQJbltged  tp 
borrow  at  an  exorbitant  interelV     England,  in 
its  prefent  ftate,  was  affefted  with  the  wretched 
eotulition  tq  which  our  affaire  were  reduced.    Ijfh- 
dividiraliaiiere,  who  had  eftates  in  Ireland,  were 
Ihare^stof  the  common  calamity  ;  and  the  attentioi) 
of  individuals  in  thefirii  \i\\  parliament  was  turnefl 
to  bur  fituktlon,  wtio  liad  even  00  peribnal  inters  ft 
in  this  country."     While,  things  were  in  this  de- 
plorable fttuaUon*  earl^  Nugent,  in  the  1 778,  ua- 
•^crtook  tne  caufe  of  the  Irifh,  by  moving  in  the 
Hvitiib  parliament,  that  tjieir  aifairs  ihould  be  u* 
ken  into£onfiderationby>committee  of  the  whole 
libufo*  >  This  motion  being  agreed  to  almoft  un- 
.dwimouflyvit  Was  followed  by  feWal  others,  viz. 
That  the  Ivjib  >mi^bt  be  permitted  to  export  di- 
rectly to  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  the  iettle- 
xnlfnts  op  the  coaft  of  Africa,  all  goods,  being  the 
'^rodttce.pad  maonfadure  of.  thje  kingdom,  ex- 
leeptingonly^wooU  or  woollen  manufiadures,  &c. : 
fThat  all  tgoiads^  hnng  the  produce  of  ^y  of  the 
Stitiih-plantattods,  or  ot  the  (ettlemeots  on  the 
coail'of'Afviaa,  tobactib  excepted,  b^  allowed  .to 
be  imported  diredly  from  Ireland  to  all  pla,ces, 
Britain exdeptodi  Thatcottqn  yarn,, the  manufac- 
ture of  Irfltond,ibe  alloifed.ta.^. imported  into 
Grest  BtfUKfi  1  That  glaia  mj»nufA(^ured  in  Ireland 
be  peiini^ted.  tb.  be  exported  ta.alf  places,  Britain 
.  c7Eoepted.H-)VitkTefpeato.the  ItiQi  fail-cloth  apd 
cordage,  it  WasMnximl,  .that  they  (hould  hare 
the  fame  privilege.OBtfor  tlw  cmtoo-yarq.    1* hefc 
.motions ..hkving.paflfed^ii^ninaovfly,  bills  were 
>  iramcd  :upon  them  accordi ngly .    The  trading  and 
.  cnannfa^urjng  towna  o£  England*  bovifcver,  now 
•took  the  ^larm,  anclpetitiona  againii  tl|e  IriiU  in- 
dulgence were  brought  forward  from  many  dif- 


the  ty^ny.  of  Brifain  wojuld  be  of  little  advan- 
tage^ as,  pn  the  event  of  a  beaiceV^he  people 
would  deferta  country- in  which  they  had  experi- 
enced fuch  oppreffion,  and  emigrate  to  America, 
>vhere  they  had  a  greater  profped  of  liberty. 
They  alfo  infifled,  that  very  conGderable  advan- 
tages muft  enfue  to  Britain  bj  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland  i  and  everj  bepent  extended  to  that 
country  would  be  returned  with  accumulated  in- 
tereft.    The  buiinefs  was  at-  lift  fummed  up  in  a 
motion  made  by  lord  Newhaven,  in  Feb.  1779, 
that  liberty  fliould  be  granted  to  the  Irilh  to  im- 
port fugars  from  the  Weft  Indies.    This  was  car- 
ried ;  but  the  merchants  of  GlafgQW  and  Man- 
che&er. having  petitioned  againft  it,  it  U'as  again 
loft,  througd  the  interference  of  the  minifter,  who 
.now, exerted  his  influence  againft  th^  relief  he  had 
formerly  declared  in  favour  of.    Various  other  ef- 
forts were  made,  but  nothing  mpre  could  be  ob- 
tained, than  a  kind  of  compromifet  by  which  lord 
Cower  pledged  himfelf,  as  far  as  be  could  anfwer 
for  the  cc^nduct  of  others*  that,  during  the  recef^, 
jfome  plan  ihould  be  fallen  upon  for  accommoda- 
ting matters  to  the  (ktis&dion  of  all  parties.    In 
the  mean  tijine  the.  affairs  of  Ireland  haftencd  to  a 
crifis  J  which  forced  the  Britifh  mintftry  to  give 
thai  relief  fo  long  folicited,  and  which  they  fo  oft- 
en promifed  without  any  intention  of  performing 
their  promifes.    A  s  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  cou  c- 
try  were  under  conftderation  of  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment, the  inhabitants  preferved  fome  degree  of 
patience;  but,  when  they  found  themielves  de- 
ierted  by  the  minifter,  their  difcontent .  was  infla- 
med beyond  nneafure.    Th^  laws  he  had  pafled  in 
thier  favour^  viz^  an  allowance  to  plant  tobacco, 
and  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  hemp, 
were  confidered  as  mooiery  inftead  of  relief,  and 
it  was  now  refolyed  to  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fhoilld  etfcdtuaUy  conyince^theminifiry,  that  it  was 
no^  their  intereft  fotyrranize  any  idngpr.    With 
this  view,,  alTociationsagainlt  the  importation  of 
Brit'Jh  commodities,  which  had  heen  entered  into 
in    ipme   places  b^ore,  now  became  univerial 
,throu^out  the  kingdom;  j^nd  fuch  asoppofed 
the  voice  of  the  people  in  this  refped,  were  expo- 
led  to  public  obloquy  and  contempt.  ^  Thus  the  I- 
riih  manufadures  began  |6  revive  |  and  the  p«o- 
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p^c  of  Britain  found  thmfelves  obliged  to  take  in-    Iflued  for  fupplying  them  with  x 6,000  ftand  of 
to  cop  Iteration  the'.reiiet^ot  that  tountfy,  as  a    krms. 


natter  neceffary  to  their  qtvn  intereft.  To  (hU 
alfo  they  wer?  ftiji  more  l^ioi^tly  difpofed  by  the 
military  affbtiad^nsi'^Ofrhich'had  tak^  place  forhe 
time  before,  Snq  tiow  afTumed'a  iboft  formidable 
appearance.  T^efe  ^  firft.  were  formed  By' acci- 
dental caufes;  The  fitii^tion'of  Britain,  for  fome 
time,  had  not  admitted  o.f  any  efifedual  rhethod 
being  taken  for  the  defence  df  li-eland.  Its  coafta 
had  been  Infulted',  gnd '  the  trading  Clips  taken 


(19.)  Ireland,  history  of,  uutil  the 
British  acts  passe!)  for  its  relief,  im 
1779.  The '  Irilh  '  parliament,  thus  encouraged 
by'  the  fpirit  of.  th^  nation,  and  ^refled  by  the 
difficulties  arifing  from  the  diminilhed  "»alue  of 
their  eftates,  refolved  to  exert  themfelveiin  a  be- 
coming manner,  in  ordeir  to  procure  relief  to  their 
country.  At  their  meeting  m  Odober  17^9*  an 
acldrefs  to  his  Majcfty  was'  drawn  up ;  in  which  it 


by  the  Trench  and  Anpefican ;  privateers  ;  nor*  was  exprefslr  declared,  that  "  it  was  nqt  by  tern- 
was  it  improbable  that  an  ti^vafibn  migh^  follow.    P'orary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  ilone,, that 

«  The  minifter  (fiiyft  Mr  Crawford)  told  us,  that    ^-'—^ *-- '—-  ^  ^ —  = -i:—*...-^  >» 

Ihe  fituatloB  of  Britain  was  tbbh  as  rendered  her 
lacapabTe  of "  ptotc^ing  us. '  'the  yeakneJs  of 
government,  from  the  following  cifcumftance, 
was  ttrikingiy  obvious.  The  mayor  of  Belfaft  ha- 
ving ttanfthittfed  a  memorial  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, fetting  forth  the  tjriprotefted  Hate  of  the  coaft, 


Ireland  was  now  to  be  faved  from  impending  tliin." 
When  this  addrefs  was  carried  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, the  ftreets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  vo- 
lunteers, commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinfter,  in 
their  arms  aud  uniform.  But  though  a  gene-> 
ral  expedation  of  relief  was  now  diffufed,  an  anxi- 
ous fear  of  difappointment  ft  ill  continued.   If  the 


and  reqilefting  a  body  of  the  military  for  .its  de-    ufual  fupply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there 
fence,'  revived  foif  anfwer,  that  he  Could  not  af-    was  danger  of  the  diftrefTes 


ford  him  any  othei*  art\ftance  than  half  a  troop 
of  dirmoimted  horte  dnd  half  a  company  of  inva- 
lids,'* In  this  dilemma,  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  atTociated  for  felf-dcferice;  and, 
bn  the  faihe  principle^i few  Vofunteer  companies 
wet'^  foiled  in  diffefelft  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thefe  thdfe  thefi?  liwa/ffficers,  pUrchafed  their 
otvn  urtiforins  aod  ;aflrt\Sj'Snd,  jyith  the  afliftance 


continuing  for  all  that 
time ;  and  after  it  was  granted,  th«  prorogation 
of  parliament  might  put  a  ftop  to  the  expe^ed  re- 
lief altogether.  The  people,  however,  were  not 
now  i(y  be  trifled  wit)!.  As  the  court  party  Ihow- 
ed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  popular  mea- 
fbres,  a  mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among  other 
ads  of  violence,  pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the 
attorney -general,  and  did  their  utmoft  to  compel 


bfpeijfon^  jprOj^^ly'dli^fe^,  aflfembled  tegular-  the  rtiembers  to  promife  their  countenance  to  the 

ty  on  the  paradfe  to*  aciq[(iiffe  a  knowledge  iri  the  •  matter  in  Hand.    When  the  point  therefore  came 

Ihilztary  art.    Their  rrf'pjeftabW  appear^ntre,  and  '.to  be  debated,  fome  efpoufed  the  popular  fide 

the  zeal  they  (h6>i^?d1n  the  jervicc  of  their. couh-  -from  principle,  others  from  necelTity  ;  fo  that  on 

try,  fdon  excited  6uriciS,y  ^nd  attrafted  refptd.  the  whole  a  majority  appeared  in  favour  of  it.  A 

Their  niimbelr  daily  tpcreafed,' and  people  of  the  "fhort  money  bill  was  pa  fled  and  tranfmltted  to 

lirft  rink"  became,  .ambitSods  of  beinj  enrolled  "England  j  where,  though  very  mortifying  to  the 

amon|'  them.    Aft'tio  f6i;eign  enemy  appeared,  mmifter,  it  paflbd  alfo.    On  .the  meeting  of  the 

.igaihjr  Whorti  .they  Tnlght  eXercifc  their  military  Britifh  parliament  in  December,  thcJ  aifairs  of  Ire« 

provv'cfs,  thefe  p;Ltr}oti£  t^nd 6  foon  began  to  turn  hnd  were  firft  taken  into  confiderati6n  in  the 

their  thoi!gntS  tdwarda  a  deliverance  froih  domef-  houfe  of  peers.    The  neceflity  of  granting  relief 

tic  oppre^on.    No  fOoder  Was  this  idea  made  to  that  kingdom  was  ftrongly  fet  forth  by  the  loixl 

known,  tha.n  it  gave'  Y^ew  vigour  to  the  fpirit  of  who  introduced  thenu    He  faid,  the  Irifli,^  now 

volunteering ;  inforaiSch  that,  by  the  end  of  1 77^,  confcious  of  poflefling  a  force  and  confequence  to 


the  militai*y  aflbtiationa  amounted  to  at  leaft 
.^0,000  men.  But,  while  thus  formidable  from 
their  numbers,  and  openly  avowing  their  Inten- 
tion io  demand  a  reftitutk>n  of  their  rights  from 
the  Britifiiminiftrjr,*they  flrofefled  the  utmoft 
loyalty  to  the  king ;  and  with  regard  to  fobriety 
and  decent  demean<?ur,  they  were  not  only  un- 
exceptionable, but  exemplary.  Inllead  of  exciting 
diforders,  they  Ifcftrained  every  kind  of  irregularity, 
and  exerted  tiiemfelves  with  unanimity  and  vigour 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  That  fucha  body 
of  armed  men,  a€tibg  without  any  command  or 
fupport  from  government,  (hould  be  an  obje<5t  of 
apprehenfion  to  miniftry,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  In  the  tnfancV  of  their  aflbciatlons,  indeed, 
they  might  have  been  fuppreffed ;  but  matters 
had  beeti  fuffered  to  proceed  too  far ;  and,  as 
they  now  ftood,  all  refiftance  was  vain.    As  the 


which  they  had  hitherto  been  grangers,  had  re- 
folved to  apply  it  tp  obtain  the  advantages  of 
which  the  nation,  by  this  fpirited  exertion,  now 
ihowed  themfelvea  worthy.  Had  they,  fome 
time  before,  been  gratified  in  lefTer  matters,  they 
would  now  have'  received  with  gratitude  what 
they  would,  as  affairs  ftood,  confider  only  aa 
a  matter  of  right.  He  then  moved  for  a  vote 
'  of  cenfnre  on  his  M^'efty's  minifters  for  their  ne- 
gled  of  Ireland.  This  motion  was  rejefted ;  but 
earl  Grower,  who  had  now  deferted  the  caufe  of 
miniftry,  declared,  that  tliere  did  not  exift  in  his 
mind  a  (Ingle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  cehfure  was 
not  well  founded.  He  addedy  in  his  own  vindi- 
cation, that  early  in  the  fummer  he  had  promife^ 
^at  re}ief  (hould  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  h-^d 
cone  every  thing  in  this  poj^rer  to  keep  his  wor$; 
but  that  all  his  efforts  had  proved  fruitlefs.    In 


Volunt^rs  could  n^t  be controuled,  attempts  were  the  hou(e  of  commons,  Lord  North  found  birofelf 
mide  to  bring  thein  under  the'  influence  of  the  fo  hard  prefled  by  the  arguments  of  the  minorit^^ 
crown ;  but  this  being  found  impoffible,  nXiniftry  and  the  fhort  money, bijl  from  Ireland,  that  he  was 
thought  proper,  to  treat  them  with  an  appearance  .  obliged  to  declare,  that  in  lefs  than  a^week  he  in« 
of  conQdeacej  audi  jiccordinglyi  orders  were    tendedtonaovefcTacomntitteeofthewboIrhoufe 

'■•I      Tt*  to 
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to  take  the  affairs  of  Ireland  into  confideration. 
On  the  13th  Dec.  he  accordingly  brought  forward 
his  propofitions  in  favour  of  this  kingdom.  The 
deflgn  of  thefe  was  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  Irifti  manufadures  made  of 
wool  9r  wool  flocks  J  tp  rq)eal  as  much  of  the 
aft  of  19th  Geo.  II.  as  prohibited  the  importatfon 
of  glalfl  into  Ireland,  except  of  Britilh  manufac- 
ture, or  the  exportation  of  glais  firom  Ireland; 
and  \o  permit  the  Irifli  to  export  and  import  com- 
modities to  and  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  the 
Britini  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  AfWca,  fubjedt 
to'flich  refolutions  and  reftridtions  as  fhould  be 
impofed  by  the  Irifh  parliament.  On  thefe  pro- 
pofitions Lord  North  made  fcveral  explanatory  re- 
marks. One  objed,  he  faid,  was  to  refttore  to 
Ireland  the  wool  export  and  woollen  manufafture. 
In  i6oa,  an  addrefs  had  been  prefented  by  the 
Englim  parliament,  recommending  a  kind  of  coo^- 
paft  between  the  two  kingdoms;  the  terms  of 
whic^  were,  that  England  fhould  enjoy  the  woollen 
manufiadture,  and  Ireland  the  linen,  cxclufively. 
But  notwlthftanding  this  agreement,  it  was  cer- 
tain, that  England  had  canied  on  the  linen  mans- 
f.idure  to  as  great  extent  as  Ireland,  while  at  the 
fame  time  it  retained  the  monopoly  of  woollenis, 
A  heavy  duty,  eqlial  to  a  prohibition,  was  laid 
by  the  £ngli(h  parliament  upon  all  wool  and 
woollens  exported  ;  and  when  this  aft,  which 
was  but  a  temporary  one,  expired,  they  paffed 
a  fimilar  one,  and  made  it  perpetual ;  whereby  a 
•  total  end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 
As  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  his  lord&ip  obferved, 
that,  upon  an  average  of  fix  years  from  1766  to 
177»>  the  exports  to  Ireland  were  fomewhat  more 
Chan  two  millions;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  fix 
years,  from  1771  to  1778,  about  as  much  more  ; 
nearly  one  half  being  Britifli  manufadure  and 
produce,  the  other  half  certified  articles,  of 
which  this  country  was  the  medium  of  convey- 
ance.  The  native  produce,  on  an  average,  was 
fomewhat  more  than  900,0001.  but  of  this  only 
«oo,oool.  were  woollens.  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  therefore,  would  long  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  infancy ;  and  though  cloths  had  been 
manufadtured  fufficient  for  home  confumptiob, 
yet  it  could  hardly  beexpedted  that  Ireland  would 
rival  Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when, 
after  the  expenfe  of  land  carriage,  freight,  infu- 
rance,  and  fadtorage,  the  latter  was  able  to  underfell 
Ireland  in  her  own  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even 
though  aided  by  the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  linen,  Lord 
North  obferved,  that  howeverprofperousit  might 
appear,  yet  ftill  it  was  capable  of  great  improve- 
inent.  The  idea  of  extending  and  improving  the 
linen  manufadlure  of  Ireland  originated  from  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Sir  W.  Temple ;  and  this 
gave  rife  to  tlie  compadl  which  had  been  referred 
to.  But  though  this  compadl  was  now  about  fe 
be  diflblved,  the  bounties  on  importing  Irifh  li- 
.  Hens  ought  not  to  be  difcontinued  ;  becaufc  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  Britilh  bounties  had  operated  as 
•a  greatencoiiragement  to  the  Irifh  manufaaurers, 
'  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fum  appropriated  to  this 
•purpofc  amounted  to  more  than  13,000!.  With 
regard  to  the  diffolution  of  the  compadl,  he  ob- 
•'nived  that,  as  a  more  liberal  fpirit  bad  now  ap- 
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pearcd  pn  both  fides  of  the  water,  he  hoped  both 
kingdoms  would  be  perfedlly, contented.    IreLind 
woujd  never  be  able. lo  rival  England  in  the  fine 
woollen  fabrics;  butidlowing  the  Irifii  to  aiaou- 
fadture  their  own  wool,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  contraband  trade  with  France :  and  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  wbatevef  was  as  advan* 
tage  to  Ireland  muil,  fooner  or  later,  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  .Great  Britain.;  and  by  the  proposed 
regulations  in  their  commercial  connedlioos»  the 
two  kingdoms  .would  be  put  more  upon  an  equa- 
lity.'   With  regaid  tp  (he  glafs  manuiadhire,  he 
alio  obferved,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  iajuri- 
'  outly  treated.    Before  the  ad  of  xoth  Geo.  n. 
'  they  had  begun  to  make  fome  progras  in  t&e  glafs 
manufadture ;  but  ^y  that  adt.  they  were  not  only 
prevented  from  importing  any  other  glals  than 
what  was  of  Britifh  manUffidture,  but  alfo  from 
exporting  their  own  glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a  borie 
or  carriage  to  be  exported.    This  ad  had'  beea 
complained  of  in  Ireland,  as  a  piece  of  great  injuf- 
tice,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  remove  that 
grievance.    With  regard. to  the.  3d  propofition, 
be  obferved,  that  allowing  Ireland  a. free  trade  to 
the  colonies  muft.be  confidered  as  a  favour  to 
that  kingdom.    Cppfid^rjng  her  even  as  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  ih^  could, fet  i(p  no  claim  to  an 
mtercourie  with  the  J^ritifh  colonies.    By  every 
principle  of  juftjce,  .of  the  lajivs.  of  nations,  and 
the  cuftom  of  the  ptbcx  European  powers  who 
had  fettlements  and  ^jiftant  dependencies,  the  mo- 
ther country  had  an  exdufive  right  to  trade  with, 
and  to  forbid  all  others  from  haviiig  any  inter- 
courfe  with  them. .,  Wtire  not  this  the  cafe*  what 
nation  would  fpend  their  blood  and  treafure  in 
eftablifhing  a  colony,  and  protedVing^ahd  defend- 
ing it  in  its  mfant  ftate,  if  other'nations  were  af- 
'tc^rwards  to  reap  the  advantages  derived  horn  their 
hazard  and  expenfe.    'Qu%  though  Great  Britain 
had  a  right  to'reftrain  Ireland  from  trading  with 
her  colonies,  be  declared,  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  allow  her  to  participate  in  the  trade.  This 
would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  a&rding  her 
relief;  it  would  be' an  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
fincerity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  it  would  be  received  as  fuch  in  Ireland.    Bri- 
tain, however,  ought  not  to  be  a  fufferer  by  her 
bounty  to  Ireland,  which  would   be  the  ca£e» 
fliould  the  colony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the 
latttrr,  without  reftridtions  fimilar  to  thofe  laid 
.upon  the  Britifli  trade  with  them.  An  equal  trade 
muft  include  an  equal  ihare  of  .taxes;  and  this 
was  the  only  proper  ground  on  which  the  bene- 
fits expedted  by  the  Irifli  natidn  could  be  either 
granted  or  defired.    The  propriety  of  thefe  mea- 
fures  being  felf-evident,  they  were  formed  into 
motions*  and  paffed  una;iimoufly.     In  Ireland 
they  were  received  with  the  utmoft  joy  and  gra- 
titude  by  both  houfcs  of  parliament.   On  the  20th 
Dec.  the  following  refolutions  were  paflfed ;  vix. 
That  the  exportation  of  woollen  and  other  manu- 
fadlures  from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  ^ 
materially  tend  to  relieve  its  diftrefles,  increafe  its 
wealth,  promote  its  profpcrity,  and  thereby  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  Britain,  and  the  common 
ftrength,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  Britifh 
empire ;  that  a  liberty  to  ttade  with  the  Bk^itiib 
colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the 
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fettlements  oa  the  coaft  of  Africa,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  very  great  commercial  benefits ;  will  be  a 
mod  ai^ionate  mark  of  the  regard  and  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  dUirefles  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  will  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  Majef- 
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political  fentiments  of  the  officers,  the  priyaicif' 
men  were>  univerially  attached  to  the  popular 
caufe.  The  national  fpirit  was  likewlfe  kept  up 
by  feveral  patriotic  publications*  particularly  the 
letters  figned  Owen  Roe  O'Niel,  which  in  an  ef- 


ty's  brave  and. loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  ftand  pecial  manner  attraded  the  public  attention ;  nor 
forth  in  fupport  of  his  Majefty'sperfon  and  govern*  were  the  clergy  backward  m  contributing  their 
menty  and  the  intereft*  honour,  and  dignity  of  part  in  the  fame  caufe.  To  give  the  greatei^ 
the  BritlOi  empire."  The  fame  refblutions  were  weight  to  their  determination 8»  the  volunteers- 
next  day  pafled  in  the  houfe  of  poers.  The  now  formed  themfelves  into  battalions,  and  they 
bigheftencomiumswerenowpaifed  on  I«ord  North,  were  fobn  all  united  in  this  manner,  excepting  a 
His  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  declared  fmall  number  of  companies,  which,  ftom  accidei!* 
to  have  been  great  and  noble ;  be  was  flyled  « the  tal  caufes,  contii^ued  ieparate.  The  newfpaper» 
.  great  advocate  of  Ireland ;"  the  members  in  oppo-  were  filled  with  refblutions  from  the  feveral  corps^ 
^tion,  in  the  Britilh  pavGament,  were  fpoken  of  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  independent  kingdont* 
m  very  dtffin^t  terms.  But,  pn  the  other  hand,  entitled  by'realon,  nature,  and  compact,  to  all 
it  was  alleged,  that  until  Lord  North  was  impel*  the  privileges  of  a  fre^  conflitution  ;  that  no 
led  by  the  m^ures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his  coq-  power  in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  with  the 
dud  bad  been  extremeljr  equivocal,  dilatory,  and  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  (lad  or  ought  to 
indecifive ;  that  the  mmority  had  eameftly  and  have  power  to  make  Taws  for  lading  the  Irifh^ 
repeatedly  laboured  to  procure  relief  for  the  peo-  and  that,  ib  fuppoVt'  of  thefe  rights  and  privileges* 
pie  of  Ireland ;  and  that  what  was  how  done,  ap-  they  were  determined  to  iacrifice  their  lives  and 
peared  to  be  more  an  aft  of  itate  neceflity  th^  property.  Notwithllanding  all  this  zeal,  however, 
of  parliamentary  difcuffioh.  To  the  above  pro-  the  rcpref^ntatives  of  the  people  in  Ireland  be- 
pofitionsLordNoith  added  three  others:  i«For  haved  in  a  very  fupine  and  carelefs  manner,  and 
repealing  the  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  coin  feemed  entirely  obedient  to  the  didates  of  govern- 
from  Oceat  Britain. to  Ireland  :'  2.  For  removing  ment.  A  member  of  the  houfe  gf  commons  de* 
the  prohibition  to  import  foreign  hops  into  Ire-  clared  in  April  1780,  that  "  no  power- on  earth, 
land,  and  the.  drawback  on  the  -exportation  of  excepting  the  kin^,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ire- 
foreign  hops:  'j.  For  enabling  his  majefty's  Irti^  land,  had  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  peo- 
fubjeifts  to  become  members  of  IheTurkey  coni-  ple^^— «  Every  member  in' the  houfe,  (fays  Mr ' 


pny,  and  to  export  woollens  in  Britifh  or  Iriih 
bottoms  to  the  Levant.  In  fupport  of  this  laJt 
refblution  his  lordfbip  urged,  that  it  was  necef^ 
fary,  becaufe  the  exportation  of  woollens  having 
been  granted  to  Ireland,  tbe  Iriih  would jnaturally 
cxpea  a  (bare  in  tbe  Tvrk^y  tradp,  which,,  as  mat 


Crawford),  one  excepted,  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  propofition,  either  in  exprefs  terms,  or 
by  not  oppofing  it  j  and  yet,  however  aftonfih- 
ing  it  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  had  the 
oue/lion  been  put,  it  would  have  been  carried  ia 
the  negative.    The   matter  wias  compromifed; 


ters  flood,  was  not  pofDble,  it'  having  hitherto    the  queflioD  was  hot  putj  and  nothing  relating 


been  a  received  opinion,  that  no  Irifhman  could 
be  elected  a  memper  of  the  Turkey  company, 

(20.)  Ir£land,  Xistory  of,  uktil  the 
Duncan NODi .MEETING  in  1780*.  NotwUhftand- 
ing  all  die  fati$fa^ion  with  which  th^  news  of 
tbefe  bills  w^e  received  in  Ireland,. }t  was  not 
long  before  jcalouUes  began  to  take  place.  It 
was  fuggefted,  that  a  free  trad^  could  be  but  of 
little  ufe,  .if  h^ld  by  a  precarious  tenure.  The 
rq>eal  of  the  obhoxioqs.'Iaws  was  reprefented  as 
an  i&  of  neceJO&ty,  not  of  choice,  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifh  parliament.  When  that  neceffity, 
therefore,  no  longer  exifted,  the  fame  parliament 
might  recal  the  benefits  it  had  granted,  and  again 
fetter  the  Irifh  trade  by  reftri<5lioii8  perhaps  more 
oppreflive  than  before.  To  fecure  the  advant^es 
they  now  poffeffed-,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  king- 
dom fhould  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  free  conilitu- 
tion.  For  this  the  people  looked  up  to  the  vo- 
lunteer companies ;  and  the  idea  of  having  fudh  a 
glorious  objed  in  their  power,  augmented  the 
numbers  of  thoie  which  had  alfo  been  increafed 
from  other  caufes.  They  had  now  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houfe's  of  parliament,  and  thus  had 
obtained  the  fan^ion  of  the  legillature.  Thus 
many  who   had   formerly  fcrupled  to  contae^ 


to  it  was  entered  on  the  journals.  This  unwilling- 
nefs  of  the  majority  to  ferve  their  country,  was 
mpre  fully  manifefted  in  the  caufe  of  a  mufiry  btil^ 
which  they  allowed  to  be  made  perpetual  in  Ircr 
land,  though  that  in  England  Had  always  been 
cautioufly  paffed  only  from  year  to  year-  After 
it  was  pafled,  however,  fome  of  Ibe  zealous  pa« 
tri6t^,  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great  pains 
to  fet  forth  the  bad  tendency  of  that  adt.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  ftanding  armies  in  the  time  of  peace 
were  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution 
and  the  fafety  of  public  liberty ;  they  Had  fub- 
verted  the  liberty  of  all  nations  excepting  in  thofe 
cafes  where  thdr  number  was  fmall,  or  the  power 
of  tbe  fovereigti  over  them  limited  in  fome  re. 
fjpeA  or  others  but  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  fet- 
ting  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  chief  magiftrate, 
if  the  people  chofe  by  a  flatute  to  bind  themfelves 
to  give  them  a  perpetual  and  irrefiftible  force. 
The  mutiny  bill,  or  martial  law  methodized,  was 
direftly  oppofite  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
It  fetafidethe  trial^byjuiyand  all  the  ordinary 
fteps  of  law ;  eftablffliing  in'their  ftead  a  fummary 
proceeding,  arbitrary  crimes  and  punifhmerits,  a 
fecret  fentence  and  fudden  execution.  The  ob* 
jed  of  this  was  to  bring  thofe  who  were  fub- 


themfeUes  with  a  lawlefs  body,  now  entered  their  jeft  to  it  to  a  ftate  of  implicit  fubordination,  and 
^s.  Government  alfo  engaged  feveral  of  their  render  the  authority  of  the  fovereign'  abfolute. 
friends  in  the  volunteer  caufe. .  New  companies  The  people  of  England,  therefore,  from  a  lau- 
^w  thetcfore  rai&d^  but  what^ter  might  U  the   dabic  jealoufy  00  aU  fubjeas  in  which  their  12* 
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l).eiPt7  w^s  concernedi  had,  in  the  ipatter  of 
jnr.rtial  law»  exceeded  tlielr  uftial  caution,  tn 
the  preamble  to  the  mutiny  a<*l,  thjfey  recttted 
pact  pf  the  declaration  qf  right,  **  that  ftandiog  ar- 
mies and  martial  law  iti  time  of  toeace,  without 
Jhc  confei\t  of  parliain'ept,  are  illegal.  Having 
then  ,ftated  the  purity  and  fimplicity  df  their  an- 
.cicnt  conftitutibii,  zm  fet  fortn  the  great  prii^ciplc 
of  magna  cha^a,  they  admitted  a  partial  and  terti- 
pbrary  repeal  of  it:  they  admittea  an  army^  and. 
;a  l^w  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  frme  time  thtfy 
limited  the  number  of  the  former,  ancl  the  dura- 
tion of  both;  confining  theexiftence  of  the  troops 
themfelves,  the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the 
power  that  commanded  them,  to  one  year.  Thus 
"were  the  (landing  forces  of  England  Tendered  a 
parliamentary  army,  and  the  mnitary  rendered  ef- 
fedtually  fubordinate  to  the  civil  magiftrate^'b^ 
cauie  dependent  on  paflia^ient.  Vet  the  people  of 
^England  confidered  the  army,  eVen  thus  limlt^, 
Vlnly  4s  a  i»eccflai7  evil,  and  would  not  admit  pven 
of  barracks,  left  the  foldier  fliould  be  ftill  more 
alienated  froip  the  ftate  of  a  fubjedt ;  and  in  this 
ftate  of  al'^ation  have  a  poft  of  /Iren^th,  which 
"woul^  augment  the  danger  arifinj^  from  fus  fitua- 
tion.  "V^hcn  the  parliament  f)f  Ireland  proce^de4 
to  regulate  the  army^  therefore^  they  oilght  to 
have  adopted  the  in^ims  of  the  Briti/h  conilitu- 
tion,  as  w^Il  as  the  rules  of  Britilh  difciplihe.  But 
they  ha4  tpt'aVly  departed  Froixvthie  maxims  and  ex- 
ample of  the  Englilh,  and  that  in  the  moft  import- 
ant cor)ceri?j  ^^^  .ggvernment'  of  the  fword.  Thev 
iad  omitted  the  preamble,  which  declared  tKe 
great  charter  of  liberty;  they  bad  left  the  number 
of  forces  In  tlie  brea/t  of  the.jtlhg,  and  underihcfe 
circumflancea'  they  had  vnidd  the  bill  peroetual. 
it  is  probable  that"  the  bulk  of  the  Irlfh  nation  did 
liot  at  firf!  perceive  the.dajigeroas  tendency  of  the 
^ill.  The  r^rde'ntations  of  Mr  Grattan  an^J 
others^  bowevei*,  foon  open'ed  their  eyes,  and  a 
general  difT^itisfa^ion  tqo)^  p^ce.  This  was  much 
increafed  by  two  unfupccfefulattemptsin  the  houfe 
of  commons  -,  ope  to  obtain  an  aA  for  modifying 
lt*0VNiN6's  uijW.i'^nd.  the  other  for  fecurin^  the 
IncJcpendcjpcy  oi  thp  Judges*  A  univerfal  difguft 
^gainft  the  fpirittefs  conduA  of  parliament"  now 
took  place;  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  w;ere  once 
xnore  fet  on  the  volunteers.  As  it  ^yas  probable 
thatthefe  companies  might  at  laft  be  obliged  to 
aflert  the  rights,  of  their  countrymen  "by  force, of 
jirms,  reviews. were  judged  necciTaryto  t^ch  them 
how  to  adt  in  larger  bodies,  and  to  give  them  a 
more  exaS  knowledge  of  the  ufc  of  arms.  Several 
of  thefe  reviews  took  place  m  fumi^fr  1780.  The 
fpedlators  in  general  were  ftruck  .^ith  flie  novel- 
ty and  grandeur  of  the  li|[ht;.  the, volunteers  be- 
came more  than  ever  the  obje<fta  of  efteero  and  ad- 
jniratjorii  and  their  numbers  in<irealed  according.* 
ly.  'The  reviews  in  J781  exceeded  thofe  of  thp 
former  year ;  ^d  the  dexterity  of  the. corps  who 
had  aflbciated  more  early,  was  now;  qbferved  to  be 
greater  than  that  vf,  the  reft.  More,  thjih  50Q0 
men  were  reviewed  at  Belfaft,  whofe  performan- 
ces were  fet  ofiT  to  peculiar  advantage  by  the  dif- 
play  of  X3  pieces  of  cannon.  They  (bowed  their 
alacrity  to  ferve  their  country  iji, the,  field,  on  a 
report  having  arifea,  that  the  kingdom  wa^  to  be 
invaded  by  the  coml^iacd  fleets  ^f  Frdace  and 


Spiin  I  a^dfor  their  fpirfted  behaviour  on  this  cc- 
caiion  they  received  a 'ad  time  thVihanlcs  of  both 
houfes  oj  parliament.  Such  pfodigrpus,  military 
preparations  could  not  but  atann  the  Bdtiih  mi- 
njftry :  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Irifh 
volunteers  would  come  to  the  fame  cxbnemities 
the  Americans  had  done,  unleis  their  wlihes  were 
fpjeedily  complied  With.  Still,  however,  it  was 
imagined  poifible  to  fuppreia  them,  and  it  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
do  fix  It  was  during  the  adminlflrattcn  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  that  the  volunteers  had  grown 
into  fuch  confequencej  he  veas  therefore  recalled, 
and  the  carl  of  Carlifie  appointed  hi  his  place. 
Though  it  was  impoilihle  ror  the  new  governor  to 
fupprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  he  found  it  no 
dimcult  matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  parliament. 
Thus  every  redrefswas'forthe  prefent  t^edtually 
denied.  Neither  the  modification  of  Poyning**g 
law,  nor  the 'repeal  of  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the 
mutiny  ^il],  could  be  obtafined;  The  vohmteers, 
exdiperated  at  this  behaviour;  refolved  at  once  to 
fhow  their  determination  to  do  themfelves  juf- 
tice,  being  cdnfcious  that  the^  frad  j^ower  to  do  fo. 
Ata  meeting  of  the  officer^  of  tKe  fouthem  batta- 
lion  of  the  Armagh  regiAient,  c6mmanded  by  the 
earl  of  Oharlemont,  the  following  refolutions  were 
entered  into,  Dec.  4?th,  1781.  1.  That  the  moft 
vigorous  and  effe^ual  methods  ought  to  be  pur- 
Rjed  for  rooting  corruption  ouV'from  the  legifla- 
tive  body.  a.  Jfbr  this  purfofe  a  meeting  of  de- 
legates from  alf  the  volunteer  atfociations  was  ne- 
ceflary;  aijid  Dungajnnon,  as  the  moft  central 
town  !n  the  province  of  ITlfler,  (htned  to  be  the 
moft  pro^  for  holding  (bch  a  meeting.  3.  That 
as  many. and  j^ftin^  advantages  might  attend  the 
holding  fuch  a  meetmg  before  tf^c  prefent  fdBion  of 
■parlialtieht  was  much  further  advanced,  the  15  th 
^?  February  next  (hould  be  appointed  for  It.  Thefc 
refolutions  proved  highly  offenQve  to  government » 
and  every  method  was  taten  to  difcourage  it.  On 
th^  appdifjted  'day,  however,  the  representatives 
of  t43  volupteet  corps  did  attend  at  bungannop  ; 
and"  the  refults  6f  their  deliberations  were  as  fol- 
l^oWs  *  i.)t  having  been  alTerted,'  that  volontecrs, 
^ds^fUph,  cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  publiih 
their  opinions  on  political  fubje^ts,  pr  on  the  con- 
dutt  or  parliament,  or  public  men,  it  was  refo!- 
vea  unanimoufly,  that  a  Citizen,  by  learning  the 
yfepf  arn)s,  .does  not  abandon  an v  of  his  civil 
nghts.  a.  That  a  claim  from  any  body  of  men, 
other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ire- 
iandj  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is  illegal^ 
unconftitutional,  and  a  grievance.  3.  Refolved, 
with  one  diflenting  voice  <nily,  tJiat  the  powers 
exercifed  by  the  privy-council  of  both  kingdoms, 
uqder  colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning's 
"^re  unconftitutional  and  a  grievance,  4.  kefolved 
Unanimoufly,  that  thepbrtsof  this' country  are  by 
right  open  to  All  foi-'cign  countries  not  at  war  with 
Jthc  king ;  and  that  ahy  burden  thereupon,  or  ob- 
j[lrudion  (hereto,  e5u:epting  oal)r  b^  the  parliamci^ 
of  Ireland',  arc  unconftitutional,  and  a  grievance. 
5.  Refolved,  with  one  ditienting  voice  only,  that 
a.  mutiny 'bill,  not  limited  in  point  of  duration 
.from  ieflion  to  feflion,  is  unconftitutional  and  a  grie« 
'  vance.  6.  Refolved  nnanimoully,  that  the  iude* 
pendence  of  Judges  is  eaus^lly  eueoti^U  to  the  im- 

•    •     partial 


iti)  1 1  difTentiog  voices  only,  that 
~^  and  unalterable  deterntiination 


the 
aflbciatioQ 
W48  formed  in  the  name  of  the  nobUity,  repre- 
fentativesy  freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Armagh,  ifrherein  Ihey  fo.t  forth  the  ne- 
celTity  of  declaring  their  fenliments  openly  rcfpedt- 
ing  the  fubdameDtal  and  undQubted  rights  of  .the 
nation.  They  declared,  that,  in  tvehy  filuation 
in  life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
had  fupportecl  tf)em«  ,^Qd  would  Hipport  tbehi    they  would  niaintain  the  con  (tit  utional  right  of  the 


7.  Ref^Wed^ 

it  is  t^  dec 

of  the  yolupU^  cpp^^n\es  to  feek  aredrefs  of 
thsfegricTanciws  and  ^hey  plpdged  therarelm'to 
their  countryij^d^tpeadp  Other,  as  freeholders,  fel- 
low-citizens, ^nd  m^  qt  honour,  that  they  would,' 
atevery  eatUing  ele§;ion,/upport  only  thofe  who 


therein,  and  tha^  they  would  ufe  all  con^itutional 
means  to  make  fuch  pprfuit  of  redrefs  fpeedy  and 
effecaual.  8.  Refolved,  with  only  one  difTcnting 
voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who  had 
fupported  thofe  qooilitutioual  rights,  are  entitled 
to  the  moft  grateful  jhanks  or  the  volunteer  com- 
panies, and  tljat  an  a^drefs  tq  the  purpofe  be  fign- 
ed  byrthe  chairman,  aod  publiHied  with  the  refo- 
lutions  of  tKe  prefent  meeting.  9.  Refolved  una- 
nimouHyj  that  four  members  from  each  county 
of  the  province  of  Ulller,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum, 
be  appointed  a  committee  till  the  nexi  gqnersd 
meeting,  to  ad  for  the  volunteer  corps,  and  to 
call  general  meetings  of  ^the  province,  aa  occafion 


kingdom,  to  be  governed  only  by  the  king  an^ 
parliament  of  Ireland ;  and  that  they  would,  in 
every  inftance,  uniformly  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofe 
the  execution  of  any  fiatutes,  «x,ceptiog  fuch  as 
derived  their  authority  from  the  parliament  juft 
mentioned ;  and  ihey  pledged  themfelves,  in  the 
ufual  manner,  to  fupport  what  they  now  declared 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  lliis  declaration 
was  euickly  .adopted  by  all  the  other  counties, 
^nd  umilar  fentlments  became  univerfally  avowed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  change  in  the 
iBritimminiilry  in  April  1781  facilitated  the  wifh- 
es  of  the  people.  The  duke  of  Portland,  who 
came  over  as  lord-lieutenant  in  April  that  ycar> 


requires.     10.  The  committee  being  appointed^  i/ent  a  moft  welcome  meflage  to  parliament.    He 

god  the  time  of  general  meetings,  and  fome  other  mformed  them,  that  ^*  his  majefty,  being  con- 

affaira  of  a  fimilar  nature  fettled- it  was  refolved  cerned  to  Und  that  difcontents  and  jealoufies  were 

unanimbufly,  t^at  the  court  of  Fprtugal  having  prevailing  among  his  loyal  fubjedts  in  Ireland,  lip. 

unjuftly  retufed  entry  to.  certain  Iriih  commodi-  on  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance,  he 

ties,  the  delegates  would  not  confiime  any  wine  recommended  it  to  parliament  to  take  the  fame 

of  the  growth  of  P9rtugal,  and  that  they  would  into  their  mbft  ferious  conlideration,  in  order  to 

ufe  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  (aid  fuch  a  final  adjuAment  as  niight  give  mutual  fa- 


wine,  excepting  what  was  then  in  the  kingdom^ 
until  fuch  time  as  the  Irifh  exports  fhould  be  re- 
ceived in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  11.  Refolyed, 
with  only  two  difTenting  voices,  that  they  hold 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion equally  facred  in  others is  in  themfelves;  and 


tisfadion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  Mr  Grattan  now  propofed  a  fecond 
time  in  parliament  the  addrefs  which  had  been 
rejeded  before.  On  the  i6th  of  April  he  began  a 
fpeech  to  this  piirpofe  with  a  panegyric  on  the 
volunteers,  and  the  late  conduA  of  the  people. 


that  they 'rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal    The  Irifh,  he  faid,-  were  no  longer  a  divided  co- 
laws  againft  the  Papifts,  as  a  meafure  fraught  with  Jony,  but  an  united  land,  manifeiling  itfelf  to  the 


the  happieft  confequences  io  tlie  union  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jreland. 

(21.)  Ireland,  history  of,  until  the  fi- 
nal R&LIMQU1J9HM£NT  OF  BRITISH  LEGISLA- 
TIVE RIGHT,  in  1782.  While  thefe  proceedings 
took  place  at  Dungannon,  the  miniftry  carried  all 
before  them  in  pcuTiaroent.  In  a  debate  concern- 
ing the  exclufive  (egiflative  privileges  of  Ireland, 


refl  of  the  world  in  fighal  inflances  of  glory.  In 
the  reft  of  Europe  the  ancient  iTpirit  was  expired  ; 
lioerty  was  yielded,  or  empire  loft ;  nations  were 
living  upon  the  memory  of  paft  glory,  or  under 
the  care. of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, the  people,  by  departing  from  the  example 
of  other  nations,  had  become  an  example  to  them. 
Liberty,  in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations, 


a  law.member,  fpeaking  of  the  arbitrary  ads  of    was  recovered  by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  im 

England,  aflert^d,  that"  ppwercbnftituted  right;"    " ""-  '"^  '"^ '-  -     ^  ^  '-  * -^-"^    -  -*^ 

and  a  motion,  that  the  commons  fliould  be  decla* 
red  the  reprefenta^iyes  of  the  people,  was  carried 
in  the  negative.^  Tl^efe  fcandalou^  .prc^ceedings 
could  not  but  haften  the  ruin  of  their  caufe.  The 
rcfolutions  en^^ffed  into  at  the  Du9ganji6ii  meet- 
ing were  received  throi^hout  the  kingdom  with 
the  utmo^  applaufe.  A  few  day's  after,  Mr  Grat- 
tan moved,  in  the  houfe  of  commpnfi,  for  a  long 
and  fpirited  addrefs  to  his  majefty,, declaring  the 
rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  afl'ertiog  the  principle 
which  now<4>C£an  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could 
legally  be  bound  by  no  pojwer  but  that  of  the 


pulfe  of  the  populace.  But  in  Irelaifd,  at  th^ 
prefent  period,  it  was  recovered  by  an  a^  of  the 
whole  nation,  j-eafoning  for  three  years  on  its  0- 
tuation,  and  then  refcuing  itfelf  by  a  fettled  fenfe 
of  right  pervading  the  land.  The  meeting  of  the 
delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  meafure; 
and,  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  to  be  matter 
of  furpriie,  until  at  laft  it  became  matter  of  adtni-> 
ration.  Great  meafiires,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of 
the  Englifh  at  Runny-Mead,  and  of  the  Irifh  at 
Dungannon,  were  not  the  confequences  of  prece- 
dent, but  carried' in  themfelves  both  precedent 
and  principle ;  and  the  public  caufe  in  both  in- 


king, lords,  and  commons  of  the  country,  though  ftances  would  infallibly  have  been  loft,.had  it  been 
the  Britifh  parliament  had  afTumed  fuch  a  power,  trufted  to  parliament.  The  meeting  at  Dungan- 
This^  motion  was  rejedcd  by  a  great  majority;  -non  bad  refolved,  that  the  claim  of  the  Britifh 
hut  their  we^  were  foon  enlightened  by  the  vo-  parliament  was  illegal^  and  this  was  a  conftitu- 
luateers,    Thefe  having  appointed  \heir  commit-    tional  declaration.    The  Irifh  volunteers  were  af- 

^  '  fociated 


IRE 


fociated  for  the  prefervation  of  the  laws^ 
conduA  of  the  Britifh  parliameiit  flibverted  ali 
law.  England)  however;  had  i^o  reafon  to  fear 
the  Irilh  volunteeri;  they  woold  facrifice  their 
lives  in  her  caufe.  The  two  nations  formed  a  ge- 
neral confederacy.'  The  perpetual  amefLation  of 
the  crown  was  a  gi-eat  bond»  but  magna  char^ 
■was  a  greater.  It  would  he  eafy  for  Ireland  to 
find  a  king,;  but  it  would  be  impoflible  to  find  a 
natloi/  who  could  communicate  to  them  fuch  a 
charter  as  magna  charta ;  and  it  wAs  this  which 
made  their  natural  coanedion  with  England. 
The  Irifh  nation  was  too  |^igh  in  prlde^  cbarac- 
teri  and  power,  to  fuffer  any  other  nation  to 
;nake  their  laws.  England  had  indeed  brought 
forward  the  quedlon,  not  only  by  itiaking  laws 
for  Ireland  the  prececlBng  feflion)  but  by  enabling 
his  majefty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  England 
had  made  for  America.  Had  flie  confbnted'to  re- 
peal the  declaratory  law  againft^ America  ?  and 


(    3i6    K  I,Rr/E 

but  the  difcontent  Thefe»  the  principal  cauie$  of  jea* 
loufies  and  difcontent  In  thekingdooii  they  had 
fubmitted  to  his  majefty»  in  bumble  expedation 
of  redrefs :  and  thef  conceded  with  an  aflurance^ 
that  they  were  more  confident  id  the  hope  of  ob- 
taming  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been 
and  were  not  more  difpofed  to  (hare  the  freedom 
(^  Englaitdy  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties, 
and  to  Ihare  her  fate.*'  To  this  remarkable  ad- 
drefb  a'  moft  gtacious  apfwer  was  given.  In  a  few 
days  the  lonl-lieutenant  made  a  ijpeech  to  both 
houfes;  in  whid)  h^  informed  them,  that,  by  the 
magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  wifdom  of  the  Britilh 
parliament,  he  was  gabled  to  aflfure. them,  that 
immediate  attention  had  been  jiaid  to  their  repre- 
fcntationfe,  and  that  the  legiflature  of  Britain  had 
concurred  in  a  refolution  to  remove  the  caufes  of 
their  dtfcontents,  and  were  united  in  a  defire  to 
gratify  every  wifli  expreflfed  m  the  late  addrefs  to 
the  throne ;  ind  that,  in  the  mean  time,  bis  ma- 


would  ihe  refufe  to  repeal  that  againft  Ireland  ?*  Jelly  iHras  gracioufly  difpofed  to  give  his  royal  af. 


The  Irifh  nation  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to 
fuch  a  diftindion.'*  Mr  Grattan  now  found  his 
eloquence  much  more  powerfal  than  fbrmerly. 
The  motion  which,  during  this*  very  feffion,  had 
been  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  was  now 
agreed  to  after  a  ihort  debate,  and  the  addrefs  to 
his  majefty  prepared  accordingly.  In  thisi  aft^ 
thanking  his  majefty  for  his  gracious  mefTage,  and 
declaring  their  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  go* 
vemtnent,  thev  aifured  him,  that  "  the  fubjeds  of- 
Ireland  are  a  tree  people ;  that  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land is  an  Imperial  crown  infeparabiy  annexed  to 
that  of  Britain,  on  which  connection  the  intereft3 
and  happinefs  of  both  nations  effentially  depend : 
but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  diftindt,  with  a  par- 
liament of  its  own ;  that  there  is  no  body  of  men 
'  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  excepjt 
the  king,  lords,  and  coitamons  thereof,  nor  anv 
other  parliament  that  hath  any  power  or  authori- 
ty of  any  fort  whatfoever,  in  this  country,  except 
the  parliament  of  Ireland.  They  aflured  his  ma- 
jefty, that  they  iiumbly  conceive,  that  in  thfs 
right  the  very  enfence  of  their  liberties  did  cxift ; 
a  right  which  they,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  do 
claim  as  their  birthright,  and  which  they  cannot 
yield  but  with  their  lives.  They  aflured  hrs  ma- 
jefty, that  they  had  fcen  with  concern  certain 
'claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  an  aft  entitled,  '*  For  the  better  fecuring 
the  dependency  of  Ireland;"  an  aft  containing 
matter  entirely  irreconcileable  to  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  nation.  They  informed  his  majefty, 
that  they  conceived  this  aft,  and  the  claims  it  ad- 
vanced, to  be  the  great  and  principal  caufe  of  the 
difconients  and  jealoufies  in  the  kmgdom.  They 
aflured  him,  that  his  commons  did  moft  fincerely 
wi(h,  that  all  the  bills  which  become  law  in  Ire- 
land, fhould  receive  the  approbation  of  his  majef- 
ty under  the  feal  of  Great  Britain ;  but  yet,  that 
they  conceived  the  praftice  of  fuppreiling  their 
bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  altering  them 
any  where,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of  difcontent 
and  jealoufy.  They  further  aflured  his  majefty, 
that  an  aft  entitled,  •*  For  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  his  majefty*s  forces,"  being  unlimited  in 
<luration,  and  drfeftive  in  fome  other  circum- 
itauccs,  was  another  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  apd 


fent  to  afts  to  prevent  the  fuppreffing  of  bills  in 
the  Irifli  privy-council,  and  td  limit  the  mutiny- 
bill  to  the  term  of  two  years.    The  joy  which 
was  now  diffdfed  ail  over  the  kingdom,  was  ex- 
treme.   The  warmeft  addrefles  were  prefented 
not  only  to  his  majefty,  but  to  the  lord-lieutenant. 
The  commons  inftantly  voted  L.  100,000  to  his 
majefty,  to  enable  htm  to  raife  ao,ooo  men  for 
the  navy ;  and  loon  after,  5000  men  were  like- 
wife  voted  from  the  Iri(h  eftablifliment.   Thp  vo- 
lunteers became  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objefts 
of  gratitude  and  univerfal  panegyric ;  but  none 
was  placed  in  fo  confpicuoua  a  light  as  Mr  Grat- 
tan. .  AddreiOes  of  thanks  flowed  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters;  and  the  commons  addrefled 
bis  majefty  to  give  him  L.5 0,000  as  a  recompenfe 
of  his  fervice ;  for  which  they  promifed  to  make 
provifion.    This  requeft  was  alfocompHed  with; 
but  ftill  the  jealoufies  of  the  IriCh  were  not  com- 
pletely eradicated;    As  the  intended  repeal  of  the 
declaratory  aft  was  found  to  be  fimple,  without 
any  clatife  exprefsly  relinquiftiing  the  claim  of 
right,  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  libertiea  of  Ireland 
were  not  thoroughly  fecured-.     Tlie  majority, 
however,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  fimple  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  aft  was  fufficient ;  but  many  of 
the  nation  at  large  differed  in  fentiments.    Mr 
Flood,  a  member  of  the  houfe,  and  a  zealous  pa- 
triot, now  took  the  lead  in  this  matter;  while  Mr 
Grattan  loft  much  of  his  popularity  by  efpoufing 
the  contrary  opinion.     The  matter,    however, 
was  to  appearance  finally  fettled  by  the  volun- 
teers, *rho  declared  themfelves  on  Mr  Grattan's 
fide.    Still  fome  murmurings  ^ert  heard ;  and  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  even  yet  tW^conduft  of  Bri- 
tain appeared  equivocal.     An  Engliih  law  was 
pafled,  permitting  importation  from  one  of  the 
Weft  India  iflands  to  ^11  his  majefty's  dominions ; 
and  of  courfe  including  Ireland,  though  the  trade 
of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared  abfolutdy 
free.    This  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfavour- 
able light.    Great  offence  was  alfo  taken  at  a 
member  of  the  Englifli  houfe  of  lords,  for-^  fpeech 
in  parliament,  in  which  he  afferted,  that  Great 
Britaiti  had  a  right  to  bind  Irehind  in  matters  of 
an  exterpal  nature;  and  proposed  |o  bring  in  a 

fti'i 
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bilt  for  that  pinpofe.  The  public  difcantent  wat  tenant* 
alfo  gfeatly  mBamed  by  fome  cixcumftancea  relate 
ing  to  thifl  bill,  which  were  particnlarlv  obnozt- 
ova.  Lord  Beauchamp*  io  a  letter  addrefled  to 
one  of  the.  lolunteer  corp9»  was  at  pains  to 
fliow,  that  th^  f^urity  of  the  kKiflative  pri?ilege8 
obtained  from  the  parliament  of  Britain  was  iii- 
fufficient.  The  lawyers  corps  Alib»  who  took  the 
quelUon  into  coofiderationi  were  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion; but  the  drcumftance  which  gave  the  great- 
eft  oncooe  wast  that  the  chief  juftice  in  the  £ng- 
liihcbiirt  of  king's  bench  gave  Judgment  in  an  Irifli 
caufe*  direAly  contrary  to  a  law.  which  had  limited 
all  fuch  judgments  to  the  firft  of  June.  All  the& 
reafoDSofdifcontenty  however,  were  removed  on 
the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  new  miniftry  who  fucoeeded. 
Lord  Temple  came  over  to  Ireland*  and  his  brother 


IRE 

who  was  known  to  be  xealotti-folhat 
meafure.  No  adminiftratioo*  not  even  that  of 
Lord  Chefterfieldfwas  ever  more  popular  thatf 
Lord,Fit2william*s.l  Itunited  all  parties,  and  ieeni« 
ed  to  reconcile  all  dxfbreftc^*  .  W hen  the  parlta* 
ment  met  on  the  Aid^  Jatu  17^5*.  the  addrefs  waa 
voted  unanimoufly  in  the  upper  houie*  and  with 
only  3  diifentient  voices  in  the  lower  houie  t  and 
on  the  oth  Feb«  the  commons  granted  the  moft 
liberal  Aipplies  that  had  ever  been  voted*  without 
a  diviflon,  Thefe  fupplies.had  been  granted*  io 
the  full  perfuafion  entertained  both  by  the  parli^ 
ment  and  the  nation  at  large,  that,  the  bill  tor  the 
Catholic  emancipation*  which  v^as  introduced  by 
Mr  Grattan  on  the  xath  Feb*  would  be  allowed 
to  paft,  as  well  as  another  bill  which  was  propof« 
ed  on  the  14th  for  a  reform*  and  retrenchment  in 
the  national  eipenditure;    Thefe  meafures^  how- 


and  iiecietary,  Mr  Grenville,  went  to  Borland*   ever*  having  been  dii^reeable  to  the  Britjih  mi 


where  he  made  fuch  reprefentations  of  the  dt&on< 
teats  whi^h  prevailed  concerning  the  infufficiency 
of  the  declaratory  a^»  that  Mr  Townihend*  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  ftate*  moved  in  the  houfe  of 
comrooDS  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU*  to  remove 


niftry  (though  it  is  affirmed*  that  they  had  ex- 
prefsly  engaged  for  them)*  B.  Fitzwilliatn  was  re* 
called  on  the  aift,  and  Lotd  Camden  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.  This  riecal  operated  like  an  elec- 
triCf  or  rather  a  volcanic  J)iock*«wbidi  (book  all 


from  the  mipds,  of  the  people  of  Jreland  all  doubts  Ireland  frpm  its  centre  to  \i^  ,|itinoft  ihore84 .  The 
refpeding  their  legiflative  and  judipal  privileges,  ajth  of  March*  the  day  of  his  lpn|{hip'8  depanurej 
This  bill  contained,  in  the  fulkft  and  moft  expreb    was  ohJerved  in  'Oublip.aii  a  day  ofneneral  mourn- 


terms*  a^rdinquiibment*  on  the  part  of  the  Britiih 
legiflature*  of  all  claims  of  a  right  to  interfere  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Irifli  -courts*  or  to  m^ke  laws 
to  biud  beknd'ln  time  to  come. ,  7[1ius  the  con- 
teft  was  at'laft  ended ;  and  ever  fince  this  king- 
dom .continued  to  flouriih*  and  to  ei^oy  the 
bleffiqgs  of  tranquiltitj  and  peace*  free  from 
every  kind  of  reftridion*  either  on  itr  commerce 
or  manufadufes*  till  the  commencement  of  the 
late  rebellion* 
(2a.)  laELAMO*   Risroay  or*  vNTit  thb 

iMVA&lOlff 'ATTfiMPTEO    BY   GeNBRAI.  HOCHE. 

The  firft  affair  of  importance  that  engaged  the 
stteotion  of  the  Iriih  parliament*  after  the  fettle- 
meot  of  their  legiilaUve  rights*  was  that  of  Mr 
Pitt's  Commereial  PropqfitioMjf  which  were  thrown 
out,  in  1785*  by  both  houfes  of  parliament*  a 
majority  of  whom  confidered  Mr  Pitt  as  no  friend 


ing  9  the  .(hops  being  (fiut*!  aU  buooefa  ftopt^  and 
the  citizens  appeariijg  in  .bJacL,  Qn  lliie  4tb  May* 
the^  Catholic,  emancipa^n  bill  was  needed  by  a 
majority  of 4  u  Mid  a^rKu^ncbl  fetmept  enfued* 
This  diftraaed  fUte  .9^  .tn&  nation*.  And  the  gene- 
ral difcontent  that  prei^aiM^  doubtlets  eoooora^ 
ged  jthe  French  Diredpry  yj  ^atte^tan  invafion 
of  Ireland  at  this  tipj<.  A  fleejt  ]Mra8.accot4ingly 
fitted  out*  of  18.  fhips  of  the  Uof,  13  friga^tes*  ^^ 
XI  floops.  with  trahfpbtt^  ^P4i}fi(^^M9l^f^.9^ 
der  the  command  of  General  «Hoc he/  wmchlert 
Qreft  on  the  loth  of  Dec'  1796*^  gut  ^be  t^|^Mf» 
tuous  weather  that  fUcce^M*  having  dtfpeneil 
the  fleet*  the  fqiiadron  under  11  *  Sdia,  Bouvet  re« 
turned  to  Brett  on  the  5  tit  Bee.  after  haviflt 
reachM  Bantry  Bay*  and  the  reft -returned  at^df 
ferent  perioda*  exce|yt  ohe  fbip  of  the  line  and  • 
frigates,  which  Youndereda^  lef^..a  frigate  which 


to  their  conftitutlon  and  libertiea^  The  next  was    was  taken  by  the  Bntlih',  and  a  fliip  S  the  lincw 


that  of  the  Regency,  prapoied  in  Dec.  1788*  in 
confe^iuence  of  his  ma^Afi  illnefsa  The  debates 
00  this  fubjed  ran  very  high*  and  .the  oppofition 
ID  both  houfes  was  fo  ftrong*  that  they  voted  ah 
addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ob  the  fnbjed, 
which  the  maroula  of  Buckingham* '  then  lord* 
lieutenant*  refuted  to  tranfmit.  Commiffioners 
.were  then  appointed  for  that  purpoie;  but  this 
was  hardly  done*  when  the  news  of  his  majeftj's 
happy  recoverv  put  an  end  to  all  further  di£ir- 
ence  on  t|ie  fubjed.    After  this*  the  penfion  bill 


which  eic!^>ed  aher  fighting  a  ^onfidbable  Hmt 
againfl  two  Britiihihips. 
(13.).  Ieelamo*  H^sroar  fxy*  vutil  tnt 

SU9PRES810II  OP  THE  MBELU^N*  AND  AVt^* 
RE NDEB  OF ,GElMiBAIb Hv MBEBT.  jAlthoUgh'thii 

invafiqn,  fominately  fqi;  Britain/ proved  abortivt^ 
the  a£iir8  pr  Ireland  were  diawjog  fafl  to  an  aw^ 
fill  criGs.  So  eariytu  1791*  a  political  fodetf 
had  been  inftituted  under  the  name  of  Unitev 
Ieishmen*  whofe  prpfefibd  objeds  were  to  oV 
tain  a  reform  in  parliament*  and  an  equality  of 


was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  9  in  the  houfe   civil  rights  among  the  relijgious  of  all  profef&onff 

of  peers*  though  it  had  pafled  the  commons  by    «--*—»'-'■-' — '- ^—  '^- — ;— ^-"- -^ — --t^ 

a  majority  of  3a.  Miniftry*  however*  fhowed  no 
refentment  to  this  formidable  oppofition*  but  ra-> 
ther  feemed  to  gratify  their  wilhes*  by  removing 
the  M.  of  Buckingham*  and  appointing  the  £•  of 
Weftmorland  lord-lieutenant.    The  great  quef* 


but  whofe  real  intention*  it  is  now  fully  afcertaln* 
ed*  was  to  bring  about  a  revolution*  and  efltablii& 
a  democratic  goverhnient  in  Ireland,  lik^  tha( 
which  t])en  prevailed  in  France.  This*  at  leaft^ 
was  the  defigti  of  the  leaders  of  the  fbciety,  thoQgo 
doublleft  many  who  joined  it  had  no  fo^  inten« 


tiott  about  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catho>  tion*  and  even  the  great  majority  are  not  acq^4 

lies,  being  much  agitated  about  this  time,  the  of  having  a^fy/f  entertained  any  defign  of  fepara* 

Britifh  miniftry  did  a  ftill  more  popnlar  ad*  in  tion  from  Britain.    The  members- were  boiind  bf 

<794»  by  appointing  Earl  PiUwilliam  lord^Uco-  oatii  to  do  every  thing  m  their  Mwer  **  ftp  9M9 

VouXILFahtI.  VtIL'                         * 
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$  complete  refonn  in  the'kgiflatQrCy  pn  the  pHn-  tcbeh  were. prevented  from  eScAi^  toy  tluo^  ht 
-tipfe*  (rf'civil, poiitical,  andreHgious  libexitf ;  an^   the  chy;  but  in  Varioas  parts  fxfot  coontry, 

-*-  •-' —   Or  giTC  eyldepcein  any  .court   partiortarly  tcinftjnr'and  Connaugbtj  tb^  rofc  fa 

er  -of  thai*  of  fimilar  fodelies;*    large  bodies  and  ftoppcd  the  maiFtoacIfti  li^tch 

^as  the  fignal  for  mJUireaion.  £>»thea4tb.  a 
party  of  them  attacked  the  town  of  *Kaas;  btst 
were  repulied  hy  the  Armagh  miUtia^  under  Lord 
V:  GosLrd,  wJth  the  lofs  of  140  men  kified.  But 
another  party  oflhem  furprifcd  *  divtfioo  of  the 
king's  troops  at  the  town  of  Frv/perous  f^Wt^  t« 
balance  this,  a  )^gt  body  of  them  were  defeated 


never. to  inform, 
ag^ittft  any  metpjjer 
1t*he  plajtpbility  'of  the(B  ot)jed8  gained  many  pro- 
Ifelytqs,  *and  the  number  itrcreaied  fo  faft,  that  In 
JpriTig  t79>,  the  -Sooiety  was  completely  organi- 
:2ed  ;  ^  qivifions  and 'ftibdivifions, were  extended 
•to  iW  pitts  of  the  Ipngdopi-;  and  many  gept^men 
of  tjiefirft  rank,  and*  fbttime . had  l^tfomfe'inem- 
*bcr8.  •  Mean  thne:  counter  aflbciatioi^s  were  forn^ 


edi  ^d  manyloyai  fubieds,' who  w^re  afraid  of  ;by  Gen.  Dundas  near  Kilcuilen;  as^H  as 


ap  .exlenfion  of  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catho]ics, 
ym\\^'tindgrt\i^*x!^\e  q(  fffnnge-men,  fpr  tl\e  e^- 
•preft  purpofe  of'  depriving  the  Papift*  of  arms: 
while  the  latter,  thus*  compelled  to  unite  in  thefr 
owtr  defence, '  aiTtroed^ie  name  of  Litfj^'nJtns 
and  dreadful  outrages  werV  of-  cotrfequence  com- 
hiftted  on  b6th'.(ides.  Of  thefc  di^rent  parties, 
however,  the ''Stated  Irifhmen  vi^^re  the  moft  nii- 
*iiierott5;  hut  i^o  din*ia'cpmmnrricatioTi  had  been 
^enetf  b^weenth^mandthePrenCh  Diredtory, 
tul.  17 9^, •'When  Mr  Lcwins,  an  a<^ive  member, 


Other  body  of  400  on  the  15th,  by  X.  Kodpn,  and 
their  leaders  taken  and  executed.  Aaotbcr  na- 
merous  body  were'defeated  at  Tallagh  hill  on  the 
>6th,  and  350  killed.  Thctown  of  Cariow  was 
attacked  pn'thea4th  by  1000  rebels^  who,  bow- 
ever,  were  defeated  With  the  lofs  of  400.  The 
inhj^bitanfs,  however,  having  fi'rcd'on  >te  km^s 
troops,.tbfey  burnt  the  half  of  the  town  in.rcvenge. 
Kildarc  was  attacked  by  the  rebels*' oij'  the  sftb, 
but  refcued  by  Sir  J.  Duff,  ?fter  a  battle  ip  which 
aoo  rebels  yrefe  killed.    But  the  rcbelHop  raged 


•i^al'rent  over*'  to*-Prance*;'  and'  fe  fumiper  17061  with  ^^je  gre^teft  firry  In  theconntxps  of  Wcldow 
th^  plan  of  the  invtjfion  above  n^^Uoned  was  M-  and  Wexford.  *On  the  ajth  May,  their  number 
ilerfT^  an^ntcfvfew  held  between  Lord  Edward    was  ibcmc;  X^iOtjo  at  Wexford ;  when  they  fur- 


.Ftttigeraid,  •  Mf  Arthur  'Q'Coni^or,  and  'General 
'Hochft  onthe;frantieifsr -bf  France  and  Switzef- 
•)and,*  71rf*f iffureof  thaf  attempt  did  not  dtfcOii- 
'r.»ge*thc  tJnited  Irifhmen/  •  Artffs  were  procured 
andpriva^efy  difffibute^  'SHiong^r  men4iers^  aifd 
{\tc  coirqjpogdeijce,  iifiA-the^  Prei)Ch*T>iTe'nory 
w^irkept  uri/  'Tfo  abiirrterJS  iSife '  proceeding!, 
*^-in/uh^emonJ'Jft  ;4i^%'^zfM  in  March  1796, 
iriirpcwcrtfig  thefclij^ift  c&ur)ty  or  dif- 

^nf^'to 'fifbjtft'^hc*  mSafeifants  to'xfiartiaTlaWt  a 
■fif^aJBc  whi^v'^hbwc«?ef  '  necdSfary,  greatly  in- 
Creitea  the'difcoiketits';  and^donbtlefa  prbauced 
'nWffih;lcfl  adts,of  bpjfreiffiQn ;  while,.6n  the  other 
^and]'a^ii6f  e^urf  barbarity  wete  committed' "  by 
]perirons  in  conrieflflon'wrth  the  United  IHihmet\. 
W^  timi?VthTS^JbdHv,.Ttf  the  conftdenCe. bf  dfta- 
iimiv^  ^'Txi/t!Rifid!iitj  brthe  affillance  of  the 
f-'rt^fc&i  had'prdcJcWrtlpri  fcec.  X797,  ttft  length 
WWnring  ^  trdXi'f jetcitHiue  JOtr^^r^lXifd  Ed- 
'W^d^it^erald,  Mr  Arthur  O'Od^inor,  Mr  OH- 
^er^ond.-Dr  M*Ni^en,  and  Cbunfetf or  Emmet. 
All  their  tranladtions,  hofwcvtr,  were  kept  fo  br i- 
Vitfe,  'and  the  cbfifcfiracy  was  laid  fo*d^ep>  and  fo 
\^pKcati?:<);''tftaf  in  aft^robability  firwould  have 
feketo  cBv^,**ad  not  a  ftfo^verjf  Wn'inade  by^a 
'JMrReynq(df,''m  Mt^cff  rV^g  •  in  ciinfequ^ce  of 
^vS6H:,^fht:  prfViC'Twl  le;id^rs  were  »)prehende^, 
'wiypLxjrd;^dtR'ard  Flfcigrrlfd,  in  refifting  the  offi- 
?^n{  ;^a3^'morta^  tjrQunded.  Anew  Dire^ory 
jras^chbrefi',  ^iV 'they  fobn  'cKperienc^  a'fimiliar 
ftteV  tbW  fcheines  being  difclofcd  by  Capt-  Arm- 
ttrone, 'an6ther' fnformeri'^ho'had  joined  their 
Ipcfety-for  the  purpbfe  'of  betraying  therai  In 
tonftqnence  of 'his  tofbrm«fon,  Mcflrs  Jbhn  and 
♦jenry  Shearer,  'two* members  of  the  new  Direc- 
torvt  were  apprehended  tin  the  aift  May  1798, 
JtfR  sibout  thetime-^htn"thcre  was  to  have  been 
i'.general  infurreftlbrf.- 'Mr^Neilfon- and  feveral 
btherswere  taken  up  on  the  a^d;  the  city  and 
*  '  o^-Dtlbfid  were  prixilaimed  in  a  ftate  of 


rounded. ;infd  cnt  In  pieces  a  party  of  the  N.  Cork 
-militia,  nnder  .Qol.  Foot  and  Major  LomtMirdiy  at 
Oulard.    They  next  attacked  the  town  of  Ennif- 
corthy,  whi^h  they  took ;   bnt  \vith  H»'e  loO  of 
400  men.    On  the  .29'th,  ,a  party  of  tte  -Meath 
militia  fell  into  their  hands.    On  tbi*  te^f  the 
town  of  yre^ford  furrendered  to  ttierebtty;  whea 
Meffrs  Bagt^al  HarvcJ,  E.  ^t^eraldf  ^nd  J.  Col- 
cloi^h,  WDo  had  been  imprironed  pn  the  a6tk 
for  treafon,  were  liberated,  and  Harvey  fras  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  rebel  army-    Under 
him,  after  leaving  a  garrifon  in'  the  town,  they 
marched,  on  the  5th  of  June,  to  attack  Nfiw  Ross, 
where  Major  Gen.  Johnibn  was  pofted  with  a 
conjderable'fofce;  hut,  after  *an  obftinate  con- 
teft  of  feveral  hours,  they  were  repwlfed  with 
great  flaughter.    In  revenge  for  this  miicarriage, 
they  maflacred  205  loyalifts,  who  were  prifoners 
in  Wexford  jail.    Another  party  of  rebels  attack- 
ed  the  town  of  Gorey,  but  were  aJfo  rcpuKetJ, 
as  well  as  A.third  body  at  Newton  BaiTy,  where 
they  were  tief&atedby  Col,  Leftrange,  with  the 
lofs  of  50b  men  kitted.    They  were  ntrore  fiiccefs- 
ful,,  however,  on  th<i'4th  of  June,  when  they 
were  attack^  by  Colonel  Walpolc  nearSUcvebay 
mountain  j  tint  bein^  tlrongly  pofted,  they  rcpu!- 
fed  the  royal  forces,  with  the  lofs  of  54  inen  and 
two  fix-ponnders,  the  colonel  being  kitted  in  the 
adtion.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs^  they  attetcpt- 
ed  the  town  of  Arklow,  but  met  with  a  warm  re- 
ception from  Gen.  Needham,  whofe  gmic-£hot 
made  great  havoc  among  them.     On  me  nth 
Sir  C.  Afgil  attacked  and  difperfed  a  fel>el  camp 
near  Rofs ;  but  the  main  body  ftill  retaroed  their 
ftrong  pofition  near  Vinegar  Hillj  from  which 
they  were  notdiflodged  till  the  iift,  when  G^^n. 
Lake  almoft  furroundcd  them,  by  a  cordon  of 
troops  in  five  columns,  und^  Gen.  DundaSt  John- 
fon,  Euftace,  Duff,  and  Loftus.  As  the  rebels  de- 
fended theinfelves  obftio^ely  for  i  hour  and  a  -J, the 


«fon  ;  the  guj^fdr  were  tripled,,  and  the    flanghler  wjib  great,  and  ij'pieccs  of  cannon  wi-re 
cfty  coit^^id  ^tg:  »g:atrkbxJ.  'ThtJ^  the  taken.  "This  viAorf  war  followed  by  the  forren- 
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4eir  of  Woftnd  oo  the  lad.  On  Hie  Mh.  MdBrs 
tiarref  aid  Colcloogb,  who  had  Red  after.tbf 
battle,  wemdifcovered  in  one  of  UaSaltee  Iflands^ 
and  with  Keughe»  the  rebel  governor  of  Wexford, 
and  othei%  wcse  tried  and  execnted.  About  the 
7th  Juoet  the  rebela  had  taken  poiieiGon  of  An* 
trim,  but  were  ibon  after  diOodged  by  Gent  Nu* 
geot.  The  ipfurrediQn»  howe?er»  had  become  ge* 
neral  ta  the  countitt  of  Antriia  and  Down,  but 
oa  the  i»th  the  lebela  were  con^rfetely  defeated 
at  Baliynabioch,  where- they  loft  above  400  men» 
while  only  ^  were  killed  and  14  wounded  of  the 
king's  .troope;  The  vebd  genera),  Munr^  wa« 
taken  pnioMvapuieaecuted^  Hkherto  the  lebeU 
lion  had  been  attended  with  aU  the  horrors  and 
barbaritiea^lteadant  on  civil  war  and  martial  law. 
Both  rebela^  and  royalifta  feemed  <vith  a  few  e%* 
ceptione)  to  have  fo^entMy  laid'  aUde  every  prin* 
dple  of  faiiaiaiiity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
wlucb  behaved  worft.  The  biih(q»  of  KiUala  who 
was  Umfelf  »ft}fferer  for  Vb  loyalty,  decides  it 
againfl  the  latter^  Ait  a  o<w  era  wae  no!w  aAo«| 
to  take  phce,  when  the  rights  of  ftiflering  huma- 
nity were  to  be  reftorod  «id  re^>e^ed«  The  3n* 
ti(h  Miiftry  having  appoint  JMUvq*  Gomwallis 
lord  Ue«teiuMir«  he  arrived  at  0nblin  00  the  90th 
of  June,  and  o»  the  K7th  July  be  pfoelaimed  an 
o&r  of  his  BS^efty's  pardon  to  All  who  ihoul^ 
fubmit  befone  a  certain  day.  Thta  tended  more 
tocmffa  the  rebellioD  than  all  the  vigoious  me»» 
fures  hitherto  purfued.  Great  numbers  returned 
to  their  alkgianoe,  and  delivered  up  their  arms. 
Meantime,  however,  ^veral.  of  the.  principal  de^ 
linquents  were  tried  by  i^ectal  eommiffion.  Meflrs 
J.  and  H.  Sheaics,  M^Cann,  Byrne,  and  fome 
other  adive  membersof  the  fociety  of  United  Iriih^ 
men,  were  condemned  and  executed.  Mr  O. 
Bond  was  alfo  convicted  and  condemned  on  the 
asd  Jttly,  but  being  Very  lefpe^ab^f  conncAed, 
great  iotereft  waa  made  to  lave  his  life;  when  it 
was  intimated^  that  if  he  would  reveal  all  that  he 
knew  refpaftiog  the  cenipiracy  and  rebellion,  his 
fcntence  w6uld  be  come^uted  for  banifliment.  He 
at  firft  rejeded  this  propofiil;  but  this  plan  (^ 
mercy  being  propofed  to  ^e  extended  to  all  the 
other  ftate  prifoners,  they  confented  to  give  the 
ioformation  requh^,  00  condition  that  no  farther 
profecution  ihould  be  carried  on,  except  againft 
adoal  murdersr^  or  tbofe  hereafter  taken  inarms. 
On  thefe  conditions  Bond  was  pardoned  (but 
died  (boo  aaer>  and  Mefirs  O.'Coonor,'  Emmett, 


) 
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f>y  Pthm  at  pnly  woj^^  and-  forced  them  to  re- 
.i^efitf^ijitp.  toe  left  of.nx  pieces  of  cannon,  and  4 
proportiooia^snumWr  of  men*  After  this  fucceiii 
t(]ic  French  advanced  towards  Tuam,  but  their 
triumph  was  of  ihort  duration ;  for  on  the  7  th 
iSept.  Iiord  Comwallis  came  up  with  them  oear 
Caftietiari^and  obliged  them  to  retreat  before  day- 
break. Hum^rt,  having  been  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  rebels,  made  a  circjuitous  march  to  fa^ 
vour  their  flight,  which  enabled  the  majority  tq 
efcape, .  A  column  ofOen^  Lake's  army*  however, 
overtook  the  French  at  Baliynamuck^  on  the  gth 
about  7  A.M.  when  they  commenced  a  .fire  of 
cannon  and  muiquetry,  which  lafted  half  an  hour  ^ 
but  the  remainder  of  the  Britiih  troops  appearing, 
they  furrendered  at  dtfcretion.  When  the  return 
of  French  prifoners  was  mflde»  the  public  were  fur* 
prifed  to  find,,  that  this  formidable  hoft  amounted 
to  only  Z44 1  About  94  of  the  rebels,  and  three  of 
their  generals,  were  alio  taken  prifonera. 

(94^}:lKftLa,'NI),  HISTORY  OF,   UNTIL  THB  UNI* 

ON  WITH  Grbat  Britain.  On  the  x6th  Sept. 
X798,.  a  French  brig  appeared  o£f  the  ifle  of  Rut- 
land, op  the  NW.  coaft  of  Donegal.  The  crew 
landed  about  8,  and  with  them  Gen,  Ray  and  the 
celebrated  Napper  Tandy,  invefted  with  the  rank 
of  a  French  general  of  brigade.  They  inquired 
after  HumberN  and  feemed  furprifed  to  hear  of 
.his  defeat.  After  diftributing  fome  manifeftgea 
among  the  pepple,  they  reinsbarked,  and  left  the 
coaft«  A  more  ferious  attempt  was  made  in  the 
end  of  Sept.  when  a  fquadron  failed  from  Brefi« 
confining  of  one  fl)ip  of  the  Ime^  the  Uocbe,  and 
^  frigates  with  troops  and  ammunition  00  boards 
deilined  for  Ireland ;  but  the  Iriih  coaft  being 
guarded  by  8  men  of  war,  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
the  Hoche  after  a  gaUant  defence  ilruck,  and  the 
whole  French  fquadron,  except  two  frigates,  were 
taken  ;  and  thus  the  hopes  of  the  French,  as  well 
as  of  the  Iriih  malcontents,  were  completely  de> 
feated.  'Among  |he  prifoners  taken  in  the  Hoche 
was  the  celebrated  Tbeobakl  Wolfe  Tcne,  who 
was  confidered  as  the  moft  able  negociator  among 
the  Infh  fugitives  at  Paris.  He  was  brought  tp 
Dublin,  and  tried  by  a  court  martial>  when  Jie 
made  a  very  manly  defence ;  and  without  attempt- 
ing either  to  deny  or  ezcufe  his  crime,  refted  hit 
delbnoe  on  his  being  a  citizen  of  the  French  re- 
public, and  an  officer  in  its  fervice.  This  plea, 
however,  did  not  avail»  nor  did  the  court  ^rant 
his  i;equeft  to^  be  ihot»  rather  than  hanged  ^  in  con- 


M*Nevtn«  &q.  vrere  fent  to  Fort  (^eorge,  to  go  Sequence  of  which  he  cut  his  throat.    With  him 


into  egi1e»  wlKn  the  vvar  (hottld  be  terminated. 
Though  moft  of  the  rebels  nowaocept^  of  the 
amuefky,  a  few  of  the  more  defperate  (till  harked 
about  the  mountainiof  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
where  thef  waged  »  d^ultory  war,  till  tliey  were 
graduall)^  tedoced*  The  rebellion  was  now  coti- 
£dered  at  completely  ended>  when  a  general  oan- 


died  the  fpirit  of  the  rebellion.  The  few  rebels 
who  ftill  adhered  to  Gen,  Holt,  the  laft  of  the  re- 
bel chiefsit  fucceflively  laid  down  their  arms^  at 
did.  Holt  himfelf,  whOi  however,  waa  obliged  to 
relinquiih*  his  native  foil  for  even  Thus  ended 
this  deplorable  conteft»  in  which  .it  is  ^pppfed 
that  above  30^000  perfoos  loit  their  lives,  befides 


ftcmatton  wap  excited  by  the  kinding  of  a  body  of  tboufands  who  were'  wounded  or.  tfanfported*' 
French  troops»  uoder  Gen.  Humbert*  at  Killala,  ,The  laft  and  not  theleaft  impDnant  occurrence  hi 
on  the  aad  Aug*  1798,  The  number  of  thfe  eno-  .the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  and  whid»  indeed  conchidee 
my  being,  at  firft  greatli^  exaggerated.  Lord  Corti-  Us.-hiftory  ac  a  diftimft.apd  indcpendei^  nation)  ja 
wallia  refolvcd  to  narcht  againit.  them  tt  the  head  Jt;s  union  witl^  Great  Britain.  Thieneainm  mkioh 
of  the  amjw    Bife«i  time  Geo.  Humbert  procned-    had  beei}  \ong  in  Contemplati<in,>warfidt  annoiii»« 


td  to  Coftlebar,  whene  he  attacke4  the  Biitiih 
trooM  ooder  Gen.  Lake,  (the  number  of  whom 
hun^QB  ttiioidly  ifoted)  by  fopne  at  ^9001  and 


ccd  in>the  BritifliJioufe  of  ccbimonr  on  tl^i^d 

J9pmfY  tf^99  by«xfleflage  from  his  Majeftyin 

thevfoUowingtermsj.**  Gbokm  B..  HiaMajefty 

Una  is 
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iflperfaaded,  that  the  onre'nitttuig  indaft'ry,  with 
which  our  enemies  perfeTcrc  in  their  avowed  de- 
figny  of  effeding  the  reparation  of  ^Ireland  from 
this  Icingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular 
attention  of  parHament ;  and  his  majefty  recom- 
mends it  to  this  houfe,  to  confider  of  the  moft  ef- 
fed^^lal  means  of  finally  defeating  this  defign,  by 
difpofing  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  to 
provide,  in  the  manner  which  they  ihall  jud^e  moft 
expedient,  for  fettling  fuch  a  complete  and  final 
adjuftment,  as  may  beft  tend  to  improve  and  per- 
petuate a  connedtion  eifentia!  for  their  common 
fecurity,  and  confolidate  the  ftrenrthj^powtr,  and 
refources  of  the  Bntifli  empire."  Tne  tneafuni 
%iras  taken  into  confideration  on  the  31ft  January^ 
when  Mr  Pitt  moved  7  refolutions,  as  the  bafiis  of 
tt ;  which  were  oppofed  by  Mr  Sheridan,  on  th6 
following  grounds,  which  he  read  and  moved  as 
counter-refolutions :  x.  <*  That  no  m^aforea  could 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the  ties 
ctf  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
have  not  for  their  bafis  th^  fa{rand  free  apprcA 
bation  of  the  parliaments  of  the  tyra  countries. 
3.  That  whoever  fhall  endeavour  to  obtsnn  fuch 
approbation,  in  either  country,  by  employing  the 
influtnce  of  government  for  the  purpoies  of  cdr- 
ruption  or  intimidation,  is  an  enem^  to  his  majei* 
♦  ty  and  the  conftitutidn.'*  Upon  thefe  principles, 
tne  Union  was  oppofed  by  Mcffrs  Grey,  Tiefney, 
Jones,  Sir  F.  Burdett.  Gen.  Pitspatrick,  Dr  Law^ 
rence,  &c. ;  but  upon  calling  tne  votc^,  Mr  Sheri- 
dan's refolutions- were  rejected  by  a  majority  df 
140  agamft  15.  In  fubfequent  debates  on  the  fubi- 
je<5t,  tne  minority  fometimeiB  amounted  to  34. '  In 
the  houfe  of  lords  the  tliiion  was  Oppofed  by-Lord 
Holland,  £.  of  Moira,  £.  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Clif- 
ton, &c.  but  no' divifion- took  place.  But  in  the 
Irifh  parHament  a  very  formidable  oppbfition  was 
made  to  the  Union,  which  was  reprobated  In  the 
ilrongeft  terms.  On  the  aid' Jam  1799,  a  long 
and  violent  debate  took  place  ia  the  houfe  of 
"commotis,  on  the  motion  for  "an  addrefs  to*  his 
inajefty;  when  the  paragraph  fecommeAding  an 
'Union  was  voted  to  De'expunged  by  a  majority  of 
sir  agamft  i  06 ;  on  which  oecafion  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin was  twice  illuminated.  The  principal  fpeakers 
againft  themeafure  were  Mr  Fitzgetald,  late  Prime 
Serjeant,  Sir  J.  Pamell,  Meflrt  Ponfonby,  Lee, 
Grattan,  O'Hara,  Barrington,  Dobbs,  Ogle,  Daly, 
Sir  L.  F^ons,  &c.  In  the  Irifh  houfe  of  lords, 
however,  a  majority  appeared  in  fkVour  of  the 
Union,  on  the  isd  Jan.  when  19  peers  and  one'bi- 
fliop' voted  for  an  ameildment  to  the  addrefs.  At 
l9ft:tbebufinefs  was  formally  introduced  into  both 
Koufesby^^a  meflage  from  ^be-lord  lieutenant  on 
the  5th  Feb.  i?oo,  expreffing  his  majefty's  wifll, 
that  they  would  take  the  refolutioas  wm'ch  had 
paiTod  it  the  Britifh  parliament  on  the  propofed 
Union  into  confideratton.  A  debate  took  place 
upon  the  ift  article,  on  the  xyth  Feb.  in  which 
Mr  Gmttan  eterted  his  ufual- abilities,  but  wfth 
fuch  ptHDted  feverity  o»  Mr  Corry,  the  chantcl- 
lor^that  a  duel  eniued,  wherein  Mr  Corry  was 
wouadc^.  The  queftion,  boweveti  was  tto^  cai<- 
ned,  by  a  majority  6f  161  igalnft  irj^  in  fevoiir 
o€  the  Union  i  and  as  the  difciifBon  proce^e^, 
the  number  of  votta  againft  It  diihiaiihed  ftill  fai^ 
then    The  laft  Itrug^e  wai  made,  on  the  r^th 


March,  wheq  Sir  J.  Pamell  doved  to'pctitioii  the 
king  to  call  a  new  parliament;  tha^  the  fenfe  of 
their  eonftttueots  might  be  fulljr  aibertaified  ;  but 
this  mottoh  was  over^ruled  by  a  majority  of  46;. 
The  bufijiefs  ^piffe^  with  little  oppofitioA  in  the 
houfe  Of  lords,  trho  on  the  14th  March  adopted 
the'whole  articles  with  Kttle  atteratiotf.  The  ar- 
ticles  being  'tran(htitte^  Ho  England  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  th^  i^ere  (ubmitted  anew  to  the  Bri^ 
tifh  parliament  cm  the  ad  April ;  On  the  ad  Jiily 
the  bitl  received  t'he  royal  afletit;  and  the  Unic^ 
took  pkce  6n  thie  xft  January  iSoi.  In  conic- 
t{uence  of  this  tJnion,  which.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
prove  a  common  blefiing  to  Irnth  countries,  IrclaiKl 
becomes  entitled  to  a  fhtn  6f'9Xt  thft  commerce  ot 
Grcfat  Britain,  ^^^t  0;a1y  fu^h  porfMM  aa  pert^ 
to  exclufive  companies'^  from  which  it  is  obvious* 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Bdtain  are  equally  debasred. 
The  commons  of  Ireland  are  reprmnted  in  the  Jiw^ 
ferhi  Parlkmtenu  as  it  is  now  (fenommatedt  bf  a 
hundred  members^  '  I'hk  Vpirif  ual  peers  fend  one 
lUrchbifhop  iind  three  bttbot>s  to  the  hoofe  bf  lords» 
fthoflfby  rotation  of  feflions.  Thet^Aiporalpeeit 
eleft  '%t  lay-lords  as  their  reptefentatives,  who  bold 
their  feats  forlife. '  The  title  aflumH  by  the  kin^ 
tft^DODfcquence  of  the  Union,  is  **  King  or  the  unit* 
ed  kingdoms  of  <Oreat  Britahi  and  Iitlaiid,deleDder 
of  the  faith;'^  The  laws  and  courts  of  jtiftiOe,evett 
the  coui^  of  chancei^9  ftmaflii  fib  Ildiaild  as  they 
were  befort  the  Uni^ }  add  the  monarch  is  ftxii 
teprefented  bv  a  ford  lieutenant,  whofepen&on  or 
iktory  ii^Owt  v^^to)  incmicd'frobi  t^ctify  to  thirty 
thoutod  pounds  fteriing  a-TCar.*'  Irelatid  ta  liable 
for  lib  part  of  the  deM  of  Great  firitain  cotitradcd 
before  tbe  Union,  and  only  contributes'to  the  ge- 
Deralexpenfea  of  the  emphre  in  the -proportion  of 
a  to  i\.  But  this*  proportion,' as  trade  increafe^ 
and  as  the  ftate  of  Irdaiid  improve^  may  be  re« 
vifed  and  altered  by^the  united  pariiameot  in  tbe 
Courfe  of  20  years.  The  a<^  of  Union  providea, 
that  fuch  Irifli  peers  as  areHOteleaed  to  fit  in  the 
houfe  of  peers, 'may  fit  in  th^  hottie  of  c«nimoas 
as  reprefentatives  of  Britilh  t>oroughs.  Cities,  oc 
coantieg^,  but  they  muft  renounce  all  the  rights 
and  privileged  of  the  peerage  whilft  they  fit  in  the 
lower  houfe  of  parliament!  •  •*     ' 

<s^.)  latLAMO,  Hou^v)  iH.  See  ( 19, 30.  Mr 
Cruttwell,  ia  his  Vkh>er/ai 'Gaztt^,  fkj%  the 
number  of  houies  il  about  7oo>ooo« 

(a60  iKELaND,  iNHAaiTAltTS  OF,  AND  GCME- 

RAL  CHAaACTEa.  The  iuhalMtaBtSi  10  geoCTal,  of 
this  kingdom,  are  very  to  from  bdng  what  tbey 
have^oo  often  nnjuftly  been  reprefebtedt  bytbofe 
who  never  iaw  them,  a  nation  of  w3d  Irilh*  Mi« 
ierable  ind  opprefiled,  as  by  far  too  ttoany  of  them 
are^an  EnglilhmaB  will  fiad  as  moch  dviltty,  in 
general,  as  aOiongft  the  (ame  cl;^8  in  hit  own  coun- 
try, and  more  hofpitality.  Poverty  and  oppreffion 
naturaltf  make  mankind  four  and  unfodable,  and 
eradicate,' or  at  leaft  fupprefs,  all  the  amiable 
•principles  and  paffions  of  humanity.  But  it  is  un- 
fair and  ungenerous  to  jud|^  of  the  natttral  dlfpo- 
lltion  of  people  reduced  bf  indig^nce'axfd  oppref- 
-fiott  almoft  to  defperatiOB.  £et  commerce,  agri- 
^Ittare,  and  arts,  but  call  fbrth  the  dormant  ac* 
tivityot  their -genius,  ind  roiife  ^e  nadve  fpvn 
of  diterprlfe^  which  lies  torpid  within  thein ;  kt 
liberal  laws  unfetter  iheir  mind%  and  plenty  cheer 

their 
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tbcir  IsMei ;  itiev  w&rfoon  Oiow  thentfeltes  defer,    the  mountains  of  Altmdre. 
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Vin^  t6'ixtik  HfMi  the  moft  refpedkble  focietie8  in 
Europe.  PeribMl  beauty  ietms  to  be  more  difiuicd 
in  England'  amoDgr  tfie  loW^  tanks  of  \ih  than 
)n  IreMnd  ;  which;  may  be  attributed  to  the  differ- 
tenc  modes  of  IWiagf.  In  England,  the'meancft 
cottager  ia  better  fed,  lodged,  and  drefled,  than 
the  moft  <>pulent  IrKh  fsnumy^srho,  unaccuftomed 
to  the  conf forts  of  life,  knew  no  Iw^ury  but  in  dec^ 
^potation*  <3i  aqua^itae*  From  this  circumlUnce^ 
\ve  may  a6count  Har  a  fad  reported  by  fome  officers 
of  thear&y,wbothemf«lve8wereJniIimeii.  They 
lay,  that  the  young  fellows  of  Irel^d>  ?a^hp  offer 
toenMt'are  taiore  generally  below  the  giien'hdght 
tbttr  iff  England.  The  iame'caufes  which  pio- 
mote  or  prevent  the  growth  of  otb^  animals,  have 
^oubtleis  fimflar  tfiefts  upon  the  hiiman  fpecies. 
In  Sfl^tnd,  where  there  is  no  ftint  of  provifions, 
the  growth  is  not  checked ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  extended  to  the  uttnoft  bound  of  miture's  li- 
mits r  wheiehs,  in  Ireland,  where  food  in  neither 
in  the  teie^uaotity,  nor  of  the  fame  quality,  the 
body  cannot  expand.  Th<  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
are  full  as  tall  is  thofe  of  England ;  the  difference, 
-then,  between  them  and  the  conymonalty,  can  only 
proceed  from  the  difference  df  living. 
'  (%70  iREtAHD,  MiMia'ALS  IN.  Miues  of  coal, 
lead,  copper  and  ir9n^  are  oonunon,  as  vrell  as 
fome  of'  filver ;  and  many  of  them  are  wrought 
with  advantage*  Sfotut  quacries  abound  tverj 
wherc^  and  aaarble  of  great  beauty  is  found  in  fe- 
deral counties.  In  Ibm^  parts  there  are  laid  t^  be 
appearances  of  gold  mines. 

Ul.)  iRBtAKD,  Parishes  iv.  Ireland  is  di« 
▼ided  into  2193  pariflies;  of  whicb  there  areih 
Ulfter  365 ;  Leinfter  858 ;  Munfter  740 ;  and  Con- 
naught  330* 

il9.)  laSLAMD,  POfULATIOH  OF.  In  I73X, 
le  the  4uke  of  Doriiet  vras  lord  lieutenant,  the 
inhabitants  vrert  numbered,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  fbur  provin<;es  contained  as  folldiars 
Conoaught  •  •'  -    az6o4'  Connau^t 


Leinfter 
Munfter 
Ulfter 


-  103087 

>  -  n5X36 

>  •  36063% 


Leinflrer  i 
Munfter  - 
Ulfter  .  . 


22x780 
4470«6 
481044 
ijSoip 
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The  return  of  houibs  in  Ireland,  in  17549  w&s 
395,439 ;  ind  in  1766,  it  was  4^1046^  Suppo- 
ling  therefore  the  numbers  to  have  incieaied  at  the 
iame  rate^  the  number  of  (loufes  now  cannot  be 
Itfs  than  4541X30  f  which,:aUoi^ing  five  perfons  to 
a  family,  nrill  make  the  numbier  of  inhabitants 
2,260,650 :  but  as tii^  rHum  6f  h^nfes  by  bearth- 
collefiors  is  lafther  under  than  above  the  truth, 
and  as  there  are  many  (amilies  in  eveiy  pari&  who 
are  by  law  excuied  froni  that  tax,  and  therefocn 
not  returned,  the  number,  on  a  moderate  eftimatr, 
.  will  be  2,500,000.  A  confiderable  dedu^on,  how- 
ever, moft  be  nuhde  for  the  nuniber.of  houfea  d^- 
ih-oyed  during:  the  late  rebdlioiu  Sir  W.  Betty 
reckoned  x6o,qoo  cabins  without  a  chinlney ;  and 
if  there  be  an  equal  number  o(  iuch  houiesnow, 
the  dumber  of  pcibple.  wHl  be  abovt:  3,ooO|Oo6. 
Mr  Molyneux  im,  **  Ireland  has  certainly  been 
better  inliabited  formerly ;  for  on.  the  wild  moun- 
taiM  between  Armagh  and  Dundalk,  are  obfer* 
▼abfe  tht  marks  of  the  plough,  as  they  are  alfo  on 


The  fame  has  be^^ 
obferved  in  the  counties  of  Xoodonderry  and  Don* 
negal.  Mountains  that  are  how  covered  with  bogs 
have  been  formerly  ploughed ;  for  when  you  dig 
five  or  ftx  feet  deep,  you  dKcover  a  proper  foil 
for  vegetation,  and  nnd  it  ploughed  iiito  ridges  and 
furrows :  a  plough  wa|  found  m  a  very  d6;p  bo^ 
near  Donnegai  ^  and  a  liedge,  with  fame  wattles, 
under  a  bog  5  or  6  feet  in  depth*  The  fturop  of 
a  large. tree  was  found  in  a  bog  ten  feet  deep  at 
Caftle-Forbes ;  the  trunk  had  been  burnt,  and 
ibme  of  the  cinders  and  afhes  were  ftill  lying  on 
the  ftump.  Mr  Molyneux  further  fays,  that  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  in  the  north,  there 
^ere  then  remaining  the  ftrtets  and  other  marka 
ofala^tOjkirn.     ' 

(30.)  laiLANP,  PaoyivcEs,  Countiks,  Ba- 
ndNiBs,  BiaHoraics,  &c.  lif.  Ireland  is  divided 
into  4  large  provindes,  and  thofe  again  into  3  coun* 
ties,  as  followf : 

'      I.  ULSTER. 

Ce9PitUs.  Bmftt.  Exunu  &e. 

i.  AAtrim  20738  Length  68 

2.  Amutgh         13x25  Breadth  98 

3.  Cavan  9268  Boroughs  29 
Down            26090  Barbnies  $$ 
Donnegai       12357  Archbifliopnc  f 
Fermanagh       5674  Biftiot)rics  6 


4< 
5- 
6- 

8. 
9' 


Ijondonderry  X45i7  Market-towns  58 


Monaghan 
Tyrone 

Garlow 
Dublin 
Kilda^ 
Kilkenny 


26637 

16545 
n.  LEINSTER. 

5444  Length  104 
24x45  Breadth  $$ 
'8887  Boroughs  53 

3231  Baronies  99 


2. 

3- 

5.  King's  County  9294  Market  towni  63 


6*  Longford 

7.  Lowth 

8.  £.  Meath    • 

9.  Queen's  Co* 

10.  Weftmeath 

11.  Wexford 
Wicklow 


la. 

?• 
A. 

3« 
4* 
5- 

6. 


Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford 


6057  Archbiihopric  i 
8150  Biftioprics  3 
Z4000 
X1226 
962Z 
13015 
778X     • 
III.  MUNSTER. 
1 1 38  J  Length  xoo 
47334  Breadth  107 
11653  Boroi4;hs  26 
19380  Baroniea  63 
18325  Archbiihopric  z       .  . 
9485  Biftiops  6 
IV.  CONNAUGHT.- 
15576  Length  90 
5156  Breadth  80  ^ 

15089  Boroughs  10 
8780  Baronies  43 
5970  Archbiihoipric  x 
Bifhoprie  z 

(31.)  Irsland,  Rivers,  Lakes,  amo  Mouv« 
TliNS  OF.  The  principal  fivers  of  Ireland  are 
the  Shannon,  Foyle,  Qann,  LiffeyyBoyne,  Slaney» 
Suir,  Barrow,  Eme^  Moy,*  Ijoir,  Suck,  and  OyN: 
The  chief  lakes  are  Longh  Meagh,  Lean;  Eine, 
and  Cortt>..  The  principal  mountains  are  Kmwk* 
Patrick,  Sliew-Blocmy,  and  the  Curliew  Hills. 
1.  (j2.)  Ireland,  Schools  in.  There  are  44 
charter  working  fchools  in  Ireland,  wherein  2025 
boys  and  girls  aicmvntairjpd  and  educated.  Theie 

fchoo!a 


|.  Galway 
i.  Leitrim   - 
3.  Mavo 
A.  Roicommon 
5.  Sligo 


I    R    B  (    S4«    ) 

4ehoolt  am  idiiiitafned  ^  ai  tomial  bounty  of   bumSdity, 

joool.  by  a  tax  at>oQ  bawlKrs  and  pedlar$»  aod 

by  AibibaptRMM  and  legacies.    The  cbttdren  ad- 

foktedxare  tbofe  bom  of  PopHh  parenU»  or  Aicb 

IM  wovikl  be  bred  Paptfts  it  neglededr  and  are 

fiMind  of  timba.    Tbeir  age  muft  be  from  fix  to 

ten ;  the  boys  at  i6»  and  the  girla  at  141  are  ap* 

ptenticcd  in  6  Proteftant  families.  The  firft  fchod 

was  opened  in  1734*    Five  poiinds^  are  9lveii  to 

every  perfon  educated  in  thefe  fcfaools  upon  his 

or  her  nuuhrying  a  Proteftant. 

{33.)  laiCAHD,  S^.PoRTS  or.  Tbe  chief  fea* 
port  towns  are  Bel^ft^  Dublitty  Droghedi»  and 
Dundalk  00  the  £.  coeft :  Cork,  Waterfqid,  Kja« 
iale^  Onngarvbo,.  and  Toug^nl  oa  the  S.  of  Qal- 
way ;  SUgo,  Limerick,  &c.  on  the  W*  and  Lon^ 
'donderry  on  th^  N.  •   ^' 

(34.)  IjlEXA|f»,   SoiLf   CUMATK,  BoOSf!  fto. 

OF.  The  roH  of  Ireland  varies  from  the  ftifMt 
clay  to  the  lighted  fand ;  but  of  th«  htter  t}iere 
IS  not  much ;  nor  Is  any  chalk  found  in  it.  It  is 
in  gencfol'  noRM'e  dopy  than  Che  foil  of  ^£ftg)atkl» 
'but  is  abundantly  froitftil  both  in  com  and  grafs^ 
efpecially  the  latter ;  in  conlj^uence  of  whlch^^  a 
vaft  number  0^  black  cattle  and  flieep  are  bred, 
particularly  in  Comanght.  Few  countries  pro- 
duce finer  grain  than  that  which  grows  in  the 
improved  parta  of  this  kingdom.  Tbenoithdii 
and  ealtem  counties  are  belt  cultvrated  and  .in- 
clofed,  and  moft  populous.  The  cliRute  is  more 
variable,  and  both  heat  and  cold  more  moderate 
[than  in  England.  '  The  air  is  more  damp,  but 
'this,  Dr  JBeaj^fort  obfenres,  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  th6  bogs,  but  chiefly  to  its  infular  fituation. 
And  the  bogs,  where^^th  Ireland  is  in  fome 
places  overgrown,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  is 
'is  comnftonly  imagined;  the  watery  e^^ialations 
;from  thefe  are  fieftber  ib  jtbundant  nor  fo  noxi- 
ous as  thofe  from  marihes,  which  become  ^reju» 
dicial  from  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  wb- 
'ihinces,  which  are  left  to  putrefy  as  iboo  96  the 
waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun.  Bogs  are  not,  as 
might  be  fuppofed  from  their  blaok^efs,  ^afljerof 
potrefadtion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of 
,  fuch  a  texture,  !as  to  refift  put^efadtiou  above  any 
ether  fubftance-we  know  qH.  '  A  (hoe,  att  of  one 
piece  of  leaitlier,  very  neatly  ftitched,  was  taJKu 
pat  of  a  bog  ibnire  years  ago,  entirely  he(h ;  from 
the  fafhion  of  which,  it  is  foppofed  to  have  Iptn 
%htn  fome  centuries.  Bnttet,  called  ro^j/i,  hath 
been  found  in  hoHow  trunjis  of  trees,*  where  it 
had  been  hid  fo  long^  that*  it  was  become  hard 
and  almoft  friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  un^iX){jty. 
7*hat  the  length  of  tnne  it  had  been,  buried  was 
very  great,  we  karo  from  the  depth  of  the  bog, 
Vhich  was  t^n  fret,  ihat  bad  grown  orer  it.  But 
the  conanon  phenoracoon  of  limber  trees  jdiug  Qut 
of  thefe  bogs,  not  onl^  found,  b)it  alfo  fo  embalm- 
•Muafterward»todflff  the^njiiriev^f  time-i  de. 


L  R    E 

_4nadtit]rofvcgetJilb)c^ftc.  Spe^Ioss. 
In  the  manitfid:unog.eouiittes.ai  the  wm^  peat 
fiiel  has  become  fofcarde^  tiiat  turbarie*  }et  from 
5.  to  a  gnitieas  an  acre.  In  fome  places  they  are  9> 
eradk«bcd,  that  there  does  not  r«maio  ^  trace  of 
tbemt  the  ground  being,  now  coii,verted  into  rich 
meadows  aild  paftnrea.  There  is  one*  peculiarity, 
which  oataralifts  are  uocextaiii  whetb^  to  aicribe 
to  the  foii  or  clinute  of  Irielatid,  viz.  that  there  arc 
neither  moles,  tdads>  ntr  any  kind  of  ferpents  or 
venomous  reptiles  to  be  fboiid  in  it;  nor  will  they 
itve  In  it,  when  imported.  **  Frog^frya  Mr  Crutt* 
well,  ^ere  im^ort^d  about  80  years  agOf  aod  are 
iiiffiiJeBtly  namcroiss ;  ^ut  though  xSm  fyatt  ez- 
perimeht  has  been  made  with  fnakes  and  vipers  it 
has  been  happily  uttfuoeefrfitil." 

(sSf)  Irb&ano,  svaaicf icuv  cottTaMTs  or. 
The  Rev.  Clement  Cruttwell«  in  UaUMw^  Go- 
^Uitiettf  ftatas.  the  iRipetfitiial  contenWi  of  Ireland 
at  f  9,000  fquare  miles  ^  diough  be  mks^  its  ex- 
tent lefr  thad  we  have  fratedil  aboir^  |$  i.)  viz. 
only .185  mtks  ih  length  from  N.  IO.S»  i^'a  meri- 
jiiaii  linf^  and'frbm  ^S.to  14^  in  bmdtb  from  £. 
to  W.  The  citctttafrtence  afltd  fypar^cad  coo- 
tents  of  the  four  proviptes  is  taui  bf  others  ai 
follows :—  .     *  ...... 

Ulftcr.  460— a>as6,8^7s:4«49^»»o^ 

Letnfter,  36o-^'^64a^s;a»a8x»i55 
Munfte^Y  6oo^3,x8i^93»ss5c3>9,K46 
.  .Cowuiught^  500---»»s7^^5'=?^Sx»746 
.  (36.)  lacLaMD,  TxaDg  a:fei»MaMUFACTi7aE5 
OF.  The  commodities  which  Inland  eiqporti, 
aw  hides,  tallowt  beef,  butter,  cheefr>  honey,  wax, 
hemp,  metals,  £fli,  wool»  and  claA  ;  and  her  linen 
trade  it  of  great  confluence.  EngUsid  is  thought 
to  gain  by  Ireland  upwards  of  x,4Q0«oool.  Mr 
.0'HaH6ran  frys^  the  Kncn  maeufaAnre  was  car- 
ried on  in  Ireland,  in  very  early  days,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  Gratia&us  Lucius  quotes  a  defcription 
of  the  kingdomft  printed  at  Leyden  in  1627,  in 
which  the*  author  (ays^  **  That  this  country 
abounds  with  Hax,  which  is  frnt  ready  fpun  m 
large  quantities  to  foreign  nations.  Formerly 
(fays  he)  they  wore  great  quantities  of  linen,  which 
was  moftly  confumed  at  home,  the  natives  re- 
quiring above  30  yards  of  linen  in  alBiit  or  fbift." 
So  expenfire  was.thelrilh  laihibn  o£  making  up 
fhixts^  on  account  of  tfte  mimbtt  of  plaits  and 
folds,  that,  in.  the  reign  ofi  Uenrr  VilL.  a*  fUtnte 
pafred,iiiy  which.they  were  farbiudeii»  under  a  fc- 
vere  pet^ahyv  to  put  jsdre  thaoi  7  y»da  of  l&en 
in  4  flii^  or  (htft*  .We  ma|c«'liQrm.ibme  idea  of 
what  the  tra^  of  Ireland  mufLinae  been  in  for- 
mer timitffl^  when  folate  a&  the  rtijgn  of  BrienBo- 
vrutuiliodifd  in  xoi4>  not*  iihftanding-  the  sa^gea 
■and  'diftrefies  which  a:DanisSLwauv  5i  nbore  mo 
. years  )eonCinuancsy  muit  have. produced  throngh- 
ouc'thekiai(d6m;jthe  annual  dutieai  arifing  from 
'monftfate  theantifeptic  quality  of  thepu  'The  goodaimpOrtcdLinto:  the.  fii^gle!  port  of  Limerick, 
,  horns  of  the  moolb-<Kef  mufi  have  lain  manv  oen-  ^and-  paid  .id  red-wine,.  aindualed\to  ^^  pipe* ! 
furies  in  theft  baga^  for  the  Jriih.'hiftQriei:d»«ot  l£ven^.lalUlyraa:the  lafb  eentmry»  it  in  Samy 
.yeedrdttie'time.wKieq  thefe aaimals«xifted  in  M-  c omdib]b.w!iXt.|!Sdhcs. tibia,  citr.demmd.frtmi  die 
•load,  Imfeed,»bmnao  bodies  have  in  many  places  .diare'm8nu&6tQre.of  (hoes^  WDi^h.arefe  aLpuited 
been  dttg^up  Vdtire,  wihicb  muft  have  lain  th^e  diiim^irtg-quxntifies;  iirhe^malmme».  ihfi^d  of 
Ubraget.  The  ^aoMrtbof  bags,Ju>w<wer,J8(vafikble  -Aoea  suiJk  bdots,  tlte,ra^v  hidtitateib^ped  <tf 
in  different'placesy'adcordingto  the  it«atlpii|«iiM|  -fbrioreigo  mark^.  .^Nocouotyy  in  tbc  snteid 
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KlOMY,  ^  town  ofFMM^Ia^be  dap.  pfthtf 
Rhoiie  knd  liOiw ;  b  mile*  t.  of  JLybiig. 

(iUV<^  Iilll6^  ft./  [Latin.}  t.  l^b^tatDbaw.— Bc^ 
fide  l»tfqtttftr}^ifi^i'WbicbCo4^fliev>eduatoN(Kib^ 
tlitnr  tn*' aiMtiiir 'tunaiyi  whofe  ^ffici^tit  is  th^ 
noon.  tron^.  %.  Adf  a^irsincfc  of  li^fat  re^ 
ieflU^g'tbe'i«iabew.-^WMti  'both  bows  ap<k 
peflfred  tutte  difl^d»  1-  meiteed  iMs  breadth'  of 
Ikie  inttrior  iri/  %  gr.  io^$  ;Mid  tlw  far^dth  of  th« 
iM,  yettowjand  >|^^y  4s4l«ii  exterior  m^*  was  t9 
the  breadth  of  the  fame  colours  in  the  inteddr  j 
to'av  Nmhm    j.  TtteUMrde-iroiitidtliepiipRc^ 

thc^.'  4.^ThelloW6^dWoo«;a^^  "-^ 

iM^'  aaf  tliesy  rofeSf  asd  jelTanliiie.       JtCr/Mt* 

(«.)1iM«,iil'}«)atdmy  <f  I)  df.$,)  iaailriped 
irariegaf ed'  circle^  foirmAd  of  a  ^UimbatiAf6  df  thb 

uWi:  BSge'Alf.ATClMT,  f  57Jt'   *   ""'  "    '      '  ' 

(3«)^ltli,  iii'bo&nyyClie'Pi.^>ii^iBk-'i»B-ivcfi,;of 
BlagifidWfi^Bi^B  it  jenus  of  tt^  lilotfogjrtoia  order, 
beksngitig'to^he  t&iidHiclalRi  of  plants,  iiM)  {% 
HiemtUMitlfethod  raAuttg'Vrodei^^hefixthordef, 
A^U,  trie  £oA>na  is  Svided  into-  6x  pifrts  i 
the  petals  alternately  refleftefft"  tfie  ftigmata  rel 
flMibljng  petals.  '^]ler|^pc?44  fp^iesf  tlllietbaff 
Cebtii  flowering  perMfilallr^bblh  o^th^  flMM 
tttberibus,  and  biHbow  rooted  kkd^  producing 
Aitk  anmial'ftalks  ft^An  ^-or  4  inches  to  a  y^ri 
high,  terminated  by  large  hezapetalous  flow^ 
having  5  of  the  petals  >^flexed  qtliie^bhck  bdd  x 
ered;  moft  of^whieh'tf^^very  MfiuQentaU'aii^ 
pearing  in  'May f*^  June^  -a^  July.  All  ^  ibMet 
are'Wfiiy  propagated  bjr  ^oSsets  <irdiii  ^^  rodts^ 
whio^  ihoiild^be  plaot^  to'^epleflibil^/  CMdUn-, 
4>r  Novembery^lhowh^tfijioft'&ny'tinke'finjm  S^-* 
tember  to  March  yn4  t^^'Shcf  m^r  ^^'^ 
roiled  lci>m  ilb^dV  whieb^^^  l&e- Mt  iaMl<^  fof 
procuring:  yarieties.  It  is  to  be  fowi^  in  adittdmf 
IboH^iifkeK*  11^  rt^rifl.  In  i  IScd <}r iboM^  ^f  Sda^ 
nion*«attb,a]id  rakea- ini  -^f^yfiKStH  Hflfltt 
^nfing^aRtf  are  ^ranf^anled  Bell  ititUi£n/'  The 
roots  of  the  Florentine  white  imt'wbeb  dfVy ''aii 
ruf>pof<ki"W  have  a  pea»ra|jviftu«.  ^Th^hlye 
M'TigreeSible  fAell/  reiemftling  that  of  tiolki^ 
«sd  heSceiire  uftd  iaperfomes,  and  inflavbtKM 
of  tH^ftbra.'  WHeii  feeeflfC;  tiwy  faar^ '^  W!t^ 
acridy^na^feousta^ei.and  when  taken  in^o  tB^ 
bod^y-proreilroBgiy  cathartic  j^  on  which  account. 
tiiejr;haxe  been  rcponamended  tn-dl^iks,  in 'the 
dbRpoi^^'or  4  fchiple^^^Tne^ii^e  of  the  Ij^^ei 
called  haflardac^jf  or  mdhm  flsgjiovfcrt  ift.al- 
fo'veiTr  acrid,  anH"'  hath  ieett'YoiKrfd  to  pr6d6ce 
plehtifof  eradiations  from^  (he  bowels  when  Qthpr 
fneans>.had  (idlc9.  :Fbr  tISt  pihpofe,  it  lAtij  ^ 
given  in  dofes  of  80  dropy  every  houi'  or  two;, 
(Sttf  the  iiegite  df  its  acttflibByil  io -uncertain, 
tb'at  it  c^n  hardly  ever  CQqae  into  jfeneral'  me«. 
The  frefb'  roots  have  ^)een  ritixed  wi&  tbe  fiopd 
of  (Wtne'bitten  By  a  aiaddog>-and«<t1»6y  «M$ed 
the  difeaie,  yirhen  others,  bittep  by  the  fan)e  dog 
died  raving  mad.  Goats  eat  ^eteve^  when  fr^pi; 
but  cowsv  hoifes,  and  iwine,  teftdellhem!.  ^^CeiRrt 
virin  eat  them  when  dry.  Tbe  joots  are  ufed  ia  Jthe 
ifland  of  Jorafordying'btadc.  The  roots  or  bulbV 
of  a  fpedes  growing  at  the  Cape  are  rqiifted  in  ^ 
^ihesi  and  ofed  as  food  by  the  natives :  they  are 
.      .     ^  called  oiNKjki,- and  haver  nes^-ly  the  lame  t^^ 

IRIDESCENT,  4mIj.  [from '/Wj,  Lat.]  in  mine-l  with 'poUtoes^-^  The 'llWtlDttota  ufe  the  word 
nlocy,  opHc<  fte.  exhibftiffg  the  co!otiri  9f  tt^  oenkjes  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  wUti^  Virgil  niw 
»inbow.    dee  Corf  »i»  §  V.  i.  flnj/fc,  u  r.  for  reckoning  of  timej  always  begin- 

ning 


fcms  bdler  Mated  Cor  a  maritime  power  than 
lielaod,  where  the  ports  are  convenient  t»' 
every  nation  \n  fiurdpei  iuid  tb<!  hivros  iafe  and 
commodious.  The  sr^at  plMtjr  dTHinber,  the 
fuperioretcellenceof  the'oaky  ai^(  the^al)know- 
ledged  fldU  <^  ber  artisans  in  IHFOod-Worli^  are* 
circumftancef'  dealrly  in  her'  fat^uh  ThM  the 
Irilh  formerly  ex|>oited  large  quantitletof  timber^ 
is  manifeft'f roffi  the  churches  jpf  Glouc6fte4r,  WoEt* 
minfter  mbn^AiM^llhd  palace^  &c.<  being 'Covered 
with  Iriih  oak. ' 

(II.)  iRELaiTD,  one  of  the  BaaiiuDa*. 

(III.)  iRRfcAtib,  Nbw.  an  lAand  in  th^.B.  In- 
dian Ocean.    Lbil.  15^.  sy.  B.    Lat.  4*  jf 9*  S. 

(IV.)  IaEtaM#^  New,  a  long  narrow  ifland,  in  . 
the  S.  Pacific  O^ean ;  extending  170  miles  frond 
NW.  to  S£.'  %th&bite;d1>y  degfoes,  and  'covered 
with  wood.    IJon. -between  146^  ahd  15,1®  E.  of 
Paris.    Lat.  between  3^  and  50^  S.       " 

(r.)  IR£N;jaSU9»  Srf  Bp.  of  I.y6ni,'wa8lHMtk 
to  Greece  about.  A.'D.  110^  He  was  the  difcipM 
of  Pappias  4nd  :8t  Polytaip,  by  wbdm,  it  is  laid; 
he  was  fent  into  G^in  in  15  7.  He  flopped  at  hf^ 
ons,  where  he  peffonded  tb^  ofBcd"  of  i  pr^itj 
and  in  i7gvrai  feht  to  Rome,  where  he  diipulSed 
with  Valentintis,  and  (lis  ti^O  tKlbii^les  FIc^nir4 
and  Blaftut.  At  hisf  retsrn  to  L^ons,'^he  fuccee^- 
ed  Photfous,  biAop  df  that  qty ;  and  iafTered 
martyrdom  fn.ao^  uilder '  Sarerus.  He  vntti 
many  works  fn^Greek,  of  whi(^h  there, remains 
onlyabarbaronal^tm  veriion  of  his  five  .books 
againil  heretics,  fome  Greek  fragments  in  diffet^ 
ent  auHiors,'  atid'l^ope  Vidor's- letter  mentioned 
by  Eufebiua.  The  beA  editMns'of  his  •  woiics  are 
thoTedf  Erafinus,  In  rjadj  erf  Gt abe^  in^ifTOi; 
andofF.MaiTlietk  in- 1710.  St^frei^ns's  ltyle||( 
dofe,  clear^  -and-firong,  but  plnfi  and  fimpje. 
Dodwetl  wrote  fix  curious  diOettations  on  ^|i£ 
works  of  St  Irenaeus.   *       .  •;  -^  -  .'     '*    •  -^ 

(2.)  laiRjEus^  St,  a  deacon^  wbo^  10^175, -Tu^ 
fcred martyrdom  in'Tofdrny^-frnd^rlh^  r^g^of  . 
AureKao.  '    '*;."      ''',*•'.      '^''^* 

(3.)  iRBNJetTS,  Si",  Bp.  *^f'6Hinieha:  Alfred 
martyrdom,  on  thp  -Sith-^HD^^  3^4$  d^ring^he 
perfecution  df  £Kpe1efian-atlll>^^a?Rmanv9.   '•  -    - 

IRENB^  emprefs  of  the  eaft,  celebrated  for  her 
valour,  wit,  and  ^^ty  5  buf^deteftaWe  fqr  hef 
cruelty,  haying  (acrificed  her  own  fqn\o.thie  ambi- 
tion of  reigning  alone^  She  dipd  |n  .803,-  at  Lef$nos. 

IRESINB,  in  botany;  af^nuaqfih^  pentan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  dK>ecta  elafVoJT  plaats; 
and  in  the  naturai  teethod  ranking  un^er  die  54th 
order,  Mtfitlkm^.  The  male  calyx  is  dipbyl- 
lous,  the  corolla  pentapetalous ;  and. there, are 
five  aeaaifa.  Thfe  femdle  calyx  Is  dijafyllou«,'the 
corolla  penUpetilous;  thei^aretwo'(rffi1e  Aig-* 
mata,an<f  afcapfule  with  fiocky  iced*.   * " 

IRETON^,  Henry,  an  Bnglifii  republican  gene- 
ral, who'diftingoilheid  himfelf  by.  his  valour  and 
condu^  on  the  fide  of  the  parhament. '  He  wai 
appointed^to  cpnnnand  in  Ireland,  and  warkUIed 
before  Limeridt  in  165  r. 

IREVISA,  John,.a  natiye  of  Cornwall,  who  was 
Bp.  of  Bert^eley  in  GloucefteHhire  Irf  the  X4th  dein- 
tury,  and  tranflated  tKe  Pol^ehronifin^  in  1387. 

IRI,  a  to^n  of  Africa,  in  Congo. 


IRK 


ning  therci^w  year  wbenefar  the  ankjel.  poQi  out 
of  the  ground*  ftnd  nurkiog  their  age  iuid«tber 
evenu  by  the.oumber  of  timet  in  which  In  a  oer- 
tJUA  period  this  vegetable  has  made  its  aopearanoe. 
The  Sib^ni  axtt  the  yenereal  idibale  hf  aik^ 
GoaioA  of  the  foot  of  the  Irk  SiMf0»  wliich'«d^ 
by  purging  and  ToaJTiDg*  XbeyluMi^thepatieiit 
S  days  in  a  ftore^  and  plate  him  in  abed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  arBkutk  Imo,  or  common  burdoek^ 
which  they  fr^uentiy;  moge  till  tbecure  ta^e^ 

.  (4.)  laii  IS  alfo  a^Ued  to  thofe  chaugeable.^O^ 
lours  which  fometuAea  ajppear  ia  <the  glafles  of 
telefcopest  inicrofcopes»  &c.  Po  ealladmm  their 
limilitude  to  a  rainbow.  The  (kmp  appellation 
is  alio  given  to  that  cqloured  fpedrum*  w^ch  a 
triangular  prifmattc  glad  wiU  projeA  ofl*  a  .wall* 
K^en  placed  at  a.dQe  angte  in  the  fim-beams. 
,  (sJ)  lajs,  in  mytbolofyy  the  daugh^rof  ^aVr 
mas  and  Sle^lra,  one  of  tha  O^eamdet,  the'god- 
tk^j^^of.  lhe.rainbow»  and  nicfleoger  of.jiuao) 
vrb^m  fhp  att^pded*.  -She  was  Aipp^ed  to  fupply 
the  clouds  with  water,  Goloursi&c. 
.  (6.)  ItLii^  in  phyfiology ;  ($  1,  4e/,  i.)  See 
Rf  iiifoisr*  The  word  ia-Oraekr  if ici  fupppfed  by 
Ibme  to  be  derived  from  •««*»  Tullf  being*  me* 
teor  that  is  fuppoied  to  foietel,  or  rajher  declare 
««?o*  •  .  ••  - 
.  il.-iitf^^hX^WA^fOrMoffftlUistfhw,  SeeLu<fc 
iiAR,N''4.  andIUjji*4^WtN«3 

(g.i.Iafs  Sroi^av  T^Mooif-Srovsi. 

(z/i  WSiU,  ^Huf/, .  1^  f)r  belonging  to  Irelaodir; 
Ib^HHsn^/*  .Tbe  people  of  lasMMitvwj!  - 

.^  j.lMSH  S^ffcthatAtttof  thoAtian^  whiah 
i^SetiKeeii.Britaw.and^Mand- 
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•  IIVS:8QMBNESS.i>i/.[froatf4fti«i«.J  Tedi- 
oiifnefs}.  wearifomenefs^. . , 

(1.I.IRKUTZK:,  *town.of  JMfU,  the  capital 
of  laiKPTZKOfi  oear  lake  Baikal ;,  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
ibopv  a^  a  plaee  of  great  trade.  The  canvans 
pafs  ^foughJtjQ  C)iina.  It  is  ^40  milft.^SE.  of 
KolivaQi.  Lqp«  i;iaf 4#- E*. of  Ferro*  Lat«  st*A*  N. 
,.(a.)  Ia?VT«Hi.a. province  of  laaorxKoi. 

(3.)  Ukutzc^  or  )  the^  laiigeft  and  leaft  popn- 
^  Ukut3;xo|,..  ;:  S  Iqus  govenm»enf  of  Ruifia, 
comprehending  all  that  palt  or  Sibeiia^  which  lies 
beyond  i%s^  Lon.  £•  of  Ferro;  bouqded  on  the 
E,'by  the  ]N.  Pacific  Oceao^  S.  by  Chioefe  Tar- 
tary  ;  W.  by  Kqhr^f  and  Toboliki  and  N.  by  the 
Ffoeen  Sea.  It  is  divided  iiito  4  provinces,  viz. 
'  Irku(z|c»  ;^[ertchinik«  Skortzk,  and  Yakutzk. 
.  IRMA^HISS AR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia;  ao  milea  $B.  of  Caftainexia.    . 

(i.  I.)  •  IRON. «./.  [/minh  WeUh ;  ifim,  ina, 
Sax(m}  krMf  £rfe.}  ij|^^  metal  commoa  to  all 
pf^rts  of  the  world*  Though  tbe;ligbte£t  of  att 
m^tal%  except  tin,  |t  is-connderabfy  the  hardeft, 
and*  when  piire^  naturally  malleable ;  when 
wrought  into  ftcel,  or  when  in  the  io^suie  ftue 
from  its  firft  fufion,  it  is  fcaroe  malleable.  Moft 
of  the  other  metals  are  britUey  while  tbey  are 
hot;  but  this  ii  moft  malleable  as  it  approaches 
neareft  to  fufion.  The  ^ectfic  gravitf  of  iron 
ia  to  water  as  763a  is  to  xopo.  It  is  the  only 
known  fubftance  that  is  attraded  b^  the  load> 
ftooe.  Iron  has.  greater  'medidnal  virtues  thao 
any  of  the  other  metals,   ffi/^ 

Nor  airleis  dungeont  nor  ftrong  links  of  irait 
..  Caa.be  retentive^  the  ftiength  of  (pint.  Skak* 
— if  he  fmite  him  with  an  intfument  of  tnofft  fo 
,  (4k)  lai^H  T^vVj  4jt9m  Wtvmn  PubUn  and    that  he  die,  he  ia  amurdercr,    flurtu  nxv.  x6^ 
theiea.    .  1       •  The  power  of  drawing  ifvff  is  ooe  of  the  ideas  oC 

liLISSAJUt.*  towoi  of,  France*  i«  thedep.  of  a  loadftooe,  and  to  be  fo  drawn  is  a  part  of  that 
{fOwar  PsniOtfesr.xo  |nilep^S.W«  of  $tPa|ai#'(-  t  oiifon.  LocAe.---ln  a  piece  of  >r«« oreiof  a ferro* 
..:(R&;i  ariv^  cf  I^ancaihiraf  which  runt  intoiht  ginpua  colourv  are  ieveral  thin  plates»  placed  pa< 
lrweU,nearMa^efl^.v  t...  i     .  ^*    .     rallel  to  eaeh- other,    ^oaiwAr^.— 'There are  io<» 

. . .  ^.  Tti  Iit«.  w.  tf .  Ifp^Ap  work,  Iflandiuaki]!.,,  Thi|   credible  quantities  oiF  iron  flag  in  various  parts  of 
word  Is  olied  only  iffipfflffoQ^Uyt  *^  irkt  ^m  i  hnki   the  fbreft  of  Deaa.  WoodmMurJ.'-^Irm  ftone  lies  io 


-Va-J.* 

•-Hi 


I  i/f»  it  gives  me  pain ;  or  I  am  w^^  pf  it, 
rhus  the  auttbora  of  tbaA^ideace  izf^^^d^^  jt 

Ciome^  ihall  we  go  ao4  kill  ua  ve^iHoo  f   . 

Apd  vet  it  irJki  me.  -  SM* 

it  $rki  his  heart  he  canqot  W  reveng'd.  ^M* 

IRXENft  or  JsaKav.   See  Y^af  aN.     ,     ,  . . 

.  *  IRKSOME,  jtf^,  t^om  iri^    WearifiMPf.} 

tedious;  ^'qubleioipe;  toiliTcHnifi  jL^roipmej.un^ 

pleafing.-^I  know  iha  U^an  hrkfom  brawling  Icold. 


ftcata.    ^fiodtuf^^l  areated  of  making  iron  work 

and  fteel  work.    ATomw.    a<  Any  iBftniment  or 

Qtenfil  made  of  iron :  as,  a  flat  {rwf  .box  iroff»  or 

Onoothing  ffwi.    In  this  fenfe  it  has  a  pIvraL — 

Jkwd  of  a  dolti  dottbleU  that  hangmen  would 

Bury  with  thole  thatwore  them»  thefebafeflaves* 

l(re  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up.  SMsh 

OThoul  whofe  obtain  I  account  myfelf, 
Lookp  on< my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye: 
Put  in  ^ir  hands  thy  bruinng  iroms  of  wrath. 
-rrz-        ..,.'.    .  ...      .M  ShaA.Mich.lSl. 

.  /Thy  compaixy^iw^i^  <^  ^^  irh/ojw  to  me»   r^Can'ft  thoU;  fil)  his  fl^in  with  barbed  itdiu,  or  his 
I  will  endure.  ShiaJ^^   head  with  fifti^ijpearsi  Jphx\LTi^ — 

Trace  to  his  reftieis  thougli^  iaoil  entertain         '  For  tnis  jyoor  locks  in  paper  durance  bound? 

Tbc  ^r^i^iarbo^rs^tiU  his  great  chief' return.        .  For  this  with  tottVing  irofu  wr^th'd  aroond) 

;     ^  ^. '         •    MUion,    .  Pfff* 

.    fot  ^qt  to  ir^foM^toWf  but  to  delight,  k.  Chain;  ifiacklc ;  manacle :  as»  he  was  put  ift 

He  made  «s»  and  delight  to  reafon  joio*d.  ir^.<— The  iron  entered  into  his  foul.  P/ahm,  C 

i^m^r^r.-— His  feet  they  hurt  with  fiettera:  he  was 
laid  in  ironic    P/alnu. 

'  (a.)  Iron  is  one  of  the  perfieQ  metab,  and  the 
moft  ufeful,  as  well  as  the  moft  plenttfol  of  tkem 
all.    It  Is  ftyied  by  ibme  Bncydop^difts  an  i^ 


Milt<m. 
—Tbett  ia  nothing  fo  iHk/bmeU  general  difcouriea, 
Cfpedally  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  words. 
^i^W|^.-*F^uent  M»peals  from  hetice  have  been 
very  irifTcme  to  that  ilittftrious  body. 


*  .IRkSOM£I.Y*4l#v.  Ihwa  tr^Kwr.]  Wcari^  pufia  metal,  but  it  is  in  many  lefpeds  as  petfed 
lmi)f  i  tadiouflf«  a  n^e^l,  and  ia  fom«  more  tftitf  valuable,  thaa 
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gold  Hielf.  It  IS  of  1  livid  whittih  colour  iDcliiiitig 
to  grey,  and  internally  compqfedy  to  appearance!, 
of  fmall  facets;  fufcqptible  of  a  fine^polifli,  and 
capable  <^  having  its  hardnefs  more  increafed  or 
dimioiflied  by  certain  chemical  proceiTes,  than 
inj  other  metal.  See  Chemistry,  Index,  It  is 
▼cry  generally  diflfufed  tbroughout  the  globe,  be- 
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it  is  to  be  dWei.  The  increafe  of  weight  in  the 
iron*  by  being  burnt  in  this  manner,  is,  accord- 
ing to  oar  author*  about  is  P^  ^xnU  It  is  then 
in  a  ftate  of  ethiops,  and  may  be  powdered  in  a 
mortar.  When  the  air,  in  which  the  combuftion 
has  been  performed,  is  very  pure,  there  is  no  great 
difference  betwixt  that  in  which  the  iron  has  been 


ing  frequently  found  mixed  with  fand,  clay,  and    burnt  and  the  original  (quantity,  excepting  only  a 


chalk,  in  the  aihes  of  vegetables,  and  in  the  blood 
of  animals,  in  fuch  abundance,  that  (bme  authors 
have  attributed  both  the  colours  of  vegetables  and 
of  the  vital  fluid  itfelf  to  the  iron  contained  in 
them.  In  confequence  of  this  abundance*  the  iron 
eves  are  extremely  numerous.    See  §  9. 

(3.)  laOH,  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  COM- 
BINATIONS OP.    See  Chemistry,  InJex. 
(4.)  Iron,   blbctkxcal  properties   and 

PH/ENOMENA  OF.     See  ELECTRICITY,  IndfX. 

(5.)  IroN)  EXPERIMENTS  ON  BURNING.  Un- 
der the  article  Electricity,  we  have  taken  no- 
tice of  a  curious  experiment  of  burning  iron  in  de- 
phlogifticated  air ;  of  which  an  account  is  alfo 
given  under  Aerology,  whefe  Dr  Prieftley's  ex- 
periments are  related.  In  the  lad  number  of  the 
Chemical  Amudsf  we  find  the  fubjed  particularly 
treated  of  by  M.  Lavoifier:  <«  The  beautiful  ex- 
periment of  Mr  Ingenhoufz  (fays  he)  is  now  well 
known.  A  piece  of  very  fine  iron  wire  is  turned 
into  a  fpiral  form ;  one  end  of  it  is  fixed  in  a  bot- 
tle cork ;  to  the  other  a  piece  of  agaric  is  faftened ; 
when  this  has  been  done,  a  bottle  is  filled  with 
vital  air$  the  agaric  is  lighted,  and  it  is  then, 
along  with  the  iron  wire,  quickly  introduced  Into 
the  bottle,  which  is  ftopped  with  the  cork.  As 
foon  as  the  agaric  is  plunged  into  the  vital  air,  it 
begins  to  burn  with  a  dazzling  light ;  the  inflam* 
mation  is  communicated  to  the  iron,  which  alfo 
bums,  throwing  off  bright  i^arks  that  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  in  round  globules.  Thefe 
globules  become  black  as  they  cool,  and  preferve 
fome  remains  of  their  metallic  luftre.  The  iron 
thus  burnt  is  more  brittle  than  glaft  itfelf;  it 
powders  eafily;  is  attra^able  by  the  magnet,  but 
lefs  fo  tham  before  the  operation.''  M.  Lavoifier, 
in  order  to  inveftigate  the  changes  which  happen- 
ed to  the  metal  on  this  occafion,  repeated  the  ex- 
periment upon  a  fcale  confiderably  larger.  He 
immerfed  chips  of  iron  turned  into  a  fpiral  form 
iDto  a  vefiel  filled  with  pure  air,  which  contained 
about  11  quarts;  fixing  to  the  end  of  each  chip  a 
fmall  bit  of  agaric,  and  a  particle  of  phoiphonis 
weighing  fcarce  x-i6th  of  a  grain.  Having  fet 
fire  to  the  phoiphorus  and  agaric,  the  iron  is 
wholly  confumed  to  the  very  laft  particle,  with  a 
bright  white  light  refembling  ftars  in  rockets. 
The  heat  in  this  combuftion  melts  the  iron,  which 
h\h  down  in  globules  of  different  fizes.  In  the 
firft  inftant  of  the  combuftion,  there  b  a  flight  di- 
latation of  the  air ;  but  this  is  fucceeded  by  a  very 
rapid  diminution ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  iron 
is  fofficient,  and  the  air  very  pure,  almoft  the 
whole  gas  is  abforbed.  Our  author  recommends 
only  fmall  quantities  of  iron  to  be  burnt  at  a  time; 
becaufe  the  heat  produced  by  its  combuftion  is 
&>  great,  that  the  gla(s  is  apt  to  fly.  A  dram,  or  a 
dram  and  a  half,  is  fufficient  for  a  jar  holding 
four  gallons,  which  ought  to  be  very  ftrong,  in  or- 
der to  rcfift  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which 
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fmall  mixture  of  fixed  air,  from  the  little  portion  of 
charcoal  contaraed  in  the  iron. 

(6.)  Iron,  magnetical  virtues  of.  See 
Magnetism,  Part  I.  Sea.  III. 

(7.)  Iron,  method  op  preserving,  from 
RUST.  Iron  18  eaiily  calcinable  by  fire,  and  is  So* 
luble  in  all  the  acids,  even  that  of  fixed  air.  By 
expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  it  is  attacked  by  the 
pure  part  of  the  furrounding  fiutd»  which  thus 
becomes  converted  into  fixed  air,  the  metal  in  the 
mean  time  being  changed  into  a  yellowiih  brown 
powder,  called  ru/f.  Common  iron  is  much  more 
fubjedt  to  ruft  than  fteel ;  and  this  facility  of  cal- 
cination renders  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  difcover  fome  effectual  method  of  preventing  it 
from  taking  place.  Various  compofitions  have 
been  recommended,  but  none  have  been  found 
more  effedtual  than  common  oil.  As  the  ufe  of 
this,  however,  muft,be  on  many''occanon8  trou- 
blefome  and  difagreeable,  a  ftill  more  commodious 
method  has  been  fallen  upon.  It  is  known  that 
the  metal,  after  having  undergone  that  kind  of 
calcination,  in  which  it  combines  with  the  bafe  of 
dephlogifticated  air,  or  begins  to  combine  with  it, 
is  not  fubjed  to  ruft.  By  giving  it  a  coating  of 
this  kind,  therefore^  it.  is  effectually  preferved 
fVom  any  a^ion  of  the  air ;  and  this  is  done  by 
heating  it  till  it  affumes  a  blue  colour,  which  in- 
dicates a  partial  calcination  on  the  outfide :  and 
thus  utenfils  are  made  capable  of  being  preferved 
from  ruft  for  a  long  time;  though  even  thefe» 
when  expofed  to  wet,  or  even  a  long  time  to  the 
atmofphere,  will  be  covered  with  ruft,  and  decay 
like  others. 

(8.)  Iron,  NATIVE.  Native  iron,  formerly  fup-' 
pofed  not  to  exift  any  where,  is  now  known  to 
have  been  met  with  in  feveral  places.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  corhmon,  but  occurs  fome- 
times  in  iron  mines.  Margraff  found  a  fibrous 
kind  of  it  at  Eibenftock  in  Saxony,  and  Dr  Pallas 
found  a  mafs  in  Siberia,  weighing  1600  lb.  Mr 
Adanfon  likewife  informs  us,  that  native  iron  it 
common  about  Senegal ;  but  fome  naturalifts  are 
of  opinion,  that  thefe  pieces,  which  have  been  ta*> 
ken  for  native  iron,  are  in  reality  artifical,  and 
have  been  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  The 
large  piece  mentioned  by  Dr  Pallas  is  of  that  fpe- 
cies  called  redfiortf  which  is  malleable  when  coldf 
but  brittle  when  red-hot.  A  mafs  of  a  fimilar  na*i 
ture  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  S.  America,  by 
fome  Indians,  in  the  diftrid  of  St  Jago  del  £ftero» 
in  a  wide  extended  plains  It  projected  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  almoft  the  whole  of 
its  upper  furface  was  vifible  $  and  the  news  of  its 
being  found  in  a  country  where  there  are  no 
mountains,  nor  even  the  fmalleft  ftone  within  a 
circumference  of  100  leagues,  could  not  but  be 
very  fuiprifing.  Though  the  journey  was  attend* 
ed  with  great  danger,,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
water,  and  the  numerous  wild  beafts  in  thefe  d«- 
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feit^  fome  pmate  p«rfoo8  viiUed  tins  msift»  and    cubic  inches  6f  iaflamvaUe  air;  afid'from  mxay 

firotafpecimen  of  themetaltoLiauiandKadridi.   — — * *'  '" ^""^  j-a-i.  z —  _.  ,.. 

where  it  was  found  tcv  be  Tery  pore  foft  iron.  As 
it  waa  reported  that  this  maf&was  only  the  extre- 
mity of  aa  immenie  vein  of  the  metal»  a  commif- 
6on  was  pjen  to  Don  Michael  Rubia  de  €eti&  to 
exanine  the  ipot ;  and  the  fbUowiog  is  an  abftraA 
of  hia  account:  "  The  place  is  called  Otumpa^ 
vt  lat.  %y.  28.  S.  ^nd  the  mafft  was  fonnd  almofb 
buried  in  pure  clay  and  afhea.  Externally  it  had 
tiie  appearance  of  very  compaA  iron ;  but  inter- 
nally was  full  of  cavities*  as  if  the  whole  had  been 
&9n»erly  in  a  Hqoid  ftate«  I  was  confirmed  in  this 


experiments  it  appears^  that  dn^Ie  iron  yields 
^om  48  to  "5 1  cubic  inches  of  the  fome  kind  of 
air.  Dr  Matthew  Guthrie  infoms  «%  that  ^  the 
pores  of  this  iron  were  filled  with  a  yeBow  ^tre- 
ous  matteri  of  fuch  hardnefs  as  to  cut  glafs." 
The  cells  are  lined  with  a  kkid  of  Taioifli  conti* 
guous  to  the  glaffy  fubftamce  withm. 

(9.)  Iron,  Ores  or.  Sec  Chimistrt,  Ltdae^ 
Smne  rank  h>ititc  Iron  {§  8.)  amoxig  tbe iron 
dres,  but  we  think  this  impropery  3s  it  is  found 
hotio  tbeftateof  aDor«butofa«M«al.  Thefoi* 
lowing  are  the  principal  iron  ores:  i.  The  aiid' 


idea(raysourauthor)>by6bierv&g:«ontherurface  form  ores  are  either  con>pofed  of  tbe  blackiflt< 


of  it,  the  imprcflion  of  human  feet  and  hands  of  a 
large  fi2e»  as  well  as  of  the  feet  of  large  birds,  which 
are  common  in  this  country.  Though  tbefe  im- 
prefBons  feera  tery  perfed,  yet  X  am  perfuaded 
that  they  are  either  a  hu/us  mdura^  or  that  impreC- 
dons  of  this  kind  were  previonlly  upon  the  groand, 
and  that  the  liquid  mafs  of  iron  falling  upoait.re- 
cerved  them.  It  refembled  nothing  &  misch  as  a 
ma&  of  dough  \  which  having  been  ftamped  with 
impreHions  of  bands  asd  £eet,  and  onarktd  with  a 
finger,  ^ad  afterwards  been  converted  inta  iron. 
On  digging  round  the  maia,  the  under  fiuf^e  was 
found  covered  with  a  coat  of  fconse  from  4  to  6 
inches  thick,  undoubtedly  occafumed  by  the  moif* 
ture  of  the  eartli,  becaufe  the  upper  iutface  was 
clean.  No  appearance  of  generation  was  obfer- 
Ted  m  the  earth  below  or  round  it  to  a  great  dif« 


blackifli  brown*  or  red  calx  of  the  metal :  the  fbr- 
mer  being  in  fome  meafure  magnetic*  the  latttr 
(bowing  nothing  of  this  property  untd  it  be  rosft- 
ed.  The  name  of  cakiform  niay  be  applied  ts 
air  the  ores  of  this  metal»  exception  the  native 
Pniffian  blues.  All  of  them  are  mixed  with  diffisr- 
ent  minerals*  and  generally  take  thor  colonr 
firom  that  of  the  calxof  iron  which  is  prevalent  in 
them.  Mr  Kirwas  enumerates  many  different 
fpecies.  a.  Steel  cre%  StachUrv^  the  firrumcAaiy- 
btatum  tmnaif  Iknd  mineraferri  uigr^df  CronfieJ:* 
This  ia  of  a  dark  colonr,  (olid,  and  icompad,  bot 
with  (\ifiiculty  ftriking  fire  with  fteel ;  reducible 
to  a  black  powder,  obedieat  to  the  magnet*  and 
(bmewhatnudleablewhen  red-hot;  aSbrdmgfrom 
60  to  80  per  cent,  of  good  iron.  It  ia  met  with  in 
Sweden,  the  Ifle  of  Elbe*  and  N.  America.    The 


tance.    About  two  leaguea  to  the  eaftward  ia  a   ftrrwn  t^ularej  and  mUura  Jerri  erjf/iaUinata  ct 


brackilh  mineral  fpriog,  the  only  one  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  country.  Here  there  was  a  very 
gentle  afcent  of  between  4  and  6  ficct  in  height, 
running  from  N.  to  S.  all  the  reft  being  aa  poSea 
a  level  as  can  be  imagined.  Tlie  earth  in  every 
part  about  this  fpring,  as  well  as  near  the  mafs, 
is  very  light,  loofe,  and  greatly  refembling  afhes 


WHlerius,  beh^ngs  to  this  fpecies^  but  ia  fome- 
what  lefs  magnetic.  Kirwaii  caUa  it  crjfiaUivA 
Iron  ore^  m  an  o^abedr^  or  tubU  fiarm*  3.  The 
magneU  according  to  Fouroroy,  ia  a  muddy  iron 
ore*  which,  however^  fome  antbora  fuppofe  to 
be  very  near  the  metalfic  ftatc  Mr  Khrwan 
lays  it  diffexB  but  tittle  from  the  foregoing,  only 


even  in  colour.    The  gra&  of  the  adjacent  parts    that  it  haa  lefs  luftre.    There  are  two  kinds,  the 


is  very  (hort«  fmall,  and  extxemely  unpalatable 
to  cattle ;  but  that  at  a  diAance  is  long  and  ex« 
tremely  grateful  to  them  5  from  all  which  cir- 
cumftances  it  feems  probable*  that  this  mafs  was 
produced  by  a  volcanic  explofion.  Its  weight 
might  be  eftimated  at  about  ^o  qutntais*  -It  is 
iikewife  an  undoubted  &A,  that  m  thefe  forefts 
there  exUts  ama(s  of  pure  iron  in  the  ihape  of  a 
tree  with  its  branches.  At  a  little  depth  in  the 
earth  are  found  floues  of  quartz  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  which  the  honey^  gatherers*  the  only  per* 
fons  who  frequent  this  country*  m:tke  ufe  of  as 
fltnts  to  light  their  fires.  They  had  formerly  car- 
ried fame  of  them  away  on  account  of  theinpccu* 
liar  beauty,  being  fpotled  and  ftudded  as  it  were 
..with  gold.  One  of  thefe*  weighing  about  an 
ounce,  was  ground  by  the  governor  of  the  diftrid* 
who  extracted  from  it  a  drachm  of  gold." — The 
Aative  iron  faid  to  have  been  found  about  Senega^ 
has  a. cubical  form ;  and  out  of  this  the  black  in* 
habitants  make  different  kinds  of  veffcls  for  their 
own  uie.  Some  maiTes  have  been  found  in  a  po^ 
Ijebedral  granulated  form*  and  of  a  bright  )'eilow 
icolour;  but  which*  on  being  poiiihed,  (how  the 
proper  colour  of  the  metal.  Sir  T.  Bergman  in 
forms  us,  that  the  great^  mafs  of  native  metai 
'found  in  Stberia^refemblea  forged  iron  in  itscom- 
^O&tivtfi;.  a  GetU^nary*  or  63  graiai*  ywldii^  49 


fine  and  the  coarfe  grained*  of  which  the  latter 
lofe  their  power  the  fooneft.  When  heated  red- 
hot*  it  finellsof  Ailph^r.  Our  author  thinks  it 
may  contain  nickel,  as  Uus  femimetai  js  found  to 
poiTefs  a  magnetic  property  when  purified  to  a  cer* 
tain  degree.  4*  The  broiipn  calx  cfiron  combi- 
ned with  plumbago*  hlaek  ttfcn  glimmer^  fchmart^ 
tifin  bahen>t  or  aftnman^  confifis  of  bla<±  ihinin; 
Icalea  more  or  lefs  magnetic,  afibrdiag,  according 
to  Mr  Rinman*  26  per  cent,  of  iron*  the  reft  being 
plumbago,  s*  1*^^  hrwm  caht  ^  ir^Hf  united 
with  the  white  calx  of .  jnangaaefe*  and  mild  cal- 
careous earth  in  various  proportions.  Tbefe  coa- 
ftitute  the  whole  ores  of  iron,  on  which  Sir  T. 
Bergman  has  given  a  dififertation. — **  They  have 
leceived  (fays  he)  divers  denominations  from  the 
fingnlar  heat  with  which  they  arc  accompanied. 
Their  textuie  is  aloMft  the  lame  with  that  of  the 
Calcareous  ftone*  yet  it  is  rarely^foisnd  compact, 
and  compded  of  impalpable  particles.  It  is  fomev 
times  fquarootts*  fomctimes  granulated  with  &nall 
diftinfi  panicles*  fome  of  th«n  (hinii^,  but  in  ge- 
neral fpathoos.  This  deicription*  however,  is 
not  meant  for  their  complete  a«d  peried  itate; 
for  the  figure  of  their  parts  is  more  or  lefs  defiroy- 
cd  by  fpontaneoue  calcination;  nay*  the  wbok 
mafs  is  at  leagth  relblved  into  a  powder:  fome- 
times  it  ia  fguadAaladitic,  fitekwo^  and  ramoos 
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celhdir,  or  twen  gertnimitlBg  like  mofr. 
timet,  though  Tery  ieldom»  tbey  have  fofficieot 
hardneft  to  ftrifcc  fire  witl^  fteel ;  but  though, 
when  feuod  mixed  with  flint  and  newlf  dog  up, 
they  are  of  thia  kind,  yet  they  {boo  lofe  this  pro- 
perty. When  perfeift,  they  refemble  the  calcare- 
ous ftoDC,  mtl^  when  ezpoied  for  fome  time  to 
the  air,  by  which  the  anion  of  their  parts  is  gradu- 
ally diminifhed.  Their  cobur  is  white,  but  the 
farface  which  comes  into  eontaft  with  the  air 
grows  gradoaHy  brown  or  even  blackifli ;  yet  as 
long  aa  the  iron,  which  is  converted  into  an  ochre, 
remaiat,  they  have  a  ferruginous  hue ;  but  though 
the  farface  is  thus  changed,  the  internal  parts  re- 
main the  lame,  and,  on  being  filed  or  broken,  ex- 
hibit the  natural  colour.— This  change  is  effected 
by  the  atr,  not  upon  the  iron,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, bot  on  the  white  calx  of  manganefe.  The 
ib^fic  gravity  of  the  ore»  when  perftd,  varies 
between  3*640  and  j'Sio,  and  is  diminifhed  accord- 
bg  to  the  degree  of  calcination.  The  ore  whole 
particles  are  quite  fepanted  is  firom  »v  to  a'9 ; 
but  that  which  is  not  perfcaiy  corrodedi^from  3-3 
to  3'i.  It  i»  rardy  attraded  by  the  magnet,  whe- 
ther petha  or  calcined,  though  the  metallic  part 
ibmetimes  amounts  to  nearly  one  half  the  weight. 
The  9uJbite  cru  ijf  irm  are  found,  though  in  very 
finall  quantity,  in  Sweden.  The  SwanT  Begger, 
or  Black  M^unUun^  in  Dalecarlia,  has  its  name 
from  its  furfiice,  which  is  grown  black  by  calcina- 
tion. It  is  high,  and  naked  on  the  fummit,  which 
is  crofl'ed  by  a  broad  calcareous  vein  with  fliining 
particles  of  ipar,  and  a  white  ore  of  iron,  together 
with  a  galena,  pfeudo-galena,  black  ore  of  iron, 
pyrites,  fchoerl,  and  garnet  intermixed.  In  the 
old  mines  at  Halleforo,  or  the  eaftem  mines,  the 
rock  itfelf  appears  to  confift  of  a  white  ore  of 
iron ;  hot  us  other  places  it  is  either  found  in  finall 
quantity,  or  very  poor  in  metal.  Many  mount- 
ains  about  Smalkald  in  Germany  contain  thefe 
ores.  In  one  called  Stahlbeggert  a  broad  vein  oc- 
curs almoft  borixontal,  and  dom  35  to  30  fathoms 
thick.  It  confifts  of  an  irregular  fpar,  in  which 
are  difperfed  quartz  and  fpecies  of  the  ore,  which 
are  of  a  better  quality  in  proportion  as  they  arc 
CMwe  deeply  fealed.  The  uppermoft  fide,  which 
is  pendant,  confifts  of  a  fandy  Aone  from  9  to  40 
fathoms  high ;  but  the  lower  is  margaceous,  and 
is  found  more  indurated  towards  the  lower  parts ; 
and  at  the  very  loweft  is  extended  by  a  blue  mica : 
the  fides  fcaroely  cohere  to  the  vein.  The  whole 
mouQUio  in  Naflauvia  confifisx>f  a  yellowifh  ore 
of  iron,  certain  veins  of  which  are  accompanied 
with  copper,  and  others  with  haematites.  The 
hill  of  AnghiTgt  at  Eifenhartz  in  Upper  Stiria,  is 
6eoo  fathotosln  drcuit,  900  in  diameter,  ind  450 
in  height.  According  to  fome,  the  ore  is  irregu- 
larly accumulated,  concreted,  and  confifting  of 
mafiei  of  quartz  charged  with  argillaceous  earth 
and  white  ore  of  iron ;  but  others  iay  the  ore  is 
found  there  not  only  in  heaps,  but  in  various 
tdns.**— This  ore,  when  analyfed,  gave  38  parts 
of  the  brown  calx  of  iron,  44  of  the  white  calx 
w  manganefe,  and  50  of  mild  calcareous  earth. 
Another  from  Weft  Siltatbreg  yieWed  %%  of  the 
brown  ealx  of  iron,  %%  of  the  white  calx  of  man- 
gancfe,  and  <o  of  mild  calcareous  earth.  The  ae* 
nu  Kid  is  u&d^and  is  uait^  not  only  to  the  eartb» 
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Some*  but  alfo  to  the  metallic  calx.  The  above  propoir- 
tions  of  the  crude  materials  in  the  ore  of  Eifenartz 
would  yield,  according  to  Mr  Kirwab,  38  parts  of 
calcareous  earth,  38  of  iron  in  its  metallic  fl|t^, 
and  %4  of  mangane^.  Many  others  are  poorer, 
and  fome  fo  poor  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  the  name 
of  an  ore.  '^^^  abound  alfo  in  France  and  Spain* 
and  are  found  fometimes  in  heaps,  fometimes  alfp 
forming  veins,  firata,  or  even  whole  mountains.  ' 
Bergman  never  found  them  contain  any  organifed 
bodies;  a  mark  ((ays  he)  by  which  the  moft  an- 
cient prbdudions  of  the  earth  have  been  diltln- 
guiOied.  When  this  iron  ore  bears  a  (talaftitical 
appearance,  and  is  very  white,  it  is  called  JIqs 
ferrh  and  eiftn  blutb  :  100  parts  of  it  yield  6  c  of 
calcareous  earth,  and  ^$  of  calx  of  iron ;  which* 
according  to  Rinman,  produce  27  of  iron  in  its 
metallic  ftate.  6.  Magnetic  fand*  Of  this  kind  fs 
the  black,  fand  of  Virginia,  wbofe  fpecific  gravity  is 
about  4'6oo,  and  contains  half  its  weight  of  metal. 
In  the  PhiUf.  Tranf.  for  1763,  we  are  told,  there 
are  very  large  quantities  of  this  fand-iron  ore  io 
Virginia.  It  is  10  pure,  that  it  requires  a  mixture 
of  bog  ore,  or  of  flags  from  other  fmeltings,  to 
reduce  it  to  a  metallic  form.  The  iron  and  fted 
produced  from  it  were  above  60  per<:ent.  or  from 
50  to  85 ;  the  quality  of  both  extremely  gooa^ 
and  twq  (mall  bars  were  fent  as  a  fample  to  the 
mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Large 
ftrata  of  black  fand-iron  ore  are  found  in  Portugal, 
even  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea-ihore^ 
or  from  any  running  waters.  A  very  great  part 
of  this  black  fand  is  attraded  by  the  magnet- 
There  is  alfo  found,  particularly  in  France,,  a 
black,  heaVy,  unmagnetic  fand,  of  the  filiceoUs 
kind,  which  is  faid  to 'contain  iron  and  zinc  iu 
great  quantity.  Mr  Kirwan,  p.  143.  of  his  Miner- 
alogy, fpcaks  of  a  filiceous'  fand  confolidated  by 
femiphlogifticated  calx  of  iron,  which  does  not 
crumble  into  fand  when  powdered. '  It  is  gene- 
rally of  a  black  or  brown  colour;  but  grows  reddi(h 
or  yellowiib,  and  moulders  by  expofure  to  the  air. 
It  does  not  efiervefce  with  acids,  unlefs  it  contains 
teftaceous  particles,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe ; 
it  is  even  frequently  covered  with  (hells.  Headds» 
that  the  agglutinating  power  of  iblutions  of  iron 
has  been  ihown  by  a  ftony  concretion  of  this  fort 
that  had  been  long  buried  in  the  fea,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  a  paper  of  Mr  Edward  King  in  the  Phi* 
lofophical  tranfadions  for  1779.  Mr  Rinman^ 
however,  has  found  that  dephlogifticated  calces 
of  iron,  and  particularly  its  (blutions  in  mineral 
acids,  have  no  binding  power.  7.  Red  calx  of 
iron  indurated  and  combined  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  clay,  frequently ,  with  manganefe.  Fourcroy 
calls  this  a  muddy  iron  ore,  which  feems  to  be 
formed  in  the  manner  of  ftalaAites,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  its  colour,  which  is  commonly  red, 
or  the  colour  of  blood,  though  not  without  vana^ 
tions.  Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that  **  it  is  generally 
of  a  red,  yellow,  purple,  or  brown  colour,  of  ^ 
metallic  luftre,  and  very  hard,  though  feldom  ca- 
pable of  (Iriking  fire  with  fteel."  Fourcroy  tells 
us,  that  it  is  ufually  compofed  of  layers,  which 
cover  each  other,  and  are  tbemfelves  formed  of 
convergent  needles,  the  external  part  being  cover- 
ed with  tubercles ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  diftin> 
guiihed  by  the  colour,  but  by  the  formias  the  bac- 
JC  X  a  matites 
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natites  betryles,  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapes,  grbund  down  aad  levigated  in  mills,  xo.  The  a/- 

Mr  Kirwan  tells  usythat  its  ftrudure  is  either  folidy  gillacemis  ons,     Thefe  comprehend  the  ochres, 

granular,  fcaly^  or  fibrous ;  that  it  occurs  in  fhape-  and  more  particularly  thofe  mentioned  by  Foui- 

lefe  maffe?,  in  a  ftaladtitical  form  ;  or,  according  croy,  under  the  name  of  6cg  ores  afiraaf  woicb  are 

to  Gmeltn,  cryftallized  in  regular  forms,  though  commonly  met  with  difpofed  in  beds,  and  feem- 


M.  de  Lifle  denies  this.    In  fome  places  it  forms 
whole  mountains,  and  affords  from  40  to  80  per 
cent,  of  iron.    Mr  Gerhard  extra6^ed  alum  from 
It,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its  containing  clay ; 
and  Mr  Hialm  found  it  alfo  to  contain  manganeft. 
In  its  natural  ftate  it  is  not  afieded  by  the  mag- 
net;  but  by  torrefadion  it  becomes  black  and 
magnetic,   g.  HamatitieaU  red^  yellonvy  and  hrofwn 
cchres.    Thefe  arc,  by  Mr  Kirwan,  entitled  **  hae- 
matites in  ;)  loofe  form,  mixed  with  a  notable  pro. 
portion  of  argil!/'  or  clay.     They  are  diftin- 
guiihed,  he  fay^  from  clays,  by  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  martial  particles.    To  this  fpecies 
belong  the  ores  which  become  brown  by  calcina- 
tion, and  likewife  magnetic.    They  are  iometimes 
nixed  with  clay  or  calcareous  earths  5  in  which 
cafe  thefe  ores  cffervefce  with  acids.    The  hae- 
matites, or  blood-flones,  have  their  names,  not  on 
account  of  their  external  colours,  but  bccaiife, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  they  produce  a  red  or 
blood  colour.    The  yellow  hematites,  however, 
only  produce  the  fame  colour  by  pulverifation. 
They  are  productive  of  very  good  iron,  and  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  province  of  Ga- 
liza  in  Spain.    The  inhabitants  of  Compoftella, 
the  capital,  make  a  good  commerce  of  thefe  hae- 
matites of  the  hardeft  kind,  for  the  bumilhing 
gold  leaves,  and  various  other  metals.  A  dark  blue 
kind,  fomewhat  fimilarto  black  lead,  is  principally 
employed  for  thefe  purpofes.    They  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  fometimes  forming  whole 
mountains.    The  moft  extraordinary  ores  of  this 
kiud,   both  on  account  of  their  forms,   and  of 
their  various  and  brilliant  colours,  are  found  in 
the  ifland  of  Elba,  near  the  coaft  of  Tufcany.  The 
cryftallized  ores  are  here  the  moft  beautiful  and 
the  moft  common,  though  not  to  be  met  with 
any  where  elfe.    They  exhibit  various  gradations 
of  the  ftneft  colours,  as  red,  violet,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  brown,  and  black  ;  infomuch  that,  ac- 
cording  to  Coudrai's  exprt- flion,  they  look  like  fo 
many  cluftn^s  of  emeralds,  fapphires,  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  topazes.    E.  Peniand  Mongez  affirm, 
that  thefe  ores  are  mineralized  only  by  the  aerial 
acid ;  though  Coudrai  is  of  opinion,  that  they  con- 
tain fulphur  alfo.    Belides  thefe  beautiful  cryftal- 
lized ores,  this  ifland  contains  alfo  many  others ; 
being  indeed  little  other  than  a  group  of  iron 
mountains.   The  ores  in  general  produce  the  very 
bcft  kind  of  iron.    9.  Emery ifmyrht  is  a  grey  or 
rcddlih  iron  ore,  found  in  great  quantity  on  the 
iflandsof  Jerfey  and  Guemfey.    It  is  extremely 
hard,  yielding  in  tliis  fefpeft  to  no  fubftance  ex- 
cept the  diamond  itfelf.   It  is  alfo  very  refractory, 
and  for  thefe  reafons  is  not  ufed  for  the  fake  of 
the  metal  it  contains,  nor  indeed  is  it  well  known 
what  proportion  is  contained  in  it.  •♦  The  beft  fort 
(fays  Mr  Kirwan)  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  but 
becomes  brown,  and  in  great  meafure  magnetic, 
by  calcination  :  other  forts  are  of  a  rufty  reddifli 
white  or  yellowilh  colour.    Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
from  3*ooo  to  4*000.    It  is  ufed  in  poliihing  gla(s 
and  metals;  for  which  purpofc  itTnuft  firft  be 


ingly  depbfited  by  waters.    M.  Fourcroy  informs 
us,  that  this  kind  of  ore  is  very  often  in  the  form 
of  fpherical  bodies  either  regular  or  irregular.  Or- 
ganic matters,  fuch  as  wood,  leaves,  bark,  (bells, 
&c.  are  not  unfrequently  fonnd  in  the  ftate  of  bog 
ores..  This  kind  of  tranfition  feems  to  indicate 
•  an  analogy  betvtnxt  iron  and  organic  fubftacces. 
In  the  wood  of  Boulogne,  near  Auteuil,  there  is  a 
•mine  of  bog  ore  of  iron,  in  which  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  become  mineralized  almoft  immediately 
under  our  eyes.    Mr  Kirwan  diftinguilhes  1  prin- 
*cipa]  varieties  of  thefe ;  one  found  on  mountainsi 
and  the  other  met  with  on  fwampy  groands,  or 
low  lands  overflown  with  witer;  both  very  heavy, 
and  fome  abforbing  water  tike  day.    The  ^igh- 
laiid  argilhu:eous  ochres  are  either  yellow,  red, 
brown,  or  greyifli,  indurated  and  friable,  or  loofe 
and  powdery,  or  in  grains ;  they  are  compofed 
chiefly  of  the  red  or  yellow  calx  of  iron,  or  of  a 
grey  iron  ore,  called  Torften%  in  a  loofe  fom  mixed 
with  clay.    Hence  they  often  contain  manganefe 
or  fiderite,  and  in  France  are  £iid  to  be  mixed 
with  a  calx  of  zinc.    They  do  not  obey  the  mag- 
net before  calcination,  and  rarely  after  it.    They 
efiefvefce  with  acids  only  in  coniequence  of  being 
mixed  with  calcareous  earths ;  they  are  foluble 
with  difficulty  in  the  acids,  but  the  moft  foluble 
are  the  beft.    The  iron  produced  from  them  is  of 
very  different  quality,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore  from  whence  it  is  produced.  To  this  fpe- 
cies belong  the  hom-ftone  overloaded  with  iron, 
and  a  white  iron  ore  mentioned  by  Rinman  found 
in  Kent.    It  is  mixed  with  clay  or  marl,  and  is 
fcarcely  foluble  in  acids.  It  affords  47  per  cent,  of 
brittle  iron.  The  fwampy  argillaceous  ores,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Kirwan,  are  found  in  irregular  lumps 
of  a  brown  or  browniih  black,  and  fometimes  iu 
round  balls,  porous  or  folid,  or  in  flat  round  pieces, 
or  in  grains,  and  fometimes  in  flender  triangular 
prifms  parallel  to  each  (Other,  and  very  brittle.    It 
is  mix^  with  clay,  is  extradive,  and  becomes 
magnetic  by  calcination  ;  during  which  operation 
it  gives  out  a  quantity  of  aerated  volatile  alkali, 
and  lofes  one-fourth  of  its  weight.    The  crude 
ore  affords  about  36  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  50 
per  cent,  after  calcination.    The  iron  produced 
from  it,  at  leaft  in  Sweden,  is  called  colifiort. 
According  to  Mr  Hialm,  fome  forts  of  this  ore  con- 
tain 28  per  cent,  of  manganefe.     11.  Red  ealeare- 
ous  iron  ore  is  found  loofe  in  many  parts  of  £ng^ 
land,  effervefces  ftrongly  with  acids,  and  is  ufed 
as  a  paint  under  the  name  of  red  ochre,    it. 
Martial  ealamine.    Though  calamine  is  properly 
an  ore  of  zinc,  it  fometimes  contains  fuch  a  large 
proportion  of  iron,  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
ei^raA  the  hroii.  The  ore  confifts  of  a  mixture  of 
quartz  and  clay,  with  the  calces  of  iron  and  zinc. 
It  is  of  a  moderate  hatdnds,  and  a  yellow,  red,  or 
brown  colour.    13.  Martial  pyrius  has  its  name 
from  its  property  of  giving  nre  with  fted.    It  '^ 
commonly  in  iinali  red  maffes,  fometimes  regu* 
larly  formed,  and  ufually  cubical,  fpherical,  or  do- 
decahedral,  though  their  forms  tary  coofidrrably. 

Some 
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Some  are  lyrown  on  the  outfide^  otheVs  of  the  co-  of  beirig  bHttle  when  cold.    Iron  in  this,  ftate  was 

]our  of  nron,  fome  yellowiih,  and  reiembling  the  called  JUJerite  by  Ba-gman,  and  it  has  (ince  been 

ores  of  copper,  even  on  their  furface  5  but  all  of  called  water  iron.  See  other  ores  defcribed  in  ^  xa. 

them  are  yeHoWy  and  as  it  were  coppery  within^  (10.)  Iron*  oxides  of.  SeeCHEMisTRVi  Index. 

and  for  the  moft  part  compofed  of  needles,  or  py-  *    (xi.)  Iron,  solubility  of,  in  water.  In  the 

ramids  of  feveral  fiaes,  whofe  fummits  converge  CfrfmiVtf/^niia/r,  there  are  fomeobfervations  on  the 

to  a  common  centre.    The  pyrites  are  commonly  folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water,  from  CreWs  An^ 

difperiedy  and  particularly  in  copper  mines  in  the  nah  for  1788.    It  has  generally  been  fnppofed* 

neighbourhood  of  h-on  minesy  and  in  clays  and  that  pure  water  is  incapable  of  dilTolving  or  hold« 


coal  mines,  the  uppier  part  of  the  ftratum  of  the 
latter  being  almoft  always  pyritous.  They  are 
all  eafily  decompofed,  and  yield  green  vitriol,  as 
is  explained  under  Chemistry.     14.  Iron  mine' 


ing  iron  in  folution  ;  but  the  fadt  feems  now  to  be 
eftablifhed  by  the  following  experiment.  A  pound 
of  frefh  diftilled  water  was  poured  upon  %  oz.  of 
iron  filings  into  a  narrow-necked  glaft  retort ;  the 


ToiisUd  by  arjenic.    This  combination  takes  place  veilel  was  then  put  in  a  fand  heat,  and  the  liquid 

either  by  the  combination  of  arfenic  atone  with  the  evaporated  to  one-half;  after  which  the  mouth 

metal,  or  in  conjQndion  with  fulphur.    The  for-  was  (lightly  ftopped  with  a  cork,  and  the  matter 

mer  is  called  in  Germany  OTf}J»f>if//,  zxA  Jheifi  by  lefttodtgeft  in  a  gentle  heat.    On  opening  the 

ihe  Bohemians ;  is  of  a  bright  white  colour^fome-  veifel,  it  was  found  that  the  water  had  become 

times,  though  rardVy  variegated  like  a  pigeon's  ftyptic,  and  had  a  ferruginous  tafte ;  whence  it  ap> 

neck,  and  is*  not  eafily  altered  by  expofure  to  the  peared  that  part  of  the  metal  was  difTolved.  Phlo- 

air.    It  is  not  magnetic  either  before  or  after  caU  gifticated  alkali  had  no  eif^  upon  this  folution^n- 

cination ;  it  is  fotuble  in  acids,  and  affords  arfenic  til  a  few  drops  of  pure  diftilled  acetous  acid  were 

by  diftillation,  in  the  propdKion  of  30  or  40  per  added,  when  a  little  PruiDan  blue  fell  to  the  bot- 

cent,  and  fometimes  contains  a  fmall  proportion  torn.   Soon  after  making  this  experiment,  our  au* 

of  copper  and  filver.  It  is  frequently  found  in  in-  thor  met  with  a  natural  mineralwater,  which  con- 

durated  clay,  quartz  fpar,  fchoer),  *<cc.  and  mix-  tained  iron  in  folution,  though  it  would  not  pre- 

ed  with  other  metallic  ores.    When  this  metal  cipitate  any  thing  until  a  few  drops  of  acid  w^ 

contams  lefs  than  x-i6th  of  arftDric,  it  is  mag-  added.    This  folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water  has 

netic,  according  to  Scheffer ;  whence,  if  the  calci-  been  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  M.Landriani  and  M. 

nation  be  pnflied  to  a  fufficient  .'length,  the'  ore  Monnet. 

muft  remain  magnetic.  That  fpecies  of  ore  which       (12.)  Iron,  various  states  of,  and  me- 

confifts  of  inm  nnntralhted  by  fulphur  and  arfenie  thoos  of  manufacturing.  The  following  ob- 

together*  contains  the  white,  grey,  or  bluifh  grey  fervations  on  iron  in  its  diiferent  ftates,  with  the 

pyrites,  or  marcafite.    It  is  found  either  in  folid  methods  of  manufaduring  it,  &c.  are  extradled 

compadt  maflfes  of  a  moderate  fize,  of  in  grains,  from  Magellan*!  Notes  on  Cronftedt^s  Minerahg^ 

and  gives  fire  with  fteel.    When  burnt  it  affords  x>  Iron  is  employed  in  three  dtncrent  ftates,  eacii 

a  blue  flame  and  the  fmell  of  arfenic,  with  orpi-  having  its  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they  are 


mcnt  or  realgar,  inftead  of  pure  arfbnic  by  difW 
lation  in  dole  vefiels.  It  is  not  magnetic  either 
before  or  after  calcination,  and  conuins  much 
more  arfenic  than  fulphur.  15.  Native  PruJJian 
blue  confifta  of  clay  mixed  with  iron,  and  colour- 
ed with  fome  unknown  tinging  fobflance,  gene- 
xally  found  in  fwampy  grounds  or  bogs.  It  is  at 
firft  white;  but  when  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes 
either  of  a  light  or^eep  blue.  By  heat  it  turns 
greentfb,  and  emits  a  flight  flame,  becoming  after- 
ward red  and  magnetic.  It  is  foluble  both  in  alkalies 
and  acids ;  but  the  alkaline  folution  is  precipitated 
by  acids,  and  the  acid' folution  by  alkalies.  The 
precipitate  at  firft  is  greenifh,  and  gradually  af- 
fumes  a  white  hue,  but  regains  its  blue  colour  on 
being  mixed  with  vegetable  aftringentr.  ^  Mr 
Woulfe  found  this  kind  of  ore  in  Scotland  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  The  greateft  part  of  marfhy 
grounds  containing  turf  likewife  have  fome  of 
this.  16.  The  Urreverte^  or  green  earth  of  Ve- 
rona and  Normandy,  is  ufed  as  a  pigment,  and 
contains  iron  in  fome  unknown  ftate,  mixed  with 
clay,  and  ibmetimes  with  chalk  and  pytites ;  alum 
and  ielenite  being  likewife  accidentally  mixed  with 
it.  It  is  foluble  with  oifflcolty  in  acids,  is  not 
magnetic :  before  calcination,  and  becomes  of  a 
coffee  colour  by  heat.  17.  M.  Fourcroy  informs 
us,  "  th^  iron  is  often  united  naturally  with  the 
phofphoric  acid.  The  muddy  or  bog  ores  are 
ibmetimes  of  this  nature :  a  portion  of  this  com- 


pound renuuiiiiig  10  the  iron  gives  it  the  pr^>erty   lurgic  writers^    4. 


each  particularly  applicable  to  various  purpofes. 
The  I  ft  is  eqft  iron  ;  the  «d  wrought  or  malleable 
irofif  and  the  3d  is  called  ^eeL  Caft  iron  is  alfb 
called  unripe  or  raw  iron.  Steel  is  called  alfo  viq 
IRON  and  YETLiN  in  England.  2.  The  richefi 
ores  of  iron  are  the  compa^  and  ponderous,  of  a 
brownifh,  reddiOi  brown,  or  red  colour.  Some  of 
theie  ores,  in  colour  and  appearance,  refemble  iron 
itfelf ;  as  the  grey  ores  of  Derby{hire,and  the  bluifh 
of  the  Forefl  of  Dean  in  Gloocefterfhire.  Mole  of 
the  Swedifh  ores  are  likewife  of  this  kind.  Others 
are  blacktfh,brown,red,  ye}lowi(h,or  nifty  colour- 
ed :  thefe  are  the  moft  common  in  England  and 
Germany.  There  is  one  v^ry  Angular  fpecies  of  a 
ftriated  texture,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifb  or  greyifh 
colour,  oftentimes  white,  and  in  fome  degree  pef- 
lucid ;  which,  although,  in  its  crude  ftate,  it  pro- 
mtfes  nothing  metallic,  neverthelefs,  on-being  mo- 
derately calcined,  difcovers»  by  the  deep^cololir  it 
aflfuraes,  that  it  abounds  in  iron.  Cramer  informs 
us,  that  it  gives  out  by  fufion  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.  But  fome  richer  ores  yield  no  lefs  than  70 
and  80  on  roo.  3.  Different  kinds  of  iron  ore  are 
found  adhering  in  fome  mines  t6  the  tops  of  ca- 
verns, in  form  of  icicles  or  ftrise,  fometimes  irregu* 
larly  cluftered  together,  fometimes  hanging  down 
like  the  briftles  of  a  brufh ;  from' whence  the  name 
of  brujh  iron  ore.  Other  parti<5ulaf  forms  of  the 
iron  ftone  have  occafioned  a  variety  of  fanciful 
names,  that  are  met  with  in  fome  of  the  metal- 


The  iron  of  Great  BriUio  it 
m^ide 
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made  from  three  different  kindt  of  Dves ;  i.  From 
the  iron  ore  called  Lancajhire  orcf  from  tbe  coun- 
try where  it  i^  found  in  greateft  aBimdance. 
This  or^  is  very  Ijeavy,  ci  a  fibrous  or  lamdlaied 
textur.' ;  of  a  dark  purple»  approaching  to  a 
ihining  black ;  and  when  reduced  to  powder*  it 
becomes  of  a  deep  red  :  it  lies  in  veins  tike  other 
ores.  ft.  Tbe  bog  ore  which  refembles  a  deep 
yeituw  ochry  clay,  and  feems  to  be  the  depofition 
4of  fome  ferruginaceous  rivulets,  whole  currents 
fcad  formerly  been  over  tbe  furface  of  tbofe  flat 
ffiarlhy  plains.    It  lies  in  beds  of  irregular  thick- 
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cd  by  the  wi4cmen  kfiw,  and  the  lefe  ones  ^^/ 
of  iron.  Chimney  backs*  ftoves»  garden  loUen, 
&c.  are  formed  of  this  rough  meUU  taken  o«t  of 
the  receiver  with  ladles,  aod  caft  into  moulds  made 
of  fine  fand/'  The  ezoeliive  and  kxig-contiiitted 
ignition  kept  up  in  thefe  fumace$  gradually  waftes 
the  Boaterials  of  which  tiiey  aiecofnpofed,  render- 
ing their  fides  thinner^  until  at  kft  they  become 
unable  to  fuftaio  the  weight  of  the  melted  meul ; 
fo  that  it  fometimes  hurfta  out  fuddenly  in  a  vio- 
lept  and  rooft  deftrudive  team,  vAt  qeitain  m- 
tervals,  therefore*  the  fire  ought  to  be  allowed  to 


<iefs»  commonly  from  la  to  fto  inches,  and  very  '  go  out,  whatever  may  be  the  expenfe  of  rekindling 


Taripus  in  their  breadths  from  fide  to  fide*  never 
being  of  great  dimenfions*  3.  The  iron  ftones* 
however,  have  no  regular  appearance,  and  4o  not 
in  the  leaft  refemble  a  metal  in  their  externJil  for- 
face.  They  lie  often  in  beds  of  great  ejLtent,  and 
are  fonoetimes  ftratified  with  Teams  of  pit-coaU 
forming  alternate  layers.  4.  Tbe  ores  of  iron  are 
iCommoniy  calcined  previous  to  tbe  ftxfion,  even 
the  harder  ones,  though  they  ihould  contain  nothing 
fulphureous  or  arienical,  in  order  to  calcine  the 
bard  adber'uig  matrices,  and  render  the  maffes  foft 
enough  to  be  eafily  broken  into  fragments  of  a  con* 
.veoieut  ti^e  for  melting.  After  the  mineral  is  duly 
prepared,  it  mufi  be  melted  in  furnaces  of  large  ca*- 
pacities,from  16  to  15  feet  high,  and  from  10  to  14 
wide :  t  he  moft  approved  Oiape  nearly  npfemblcsthat 
of  a  hen's  egg,  with  the  largeft  end  undermoft*  be- 
low  which  is  a  fqi^arf  cavity  to  contain  the  melted 
metal ;  at  the  top  a  very  (hort  vent  about  %o  inches  in 
diameter.  The  inner  wall  is  builtoffire-ftone,  which 
^dures  very  ftrong  heat  with  little  rific  of  mefting, 
^d  all  the  joints  are  cemented  with  mortar  compo- 
fed  of  fand  and  clay.  This  is  furrounded  with  moi?e 
building,  which  deviates  more  and  naore  from  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  becomes  a  fquare  buildine  of  about 
'%o  feet  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  converges  to  the 
Jtop.  5.  Near  the  bottom. is  an  aperture,  for  the 
insertion  of  4be  pipe  of  a  Urge  bellows,  worked 
by  water,  or  by  other  machines,  that  may  produce 
in  ftrong  current  of  air.  Some  very  powerful  ones, 
as  thoCe  in  the  iron  works  at  Colebrookdale  aod 
Carrop,  coniift  of  two  or  more  iron  cylinders,  up* 
wards  of  two  feet  wide,  whofe  piftons  arp  alter- 
nately moved  by  afroall  fire  engine,  or  by  .a  water 
wheel ;  but  Mi'  Wilkinfon  very  ingenioufly  adapt- 
ed to  bis  own  a  large  vaulted  receiver  furrounded 
by  water,  which  produces  a  ^ery  regular  and  uni- 
^form  blalt.  Two  or  more  holes  are  aUb  left  ready 
to  l^e  occ^fiooally  opened  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^rnace»  to  permit  at  a  proper  time  the  (cqria  and 
the  metal  to  fiow  ou/t,  as  the  prgcefs  may  re- 
<iuire.  Charcoal  orcokc^witb  lighted  bruihwood, 
h  fir  ft  tbrown  in  i  aB4  when  the  in  fide  gf  the  fur- 
pace  has  acquired  a  ftrong  ignition,  the  ore  I9 
^brown  in  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  with  more 
of  tbe.  fuel ;  ai^d  commonly  a  portion  of  Ume-^one 
Is  thrown  in  as^  Qux.  The  ore  gr^iduaUy  ftibftdes 
mto  tbe  botteft  part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  be- 
pomes  fufed  ;  and  the  metallic  parts  being  revived 
Py  the  coaU  P9f9  through  the  fcoria,  and  fall  to 
|the  low^r  part  or  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where 
a  palTage  i»  open  for  taking  offthe&rum  or4f.of5i 
*)i)emet^,  now  in  ftrong  fufion,  is  let  out  by  4  tap* 
hole  into  furroWs .  niude  in  a  bed  of  f«nd :  the 
l^g€  mafs,  which  ietf  in  ti^:  mm  furrow,  i^  call* 


it,  and  the  furnace  examined  and  repaired.  6. 
The  Quaojtity  of  fuel,  the  additions,  and  the  heat, 
muft  be  regulated,  in  order  to  obtain  iron  of  good 
quality ;  and  this  quality  muft  likewtie,  in  the  firft 
produ(^»  be  necetifarily  diftenmti  itceonliDg  to  the 
nature  of  the  pvttf  that  compofe  the  ore.  7. 
Two  or  three  tons,  viz.  4000  or  6000  lb.  of  iron, 
are  now  run  of  in  ^4  boors*  it  fome  lai^e  fur- 
oaces,  after  the  applieation  of  the  large  bellows; 
whilft  Icarcely  one  cwt.  could  be  obtained  in  i 
day  before  that  applicafion*  becaoie  a  large  quao^ 
tity  of  tbe  metal  was  left  in  tbe  drofs ;  hence  ia 
ibme  places-the  flags  of  difierent  ore%  left  by  old 
operators  in  former  times,  are  now  remelted  to 
adv4nt9«e  alpog  with  frefh  ore ;  and  on  accoufit 
of  tbe  richnefs  of  thefe  old  flaga  of  difiereot 
ores,  fome  people  have  been  mifled  into  the  opi- 
nion,  that  tbe  metal  was  regenerated  in  them. 
S.  Peat  and  tuif  have  been  found  to  anfwer  tole- 
rably well,  mix^  with  charcoal,  for  melting  iros 
orei  i  .but  an  attempt  to  uie  it  on  a  larfre  fcaie 
has  been  found  not  to  anfwer  the  expe^ations 
that  had  been  coneeifed  from  the  firft*  trials.  Pit- 
CoaI»  if  applied  to  the  Cime  ptirpole,  renders  tbe 
iron  hard  af)d  brittle ;  but  this  inconvenience  i^ 
prevented*  by  previoufly  cOking  the  coal,  and 
employing  it  in  the  ftate  of  tnie  coke.  Cramer,  in 
hhJrt  4^4ff<'ying9  p.  347*  fay«»  that  pit-coali, 
kennel  coals,  and  Scotch  coals,  which  bum  to  a 
white  aih  like  wood,  and  abound  more  in  bitu- 
men, may  be  uled  in  the  firft  fluxion  of  tbe  iron 
from  its  ore ;  and  if  the  iron  proves  not  fo  malleable 
as  required*  this  property  may  be  given  to  it  hj 
melting  the  metal  a  feeond  time  with  wood.  9.  Tbe 
beft  caft  iron  or  raw  iron,  as  much  freed  from  be^ 
terpgeoous' matters  as  the  ufiiai  proceis  of  melt- 
ing  cab  effe^  it^  is  not  at  all  maltable,  and  fo  bard 
as  to  withftand  the  file.  lo.  In  general,  the  im- 
pur<:  caft  iron,  as  run  from  the  ore,  is  melted 
down  a  feeond  time  in  another  furnace,  intermixed 
with  charcoal,  ^ftrong  blaft  of  air  being  impel- 
led 00  the  furface  of  the  metal,  its  fufion  is  re- 
markably, promoted ;  the  iron  thickens  into  a 
n^Ts  called. a  /« 
large  h49»mier 

wheel..  The  iron  is  there  beaten  into  a  thick 
fquare  form*  then  heated  again  until  aimoft  readf 
to  melt*  aod  forg«fHhy  a  few  repetitions  of  thi& 
procefs*  it  beqontes  completely  malleable,  and  ii 
at  length  formed  into  bars  for  fide.  n.  Iron  ii 
this  ftate  of  malleability  is  much  fofter  than  befoie, 
and  of  a  fibrgos  texture.  But  if  it  ia  ftill  erode 
and  brittle  4fter  the  above  procela,  it  fliows  that 
there  have  remained  heterogeneous  aouitters,  be- 
ing hidden  in  itf  inter^oev^  whi^h  ouift  be  expel- 
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led;  for  thb ^iifpofe the iion  mwk  be  ftratified 
with  charcoal  du&  within  a  proper  faraacei  heap* 
ed  up  in  ^nat  qvaatity  in  ftiata  j  thai  the  fire 
muft  be  bloirn  pretty  hwafftfi  .fo  as  to  bring  it 
to  a  f ufion»  whicb  is  to  be  helped  by  the  addition 
offnfibleibori^orGf  £uxL   The  fire  mnft  not  be 
much  greater  than  Unecefiary  to  make  all  theiemelt 
a$  equally  as  poiBble ;  to  obuun  this  end,  the  melt- 
ed maiii  muft  be  agitated  here  and  there  with  po- 
king rods  of  wrought  iron^  in  order  to  make  every 
part  feel  alike  the  adbn  of  the  flie  and  air ;  add 
the  increafing  fcorias  taken  out  oooe  or  twice, 
la.  In  the  mean  time»  many  fpaiUes  will  be 
thrown  otit  from  the  iron»  which  diminiifa  the 
more  as  the  iron  comes  nearer  to  the  defired  de* 
grce  of  porityt  but  they  ncter  ceafe  entirely.  The 
burning  coals  bong  then  removed  and  the  fcoeia 
conveyed  out  of  the  fire^  thsough  a  channel  made 
for  that  piirpoie»  the  iron^  by  leffimtng  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fife»  grows  iblid,  and  muft  be  taken 
out  red-hot»  and  tried  by  ftriking  it  with  a  ham- 
mer. If  it  proves  crude  ftill,  let  tfaemelting  be  re- 
peated ;  and  when  it  is  at  laft  fuffidently  purified, 
it  is  to  be  hammeredf  and  extended  various  wsf  s, 
by  making  it  repeatedly  red-hot ;  this  done,  it  will 
no  longer  be  brittlev  even  when  cold.    15.  Caft 
iron  has  of  late  been  brought  into  the  malleable 
iUte»  by  paffiog  it  dirongh  foUers  inftead  of  for- 
ging it.  This  ieems  to  be  a  real  improvement  in  the 
procefs*  as  well  in  point  of  difpatch,  as  in  its  not 
requiring  that  Ikill  and  dexterity  which  forgemen 
only  acquire  by  long  pradice.    If  the  purpofee 
of  commerce  ifaoald  require  moce  iron  to  be  madet 
it  will  be  eafy  to  fabricate  and  ered  roiling  ma- 
chines, though  it  might  be  impraaicable  to  pro- 
cure  expect  foigemen  in  a  ihort  time.    14.  This 
method  was  diicovered  by  Henry  Cort  of  Gofporty 
who  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege  granted  by 
the  kmg'a  patent.    By  this  procefs  the  cafk  iron 
is  freed  from  the  impuritiest  which  are  not.  dif- 
charged  in  the  common  methods  of  rendering  this 
metal  malleaUe ;  foe  iron  is  in  itfelf  a  fimpfe  ho- 
mogeneous metal}  and  all  iron  mnft  become 
equally  good,  if  it  be  purified  firom  the  heteroge- 
neous  and  mimetaUic  particles  that  are  mixed 
with  it.    15.  The  ordinary  method  of  convert- 
log  caft  iron  into  malleable,  is  by  employing 
great  quantities  of  charcoal,  which  remetaHizes 
the  particles,  that  are  mixed  with  the  heterogene* 
ens  matters  contained  in  the  fiifed  mafs :  but  in 
Cort's  method  there  is  no  need  of  charcoal,  in* 
ftead  of  which  only.  fea«coal  i»  employed;  be- 
caufe  the  objed  is  irot  to  remetallixe,  but  only  to 
expel  what  ia  unmetallic,  inftead  of  endeavouring; 
to  reftore  the  cakhied  parts  wkh  charcoal  at  a 
great  expeoie,  and  ftili  leaving  the  bufinefs  un- 
done.  In  this  method  the  iron  is  only  heated  and 
wrought  fimply  by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  inftead 
of  being  mixed  widi  Ihe  burning  fuel  and  aflies^ 
which  are  not  eafily.  difeagaged  afterwards  from 
the  metal.    The  fqueczing  it  between  the  rollers 
forces  out  the  melted  flags  from  the  metallic  pores, 
and  brings  its  metallic  fibres  into  aperfeft  folidi* 
ty  ami  dofecontad,  fo  that  they  are  obligpd  to 
cohere  much  moi^  perfedly  to  each  other,  than 
by  the  interrupted  and  partial  adion  of  the  hara^ 
mcr.    By  the  operation  of  longitirring,  the  fuJb- 
phureoua  paiXicles.acrjBore4lifeDfaced»mi  Ittim 


awat  in  bloe  fparks;  the  metal. then  begins  to 
curdle,  and  to  lofe  its'fttfibi!ity«  like  folder  when 
it  joft  begins  to  fettle ;  the  0ietalIic  particles  meet* 
ing  and  coalefcing  together,  like  the  churning  of 
m^k,  where  the  cream  is  feparaled.    The  cuidlea 
formed  into  a  conoeded  mafs  become  what  are 
cs^d  Jtops.    The  procefs  is  as  follows :  16.  Five 
or  600  IbC  of  raw  caft  iron  (and  even  of  cold  (hort 
iron)  are  brought  into  a  low  fiifion,  on  a  hearth 
or  low  furnace^  in  which  it  lies  about  6  inches 
deepb    One  or  two  workmen  continually  ftir  this 
fttM  mafs  with  long  iron  pokers  for  about  4  or 
5  hours.    The  heat  is  then  lowered:  the  men 
fiiihion  the  ixxm  into  narrov^  pieces  of  about  3$ 
feet  long,  and  3  inches  fquare,  with  long  knives 
or  chiflels  made  for  that  purpofe.   They  are  then 
heated  to  the  welding  degree,  and  hammered,  to 
expel  and  fcatter  the  unmctaUic  drofs.    Thefe 
flabs  are  then  formed  to  a  wedge  point  at  one  end» 
to  adapt  them  to  be  received  between  the  rollers : 
they  are  malleable  already,  but  they  contain  ftiU 
fome  drois.    17.  They  are  then  heated  again  to 
the  hotteft  wekiing  heat  in  the  air  furnace ;  and 
immediaitely  pafied  through  large  iron  rollers^ 
turned  by  a* water  wheel,  or  bv  horfes.    If  the 
end  pieiented  to  the  rollers  fiiould  flip  inftead  of 
entering,  a  boy,  who  ftaods  ready,  throvrs  fome 
(and  upon  the  iron,  and  it  goes  in  eafiiy.    Mnch 
heterogeneous  matter  is  fqueezed  out  by  the  rolU 
ers  ;  and  the  iron  comes  out  in  a  purer  malleafaie 
ftate.    The  fame  heat  will  ferve  to  pals  the  irodi 
through  two  fets  of  rollers,  whicb  are  grooved  fo 
as  to  taihion  it  into  nail  rods,  or  any  other  forms* 
i8.  Various  and  repeated  fevere  trials  have  been 
made  in  the  royal  dock-yards  of  England,  in  the 
prsfettce  of  perfons  of  knowledjge  and  rank,  to 
prove,  the  ftrength,  malleabilityi  and  foftnefs  or 
toughnefs  of  this  nevT  iron ;  and  it  has  proved  to 
be  equal,  and  even  Sometimes  fuperior,  to  the 
beft  Swedifli  iron.   But  it  is  not  eafy  to  coneeivep, 
by  what  Angular  faU^lity  lb  great  an  impraveiheni 
in  manu&during  this  moft  niefal  met4  has  not  yet 
besa  geneimliy  adopted  by  the  iron  matters.    19. 
Srsib  is  iron  in, an  intermediate  ftate  betweea 
eait  iron  and  miUeable  iroi^  which  is  HaA  and! 
tougb«    The  iron  run  from  fome  German  ore  ie 
fiound  to  be  a  good  fteel  when  foiled'  oaly  to  m 
certain  point.    But  the  beft  fted  is  ufttally  mad# 
by  cementation  from  the  beft  fimged  iron,  with 
matters  chiefly  of  the  inflamoSable  kind.    Twa 
parte  o£  pounded  chartoai  and  one  of  wobd  afhes 
IS  efteemed  a  good  cement.    The  charcoal  dnft 
may  he  made  of  bones,  hems,  leather,  and  hairs 
of  animals,  or  of  any  of  thefe  ingredients  aftet 
they  are  burned  in  a  clofe  vefibl  till  they  Ace  black  : 
thefebemg  pulverised,  and  mixed  with  wood-aflies» 
muft  be  well  mixed  together.    The  iroo  fiiould 
be  of  pure  meUl,  not  over  thick,  and  quite  free 
from   heterogeneous   matters:  their  flexibility, 
both  when  hot  and  when  cohl,  is  a  very  good 
fign  thereof.     A  deep  crucible,  »  or  3'  mches 
higher  than  the  bars,  is  to  receive  part  of  the  ce- 
ment, well  preied  at  the  bottbm;  the  height  of 
s|  inch }  and  the  bars  are  to  be  placed  perpendi^ 
cuhvly,  about  one  inch  dtftant  from  the  fides  of 
the  vd&l  and  firomeacfa  other.  All  the  ioterfttces 
are  to  be  filled  with  the  fiune  cement,  and  the 
whole  covered  to.  the  top  witii.it  *,  then  a  tih;  is 
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apt>lied  to  cover  the  vefleU  ftopping  the  jomto 
with  thin  lute.  %o.  The  crucible  it  then  to  be 
put  In  the  furnace^  and  i  ftrong  fire  is  to  be  made, 
that  It  may  be  kept  moderately  red-hot  for  8  or  ib 
hours  together ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
will  be  found  converted  into  fteel.  If  the  cemen- 
tation be  continued  too  long,  the  fteel  will  be- 
come  exceflively  brittle,  incapable  of  being  weld- 
ed, and  apt  to  crack  and  fl^  in  forging.  On  the 
contrarv,  fteel  cemented  with  abforbent  earths  is 
reduced  to  the  4ate  of  forged  iron.  ai.  Steel  is 
further  purified  for  nsaking  the  niceft  kinds  of  in- 
struments, fuch  as  lancets,  pen^knives,  razors, 
and  various  pieces,  for  the  beft  kind  of  watches, 
time-keepers,  or  chronometers,  and  aftronomical 
regulators.  This  purification  of  fteel  confifts  in 
melting  it  again  with  a  ftrong  but  regular  fire  in 
a  crucible,  the  better  to  free  it  from  the  heteroge- 
neous parts,  and  little  flaws  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  it.  *4t  is  then  called  caft fteel  when  fu(ed 
into  bars:  which  name,  however,  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  pieces,  for  inftance  the  caft-fteel  ra- 
zors, have  been  really  eaft  in  their  prefent  (hape ; 
for  they  muft  be  forged  from  the  bar  after  it  is 
caft.  The  fufion  muft  have  been  perfeA,  fo  that 
the  metallic  parts.be  rendered  uniform.  The  me- 
tal diminifhes  a  little  by  this  procefs,  for  a  bar  of 
common  fteel  36  inches  long  will  afterwards 
produce' another  of  only  35,  if  properiy  fiifed  and 
purified.  a».  The  caft  fteel  will. not  bear  more 
than  a  red  heat ;  otherwife  it  runs  away,  like  land 
under  the  hammer,  if  the  heat  is  puftied  to  the 
welding  degree.  Dr  Watibn  fays,  that  this  ma- 
nufiiAure'of  caft  fteel  was  introduced  at  Shefiield 
only  about  60  years  ago  by  one  Waller.  This 
man  was  ftitl  living  about  the  year  1765 ;  be  was 
a  galloon  wire-drawer  by  trade.  The  difficulty 
4»f  procuring  fmall  cyl'mders  of  good  l|eel,  to  flat- 
ten the  wire  for  lace-work  in  his  bufinefs,  whofe 
dciea  proceeded  from  the  bad  texture  of  the  fteel, 
fet  his  geniiis  on  the  inquiry  after  a  method  of 
purifying  the  metal  to  a  greater  perfeAion ;  and 
he  thought  that  a  hew  fuGon  of  it  was  the  moft 
likely  to  accompliih  his  views.  After  fiyme  trials 
he  at  laft  fooceeded;  but  it  was  foon  known  to 
•thers,  who  got  the  advantage  for  themfelves ;  of 
which  the  real  inventor  very  bitterly  complained 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  Even  his  name  was  to- 
gotten,  as  one  Htmtfman  praAifed  this  art  to  fuch 
an  extent,  that  caft  fteel  was  known  under  his  fole 
name  afterwards.  Before  this  difcovery  was  made 
by  Waller  in  England,  this  kind  of  fteel  was  made 
afaready  in  Germany,  as  Watfon  aflerts;  andfrOm. 
thence  fome  fmall  ouantities  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land at  a  confideraole  price.  Since  that  time  this 
branch  of  bufineft  is  carried  on  advantageoufly  at 
She£Seld ;  for  the  manufiidurers  there  fnmifti  a 
great  quantity  of  broken  tools  and  old  bits  of 
fteel,  at  a  penny  a  p6and,  which,  after  fufion 
and  porificatiofi,  fell  for  10  or  is  times  as  much. 
94.  h  is  a  valuable  property  of  iron,  after  it  h 
reduced  into  the  ftate  of  fteeJ,  that  though  it  is 
Tttfficiently  foft  when  hot,  or  when  gradually  pool- 
ed, to  be  formed  without  diflicoltir  into  various 
tools,  yet  it  may  be  afterwards  rendered  more  or 
lefs  hard,  even  to  an  extreme  degree,  by  fimplj 
plunging  it,  when  red-hot,  into  cold  water.  This 
is  called  TaMPfi&taG.  The  hardnelii  prodtioed  U 
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greater  in  proptovtioa  as  the  fteel  is  ho^eraadtfie 
water  colder.  Hence  arifes  the  ftiperiority  of  this 
metal  for  making  mechanical  inftruments  or  tools, 
bv  which  all  other  metals,  and  even  itfelf,  are 
filed,  drilled,  and  cut.  The  various  degrees  of 
hardaefs  given  to  iron,  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
ignition  it  pofTefies  at  the  moment  of  being  tem- 
pered, which  is  maaifefted  by  the  focceffion  of 
colours  exhibited  on  the  furfaoe  of  the  metal, 
in  the  progrefs  of  its  receiving  the  incmfing  heat 
They  are  the  yellowiih  white^  yellow,  gold  co- 
lour, purple,  violet^  and  deep  blue :  after  which, 
the  complete  ignition  takes  place;  They  proceed 
from  a  kind  df  (corification  on  the  furface  of 
the  heated  metal,  aj.  A  bar  of  clean  white  fteel 
may  be  made  to  aifume  all  the  above  colours  at 
ODce,  by  placing  one  end  in  the  fire,  and  keeptog 
the  other  end  out,  which  is  fuppofed^  a  proper 
length  to  renuiin  cold.  %6.  Thefe  cofosrs  imc 
as  %ns  to  dired  the  artift  in  tempering  this  me- 
tal.  For  though  ignited  fteel,  fuddenly  quenched 
in  very  cold  water,  proves  exceffively  hard  and 
brittle  $  yet  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  required  de- 
gree of  temper  by  heating  it  till  it  exhibits  a  known 
colour.  This  is  the  method  employed  in  this  pro- 
oefs  by  theiutihs.  As  foon  as  tfaie  piece  of  fteel 
is  completely  ignited,  they  plunge  it  in  very 
cold  water ;  and  as  foon  as  it  lofes  its  fiery  ap« 
pearance,  they  take  it  out,  rub  it  quickly  with  a 
file,  or  on  a  plate  covered  with  fand,  that  it  may 
have  a  white  furface.  The  heat,  which  is  ftiU 
within  the  metal,  foon  begins  to  produce  the  fuc- 
ceifion  of  colours.  If  a  hard  temper  is  defired, 
as  foon  as  the  yellow  tinge  appears,  the  piece  is 
dipped  again,  and  ftirred  about  in  the  cold  wa- 
ter. If  the  purple  appears  before  the  dipping  it, 
the  temper  will  be  fit  for  tools  employed  in  work- 
ing upon  metals ;  if  dipped  while  blue,  it  will  be 
proper  for  fprings,  and  for  other  inftruments  fit 
to  cut  all  forts  of  foft  fubftances ;  but  if  the  laft 
pale  colour  be  waited  for,  the  fteel  will  not  be 
hard  at  all.  a;*  A  piece  of  iron  is  rendered  coo- 
fiderably  warm  by  hammeriog,  fo  as  even  to  be- 
come red-hot.  But  after  the  iron  has  been  com- 
pletely hammered  once,  it  is  iaid  that  it  cannotjia 
rendered  again  red-'hot  by  the  fame  operation,  be- 
caufe  no  further  comprelfion  can  then  be  made. 
Hard  fteel  is  the  only  metal,  tiiat,  being  ftruck 
flantwife  with  the  (harp  edge  of  a  flint,  or  of  as- 
other- hard  ftone,  produces  iparks  of  fire.  a8.  Iron 
is  often  manufadured  fo  as  to  be  150  times,  and 
even  above  630  times,  more  valuable  than  gold. 
On  weighing  fome  common  pendulum  fprings  at 
Mr  Thomas  Wright's,  watch-maker  to  the  king, 
fuch  as  are  fold  at  half  a  crown  by  the  London 
artifts  for  common  work,  ten  of  them  weighed 
but  one  fingle  grain.  Hence  one  pound  avoirdu- 
pois (s3  7000  gr.)  contains  ten  times  as  many  of 
thefe  fprings ;  which,  at  half  sl  crown  a-piece, 
amount  to  L.S750  Sterling.  The  troy  ounce  of 
gold  fells  at  L.4  Sterling,  and  the  pound 
(aa576ogr.)atL.4«  Sterling,  which  gives  s^r^s 
(or  L.5S :  6 : 7),  for  each  pound  avoirdupois  of 
gold ;  and  of  courfe  Mfff  » 150*  But  the  peo- 
dulum  fprings  of  the  beft  kind  of  watches  fell  at 
half  a  guinea  each ;  and  at  this  rate  the  above- 
mentioned  value  muft  be  increased  m  the  ratio  of 
i.^t0  4*a;  vig.  of  half  a  crown  to  half  a  guinea: 

which 
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^hich  win  Amouot  to  L.369^50  Sterling;  and  this   cefterihtrey  8  miles  in  ctrcomference^  whieli  ibt^ 
fum  divided  bf  the  value .^  the  pound  of  gold    meriy  abounded  with'inm* 


gives  above  630  for  the  quotient. 

(13.)  Iron*  White.    See  CHBMisTftVt  Index. 

(JJ.)  *  Iron.  adj.    i.  Made  of  iron.—  > 
Id  irw  walls  they  deem  me  not  fec«re. 

ShakeJ^eare. 
Get  me  an  irsn  crow>  and  bring  it  ftraigbt 

Uoto  my  celL  SbakeJ^re. 

^Someareof  an  iron  red,  ihining»: and  polite; 
others  not  poltte,  bat  as  if  powdered  with  iron 
duft.  IPMoiMin^Polecats  and  weafels  do  a  gteat 
deal  itf  injury  to  warrens;  the  way  of  taking  them 
is  in  but^es  add  iron  traps.  Mortim.  d.  Refem- 
bliogjfoo  colour.^ — ^A  piece  of  ftone  of  a  dark  iron 
gray  colour,  but  in  fome  parts  of  a  ferruginous 
colour.  JFMuMr^M^<)^i[r.— Some  of  them  are. 
of  an  iron  red,  and  very  bright.  fFoodward,  3. 
Harib;  fevere;  rigid;  mi&rable;  calamitous:  as, 
the  iron  age^4ar  an  age  of  hardfhip  and  wicked- 
aefs.  Thefe  ideas  may  be  found  more  or  lefs  in 
all  the  following  examples. — 

Three  yigorous  virgins,  waiting  ftill  behind^ 

Aifift  the  throne  of  th'iroff  (cepter'd  king.  Crafi* 

Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  ftring, 

Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek. 

And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  kek»  Milton* 
In  all  my  iron  years  of  wars  and  danger. 

lUfftve* 
Jove  crufli  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod.  Fope* 
4.  Indiflbluble;  unbroken^— 

Him  deathU  iron  fleep  oppreft.         PhilBpj, 
5*  Hard ;  impenetrable.^— 

I  will  converfe  with  iron-vniied  fools.   Sbai* 

(i.)  Iron  Banks,  a  trad  of  land  on  the.E.  fide 
of  the  Miflifippii  bdow  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio^ 
abounding  witb  iron. 

(ii.)  Iron  Bridge.    See  Bridge,  §  9,  N^  tv« 

(iii.)  Iron  Castlb^  a  fort  of  S.  America,  in 
Poito  BeUo»  which  was  deftroyed  by  Adm.  Ver- 
non, in  1 739. 

(iv.)  Iron  LovgH)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  W.  Meath,  5  miles  NW.  of  Mullingar. 

(v.|  Iron  Moulds,  and  fpots  of  ink  in  linen, 
may  be  taken  out  by  dipping  the  ftained  part  in 
water,  fprinkling  it  with  a  little  of  the  powdered 
eflcntial  ialt  of  wood-forrel,  then  rubbing  on  a 
pewter  phtte,  and  wafliing  the  fpot  out  with  warm 
water. 

(vi.)lR«N  MooNTAiNt  R  mountain  of  Angolat 
in  the  prov.  of  Cabbzro,  abounding  with  iron. 

(vii.)  Iron  .Mountain^  a  mountain  of  the 
Frsnch  rtpablic,  in  the .  dep.  of  Dyle,  and  late 
prov.  of  Aoftrian  Brabant»  near  Louvaln.  The 
Pr.  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  the  Auftrians,  took 
poft  in  it.  In  July  17049  but  were  foon  after  dri- 
ven  out  by  the  French. 

(viii.)  Iron  Mountains,  Great,  mountains, 
of  TennefleCf  whiqlv  extend  N£.  from  the  river 
TeftnetTee  to  the  French  Broad,  and  copftitute  the 
boundary  between  Tenneflee  and  N.  Carolina. 
Tliey  abound  with  iron,.and  hare  many  caibadee 
and  caverns.  .  .^ 

(uE.)  IronStonr.    See  Metallurgy,  and 

MiNERALOGT. 

*  To  Iron.  w«  4*  Cfrom  the  noum]    i.  To 
fmoptb  with  aatiroo,    a.  To  fliackle  with  irons. 
(x.>  Iron-Acton,  r  parifli^  Sngland  im  Clou* 
Vou  Xll.  Part  U 


(3.)  Iron-Acton,  a  town  in  the  above  parifbf 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Stoure  and  Laden,  $  miles 
fronv  Briftol.  It  has  a  coal  #ork,  and  fairs  in 
April  and  Sept. 

IRONDEQUAT,  a  bay  on  the  S.  of  L.  Ontario^ 

Irongate  Mountains,  r  chain  of  rnpuntains 
in  Tranfylvania,  between  Turkeyand  Chriftendoffl. 

(i.)  IRONGR  AY,  R  parifl)  of  Scotland,  in  Kiit- 
cudbrightihire,  of  which  we  find  no  particulare 
mentioned  in  Sir  John  Sindedt^i  Statifiical  AccotaU 
of  Scotland,  except  that  it  containtA  895  inhabi- 
tants in  1755,  and  76%  abmjt  1798^  wtoiceithad 
decreafed  133  between  thole  periods. 

(1.)  Irongray,  a  village  in  the  above  parifbf 
x6  miles  £•  of  Kirkcudbright. 

*  IRONICAL,  adj.  [iromquet  Fr.  ftom  irmty^l 
Expreffingone  thing  and  meaning  another;  fpeak* 
ing  by  contraries.— In  this  fallacy-  may  be  com«« 
pri&d  all  ironical  miftakes,  or  expreifiotts  receiving 
inverted 'fignifications.  Brovm**^l  take  all  your 
ironical  civilities  in  a  literal  l^ie.    Smft* 

*  IRONICALLY,  adv^  [from  ironically  By 
the  ufe  of  irony .^^Socrates  was  pronounced  by 
the  oracles  of  Deiphos  to  be  the  wifeft  man  oJF 
Greece,  which  he  would  turn  from  hjmfelf  tr^n^ 
fa//y,  faying.  There  could  be  nothing  in  him  ^ 
Yeriry  the  oracle,  except  this,  that  he  was  not 
wife,  and  knew  it;  and  others  were  not  wile,  and 
knew  it  not.    Bacon.^ 

The  dean,  ifonicallp  grave. 
Still  ibunn'd  the  fool,  and-  la&'d  the  knave. 

S*arift* 

*  Ironmonger.  «•/  [/r«i  and  monger*^  A 
dealer  in  iron. 

Iron-rick,  adj.  in  the  fea  language,  is  applied 
to  a  fliip  or  boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  axe  fo 
eaten  with  ruft,  and  fb  worn  away,  f bat  they  oc* 
cafion  hollows  in  the  planks,  whereby  the  Yeflel 
is  rendered  leaky. 

(i.)  *  IRONWOOD.  «-/.  A  kind  of  wood 
extremely  hard,  and  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in> 
water.    It  grows  in  America.    Robinfin  Crn/bc. 

(a*)  Iron*wood,  in  botan)".    See  Sidbroxt* 

LON« 

(I.)  •  IRONWORT.  If./  IfiderOij,  tat.]  A 
plant.    Miller.        ^ 

(a.)  Iron-wort,  in  botany.    See  SiD^Ritfs. 

(f .)  *  IRONY,  adj.  [from  iron."]  Made  of  iron^ 
partaking  of  iron. — The  force  they  are  ui|der  is 
real,  and  that  of  their  fate  bnt  imaginary :  it  it 
not  ftrange  if  the  irony  chains  have  more  folidity 
than  the  contemplative.  HamnumJ^s  Fundamm* 
talf^-^Some  fprings  of  Hungary,  highly  impreg-' 
nated  with  vitriolic  ialts,  difiolve  the  Ixxly  of  onsf 
metal,  fiippofe  iron,  put  into  the  spring  $  and  de* 
pofit,  in  lieu  of  the  ircnj/  particles  carried  olT,  co^ 
pery  particles.  Woodnvard  on  Fofils, 
;  (a.)  *  Irony,  a./,  [ironic,  Fr.  '«ffo»itft.}  A  mode 
of  fpeechsin  which  the  niesning  is  contrary  to  tbo 
words;  as,  Bolingbroke  ^toas  a  holy  ifiiiif.^So 
grave  a  body,  upon  fo  folemn  an  oecafioo,  fliould 
not  deal  in  irony.    Skoift* 

(3«)  Irony,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  perfon  fpeala 

contrary  to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  force  tw* 

his  difcourfe ;  whence  Qniutilian  calls  it  di'OerJi^ 

lomdum*  Thm,  when  a  notoriotts  Yillaia  tsiconii. 

Vy  ^lly 
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*  uHy  ccmpUqicnted  with  the  titks  of  a  very  ho- 
iieft  and  excelletit  perfon ;  the  charaiS^  of  the 
perfon  f  oinincnded»  the  air  o(  contempt  that  ap- 
pears i^.tbe  fpeaker»  and  the  exorbitancy  of  the 
commendation^  fuffkieotly  dilcover  the  irony. 
Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of 
tix>pe ;  mrbicbt  after  having  fet  tht  inconve&iences 
of  a  thiog  in  the  cleareft  lights  condudes  with  a 
feiipned  encouragement  to  purfue  it.  Such  is  that 
of  Horace;  when,  hafving  beautifully  defcribed  the 
Roife  and  tumults  of  Ronie»  he  adds  ironically, 
''^Go  now»  and  ftudy  tttneful  verfe  at  Rome !" 
IROQUOIS*  the  name  of  Sij(  Nations  in  N. 
America^  in  alliance  witk  the  Britifli  colonies. 
Their  country  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  N. 
b^  New  York  and  Penniyivania  on  the  £.  and  S. 
and  by  lake  Ontario  on  the  W. 

IRPIN9  a  riTcr  of  Ruflig>  which  runs  Into  the 
I)oieprr«  above  Kiow. 

*  IRRADIANCE.  >  »./  {trradianee,  French ; 

*  IRRADIAKCY.  3 /riW4/io,  Latin.]  x.  £mif* 
fiop  of  rays  or  Wms  of  light  upon  any  olgedt— 
The  irrodiancj/  and  fparkling  found  in  many 
gems,  )s  not  difcOTerable  In  this.  Brogvn*s  Fulgar 
JSrrouri,    %*  B^ms- of  light  emitted.— 

Love  not  the  heavf  nly  fpirits  f  Or  do  they  mix 
Irradianee  virtual,  or  immediate  touch  j  Miltw. 

*  To  IRRADIATE,  v.  a.  {^irradUt  Lat.]  i. 
To  adorn  with  light  emitted  upon  it ;  to  bright* 
en.— When  he  thus  perceives  that  thefe  opaceous 
bodies  do  not  hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light 
to  have  an  equal  plenary  diflufion  through  the 
whole  placae  it  irradiatej^  he  can  have  no  difficul- 
ty to  allow  air,  that  is  diaphanous^  to  be  every 
Vtbere  mingled,  with  light,  Digbyoa  BoJies.'-^t  is 
not  a  converting  but  a  crowning  grace:  fuch  an 
one  a^  irradiates  ar.d  puts  a  circle  of  glory  about 
the  bead  of  htm  upon  whom  it  defcends.  S^h. — 
a.  To  enlighten ;  to  illumine;  to  illuminate. — 

Celeftial  lig^t 

Shine  in  ward^and the  mind  through  all  herpow'rs 
*  Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes.  MUtofCs  Par*  Lb/I* 
3»  To  animate  by  heat  or  light.—- Ethereal  or  10* 
iar  heat  muft  digeft^  influence,  irradiate f  and  put. 
ihofe  more  fimple  parts  of  matter  into  motiop. 
iiaU.  4.  To  decorate  with  (hining  ornaments.— « 
/    Ko  weeping  orphan  (aw  his  father^s  ftore 

Our  (brines  irradiate^  or  emblaze  the  floor. 

Patke. 

(i.)  »  IRRADIATION,  n. /..[irradiation,  Vr. 
from  irradiate.']  i.  The  a^  of^emitting  b^ams  of 
light. — If  light  were  a  body,  it  (hould  drive  away 
the  air,  which  is  likewife  a  body»  wherever  it  it 
admitted;  for  within  the  whole  fphere  of  the  ir^ 
radiatiou  of  it,  there  is  no  point  but  light  is  found. 
J^i^iy  on  Bodies* — The  generation  of  bodies  is  not 
c(fc<^ed  by  irradiation^  or  anfwerably  unto  the 
propagation  of  light;  but  herein  a  tranfmiflion  is 
made  materially  from  fome  parts,  and  ideally  from 
evtry  oAe.  Brown^s  Vtdg.  Err*  s.  lUumtnatioo ; 
iptelle^ual  light. — ^The  means  of  immediate  cyii*^ 
on  of  theic  intelligible  .objedts  tb  the  underftand* 
ii|g»  are  fomettmes  divine  and  fupemaiural,  as  by 
immediate  irradiation  or  revcUtion.  Hate* 
'{%.)  Irradiation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ad):  of 
eipitting  fubtile  effluvi<i,  like  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
ewy  way.    See  Effluvia.  .' 

*.  IfLRATlOKAL.  rjj.  [irratiomUis^  Lat.}   (« 


Void  of  reaCoD ;  void  of  underftMidiag ;  wanting 
the  dtfcoorfive  faculty^*— 

DifTOrd  firft 

Daughter  of  (in,  aoioog  th'  irraihmal 

Death  introduced.  Mikon'j  Parmdife  Lof. 

He  bath  eat'n  and  lives. 

And  knows  and  fpeaks,  and  reafons  anddifcemt; 

Irrational  till  then.  Wltm^t  Parmiife  LoJ. 

».^Abfurd;  contrary  to  reafon. — Smce  the  brain 
is  only  a  part  traiiimhtent»  -md  that  bumours  oft 
are  precipitated  to  the  lunss  before  they  arrive  to 
the  brain»  00  kind  of  benefit  can  be  ed^ed  from 
foirrathnal an applicatfmi.  Hafw^ onOmfiimp^^ 
I  (hall  Quietly  fiibnut,  not  wiihing  fa  irratknal 
a  thing  as  that  every  body  fliould  be  deceived. 
Pope* 

*  IRRATIONALITY.  n.f.  [ixaai  irratiomd.\ 
Want  of  reafon. 

*  IRRATIONALLY,  ad^.  [horn  irratumai.] 
Without  reafon ;  abfordly. 

*  IRRECLAIMAALE.  mdj.  [m  and  rrr/um- 
able?^  Not  to  be  reclaimed ;  not,to  be  changed 
to  the  better.— *As  for  obftualfy  irreeUdmable^ 
profefled  enemies,  we  mufl  expaA  their  calum* 
nies  will  continue.    j1ddi/on*j  PreeMdor, 

f  IRRECONCILABLE,  adj.   lirreeoneiliahle, 
Fr.  in  ^nd' reconeiiabie.']    i.  Not  to  be  recalled  to 
kindnefs;  not  to  be  appeafi9d;-T^ 
Wage  eternal  war, 
Irreconciiabie  to  our  grand  foe.  Milton* 

— A  weak  unequal  fadlion  may  animate  a  govern- 
ment; but  when  it  grows  equal,  in  fiiength,  and 
irreconcilable  by  animolityt  it  cannot  end  without 
fome  criGs.  Temple. — ^There  are  noihdions,  the' 
irreconcilable  to  ore  another,  that  are  not  united 
in  their  afTedion  to  you.  Drfdem*  %.  Not  to  be 
made  continent :  it  has  vaith  or  io^-^hA  (he  wad 
firidtly  virtuous  herfelf,  fo  (ho  always  pat  the  heft 
con(tradioii  upon  the  word!  and  a^Uoos  of  her 
neighbours,  c^icept  where  they  weve  irfeeoHcilahle 
.  to  the  rules  of  honefty  and  decency.  Arbuthnot^s 
I  Hifiori/  of  John  BuH.^^xict  the  fenfe  I  oppofe  it 
attended  qviib  fuch  fgtoi^irro£omlmUe  ibfurditief, 
I  prefome  I  need  not  offer  any  thing  fiuther  in 
fupport  of  the  one,  or  19  difproof  of  the  other. 
R^eri^-^Th\%  eflential  power/ of  gFavitation  or 
attradtioa,  is  irreeonciMk  <imib  th^  9Xhtk^^%  omu 
dodrine  of  a  obaos*  Bml^f* — ^AIl  that  can  be 
tranfmitted  from  the  (tars  is  wholly  unaccount- 
able, and  irreeomlM*  to-  any  fyftem  of  (cienoe. 
Benilef. 

«^  lRR£CONCtLABLSNB89*  n./.  [(rem  ir- 
ree6ncilable.]    ImpofflbiUty  to  be  recoacHed. 

*  1RRBCONCU.ARLY.  adv.  [from  /mron- 
cHable.]  In  a  mannernot  admittiDg  reconciliation. 

«  IRRECONCiLED*  a4^.  [m  and  neonaUd.] 
Not  atoned.*-A  (ervant  dies  in  many  irrtconcUed 
iniquities.    ShakeAeare. 

*  IRRECOVERABLE,  adj.  [po  and  retwera- 
Mr.]  I.  Not  to  be  regained;  not  to  bereftored 
or  Fepairedtf«<»Tiine,  ia  a  natural  lenfe»  it  irreto- 
vnraiU:  tbe  ittomAnt  ju(t^flid  by  us,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  recal.  Rogers,  i.  Not  to  be  reoledied.-- 
The  irfwoverabk  lofs  of  fe  BMMy^livfaigv'of  prin- 
cipal value.  Hooker. — ^It  concerns  every  man,  that 
would  not  ttifie  aW^j  Ilis  fi^ul,  aid  fbol  himrdf 
into  irrecoverable  muery,  with  the  ^f«ate(t  feri- 
oisihels  to  inq utre»    TUhtfitm^^     > 

^  IRRECOVERABLTi 
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«  IRRBCO¥BiUkBLY«..tf^ 
milt,]    Beyond  reoovery;  paft  repair.*- 

/hr«nwViii/f  d«rii,  tolal  eclipfe.  MiU.  jfgon. 
—The  credit  of  Ibc  Ex^beqlier  is  trrteovrrdbly 
loft  by  the  Uift  breach  with  the  bankers.    Temple. 

*  IRRBDUCIBLB.  adj.  {ifi\n^redaeihle.\  Not 
to  be  brought  or  redu6ed.-*>Thefe  obfervations 
feem  to  at|^  the  corpjifclea  of  air  to  be  irreduci- 
kle  into  water.    Boyle, 

*  IRRBFRAGABILITY.  »./.  [from  irrrfra- 
gabU,\   Strength  of  argument  not  to  be  refuted. 

•  IRREFRAGABLE.^y.  [irrefragabith^  fcbool 
Latio ;  irre/rgigiibkn  Fr.]  Not  to  be  confuted ; 
iitperior  to  ari^meatal /Oppbfition.— Strong  and 
irrefragaUe  the  evidences  of  ChriftianSty  mult  be  j 
they  who  refift  them  would  fell  ft  every  thing.  At' 
urimn^s  Senrnnj.-^The  danger  of  introducing 
unexperienced  men  was  UrgM  as  an  irrefragable 
reafon  for  working  by  flow  degrees.    S<wift. 

•  IRRBFRAOABLY.  adv.  [from  irrejnigaile,] 
'  With  force  above  confutation. —That  they  denied 

a  future  ftate  is  evident  from  St  Paul's  reafon ings, 
which  are  of  no  force  but  only  on  that  fuppofi- 
tiony  as  Origen  largely  and  irrefragably  proves. 
JuteHnury* 

♦  IRRBFUTABLE.  ad/,  [irrefutaiilht  Latin.] 
Not  to  be  overthrown  by  argument. 

(i.)  •  IRREGULAR.  adj\  [irregulierf  Fr.  irre- 
gtdarU,  Latin.]  i.  Deviating  from  rule^  cuftom^ 
or  nature.^ — 

The  am'rotts  jouth 

ObtaiVd  of  Venus  his  denre, 

Howe'er  irregadar  his  fire.  Jhion 

1.  Immetfaodical;  not  confined  to  any  certain 
rule  or   order.-*This  motion   feems  excentric 
and  irregnlaTf  yet  not  well  to  be  refitted  or 
quieted.    £mg  CJbarles.-^ 
Regular 

Then  moft»  when  ittoft  z>n;gtr//7r  tfaeyleem.  Mih. 
-"-The  nuofbers  of  pindaric  are  wild  and  irre^ 
galoTf  and  fometimes  feem  harfh  and  uncouth. 
Covtley.  3.  Kot  being  accordijfg  to  the  laws  of 
virtoe.    A  foft  word  for  nnehusl 

(s.)  UKEGUi.Aft  vouvsyiir Latin  grammiry  are 
divided,  according  to  Mr  Ruddiman,  into  three 
kinds,  fir.  Tariable,  defective,  and  abundant :  and, 

(3.)  IxRSGOLAK  VEXBS  iDto  anomaloiis,  defec- 
tire^  and  abcrodamtr 

♦IRREGULARITY.  »./.  Z^rregularhe,  Fr. 
from  invgtiiarJ]  i.  Deviation  from  rule.  s.  Ne- 
gled  of  method  and  order-— This  irregularity^ 
iu  nnmly  and  tunmltuotts  motion  migftt  afford  a 
beginning  note  th^  common  opinion.  Brovm^^ 
As  thefe  tA  bcapx  of  movntains  are  thrown  to^ 
gHher  witb  fo  much  irregtdarity  and  cwifufion^ 
they  form  a  gnat  variety  of  hollow  bottohn.  M* 
iii/bn  on  Italy.  3.  Inordinate  pra^ice;  viee.-*-The 
finner  acknowkdgeS  the  obligations  of  his  dixty, 
and  is  iframed  of  his  irregularities.    Rogpers. 

*  IRREGULARLY,  adv.  [from  irregular.'] 
WitboQt  obfeffations  of  rule  or  method.— 

FroneafttoweftirrcyirAtrfyhurrd.  Dryden. 
Yolir'a  it  a  foul  irregular^  great. 
Which  wanting  temper,  yet  abounds  with  heat. 

Dryderu 
—It  may  give  fome  light  to  thofe  whofe  coBcern 
for  their  little  ones  makes  Ihem  fo  irrtgularly 
bold  as  to  confttlt  their  «wn  reafon,  in  the  eduoa- 
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(from  irtecQver-    tlon  of  their  children^  rather  thah  fb  re!f  upon 
old  cuftom.    fjicke.  > 

*  To  IRREGULATE.  v.  a.  [from^i»  and  reg^dtt, 
Latin.]  To  make  irregular :  to  diforder.— Its  fluc- 
tuations are  but  motions  fubfervtenti  which  winds, 
ihelves,  and  every  interjacency  irrreguUttes.  Broiv7i. 

*  IRRELATIVE,  adj\  [w  and  relatrvus.  Lit,] 
Having  no  reference  to  any  thing ;  (Ingle ;  uncon- 
neaed.— Separated  by  the  volee  of  God»  things 
in  their  fpecies  came  out  in  uncomrauntcat^d  «ft- 
rietie^  and  irrelati've  feminalities.    Bro4on. 

*  IRRELIGION.  »./.  [irreligion,  Fr.  in  and  re- 
ligion.] Contempt  of  religion;  impiety* — The 
weapons  with  whnph  I  comb.^t  irr^^j row  art  alrea- 
dy confecrated.  Dryden.— we  behokl  every  in- 
ftance  of  profanenefs  and  irreltgioH,  not  only 
committed,  but  defended  and  gloried  in.    Ro^eri. 

*  IRRELIGIOUS,  adj.  [irreligieUx,  "Bt.ih  And  r^. 
ligiouj.]    I.  Contemning  religion;  impious. —  " 

The  iflTue  of  an  irreligious  Moor.  ShaA. 

Who  ever  fi!es  thefe  irreligious  men. 
With  burthen  of  a  ficknefs  weak  and  feiir»t» 

But  hears  them  talking  of  religion  then,  ^ 
And  vowing  of  their  fouls  to  ev^ry  faint. 

JUavies* 
—Shame  and  reproach  is  genisrany  the  portion  of 
the  impious  and  irreligious.  South.  2.  Contrary 
to  religion. — Wc  judge  it  protane,  impious.  Jitid 
irreligious.  Jfoo/^^r.— Might  not  the  q&een^s  do- 
meftics  be  obliged  to  avoid  fwearing,  and  irrtli- 
gious  profane  difcourfe  ?    Siwift,  . 

*  IRRELIGIOUSLY,  adnj.  [from  irreligimu,^ 
With  impiety ;  with  irreligidn. 

*  IRREMEABLE.  tfrfy.l/Vrtf;«/^i/«,LatO  Ad- 
mitting no  return;— 

The  keeper  charmed,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pals'd  on,  and  took  th'  irreftteable  way.   Di^ 

*  IRREMEDIABLE,  adj.  [irremediable^  Fn  in 
and  remediable.]  Admitting  no  cure;  not  to4)e 
remedied.— They  content  thcmfelves  witb  that 
which  was  the  irremediable  crtor  of  former  times. 
—An  error  committed  in  war  may  prove  irremtJi- 
able,  Boroff.— Unlefo  it  lead  to  fome  fatal  and  ir*^ 
remediable  mifchief,  be  fure  you  advife  only  as  a 
friend.    Locke. 

*  IRREMEDIABLY,  adv.  [from  irremediable.] 
Without  cure. — It  hap^ns  to  us  irremediably  anU 
inevitably,  that  we  may  perceive  thefe  accidents 
are  not  the  fruits  of  our  labour  but  gifts  of  God. 
Ta^lor*s  Worthy  Coffimunicant. 

*  IRREMISSIBLE.  adj.  [in  and  remiUoy  Latin  j 
h-remiMlet  French.]    Not  to  be  pardoned* 

.  *  IRKEMISSIBLENESS.  «./.  [from  irremif. 
Jble,]  The  quality  of  bemg  not  to  be  pardoried- 
•*^Thence  arifes  tJic  aggravation  and  irremigiblenefs 
of  the  fin.    Hammond. 

*  IRREMOVABLE,  adj.  [in  and  remove:\  Not 
to  be  moved ;  not  to  be  changed. — 

He  is  irremon}abley 
Refoh'd  for  flight.  Sliak.  Wiat.  Tale. 

•♦  IRRENOWNED.  adj.  [in  and  reno^n,\  Void 
of  honour.    We  now  lay,  unrenotumed. — 

And  end  their  days  with  irrenonvned  (hame.  ' 

Fairy  Queen. 

*  IRREPARABLE^  ad/,  [irreparahilis^  Latin ; 
irreparable i  Fr.]  Not  to  be  rocoMercd ;  not  to  be 
repaired.— /rri^^il*^  i*  tbe  lofs,  and  J?atience 
&y»  rt  is  not  paft  her  cure.    S/^ab.-^ 

'  Yya  Toifd 
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'  Toil'd  with  irreparable  lofs. 
•r-It  18  aD  irreparable  injuftice  we  are  guilty  of, 
vrbcki  we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  of  thofe 
wRom  we  do  not  know.  Addi/on.-^Tht  ftory  of 
DeucaUon  and  Pyrrha  teachesy  that  piety  and  in- 
OQcence  cannot  mift  of  the  divine  prote^ion,  and 
that  the  only  lofs  irreparable  \%  that  of  our  pro- 
bity.   Gartb. 

*  IRREPARABLY,  adv.  [from  irreparable.'^ 
WUhoat  i^OTery ;  without  amends.— 

Suoh  adTentures  befal  artifts  irreparably* 

Byle, 
v^The  cutting  off  that  time  induftry  and  gifts, 
whereby  (he  would  be  nourifhed,  were  irrepa- 
rably injurious  to  her.    Decay  of  Piety, 

*  IRREPLEVIABLE,  adj.  \in  and  replevy.] 
Kot  to  be  redeemed.    A  law  term. 

*  IRREPREHENSIBLE.  adj.  [irreprebenjible, 
F^^ench ;  irreprehenJibUij,  Latin.]  Exempt  from 
blame. 

*  IRRBPREHENSIBLY.  adv.  [from  irrepri- 
henjble.']    Without  blame. 

*  IRREPRE8ENTABLE.  adj.  [in  and  refre- 
fent.'l  Not  to  be  figured  by  any  reprefentation. — 
Cod^s  irreprefentable  nature  doth  hold  againft  ma- 
king  images  of  God.  .  StUlingfleet, 

*  IRREPROACHABLE,  adj.  [in  and  reprcacb- 
ahU^  Free  from  blarney  free  from  reproach. — He 
was  a  fcrSous  fincere  Chriftian,  of  an  innocent,  tr- 
THroaebabUy  nay,  exemplary  life.  Atterbury.^ 
llieir  prayer  may  be,  that  they  may  raife  up  and 
breed  aa  irreproachable  a  young  family  as  their  pa- 
f»ts  have  done.    Pope. 

*  IRREPROACHABLY,  adv.  [from  irre- 
froacbable.)    Without  blame ;  without  reproach. 

*  IRREPROVEABLE.  adj.  [in  and  reprove- 
Me^l    Not  to  be  blamed ;  irreproachable. 

•IRRESISTIBILITY.  n.(.  [from  irrefijiible.] 
Fower  or  force  above  oppofition. — ^The  dodtrine 
of  irrefiJIibUitf  of  grace,  if  it  be  acknowledged, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afBxt  to  gratitude.   Hdmm. 

*  IRRESISTIBLE,  adj.  [irrejfitble,  Fr.  in  and 
r^fiible.]  Superior  to  oppontion.— Fear  doth 
grow  ^m  an  apprehenfion  of  the  Deity,  indued 
with  irrejiftible  power  to  hurt ;  and  is  of  all  afiec- 
tf ons,  anger  excepted,  the  unapteft  to  admit  con- 
ference with  reafon.    Hooker. 

In  mighty  qpadrate  join'd 
Of  uaion  irrefiJibU.  Milton. 

^-Fear  of  God  is  Inward  acknowledgment  of  an 
boly  jufi  Being,  armed  with  almighty  and  irrefji- 
ible  power.  TVifo^h.— There  can  be  no  difference 
in  the  fubjeds,  where  the  application  is  almighty 
^d  irr^fitble^  as  in  creation.    Rogers. 

*  IRRESISTIBLY,  adv.  [from  irrefijible.]  In 
a  manner  not  to  be  oppofed. — God  inrfijibfy 
fipvays  all  manner  of  events  on  earth.  Drydem — 
Fond  of  pleafiag  and  endearing  ourfelves  to  thofe 
we  efteem,  we  are  irrefijlibly  led  into  the  &me  m^ 
^nations  and  avei^ons  with  theds.    Rogers.   - 

*  IRRESISTLESS.  adj.  [A  barbarous  ungram- 
matical  conjuudion  of  two  negatives.]  Irrefiftible ; 
lefiftlefs.— 

Th^  radiant  eyes,  whole  irrefijllefs  flame 
Strikes  Envy  dumb,  and  keeps  Sedition  tame. 

QranmlU^ 

*  IRRBSOLUBLE.  A^'.  [Ivand  re/olubilis,  Lat] 
Not  to  be  broken  i^  oot  io  be  diffoly|:d.--In  f»6u 
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Milton,  tioiis  M  ammoniac  the  commoa  ntd  ilrloous  falti 
are  fo  well  mingled,  that  both  in  tbe  open  fire  and 
to  fubliming  vefTela  tKey  rffe  together  as  one  fait, 
which  fcems  in  fuch  TcfTels  irrefduUe  by  fire  alone. 
B<9le. 

*  IRRESOLUBLENESS. «./.  [hamirrtfidMi 
Refiftance  to  reparation  of  the  ptos.-H2ueiceu- 
nus  has  this  oomeifion  of  ihtirrtfolMauft  of  dia- 
monds.   Boyle. 

*  IRRBSOLVEDLY.  adv.  [in  and  refolvtl] 
Without  fettled  determination.— Ditert  of  my 
friends  have  thought  it  ftrange  to  hear  me  fpeak 
fo  irrefol'bedh  concerning  thofe  thmgs,  which  feme 
take  to  be  the  elements,  and  ojthers  the  principles 
of  all  mixed  bodies.    Boyle. 

*  IRRESOLUTE,  a^.  [irrefohh  Fr. «  aad  w^ 
folute.'\  Not  conftaat  in  purpofe ;  not  detensioecL 

Were  he  evil  usM,  he  would  outgo 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irrefilute  purpofe.  SboL 

Him,  after  long  debate,  irre/oluU 
Of  thoughts  revolv'd,  his  final  fentence  chofe 
Fit  VelTel.  Mdt&t, 

—To  make  refiedions  up<m  what  is  pad,  is  tbe 
part  of  ingenious  but  irrefilute  men.     Temple.-^ 
krefolute  on  which  ihe  (hould  reiy.    Dryden, 

*  IRRESOLUTELY,  adv.  rfrom  irre/oltae,] 
Without  firmnefe  of  mind  j  without  determined 
purpofe. 

*  IRRESOLUTION.  «./  lirrejoiation,  Fr. 
in  and  re/bhttion.]  Want  of  firmnefs  of  mind.— It 
hath  mofl  force  upon  things  that  have  the  lighteft 
motion,  and  therefore  upon  the  fpirits  of  men, 
and  in  them  upon  fuch  affe^HouA  as  move  lighteft  \ 
aa  upon  men  in  fear,  or  men  in  irrefifUuion.  Baeofi. 
^^Irre/bhition  on  the  fchemes  of  life,  and  inoon- 
(iancy  in  purfuing  them,  are  the  greateft  caofes  of 
all  our  unhappinefs.  .  Addijoii* 

*  IRRESPECTIVE,  adj.  (in  and  rr^ive.] 
Having  no  regard  to  any  drcumftances.— -Thus 
did  the  Jew,  by  perfuading  himfelf  of  his  partica- 
lar  irre^aive  elediony  think  it  fefe  to  lun  into 
all  fins.  A>mw«^.— According  to  thia  dodrine, 
it  muft  be  tefolved  wholly  into  the  abfolute  trre- 
Jpeaive  will  nf  God.    Rogers* 

*  IRRESPECTIVELY,  adv.  [from  inv^eaive,] 
Without  regard  to  circumftances.— He  is  convis- 
ced  that  all  the  promifes  belong  to  htm  abfolutely 
and  irreJpeSivefy.    Hammond. 

*  IRRETRIEVABLE,  adj.  [in  and  retrievs.] 
Not  to  be  repaired ;  irrecoverable ;  irreparable. 

*  IRRETRIEVABLY,  adv.  [ftom  irretru- 
veAle.]  Ih-eparably ;  irrecoverably.— It  would  not 
defray  the  chargeiof  tbe  extradton,  and  therefore 
muft  have  been  all  irretrievably  )o%  and  ufelefs  to 
mankind,  was  it  not  by*  tiiia  means  ooUeded. 
Woodward. 

*  IRREVERENCE.  »./  [frrtveremtis^  Latin ; 
irreverence^  Fr.  in  and  reverenu^  i-  Want  of 
reverence ;  vrant  of  veneration ;  want  of  refped. 
—Having  feen  our  fcandaloua  irrevetenee  towards 
God's  worihip  in'general,  'tis  eafy  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  feveral  parts  of  it  Uece^  of  Piety j^ 
They  were  a  fort  of  attributes,  wkh  which  it  wu 
a  matter  of  religion  to  fehite  then  on  all  occa- 
fions,  and  which  it  was  an  irrevertme  to  omit. 
Pope.  a.  State  of  being  difeegavded.^— The  con- 
currence of  the  boufe  of  pern  in  that  fm  can  be 
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ImpiiUdtAMooe  thing  more  than  to  the  irreve- 
retue  and  fooro  the  judges  were  juftly  iOf  who  bad 
been  looked  upon  there  as  the  oraclea  of  the  law. 

♦  IRREVERENT,  adj^  iirrtnrentf  French; 
i»  and  nwftnt.]  Not  paying  dne  homage  or  re- 
Terence ;  not  exprdBSng  or  concciTing  due  Teoera- 
tioo  or  refpeA.-— It  draweth  too  near  that  irreve- 
rent confidence  wherewith  true  humility  can  never 
ftand.  IfMi/r^'— Knowledge  men  fought  fori  and 
covered  it  from  the  vulgar  fort  as  jewels  of  in- 
cftimable  pricey  fearing  the  irreverent  conftrudtion 
of  the  ignorant  and  irreligious.    Rateigb*^ 

Witneft  the  irreverent  U)n 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark.  Miton* 

— Swearing*  and  the  irreverent  uiing  the  name  of 
God  in  common  difcourfe,  is  another  abufe  of  the 
tongue.  Ray,^U  an  irreverent  exprelfion  or 
thought  too  wanton  are  crept  into  my  verfes* 
through  my  inadvertency,  let  their  authors  be  aa- 
fwerable  for  them.    Dnden. 

♦  IRREVERENTLY,  adv.  [from  irreverent.] 
Without  due  refped  or  veneration^ — ^^is  but  an 
ill  eflay  of  reverence  and  godly  fear  to  life  the  gof* 
pel  irreveremtfy.    Government  of  the  Tongue. 

♦  IRREVERSIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  revere.]  Not 
to  be  recalled ;  not  to  be  changed^— The  (ins  of 
his  chamber  and  his  clofet  fhall  be  produced  be- 
fore men  and  angels,  and  an  eternal  irreverJbU 
feotence  be  pronounced.    Rogers. 

^  IRREVERSIBLY,  a/v.  [from  irreverJibU.'\ 
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They  keep  a  bulky  charger  near  their  ITpi^ 
With  wbicb,  in  often  interrupted  deep, 
Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  drv  furred  tongues.  ^.  PbilSpi. 

(i.)  •  IRRIGATION.  If./,  [from  irrigate.^ 
The  aft  of  watering  or  moiftening. — ^Heip  of 
ground  is  by  watering  and  irrigation.    Bacon. 
(a.)  Irrigation.    See  Watering,  §  i.  3, 
•  IRRIGUOUS.  adj.  [from  irrigate.]    1.  Wa- 
teryj  watered. — 

The  flow*ry  lap 
Of  fome  irriguotu  valley  fpreads  her  ftore.  Milt. 
«.  Dewj ;  moift.   PhiUipj  ieems  to  have  miftalceB 
the  Latm  phrafei  irrigutu /opor.^ 
Ra(h  Elepenor 
Dry'd  an  immeafurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T'  exhale  his  furfeit  by  irrigwmt  fleep : 
Imprudent !  him  death's  iron  fleep  oppreft. 

PhiiihSm 

»  IRRISION.  «./.  t/rrt/fo,  Lat.  irriJSon,  fr.] 

The  aft  of  laughing  at  another.— Ham,  by  his  in- 

difcreet  and  unnatural  irrijonf  and  expofing  of 

his  father,  incurs  his  curfe.    Ifoodward. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  anatomy  and  medicine,  a 
term  firft  invented  by  GliiTon,  and  adopted  by 
Dr  Haller  to  denote  an  elTential  property  of  all 
animal  bodies ;  which,  he  fays,  exifts  independent- 
ly of  and  in  contradiftinftion  to  fenfibility.  This . 
.ingenious  author  calls  that  part  of  the  human 
body  irritable^  which  becomes  (horter  upon  being 
touched;  venirritahle^  if  itcontrafts  upon  a  flight 


Without  change.— The  title  of  fundamentals,  be-  '  touch ;  and  the  contrary,  if  by  a  violent  touch  it 


log  ordinarily  confined  to  the  doftrines  of  ^th, 
hath  occafioned  that  great  fcandal  in  the  church, 
at  which  fo  many  myriads  of  folifidians  have  ftum- 
bled  and  &Uen  irreverfibly^  by  conceiving  heaven 
a  reward  of  true  opinions.    Hammond. 

*  IRREVOCABLE,  adj.  iirrevocabilisy  Latin ; 
trrevocahUf  French.]  Not  to  be  recalled ;  not  to 
be  brought  back ;  not  to  be  reveried. — 

Give  thy  hand  to  Warwick, 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  £uth  irrevocable^ 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  fhall  be  thine. 

Sbak. 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom.      Sbak. 
—That  which  is  paft  is  gone  and  irrevocable.  Bac. 
The  fecood,  both  for  piety  renown'd. 
And  poiffant  deeds,  a  promife  fhall  receive 
Irrevocable^  that  his  regal  throne 
For  ever  fhall  endure.  Milton. 

By  her  irrevocable  fate. 
War  fluU  the  country  wafte,  and  change  the 
flate,  Dryden. 

The  other  viftor  flame  a  moment  ftood. 
For  ever  loft,  th'  irrevocable  light 
Forfook  the  blackening  coals,  and  funk  to  night. 

I>ryden. 
Each  facred  accent  bears  eternal  weight. 
And  each  irrevocable  word  is  fate.  Pope. 

*  IRREVOCABLY,  adv.  [from  irrevocable.] 
Without  eecal.— If  air  were  kept  out  four  or  five 
minutes,  the  fire  would  be  irrevocably  extinguifli* 
ed.    Bofle. 

*  To  IRRIGATE,  v.  a.  [irrigo,  Latin.]  To 
wet ;  to  moiften ;  to  waters— Tbe-heart,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  doth  con- 
tiaoally  irrigaUt  nourifh|  keep  hot,  and  fnpple  all 
the  members.    Eaj. 


contrafts  but  little.  He  calls  that  a  fenflble  part 
of  the  human  body,  which  upon  being  touched 
tranfmits  the  imprefiion  of  it  to  the  foul ;  and  in 
brutes,  he  calls  thofe  parts  fenflble,  tbe  irritation 
of  which  occafions  evident  figns  of  pain  and  dif- 
quiet  in  the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls 
that  infenfible,  which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked, 
or  cut  till  it  IS  quite  deftroyed,  occafions  no  fign 
of  pain  nor  coovulfion,  nor  any  fort  of  change  in 
the  fituation  of  the  body.  From  the  refult  of 
many  cruel  experiments  he  concludes,  that  the 
epidermis  is  infenfible ;  that  the  Ikin  is  fenflble 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body ;  that  the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  are  in- 
fenfible ;  and  the  mufcular  flefli  ftnfible,  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  which  be  afcribes  rather  to  the  nerves  than 
to  tbe  flefli  itfelf.  The  tendons,  he  fays,  having 
no  nerves  diftributed  to  them,  are  infenfible.  The 
ligaments  and  capfulse  of  the  articulations  are  alf» 
concluded  to  be  infenfible ;  whence  Dr  Haller  in* 
fers,  that  the  fharp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not  feat- 
ed  in  tbe  capfulse  of  tbe  joint,  but  in  tbe  fkin,  and 
in  the  nerves  which  creep  upon  its  external  fur^ce. 
The  bones  are  all  infenfible,  fays  Dr  Haller,  except 
the  teeth  ;  and  likewife  the  marrow.  Under  his 
experiments  tbe  periofteum  and  pericranium,  the 
dura  and  pia  mater,  appeared  infenfible ;  and  be 
infers,  that  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  is  owing 
to  tbe  medulla,  and  not  to  the  membranes.  "The 
arteries  and  veins  are  held  fofceptible  of  little  or 
no  fenfation,  except  tbe  carotid,  the  lingual,  tem* 
poral,  pharyngal,  labial,  thyroidal,  and  tbe  aorta 
near  tbe  heart ;  the  fenfibility  of  which  is  afcribed 
to  tbe  nerves  that  accompany  them.  Ser.fibility 
is  allowed  to  the  internal  membranes  of  the  fto- 
mach,  inteflines,  bladder,  ureters,  vagina,  and 

WQIPby 
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^  nh,  on  account  of  their  being  of  the  fame  na< 
ture  with  the  (kin  :  the  heart  w  alfo  admitted  to 
be  fendble;  bat  the  lungs,  liver,  fpleefi,  and  kid- 
ue^  are  pofleiled  of  a  very  impeitedt,  if  any  fen- 
SiUoa.    The  ^land^  haTiag  few  ndrvei,  are  en- 
dowed with  only  an  obtufeteafation*.  Some  fen- 
fibility  i$  allow»l  to  the  tunica  cboroidit  and  the 
iris,  though  in  a  lefs  dq^ree  than  the  retina ;  but 
oone  to  the  cornea.    DrHaller  concludes,  in  ge- 
nerat,  that  the  nenres  alone  are  ienfible  of  them- 
ielvee ;  and  that,  in  profroitipn  to  the  numW  of 
oeryef  apparently  diftributed  to  particular  parts, 
iuch  parts  pofieu  a  greater  or  leu  degree  of  fenfi* 
bility.    Irritability,  he  fays,  is  fd  duFercn^  fropi 
lenQbility,  that  the  moft  irritable  parts  are  not  at 
all  ienfible,  and  ^nce  wt/a*    He  Sieges  fads  to 
prove  this  pofitioo^  and  alio  to  demonftratei  that 
irritability  doesnot  depend  upon  the  nerve8>  which 
jare  oat  irritable,  but  upon  the  original  formation 
of  the  parts  which  are  fofceptible  of  it.  Irrit^ili- 
ty,  he  fay$,  is, not  proportioned  to  (enQbility ;  in 
proof  of  whicb>  he  obferves,  that  the  inteftines, 
.though  rather  left  fenfible  than  the  ftomach,  are 
more  iiritable }  and  that  the  heart  is  very  irriuble, 
though  it  has  but  a  fmaU  degree  of  fenfation.   Ir- 
ritability* according  to  DrHaller,  is  the  diflinguiih- 
ing  cbaraderiftie  between  the  muicular  and  cellu- 
lar fibres;  whence  he  determines*  the  ligaments, 
periofteum,  meninges  of  the  braia,and  all  the  mem- 
branes csmpo&d  of  the, cellular  fubftance,  to  be 
▼oid  of  irritability*    The  tendons  are  unirritable ; 
and  though  he  doesnot  abfolutely  deny  irritability 
to  the  arteries,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  aorta 
produced  no  contradtioD.  The  veins  and  excretory 
du.^8  afe  in  a  fmall  degree  irritable,  and  the  gall 
bladder,  the  duifhu  chole-docbus,  the  ureters  apd 
urethra,  are  only  affe^ed  by  a  very  acrid  corrolive ; 
but  the  ladeal  velTels  are  confiderably  irritable. 
The  glands  and  mucous  finufes,  the  uterus  in  qua- 
drupeds, the  humatrix,  and  the  genitals,  are  all  ir- 
ritable ;  as  are  alfo  the  mufcles,  particularly  the 
diaphragm.    The  oefophs^us,  ftomach,  and  intef- 
tines, are  irritable :  but  of  all  the  animal  organs 
the  heart  is  endued  with  tbe  greatcft  irritability. 
In  general,  there  is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal 
body  but  the  muf^ular  fibres ;  and  the  vital  parts 
are  the  moft  irritable.    This  power  of  motion, 
arifing  from  irritations,  is  fuppofcd  to  be  different 
from  all  other  properties  of  bodies,  and  probably 
refidesin  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of 
the  foul.   The  irritability  of  the  mnfcles  is  faid  to 
be  deftroyed  by  drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of 
the  fat,  and  more  efpecially  by  the  ufe  of  opium 
.in  living  animals.    The  phyfiological  fyftem,  of 
which  an  abftrad  has  been  now  given,  has  been 
adopted  and  confirmed  br  Caftdl  and  Zimmer- 
mann,  and  alfo  by  Dr  Brocklefby,  who  fuggefts, 
that  irritability,  as  diftingulfhed  from  fenfibility, 
may  depend,  upon  a  feries  of  nerves  different  from 
fuch  as  ferve  either  for  voluntary  motion  or  fenfa- 
tion.   This  doctrine,  however,  has  been  contro- 
verted by  M.  le  Cat ;  by  Dr  Whytt  in  his  Phjfio* 
icgieal  EJhjj  ;  and  by  Dr  Monro.  See  An  atom  y, 


IRRITABLE 
or  provoked. 
.  *  To  IRRITATE,  'v. «.  [irritOi  Lat 


aJj*  capable  of  being  irritated, 
irritery  Fr.] 
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I. To  provftke ;  l«  teaib^  toeKaQ^eia|0«Wrkeeaf1, 
fpeaking  to  the  freeholders  in  ImpmMM  ^guage, 
did  not  irritate  the  people. .  Airoa.-«Laud's  power 
at  court  could  not  qualify  him  to  go  through  with 
.  that  difiiault  reforaatioi^  wfaHft.hr  fa^  a  foperior 
10  the  churchy  who,  having  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
could  fiacken  thesU}  and  was  thought  to  be  tbe 
more  remifs  to  irritate  his  choleric  ^^Ipofidoo. 
Clarendon,  %*,  To  fret;  to  put  into. motion  or 
diforder  by  any  irregular  ,or  .unaccuftomed  con- 
trad;  to  fiiraulatei  to  vellicate.— -Cold  maketh 
the  fph'its  vigorous,  and  irritateth  them.  Baew, 
3.  To  heighten  ;  to  agitate  \  to  enforce.— Air»  if 
very  cold,  irritateth  the  fUme^and  maketh  it  bam 
more  fiercely,  as  fire  fcorcheth  m  frofty  weather. 
jBtffoA.-^When  they  are  coUe^^edt  the  beat  be- 
Cometh,  more  violent,  and  irritate49  and  thereby 
expelleth  fweat    Ba^m.  ^ 

By  dafh  of  cloudsy  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds. '  '  Timmfim. 

•  IRRITATION,  nj:  [irritatiofl^U  irriiatius 
Fr.  from  irritat^.]  i.  Ftovocation ;  exalpcratioo. 
0.  Stimulation  ;  vellication. — Violent  affiediom 
and  irritations  of  the  ncrve^  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  is  caufed  by  fomething  acrimonioua.  Ar- 
bntbnoti 

IRROGATIO,  a  law  temi  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, fij^ifying  the  inftrument,  in  which  were 
put  down  the  punifhments  which,  the  law  provi- 
ded againil  fuch .  offences  as  any  perfim  was  ac- 
cnfed  of  {>y  a  magiftratc^  b^ore  the  people.  Thcfe 
pauiibments  were  firft  proclaimed  vjvtf  ^/oce  by 
the  accuier,  and  this  w^s  called  Inqmfitio:  The 
fame,  being  immediately  after  exprefled  in  wri- 
tings took  the  name  of  Rogatio»  in  refped  of  the 
p^ple,  who  were  to  be  confulted  or  afked  about 
it;  and  was  called  Irrogatiof,iti  refped  of  the  cri- 
minal, as  it  impprted  the  mul6t  of  punilhment 
afiigned  him  by  the  accufer. 

IRROMANGO,  or  E&ramango,  one  of  the 
New  IjEBRiDES,  is  about  34  or  15  leagues  in 
circuit;  the  inhabitants  are  middle-fixed,  and/ 
have  a  good  (bape  and  tplerable  features.  Their 
colour  is  very  dark  ;  and-  they  paint  then*  faces, 
fome  of  them  with  black,  and  .others  with  red 
pigment :  their  hair  is  curly,  crifp,  and  fome- 
what  woolly.  Few  women  were  (ben,  and  thofe 
very  ugly :  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  of  the 
leaves  of  fome  plant.  Tlie  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a  belt  tied  about  the  waif^  and  a  piece 
of  cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufed  for  a  wrapper.  They  li?e 
in  houfes  covered  with  thatch :  and  their  planta- 
tions are  laid^out  by  line,  and  fenced  jrouiid.  An 
unlucky  fcufile  between  the  Britilh  fiilors  and 
thefe  people,  in  which  four  of  the  latter  were 
defperately  wounded,  prevented  Captain  Cook 
from  procuring  any  particular  information  coo- 
cerning  the  produce,  he*  SeeCoox,  N^  III.  §  9* 
The  middle  of  this  iiland  lies  in  Lon«  169.  19* 
£.    Lat»  iS.  54.  S. 

IRRONAM,  an  ifland  in  the  South  iea,  one  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  near  Tanaa* 

*  IRRUPTION.  «./  [irn^tiottf  Fr.  irruptie, 
Lat.]  I.  The  ad  of  any  thing,  tbrciog  an  en- 
trance. 

Left  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irrt^timt 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear»  ihould  pierce  too  deep. 

■    MUmu 
—There 
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««-Tbm  jtfe  firequent  ininidatxons  made  in  mari".  only  iSso  of  AInaham  and  Sarah;  t&«  firogcciitor  of 
•  thuc  countriea  by  tlie  irrt^tion  of  the  fksu  9umeU  ^"^  tda^^-^^  w-  i.:»  ^u-a  r^-  ^_  j  _«  ^ .  .^._. 
A  firtl  aad  fodden  im^Uou  of  thick  f&daocholic 
blood  into  the  faioit  puta  aftop  to  its  pid&tion. 
Airtvf.  »•  iiifoad.;  burft  of  inwiden  into  a|iy 
place.— Notwithitandi9s  the  irrugdiem  ot  the  l|av* 
baron»  n«lton8>  one  can  fcarce  inia^ae  bciw.fi» 
pleotitiil  a  foil  flioidd  become  fo  miferably  wnpeo^ 
pled.     jUdi/m. 

IRSSOA,  aa  ifland  of  Portugal,  on  the  8.  fide 
of  the  month  of  the  Minho. 

IRT,  a  river  of  Cnmberlaody  which  raoa  into 
the  iri(h  iea,  near  Kavenghrfs. 

IRTIS,  or)  a  large  rmr 'of  Afia»  in  SSberiai 

IRTISCHy  >  which  rifts  among  the  UUfr  of  the 
couDtry  oi  the  Kahmiclci*  and,  runaiDg  WL  faUa 
into  the  Oby  near  ToboUk.  It  abounds  with  h(h, 
particularly  ttei^eoot  and  delicate  falmon. 

IRVILL,  a  river  of  Lancafbiret  which  li&s 
above  Bolton,  pafles  Mascheftery  and  &lls  inta  the 
Merfey  below  FHxton. 

(i.)  IRVINE;  or  InwiNE,  a  pavifli  of  Scot- 
land  in  Aytfliire»  5  miks  long  from  SW.  to  I9S. 
atid  two  broad;.  The  foil  is  pavtiy>  iknd^  pwtly 
light  loam,  btft  all  of  it  fatile,  prodnoing  great 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  eom  and  grank  The  climave 
is  mild  and  temperate.  The  population  in  i79o» 
fiated  hj  the  Rev.  J.  Richmond,  in  his  rapoit  to 
Sir  J.  StnelaiTy  was  4500,  and  had  increaied  475 
fioce  X755.  In  this  parifii  the  6£t  of  Buchanites 
took  its  rife  in  1783.    SeeBucHAMiTSs« 

(s.)  Irvine,  a  rhrer  of  Scotland  in  Ayrihire, 
which  rifes  in  the  parlOi  of  Loudon  on  the  B.  of 
Loudon  bill,  and  paffing  by  Derval,' I^ewmills, 
Glafton,  and  Riccarton,  &lls  jnto^  the  Brith  of 
Clyde  below  Irvine* 

(3.)  ftiviNr,  or  7  a  fea-poit  and  voyal  but^h,  m 

(3.)  lawiKB,  3  the  above  pariih  (N^  u%-  and 
bailiwick  of  Cunningham^;  feated'  as  the  month 
of  the  river  (N°  3.)  Tfal»poit  had  fbrrnerly  fe« 
veral  bufl^s  m  the  faenrfog  fiihrry..  At'|frefeiit  the 
inhabitants  employ  a  number  of  brigs  in  tbe  coal 
trade  to  Ireland*  Irvine  has  a  docfk-yard  for  {hip- 
building,  a  €aii-wdni,c0p|>eryiandl>leaichfteld.  Its 
commerce  had  greatly  mcrcafdd  before*  the  war. 
About  }4,oootons  of  coals  ^ure  e]^rtled;annual>y ; 
befides  great  quantities  of  carpets,' mtlflin^linena, 
fiik,  lawns,  gauzes^  8co*  The  imports^  m  hemp, 
iron,  wood,  bides,  and  ooin.  Itvmo  lies  25  miles 
£.  of  the  ifle  of  Arran,  and  60  W.  by  S;.  of'fidin- 
barf:h.    Lon.  a*  41*  W.    Lat.  SS'J^  N. 

IRVON,  a  riter  of  Wales  in  Breckno^klhire, 
which  runs  into  the  Wye  at  Bealtb/ 

IRWEIX.    SeelaviLL. 

*  18.  y^j  Sax.  See  To  Bb.]  x.  The  thhd  per- 
fon  GnguUnr  ol  To^:  I  am,  tbon  art^  he  fi. — 
He  that  ci  of  Ood,  heareth.Qod'«  words,  yokn 
viii.  47. — Be  not  a^aid  of  thMai  for  they^cannot 


the  Edoihitea  by  bis  ekleft  ibn,  and  of  the  Upi§W 
ites  by  his  yoongeft^  HtshiAoryrWilh  theilrong 
proof  he  gave  of  filial  obedience,  is  reeOnied^  in- 
Gep.  XElr-^sx:  He  died  A.  A.  C*  S714.  aged  1801 

ISAfiAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  m  Irak  Agetni. 

(i.)  ISABELLA,  Queen  of  Spam,  daughter  of 
John  II.  K.  of  Caflile,  and  wife  of  Ferdtnand  V. 
was  a  woman  of  great  qualitlear  to  whom  themo* 
dem  worid  is  indebted^  in  a  met  degree,  for  the 
di&otery  of  Amerka*  See  Ambhica,'  $  4 ;  Co*- 
LtJM8t7s>  JS^iy  FERDrNAMnV.;  and  Sram ^  *f 
as*    She  died  A.  D*  S504« 

(».)  Is/iBBLLA,  i  river  of  Hi^aniofau 

(3.>IaAB6LLa,  Point,  »  port'  and  cape  of 
Hifpaniola,  od  the  N.  fide  of  the^  ifland,  the^  place 
where  Columbus  eftablifhed  the  Hrft  fettlemetot, 
which  he  named  after  his  pa&onefe  Q^tHabefla. 
It  ia  abotttS^  miles  B^  by  N.  of  Cift>e  Francois. 
Lat.  a9<>  5y  lb"  N. 

ISADA6AS,  a  towa  cf  Morocco,  in  Efcura« 

(u)  ISJS0S,  a  Creek  orator,^  bom  at  Colchis, 
in  Syria,  was:the  difciple  of  Lyfias,  and  the  mafter 
of  DemolUienes ;  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens, 
about  344,  A.  A.  C.  Suty-fi^r  oi^tions  are  attri* 
buted  to  him ;  but  he  compoM  no  more  than  50, 
of  which  only  10  aie  now  remaining.  He  took 
Lyfias  for  his  model,  and  fo  weU^  imitated  his  ftyle 
andeleganoe,  that  we  might  mifi&ke  the  one  for  the 
other,  were  it  not  for  the  figures  which  Ifseus  firft 
introduced  into  frequent  ufe.  He  Was  alfo  the  firft 
who  applied  eloquence  Go  pities,  in  whidi'  he 
was  followed  by  ln>difciple  Demofthenes. 

(a.)'  Isacus,  another  celebrated^  orator,*  who  « 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
about  A*  B.  97« 

(x.)  ISAIAJl,  the  firft  of  the  four  gieatef  pro- 
pliets,  was  of  the  royal  blood,  his  &thcr  Amox 
being  bcotbeir  to  Uzisiah  hbg  of  Judah.  The  5 
firft  chapters  of  bis  prophecy  relate  to  the  reign 
of  Uzziab ;  the  vifion  in  the  6th  chapter  happened 
in  the  time  of  Jotham :-  the  next  9  chapters,  to  ' 
the  i5tb,  include  his  pre^hecilffS  und*er  Ahiaz ;  and 
thofe  that  were  made  undev  Heaekiah  and  Ma- 
nafieh,  afe  related  in  the  next  chapters  to  the  end. 
liaiah  foretold  the  deliverance  cf-  the  Jews  from 
their  captivity  in  Babylon  by  Cytus,  100  years  be- 
fore it  came  to  pafs»  But' the  moil  remarkable  of 
his'predidions  ate  Xhafb  CbiDceitiing  the  Mcffiab, 
which  deicitbe  not  only  his  delbent,  but  all  the 
priifcipal  circimiftancea  of  his  lifb  and  death,  fo 
psiticularly,  that  he  is  jnftly  flyled  XheevanfeScai' 
ppopffit.  Hit  ftyle  is  noblei  nerv^us^nnd  fublime. 
Orotius  calls  bim  the  DemoBbetus  of  the  Hebrew^/ 
He  alfd  wrote  a  biftot^  orklng  Uzziah's  reign, 
(%  CbroHi  zxvl.  »2.)  W^ich  19  note  ettant^  During 
the  peifecutien^  under-  Illanaflehk''%te>jwas  I^vm 
aAioder,  about  A*  M«  z^9tt\'i^  hafVihg  pro^^ 


do  evil ;  neither  If  it  in  them  to  do  good.  J^f  « x.  5.    phefled  tfi  years,  fittki  thif-^lfa'^  0tei^h  to-the 
My  thofught,  whole  murtber  yet  fj  but  fan-    2sth  iof  ManaHeb; 


ttflical^ 

Sfaaketti^myfingleftateofman^  thMfunaion 
Js  fmother^d  in  ibrmife  j.atid  nothhig  ii,  • 
But<what  fi  noC  Shak. 

a.  It  is  fbmetimes  espreffirdl^. '/; 

Tbere'j'Ibaae  aohong  yoo  have  beheld  me 

fighting.  ;     .      5;^^. 

19AA£^  Orw»  Hcb^  i.e.  Uk^fkOi  laugb.J  the 


(a.J'ISAiAB,  t^iB  Mky^ftfi^V  OP^a  canonicab 
book  of  the  Old  l^eftament.  Bp<  Lowtfa'e  tranf. 
latlon,  &c*  publiihed  vA  1778,  throws  confider- 
able  light  on  the  comjpoTitton  and  meatnng  of  this 
pro^ecy. 

ISAKLU,  a  town  <^  Turkeys  in  Caramania. 

I81AKIA,     \  two  towns  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 

ISARRIA,  5  Ultra. 

(f.)  ISATIS, 


ISA 


(lO  13ATI89  in  botany,  woAD,  a  genus  of  the 
filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 
cUf»  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  Fank- 
ing  under  the  39th  orders  the  StUquofa.  The  fili- 
qua  is  lanceolated»  unilocolar,  monofpermotts,  bi« 
Yalved»  and  deciduous ;  the  valves  navicular  or 
canoe-fiiaped.  There  are  4  Tpecies ;  but  the  only 
one  worthy  of  notice  is 

Is  ATI  s  TiNCTouA*  OF  common  woady  which 
is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain  for  dye* 
ing  ;  being  nfed  as  a  foundation  for  niany^kf  the 
dark  colours.  See  Colovr-Making>  Ind0ie ;  and 
WoAD>  §  3.  The  plant  is  biennial;  the  lower  leaves 
zh  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick 
confiftence,  ending  in  obtufe  roundifli  points; 
they  are  entire  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  lucid 
green*  The  ftalks  rife  4  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  branches,  gamiflied  with  arrow^lhaped 
leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks :  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  fmall  yellow  flowers,  in  very  clofe 
clufters,  coropofed  of  4  finall  petals,  in  form  of  a 
crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods  fhaped  like  a 
bud's  tongue,  which,  when  ripe,  turn  black, 
and  open  with  two  valves,  having  one  cell,  in 
which  is  fituated  a  fingle  feed.  This  fort  is  fown 
upon  frelh  land  in  good  heart,  for  which  the  cul- 
tivators pay  a  large  rent  They  generally  have 
their  landst  fituated  near  great  towns,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  dreffing ;  but  they  never  ftay  long  on 
the  iame  foot :  for  the  beft  ground  will  not  admit 
of  being  fown  with  woad  more  than  twice ;  if 
ofteneir  repeated,  the  crop  feldom  pays  the  char* 
ges.  Thoie  who  cultivate  this  commodity  have 
gangs  df  people  who  have  been  bred  to  the  em- 

Soyment ;  fo  that  whole  families  travel  about 
3m  place  to  place  wherever  their  employer  fixes 
on  land  for  the  purpofe.  As  the  goodnels  of 
woad  confifts  in  the  fise  and  fatnefs  or  thicknefs 
of  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this,  is 
by  fowing  the  feed  upon  ground  at  a  proper  fea- 
Ibn ;  allowing  the  plants  proper  room  to  grow ; 
«nd  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  which,  it 
permitted  to  grow,  rob  the  plants  of  their  nourifb- 
mmt.  After  having  cbofen  a  proper  fpot  of  land, 
which  fhould  not  be  too  Ught  and  landy,  nor 
over  9aS  and  molft,  but  rather  a  gentle  hazel  loam, 
vhofe  parts  eafiljr  feparate,  plough  this  up  juft  be- 
,  fore  winter,  laymg  it  in  narrow  high  ridges,  that 
the  ftok  may  penetrate  through  the  ridges  to  mel- 
low and  foften  the  clods ;  then  in  fpring  plough  it 
again  croflwife,  laying  it  in  narrow  ridges.  After 
it  has  lain  for  fome  time,  and  the  weeds  begin  to 
grow,  it  ihould  be  well  harrowed  to  deflroy  them : 
this  ihould  be  repeated  twice  while  the  weeds  are 
young ;  and,  if  there  are  any  roots  of  large  per- 
ennial  weeds,  they  muft  be  harrowed  out,  and  car- 
ried off  tbe.gn:Mjnd.  In  June  the  ground  ihould 
be  ploughed.a  third  tim^  when  the  ftirrows  ihould 
be  narrow,  and  the  g^und  ftimed  as  deep  as  the 
plough  will  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well  fe- 
parated  as  poffible  ^  and  wlien  the;  weeds  appear 
again,  the  ground  ihould  be,  well  harrowed  to  de- 
ftro^r  them.  Toward  the  eiad  of  July,  gr  the  be- 
ginning of  Augttit,  it  ihpuld  be  ploughed  the  laft 
time,  when  the  land  ihould  be  laid  fmooth ;  and 
when  there  is  a  profped  of  ihower?,  the  grftund 
muft  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds,  which 
ihould  be  fown  in  rows  with  th^  driU-ploogh,  or 
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in  broadxail  after  the  common  method ;  bat  ft 
will  be  proper  to  fteep  the  ieeds  one  night  in  wa- 
ter. before  they  are  fown,  which  will  prepare 
them  for  vegetation :  if  the  iieeds  are  fown  in  drills, 
they  will  be  covered  with  an  infUument  filed  to 
the,pIottgh  for  that  purpoie,  but  thofe  which  are 
fown  broad-caft  in  the  common  way  muft  be  well 
harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  and  the  iea- 
fon  favourable,  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  fort- 
night, knd  in  4  or  5  weeks  will  be  fit  to  hoe ;  for 
the  fooner  this  is  performed  when  the  plants  are 
diftinguifhable,  the  better  the^^  will  thrive,  and 
the  weeds  being  then  .young  wdi  be  foon  deftroy- 
ed.  The  method  of  hoeing  thefe  planu  is  the 
iame  as  for  turnips,  with  this  difierenoe  only, 
that  thefie  plants  need  not  be  thmned  fo  much; 
for  at  the  firit  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  4 
inches,  and  at  the  laft  6  inches,  it  will  be  fpace 
enough  for  growth ;  and  if  this  be  carefully  per- 
formed, in  dry  weather,  moft  of  the  weeds  will 
be  deftroyM :  but  as  fome  of  them  may  eicape  ia 
this  operation,  the  ground  ihoukl  be  a  iecond  time 
hoed  in  the  beginning  of  Odober,  in  dry  weather; 
at  this  fecond  operation,  the  plants  ihould  be  tin- 
gled out  to  the  diitance  they  are  to  rentiaiB.  After 
this,  the  ground  will  be  clean  from  weeds  till 
foring,  when  young  weeds  will  coofte  up :  there- 
fore about  the  mid<Ue  of  March  hoe  the  ground 
again ;  for  while  the. weeds  are  youQ^»  it  may  be 
performed  in  lefs  than  half  the  time  it  would  re- 
quire if  the  weeds  were  permitted  to  grow  large, 
and  the  fun  and  wind  will  much  fooner  kill  them : 
this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir  the  furiace  of  the  ground, 
and  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  pUmts ;  if 
performed  in  dry  weather,  the  ground  will  be 
clean  till  the  firft  crop  of  woad  is  gathered,  after 
which  it  muft  be  again  well  cleaned ;  if  this  ia 
carefullv  repeated  mer  the  gathering  each  crop» 
the  land  will  al^ys  lie  clean,  and  the  plants  will 
thrive  better.  The  eqienie  of  the  firil  hoeing 
will  be  about  6s.  per  acre,  and  for  the  after 
hoeiags  half  that  price  will  be  fufficieot.  If  the 
land,  in  which  this  feed  is  fown,  ihould  have 
been  in  culture  before  for  other  crops^  fo  not  in 
good  heartfelt  will  require  dreffing  before  it  is 
fown»  in  which  caie  rotten  flable-dun^  is  prder- 
able  to  any  otBer;  but  this  ihould  not  be  laid  on  till 
the  laft  ploughing,  juft  before  the  ieeds  are  fowa, 
and  not  fpread  till  the  land  is  plougbedt  that  the 
fun  may  not  exhale  the  goodnm  of  it,  ^hich  in 
fummer  is  foon  loft  when  fpread  on  the  ground. 
The  quantity  ihould  not  be  teia  than  ao  toads 
to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the  ground  in 
.heart  till  the  crop  of  woad  is  entmely  fpent. 
The  time  for  gathering  the  crop  is  according  to 
the  feafon;  but  it  ihould  be  performed  as- foon 
as  the  leaves  are  folly  grown,  while  they  are  per- 
fedly  green:  for  when  they  begm  to  grow  paler 
^reat  part  or  thehr  goodoelsia  over,  for  the  cjuan- 
tity  will  be. lefs,  and  the  quality  greatly  dimmiih- 
ed.  If  the  land  it  good,  and  ithe  crop  well  huf- 
banded,Jt  ^iriU  produce  3  or  4  gathaings;  but 
the  two  firft  are  the  beft.  Thefe  are  commonly 
mixed  together  in  the  manufadunog  s  but  the 
after  crops  are  always.k^  feparate }  iof  if  thde 
are  mixed,  with  the  other,  the  wMe.will  be  of 
little  value.  The  two^rft  crops  fe^al  from  a^l. 
to  3qL  a  tDU)  but  tbQ  latter  wiH  not  bring  mo* 

tbofl 
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An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a    Lavoro ;  full  of  agreeable  Tallcys  aod  mountains, 

.which  produce  excellent  fruits  and  vines ;  and 

abounding  with  fountains,  rivulets,  and  fine  gar- 

ifland  was  taken  by  the  Britifh 
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ton  of  woad,  and  in  good  feafons  near 'a  ton  and 
a  half.  When  the  planters  intend  to  lave  the 
feeds,  they  cut  three  crops  of  the  leaves,  and 
then  let  the  plants  (land  till  the  next  year  for 
feed ;  but  if  only  one  crop  is  cut,  and  that  only 
of  the  outer  leaves,  letting  all  the  middle  leaves 
itand  to  nourifli  the  ftalks,  the  plants  will  grow 
ftronger,  and  produce  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  tiUfQ  years, 
but  it  is  beft  to  fow  new  feeds  when  they  can  be 
obtained.  The  feeds  npen  in  Auguft ;  and  when 
the  pods  turn  to  a  dark  colour,  the  feeds  ihould 
be  gathered.  It  [»  beR  done  by  reaping  the,  ftalks 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wheat,  fpreading  them  in 
rows  upon  the  ground :  in  4  or  5  days  the  feeds 
will  be  fit  to  threfti  out,  if  the  weather  is  dry ; 
for  if  it  lies  long,  the  pbds  will  open  and  let  out 
the  feeds.  Some  planters  feed  down  the  leaves 
in  winter  with  Iheep ;  which  is  a  very  bad  me- 
thod ;  for  no  plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a  fu- 
ture  crop  fhould  be  eaten  by  cattle,  as  it  greatly 
weakens  tbem. 

(2.)  IsATis,  in  zoology.  See  Can  is,  f  x.  1^  x. 

ISAURA,  or  IsAURut,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  ftroDg  city  at  mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice 
demolIAied  j  firft  by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  through  defpair,  bnrned  the  city 
and  themielves,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  again  Servilius,  who  thence  took  the 
fumame  Ifauricus.  Strabo  fays  there  were  two 
Ifaune,  the  old  and  the  new,  but  fj  near  that 
other  writers  took  them  but  for  one. 

ISAURIA,  a  country  bordering  on  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia  on  the  north,  and  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, fituated  almoft  in  mount  Taurus,  and 
taking  its  name  from  Ifaura;  according  to  fome, 
extending  to  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  flip. 
Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and  Zof^'nus,  make  no  men- 
tion of  places  on  the  fea  \  though  Pliny  does,  as 
alfo  Strabo;  but  doubtful,  whether  they  are 
places  in  liauria  Proper,  or  in  Pamphylia,  or  in 
Cilicia. 

ISAlfRICA*  a  part  of  Lycaonia,  bordering  on 
mount  Taiirus. 

ISBARTEH,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia. 

ISBELIBURG,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  4  miles  N.  of  Damietta. 

(i.)  ISCA  Du MKiORUM,  an  ancient  toipi  of 
Britain,  now  named  Exeter,  capital  of  Devon- 
iliire;  and  called  Caer-ljk  in  Britifb,  by  Cambden. 
Lon.  3.  40.  W.    Lat.  5.  44.  N. 

(t.)  IscA  SiLURUM,  the  ftationofthe  Legio 
JI.  Augufta,  in  Briuin,  now  called  Caerlbon,  a 
town  of  Monmouthfliire. 

ISCAJLIS,  or  IscH  ALis,  a  town  of  the  Belgas  In 
Britain  ;  now  called  Jlchestsr. 

ISCH^MUM,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
noeda  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  <^lafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  noethod  ranking\inder 
the  4tb  order,  Gramma.  The  calyx  of  the  her- 
maphrodite is  a  biflorous  glume ;  the  corolla  bi- 
valvcd ;  there  are  3  ftamina,  %  ftyles,  and  One 
feed.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  male  as  in  the 
former  with  3  ftamina. 

(i.)  ISCHIA,  an  iHand  of  "Naples,  13  miles  in 
circumference,  and  3  from  the  cQ?.ft  of  Terra  di 
,    Vol.  Xir.  Part  IL 


dens.     This   ifland  was 

troops  under  ^ir  John  Stuart  in  1809,  but  foon 

after  evacuated. 

(a.)  IscHiA,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland, 
with  a  bifliop's  fee  and  a  ftrong  fort.  Both  the 
city  and  fort  ftand  upon  a  rock,  which  is  joined 
to  the  ifland  by  a  ftrong  bridge;  the  rock  is 
about  7  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  houfes  piled  txpon  one  another, 
which  makes  a  very  Angular  and  ftriking  appear- 
ance. At  the  end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are 
iron  grates,  which  open  into  a  fubterraneous  paf- 
fage,  through  which  they  enter  tHe  city.  They 
are  always  guarded  by  foldiera  who  are  natives  of 
the  ifland.    Lon.  13.  i^,  E.    Lat.  40.  50.  N. 

*  ISCHIADICK.  adj.  1«<»^a:'«»»  ";t'«J*wf ;  ifihU 
adique^  Fr.]  In  anatomy,  an  epithet  to  the  crural 
vein;  in  pathology,  the  ifchiadick  paflion  is  the 
cut  in  the  hip,  or  the  fciatica. 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.    See  Anatomy,  J  145- 

ISCHORA,  a  river  of  Ingria,  which  runs  into 
the  Nieva ;  fee  next  article. 

ISCHORKI,  or)  The  inhabitants  of  the  flat 

ISCHORTZr,  3  country  of  Ingria,  fo  riar- 
med  from  the  I  so  h  or  a.  When  Peter  the  Great 
wrefted  Ingria  from  the  Swedes,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Nyftadt  in  17a  r, 
the  inhabitants  were  a  Finnifli  people,  but  little 
different  from  the  Fins  of  Carelia  as  to  their  Ian- 
guage  and  manners.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
retain  their  ancient  Swedifli  privileges:  Peter 
made  a  prefent  of  part  of  the  Ifchortzi  to  certain 
Ruflian  nobles;  who,  on  their  fide,  were  obliged 
to  people  the  lefs  cultivated  cantons  of  Ingria  with 
colonies  of  Ruflians  from  their  eftatcs;  and  thence 
we  often  fee  a  village  of  Ruflians  furronnded  by 
villages  of  Fins.  The  Ifchortzi  Jiave  long  follow- 
ed agriculture.  Their  economy  is  an  ill  chofen 
mean  between  that  of  the  Ruflians  and  that  of  the 
Fins.  Thoy  afl'emble  in  fmall  villages,  of  5  or  10 
£arms  each ;  and  live  iniferably  in  fmall  dirty  huts. 
Their  houfehold  furniture  indicates  the  greateft 
penury ;  and  their  manner  of  livinjj  is  difgufting. 
NotwHhftanding  the  land  that  each  family  occu- 
piei^  i64>f  tolerable  extent,  their  agriculture  and 
cattle  are  equally  poor.  Their  inclination  to  idle- 
nefs  and  drinking  leads  them  often  to  fell  their 
ftock,  and  even  fhe  corn  they  have  faved  for  fow  ing 
the  fields.  The  money  thus  obtained  they  foon 
fquander,  and  are  thu?  reduced  to  the  tnoft  de- 
plorable ii^igence.  In  this  ftate  they  behokl 
their  cattle  die  of  hunger  and  cold  with  indiffer- 
ence. Some  of  them,  however,  imitate  the  Ruf- 
fian villagers,  who  being  better  managers,  are  in 
better  circumftances.  The  Ingrians  are  a  ftupid, 
fufpicious,  tliievifti  race,  and  dangerous  from  their 
pilfering  babits.  Thofe  who  live  alon^  the  road 
to  Riga,  refemblethe  gypfies,  wander  aboiit  like 
tbem,  calculate  nativities,  and  tell  fortunes.  The 
dreft  of  the  menjs  like  that  of  the  Finfcoorat  but 
that  of  the  woiz»en  betrays  a  vanity,  which,  con- 
fidering  thtir  poverty,  and  the  tyranny  which 
their  hufl)diids  and  fathers  exercife  over  them, 
Zx  may 
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may  paft  for  luxury.  The  lower  part  of  their 
drefa  refcmbles  that  of  the  Fin  country  women. 
Their  (hifts  reach  down  to  their  kneesy  and  clofe 
Dfiriftbandsy  both  pinked.  The  fleeves  are  targe» 
and  whimfically  made.  The  body  of  the  ihift  is 
large,  and  puffed  with  numberlefs  plaits;  and  the 
making  of  it  is  ufually  four  weeks  work.  Inftead 
of  a  petticpatt  the  Ingrian  women  tie  on  each  fide 
a  linen  apron  without  gathers.  Thefe  aprons  are 
ibmetimes  of  cloth,  and  fometimes  of  linen, 
wroug:ht  with  different  colours.  Tbofe  behind 
comeovfir  one  another,  but  before  they  are  at 
fome  diftance:  the  open  part  of  the  petticoat 
then  left  is  concealed  by  a  firpaller  apron  adorned 
with  glafs  beads  and  little  ihells.  Several  ftrings 
of  thefe  beads  are  worn  round  the  neck,  and  fall 
upon  the  breafts.    They  carry,  rather  than  wear, 
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till  morning,  finging  and  dancing  round  a  great 
fire ;  concluding  their  orgies  with  Domiiig  a  ^tte 
cock,  and  making  the  moft  abfnrd  gefticulations 
and  grimaces. 

»  ISCHURETICK.  »./  [ifchuretlqve^  Fr.  from 
ifihttry.]  Such  medicines  as  force  urine  when  fup- 
prefljbd. 

ISCHl/RIA,  r<«->:«fi«,  from  trxo*  1  f^op,  and  »^f, 
**  urine,"  in  phytic,  a  difeafe  confifting  in  an  en- 
tire fuppreffion  of  urine.  See  Medicinb,  la^x. 
It  is  occafioned  by  any  thing  which  may  obftruft 
the  pffages  of  the  rems,  ureters,  or  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  as  fand,  flone,  mucus,  &c.  It  may 
alfo  arife  from  an  obftrudtion  of  the  nerves  whicn 
pafs  to  the  reins  or  bladder,  as  it  does  in  a  palfy 
of  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm.  The  too  great 
diftenfion  of  the  bladder  may  alfo  produce  the 


heavy  ear-rings,  with  the  addition  generally  of    lameeffedt;  for  the  fibres  being  much  lengthened. 


.firings  of  beads. .  The  girls  wear  their  hair  loofe 
and  uncovered:  the  married  womep  conceal  their 
hair  with  a  piece  of  linen  4^  yards  in  lenjg^th,  fold- 
ed into  a  kind  of  cap,  while  its  extremities  ^11  on 
the  back,  and  are  fupported>y  the  girdle,  fo  that 
the  whole  makes  a  kind  of  fpread  fail  over  the 
ihoulders.    When  they  drefs  to  go  to  town,  they 
^ut  on  the  Rufs  cap,  ornamented  with  a  peak  in 
fix}nt,  lined  with  fur,  and  laced  round  the  edges : 
with  this  they  wear  a  long  gown,  made  of  coarfe 
ftulF,  apd  fafiened  down  the  breaft  with  button^. 
Before  the  Ruffians  conquered  this  country,  the 
logrians  had  Lutheran  minifters  in  every  can- 
ton ;  but  numbers  of  them  have  been  fince  con- 
verted to  the  Greek  faith.    They  have  many  ab- 
furd  notions  and  Pagan  fuperftltions,  which  they 
mi^  with  the  ceremonials  of  Chriftianity.    They 
confider  the  figures  of  faints  as  idols  to  be  adored. 
They  carry  them  into  the  woods  in  proceflion, 
and  pay  them  a  formal  worfhip.   When  a  man  is 
Inclined  to  marry,  he  buys  a  girl,  and  celebrates 
his  nuptials.   All  the  way  to  the  church  they  are 
iuxompanied  by  two  women  in  veils,  who  (ing  a 
lenfelefs  kind  of  ballad.    No  fooner  is  the  mar- 
riage  ceremony  performed,  than  the  hufband  be- 
gins to  treat  his  wife  with  feverity,  and  thence- 
jorward  keeps  her  under  jftridt  difcipline.    The 
idead  are  buried  by  the  prieft  of  the  profeffion 
to  which  the^jr  belong;   but  thefe  fuperftitious 
|>eopIe,,it  is  faid,  return  to  the  grave,  under  co- 
>erof  the  night;  and,  having  taken  up  the  fod, 
4epofit  eatables  for  their  departed  friend,  which 
thev  renew  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Dogs 
jind  other  animals  fcratch  up  ^hefe  victuals  and 
devour  them,  while  the  Hmple  people  believe  they 
were  confumed  b^  the  deceafed.  They  think  that 
ihey  continue  to  live  in  the  fubterranean  world  as 
they  did  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  grave  is  little 
more  than  a  change  of  habitation :  they  therefore 
bury  ^heir  money  for  their  ufe  in  the  other  world. 
They  fpeak  to  their  deceafed  friends,   and  go 
to  their  graves  for  that  ^urpofe;   but,  at  the 
fame  time,  are  much  afraid  of  them.    Among' 
their  holy  places  there  is  one  on  the  road  from 
6t  Peterfl)urgh  to  Riga.    It  is  formed  by  a  large 
iime  tree,  whofe  branches  are  interwoven  with 
thofe  of  the  foreft  ne^reft  to  it,  and  form  a  delight- 
ful bower.    On  the  feftival  of  St  John,  at  night, 
the  Ifchortzi  aflemble  round  this  tree,  and  remain 


and  confeqixently  condenfed,  the  fpirits  neceflary 
for  their  contraction  cannot  get  admittance; 
whence  it  is  that  perfons  who  have  retained  their 
urine  for  a  long  time,  find  great  difficulty  in  dif- 
cbarging  it. 

*  ISCHURY,  «./  [»<rx»e*«»  '^X*  and  »r»»  mtie\ 
ifchuriti  ^r.  ifchuria^  Latin.]  A  ftoppage  of  urine, 
whether  by  gravel  or  other  caufe. 

ISELASTICS,'  a  kind  of  games,  or  combats, 
celebrated  in  Greece  and  Afia,  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  vidtor  had  very  confider- 
able  privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Auguftus,  and  the  Athenians,  who  did 
the  like  to  conquerors  at  the  Olympic,  Pythiau, 
and  Ifthmian  games.  They  were  crowned  on  the 
fpot  immediately  after  their  vidory,  had  penfions 
allowed  them,  were  fumiflied  with  provifions  at 
the  public  coft,  and  were  carried  in  triumph  to 
their  country. 

(i.)  ISEN,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Inn,  oppofite  New  Oettingen. 

(3.)  IsEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  t$  miles  £S£.  of 
Freifingen,  and  14  £N£.  of  Munich. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  late 
capital  cf  the  ci-devant  countv  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  handfome  caftle,  feated  on  the  Seine,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  eledor  of  Treves ;  but  now 
annexed  to  France,  and  included  in* the  dep.  oi 
the  Sarre.    Lon.  7. 14.  £.    Lat.  50*  a8.  N. 

ISENGHEIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Efcaut,  and  late  prov.  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands,  feated  on  the  Mandera.  Lon,  3.  x8.  £•  Lat. 
50.  44.  N. 

IS£NHAG£N,  a  town  of  Lunenbui;g,  %a  milea 
£NE.ofZelI. 

(i.)  ISEO,  a  hke  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Mella,  and  late  prov.  of  Brefciano,  anciently  call- 
ed SiBrNus. 

(3.)  IsEo,  a  diftrid;  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  above 
lake,  comprehendmg  z  towa,  13  villages,  and  7000 
citizens,  in  1797. 

(3.)  IsEo,  a  populous  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
above  lake,  furrounded  with  walls. 

ISER,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  Tirolere, 
which  runs  into  the  Danube,  %  miles  below  Dec- 
kendorf. 

ISERAN,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Mont  Blanc  (ci-devant  Savoy]^  la  miles  tioia 
Cenis. 

do  IS£R£) 
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(i.)  ISERE9  1  river  of  France,  which  rife^  in 
Mount  Iferai)»  niba  through  the  dep«  of  Moot 
Banc>  and  paifing  by  Grenoble,  St  iQuintln,  ko-. 
manSf  &c^  falls  into  the  Rhine,  3  m.  aboye  Valence,, 

(i.)  IsERS,  a  department  of  France,  formed  out 
of  the  ci-derant  prov.  of  Dauphin 7,  about  80  miles' 
long,  and  from  %s  to  35  broad,  It  is  bounded  on; 
the  £.  by  the  dep.  of  Mont  Blanc,  S.  and  S£.  by 
that  of  the  Upper  Alps,  SW.  by  that  of  Orome>. 
W.  by  that  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  N.  by  that 
of  the  Ain.    Grenoble  is  the  capital* 

IS£RLOHN^  or  Lohn,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Weftphalia,  34  miles  N£.  of  Cologn,  famous, 
for  its  manufadures  of  velvets,  filks,  ribbons,  iron, 
tin,  8cc.  Loo.  25. 5.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat*  51.  a.  N. 

ISERNIA,  a  town  ef  Naples,  in  the  county  of 
Molife,  with  a  bifliop's  fee;  feated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Appenines.    Lon.  14.  %.  £.  Lat.  41.  38.  N. 

ISGAARD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland, 
7  miles  £N£.  of  Aarhuus. 

ISC£L, a townof  Tirol,  8 m. SW. of  Landeck. 

(i.)  *  ISH.  [i/ct  Sax.}  2.  A  termination  added! 
to  an  adjedive  to  exprefs  diminution,  a  fmall  de- 
gree, or  incipient  ftate  of  any  quality : ,  as,  hltdfif 
tending  to  blue  $  brighti/bf  fpmewhat  bright,  a. 
It  is  likewife  fometimes  the  termination,  c^  a  gen- 
tile or  pofleffive  adjedive :  as,  Swedi/k*  Dani/h: 
the  Dam/b  territories»  or  territories  of  the  Danes. 
3.  It  likewife  notes  participation  of  the  qualities 
of  the  fubftantive  to  which  it  is  added :  as^o/, 
JMJh$  man^moBi/h;  roguefjogm/h,  .   ^ 

(a.)  IsMt  inSco^slaw,fignifies£v/rfri2iiQ9.  Thus 
we  iay  ^  the  ijhotz  leafe.  It  fignifies  alfo  going 
ma;  thus  we  &y  ''  free  t/b  and  entry''  from  and 
to  any  place. 

ISHBOSHETH.    See  Israel,  $4. 

ISHMAEL,  [from  ^,  and  jmv,  1.  e.  God  hatl^ 
heard.]  the  fon  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  the  pro* 
genitor  of  the  Arabs,  Hagarenes,  Ifhmaelites,  &c. 

ISHMAEUTES,  the  defcendants  of  Uhmael, 
who  dwelt  from  Havila  to  the  wildemefs  of  8ur, 
towards  Egypt,  and'thus^  overfpread  Arabia  f^- 
trsea.  All  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  JofephuSy 
agree  that  Iflimael  was  the  father  of  the  Arabs. 
The  Iflinia^lites,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  afford  a  living 
ud  ftriking  evidence  of  the  truth  of  divine  revela*- 
tioii.  The  prophecies  of  the  innumerable  miUti- 
tttdes,  the  wild  and  roving  manner  of  living,  and 
the  free,  independent,  and  unconquered  ftate  of 
the  Uhmaelites,  (Gen.  xvi.  io-t-is.:  xvii.  ao:  xxi. 
18.)  have  been,  and^ill  are,  literally  and  vifibly 
fulfilled  10  their  pofterity,  the  Arabs.  See  Ara* 
BiANs,.  ^10;  and  Bedouins,  ^|Z,  7. 

ISIA^  [Itf'iia,]  feafts  and  iacribces  anciently  ior 
lemnized  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Is  is.  They 
were  full  of  the  moft  abominable  Impurities,  and 
therefore  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  theni  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  They  held 
for  9  days  fucceifively,  but  became  fo  fcandalous, 
that  the  fenate  abolUhed  them  at  Rome,  under 
the  confolate  of  Pifo  and  Gabinius.  They  were 
re-eftablifhed  by  Auguftus,  and  the  Emperor 
Commodus  aflifted  at  them,  appearing  among 
the  prieas  of  that  goddefs  with  his  head  (haven, 
and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

ISIACI,  priefts  of  the  goddefs  is  is.  Diofcori- 
des  tells  us,  that  they  bore  a  branch  of  fea-worm- 
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W004  in  their  hands  inftead  of  olive.  They  (axsg 
the  praifes  of  the  goddefs  tv^ice  a-day,  viz.  at  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  when  they  opened  her  temple^ 
and  at  night,  when  they  repeated  their  orifons, 
and  fhut  up  the  temple.  They  begged  alms  alf 
day.  They  never  covered  their  feet  with  any 
thing  but  the  thin  bark  o(  the  plant  papyrus, 
\^hi!t;h  oceaiioned  Pnidentius  and  others  to  iay 
thipy  went  bare-footed.  They  wore  no  garmenta 
but  linen,  becaufe  Ifis  was  the  fir  ft  who  taught 
the  culture  of  this  commodity.  They  were  obli- 
ged to  obferve  perpetual  chaftity,  and  their  heads 
were  clofely  fhavcd.  They  never  eat  onions,  or 
fait ;  and  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  fleih  of  iheep 
and  hogs. 

ISIAC  TABLE,  one  of  the  moft  corifiderable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  difcovered  ^t  Rome  in  1515^, 
and  fuppofed,  by  the  various  figures  in  bafs  relief 
upon  It,  to  reprefent  the  feafts  of  .Ifis,  and  other 
Egyptian  deities.  There  are  various  opinions  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  thiff  monument :  fome  Aipp^f^ 
that  it  was  engraved  long  before  th^  time  when 
tlie  Epytians  worshipped  the  figures  of  men  and 
women.  Bp.  Warburton  and  others  think  that  it 
was  made  at  Rome -by  perfons  attached  to  the  wor« 
fhip  of  Ifis.  The  bifhop  confiders  it  as  One  of  the 
moft  modem  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters which  it  bears. 
.  *  ISICLE.  «./  [More  properly  i«ViSf,from  tee; 
bi;t  ice  ihould  rather  be  Written  {/^;  |,^,  Saxon.] 
A  pendent  (hoot  of  ice. — 

—The  moon  of  Rome ;  cbaftc  as  the  Ifick 

That's  curdled  by  the  froft.  Shak* 

The  frofts  and  fnows  her  tender  body  fpare } 
.  Thofe  are  not' limbs  for  ificles  to  tear.  Dryden. 
,   ISIDORO,  St,  a  town  of  California. 

ISIDORUS,  St,  named  Damiatsnsis,  or  Pe- 
LVSlOTA,  from  his  living  in  a  folitudenear  Pelufi* 
um,  the  moft  famous  of  all  St  Chryfoftom's  ilif- 
piples,  floift-IIhed  in  the  time  of  the*general  coun- 
cil held  in  411.  There  are  extant  aoxl  of  his 
epiftles  in  3  books.  They  are  fliort,  but  well  writ- 
tea  in  Greek.  The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Paris, 
m' Greek  and  Latiif^  printed  in  1638,  in  folio.  , 

ISIGNI,  or  >  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

ISIGNY,  j  Calvados,  and  Ute  pcov.  of  Low* 
er  Normandy,  with  a  fmall  harbour^  and  noted  for 
its  fait- works,  cyder,  and  butter.  It  is  15  milei^ 
W.  of  Bayeaux,  and  a8  of  Caen.  Lon.  o.  59*  W. 
Lat.  49.  20.  N. 

ISIJU,  or  Iga,  a  province  of  Japan. 

ISIMA,  a  town  of  France,  in  Piedmofit,  in  the 
late  duchy  of  Apfta,  zo  miles  E.  of  AofU. 
.  {,u)  *  ISINGMSS.  »./.  [from  i«,  or  j/i,  and 
glcfisi  icbthyocotUit  Lat4  Ifinglafs  is  a  tough,  firm, 
and  light  fubftance,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  In 
fome  degree  tranfparent,  much  refembling  glue* 
The  fifh  from  which  ifinglafi  is  prepared,  is  one 
of  the  cartilaginous  kind:  it  growitp  18  and  ao 
feet  in  length,  and  greatly  refembles  the  fturgeon. 
It  is  frequent  in  the  Danube,  the  Borifthencs,  the 
Volga,  and  the  larger  rivers  of  Europe.  From 
the  inteftines  of  this  fiOi  the  ifinglafs  is  prepared 
|>y  boiling.  HilPs  Mau  ATdu^.— The  cure  of  putre^ 
faAion  requires  an  incraflating  diet;  as  all  vifcid 
broths,  bavtflicra,  ivory,  an4  '^ngU^u  fi^en-^ 
Xz%        -  Zota/9 
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Some  make  it  dear  by  reiterated  fermentations, 
and  others  by  additions,  as  tfinglafs.  Mortim.Hufi. 

(l.)  IsiNGtASS.      See  ICHTHYOCOLLA. 

(3.)  *  Isinglass  Stone',  n,/,  A  foffil  which  is 
one  of  the  pureft  and  fimpl^K  of  the  natural  l>o- 
dies.  The  mafles  are  of  a  brownifh  or  reddifli 
colour ;  but  when  the  plates  are  feparated,  they 
are  perfectly  colourlefs,  ai?d  more  bright  and  pel- 
lucid Chan  the  fined  glafs.  It  is  found  in  M^fcovy, 
Perfia,'  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
pennines,  and  the  mountains  of  Gerniany.  ki/L 

(i.)  ISIS,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the]  Egyptians^ 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Dip- 
dcrus  of  Sicily.  Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  (ame 
with  lo,  (See  lo.)  Plutarch  fays  Ifig  married  her 
brother  Osiris,  and  mentions  fome  other  abfurd 
traditions  refpeS^ng  her.  Thcfe  two  ancient  dei^ 
ties,  aa.fome  obferve,  comprehended  all  nature 
atfd  all  the  gods  pf  the  heathens.  Ifis  was  the  Ve» 
Dus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  the-Cybele 
qf.the  Phrygians;  the  Ceres  of  Eleufis,  the  ^o- 
fcrpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellona 
gf.the  Romans,  &c,  Oflris  and  Ifis  reigned  joint- 
ly in  Egypt,  but  Typhon,  the,  brother  of  Ofiris, 
rebelled  and  murdered  him.  The  ox  and  the  cow 
were  the  fymbols  of  Offris  and  Ifis ;  becaufe,.  while 
on  earth,  they  had  diligently  applied  therafeWes 
to  agriculture.  Ifis  was  fupppfed  to  be  the  moon 
and  Ofiria  the  fun;  fiic  was  reprefented  as  hold- 
ing a  glj>be  in  her  hand,  with  a  veffel  full  of  ears 
of.  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed,  that  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile  Jiroceeded  from  the  tears 
wl^icb  Ifis  flied  for  murder  of  Ofiris.  The  word 
(flsi  accor(!ing  to  fdme,  fieriifies  ancienu  The  in- 
fcriptions  on  theilat'utes  of  the  goddeft  were  often 
ii>  thefe  words:  ,**  I  am  all  that  has  been,  that 
Jliall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has  hitherto  ta- 
ken ojT  my  veil.'*  'Her  worfhip  waauniverC^t  in 
Egypt.    SeelsiAci. 

(a.)  Ists,  a  river  that  ril^s  in  CJToiicefterfliire, 
.  and  0OW8  through  a  part  of  Wiltfhire..  It  begins 
to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Crickladcy  and  after 
running  a  ferpentine  courfe  of  about  4  miles,  it 
kavea  Gloncefterfliire,  at  a  village  called  Caftlc 
Eaiohy  and  falls  into  the  Thames.    See  Thames. 

ISK0LD2,  a  town  of  Lithuania. 
/  ISKOROSC,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia. 

(i.)  ISLA,  or  Ilay.    See  Ila. 

[%.)  Is  LA,  a  river  of  Porfar(hire,  which  rifes  in 
the  Grampians,  runs  through  Glenifla,  then  turns 
"WSI^r.  and  falls  into  the  Tay  at  Kinclaven. 

(3.)  IsLY,  a  river  of  BanfFsbire^  ,^    '* 

ISLAM,  tlie  true  faith. aceording  to  the  Boaho- 
mctans.    See  MAHOMETitKisM. 

(r.)  ISLAND.  «./.'  [infiday  I«at.  i/o/tf,  Italian  ? 
catmd^  Erfe.  It  is  prohoynced  ilan'd^  A  trad  of 
land  furrounded  by  water.— tie  will  carry  thit 
iJl'ani\tQmt\Ti  his  pockety  and  give  it  his  foih  for 
an  apple. — ^And  fowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  fea, 
.  bring  forth  more  ijtands^    ShaL-^ 

An  i/hxnd  fhades  it  from  theLrolIing  fea.  Dryd. 
ytand  of  blifs !  amid'  the  fubjeA  ftas.  Thomf. 

(a.)  TsLA-ND  (lands  contradiftinguifhed  from 
Continent,  or. Terra. Firma.  8te  Holland* 
;k°  VII.  j  r. 

(3.)  Island,,  or  Iceland  Crystal.  See 
Crystal,  J  III. 

UO  ISLAIIPS,  AOTAXTAGll  OP*     UlaildS  fioiD 
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their  fituation  enjoy  nuny  greal  advantagef^  the 
principal  of  which  are  thefe :  ill.  Many  benefits 
are.  derived  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland  from  its 
unity.  The  very,  largeft  country  on  a  continent 
18  ftill  but  ji  part,  which  implies  dependence,  and 
is  neCeffarily  attended  with  a  train  of  imper^ 
tions ;  from  all  of  which,  the  people  Who  live  in 
an  ifland  (at  lead  in  a  large  one)  are,  or  may  be, 
entirely  free.  All  countries  on  the  continent  are 
c^pofed  to  continual  dangers,  againfl  which  their 
inhabitants  muft  be  perpetually  upon  their  guard. 
This  renders  a  large  military  force  requifite.  It 
involves  them  in  continual  negodationt,  leagues, 
and  alliances ;  all  of  which,  however,  cannot  ex- 
empt them  from  finequent  wars,  or  the  mifcries 
that  attend  them,  and  which  have  coiomonly  bad 
effe^s  on  their  internal  policy.  '  od.  The  climate 
iB  generally  mild  and  falubrious  from  the  vapours 
of  th^  furrounding  fea,  which,  according  to  the  la- 
titude, abates  the  violence  of  heat,  and  naoderates 
the  rigour  of  cold,  both  of  which  are  fenfiUy  and 
conftantly  lefs  than  on  continents  under  the  lame 
elevation  of  the  pole.  We  have  a  remarkable  io- 
ftance  of  this  in  the  iflands  called  anciently  Sfbi- 
HADES,  in  the  modern  Latin  InfaJUe  Arearum^  by 
ns  the  Hie  res.  They  arc  three  in  number,  lying 
in  43®  Lat.  N.  before  Toulon.  In  them,  the 
fruits  of  France  and  Italy  arrive  isit  thehigheft  pcr- 
fedlion,  and  all  the  medical  herbs  of  Itily,  Greece, 
and  Egypt,  grow  wild.  Yet  the  climate  is  woo* 
derfully  temperate  and  pleaiknt  in  all  feafons. 
•There  is  commonly  a  greater  variety^  and  always 
a  greater  fertility,  in  Uie  foil,  occa^oned  chiefiy 
by  the  warmth  of  the  circumambient  airi  frequent 
fhovers,  and,  in  cdhibquence  of  both,  being  con- 
tinually impregnated  with  vegetable  falts.  4.  A 
confiderable  advantage  arifes  from  accefltbility  on 
every  fide,  by  which  iflands  are  open  to  receive 
fapplies  from  other  countries,  and  have  the  con- 
veniency  oi  exporting  their  commodities  and  ma* 
nufadures  to  all  markets,  and,  in  comparifcto  of 
the  continent,  at  all  feafons.  The  oppofite  fides 
Of  an  ifland  may,  in  regard  to  commeree,  be  oon- 
fidered  as  two  countries ;  each  has  its  porta,  its 
proper  comnaodities,  its  proper  carrefpomiences; 
m  confequence  of  which,  it  promotes  the  cultiva- 
tion, and  procures  vent  for  the  manu&dures,  of 
a  large  diftrid:  behind  it ;  while  the  intennediate 
midland  i^ace  finds  a  profit  in  that  inland  trade, 
^hich^hde  two  diftrids  fupply.  The  winds  con- 
trary on  one  fide  are  fevourable  on  the  otiicr;  and 
the  fea,  the  common  road  to  both  coafH,  ir  con- 
tinually ploughed  by  veflels  outward  and  homeward 
bound,  which  keeps  up  tha^  adive  and  eoterprK 
fing  fpirit  which  charaderffes  iflandera.  5.  As 
ifland  baa  the  moft  extenfive  and  the  moft  efledu- 
a!  frontier,  on  alt  fides,  fobfifting  for  ever,  with- 
out repairs,  and  without  ocpenfe :  and,  which  b 
ftifl  more,  derives  from  this  very  fitmticra  great 
part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitantSt  and  a  va- 
luable article  in  its  commerce,  from  its  fiflieries. 
It  is  commonly  faid  the  fea  ft  a  mine,  but  its  trea- 
fures  are  more  lafting  and  more  certain,  procured 
by  labour  folely,  and  fit  for  ufe  or  for  lale  as  fooA 
as  procured,  quickly  confiuned,  and  thereby  the 
(burceof  continual  employment  toa  ftout,  hardy, 
laborious  race  of  men,  who  likewife  find  employ- 
ment for  nbmbcn,  and  are  i^  ¥ari4iiia  Ee^>eds 
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^tlserwife  beneficial  membes^  of  thie  communitT* 
The  defence  by  this  natural  barrier  is  not  only 
permaoent,  but  in  every  refpe^  more  to  be  relied 
on,  than  any  that  could  be  rai&d  by  the  fkill  and 
ioduftry  of  men  at.  the  greateft  espenfe.  All  tbefe 
benefits  arc  infur^  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
ifland,  if  they  place  their  hopes  in  the  arduous 
cultivation  of  their  own  country^  bend  alV  their 
endeavours  to  j-aiQng  and  extending  their  com- 
merce, and  put  their  truft  (under  Providence) 
in  the  natural  f^feguard  of  a  hardy  race  of  men 
accuftomed  to  robuft  exercifes*  and  in  ivhat  ne* 
ceflarilj  ariies  from  their  way  of  life,  a  naval  force. 
The  firft  inhabitants  of  iAands  come  in  velfelst  are 
for  a  tittle  dependent  on  the  country  from  whence 
they  came,  arrive  at  ipdependence  by  enlarging 
their  correfpondence ;  and  thus  commerce  is  na- 
tural and  efiential  to  iflanders;  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  that  they  thrive  fo  long  as  they  cultivate  it» 
and  decline  in  proportion  as  it  decays.     See 

CoASTy  §2, 

(5.)  ISI.ANDS,  HAt  of,  a  liay  of  New  Zpaland^ 
at  the,N.  extremity  of  the  moft  northern  of  the 


iflaods  are  frequently  formed  ia  the  South  S^  ii 
by  the  coraline  infers.  On  tills  fubjedt  the  fol* 
lowing  curious  differtation  by  Alexander  Dalrym* 
ple»  £fq.  hath  appeared  in  the  P/iUo/,  Tranjf,  for 
1747.  *'  The(e  iflands  are  generally  long  and  naj;^ 
row ;  they  are  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of  lamly 
inclofing  the  fea  within  it;  generally,  |>erhapsaU 
ways,  with  ibme  ingrefs  at  leaft  to  the  tide ;  com- 
monly with  an  opening  capable  of  receiving  a 
canoe,  and,  frequently  fufficient  to  admit  even  lar* 
ger  veffels.  The  origin  of  thefe  iflands  will  exolain 
their  nature.  What  led  me  firft  to  this  deduoion, 
was  an  obfervation  of  Abdul  Koobin,  a  Sooloo 
pilot,  that  all  the  iflatids  lying  off  the  K£.  coaft  of 
Bomeoi  had  Ihoals  to  the  eaft ward  of  them.  Thefe 
iflands  being  covered  to  the  W.  by  Borneo,  the 
yvinds  from  that  quarter  do  not  attack  them  with 
violence.  But  the  N£.  winds,  tumbling  in  the  bil- 
lows from  /wide  ocean,  heap  up  the  coral  with 
which  thofe  feas  are  Blled.  This,  obvious  after 
ftorms,  is  perhaps  at  all  other  times  impercep- 
tibly effedted.  The  coral  banks,  raifed  ih  the  fame 
manner,  become  dry.  .  Thefe  banks  are  found  of 


two  iflands  fo  named.   In  1779,  M.Dufrefne  Ma-  .  .all  depths,  at  all  diftances  from  flioi^,  entirely  un- 


rion,  with  two  French  floops  under  his  command, 
put  into  this  bay  in  great  diftrefs,  and,  with  %% 
of  his  cseWj  was .  furprifed  and  murdered  by  the 
Datives.    , 

(6.)  Islands,  disquisition  a cs pectin g  thb 
ToaMATion  OF.  Several  naturaUfts  are  of  opini7 
dn,  that  the  iflands  were  formed  at  the  deluge ; 
others  think,  that  there  have  been  new  iflands  form- 
ed by  the  cafting  up  of  valt  hea^s  of  clay,  mud, 
&nd,  &c. ;  others  think  they  have  bt^n  feparated 
from  the  continent  by  violent  ftorms,  inunaations, 
and  earthquakes.  Thefe  laft  have  obfervfed,.  that 
the  Eaft  Indies,  which  at)ound  in  iflands  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  v/orld,'are  likewife  more  an- 
noyed with  Earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightnings,  vol- 
canoes,  &c.  than  any  other  part.  Others  again 
conclude,  that  iflands  are  as  ancient  as  the  worlds 
and  that  there  wrere  fome  at  the  beginning ;  and, 
among  other  arj;uments,  fupport  their  opinion 
from  Gen.  x.  5.  and  other  baflages  of  Scripture. 
Varenius  thinks  that  there  nave  been  iuand^  pro- 
duced each  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  Afcenfion^ 
and  other  iteep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have 
become  fo  by  the  fea  overflowing  their  neighbour- 
ing champaigns;,  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge 
quantities  of  fand,  and  other  terreftriid  matter,  he 
thinka  the  iflaods  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were 
formed.  Sumatra  and  Ceylon,  and  moft  of  the 
Eaft  India  iflands,  he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from 
the  mam  land;  and  concludes»  that  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago  were  formed  in  the  fame  wav, 
imagining  it  probable  that  Deucalion's  flood  might 
coDtribnte  towarda  it.  The  ancients  had  a  notion 
that  Delos,  and  a  few  other  iflands,  role  firom  the 
bottom  of  the  fea;  which,  how  fabulous  foever  it 
may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations.  Se- 
neca takes  notice,  that  the  iflands  Therafia  rofe 
thus  out  of  the  iBgean  fea  in  his  time,  of  which 
the  mariners  were  eye- witnefles.  It  is  indeed  very 
probable,  that  many  iflands  have  exifted  not  only 
from  the  dduge,  but  from  the  creation  of  the 
world;  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of  the  for- 
mation of  iflands  in  all  the  difl!erenl  waj^B  above- 
mentioned.     Another  way,  however,  m  which 


conneded  with  the  land,'and  detached  from  each 
other:  although  it  often  happens  that  they  are  di- 
vided by  a  narrow  gut  without  bottom*  Coral 
banks  alfo  grow,  by  a  quick  progrefllon,  towarda  ^ 
the  furface :  but  the  winds,  heaping  up  the  coral 
from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  thefe  into  iflands.  They  become  gradual- 
ly fliallower ;  and,  when  once  the  fea  meets  with 
refiftance,  the  coral  is  quickly  thrown  up  by  the 
force  of  the  waves  breaking  againft  the  baiik :  and 
hence,  in  the  open  fea,  there  is  fcarce  an  ihftance 
of  a  coral  bank  having  fo  little  water  that  a  lai^e 
fliip  cannot  pafs  over,  but  it  is  alfo  fo  fliallow  that 
a  boat  would  ground  on  it.  I  have  feen  thefe 
coral  banks  in  all  the  ftages ;  fome  in  deq>  water, 
others  with  few  rocks  appearing  above  the  fur- 
face;  fome  juft  formed  mto  iflands,  without  the 
leaft  ai^earance  of  vegetation;  apd  others  from 
fuch  as  have  a  few  weeds  on  the  higheft  part,  to 
thofe  which  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a 
bottoodefsfeaatapiftol-fliotdiftance.  Theloofe 
coral,  rolled  inward  by  the  billows  in  large  pieces, 
will  ground;  and  the  reflux  being  unable  to  carry 
them  away,  they  become  a  bar  to  coagulate  the 
land,  always  found  intermixed  with  coral ;  which 
fand,  being  eafleft  raifed,  will,  be  lodged  at  top. 
When  the  (and-bank  is  raifed  by  violent  ftorms 
beyond  the  reach  ,of  common  waves,  it  becomes 
a  refting  place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  fearch 
of  prey  draws  thither.  -  The  dung,  feathers,  &c« 
increafe  the  foU,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception 
of  accidental  roots,  branches,  and  feed,  eaft  up 
by  the  waves,  or  brought  thither  by  birds.  Thus 
iflands  are  formed:  the  leaves  and  rotten  branches 
intermixing  with  the  (and,  form  in  time  a  black 
mould,  of  which  in  general  tbefe  iflands  confift ; 
more  fiiody  and  lefs  woody ;  and,  when  full  of 
large  trees,  with  a  greater  proportion  bf  mould. 
Cocoa  nuts,  continuing  long  in  the  fea  without 
loGng  their  vegetative  powers,  are  commonly  to 
be  found  in  fuch  iflands ;  particularly  as  they  are 
adapted  to  afl  foils,  whether  fandy,  rich,  or  rocky. 
The  violence  of  the  waves  within  the  tropics 
muft  generally  be  directed  to  two  points,  accord- 

Ing  . 
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Hence  the  illands  formed    ^There  are  many  bhter  {kfings  aw^nft  iflanderx 


iog  to  the  monfoons. 

frpflncoral banks muft  be  hmg  and  narrow,  and 
lie  nearly  in  a  meridional  direction.  For  even 
fuppbfing  the  banks  to  be  ronndt  as  they  feldom 
sue  when  large^  the  fea,  mci^tiRg  moft  refiftance 
in  the  middle,  maft  heave  up  the  matt^  in  greater 
qaantities  there  than  tovtrards  the  extremities  ; 
and,  by  the  fame  rule^  the  ends  will  generally  be 
open,  or  at  leait  loweft.  They  win  atfo  com- 
monly have  foundings  tbetey  as  the  remains  of 
the  bankf  not  accumulated,  will' be  under  water. 
Where  the  coral  banks  are  not  ekpofed  to  the 
Common' monfoon,  they  will  alter  their  diredion ; 
and  be  either  round,  extending  the  parallel,  or  be 
of  irrbgular  forms,  according  to  accidental  cir- 

'  cumftances.  The  interior  parts  of  thefe  illands 
being  fea,  fometimes  form  harbours  capable  of  re- 
ceiving Teflels  of  fome  burthen,  and,  I  beKcve,  al- 
ways abound  greatly  with  fifii;  and,  fuch  as  I 
haTe  feen,  with  turtle  graft  and  other  fea  plants, 
particularly  one  ipecies,  called  by  the  Sooloos 
gfunmyy  which  grows  in  flttle  globules,  and  ia 
fomewhat  pungent,  as  well  as  acid,  to  the  tafte. 
i;^  need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  thdib 
iflands  only  are  the  places  to  exped  foundings ; 
and  they  commonly  have  a  (hallow  fpit  running 
out  from  each  point.  Abdul  Roobin's  obferva- 
tion  points  out  another  circomftance,  which  may 
Be  ufeful  to  nairigators;  by  confideration  of  thfe 
winds  to  which  any  illands  are  moft  expofed;  to 
ftxtm  a  probable  conjedure  which  fide  has  deepeft 
water ;  and  f\rom  a  view  which  fide  has  the  (hoal^ 

^  an  idol  nftay  be  formed  which  winds  rage  with 

"  moft  violence/'    See  Cok.alliiva. 

(7.)  IsLAHDs,  Floatimg*  Hiftory  abounds 
with  accounts  of  floating  iflands;  but  the  greateft 
part  of  them  are  either  nJfe  or  exaggerated.  What 
we  generally  fee  of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the 
concretibn  of  the  lighter  and  more  vifcous  matter 
floating  on  the  furfzce  of  the  water  in  cakes ;  and, 
with  the  roots  of  the  plants,  forming  congeries  of 
difierent  fizes,  which  not  being  fixed  to  the  ihore 
in  aiiy  part,  are  blown  about  by  the  winds  and 
float  OB  the  furfaoe.  Thefe  are  generally  found 
in  lakes,  where  they  a^  confined,  and,  in  procefs 
of  time,  fome  of  them  acouire  a  confiderable  fize. 
Seneca  tells  us  of  many  or  thefe  fioatine  iflands  in 
Italy;  and  fome  later  writers  have  deicribed  not 
a  few  of  them  in  other  places.  But  however  true 
thefe  accounts  mi^ht  have  been  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  very  few  proofs  of  their  au- 
thenticity are  now  to  be  found ;  the  floating  iflands 
having  either  difappeared,  or  b^  fo  fixed  to  the 
fides  as  to  make  a  part  of  the  fliore.  Pliny  tells 
OS  of  a  great  ifland  which  at  one  time  fwam 
about  in  tiie  lake  Cutilia  in  the  country  of  Read* 
oum^  which  was  difcovered  to  the  old  Romans 
by  a  miracle;  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  fn  Xy« 
dia  there  were  feveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their  foun- 
dations, that  every  little  accident  fliook  and  re- 
moved them. 
(8.)  Islands  of  Icb.  See  Ics-Islands. 
*  ISLANDER.  «./.  [from  tpand.  Pronounce 
slander*]  An  inhabitant  of  a  country  furrounded 
by  water.*-* We,  as  all  tflmndirSf  are  lunares,  or  the 
moon's  men.    Camden, — 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  ijkmden 
.    By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefeace.  Shah 


m  general;  reprefenting  them  as  fierce,  treache^ 
rous,  and  unhofpitable :  thofe  who  live  on  the  con- 
Hnent  have  fuch  frequent  intercourse  with  men 
of  difleient  religions  and  languages,  that  they  be* 
come  more  kind  than  thofe  who. are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  an  ifland.-   Addifon*s  FreeboUer. — 
'     The  native  iJUmders  alone  their  care,      P<^^ 
JSU[Y,  or  It AV.    See  ^a,  N»  x. 
(i:)  ♦  ISLE".  >!./  n/le,  Fr.  injula^  Latin.    Pro- 
nounce tie,}    r .  An  ifland  j  a  country  furrounded 
bywater.-**- 

THfe  hiftalmient  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  feat,rotra1  of  this  famous  ^.  SJbai.  R,  IH. 
Seas  flr^hi'd  with*  gore  I  fing,  advent'nma  toil, 
Atid  ht)W  thefe  monters  did  di&rm  an  ^. 

Wailer. 
%.  [Written,  I  think,  corruptly  for  oik,  from  asle» 
French,  from  ala^  Lat.  the  ai/e  being  probably  at 
firft  only  a  wing  or  fide  walk.  It  may  com^  like- 
wife  from  aUee,  French,  a  walk.}  A  long  walk  ia 
a  church  or  public  building. — 

0*er  Uie  twilight  groves  and  duiky  caves. 

Long* founding  ^es  and  intermingled  graves, 

'  Black  melancholy  fits.  Popcm 

(a.)  Isle,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep..  of  Tarn, 

5  miles  SW.  oft>aillac,  and  13  NNE.  of  Touloufe. 

(3.)  Isle  Adam,  a  town  of  France,  wiUi  a  hand* 

fome  caftle  on  the  Oife,  3  miles  from  Beaumont, 

and  %o  ftom  Paris.    Lon.  %.  13.  B.    Lat.  49.  7.  I^. 

•  (4.)  Isle  akd  Vilaine.     See  Illi,  N*  3, 
Rennes  is  the  capital  of  the  department. 

(5.)  Isle  Aumont,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
dept  of  Aubfe,  6  miles  S.  of  Troyes. 
(6.)  Isle  Bouchard.    See  BoucRAaTb 

•  (7.)  litt  BouiN.    See  Boum. 

(8.)  Isle  de  Dieu.  See  Diiu,  N®  3.  An  at- 
tempt waa  made  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  in 
1794,  and  a  flew  troops  of  Britifli  and  French  emi- 
grants were  landed  on  this  iflandy  but  it  moved 
fruitlefs. 

(9.)  Isle  ds  Noe,  a  town  of  France,  m  the 
dep.  of  Gers,  5  miles  N.  of  Mirande. 

(10.)  Isle  Dodon,  or  |  a  town  of  France  ia 

(xo.)  Isle  en  Doooit,  ^the  dep.  of  Upper 
Garonne,  z8  miles  NNE.  of  St  Gaudeus. 

(xx.)  Isle  Jqvrdain,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Gers,  and  late  province  of  Armagnac,  in 
an  ifland  of  the  Save,  8  miles  N.  of  Lombez* 
Lon.  X.  %.  £.    Lat.  43. 40.  N. 

(i».)  IsLC  Jourdain,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  ofVienne,  14  miles  SSS*  of  Poitierfc  Lon. 
18.  ax.  £.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  46.  X4.  N* 

(13.)  Isle  Madame,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  oi  Lower  Cbarente,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Charente,  7  miles  W.  of  Rochefort. 

(14.)  Isle  of  Beeves,  a  fertile  ifland,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bay  of  Campeachy,  17  miles 
long,  8  broad»  and  abounding  in  catt|e  and  fruits, 

(X5.)  Isl^  of  Dogs.    See  Docs,  Isls  of. 

(16.)  Isle  of  France,  one  of  the  la  ci-devant 
governments  of  France. .  See  France,  N^  IL  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ptcardy,  W.  by  Nor- 
inandy,  S.  by  the  Orleannois,  and  £.  by  Cham* 
pagne.  It  was  about  90  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  fertile ;  and  it 
abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  fruits. 

4x70  Isle  of  France,    See  MIauritios. 

(x8.)  IsM 
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(iB.)  btB  Rquss£,  a  town  of  the  Freoch  re^   of  cbalvbeate  water,  in  a  veiy  pleafiuit  gardeD> 
public,  in  Corfica,  36  milc«  8W.  of  Baftia  — t-^-t-  ^--  i-- a_  .. ,   . , 


(19.)  Isle  tua  leDoubs,  a  town  of  Prance, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Doubs,  4$  miles  NE.  of  ClervaL 

JSLElif  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony. 

ISLEBIANS,  in  eccIeQaftical  hiftory,  a  name 
given  to  thofe  who  adopted  the  Tentiments  of  a 
Lutheran  divine  of  Saxony,  called  John  Agricola, 
a  difciple  and  companion  of  Luther,  a  native  of 
IsLEB,  whence  the  name;  who  interpreting  li* 
teralty  (bme  of  the  precepts  of  St  Paul  with  re* 
gard  to  the  Jewtfh  law,  declaimed  againft  the  law 
and  the  neceffity  of  good  works.  See  Aoricola 
John,  and  Aktimomians, 

ISLET.  ». /  a  fmall  ifland. 

ISLETTES  LEs  Oranim,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Meufe,  3  miles  W«  of  Clermont* 

ISLEWORTH,  a  large  pariih  and  yillage  in 
Middlefez,  9  miles  W.  of  London,  on  the  Thames. 
Sion  Houfe,  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  duke  oi 
Koithnmb^land,  feveral  handCbme  villas,  and  the 
S.  fide  of  Hounflow,  are  in  this  pariih.  Lon.  o. 
i4-  W.    Lat.  51.  ^9.  N. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  on  the  N. 
fide  of  Londmi,  to  which  it  is  almoft  contiguous. 
It  appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin ;  and  in  the  con- 
queror's time  was  written  Isledon,  or  Ibbndon. 
The  chnrch  is  one  of  the  prebends  of  St  PSaul's ; 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  which  a  certain  precinft 
helongs^  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting 
adminiftrations.  The  church  was  a  Gothic  ftruc* 
tore,  ereded  in  1503,  and  ftood  till  1751,  whoi 
the  inhabitants  applied  to  parliament  for  leave  to 
rebuild  it,  and  foon  after  erededthe  prefent  ftrue- 
ture,  which  isavery  fubftantial  brick  edifice,  tboagh 
it  does  not  want  an  air  of  lightnefs.  It  has  about 
ftooo  houfes  including  the  Upper  and  Lower  HoU 
loways,  3  fides  of  Newington  Green»  and  part  of 
KingOand,  on  the  road  to  Ware.     The  White 


which  tor  fopie  years  was  conftantly  attended  by 
the  princefs  Amelia,  and  many  perfon^  o(  quality, 
who  drank  the  waters.,  To  this  place,  which  b 
called  Nfw  Tmhridge  JVelhy  many  people  reibrt, 
during  fummer,  the  price  of  drinking  the  waters 
being  los.  6d.  for  the  feafon.  Near  this  is  a 
houfe  of  entertainment  called  SftddUr^i  Welltf 
where,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  i^ple  are 
amufed  with  rqpe-dancing,  tumbling,  pantomiqMS, 

&C. 

(z.)  ISLIP,  a  town  of  Oxfordihire,  ^6  miles 
from  London,  noted  for  the  birth. and  baptifin  of 
Edward  the  ConfefTor.    By  the  la^e  inlaiid  navi* 

Eation,  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Ato- 
?7,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Seveijn, 
Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &;c.  which  navigadoo» 
including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles, 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York, 
Lanqifter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Stafford,  War« 
wick,  Leioefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c.  It  has 
a  good  market  for  flieep,  and  fome  remains  of  aa 
ancient  palace,  (aid  to  have  been  king  Etbelred's* 
Here  is  a  charity  fchooL  The  chapel  wherein  Bd? 
ward  was  baptized,  ftood  at  a  (mall  diftance  N« 
from  the  chnrch,  is  (till  called  the  king's  chipd» 
was  entirely  defecrated  daring  Ci:omwell'a  iifur- 
pation,  and  converted  to  the  meaoeft  a(es  of  a 
nrm^vard ;  at  prefent  it  has  a  roo{  of  thatch.  It 
is  buih  of  (tone  15  yarjds.  Ions,  and  7  broad,  and 
retajns  traces  of  the  arches  of  an  oblong  window 
at  the  eaft  end*  This  oianor  was  given  by  j^d- 
ward  the  Conieflbr  to  Weftminfter  abbey,  tp 
which  it  (till  belongs. 

(sO  IsLip,  a  village  in  Northampton(hue. 

\y)  IsLiP,  a  town(hip  of  New  York,  in  Suf- 
folk county,, Long  Idand.    It  has  609  citizens. 

ISMAEL,  or  >  a  ftrpng  town  of. Turkey  in  £u- 

IsMAiL,       .5  i^op^  in  Befianbia.  Ifwas  taken 


Conduit-houfe,  fo  called  from  a  White  ftone  con-    b^  ftorm,  b^  the  Ruflians,  00  ttitt  2sd  of  Dec. 
duit  that  ftands  before  the  entrance,  has  handfome  j  ^^  •-  i--- ^  ^l_.  ..^ .  ,^       ^ 

gardens  with  good  walks,  and  two  large  rooms 
for  the  entertainment  of  company.  In  the  SW. 
part  of  this  village  is  that  noble  refervoir,  im- 
properly called  New-river  Htad}  though  they 
are  only  two  bafons,  which  reoeiTe  that  river  from 
Hertfora(hire,  and  whence  the  water  is  thrown  by 
an  engine  into  the  company's  pipes  for  the  fupply 
of  London.  In  the  red  moat  on  the  N.  fide  of 
thefe  bafons,  called  Six- Acre  Fields  from  the  con- 
tents of  it,  which  is  the  third  field  beyond  the 
White  Conduit,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  for- 
tre(s  inclo(ed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  can)p  u(ed  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus  after  his  retreat  (which  Tacituk  men- 
tions] from  London,  before  he  (allied  tbence»  and 
routed  the  Britons  under  their  queen  Boadicea ; 
and  that  which  is  vulgarly,  but  erroneoufly,  call- 
ed Jack  Straw* s  eqJiUf  in  a  fquare  place  in  the 
SW.  angle  of  the  field,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
feat  of  the  Roman  general's  praetorium  or  tent. 
In  this  pariih  are  two  charity  (chools ;  one  found- 


1790 :  and,  it  is  faid,  that  the  long  fiege,  and  the 
capture,  did  not  coft  them  lefs  than  xoiooo  men. 
Th^  moft  (hocking  part  of  the  tianOsaion  is,  that 
the  garrifon  (whofe  bravery  merited,  and  would 
have  received  from  a  generous  foe,  the  higheft 
honoorO  were  maflacred  in  cold  blood  by  the 
mercilefs  Ruffians,  to  the  amount,  by  their  own 
account,  of  30,000  men :  and  the  place  was  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  the  brutal  foldiery.  Ifimail 
is  feated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Danube,  140  mUes 
S.  by  W.  of  Bender. .  Loo.  99.  30.  £•  Lat.  45« 
II.  N. 

ISMAELINS.    See  Assassins,  §  i,  a. 

ISM  Allah.    See  AaABiAMS,  §  16. 

ISMANING,  a  town  and  county  of  Bavaria^ 
on  the  Ifer,  8  nailss  NNE.  of  Munich. 

ISMARUS,  a  town  of  the<:icooes  in  Thrace, 
giving  name  to  a  lake.  In  Virgil  it  i4  called  If- 
mara.  Servius  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  mountain  of 
Thrace,  on  which  Orpheus  dwelt. 

ISMID,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Caramania.' 
IsMiD,  or  IsNiKMio,  a  town  of  Afiatic 


ed  in  16 1 3  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  for  educating  Turkey^on  a  bay  of  the  fea  of  Marmora,  fuppofed 

30  children.     This  foundation,  with  a  row  of  to  have  been  the  ancient  Nicombdia,  capital  of 

alms-houies,  ai'e  under  the  care  of  the  brewers  Bithynia.    It  is  45  miles  ESE.  of  Conftantinople. 

company.    Here  is  an  hofpital  with  its  chapel,  I6NARDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  naooo^ 

and  a  work-houie  for  the  poor.  There  is  a  fpring  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 

•  plants ; 
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fAants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  racking  under 
the  17th  order,  CalycantbennB.  There  is  no  corol- 
la ;  the  calyx  is  quadrifid ;  the  capfule  qaadfUo- 
cular,  and  girt  with  tlje  calyx. 

ISNIC9  or  IsNiK,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey  in 
Katolia,  with  a  Greek  archbiftiop's  fee.  It  is  the 
mncient.Nice,  See  Nice,  N^  i.  Nothing  re^ 
mains  of  its  ancient  fplendor  but  an  ^quedud. 
The  Jews  inhabit  the  greateft  part  of  it ;  and  it  is 
ieated  in  a  country  fertile  in  com  and  excellent 
wine.    Lon.  30.  9.  E.    Lat.  47. 15-  N. 

ISNY9  •  an  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  in  Algow : 
feated  on  the  Ifny.    Lon.9.io.  E.  Lat.  47*  33* N. 

(i.)  ISOCHRONAL,  adj.  is  applied  to  fuch 
Vibrations  of  a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time ;  as  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings 
of  the  fame  pendulum  are,  whether  the  arches  it 
defcribes  are  (horter  or  longer. 

(a.)  Isochronal  Linb»  that  in  which  a  heavy 
body  is  fuppoied  to  defcend  without  any  accele- 
ration. 

ISOCRATESi  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of 
Greece^  was  born  at  Athens,  A.  A.  C.  He  was 
the  fon  of  Theodoras,  who  had  enriched  himfelf 
by  making  muQcal  inftruments,  and  gave  his  fon 
a  liberal  education.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Pro- 
dicns,  Gorgias;  and  other  great  orators.  He  en- 
deavoured at  firft  to  declaim  in  public,  but  with- 
out fuc<iefs4  be  therefore  contented  himfelf  with 
inftru^ing  his  fcholars,  and  making  private  ora- 
tions. He  alwa^  (bowed  great  love  for  his  coun- 
try ;  and  being  informed  of  the  lofs  of  the  battle 
of  Cberonea,  he  abftained  four  days  from  eating, 
and  died,  aged  98.  There  are  fttlt  extant  21  of 
his  orations,  which  are  admired,  and  have  been 
tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  by  Wolfius. 
Ifocrates  excelM  in  thejuftnefs  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  elq^anic^  of  his  expreiDons.  There  are 
alfo  nine  letters  attributed  <to  him. 

I60ETES,  in  botany  ;'  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  filicesy  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
claft  of  plants.  The  antherx  of  the  male  flower 
are  within  the  bafe  of  the  frons  or  leaf.  The  cap- 
fule of  the  female  flower  is  bilocuiar,  and  within 
the  bafe  of  the  leaf. 

(x.)  ISOLA,  a  iea-port  town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra,  with  a  biihop's  fee ;  15  miles  SE.  of 
St  Severina.    Lon.  7.  33.  E.    Lat.  39.  i.  N. 


(a.  I  IsoLA,  a  river  of  Germany  in  Tirol. 

(^)  IsoLA,  atqwn  of  Auftria,  now  m  the  power 
of  France,  16  miles  ^.  of  Capo  d'  Iftria,  feated 
on  an  ifthmus  that  runs  far  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
produces  the  famous  Ribolla  wine. 

(4.)  IsoLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  di  La- 
¥ora,  3  miles  S.  of  Sofa. 

(5.)  IsoLA  DELLA  scALA,  a  townof  the  Italian 
republici  in  the  dep.  of  the  Mincio,  and  diftridt 
^Verona,  (late  proV.  of  the  Veronefe)  13  miles  S. 
of  Venma-It  wasthe  head  quarters  of  the  French, 
on  the  tsth  April  1799,  ^^i>  ^^^  ^^^  attacked 
by  the  Auftrians  underGen.  Kray,  and,  after  a  moft 
obftinate  refiftance,  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  i{ 
cannonSf  39  waggons,  7  ftandards,  and  sooo  men. 

(6.)  Isoi^A,  Mo)iT£  DE,  a  tra6t  of  mountainous 
land  in  Italy,  dep«  of  the  Mincio,  and  diftridt  of 
Verona,  (ci-devant  Veronefe),  9  miles  long  and  five 
broads  contaioing  feveral  villages. 
.   iSOLACaO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ifland 


and  dept.  of  Corfica,  38  miles  K.  of  Porto  Vec- 
chio,  and  39  SSE.  of  Corte. 

ISOLETTA,  a  town  of  luly  in  Che  dep.  of 
the  Mella,  and  late  prov.  of  Brefciano,  15  miles  S. 
of  Brefcia. 

ISOMBRES.    See  Insubri. 

ISONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia. 

♦  ISOPERIMETRICAL.  n.f.  t««^#-,  «f,,  and 
M»»'f«»0  In  geometry,  are  fuch  figures  as  have 
ecjual  perimeters  or  circumferences,  of  which  the 
circle  is  the  greateft.    Harris. 

ISOPYRUM,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  cLiis  cf 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  46th  order,  Multifiliqua.  There  is  no  calyx, 
but  5  petals ;  the  nedtaria  trifid  and  tubular ;  the 
caplnles  recurved  and  potyfpermous. 

ISORDSKICK,  or  Fxrotza,  a  town  of  Senrla* 
14  miles  SE.  of  Belgrade. 

♦  ISOSCELES,  n.f  [ifofceks  Fr.  tit  eqmangulur 
triangle.]  That  which  hath  only  two  (idea  equal. 
Harris. 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it, 
SrAUHAWN,  the  capital  of  Periia,  is  fituatcd  in 
the  province  of  Irac  Agemi,  or  Perfia  Proper, 
upon  the  ruins,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  of  the  an- 
cient HfiCATOMPYLOs,  or,  as  othets  think,  of 
the  Afpa  ot  Ptolemy.  Moft  of  the  eaftern  aftro- 
iiomers  and  geographers  place  it  in  Lat.  32.  25. 
•N.  Lon.  86.  40.  E.  It  ftands  on  a  very  eztenfive 
plain,  furrounded  by  mountains ;  and  has  8  dif- 
-trids  belonging  to  it,  that  contain  about  40c 
'  towns  and  villages.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the 
mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  fine  temperature 
of  the  air^  all  confpire  to  render  Ifpahan  one  ol 
the  moft  delightful  cities  in  the  world.  The  city 
is  of  no  groat  antiquity ;  and  the  two  parts  into 
which  it  is  ^ividcd,preferve  the  two  names  of  con- 
tiguous towns,  from  the  jundtton  of  which  it  was 
formed.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  neighbourhood,  bear  an  hiveterate  anti- 
pathy to  eai|h  other ;  which  they  difcover  on  aH 
public  occafions.  Spauhawn  owes  the  glory  it 
now  polfefles  to  the  great  Shaw  Abas ;  who,  after 
the  conqueft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lar  and  Onnus, 
made  it  the  capital  of  bis  empire,  between  1620 
and  1628.  The  mountains,  with  which  it  is  fur- 
rounded,  defend  it  alike  from  the  fnhtj  heats  of 
fummer  and  the  piercing  winds  of  wmter ;  and 
the  plain  on  which  it  ftands  is  watered  by  feversrf 
rivers,  which  are  very  falubnous.  See  Zkkde- 
aouD.  The  extent  of  Spauhawn  is  not  lefs  than 
20  miles  within  the  walls;  which  are  of  earth, 
poorly  built,  and  fa  covered  with  houfes  and 
ihaded  with  gardens,  that  in  many  places  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  difcover  them.  The  Perfians  were  wont 
to  fay,  Sfaubawn  ni^gehon,  u  e.  Spauhawn  is  half 
the  world.  Sir  John  Chardin  fays,  that  though 
fome  reckoned  11,000,000  inhablunts  in  it,  be 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  more  populous  than  Lor^- 
don.  At  a  diftance,  the  city  is  not  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed ;  for  many  of  the  ftreets  being  adorned 
with  plantaios,'  and  every  houfe  having  its  gar- 
den, the  whole  looks  like  a  wood.  The  ftreets  m 
general  are  neither  broad  nor  convenient ;  there 
being  three  great  evils  which  attend  them ;  viz. 
X.  Being  built  on  common  fewers,  thefe  are  fre- 
quently broke  up,  whibh  is  very  dangerous,  as 
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moft  people  are  on  lipcp;bap% :  %.  There  are  many 
pit8  in  thein>  which  are  not  kfs  dangerous;  j. 
The  people  empty  all  their  ordure  from  the  topa 
of  their  houfe9:  Qiis  indeed  is  in  ibme  measure 
qualified  by  the  drynefs  cf  the  air,  and  by  iti  be- 
ing quickly  removed  by  tbje  pcafants  to  dung 
their  ^undg.  .There  art  ^  qr  lo  gates  befidea 
pofteros.    The  three  principal  luburbs  aAhexed 
to  it  are,  Abas-Abadt  built  by  Shah  Aba^ » and  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  Tauris ;  Julfa»  liyhabit^ 
bjracoloay  of^^Armj^nlans*  called  l^yToipe  Ne^v 
JuJ/of  to  olAiDguIth  it  from  the  anc^mt  city  of 
that  name,  (ituated  in  Arn^enia,  uppo  the  Abases, 
whence  the  original  inhabitants  of  New  Julfa 
were  brpi^ght ;  pd  Ghebr-Abad,  or>  as  the  A- 
rabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr-Jiad^  the  Ilreet  of  the 
magiansy  occupied  by  the  profeflSr^  of  .magifm^ 
or  the  relij^on  of  the  ancient  Peruana.   The  tj^ep- 
deroud  feparatea  the  city  of  Ifpahan  and  Abbas- 
Abad  frbip  Jul^  and  Ghebr>Abad.  This  citvhas 
fufiered  ^teatl^  fi6ce  the  commencieroent  or  the 
dreadfiil  yiebelUon  in  fj^i »  the  ^hole  kingdom 
(rom  that  period,  till  a  few  yej^r^  ^0,  ba?ipg  been 
aimoft  a  cootinu/;d  f(penp  of  confuiion  and  blood- 
ihed.    A  celebrated  modem  trayelle;*,  vflio  was 
oa  the  ^ot,  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jijilfa, 
a  kw  years  before  the  above  revolution,  amount- 
.ed  to  30,oop  fouls ;  had  13  churches,  j^nd  s^bove 
looptieftss  and  paid  the  Perfian  court  aooto- 
m^s  yearly  for  the  fiee  exercife  of  thdr  religion : 
that  fome  of  the  flreets  were  broad  and  handfome, 
planted  with  trees,  ^ving  canals  and  fpunfains 
in  the  0^14411^3  others  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
arched  a-top ;  ottief^  a^^i  though  extreniely  n^- 
rjw,  ^  w^  as  tiiromg  apd  winding  ma^iy  ways, 
were  of  an  iocreoibJe  length,  and  refembled  fb 
many  lajiyriaths:  thaty'j^t  ^  Ipaall  (lUl^nce  from 
the  town,  there  wece  public  walks  adorned  with 
plane  trees  00  either  hand,  apd  ways  paved  wit^ 
Uones,  fountains,  and  ciilerns:  that  there  were 
above  100  caravWerjis  for  the  ufc  of  merchants 
■lad  travellers,  many  of  which  were  built  by  the 
kings  and  nobility  of  Periia :  that  as  little  rain  fell 
there,  the  ftreets  mre  Aiequently  full  of  dull, 
which  rendered  the  city  difagreeable  during  fum- 
u:er:  that  the  citizens,  however,  to  make  this 
iDconvenieoce  more  tolerable,  uf(^d  to  water  the9i 
vrheo  the  weather  yrz»  warmer  than  ufual :  that 
there  was  a  caftie  in  the  eafter^i  pairt  of  the  town^ 
which  the  citizens  looked  upon  as  impregnable, 
in  which  the  public  iponey,  and  moft  of  the  mil- 
iary ftores^  were  iaid  to  be  kept :  th^t  notwith- 
Aaoding  the  baths  and  caravanibras  were  al^oft 
Innumerable,  there  was  not  one  public  hofpltal : 
that  moft  of  the  public  buildings  were  rather  neaf 
than  magnilicent,  though  the  gteat  nieydan  or 
market-place,  the  royaTpal^i^  (which  is  thre^ 
quarters  of  a  league  ip  cirpui^fcrepce),  and  the  al- 
ley denominated  ToAer-hg  adjoining  to  it,  made 
a  very  gr^nd  appeara^cp :  thf  t  the  former  con- 
tained the  roy^fmof^uej  the.bujlding  denomi* 
'Hited  kfijufiricb^  )vhei;e  ail  loijts  %i  foreign  tommo- 
aities  were  expofed  tp  fiMei  a^  \hp  mint,  fty^^J 
by  the  Perfians  Jtrra-kbonehy  yjt^l^  the  current 
inoney  of  tfaejbingAoq^  iwrgs  cpiiyd ;  that  befides 
the  native  Peri|a9s,  tlM;re  were  then  in  Ifpahaa 
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or  Lefgces ;  with  a  conGderable  number  of  £ng» 
liih,  Dutch,  Pdrtugueie,  and  a  few  French :  that 
tjie  Capuchins,  bardfooted  Carmelites,  Jefuits,  Do- 
minicans, and  Auitin  friars,  had  likewife  their  coii- 
vents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make  any 
converts ;  and  that  there  were  above  loomolques 
and  public  colleges.  But  fince  the  fatal  period 
above-mentioned,  the  fubui1>  of  Julfa  was  aimoft 
totally  abandoned  by  the  Armenians.  The  go- 
vernment of  Ifpahan,  %i  leagues  long  aa4  as  many 
broad,  comprehending  feveral  diftri^ts,  moft  of 
them  formerly  well  peopled,  appeared  not  many 
^ears  ago  little  better  than  a  deiert ;  moft  of  the 
mhabitazkts  of  that  fertile  and  delightful  tra6t  be- 
ing f)ed  and  difperfed.  Multitudes  had  taken  a 
precarious  refiige  in  the  mountains  of  Loriftan, 
between  Ifp|tiaa  and  Sufter,  whofe  lands  were 
left  untilled,  and  their  houles  mouldered  into 
];^ins.  In  (hort,  all  the  diftreffes  of  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  war,  or  the  invaiion  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
could  not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ifpahan  in- 
to greater  mifery,  than  the  victories  of  their  tyran- 
nical monarch  I^adir  Shah,  who  (een^d  more  fo- 
licitous  to  humble  his  own  fubjedts  than  his  ene- 
cdies.    See  Persia. 

ISPANHAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
{«ozere,  4^  miles  KK£*  of  Florae. 
"  ISPERLICK,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Servia. 
ISPIDA,  in  ornithology.    See  Alcedo,  $  s. 
(I.  x.)  ISJtAEL,  Ifrom  irw,  and  ^m,  Heb.  f.  e. 
prevailing  in  the  Lord.]    The  name  which  the 
angel  gave  Jacob,  after  having  wreftled  with  him 
all  night  at  Mahanaim  or  Pennel.    Qen.  zzxii^ 
I,  a,  and  28,  29, 30,  and  Hofea  xii.  3 

(2.)  Israel  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  people  of  Ifrael, 
or  the  whole  defcendants  of  Jacob,  as  well  as  for 
the  kingdom  of  Jfrael,  or  of  the  Ten  Tribes  diftin^ 
from  the  kingdom  6f  Judah*  In  both  thefe  en- 
larged fenfes  it  is  here  ufed  in  the  following  brief 
chronological  lifts  of  the  Judges  ($  3.)  and  Kings 
(^  4.)  of  IfraeL  The  Ifraelites  had  no  king  of 
their  nation  till  Saul,  except  the  ihort-lived  ufur- 
per  Abimelech.  Before  that  they  were  governed, 
at  firft  by  elders,  as  iq  Egypt ;  then  by  princes  Of 
Cod^s  appointment,  as  Mofes  and  Jofhua ;  then 
by  judges,  and  laft  of  all  by  kings.  ' 

(3.)  Israel,  Chromological  JList  of  thb' 

AiM.      Judges  an^  servitudes  of. 

2453-  Mofes  led  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt. 

S493*  Mofes  died,  aged  lao. 

2510.  Jofliua  died,  after  judging  I&rael  17  yearsp 
aged  no.       « 

2525.  The  elders  governed  for  about  15  years. 

%Sl%*  An  anarchy  of  about  7  years,  during  which 
the  hiftory  of  Micah,  theconqueft  of  Laifh^ 
by  the  Danites,  and  the  civil  war  between 
the  II  tribes  and  Benjamin  took  place. 

S531.  The  firft  fervitude  under  Cufban-iifhathaimt 
king  of  Mefopotamia,  which  lafted  %  years. 

2539.  QthJEiiel  delivered  lirael  in  the  40th  year  ^- 
ter  peace  was  eftablifhed  by  Jofbua. 

2579.  A  peace  of  about  4o^eari,  from  the  deli- 
verance by  Othniel.  *         , 

2i97.  The  ad  ler.vitude  under  E^lon  king  of  the 
Moabites,  lafted  i^  years. 

2597.  Ehud  delivers  Ifrael,  and  governs  60  Tears. 

26i7«  Shamgar  governed  lirael»  and  the  I^d  had 
Aaa  peace 
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peace  till  the  8oth  year  after  the  deliverance    3171. 
^rJtf.  byEhud.  3188. 

267 7.  The  3d  fervitiidc,  under  the  Capaanites,  be-    3219. 

fan,  and  lafted  20  years.  .  3129. 

,.      ).eborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelitcs,    3229 
and  govern  40  years.  3239, 

2737.  The  4th  fervitudc  under  the  Midtahitcs, '  3241, 
which  lafted  7  years.  3261. 

a  744.  Gideon  delivers  Ifrael,  and  governs  40  years. 
a784*.Abimelech  made  king  by  the Shechemites. 

2787.  He  IS  killed  at  the  ficge  of  Thebez. 

2788.  Tola  governs  23  years. 
a8ii.  Jair  governs  22  years. 
51815.  The  5th  fervitude  under  the  Pliiliftincs  and 

^  Amnionites,  which  lafted  18  years. 
2833'  The  death  of  Jair. 

^833^  Jepbthah,  chofen  head  of  th«  Ifraelites,  de- 
feats the  Ammonites,  and  governs  6  years. 
2639.  Jepbthah  dies. 
a839.  Ibzan  i)f  Bethelcm,  by  the  Rabbis  reckoned 

the  fame  with  Boaz,  governs  7  years. 
9846,  Eton  governs  10  years. 
2856.  Abdon  judges  Ifrael  8  years. 
2864.  The  6th  fervitudc  under  the  Philiftines,  be- 
gan, which  lafted  49  years. 
2864.  £H  the  high  prieft  governed  24  years,  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  fervitude .  under  the 
Philiftines. 
2867.  Samfon  defends  and  judges  Ifrael  20  years. 
2887.  The  death  of  Samfon,  who  ji:»lged  Ifrael 
during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high-prieft, 
according  to  fome ;  but  Alftedius  and  others 
make  Eli  the  fucceflbr  of  Samfon. 
28^8:.  The  death  of  EU,  and  beginning  of  Samuel^s 

government. 
2909.  Saul  ele^cd  king. 
(4.)  Israel,  Chronological  List  op  the 
Kings  of. 
2909.  Saul,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites,  reign- 
ed 40  years. 
2949*  Iftibofheth,  his  fon,  fucceeded,  and  reigned 

7 "years  over  part  of  Ifrael. 
2934.  David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel,  but  did 
not  erfjoy  the  regal  power  till  the  death  of 
Saul  in  29491  ^"d  was  not  acknowledged 
king  of  all  Jfrael  tilt  after  the  death  of  Ifh- 
^   bofheth',  io  2956. 
29^.  David  died,  aged  70. 
2990-  Solomon  fucceeded.    He  had  received  the 

royal  un^ion  in  1989. 
3029.  Solomon  died,  after  reigning  40  years.   Af- 
ter his  death,  the  kingdom  was  divided ; 
and  the  ten  tribes  having  rhofen  Jeroboam  for 
their  king,  Rehoboam  reigned  only  over  the 
tribes  of  Judah  andBenjamin.  SeeJuDAH. 
3051.  Jcroboani  I.  died,  after  reigning  %%  years. 
305 !•  Nadab  reigned  two  years. 
3053.  Baaflia,  24  years. 
3077.  Elah,  two  years.  • 

Zimri,  feven  days. 
3019.  Omri  reigned  12  years.    lie  had  a  compe- 
titor,  Tibni,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed. 
3091.  Ahab  reigned  22  years. 
3 1 13.  Ahaaiah,  his  fon,  two  years. 
3115.  Jehoram  fucceeded  his  brother,  reigned  i» 

years,  and  was  killed  in  3127. 
3127.  Jehu  reigned  28  years. 
StsS'  Jchoahaz  reigned  17  years. 
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Joafh  reigned  16  years. 

Jeroboam  II,  41  years, 

Zachariah,  Gx  noonths. 

Shallum  reigned  one  month. 

Menaheiti,  lo  years. 

Pekahtah,  two  years. 

Pekah,  20  years,,  from  3241  to  3261. 

Hofhea  feigned  9  years,  from  3261 1032 :c. 

(II.)  Is9,AEi'>  Manajfeb  bek,  a  learned  Jewifti 
/  phyfician  of  the  1 7th  century,  who  vifitcd  England, 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  offered  him  2oo,ocol. 
on  condition  that  the  Jews  fhouM  be  naturalized, 
and  have  St  Paurs  for  a  fynagogue ;  but  the  pro- 
testor, after  Indulging  him  with  hopes  for  fome 
time,  at  laft  refiifed.  Ifrael  wrote  ^eral  bocU 
in  defence  of  the  Jews. 

ISRAELITES,  the  defcendants  of  Ifrael,  who 
were  at  flrft  called  Hebrews,  from  Heber,  on? 
of  their  anceftors,  (fee  Heber)*  or  from  Abrahan% 
who  came  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates; 
afterwards  Ifraelites^  from  Ifrael  the  patriarch; 
and  laftly  Jenvs^  after  their  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon,  becaufe  the  tribe  of  JtJDAH  was 
then  much  ftrongef  and  more  numerous  than  the 
other  tribes.    See  Jews  and  Israel,  N°  i. 

ISSA,  a  village  of  Maritime  Auftria,  in  Dalms- 
tia,  in  the  ide  of  Lifla ;  anciently  much  celebrated. 

(l,)  ISSACHARjIfrom  IDW,  Heb.  ue.  he  hired, 
Of  wages.]  the  5  th  fon  of  Jacob  bj  Leah,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe  fo  named  from  him.  To- 
lah,  one  of  the  Judges,  and  Baaiha,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Ifrael,  were  of  this  tribe. 

(2.)  IssACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine 
by  tribes,  lying  S.  of  Zalwloii,  fo  as  by  a  narrow 
•flip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and 
Manafleh,  Joih.  xtx.  But  whether  it  reached  ta 
the  fea,  is  a  queftion ;  fome  holding  that  it  did : 
an  aflertion  not  eaiV  to  be  proved,  as  Joihia 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does 
Jofephus  extend  it  farther  than  to  Mount  Carmol; 
and  in  Jofli.  xvii.  10.  Aiher  is  faid  to  touch  Ms- 
nalleh  On  the  N.  which  could  not  be  if  IlTach^r 
extended  to  the  fea. 

ISSE,  a  cape  of  Denmark,  at  the  N.  extremity 
ofthe  ifleof  Samfoe. 

ISSEL,  orYssBL,  3  rivers,  and  a  d^artmeat 
of  Holland.    See  Yssel. 

ISSELBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wefi- 
phalia,  4  miles  NW.  of  HolzapW. 

I8SELBURG.    See  YssEpuRC. 

ISSELMOND.    See  Yssblmomd. 

ISSENGEAUX.    See  YssEMCKAur. 

(i.)  ISSEQUIBO,  orEssEQUiBO,  a  river  of  SL 
America,  in  Dutch.  Guiana. 

(2.)  IssBQUiBo,  or  EssEQUtBO,  a  flouriihing 
fcttlement  of  the  Dutch,  on  the  above  river, 
contiguous  to  that  of  Demerara,  and  9  miles  W. 
of  Surinam.  See  Demerara^  N^  x.  Us  chiet 
productions  are  fugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  h 
was  takein  by  the  BritHh  in  1781,  retaken  by  the 
French,  and  reltored  to  the  Dutch  in  1783.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  Britiih  under  Gen.  Aber- 
crombie,  on  May  2,  1796 ;  reftored  at  the.  peace, 
arid  retaken  this  war.  * 

ISSERKELLY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Galway,  and  province  of  Connaught. 

ISSESUCAR,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Java. 

ISSf,  a  mountain  of  Aralna,  in  Yemen. 

ISSiGEAC. 
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TSSIGEAC*  a-town  of  France,  in  the  liept.  o{ 
Dgrdogne,  9  miles  S$£.  of  Ber|;erac.     .     . 

ISSINIy  a  kiDgdom  of  Africa,  on  .th^  hroiy 
Coaft»  containiog  13  towns** 

ISSOIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  on  the  Couze,  15  miles  SSW-  of 
Clermont* 

ISSOUDUN>  a  confid«rable  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Indre,  and  late  prov.  of  Berry.  A% 
cauies  on  a  great  trade  la  wood,  cattle,  doth,, 
hats,  and.ftodtings;  and  is  feated  partly  on  a 
plain,  and  partly  on  an  eminence*  Lon.  a>^.  £. 
Lat.  46.  57-  N. 

*  ISSUE..  «:/  lifm,Vt,]  X.  The  ad  of  paflV 
ing  out.  ft.  Exit ;  egrefs ;  or  paflage  out. — Un- 
to the  Lord  belong  the  iffWj  from  death.  P/almj.. 
-^Let  us  examine  what  bodies  touch  a  moveable 
whilft  in  motion»  as  the  only  means  to  fiqd  an  . 
ifue  out  pf  this  difficulty.  I>ig3y  on  Bodiej, — If  it 
ht  true  the  French  are  fo  impoveriDied,  in  what 
condition  piuft^they  have  beeni  if  that  ijfue  of. 
wealth  had  been  ftopped  ?  Swift*  3*  Event;  .con- 
fequence.—  .     , 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd. 

But  to  fine  iffjitJ.  '     Shak. 

If  I  were  fearful 

To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  ij/ue  doubted.  Shak, 
But  let  the  yfiie  correfpondent  prove 

To  good  beginnings  of  each  enterpriie.  Fmrf. 
—If  thinga  were  caft  upon  this  yjuct  that  God 
iliould  never  prevent  fin  'till  men  deferved  it,  the 
heft  would  fin,  and  fin  for  ever.  South* — The  wit- 
tieft  iayings  and  ientences  will  be  found  the  iffue^ 
of  chance,  and  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  lucky  bits 
of  a  roving  i^cy.  Sgutb. — Our  prelent  condition  is 
better  for  us  in  the  ijuet  than  that  uninterrupted 
health  and  fecurity  that  th«  athieft  defires,  Bent^^ 
ky.  4-  Termination }  conclurion.-*Ue  hath  pre-^ 
fcrved  Argalus  alive,  under  pretence  of  having, 
him  publicly  executed  after  thefe  wars,  of  which 
they  hope  for  a  foon  and  profperous  ijfue,  Sidney. 
What  ifue  of  my  love -remains  for  me  ?  Drtfd, 
--Homer,  at  a  I0&  to  bring  difficult  matters  to  an 
tffue^  lays  his  hero  afleep,  and  this  folves  the  dif- 
ficulty. Broome.  5.  Sequel  deduced  from  pren^ili^s., 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  (train  n»y  fpeech 

To  grofier  ijitej^  nor  to  larger  reach. 

Than  to  fulpicion.  Shak,  Othello*^ 

6.  A  fcmtanel  \  a  vent  made  in  a«jnufcle  foi-  the 
difcbargeof  humoprs. — ^Thi^, tumour  in  his  left 
am  was  caufed  bjj^ii^  biuiding  of  his  ijffue.  Wife- 
num^  7.  Evacuatii^.— rA  ^woi^an  was  difeafed 
withan^ofblo^d.!  A2^;^iXiao.  8.  Progeny; 
offspring.—  >     ,.    .* 

Since  that  the.trueft  ^i^pf  thy  thrbi^,^ 

By  his  own  interdiction  ftandsaccurft.      Shak. 
Nor  where  .Ahaifin  kings  their  tjue  guard. 

MiitoK. 
This  old  peaceful  prioce,  as  heav*n  decreed,  • 

Was  bleft  with  no  male  i/fue  to  fucceed.  Drydi 
*~The  frequent  produ^on  of  mongers,  in  all  the 
fpecies  of  aninuls,  and  ftrange  i/Jues^ol  human 
birth,  carry  with  them  difficulties,  not  poifible  to 
coafift  widi  this  hypotbefis.  Locke.  9.  [In  law.] 
J^ue  hath  divers  applications  in  the  common  law ; 
tometimes  ufed  for  the  children  begotten  between 
ft  roan  and  his  wtfei  fometimes  for  profits  grow-- 
u)g  fi^ffi  2jsx  fRierces^ptj  fine^  er  expenfc^  of 
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iuit  'y  fomet'mes  lor  profits  of  lands  Or  tenements; 
fometimes  for  that  point  of  matter  depending  in 
fuit,  whereupon  the  parties  join  and  put  their 
caufe  to  the  trial  qf  the  jury.  Iffue  is  either  gene- 
ral  or  fpecialj  general  iffue  feemeth  to  be  that 
whereby  it  is  referred  to  the  jury'to  bring  in  their. 
verdi(a,  whether  the  defendant  have  done  any 
fuch  thing  as  the  plaintiff  layeth  to  his  charge. 
.  The  fpecial  ijiic  then  muft  be,  that  where  fpecial 
matter  being  alleged  by  the  defendant  for  his  de- 
fence, both  the  parties  join  thereupon,  and  fb  grow 
rather  to  a  de^iurrer,  if  it  be  qu^tfHo  jurij^  or  to 
trial  by  the  jury,  if  it  be  quapofadi.    CowcL 

(a.)  lssu«,  in  common  law.  See  §  i,  def  9. 
In  all  the  occafions  above  mentioned,  illue  has  but 
one  fignification,  which  is,  an  ei!'e(^  of  a  caufe 
preceding;. as  the  children  are  the  effeft  of  tlje 
.  marriage  between  the  parents ;  the  profits  grow- 
ing to  the  king  or  lord,  from  the  puniihment  of 
any  man's  offence^  are  the  effc(fl  of^his  tranigref- 
fion  ;  ,^he  point  referred  to  the  trial  of  12  men,  is 
the  t*ffe6l  of  pleading,  or  procefs.    See  Plea. 

(3.).  Issues,  in  furgery,  {§  1/  def,  6.)  are  little 
ulcers  made,  defigne'dly  by  the  furgeon  in  vaVious 
parts  of  the  body,  and  kept  open  by  the  patient, 
for  the  prefetvatibn  and  recovery  of  his  health. 

(i.),  *  To  Issue,  v.  a. '  i.  To  fend  out ;  |to 
fend  forth. —A  weaV  degree  of  heat  is  not  .able 
either  to  digeft  the  parts  or  to  iffue  the  fpirits. 
Bacon.-^Tk^  cQjnmiflioners  .fhouTd  iffue  money 
to  no  other  ufe.  Temple.  2.  To  fend  out  judici- 
ally or  authoritatively.  >  This  is  the  more  frequent 
fenfe.  It  is  commonly  followed  by  a  particle,  out 
or  forth.— If  the  council  i^ued^  out  any  order 
againft  them,'  or  if  the  king  fent  a  proclamation 
for.  their  repair  to  their  houfes,  fome  ncrt)lenien 
publifhed  a  protcftation.     Ciarendon.-^ 

Here  he  gives  audienc6,  ifpting  out  decrees 
To  rivers,  his  dependent  deities.  Drvden. 

In  vain  the  maiter  i/fut's  '6Ut  Commands:  3rt^d. 
— They  conftantly  wait  in  court  to  make  a  due^ 
return  of  what  they  h^ve  ,done,  and  to  receive 
fuch  other  command^  as  the  judge  ffiall  ijfue 
forth,    jiyiife^ 

(a.)  *  To  Issue,  i;.  rt.  [from  the  noun;  iffuef 
Fr.  ufcire^  Ital.] .  1.  To  come  out ;  to  pafs  out  of 
any  place. — W:ftert  jffiied  out  from  under  the 
thrcrfiold  of  .the  hdu/e.  EzeiieL — From  the  ut- 
moft  end  of  th^  head  branches  there  iffueth  out  a 
gummy  juice.    Raleigh. — 

Waters  iffi^d  from  a  cave.  Milton. 

Ere  Pallas  i/fu*d  from  the  thunderer's  head, 
Dulhefs  o'er  all  poffefsMher  ancient  right.  Pope. 
a.  To  make  an.  eruption ;'  to  break  out.— Three 
of  mafter  Fortes  brothers  ^atch  the  door  v^ith 
piftpls,  that  none  Ihould  i^  out,  other  wife  you 
might  flip  away.   Skak.^ 

/See  that  ndne  hence  iffue  forth  a  fiur.  Milton. 

Hafie,  arm  your  Ardeans,  ifpie  to  tne  plain. 

Dryden. 

At  length  there  if/i^dt  from  the  grove  behind, 
A  fair  aifembly  of  the  female  kind.        1>ryden. 

A  buzzing  noife  of  bees  his  ears  alamll ; 
Straight  iffue  thro'  the  fides  afiembling  fwarms. 

Dfyden. 

Full  for  the  port  the  Ithacenfians  ftand. 
And  furl  their  faifs,  and  iffue  on  the  land.  Pope, 
3»  To  proceed  as  an  offspring.— Of  thy  fons  that 
A  a  a  a  ihall 
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rtiall  tjjtie froni  thee,  vfhieh  thou.ftiktt  beget,  (hall 
they  take  -away,  a  Kings  xx.  18.  4.  To  be  pro- 
duced by  any  fund.— Thefe  altarage?  ^i  out  of 
the  offerings  made  to  the  altir,  and  were  payable 
to  the  prieftfiood.  AvliWe,  5.  To  ruti  out  m  linei. 
pipes,  made  with  a  befly  towards  the  lower  enfl, 
and  then  ifftin^  into  a  ftraight  contave  agairt.  B'ac. 
*  ISSUELESS.  tf/?%  (from  ijjiu?^  faavin^  ttb  off- 
ipring ;  wanting  deftcndants. — C&rew,  by  vfrtUe 
of  this  entailf  fucceedcd  to  Hugh's  portion,  a^  dy- 
ing iffueleft^  Carecjjs  Survey* — 
The  Heav'ns,  taking  angry  hOte, 

?Iave  left  nic  iffiielefs.  S)i^i. 

S  SUR  TiLLE,  a  town  of  Frin'cife,  in  th6  depk. 
of  Cote  D'Or,  on  the  Tille;  ^  miles  N.  of  Dijobi 
and  7  W.  of  Gray. 

ISSUS,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia,  now  called 
t^jAZZO ;  with  a  hlrbour  on  the  Ltvaftt  Sea,  a 
little  N.  of  Scatideroon.  Ion.  36.*  jr.  E.  Lit.  36. 
55.  N.  Near  this  place,  in  a  difficult  pafs  be^ 
tvi*een  the  mountaiDs  and  tbe  fea,  Alexander  the 
Great  fought  his  %d  hatlle  with  Dariui.  One' 
great  caufe  of  the  defeat  which  the  Perfians  i^cei- 
ved  here  wa£  the  bad  condo^  of  their  monarch, 
who  led  his  numerous  forces  into  a  narrow  place, 
where  they  had  not  rboln  tp  adt.  Alexander  wis 
£0  diihch  furprifed  when  he  firft  received  the  flews 
that  Darius  was  behind  him,  that  he  could  fcarce 
believe  it  to  be  true ;  but  when  be  was  thorough- 
ly fatisfied  of  the  h&^  and  that  Darius  had  again 
paffed  the  river  Pinai-us*  be  called  i  council  of 
war,  wherein  he  told  tfienii  that  he  hoped  they 
woiild  remember  their  former  actions ;  and  that 
they,  w^o  were  always  conquerors,  were  about  to 
fight  people  who  were  always  beat.  He  further 
dbferved,  that  Dhrius  feeraed  to  be  infatuated; 
fince  he  bad  witfi  fuch  expedition  quitted  aft  open 
and  champaign  countijr,  where  his  numbers  tnight 
have  adjEed  with  advantage,  to  fight  in  a  place  1d- 
clofed,  where  the  Macedonian  phalanx  might  be 
well  drawn  up,  and  where  his  numbers  could  on- 
ly incommode  hitn.  He.  then  made  the  necfeflTafy 
difpoutions  for  repatTing  ^c  mbuntaitili,  polled 
guards  Y^here  he,  founid  ttjem  ncc/efl^ry,  apd  then 
qomm^nde^  his  troops  to  re&e(|)  themfelvesi  atid 
to  tak^  their  reft' "till  morning.'  At  break  of  day 
be  began  to.repafs  the  mountains,  obliging  his  for- 
ces to  move  in  clofe  order  where '^he  road  ,waS 
narrow,  and  to  extend  the'rofelvei  as  they  had 
more  room ;  the  right  wing  keephsg  always  clofe 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  |ba-lhore. 
'"On  the  right  there  was  a  'b^ttaliort  of  heavy-arm- 
ed troops,.. befides  the  ^^rg^tcers  Wnder, the  com- 
aoaiid  of  Nicanbr  the  Tbn^  of  Parmenib.  !Next 
tt]fe(e,  extend ine  to  tbe' phalanx,  >eire  the  torps 
«f  Coehus  and  Perdiccas :  and  on'lhe  l(*ft,  the  re- 
(pe^ive  bodies  eonunaodeU  by  Amyntas,  Ptole- 
my, and'  Welcager.  The  foot  appointed  to  fup- 
port  tjitm'were  commariited  byCraferus*;  but 
|he  whole  left  wipg  was  committed  to  Parmenio» 
M(ith  ftridl  orders  not  ib  tfeciihe  froM  the  fea-thore, 
!cft  thf  Perfians  fhould  'iurround  them.  Darius 
ordef5^  »o,poQ  foot  and  '30,000  horfe  to  retire, 
tadlna  that  Be  already  wanted  room  to  dfa^  tip 
the  rtift^  His  firft  line  conOfted  of  10,000  Greek 
xnci<(j^naries>  having  on  their  right  ahd  Ttft  60,006 
heavy-armed  troops,  being' the  litmpft  the  ^Ijnd 
Would  allow.  *Cn  the  left)  tbWiittSs^hetnouiitiaiai 
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be  pofted  ioioob  mtn,  ^bieb;  MM  tA  MSbw  fi. 
tuation  of  the  place,  wM  btoii||3&t  hmtt  behind 
Alexander's  t%bt  win^.  The  rtltm  h^  troops 
were  formed  into  clofe  and  tMt^  tffiet  befaiod 
the  Greek  nlei%eiatri(nv  to  the  tniAberJfa  tia  of 
ioo,bbb  tnen.  Wliea  Hits  Wft4  dMie»  ht  iuddHitf 
recalled  the  horfe  who  had  rethed,  fending  port 
of  Whti  to  tik^  i>oft  ctt  m  rifRt  agaiiM  the  Ma- 
c^donians  comtnanded  by  P«nne^ ;  and  the  reft 
he  ord^d  to  the  l^tdirirdt  the  niduiitJte:  b«tt 
fihdin^  them  unCervieeable  t&etfe,  be  tec  tlie  great* 
eft 'paK  of  then  tb  the  H|bt$  ami  tMi  t<klle  i^oa 
hLcnfelf,  according  to  the  caftqm  of  the  ms-fim 
kffl^^f  iftb  command  of  fne  ttain  boiSy<r  As  toon 
a$  Alex^nd^r  percerved  that  the  weight  Af  Hit  Per. 
fiap  horfe  ^^s  difpoftU  tgaihft  liis  left  Wii^  he 
dtfpatchrd  theThefllKan  bavalry  tkitftei^  atodfiip. 
pti^d  their  ^T^ce  oh  the  rtjght  bt  ibtne  toHgHdes  of 
hi^fifr  from  the  irkh  ted  Irghtanned  tsttoa.  He 
alfo  R^ade  rbch  dilpolftiohs,  thit>  nettvitlmuMiEtig 
the  advanta^  df  the  hdf)ow  xnofmbiAji  tHe  ]Pet- 
fi^s  cbold  mt  lutVOmld  Mm.  ftut,  M  iHcle  pre- 
cautions bad  confiderably  weakened  thetxfotre  of 
his  ai^my,  he  oraeted'Tboib  kdtMM  pofts  on 
the  ettemy's  left,  of,  which  he  wss  Mttlt  Itppjts 
henfive,  to  be  attacked  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fight ;  and,  when  they  wefe  eaffity  driven 
from  theih',  he  recatfed  ai  liaany  trO(^  ^  were 
ntccfllryto  ftrengthcn  Ims  centit.  when  all 
thin^t's  ^cre  in  oA-der,  Alexander  gave  Arid  com- 
mand, that  his  army  {hooldiiiaVthveiyitofW]^,  Ai 
for  Daritis,  he  kep^  his  tiro6ps  fixed  in  their  pofts, 
and  in  fome  ntaces  thre^up  radipaiti^  WtMSnce  the 
Macedohiitft  rightly  obferyed,  that  he  t^ofugbt 
Hhnfelf  already  a  pHfbner.  A1exand<!r»,  it  tke  head 
df  the  right  \Ving,  engaged  Aril,  an4  wfthout  any 
difficttlty  broke  and  defeirted  the  left  wii%  cf 
Dariuli.  But,  end^avourfilig  to  pafs  the  Pjaams 
after  tbeiir,  hts  troops  Hi  Mnt  rdetftt^  loSiag  their 
order,  the  Oreek  mercenanes  fell  upon  tnem  ia 
fiank,  and  PtdTeihj  the  fon  of  gelettcas,  with  too 
Macedonians  of  fome  ranky  ti^ere  ktfted  on  the 
i^ot.  But  the  ibot  tf^t  to  AlextndePe  right 
Win^  coming  ?p  feafonibly  to  its  tettely  fell  upon 
th«^  HVfbefiafV^^  Ih  flank,  )uno6gft  «rhm  a  dread- 
ful darriage  >X'as  fnade  t  they  beiftg  In  ^  ^joner 
furrounded  by  the  horre  and  light-artned  troops, 
which  at  nrft  purfued'the  left  wiag,  and  the  foot 
f^A  now  pafieo  the  cfver.  The  Perfian  liorfe  oa 
the  right  Itlll  Totight  gathmiN';  but  wheo  ttiey 
inre  thoroughly  informed  of  Wic  rout  Of  tkeir  left 
wing:  knd  df  the  de1!ni<^n  ^  the  Cheek  mepce. 
iiarie^  l^nd  thil  pi^rius  hmielf  had  fled»  they  bev 
gan  to  break.  an<l.  betake  themfelves  to  fKglvt  al« 
fo.  Th^  THeflfaliaft  ^eatatry  pyrAied  them  clofe 
atth^hceU;  ^dW«aMwc#a|gyroadi^tneoo3. 
mbdiYlg  them  exceedftlgly,  vaft  nut^f«  pieriihed. 
0iifiu8  ficd,  foon  after  the  left  wing  was  broken, 
in  k  ch^ridl  With  ITewof  hialat^aritoi^  \tit»  the 
rbad  becotnmg  rocky  and  ttartoW^  he  ^tiitted  it. 
and  Tfionnthlg  *k  hOrfe,  rode  (nU  iiight :  his  dui- 
fiot,  in  U^ich  W^t^  his  ctoak  knd  his  *bow,  fell 
Into  thc'hahds  of  Alexander,  who  earrled  tliem 
back  to  Ms  c^tijp..  Diodbhis  iaforml  «s,  tint 
Alexander  Ibbktfd  everywhere  ttbcmtl^  Darius; 
hnd,  as  tbon  as  he  diii5bV^^hltn»\vitli'kla  taad- 
TiTl  Of  ^an!s  alt^i^k«rhf«i  aad  theiib^»«r  of  the 
Fl^i^an  amy  \i»hich  Wa«  ^kbMt  Mfti ;  MBg  ik  de. 
A  firous 
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louTf  m  of  fubdKniigitiie  Ftrfian  eolpfrebfathe 
courage  of  his  fokliers.  But  when  Ojutbf^si  the 
brother  of  DariuSy  faw  Alkiaiider'«.«lefigll>,  and 
how  ii^^nxtV  he  fo^feht  to  accMafiJHb  it|  h«  tftvew 


the  Roman  fmeral;-  at  which  time  the  eayeof  them 
was  transfcn^  to  the  SiGfontasffi  Init  wac  reftereci 
agahi  to  tbt  Corinthians  wh^tiMHT  city  wis  rebailc. 
{t.}*  ISTHMUS,  ft./  [ifibmui,  Lat.]  A  neck 
of  iasd  joining  the  peninfuia  to  the  continent.'— 


himfel^  with  the  horfe  who  were  abolit  hkut  be-   There  is  4  caftle  ilrongly  ieateii  go  a  high  rocic^ 


tween  his  brother's  clariM  Jibd  thetotttyi  wMre 
an  obftinate  fight  was  maintained,  tiU  the  dead 
bddilea  appeared  file  kit  eafrencitfieRtftbDilt  the 
chariot  of  JMios.  Many  of  the  Pdrfiin  nubility 
vitrt  flain,  and  Alexander  himfelf  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  At  bill  tUe  hbrfes  ki^thtl  ChaifOirof 
pariuk  ftarted»  and  becatte  {0  unruly,  thiittlie 
king  himfelf  was  forded  to  take  the  reins^  t^ 
enemy,  iiowr^^'  prefiM  fo  hard  upon  him,  that 
he  was  otaftniQcd  io  cull  for  another  cfhariot, 
9tid  momitiM  Tt  ra  great  danger.  This  vtfas  th^ 
begimiihg  of  the  tovt^  which  fdon  after  became 
amend.  AcoonHti||  to  this  authoiv  the  Perfians 
Mt  4d0»oooioot  and  to^oob  horie;  the  Mact-> 
dooians  300  ibol  ood  150  horfe.  Juftin  infonna 
\Uf  that  the  Berfian  army  condfM  of.  aoo^ooo 
foot,  snM  xoojooo  horfe.    He  fayoi  that  die  bat- 


which  joineth  >y  an  tjlinm  to  the  land*  and  i^ 
ipipregnabiy  fortified.  Samf^s'j  JrooWf^— The 
Aflyrian  empire  ftretched  northward  to  that  i/S!A. 
iMif  between  the  Euxine  and  Uk  p^piaxi  &as» 

.    .  O  life,  thoQ  nothing's  younger  brother ! 
Thou  weak  Imilt  j/ikmft  that  doft  proudly  rife 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities.  €of|/ity. 

—-Our  chvrysh  Of  England  Aan^s  at  Corinth  be- 
tween two  feas,  and  thiere  are  f»me  bdfy  in  cut- 
ting the  \/HumAf  to  let  m  both  at  oooe  uppn  it. 
SMf^Jhet^^^leaa^saMS  thinkinf  it  more  adv)fe* 
able  to  fortify,  not  the  ifibmtUf  but  the  moun- 
lains*  put  bis  defifpa  in  evecittiod.  ^re^k^*^ 
PUc'd  on  this  ijfhmtu  of  a  middle  ^ale, 
.  A  being  darklf  wife,*  and  radely.grettw  Pote. 
(t.)  An  IsTRinjs  is  a  nafow  ^e^  whfeh 


tie  wav  hard  fsught ;  that  iMth  the  kings  werto  joins  two  continents^  or  fepamtestwo  feas.    See 


woqnded;  and  that  the  P^rfiaflsftBlfiDiigbt  gallant- 
ly when  their  kibg  fled»  but  that  they  were  after* 
waitlt  fyeedily  ind  totaUy  routed :  he  is  very  par- 
iicttlar  as  to  their  tefs,  ^hich,  he  fays,  amouated 
to  6t,ooo  foot,  xe,oOo  hbrfe,  aild40iDoo  takiefla  pri< 
feners  $  of  the  BlaoedoBiBss,  he  fays,  there  feQ  Oo 
more  than  130  foot  and  syo  hoife.  Cuttius  feys* 
that  of  the  Berfiana  there  fcU  tcb^top  foot  af^d 
io,6op  hoife  I  that  of  Alexander's  army>  504  wene 
wounded ;  31  loot  and  750  horfe  kiHed.  That 
we  nuy  not  6iipe&'any  error  in  tranferibers,  be 
adds,  TofUuioisifiiu^o  htgens  viSorimJietitt  **  So 
fmall  was  the  coft  of  fo  great  a  victory-'' 

(x.)iaSY,  a  :toitQ  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Puisi  3  miles  SSW.  of  Paris. 

(a.)  IssV  L'£irB<^ai  a  town  of  Franoei  in  the 
dep.  of  Saofie  and  Uoiwl,  f  miieto  NK£.  of  Bour* 
bon  Lancy*  -and  i^  S8W.  of  Auton. 
ISTAUhBSL  Anr^.    See  Esi'AM^OLits. 
I6TAMPOLI.    8ee\CoHsTANTiNtlPt'E»  §u 
iSTAN>atownOf.Spain,  inOrShada.         # 
iST£KAZ»  a  tovyi  of  Turkey,  in  Caramania; 
ISTER,    Siee  Danubs; 
ISTHMiA^  or  the   )  one  of  the  four  folemn 
isTWairik  Game*;  5'gamefl  trhkh  ^irctt  celb^ 


PiMiHSVLA.  The  moft  celebrated  ifkbmufes  are, 
that  of  Panbma  or  Daiien^  which  }l»iif^  )<(•  and.  S^ 
America;  that  of  Suez,  whi<li  oonnfd^  Afia  and 
Africa ;  that  of  Corinth,  or  PetopdnOeliia,  in  the 
Morea;  that  Of  Ciim  Tartary,  othemrife  called 
T4urka  Qh&fim^;  tbstt  of  the  peniqfula  Ro^ 
mania,  ood  ^mtn  or  the  iltbmas  or  t^  Thraciaii 
CberibteliiSy  %%  furlongs  broad,  being  jtfaat  which 
Xerxes  tifldertook  to  cut  through^  .Th«  afteients 
had  fetetal  deigns  t)f  cuttitig  dkeiftfaMis  of  Co» 
rinth,  which  is rftfbcky  hiHock,  about  ten  miles 
over;  but  Aey  Wete  all  ki  Tain,  the  faitenttoft  of 
floiceBbehig  net  then  klKmc  Tber^  hai«  been 
attempts  too  fotr  Cutting  the  iftbmus  df  SaeK»  t<ft 
make  a  communklation  between  the  Bed  ^fesa  and 
the  Meditersaonan :  but  theJb  alio  fiiM ;  and  in 
one  of  them,  a  king  of  Egypt  is  feid  to  khte  loft 
220,000  meni 

ISTIB,  and  \  two  towtti  of  Turiu^'  inJCite. 

ISTILLAR,)  donia ;  the  fbrattor.  ysmilea  M.  qf 
Saloniki  %  the  latter  56  S.  of  it.         . 

ISTRAD,WiTeraf  Waies,in.D(mbighfhir».  . 

ISTRfiS,  %  toiRm  Of  France,  in  te  dep.  of  thfc 
Mouths  tif  the  Rhone,  s8  miles  ."^E.  of  Aries. 

(i.)  ISTRIA,  a  peniafulaof  ikaij!«  id  theUf^ 


brated  Tnsef,  5ih  year  .in  Gteeor.    'fheyibad  the   territocy  of  Ve^ids,  lying,  in  the.  N..part  of  the 


name  ^om  this  {fthqnns  of  Oocinth,  where  they 
were  colobialfed.  In  their  fisft  inftftutionf  atcOrd" 
in^  to  Pawfesial,  th^y  (ioofidM  qnly  of  fhncnd 
rites  and  cetemonies  nr  hoiwurof  MeliotfrtMc 
but  ThefeoB  aften^ards,  asPlutSrohinferroattii, 
in  "emvlationof  iiercttles*  .who  had  UppoiiSte^ 
garoea'Ot  Oiymptkin-honour  Of  Jdp^ttfr^  dedicated 
tliofe  to.Neptune,  hb  reputed  fathier,  whoi^asro- 
gatdisd  as  the  particular  prOtedOr  of  the  ifthmns 
knd  ^oanbaroe.  of  Coririth.  The  iame  trials  of 
fldli  weie  exhibited  hiere  «8. at  the  other  thftefe- 
cred^gamte;  and  phxticklarly  thofeof  mufic  and 
poetry*  Thefe  gaines,  in  which  the  viddrs  Were 
tmly  icwarddd  withigariandf 'of  pine  feanres,  Hrere 
celctAafeed  with  great  naagni&cenceand'fplendat^ 
as  long  to^agaaiicn  conttDued  to.be  the^ftabliflicd 
^ehgiofrof  0«eoBe;'norwcf«  they'  omitted  even 
VhBs  Ooriafch'wavfeEked^aBd'bifat  t>y.  Jftlummiitt 


iftdriattc  it  ia  bounded  b^  Carftiola  vn  the  H$ 
aad  on  the  S.  £.  and  W.  by  the  fea.  The  air^ 
tmwholefome,'  especially  ntar  thetoaft^i  btt  the 
fell  prodUoes  ^lent)r  of  wine,  oi&yand.giafs ;  there 
are  klfo  quatrie*  lof  fiile  marble.  dAsb  |i^f  sTXta 
is  the  capilaL  it  Was  fomlerLy  dmkd  Itetwoen 
tho  Houfe  of  Auftria  and  theJate  republic  of 
Venice,  but  now.  beldbgs .  entirely  to  France. 
The  ci^^viBt  Venetian  Utria  •cotitaina  %%  town?^ 
abo  viKages,  add  100,000  inliabitanta»  who  aiauu- 
fa£tute  filk,  leather,  &c«  3iit  its  'eaormoua  fo^ 
refts  are  its  chidf  riches. 

.  (a^)  IsTxu, a  townof Ffalicet'iotireiilaiid and 
dep.  of  Corfiek. 

I9T&OPO).IS»  an  aacient  city  of  Tlimoe,  itear 
the  Osouth  of  the  Ifter.    Pl'm}. 
'    ISTR&P,  Qlr  Ois¥aup,  a  tvwn  of  Germany^ 
itt  Wfdbfaaliaisa  miles  £.  of  Pldnfboni^' 

ISTWYTH, 
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'  itfrWYTH,  a  «v«r  of  Wales,  in  Cardiganfti, 
which  niiw  into  the  Irift  Sea,  near  Aberiftwyth* 

ISUNGO,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Gilolo. 

ISWETOSTA,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  Skonen. 

*  IT.  pronoun,  [bit^  Saxon.]  i.  The  neutral 
dbmonft ratine.  Ufcd  in  fpeaking  of  things.  For 
if,  our  anceftors  ufed  ftef  as  the  neutral  pronoun  % 
and  for  its  they  ufed  his.  Thus  in  the  Accidence, 
a  noun  adjedive  is  that  which  cannot  ftand  by 
kimfelfy  but  rtquifith  another  word  to  be  joined  with 
him  to  Jhow  his  Jgmfication. — Nothing  can  giv« 
that  to  another  which  it  hath  not  itfelf.  BrambalL 
Will  our  greal  anger  learn  to  Hoop  fo  low  ? 

•  I  know  it  cannot.  •        '  Cowley* 

Tell'me»  O  tell,  what  kind  of  thing  is  wit. 
Thou  who  mafter  art  oiit.     -  Cowky, 

•i  His  (bn,  f^  may  be^^dreads  no  harm ; 
^t  kindly  waits  his  father's  coming  home ; 

"  *  '  Flatntan* 

ThetimewillGomeyi^willyWhenyouihallknow 

The  rage  of  love.  Dryden. 

How'  can  I  fpeak  \  or  how,  (ir,  can  you  hear  ? 

•  Imagine  tkat  which  you  would  moft  deplore, 
And  that  W|)ich  I  would  fpeak,  is  it  or  more. 

•       '^  Dryden^ 

•*A  mind  fo  famiihed,  what  reafon  has  it  to  ac« 
quiefce  in  its  oonelufions  ?  Loeke. — The  glory  which 
encompafl*ed  th<m  covered  the  place,  and  darted 
its  rays  with  fo  much  ftrength,  that  the  whol« 
^briokv^  began  to  melt.  Addifon.^-^\i  we  find  a 
greater  good  in  the  prefent  conftitution,  than 
would  have  accrued  either  from  the  total  priva^ 
lion  of  it,'  or  from  other  frames  and  ftru^uref^ 
we  may-then  reaifonably  conclude,  that  the  pre* 
fent  conftitution  proceeded  from -an- intelligent 
and  good  >BeiR^^<  chat  formed  it  that  particular 
way  out  of  choke. .  B&ntUy,  a.  7/  is  ufed  abfolute- 
ly  ifix  the  ftate  of  a  peribn  or  affair tf— 

4io#  ia  it  wifh  oiir  general  ?  Shak*. 

^.  it  is  nied  for  the  thing  j  the  matter  \  the  afiain 

.      //'^comeiop^fB,.  

That  tradable  obedience  is  a  flave  '•"      - 
To  each  inbenfed  will.  Shak. 

4.  St  is  ibmetimes  expreifed  by  '/>*-'. ': 

He  ralUedf  and  again  fell  to  'f.       Hudribrau 

>*^The  defign,  it  ieems,  is  to  avoid  .the  dreadful 

imputation  ^f  pedantry/   Swift,    5.  It  is  ufed 

ludicroufly  after  •netitial  werbs,'to.give  an  empha- 

iis.^If  Abraham  brought  all  with  hmi,'  it  is  not 

probable  that  he  meant  to  walkt/  back  again  for 

has  pleafure.    RaUigb.'-^'Vhe  Lacedttnonians,  At 

the   ftralts  of  •  Thermopylae^  when  their  arms 

failed  them,-  fought  it'  out  wit;h  their  nails  and 

teeth.   X)rf^£vr.**~Ihave  often  feen> people  lavifh  it 

profuibly  in  tfickihg  up  their  children,  and  yet 

itarre  tneir  miad^    X^^fir.-^Tbe  mole  pourfes  it 

not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat  or  moufe,  but 

Jivea  under  the  earth.    Addifon* —  ' 

Whether  the  charmer  finncr  ity  or  iamt i^  " 

If  folly  growt  rdmantick,  I  mu(t  paint  it.  Pope. 

•6.  Sometimes  applied  familiairly,  ludicroufly,  or 

.  rudely  to  perfons. —  '  i 

•  ...liusap^erlefskinfxnan,        -    '  Sbak. 

Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  chiM  t  •       •      ; 

Givcgrkodaim  kingdom,  smdiii  grandam  will 

Give  it  up  to  him.  ■  •  Shafs. 

y.  It  is'^fdmetnnes  ufed*  of  the  firft  or    fecond 

l^erfon,  fometimetofmore.  fbia^iiodruf'fj^eedii 
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though  ufed  by  good  authorst  andfup^orted  by 
the  ilj  a  of  the  French,  has  y«t  an  appearaace  of 
barbarifm.— 

Who  was't  came  by  ? 
— 'TVi  two  or  three,  my  lordv  that  bring  yoti 

word 
Macd«iff  IS  fled  to  England.-  ^lak. 

City, 
-  *Tu  I,  that  made  thy  i^dows.  Shak* 

*Tis  thefe  that  early  uint  the  female  foal. 

r<  DtUkM 

JrOpe, 

ITABIER,  a  towir  in  the  Hie  of  Borneo. 

ITALA,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  valley  of  De^ 
mona,  13  miles  SW.  of  Meflina. 

ITALAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Natolia. 

(z.)  ITALIAN,  adj.  Of,  from,  Gt  in  luly. 
'  (a.)  Italian  BAiliwics,  four  diftrids  of 
Italy,  formerljr  belonging  to  the  Swift,  but  in* 
coiporated  with  the  kte'Cifiilpine  republic  in 
1797,  and  included  in  the  department  of  Ver- 
bano ;  and  of  confequencc  now  forming  a  part  of 
tfae^kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  (we  fuppofe)  included 
in  the  dep;  of  the  Lario  and  diftrid  of  Varefe«  by 
thelaft  diviiion  in  May  iSox.  Their  names  and 
thofe  of  their  capitols  are,  Billinzoha,  Lucamo, 
LvcAaHO,  and  Mbmdrisio.  They  contain  zm 
iquare  miles,  and  had  io^TiOOo  inhabitants  in  Z797. 
Dr  Oppenbeim  in  bis  diagr»  and  Statf/i.  Ate.  of 
theG/alpine  Repuhlie^  p.  33,  iays,  **  In  theiie  four 
baiMwieks  every  village  follows  a  particular  pro* 
fefiion.  '  The  men  travel  generally  to  Rome, 
where  they  follow  their  refpedive  profeflions. 
The  domeflic  concerns  are  committed  to  their 
wives,  to  whom  they  pay  a  viiit  occafionally. 
When  they  depart  they,  take  their  boys  with 
them,  who  are  made  uieful  in  their  fiber's  pro* 
feffions." 

(3.;  Italian  La nguagei  the  language  fpoken 
in  Italy.  See  Languags..  This  tongue  is  de« 
rived  principally  from  the  JLatin;  and  of  all  the 
languages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there  is  none 
which  carries  with  it  more  vifible  marks  of  its  ori» 
ginal  than  the  Italian.  It  h  accounted  one  of  the 
n>oft  perfe^  among  the  modem  tooguetk  It  is 
complained,  indeed,  that  it  has  too  many  dimi- 
nutives and  fuperlatires,  or  rather  augmentatives, 
but  without  ady  great  reafon ;  for  if  thofe  words 
convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  juft 
idea  dP  things,  they  ase  np  more  faulty  than  cor 
plebnafm^s  and  hyperboles.  The  hmguage  corref* 
pends  to  the  geniusof  the  people,  who  are  flow 
«nd  thoughtful :  accondingiy,  their  language  runs 
keavUy,  though,  fmoothly ;  and  many  of  their 
words  are  lengthened  <Ait  to  a  great  degree.  They 
havt  a  great  itafte  for  mufic ;  and  to  gratify  their 
pallientktft'way,  have  altered  snaay  m  their  prif 
milive  words;  leaving  out  con£Mumts,  taking  in 
vowelsy  fofteniiig  and  lengtheiiing  out  their  ter- 
mhiadons,  for  the  fake  df  the  cadence.  Hence 
the;languagc  is  rendered  estreittely  mufical,  and 
fucoRds  -better  thah  any  other  in  ^eiaa  and  fome 
parts  of  poetry  :  but  it  fcula  in  ftnngth  and  ner- 
voufnefs ;  and  a  great  part  of  its  words,  borrow- 
ed from  the  Latin,  become  'fo  far  di^i^fed*  thai 
tikey  are  not  ealily  known.  The  great  number  of 
Ibvereigh -states  into  wbkh  Italy  waa  (tiU  of  late) 
divided,  has*  g^ven  rtfe  to  a  great  number  of  dif» 
fcrpnti.4ialtd8  in  the  .lasguisgc  j  the  Tofcan  is 
g^  Ufually 
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nfballf  prefemd  to  the  other  dialeds,  and  the 
Roman  prDfiunciatic»i  to  that  of  the  other  cities ; 
whence  the  Italian  proverb,  Lmgua,  Tofiana  in 
hocca  Rpnuina,  The  Italian  is  generally  pretty 
well  luderftood  throoghout  Europe ;  and  is  ire* 
queully  fpoken  in  Gennany*  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary. At  ConftaCntinople  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  die  Italian  is  ufed  as  com- 
moflly  as  the  language  of  the  country :  indeed,  in 
thofe  places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  la  Tuf- 
cany,  but  is  comipted  with  many  of  the  proper 
words  and  idioms  of  the  place ;  whence  it  takes 
a  new  name,  and  is  called  Frank  lutlUm* 

(4.)  Italiam  REfVBLic,aname  given  by  Gen. 
Bonaparte  and  the  deputies  ^from  the  Ciialpine 
Confulta,  who  met  with  him  at  Lyohs  in  1801, 
to  that  part  of  Italy,  ■  which,  in  Od.  1797,  was 
ereded  into  ^democratic  ftate,  under  the  title  of 
the  Cisalpine  Rbtublic  (fee  that  article); 
and  which  was  adtnowledged  as  an  independent 
ftate  by  the!  emperor,  at  the  treaties  of  Campo 
Formio  and  Luneville,  as  well  as  by  moft  other 
European  powers  finoe.  The  title  dfalpinef  in- 
deed, was  evidently  improper;  for  though  the 
country  is  Gfal^t  (L  e.  on  tbuJUe  tbi  Alp)  with 
regard  to  fome  ftates,  it  is  Tranfaipine  (or  en  the 
farther  Jide  cf  the  Albs)  with  refpe^  to  others. 
But  there  appears  to  be  an  equal  impropriety  in 
giving  the  exclufive  title  of  Italian  to  a  paH  of 
Italy,  and  that  by  no  means  the  largefi  part; 
while  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Etruria,  the 
territories  of  Piedmont  and  Montferrat,  the  re- 
public of  Lignria,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Pope, 
are  not  included  in  it.  Some  additions  of  territory 
were  made  to  the  Cifalpine  republic,  fince  Sept. 
1797;  particularly  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and 
Bormio,  annexed  in  Nov.  1797  ;  the  four  Italian 
bailiwics  above-mentioned  ()  %J)\  thatpartof  the 
Veronefe  which  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor,  whereby  the  whole 
of  the  Veronefe  is  now  included  in  the  Ci(alpine  re- 
public ;  and  the  ci-devant  dominions  of  the  prince 
of  Parma ;  but  all  tbefe  additional  territories  were 
by  no  means  fufBcient  to  juftify  the  title  given  to 
it  of  an  Italian  Republic.  This  objection,  however, 
is  now  in  a  great  meafure  removed  fince  the  re- 
public has  been  ereAed  into  a  kingdom,  and  the 
whole  of  Italy  added  to  it  except  the  ancient  king* 
dom  of  Naples.  It  is  vain  to  give  the  diviiions  of 
a  ftate  which  is  liable  to  the  caprice  of  fuch  a  fo- 
vereign  as  Bonaparte,  who  changes  in  one  month 
or  year  the  moft  ferious  arrangeihents  and  deno- 
nioations  of  the  month  or  year  which  preceded. 

ITALIANS,  the  people  of  luly.    See  Italt. 

(i)  ITALIC.  aHj.  Of  or  from  Italy. 

(i-)  Italic  charactie,  in  printing.  See  Let- 
ter. 

(i.)  ITALICA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Baetica  in  Spain,  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  af- 
ter finiihing  the  Spanifii  war,  for  the  reception  of 
the  wounded  ioldiets.  At  firft  it  was  a  muoici- 
piom ;  afterwards  a  colony :  which  was  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  the  privileges 
of  a  municipium  being  beyond  thofe  of  a  colony. 
(GeWtus,)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the.emperors 
Trajftq  lad  Adrian,,  and  of  the  poet  Silius  italicufc 
It  is  aow  called  Ssvilla  ViBfAifcarce  4  miles 
tromSevi»e,.dn4hK.Gnadal^ps0c^..;  .   -  -  . 
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(».}  Italt(^a,  the  ancient  name  of  CoEriMius, 
now  called  San  Fbeino. 

ITALICUS,  Silius.    See  Si  Li  u  8. 

ITALUS>  an  Arcadian  prince,  who  ereded  a 
kingdom  in  Italy  to  which  he  gave  name,  and  was 
deified  after  his  death.  iEneas  invokee  him  among 
the  Italian  deities.    Virg.  iBn.  vii.  17S. 

(i.)  ITALY,  one  of  the  fioeft  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, lying  between  7^  and  10^  Lon.  £.  and  be^ 
tween  ^f  and  46®  Lat.  N.  On  the  NNW.  and 
N£.  it  is  bounded  by  France,  Switzerland,  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,.and  Germany ;  on  the  £. 
by  the  Adriatic  fea ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean;  its  figure  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a  boot.  Its  length  from  Aofta  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the  utmoft  verge  of 
Calabria,  is  about  ^00  miles ;  bnt  its  breadth  is 
very  unequal,  being  in  fome  places  near  400  miles* 
in  others  not  above  %$  or  30. 

(3.)  Italy,  ancient  divisions  and  extent 
OF.  This  country,  like  moft  others,  was  an- 
ciently divided  intoa  great  numl)er  of  petty  ftates 
and  kingdoms.  Afterwards  when  the  Gaulfe  fet- 
tled in  the  weftem,  and  many  Greek  colonies  in 
the  eaftem  parts,  it  was  divided,  with  refpeft  to 
it^  inhabitants, into  three  great  parts, viz.  Gallia 
CisALPiHA,  Italy  properly  fo  called,  and  Magna 
Gr£cia.  The  moft  weftem  and  northern  paru 
of  Italy  were  in  great  part  poflefled  by  the  Gauls; 
and  hence  took  the  name  of  Galliaf  with  the  epi- 
thets of  G/alpina  and  Gteriort  becaufe  they  lay 
on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Rome ;  and  Tt^a- 
taf  with  relation  to  the  Roman. gown  or  drefa 
which  the  inhabitants  ufed :  but  this  laft  epithet 
is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  former.  This 
appdlation  was  antiquated  in  the  reign  of  An- 
guftus,  when  the  divifion  of  Italy  into  11  pro- 
vinces, introduced  by  him,  took  place*  Hence  the 
name  of  C{/2i/;^iw<7a«/ frequently  occurs  in  authors 
who  flounced  before,  and  fcarce  ever  in  thofe  who 
wrote  after  his  reign.  This  country  extended 
from  t|)e  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  frbm 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  to  the  river  Aefus ;  or,  as  Pliny 
has  it,  to  Ancona,  in  the  ancient  Picenum.  On 
the  N.  it  was  divfded  from  Rhsetia  by  the  Alpe^ 
Bif^ir^:  and  from  lUyricum  by  the  river  For- 
mio :  but  on  this  fide,  the  borders  of  lUly  were* 
in  Pliny's  time,  extended  to  the  river  Arfia  in  If- 
.tria.  On  the  foutb,  it  reached  to  the  Liguftic  fea* 
.and  the  Appenines, parting  it  from  Btruria;  i^ 
that  under  the  common  name  of  Cifalpine  Gaul 
were  comprehended  the  countries,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  the 
Suhalpine  Countries^  Liguria,  Gallia  Ctfpadana,  and 
Tranfpadana.  Italy^  properly  fo  called,  extended, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  An- 
cona to  the  river  Trento,  now  the  Fortore ;  and 
on  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Marca  to  the  Si- 
hms,  now  the  Sele*  Magna  Grxcia  coroprifed 
Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the  country  of  the  Bruttii. 
.  It  was  called  Greece^  becaufe  moft  of  the  cities  on 
the  coaft  were  Greek  colonies.  The  inbalMtantj 
t;ave  it  the  name  of  (?r«a/,  not  as  if  it  was  larger 
than  Greece,  but  merely  out  of  oftcntation,  ^ 
PUny  informs  us;  

.     (3.)  iTALy,   ANCIENT  INHABITANTS  OF.  •  AU 

•thefe  countries  wore  inhabited  by  An  great  number 
.f»f  different  natioAS  fcttk^  at4i£r«C6At  ivm^  ao^ 

froi* 
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ik'am  manV  dtfincot  pim*  The  nistei  of  the 
,  moft  remarkably  of  them  were  the  Aborigmesy  ^r 
thofe  whofe  origin  was  utterly  unkaowo*  and  con- 
fequentSy  wre  thoQgkt  to  haw  v^fmt ;  the  5^- 
kmeSf  fUtrtttrkott  or  Tu/tatUf  the  Efjiivf,  temto* 
Campania  JpttiihCaiaSrih  Luauiiittbt  BfuHUf  and 
the  Latms.  "Stota  a  cofoaf  of  Ibe  Utter  {Nntceed- 
ed  the  Rowans,  who  graduoHy  fiibdiied  all  thefe 
natioHfi  out  a£ter  another,  and  iield  them  i|i  fuh- 
jeakxi  for  opsratds  of  700  je$ts.  S^e  itotil, 
and  the  above  articles  io  their  order. 

(4.)  iTAftir,  ANeiaMT  sAtefts  or.  i^dfrivis 
ancientif  known  by  the  nemptof  SATiTRKii,  Ot- 
MOT&iAy  Hesf^ria,  and  ^usonia*  Itvaa  callfid 
Smturma  from  Satnm ;  nrho  being  driven  out  of 
Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  is  ibppoled  to  have  taJt£n 
refuge  here.  The  names  of  dmoiria  and  Jufima 
are  borrowed  from  ^ts  ancient  inhabita^  the  Oe- 
notrians  and  Aufones ;  and  that  of  Htjharia  or 
Wtfitm  was  given  it  by  theGneeks,  fmn  it^  ilua> 
tion  with  reipedt  to  Greece.  The  name  of  liaHa 
or  Ual^y  wbicb  in  f>roce&  of  time  prevaiifd  over 
a)t  tiie  reft,  is  by  fome  deriTfid  from  Ita^us,  a 
Itmg  pjp  the  Sichli :  by  others,  ih>m  the  Gncfc 
word  lr«\Kf  an  oat;  this  country  abounding,  by 
reafon  of  its  jrich  paftufles,  with  oxen  of  an  eztra- 
orteary  iice  and  beauty.  Ajl  thele  names  were 
originany  peouUar  to  paiticular  prowoces  of  Italy, 
but  afterwards  applied  to  t^  whole  country. 

(5.)  Italy,  Ga«eaAL  uuTOiiY  or,  tix^l  its 
CONSIST  »r  t)i>oACCii.  AM  the  lotions  of  Italsr 
yircre  origiaaitly  brave,  bardy,  temperate,  and  well 
&illed  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  ftomans  much 
more  4b  tbaa  tb^  reft.  Their  Cubie^on  to  Rome, 
bowe?<er,  inured  them  to  flavery  \  their  oppref- 
fion  ))y  ahe  emperors  broke  their  ipirit )  and  the 
^ft  we?^h  which  wai  pouxed  into  the  country 
from  ft!l  parts  of  the  world,  dunng  tbe  time  of 
4he  Roinaa  pro^^^^T*  comipted  their  manners, 
and  made  Hiem  degenerate  from  their  foraaer  va* 
lour.  Of  this  degeneracy  t)>e  barbarous  nations 
of  i^  nokh  took  the  advantage  tp  invade  the 
empire  in  innumerable  multitudee.  Though  oft- 
en repelled,  they  oontantly  returned ;  and  It  was 
^^Qund  neceffaryto  take  great  numbers  of  them 
into  the  jRpmab  ftntoe,  la  order  to  defend  the 
ifmpire  itfMttft  the  reft  of  their  countrymen.  In 
thd  year  476,  the  Heruli,  pnefivniog  on  tbeiervi- 
S^s  thev  bad  done  the  empk-e,  deiewmdeda  third 
part  (X  the  lands  of  Italy;  and  b^[ii^  rafufed. 
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their  wives,  d^iidrcB^  and  efbfta^  oa  waggDni; 
Sceend  Ramans  of  great  difrfndinn  attended  him, 
while  many  jof  his  coiuArymes  diofe  to  remain  in 
Thr|c^  where  they  becatfie  a  feparafte  nation,  and 
Uted  for  a  loi^g  time  in  aasity  vcith  the  Soaaai. 
The  OotbBt  being  deftititfe  of  ft^iing»  were 
obliged  to  go  round  the  Adriatic.    T&etr  march 
was  performed  in  the  dcpt]^  of  winter;  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  tinei  a  nolflvit  fiunine  and  pl^pie 
rai^d  in  thetr  f^nay.    They  west  alTo  oppf^  by 
the  Oepsda  and  Sarmatiaasi  but  at  kft  having 
dtfisated  theic   enemies,    and  omcoaie  ercry 
other  obftaclcy  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  ^tf.  Then* 
dorio  advanq^i  to  the  river  Sontiuiy  (now  Zonzo), 
near  Ajquileia,  wbece  hf  halted  to  rebrelh  bis 
trobpa.  Here  he  was  met  by  Odoaeer  at  the  bead 
•f  a  vay  numeroua  aUby,  but  comppfed  of  many 
difenent  nations  commanded  by  tfaair  re^iedrae 
due&,  and  oonfirquentiy  svithput  fofficient  zeal 
&K  the  cosnmon  canfe.  Tbeodadc  tberdbre  gain- 
ed an  eafy  viftocy,  and  tOQk  th^  canp.    Odes- 
cer  retired  |o  the  fdaioa  of  Veronat  and  encamped 
there  at  a  finall  diftance  foom  the  city ;  but  Th£o> 
doric  pnrfued  hi^i  cfofe^  and  SoooforaBd  him  to  a 
fecoad  engagement*  The  Ootha  ^htakied  another 
vidtory ;  but  It  c^  them  dear.    Qdoacet's  men 
made  a  much  better  eefftaace  th^tn  before*  and 
graat  npm^pr*  £e^  on  both  fides.    The  vidory, 
howei;er,  was  fo  lar  decifiye»  that  Odoacer  was 
dbhged  to  ihot  hin^ctf  up  i^  Ravenna  ;  (b  that 
Theodonc  having  nc^w  no  enemy  to  o^pofe  biso 
in  the  field,  befii^ed  and  took  feverai  important 
plgces,  and  among  the  reft  MtUn  aqd  Pavia.    At 
the  fame  time,  Tufii,  commander  of  Odoacer's 
forces,  deferted  to  the  enemy  with  the  greateft 
part  of  his  trooptf,  and  was  iromediatd^  employ- 
ed in  conjnn&bn  with  a  Gothic  officer  in  purfutt 
nLbis  fovereigo.    Odoacer  had  left  that  dty,  and 
waa  advanced  as  £ar  as  Faenca,  tf here  he  was 
clofely  beQeged  by  Ttt£a ;  but  the  traitor*  declar- 
ing  ag|Mi  for  bis  old  matter,  joined  bim  with  all 
his  troops,  and  delivered  ufft  feveral  officers  that 
bad  been  appointed  by  Theodonc  to  fore  under 
him.    Theie  were  lent  in  hrons  to  Ravenna ;  and 
Odoacer  being  joined  by  Frederic,  ooejof  Theo- 
dotic*s  allies,  with  a  confiderable  bodf  of  troops, 
once  more  adv^ioed  againft  his  enemies^    He  re- 
Qovered  all  Ligurifi,  took  the  city  of  MilaB,  and 
at  iaft  befieged  Theodonc  himfelf  in  Pavia.    The 
Goths,  baving  brought  all  their  families  and  ef- 


^hofe  ddoa«ef,  a  ammi  of  low  birth,  b^  of  great  fie^s  along  wkh  them,  were  greatly  diftfeied  for 

^ifilour  and  enerieoce,  fiar  thmr  king  \  and  hav-   vrant  of  room ;  and  tnuffc  have  undoubtedly  fob- 

.ing  totajty  defirpye^  the  remains  of  the  Roman 

^ptre,'prockitmcd  OdoAow  king  49f  Italy.    See 

*RpMa.  '  'ifbe  new  inooarch^  b6wever,  4id  not 

tlmik  proper  to  alter  4he  Roman  Ibra  of  govern- 

inent,  Wfufl^d  the  people  to  be  noverned  by 

the  ienate,  consuls,  -Ac.  as  bafoie. 

«    {6.)  Itai^y,  MisToav  or,  noM  iys  eon- 

ptj«9T  BY  QooAcsA^-o  HIS  4MBATH.    Qdoa^sar 

eo^fdhie  ^oity  in  peace  till  4^8,  when  Zene, 

emperor  of  Gpnftanticu^,  being  preAd  by  I^m- 

odortc  kini^pf  the  Oftrogoth«,adviiiNi  bim  totum 

^i^arms  itgainft  OdoaC^,  whom  he  cmild  eafil^ 

ipyercome,  and  thus  make  himfelf  ^bMrBfan  of  one 

of  the  fineft  couolriec  in  4he  world.    Tbeodoric 

took  bis  advice,  ^d4et  opt  ^or  luty,  attended  by 

tt  imacnft  PMiaibet-tf  ptspl^  ^aspyieg^iHth^befc 


mitted,  if  their  enefl|ies  had  continued  to  agree 
among  tfaemCelvea.  But  the  ^quarrds  of  his  fol- 
lowers proved  the  ruin  of  Odcncer.  Tbeodorici 
-finding  4b#  the -pnemy  .cenultnd  the  vigour  of 
their  operations,  applied  for  fuccours  to  Alaric 
'king  of  <^e  Vi^igQ^ha,  who  had  fettled  in  GauL 
▲s  the  Vifigothy  and  Oftrogotha  were  original- 
\j  one  aadoB,  and  tiie  Vifigptha  h^  received 
among,  them  fome  yearn  beiore  a  great  munber 
of  Oftrogotbs  under  t)^  coodua  of  Videmer  cou- 
^A^genniin  to  Tbeodoric,  the  fupplies  wens  xea- 
<^y  ipwted.  The  ina&iQn  of  the  «Mmy  s^^ 
thdOt  jteconrs  time  tp  arrive  \  upon  which  Thco» 
doric  .mftantlyjoHKd  them,  amUnarcUng  againft 
bis  enemies  gtvc^twof  a  tol^oveftbrow.  Odoor 
cer  again  took  isfitf  at  BnTsiiajb<»<raa>i 


I'   T    A  (    3T7    )*  I    T    A         , 

bcfic^'I^ThfeoAorfc  in  49io«  The  Be^  laftetf  tion(!<d>  Kfi  contented  himfelf  witii  the  fame  !ri- 
three  ycani;''^ilrfcg  -wfrich,  'Odoaiter  defended  'feutes  and  taxes  that  had  been  levied  by  the  em- 
him felt  with  gjpcat"  "bravery^  and'  greatly  aonoyM  perors;  but  on  all  occafioas  of  public  calamity, 
the  befiegers  with  his'felKes.  Theodoric,  how-  was  much  more  ready  to  remit  them  than  moft  of 
ever,"impatient  of  delay>  teving  part  of  his  army  the  eraperori  had  been.  He  did  not  treat  the  ni- 
to  blockade  the  dtVjtSf  marched  with' the  rfeft  tfves  as  thofe  of  the  other-Roman  provinces  were 
again  ft  tht  ftrongholds  which  CMbac^r  had  gar-    treated  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered  theiri, 

"  Thefe  ftrip^ed'  the  ancient  proprietors  of  tKe?r 
'lands,  eftates,  and  poifeliionsy  dividiBg*  them 
among  their  chiefs ;  and' giving  to  one  a  province 


rifoned.  '  All  thefe  he  redueed  with  little  difficul- 
ty 'y  and  m  49i  returned  to  the  (lege  of  Ravenna. 
Thebefieged  wereViow  reduced  to  great  ftra?ts» 
both  by  the  enemY  without  and  a  famine  within, 
the  price  Of  wheat  having  riftn  to  fix  pieces  of 
goi.d  per  buftiel.  On  tht  other  Kind,  thfe  Goths 
w^re  quite  worn  out  with  the  'fatigues  of  fUch  a 
long  fieg^';  fo  that  bfetft  parties  being  willing  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  CMoacer'fent  joWi  Bp.  of 
Ravenna.tO  Theodoric  with  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. Jbrnandes  informs  uts,^  that  Odoacer- only 
begged  his  life;  which  T^todoric  bound  himfeit, 
by  a  folemn  oath,  to  grant  him  :  but  Procopitfs 
fays,  that  Xhef  agreed  to  Kve  together  on  equal 
terms.  This  laft  feems  very  improbable :  but 
whatever  were  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  it  is 
certain  that  Theodoric  did  not  keep  them ;  for 
having  a  few  days  after  invited  Odoacer  to  a  ban- 
quet, he  difpatched  him  with  hfs  own  hand.  All 
his  fervants  and  relations  were  mafiacred  at  the 
(ame  time  ;  except  his  brother  Arnulphus,  and  a 
few  more  had  the  good  fuck  to  make  their  efcape, 
and  retired  beyond  the  Danube. 

(7.)  Ita^y,  history  op,  from  OooA'CEjt's 
DEATH  TO  THAT  OF  Theodoric,  By  the  mur- 
der of  Odoactr,  Tl^ebdoric  became  mafter  of  all 
Italy,  and  affbmed  the  title  of  king  of  that  coun- 
try, as  Odoacer  had  done  j  though,  with  a  pre- 
tended .  deference  to  the  emperor  of  Con'ftantino- 
p!e,  he  fent  meflengers  afking  liberty  to  aflame 
that  title,  after  he  had  adually  taken  it.  Ifavmg 
fecured  his  nevf  kingdom  by  foreign  alliances, 
Theodt)ric  next  applied  himfelf  to  legiflation.and 


With  the  title  of  duket  to  another  a  frontier  conn- 
try' with  the  title  oimarqtdr;  to  fome  a  city  with 
thelitJe'of  count ;  to  others  a  caftleor  village  with 
thie  title  of  baron.  But  Theodoric,  who  piqued 
himfelf  upon  governing  after  the  Roman  manner, 
and  obferving  the  Roman  laws  and  inftitutfbns, 
left  every  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  ancient 
propertv.  As  to  religion,  though  hebimfeff,  like 
raoft  of  his  countrymen,  prpfefled  the  tenets* of 
Arius,  he  allowed  his  fubjVdtft  to  profefs  the'  or^ 
'thodox  dodrine  without  moleftation,  giviiig  liber- 
ty  even  to  the  Goths  to  renounce  the.dodrines'm 
Which  they  had  beeii  educated,  and  embrace  tlie 
contrary  opinions.  In  fhort,  his  many  virtue^t 
and  the  happin^s  of  hirf  fubjefts,  are  celebrated 
by  all  the  hi^^orians  of  thofe  times.  The  end  of 
his  reign,  howefer,  was  fullied  by  the  death 
of  the^celebrated  philofopher  BoethiUs,  ind  -  his 
father-in-law  Symmachus.  '  They  were  both  be- 
headed in  Pavia,  on  an  unjuft  charge  of  trea- 
-fon  ;' and  fcarce  was  thi?  Sentence  Executed  when 
the  king  repent^,  and  abandohe^  himfelf  to  the 
moft'  pungent  forrdw.  Thfe  excefs  of  his  grief  af- 
feded  his  braih,  for -not  long  after,  the  head  of  a 
large  fifh  being  fervedup  totupper,  he  fancied 
the  head  o^.the  fifh  to  be  that  of* Symmachus 
threatening  hfm  in  a  ghaftly  niannef.  '  Hercupod, 
feized  withTiorrof'knd  amazement,  he  was  car<- 
ried  to  his  fted-chamber,  wh^re  he  died  in  a  few 
days,  on  th<J  ad  of  Sepf.vyid.    '   '•  " 


enaifted  many  fjflutary  laws,  beffdes  thofe  of  the  -    (8.)  Italy,'  htstoiiy  o**,  fuGm  tijf^  bfeATH 


Romans  which  he  retained.  He  chofe  Ravenna 
f^r  bis  chief  refidence,  fh  order  to  flop  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  barbarians.  "The  provinces  werc'go- 
Tcrned  by.the  faniie  magjftrates  that  had  prcfidefi 
over  them  in  the  tjmes  of  the  emperors,  viz.' the 
n^fulares^  correSores^  zn^prafides.  He  alfo  'fen^, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Goths,  inferior 
judges,  diftinguifhed  by  tile  name  of  Comts^  to 
each  city,  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  decide  dif- 
putes.  And  herein  the  polhy  of  the  Goths  far 
excelled  that  of  the  Romans.  For  in  the  Romih 
times  a  whole  province- was  governed  by  a  confu- 
lari«,  a  corrcAor,"br  a  prasfes,  who  refided' in  ihe 


OF  Theodoric,  to  ^ hat  of  TrtEOD<)TOs.  A^ 
terthe  death  of  T%eod6ric,  the  kingdonf  devolvea 
to  Athalaric  his  grand fon,  who  bdhg  only  %  years 
of  age,  his  mother  Amahifuntha  took  upon  her 
the  regency.  Her  adminiAration  was  equally  Op* 
right  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf  j  'but  the 
barbarians,  of  whom  her  court  wasf  compofed, 
finding  fa \>lt  with  the  encouragement  fhe  gaVe.  fo 
learning,  forced  her  to  abandon  the  edtfc^jom^ 
her  fon.  The  latter  thereupon  plunged -into  all 
manner  of  wickednefs,  and  behaved  td  his  mother 
with  the  greatefl  arrogance  j  and  thefaiftioti  flnil- 
•ing  themfelves  thus  f^rengthened,  at  lafteQWrnand-- 
chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourfe  was  to  be  hid  ed  th^  queen  to  retire  from  'Court.  ^-AiiniOafun- 
at  a  great  charge  from  the  mofl  remote  parts':  'thav  exerting  her  atithority,  feiK^i-^hree  of  4he 
hut  Theodoric,  befides  thefe  officers,  appointed,    ringleaders  of  thefeditibn,  whom  fhe  confined  ih 


not  only  in  the  principal  cities,  but  in  everyf'fmall 
town  and  village,  inferior  magiftrates  of  known 
integrity,  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  thus  fave  thofe 
who  bad  law-ftiits  the' trouble  and  expenfe  of  re- 
curring to  the  governor  6f  the  whole  proftrice ; 
no  appeals- to  dift^nt  tribunals  being  allowed,,  btit 


the  ftttoft  remote  parts  of  Italy.  *  Bftt  thefe  mihi- 
taining  a  fecret  correfpondence  WitR  thijir  frientfs 
and  relation's,  never  ceafed  to  ftir  flp  the  peopA; 
agaihfl:  her;  Infomuch,  that  the  i^ueen?  a()pWr- 
hending  ttiat  \\ik  fa^iOn  might  In  the  en'd  prevalf, 
wrote  to  the  eftiperof  Juftinian,  a1kitig'fi*av(fi'ti 


in  matters  of  the  greateft  importance,  dr  in  Cafifs    take  refuge  in  his'ddrftiiffdns.    The  emp^ft^  pfti- 


of  manifeft  injuftice.  Under  Theodoric,  Italy  en. 
joyed  as  grtat  happinefs  as  had  been  experienced 
uader  the  v*ry  beft  emperors.  As  he  had  made 
no  alterati^  in  the  laWS|  except  that  above«mef^ 
VoL,  XII.  Part  II. 


dily-complied'  ^WHi  W»*  re<jMfeft,'dlFeridg  a  noble 
palace  at  Durazzo  for  her  babit^ftM;  biit'thb 
-qaeen*  hating  111  the'tiieaftf  tim6  catffed'th^  Wee 
ringleaders  to  be  .i>uf  M^  detath^  add  ntf  neW  dif. 
B  b  b  turbanccf 


i   T   A  (  MS   )  i  T   ^ 

turbaiHXt  ^rifiog  thereupon,  ihe  did  not  acqept  peror  yearly  a  crown  of  goh^  JlWlffV  JPc^  ^ 
of  the  emperorii  otfcr.  lo  5339  Athalaric  bavixig  and  to  (upply  bim  yih  3006  mn  i|aiene«er  be 
ccmtraAed  a  lingering  dtilemper  by  his  riotous  U-  ihould  demand  thejn/  S^ehl  othe^  **^P^  ^^' 
viog  and  debaucheries^  Amalafuntha,  to  avoid  the  tained  in  the  piwTpola}^  amounted  \o  tlie  anting 
calamities  with  which  Italy  waatbreatened  in  cafe  of  Juftinian  tor  hi's  lord,  and*  that^  b^  bdd  the 
of  his  death,  formed  a  dengn  of  dalhering  it  up  crown  qt  {[taly  'tbrougU  Ms  ^A^nrl  Ai  Be  appre- 
to  Jnftteian :  but  before  her  tcheme  was  ripe  £qr  heodedi  however,  that  tnefe  oScri  m^^~  not  jn 
-exect^tion,  Athalaric  died;  upon  wlu  h  the  que«n    be  rati8tiabCiory»,his  ambaHadoi^  were  defired  to 

toiok  for  her  colleague  one  TheoafStus  her  coi|*    --'---  *-'^- ^^^^^^:. —  —rtt--**^  -^c  *l« 

fin ;.  obliging  him,  however*  to  fwear  th^  he 
would  fuffer  her  to  enjoy  and  exercife  her  fqrni^r 
power.    This  he  readily  did,  but  fioon  foiig^t  his 

gromife;  and  whenlfhe  took  the  liberty  to  refu^od 
im  of  it,  caufed  her  to  be  feized  and  coof^n€4  in 
an  ifland  of  the  lake  Bolfena  in  Jufcany.  But  as 
,7rheodk>tus  bad  great  reafon  to  believe  that.t^^s 
condi^  v^ould  be  refented  by  Juftioian,  be  obli- 

dber  to  write  to  him  that  no  injury  oi;  inju(Uoe 
been  dooe  hfr.  Along  with  this  letter  he 
^nt  on^  written  by  himfelf,  filled  with  heavy 
complaktts  againft  Amalafuotha.  T^he  emperof, 
however,  was  fo  far  from,  giving  credit  to  wl^ 
Theodotus  urged  againft  her,  that  he  openly^ 
poufed  her  caufe,  wrote  her  a  mo^  af^e^ionate 
letter,  and  aiTured  her  of  bis  pro|tedion.  But  be- 
fpre  t)u&  letter  could  reach- ^d,  (he  was  ftrangled 
io^Cle  bath'  bv  the  friends  of  thofe  whom,  in  the 
nhgi>  of  her  (op,  {he  ha4  deferviedly  put  to  death 
for  raifiog  diilurbances  Iq  the  ftate.  .On  the  news 
of  Amalauiatba's  death»  Juftinian  r^qlved  upon 
«n  imipediate  war  witli  th^  Croths ;  and,  to  faci- 


ib(orm,|u(tmian>  that  W  was  wUUh^  to  refign  the 
Mogdopa,  an^  i^ontent  tumlfclf  with  a  penCon  fuit- 
abfe  to. bis  qvalitj.  Bvi?  he  c^ged  them  b^  an 
oa^  not  ip  ipention  tbi^  propoial,  tiU  they  found 
.t^at  th^  emperor  would  not  accept  of  tbie  oiher. 
lifiit  fir.^  prppot^ls  were  j^ccordmgly  rejededt  as 
/t^eyj^i^  (uppofed^  upon  which  the  aopiballadors 
prgd*iqe4  ;the  fccond,  ^griediy  T^ieodwis  bim- 
Jelf;  wbp,N(n  b^s  letter  to  the  emperor,  told  him, 
^^pqg  othqi^hiogs,  j^at'b^ing  unacquaiDted  with 


:^?^vi{^ai^  ti^e.enterprife,  ufc^^  ^i*  utmoft  endeavoura 
^mybce  the  Franks  to  affift  him.  Tohisfolici- 
tat  idShl^  added  a  laige  fum  of  money;  which 
laft  was  very  acceptable  to  hia  new  allies.  They 
prbmiiied  to  aflift  the  emperof  to  t^  utmoft  of 
their  pOT(ver;  but  inftead  of  performing  their 
'proipiie»  whUe  Juftihia|i's  aro^a  were  employed 
againft  the  Qoths,  Thierri,  the  eldeft  ion  of  Clo. 


y^f.  ^nd  a4af<^e4 1^^  theifiud^  of  pbilojiophy,  he 
preferred  l^U  qmet  (o  ajcip^dom.  Juftinian  tranf- 

ned  with  joy,  and  unarming  ^  war  already 
^ed,  anfwered'tbe  kmg*ui  a  moft  o^bUgicg  ; 
xnanneTi  extolting  his  wifdoro,  and  giving  Him  be- 
fides,  what  h^  den^^ded,'  the  greateft  honours  of 
the, empire...  1^\^^  a^reeQpentJ>einj^  cdnftrmed  by 
mutual  09i\\i!^ .  la^ds  were  a^nra  to  'ffteodoios 
opt  Qf  tt^e  j^lng^s^  dom^iy  and  orders  were  dif-  ! 

ehed  to  ^eli/ai^'^Ufl  to  \^e  pofleilibn  of  Italy  in 
name.,   411  tW  m^^  tim^,  a  body  of  Gothi  1 
having  entered  Daknatie^  with  a  de%n  to  reco-  | 
jer  the  city  of  Saloi^a^»  were  enco;v4r.tered  by  an 
inferior  army  of  Romans,  commax^Joiliy  the  Ton  ' 
of  Mundus.    The  0Qtbs  proved  vA^loaoas,  the  1 
young  Rom^i;^, general  was  kiBed^  and'moft  of  his 
acnpy  cut  in  pieces.    Jtlundus'maxcKed'cjgainft  the  I 
^nemy  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  Con  (  but  met  1 
with  no  better  iuccefs,  bis  troops  beine  defeated,  i 
^q4  Vinifel^  l^illed  In  the  engagement^    Upon  thi^  [ 
tbeKomans a^ndoaed  Salons  and  all  Dalmaiu : 


vis,  ileized  o^  feveral  ci^iea  of  Liguria,  the  A^   HM^  iTh^cniotu^  5^c4  ^*>^^  ^^  fiicce^  refaicd 


Cottis,  and  great  part  6^  the  late  t^ritory  of  Ve^ 
nice  Sor  himfetfi  Ji|ftpi^%  however,  found  fv£- 
licient  rdpurces  in  the  valour  of  Selisariu^, 
nbt^^hftanding  tbe  defe^ion  of  his  treacherous 
allies.  This  celehirated  general  was  vefted  with 
the  fupreme  command,  mid  abfolute  authority. 
Ills  inftrU^ns  were,  to  pretend  a  voyage  to  Cair 
thage,4)u^  to  make  an  attenopt  upon  Sicily ;  and 
if  h^  thought  be  could  fuccoed,  to  land  there.; 
4QXh«niviie  <Q  iail  for  A^ica.    Mundus,  comnvand- 


^161.  t^e  articles  of  the  treaty.  Jufiiuiaa 
./Jjpai^ed  Conitantiafius,  ai^  officer  ot  gieit  va. 
Ipur  ai^^  experience,  into  niyricuopi,^,  witb  orders 
to  ralfe  forces  there, ^oid  to  enter  Pahnatia  ;  at 
the  fame  time  ^e  virrote  to  Belifarius  to  pursue  the 
war  with  the  utmdt  vigour.  The  Goths  were 
nowreddced  to  the  greateft  ftraits^  Confianrb- 
n us  drove  t^em  outer  Dalmatia;  apd^  Beillariu^ 
bayliijg;  red^CQ(i  a(l  the  provmces  which  ccmpote 
t>ie  k^ingdom  of  Naples,  advanced  towards  Kpmc. 


fr  ot;  th^  troops  in  lUyi^icum,  was  order^  to  Tlie  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  their  kiLg 
xnai^  ipto  mimaUa,  vfbich  waf  fubje^  to  th^  kcf^p;(ble  of  prev^ntingrthe  impendmg  ruin,  af- 
.i^lHb  ^  attempt  the  redM<ti9n  of  Salons?,  to  .iem^led  without  his  confeiit,  and  difpatched  am- 


0s^A,fiAP»$l&  into  Italv*  ^his  be  accompjifhed 
nvilihout  /difficulty,  and  ^elif^rius  made  {Hfnfelf 
mafter  of  Sicily  looner  thaq  l^^^  h/mfelf  had.e^pf?d^ 
4(d«  Tbe.  ifk^id  was  reduced  on  the  3  ift.  X)eceiiv- 
'  S35  ;  wpiictwhicb,  Belilarius  .pafftK^  ojjer  to 
g&o,  wbi<4i  opened,  its  gat^^  tp.  1^.«  From 
gCk>heporfiif4his  9)ajrch|  tp, ^^911)^,  the  pro- 
¥ipc<9  Qf  4brutijMm,  d^ucaqia,  J^iigUa.  Calabria, 
a^J^amoiumi  Kcadily  ijii^itting  to  mm.  Na- 
fklef^.ftpod  a-S^j  but  )9pli(anua  «nter^  through 
ana^u^il4t,./apd  gave  il^,. up  'to  be  plundered. 
Tbeodoti}p,;*ivii|g  n^itl^^f,  (HkpAci^y  nor  inclina- 
tiQn,4o  <^IIIF)r.l>n  t)ik  war,  ^tM^bairador^  to  Jii(. 
tinif¥i  «^tfr  propofai^  9f  piaacisw.  #e  agreed  to.  r^ 
source  all:  pl^#Ofl^  tp»  Sjpijy ;  to  k^  th^  e^ 


bafiadprs  to  Belifarius  with  prapofals  of  peace, 
tjjeilp'propdfals  were  r^eje'dedf 'an^Beliiarius  re- 
'turned  £or  anfw^r,^  that  be  would  hearken  ti>  do 
tero^i  nor  Ibeath'his  fword,  tiB  Italy  was  rean- 
nexed  to  the  empire  to  whidi  it  belonged.  The 
Obths  fi^in^  ^heodotuaftill  inadtive,  imanimouf. 
]y  depofed  i^m ;  and  choi^  in  his  ftead  one  Vt Ti- 
cks, a  man -.of.,  great  yajour,  ^uf.  of.  a  mean  de« 
fcent.  Theodotus  fied  to.Ilavenna}  biit  the  new 
kta^  diipatchea  a'ln^^S^  ^^  ^^»  H^  qtct- 
tpok  hio^.  and  cut  oft*  his  head. 
"  (9*)  Italy,  history  of^  FaoM  tub  d&atu 
OF  Thbodotus,  to.thb  DfisTaycyipM  of  Mi- 
ifAN  BY  THE  OoTHS.  VLtiges  be^^.^t  govern, 
me^t  by  writing  a  cjtculac  kitt«o  ^  whi(:b  he  ex- 

:^    ho^ed 


horftd  bM  coiHitryihen  to  exert  tfierr  ancient  eou'w  the  whole  cbnteft  was  for  Ibfaietim^  about  his  per- 
ragey  aiid  fight  bravely  for  tl^h- \bres  and  Hbertiee.  fon. .  At'  laft  the*Goth«  were  driven  back  to  their 
He  thch  marehed  with  what  forceahe  could  col-  .  c^tnp^,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  at- 
ItGt  towards  Rome ;  but  thinking  himfeif  unable  tempted  to  force.  In  this  attempt,  however^  thef 
to  defend  jt^  he  abandon^ ,lt>  to  Beltfiirius,  andiir-    met  with  {nth  a  vigorous  refinance,  that  they  fooa 


riving'  at  Raf  enna»  was  Joined  by  tfee  (Joths  from 
all  paris;  To  that  he  ibotl  fotind  bitnfelf  at  the 
hea^  of  i  cdobdefable*  army.  Belilarius  in  the 
mean  time-^mtereii  Rome  witfK}Ut  oppofitioni 
on  the  iotli  t)ec.  537.  The-Gothfc  garrifon  re- 
tired  by  the  Porta  PlaminiJ,  white  Belifarius  enter- 
ed by  the  I^MTta  Afiuaria.    Leudafris,  governor  of 


abandoned  tie  enterprifet  and  retired  with  J)reci- 
^tatibn  to  a  hnghbouring  eminence ;  whence 
they  itre^e  forced  down  by  the  enemy,  put  to  flight, 
and  putfued  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  Here 
they  were  io  greater  danger  than  ever ;  for  thofe 
within,  fearing  that  the  enemy  might  in  that  con- 
fafibn  enter  with  them,  refufed  to  admit  them^ 


the«chy>  who  ftaid^befaind,  was  ttni  with  the  keys  The  ^neral  himfeif  cried  out . eajmeftly  to  them, 
to  the  euijl^or.  Belifarius  g;ave  orders  to  repair  telling  who  he  was,  and  commanding  them  to 
the  Mt^h  «flKl  fortffica^ns  ;  billed  the  granaries  open  the  gates;  but  as  they  had  been  informed  by 
with  cehi  from^^icily  j  and  ftore^  the  place  with  thofe  firft  flisd,  that  he  was  flam,  and  they  could 
prorifionS^  as>if  he^had  been  pr^pfarlng  for  a  fiege.  not  diftinguiih  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and 
Jrtcan  time  BMevento,  wifB  great  fiart  of  the  ter-  duft  with  which  his  face  was  covered,  they  gave 
ritmy  of  Samnium,  wad  ^liveired  up  to  hiiti ;  no  ear  to  what  he  faid.  In  this  extremity,  having 
wbilfr  the  cities^  N;)niia,S^o)ept^  arid  Perufi4;r$f-  encouraged  his  men,  who  were  now  driven  into 
rol6Hrg[froHitUeGoths,receti^ed  Roman  garrifons;  a  narrow  compafi»  to  make  a  lait  effort,  he  put 
as  did  toofrof'the  cities  of  Toteany.Vitig^  how-*.  Ktofelf  at  their  head,  and  attacked  the  enemy 
eter,  h*ntfg'*c6l!efted  ai^arinj^  p^  150,000  men,  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Goths,  imagining  frem 
refolved  to'tilarchdire^ly  to  Rome^  apd  engage  ttoops  were  fallying  out  upon  them,  began  to 
Belifarius  j  oh  if  he  declraed*  an  en^ementj  ttr  give  ground,  and  at  laft  retired  to  their  camp- 
lay  fiege  to  the  citf*  ,Bat  apprelxe^ding  that  the  The  Roman  general  did  not  purfue  them;  but 
Frankflrmf^ttt'^  upon  hhn;.  he  ifotamteifiadors  ent.ered  the  dty,  where  he  was  received  With  loud 
totheito^  vHth  oJTers  of  litllthe  (^\th  pofTefllons  acclamations.  A  few  days  after,  i)ie  dty  was 
fO'  Ginh  beftM  f  confi^lerable  fom  of  money,  dofely  invefted  by  Vitiges ,  who,  to  diftrefs  the 
provide  ih&f'Mmd  faini  -a^kijt^  the  efnperor.  inhabitants,  deftroyed  the  aqueducts  by  which 
The  Fradkl^'  ^tft  their  ufu^  treacht^,  confent-  water  was  conveyed  into  the  city,  and  which  had 
ed  to  the  ^inf^j^o^l,  received  the  money  md  the  been  built  at  an  immenfe  charge  by  the  Remaa 
territories  ilgleed  ^n,  and  then  refuied  to  fnlfil  the  emperors.  Beliiarius,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing 
terras  of  tB^.  treaty.  Vftiges,  l)dw.ever,  began  his  for  his  defence ;  infomuch  that  the  cowardly,  citj- 
march  td  R^e,Meavinfif  behind  him  all  the  for-  zens  afiembled  i»  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  rail- 
ti/ied  towf^i^'on  the  road,  ti^e  redulfl'ion  of  which  ed  at  the  general  on  account  of  his  fappofed  te- 
be  knew  would  coft  him  too  much  trouble.  Beli-  merity ;  Vitiges,  to  encourage  this  mutinous  diipo- 
farius,  vrbdfe'ani^y,  redtyoed  by  the  many  towns  iition,  difpatched  ambafladors  to  the  fcnate  with 
he  had  gariffotied,  did  not  now  amount  to  aboye  propofals  of  peace. .  Thefc  ambafladors,  hpwevcrj, 
5CC0  men,  drfjpatdied  meffengcrsto  Cbnftantianus  weie  dilmified  without  any  anfw^,  and  the  fifge 
in  Tufcatfy ;  afad  to  Beilas,  a  Goth,  b^t  of  the  was  begun  with  great  vigour,  ^frlifarius  made  a 
efi.peror's  party,  in  Umbria,  with  orders  to  join  gallant  ddience ;  and  in  7  months  is  faid  to  have 
bim  with  all  pofiible  expiedition  ;  writing  at  the  defiroyed  40,000  of  the  Goths.  About  this  time 
fame  tinae  to  the  emperor  himfeif  for  fuppjies  in  the  he  received  a  fupply  of  16,000  archers  from  the 
molt  prefling  manner.  Conitantiauus  joined  him  emperor ;  and  tbefe,  in  feveral  fucceisful  iallies» 
pnrfuant  to  his  orders;  and  fooii  after,  Be(Tas,faII-  are  faid  to  have  killed  4000  more  of  the  enemy. 
ng  in  with  part  of  the  enemy's  vanguard,  killed  The  Romans,  elated  with  thefr  fucceiles,  now  be- 
:  confideriable  number  of^tbem^  and  put  the  reft  came  impatient  for  an  engagement ;  and  at  laft, 
;o  flight.  Belifarius  had  buHt  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  notwithftanding  all  the  remonftrauces  of  their  ge- 
neral, forced  him  to  lead  them  out  againft  theenemy. 
The  fnccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  raftk  attempt. 
The  Romans  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fome 
of  their  braveft  officers,  and  many  of  their  troops  ^ 
after  which  they  contented  themfelves  with  lal!yui(t 
out  in  fmall  parties,  which  they  commonly  did 
with  the  grcateft  fnccefs.  But  though  the  Ro- 
many had  the  iatisfadion  of  thus  cutting  off  their 
enemies,  they  were  grievoully  afflicted  with  a  h- 
mine  and  plague ;  infomuch  that  the  inhabitants,, 
no  longer  able  to  bear  their  calamities,  were  on  the 
point  ot  forcing  Belifarius  to  venture  \td  batt^, 
when  a  feafonable  fupply  of  3000  liaurJ^^  8qQ 
Thracian  hqrfe,  and  i^do  horfe  of  other  nUiionSy 
t^ether  with  500  Italians  Who  joined  them  byjhe 
way,  arrived  at  i(ome.  Beliiarius  immediately 
falUed  Obt  b^  the  Flamlnian  gate^  arid  fell  upoa 
the  Goths,  in  order  to  give  his  allies  time  to 
enter  by  Uicoppofite  fide  of  the  city,  which 
Bbb»  tbcj 


ibout  a  n)ile  from  Rome,  and  placed  a  ftrong  gar 
ifon  rn  it  to  difputethe  p'aifage  with  the  enemy; 
)ut  the  garrifon,  fqzed  with  a  panic  at  the  ap. 
3roach  of  the  Goths,  abandoned  their  poft  in  the 
iight,  and  Red  into  Campani.  Early  in  the  mom- 
ng,  Vitiges  pafTM  over  great  part  of  his  army, 
ii)d  inarched  on  till  he  was  met  by  Belifarius, 
vbo,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
•aoie  with  loob  horfes  to  view  the  ground  about 
he  bridge.  He  was  greatly  furprifcd  when  he  be- 
leld  the  enemy  marching  up  againft  him ;  how- 
\'er,  left'  he  ibould  heighten  their  courage  by  his 
fght  or  retrtpat,  he  flood  his  ground,  and  received 
he  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  fmall  body,  expofing 
limiclf^  without  his  ufual  prudence  and  difcre- 
ion,  to  the  greateft  dangers.  Being  known  by 
>me  fugitives,  and  difcovered  to  the  enemy, 
bey  all  aimed' at  him  alone,  which  made  hit  own 
I'm  the'  mote  fo^citous  to  defend  him  |  (o  that 
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they  did  without  the  lofs  of  a  man 
bearing  of  the.  arrival  of  thefe  troops>  began  to 
defpair  of  becoming  niaAers  of  the  city ;  efpecially 
atfthe  famine  and  plague  raged  with  great  violence 
in  their  camp,  and  their  army  waa  much  reduced. 
Ambafladors  were  therefore  difpatched  to  Beli- 
farius  with  propofalfi  of  peace :  but  the  only  thi»g 
they  c(iuld  obtain  w^a  a  ceiTation  of  arms  of  three 
months,  during  which  time  they  might  ii^nd  am- 
baiTadors  to  the  emperor.  The  negocfatione  with 
^the  emperor,  however,  fjroved  unfuccpfsfii] ;  and 
the  fiege  was  purfued  with  great  vigour,  till  Viti- 
ges  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rimini  by 
the  Romans.  As  this  city  is  but  a  day's  journey 
from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  were  fo  much  alarmed. 


(    580    )  I    T:  A- 

TheGoiths,  the  Roman  intereilr..At<]aft  be  petfuaded  Cof- 
rhoes  ki^g  of  Perfia  to  make  w^ar  opop  JuiUni4n« 
which  be  tjiought  would  infaMiWy  pMcure  the  re- 
cal  of  BelifariuB.  But  the  Roman  geperaJ,  under- 
ftanding  his  defign,  puftie4«»  tl^e  war  vigoraufly ; 
labile  the  treacherous  Frar.kSf  tbiokiog  both  na- 
tions fufHcientiy  weakened  by  |heir  ntuitual  bofti* 
lities,  re/olved  to  attack  bo^b,  and  (mmfi  upon  tlie 
country  for  which  they  Coolfended.  Accardinglyi 
Theodobert,  unmindful  of  the  oaths  be  had  takes 
both  to  the  Gotha  and  Romans,  palled  th«  Alps 
at  the  head  of  250,006,  or,a6:foroe  will  have  it, 
4Qo»ooo  men,  and  entered  JLiguria.  Aseco  hofti- 
litiea  were  committed  by  then?  pn  th^ir  march, 
the  Goths  concluded  that  they  wereoome  to  tbeir 


that  they  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  of  Rome,«  afliftance ;  and  thereforefupplied  them. with  pro- 
after  it  had  continued  a  year  and  nine  days.  Be-,  vifionai  Thus  tbcy.^croflJKl  the  Po.  without  oppo- 
lifarius  fell  upon  their  rear  as  they  palTed  the.  Gtion;  and  having  fecured  thet  bridge»  inarch 
bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and  cut  ereat  numbers  of  ther^^  towards  the.  place,  vvjhere  a  body  pf  Goths  were 
in  pieces,  while  others,  ftruck  with  a  panic,  threw'  cncapxped ;  who,  Joi^king  upoq  them  aa  frieods, 
themfelves  into  the  river,  and  were  drowned.  Th^j  admitted  them  without  hcfitatioo.  PnHhey  were 


firfl  enterprife  of  Vitiges,  after  raifing  the  fieg:e: 
c^  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini.:  but  whlie 
he  was  employed  in  this  fiege,  the  Romans  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Milan  -,  upon  which  sl.  Go-. 
thic  general,  named  Ur/iia,  was  immediately  difr 
patched  with  a  powerful  army  to  retake  it.  .la, 
{he  mean  time,  however,  a  fupply  of  7000  Ro- 
mans arrived  from  the  emperor^  under  the .  com- 
mand of  Narfes,  a.  celebrated  general.  The  im- 
mediate confequence  of  this  was  the  raifing  of  the 
fiege  of  Rimini ;  for  Vitiges  perceiving  the  two 
Roman  armies  coming  againfl  biiu,  and  conclud- 
ing, from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
were  ihuch   more   numerous   tjian  they  -really 


fpon  convinced  of  their  miftak^ ;  foe  tbe  Franks 
falling  unexpectedly  Aipoatheiiif  drove  tbeai  out 
of  the  camp  With  ^Yeat  flaugbteF» -and  'feized  on 
ttic'ir  baggage  and  provifions.  A  body  of  Romans 
that  Iay;at  a  fmall  diilanceirom  the  Goths,  coo- 
<;Judiug  that  theji  had  bfseti  defeated. byiBdLiiarius, 
advanced  with ^eat  J9y  to  meet  Mim^sA'th^y  ima- 
gined ;  but^  the  Franka  falling  unawares  upon 
them,  treated,  tltem  as  they  had 'doi^.tb& Goths, 
and  ma4e  theniifelves  m afters  o£t)id|rc|^p.  Thus 
they  acquired  a  very  confiderabfe  boo^  and  ftcre 
of  provikons :  but  the  latter  being  fooo  coofumcd, 
and  the  country  quite  exhagfted,  vaft  Bumbers  ct 
the  Franks  perifhed  ^  fo  that  Theodobert  at  U& 


were,  ficd  in  fuch  hafle,  that  the  greatefl  part  cf    was  obliged  to  return.'    In  his  way^be]deftroyed 


hifl  baggage  was  left  behind.  The  confuTion  of 
the  Goths  was  fo  great,  that,  had  not  the  garri- 
son been  extren^ely  feeble,  they  might  have  eafi- 
fy.  cut  them  pff  in  their  retreat,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  w;ar  at  once.  Th«  fuccefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans, however,  was  now  retarded  by  fome  mif- 
undcrflandings  between  the  two  generals :  fo  that 
though  Belifarius  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Urbinum 
and  Urbiventum,  while  Narfes  reduced  fome  other 
places;  yet  the  important  city  of  Milan  was  fuf- 
fered  to  fall  into  the  1  ends  of  the  Goths,  who 
malfacred  all  the  inhabitants  that  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  and  fold 
the  women  forflaves.  The  city  was  alfo  totally 
demolifhed ;  and  this  difafter  made  fuch  an  im 


Genoa  and  feveral  other  places,  and  airived  in  his 
own  dominions  loaded  with  booty «;->Id  the  mean 
timer  Beliiarius  was  making  great  prpgrefa.  He 
took  the  cities  of  Auximum  |nd  Faciulae  after  an 
obftinate  fiege ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  ha- 
ving for  fome  tin^e  fed  on  grafs  before  they  would 
Currender.  Afler  this  he,  invefted  Raveooa,  the 
capital  of  all  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Italy.  The 
place  waa  defended  by  a  very  numerous  ganiibo, 
commanded  by  the  king,  who  exerted  all  bis  bra- 
very in  the  defence  of  his  metropolis.  As  the 
fiege,  however,  was  puihed  on  witn  great  vigour, 
it 'was  evident  that  the.  city  mull  at  laft  fubmit ; 
and  the  great  fuccefles  of  the  Romans  began  to 
give  jealoufy   to   the  neighbouring   potentates. 


preflion  on  the  mind  of  Juftinian,  that  he  ironie-^  Theodobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  offered  to  aifift 

Vitiges  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but  Beli- 
farius, being  informed  of  tb^  negociation,  feet 
ambaffadors  to  Vitiges,  pitting  him  in  mind  of 
the  treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  afiured  him  that 
the  emperor  was  ready  to  grant  him  very  hoooui- 
able  terms.  The  king,  by  the  advice  of  bis  coul- 
fellors,  rejeAed  the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Conftantinople  $  but  in  ibe 
meas  time,  9^Ii^^^tt*»  ^o  ^nng  t^e  citizens  to  bis 
own  terms,  bribed  one  of  them  to  fet  fire  to  a 
magazine  of  com,  by  which  means  the  city  was 
foon  ftraitened  for  want  of  provifions.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this  difafter,  they  ftill  continued  to 
hold  out,  till  the  arrival  of  the  ambafladois 
from  Conflantinople,  who  brought  very  favour- 
able terms*    There  were,  that  the  couatry  be- 


diately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command  of. 
his  troops  to  Belifarius. 

fio.)  Itajly,  history  of,  from  the  de* 
^RUCTION  OF  Milan,  to  the  capture  of 
Vitiges*  and  surrender  of  Ravenna  to 
BelIsarius.  Vitiges,  who  had  expeded  great 
advantages  from  the  difagreement  of  the  two  ge- 
nera's, was  much  difappointed  by  the  recal  of 
Narles ;  and  therefore,  dreading  the  power  of  Be- 
liiarius when  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
thought  of  engaging  in  alliance  with  fome  foreign 
prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he  was  fomtfr* 
what  at  a  lofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of  the 
Franks,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  Lombards ; 
but,  though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  large  fum 
of  monty,  thflv  coutinued  inviolably  attached  to 


yoc^u 
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yolid  tiie^P^  wifli  Tsfpe^  to  Romer  fhould  re- '  kinj  prorcd  a  very  fortnidable  enemy  to  the  Rb- 
maiji  tof^tike  Gotba;  but  that  the  reft  of-  Italy  mans,  who  now  loft  ground  everywhere.  They 
ihoHld  be  yidded<  to  the  emperor;  and  the  royal  ma^  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona;  in  which 
tceafureitf  Ihei^otht  ihoula  be  equally  divided  '  they  mifcarried  through  their  own  avarice,  having 
betweenJiiai  and  the  king.    To  thefe  conditions,   difputed  about  the  divifion  of  the  jplunder  till  the 


howeveiv  Briifariug  pofitively  refufed  to  aiTent ; 
beios  defirotts  of  leading  captive  the  king  of  the 
Gotb«»  ^  he  had  formeriy  done-the  king  of  the 
Vaidjils,  to  Coliftanliaople.  He  therefore  pur- 
fued  the  Gege  with  more  vigour  than*  ever,  with 


opportunity  of  taking  the  town  waspaft. '  They 
were  next  defeated  in  ttfb"  bloody  engagements;^ 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  ^be  Goths ' 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  ftrdng  places  in 
Tufcany.    Thence  marching  into  Campania  and 


out  hearkening  tOttfae  complainta  of  bis.foldiers    Samnium,  tfaey  reduced  Benevento,  and  belieged 


and  officers^  who,  were  quite  tired  out  with  the 
length  of  tbe  fiege :  be  only  obliged' fucb  of  the 
officers  as  were  of  opinion  that  the  toi^n  could 
sot  be  takeoy'to  ezprefs  their  opinion  in  writing, 
tbati  tbey  oiight  not  deny  it  afterwards.  The 
Qoths  were  as  weary  of  the  fiege  as  the  Romans; 
but  fearioflp.  left  Jnftinian  Ihoold  tranfplant  them 
to  Thrace,  formed  aTciblution,  without  the  con- 
fern  of  the  kingi'  of  furrendering  to  Beliiarius 
himfeif^  jtaid  tle^riag  him  emperor  of  the  weft. 
To  thia  they  were  the  more  encouraged  by  the 
refaialof  BeHfariustoagrceito  the  terms  propofed 
byrt^i^  enpceor;  .whence  they  concluded  that  he 
defigned  to  revolt,  and  make  himfelf  emperor  of 
Italy.  Of  this*  however,  Beliiarias  had  no  defign ; 
but  though  poopea  to  accept  of  the  title,  to  ac- 
celerate the  fonreiider  of  the  city,  after  acquaint- 
ing his  principal  officers  with  wbathad  (>^(red. 
Vitiges  ^t  laft.diicovered  the  plot;  but  finding 
himfelf  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  it,  he  com- 
mended tiie  jefolulion  of  his  people,  and  even 
wrote  to  ^  B^iiariusi  encouraging  him  to  take 
upon  htn^L  the  title  of  Aingf  and  alTuring  him  of 
bis  affiftaacei'  Hereupon  BeUfarius  prefled  the 
Goths  to  liirfeoder;  which,  however j  they  ftlll 
refufed,;  till  be  had  taken  an  oath  that  h^  would 


Naples.  During  this  laft  fiege,  feveral  detach- 
ments were  fent  from  the  king's  army,  Which  took 
Cumae,  and  recovered  all  Brutia,  Lucania,  Apulia^ '; 
and  Calabria,  wbere  they  found  cgnfiderable  fums  * 
which  had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor's  ufc. 
The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  difheartehed  by 
thetr  lofles,'  and  deprived  of  tbofe  fums  which 
fhould  have  paid  their  wages,  refufed  to  take  the 
field.  A  confiderable  fleet  was  therefore  fent  by 
Juftinian  to. relieve  Naples:  but  Totila,  having 
timely  notice^  manned^  with  incredible  expedi- 
tion, a  great  number  of  light  veffels ;  which,  fall- 
ing unexpe&edly  on  the  Rothan  fle^  took  or 
funk  eveiy  fhip,  and- made  prifoners  of  all  on 
board,  excepting  a  few  whoefcaped  in  boats.  A 
fimilar  ikte  attended' another  fleet  difpatchcd  from 
SkWf.  They  put  to  fea  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
and  meeting  with  a  violent  ftorm»  were  driven 
afhore  dear  the  enemy's  camp,  who  funk  the  fhips, 
and  made  great  Daughter  of  the  feamen  and  fol- 
dters.  Upon  this  &cond  difafter,  the  Neapoli- 
tans, defpairing  of  further  relief,  (Vibmitted  to  To- ' 
tila ;  who  granted  them  honourable  terms,  and 
treated  them  with  great  humanity.  As  they  had 
been  •  long  pinched  with  famine,  Totila,  appre- 
hending they  might  endanger  their  lives  by  indul- 


treat  theairwifh  humanity,  and  maintain  them  in    ging  their  appetites  too  much  at  firft,  placed 


the  pofTeffion'of  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Upon  tlu^be  was  admitted  into  the'  city,  where 
he  behaved,  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
Goths ;  but  fleized  on  the  royal  treafure,  and  fe- 
cured  the  perlbn  of  the  king.  The  Roman  army, 
when  it  entered  Ravenna,  appeared  fo  very  incon- 
fiderable,' that  the  Gothic  women,  on  beholding  it,  • 
fpit  in  the  hen  of  thdr  huibands,  and  reviled 
them  as  cowards. 

(iZ.)  ItALY^  HiaTORT  OF,  FROM  THE  DEFAR- 
TURB    OF    BiLISARiUS,    TO  THB   CAFTURB    OF 

ROMB  BY  Totila^  The  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and 
the  taking  of  Ravenna,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war»  Belifarius  was  fooa  after  recalled  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  eaft.  The  Goths 
were  greatly  Turpri&d  that  he  fhould  leave  his  new 
kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the  ordefs  of  the  empe- 
ror; but»  after  his  departure,  chofe  Ildebald,  a' 
man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both  civil  and 
military*  for  their  king.  He  revived  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  Romans^ 
and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia ;  but  was 
in  a  ftiort  time  murdered,  and  Braric,  a  Rugian, 
fucoeeded  to  the  throne.  J^e  was  fcarce  invefted 
witb  the  fovereigntVy  when  his  fubjedts  began  to 
think  of  depofiag  him,  and  railing  Totila  to  the 
throne ;  which  the  latter  accepted,  upon  condi- 
tion that  tfaey  previoufly  difpatched  Eraric.  This 
was  accordingly  done;  after  which  Totila  was  pro- 
claimed kiogxtf  Italjr  in  the  year  54^    The  new 


guards  .at  the  gates  to  prevent  their  going  out^ 
taking  care  at  the  fame  Jame  to  fupply  them  fpa- 
ringly  with  provifions,  but  increafing  their  allow- 
ance every  day;  Being  thus  by  degrees  reftored 
to  their  rormer  ftrength,  he  oraered  the  gates  to 
be  fet  open,  and  gave  every  one  fall  liberty  to  ftay 
in- the  city  or  remove,  as  he  thought  fit.  The  gar- 
rifoii  he  treated  with  extraordinary  kindnefs.  .He 
firft  fupplied  them  with  fhips  to  carry  them  to 
Conftantinople ;  but  having 'difcovered  that  their - 
real  defign  was  to  fail  to  Rome,  in  order  to  rein- 
force the  ganifon  of  that  city  (which  they^knew 
he  was  foon  lo  befiege),  he  was  fo  far  from  pu- 
nifhing  them  as  they  expe^ed,  that  he  fumifhed 
them  with  horfes,  waggons,  and  provifions,  and 
ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  efcort  them  to  Rome 
by  land,  as  the  winds  had  proved  unfavourable  for 
their  pafl*age  by  fea.  Totila,  having  thus  become 
mafter  of  Naples  and  moft  of  the  other  fortreffes 
in  thefe  parts,  began  to  think  of  reducing  Rome 
alfo.  He  firft  attempted  to  perfuade  the  citizens 
to  furrender ;  but  finding  bis  perfuafions  ineffec- 
tual, he  fent  a  detachment  of  his  army  into  Cala- 
bria to  reduce  Otranto,  after  which  be  marched 
with  the  reft  of  his  forces  agatnft  the  towns  near 
Rome.  The  city  of  Tiber,  now  Tivoli,  about  18 
miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him;  and  all 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  bifhop,  w^e  put  to 
the  fword.  Several  other  ftrongholds  in  the* 
neighbourhood  be  took  by^  (tons ;  fo  that  Rome 
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v^Ufti  a  marmer  blocked  up  by  Und,  all  9ommM. 
nication  with  the  n^ighl^uripg  country  being  cut  • 
off.     Judiriian,  being  greatly  perple:&d  by  the 
bad  .news  he  every  day  received  from  Italy,  req4- 
led  Belilarius  jftom  P^rfia,  notwitKftandii^  the 
fuccefa  which  attended  ^VQI^  there,.  Tq  faye  j[tome| 
however*  wal  now  impoflibte  even  for  Beliiarius 
himfelf.    As  food  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  fin4ing. 
himfelf  unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which 
were  bcltfegedj  pr  to  ftpp  Uie.,proanef8  of  the 
Goths,  he  dijCpatched  letters  to  Juftlnisn,.  inform- 
ing Himir  that  being  deftituteof  men/iirm8|  and 
money,  it  was  impofiible  for  him  to  prpv?c<j|te  the 
war;  upon  which  the  emperor  ordered  new  levies' 
to  be  ihade,  all  the  veterans  being  epgaged  in  .the 
PerfiaA  war.    In  the  ineaji  time  Totila  pi|rfued 
his  good  forfune ;  toolf  the  citie^'of  Ficmumi  Afr. 
cu^unit  Auxjfnum»  Spoletum^  ^c,  and  at  length 
advanced  to  Rome)  which  he  mveftejd  chi  alt  hdes^ 
As  he  drevy .  near  the  city^  two  officers,  whom 
Bdifarii^s  hacl  fent  into  it,  ventured,  ta  i^e  .^ 
fafljr,  though  cpotrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  pf 
their  general,  thinking  ■  they  (hould  furpfifi?.  jf h,e 
Goths;  but  they  vrere  tbemfelyes  taken  in  an  am- 
biiicade,  an^,  moft  of  their  men  beinj^cut  in  pie-, 
ces,  narrowly  efcap^d  falling  into  the  han^^  pf 
the  enemy.    Belifarius  made  (evcral  atteo^tQ 
xelieve  the  city :  but  ^\\  of  them,  hpwcyer  well 
concerted^  proved  unfuccefsful,;  which  gave  him 
fo  much  uneaiincfsy  that  he  f^ll  into  a  fever^  and 
was  for  fome  time  in  danger  of  his  life..  The  cify 
was  foon  reduced  to  great  ftraits;  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine enfued^  and  the  unhappy  citizens  having 
confumed  every  thing  that  could  be  fuppofed  to 
give  them  nourifhment*.  even  the  grafs  that  grew 
near  the  walls,  w^re  oblig^,  it  is  ^dy  to  feed  on 
their  own  excrements.   Many  put  an  end  to  their 
lives,  in  order  to  free  then^felves  from  the  intole- 
rable calamities  they  fullered.   The  reft,  addrefled 
their  governor  Beffif  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner^ 
intreating  hi'm  to  uipply  them  wi^h  food  i  pr  if 
that  was  not  in  his  power,  either  tojgiyethem 
leave  to  go  out  of  the  town,  or  to  terminate  their 
miferies  by  putting- them  to  death.   BefTas  replied, 
that  to  fupply  theni  with  food  w^s  impoflfible;  to 
let  them  go,  unfafe;  and  to  kill  them,  impious. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  fuffered  thof?  who  were 
willing  to  i-etire,  to  leave  the  city,  upon  paying 
him  a  fum  of  money  j  but  moft  of  tliem  either 
died  on  the  road,  or  were,  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
enemy.    At  laft  the  befieged,  unable  to  bear  their 
miferies  any  longer,  bej^an  to  mutiny,  and  to 
preis  their  governor  to  come  to  an  agreenient 
with  Tottla.     This,  however,  he  ftill  refufed; 
upou  which,  ^our  of  the  Ifapirians  who  guarded 
one  of  the  gates,  went  privately  tp  the  camp  of 
Totila,  and  offered  tp  admit  him  into  the  city. 
The  kin^  received  this  propofal  witb  great  joy  j 
and  fending  four  Goths  of  great  ftrength  and  in- 
trepidity into  the  town  along  with  them,  he  fi- 
leptly  approached  the  gates  in  the  night-time  with 
hia  whole  arrkiy.    The  gates  were  opened  by  ti)e 
liaurians,  as  they  had  promifed ;  aud  upon  the 
firft  alarm,  BeflaS^  with  moft  of  the  foldiers  and  of- 
ficers, fled  oat  pt  the  town.  The  inhabitants  took 
landuary  in  the  churches ;  and  only  60  of  them 
and  a6  foldiers  were  killed  after  the  town  was  ta- 
ken.   Totila^  however,  £ave  his  fbldters  full  li- 


bertv  tp  plundffi.tt^e  ctt|  ^  vKidi  thef  itd  Ibr  le- 
veraldays  together,  ftrippi^g  the  imbitilit*  of 
all  their  wcakhf  and  leaving  Hodupg  in  tktir 
hpufes  but  nal^d  walUi.by^riilcb teens  many 
perfons  pf  dilfin^ioo  were  redntei  to.  beg.  la 
thehoufepf  BeflTas  Was.fbtti{d.jh  iiinlleafe  trea- 
fure,  vyhich  he  bad  fcai^dalDiiily.aaisfled  diirtn|f^ 
the  Bege,  by  ielltng  to  the  peo[Ue,.  at  as  exoriM- 
taot  price;,*  the  cam  which  badbfecn  tUutd  Ofl  fcr 
the  ofe  c^  the  garrifoo,  . 
(xa.)  Italy,  histoiy  of^  faidm  rmt  »luk- 

DEa.ING  .op   ROMtt   BT'  TOTILA,  TO  HtS  1>BAT«. 

TotiIa»  tbufbecoflie  niafterof  Jta^  Intalmbad- 
dors  to  Jufthiian  with  veiy  refpicdfol  letters,  de- 
firing  to  live  (Mi  th^  (axhetenna.witblumtitft  Tbe- 
odoRc  hftd  done  with  hia  predecefibr  Aii|rfb&At| 
promifini;  in  that  cafe  to  refpeft  bins  as  his  £atber, 
and  to  affift  him^jKhen  he  plealiM*  wvthaTl  his 
forces  againil  any  c^bor  Jialtoa  itiufbakT.  jQif  the 
coptrary^  if  th^  en^xrorr^-^eded  Ms  cSdts,  be 
threatened  to  level  Jj^ome  Wlt)L  tii^  gh>itiiii,  to  pat 
the  !whole  fenate  to  tbr  fword»  and  lAi^azry  the 
war  into  lUyricuflft. .  Theca^xror  xiethnied  no 
other  anf!wer»  than  that  brxefcrredtlMtwlioieto 
B^li fariusi  who  had  full  power  to  ^aaag«  all  thisg^ 
of  .that  nature.  UponthisT^tilaiefolTedtodcftn>y- 
thecity;  and  bad  aauaUythrosntdpwoftthird part 
of  the  wall,  ^tn  be  received  a  letter  from  Belila> 
riiis,  di^uadSnf  fatih  firom  bis  Intelitton.  After  ha- 
ving fenoully  Qoii(l4cKd  this  letter;  Totila  thought 
prpper  to  ajter  bisi  refdution  with  legaid  to  the 
deftrudtion  of  tbe^dt^^  but  fent  the  inhabitants 
into  Lucania,  without  leaving  a  fibgfe  pe^lbit  in 
the  metropolis.  Beliiarius  beariog  of  titisyr  imme- 
diately returned  to  tb6  capital,  and  undertook  to 
repeople  and  repair  it.  He  cleved  tiie  dsLoh  whkh 
had  been  fiUed  by  Totila,  but  #a^  W  the  prefent 
obliged  to  &11  up  the  breaches  ill  the  walk  with 
ftpnes  loofely  heaped  upioo  one  another ;  and  in 
this  fituatiqn  tht  city  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Goths.  Belifamis,  however,  had  tafceir  care  to 
fupply  tb^  inhafaftants  with  plenty  of  pmvifions^ 
fo  that  they  were  no  w.  ip  no  danger  of  fmfoing  by 
famine ;  and  the  aifaults  of  the  enehiy  «nse  vigo- 
roully  repelled,  Dgtwithftandn^  th^  had  fituation 
of  the  forti^ca(tODS,  fo  Chat  Totila  at  UR  Abandon- 
ed the  enterprife.  In  the  mean  tiniethe  Perfians 
gained  great  advantages  over  the  ItooiaDs  in  the 
eaft,  fo  that  thene  was  a  neceffity  for  again  recal- 
ling Belifarius.  He  was  no  fooner^oe,  tiiaa  Toti- 
la renewed  his  efforts  with  greater  ngoor  than 
ever ;  and  the  Franks,  ocmoludaig  that  both  Ro- 
mans and  Goths  would  be  much  wieakened  by 
fuch  a  deftruAive  war,  ieized  upon  Venetia,  which 
belonged  to  both,  and  nudd  it  a  province  of  the 
French  empire.  Totila  did  not  oppofethem;  but 
hiiviDg  obtained  a  reinforcementof  600P  Lombaids, 
returned  immediately  before  Rome,  fiilly  intent 
on  making  himfelf  mafker  of  that  metropolis.  Ha- 
ving clofely  invefted  it  b^  fea  and  land,  he  hoped 
i:;  a  fhort  time  to  reduce  it  by  funine:  but  agaiaft 
this  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by  cattfingcom 
to  be  fows  within  the  walls}  fo  that  he  could  pro- 
bably have  defied  the  power  of  Totilat  had  not 
thn  city  be -n  again  betrayed  by  the  I&uiians,  who 
o;  ^*n*y.  or.e  of  the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 
i  II us  the  empiti^  of  the  Goths  was  a  third  time  cf- 
tabliflied  in  lUly ;  and  Totila  difpatdtedaifabaira- 

dors 
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4t^t6|¥Elniiia)»  ofleciBg  to  affift  tiim  as  a  fiiitli- 
fill  any  ^eobft  Mf  natidh  whaCeim^,  provided  ke 
would  allohr  «A  the  quiet  pcdMion  pf  Italy.  Bat 
Jnftkiaab*  fi»frr  firooi ^hearkening  to  thispropofiil, 
would  kiot  wea.  <a4nnt  !the  ambaffadors  into  Ms 
pretece ;  opoft  which  Totila  refoked  to  purfue 
the  war  vkb^faeitfiocft  tigoiir»  and  to  xnoke  hitft- 
(etfioallerliot.ablTbf.thofe  places  which  the  Ro- 
sutfts  paitfied  iii  Ralyy  but  in  Sicilr  alib.  This 
he  fttUf  aecom^fhed ;  when  Narles,  who  had 
formerif  beenjonedih  the  command  with  BeUfa- 
rtui»  wato  appointed  genqral,  with  abfolnte  authb* 
Tity,  Qnt  wmtrthje  general  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  expedition,  Totila>  having  equipped 
a  fleet  of  300  galiey8>  ient  them  to  piliage  the 
coafls-of  *Oi«ece-,  where  they  got  an  imnenfe  boo- 
ty. They  made  a  defoeot  o|p  the<ifland  of  Corfu; 
and  faaidlig  laid-  it  wafte,  they  failed. to  £piru6» 
where  they  furpriCed .  and,  plundered  the  cities  of 
Kicopolia  and  Ajichialnsy  taking  oiany  ihips  on 


mati^.  Hariesmadehimfelf  mafterof  agieitnu»ber 
of  cities,  and  of  Rome  itfelf,  befow  theGoths  could 
afiembk  their  f orcein  The  Roman  general  next 
proceeded  to  inveft  Cumse ;  which  Teia  deter- 
mined afUl  events  to  relieve,  ^s{tke  royal  treaiui^ 
was  kxlged  in  that' city.  Thts  brought  on  9k  en- 
gagement, wbieh,  Prbcopius  fays,  proved  one  of 
the  ipoft  blooiSy  that  ever  was  fought.  'the-Ro- 
mair  army  coafii^d  of  vaft  multitudes  brought 
from  difftRmt  nations :  tliC  Goths  were  few  in 
comparifot);  but,  animated  by  dei)[>air,  and  know- 
ing that  all  was  at  ftake;  they  fought  with  the 
utmoft  fury.  Their  king  placed  hlmielf  in>the 
firft  rank,  to  encourage  hl^  nien  by  his  estample ; 
and  is  (aid  to  have  given  fu<^  proofs' of  his  Valour 
.and  copdii^  ai  equalled  him  to  the  mod  renown- 
ed heroes  of  antiquity.  The  Romans  diibovering 
hhn,  and  ^knowing  that  his. death  would  proba- 
bly put  an  end  to  the  battle,  if  not  to  the  Wa^  it- 
fei^  dittoed  their  whole  force  ag^ind  liim,  fome 


the  coaftf  among  t^icb  were  fibme  laden  with  pro-    attacli^itc  him  witb  fpears,  and  others  difcharging 


vifions  tar  the  army  of  Narfes.  -^^fter  thefe  fuecef- 
Ces  they  laid  fiege  to  Ancdha  ia  Balmatia.    Being 
defeated,  bdweier.  both  by  fea  and  land,  Totila 
once  more  fent  ambafiadors  to  Cooftantinbple,  of- 
fering to  yield  Sicily  and  all  Bxlmatk,  to  pay  an 
aonml  tnouteibr  Italy,  and  tosiift  the  Romans 
as  a  £utbM  sMy  in  idl  t;hctr  wars ;  but  Juftiniah, 
bent  tipoi\  driving  the  Cknhs  out  of  Italy,  Hg^dn 
refiofed  to  admit  the  ambaffadors  ta'his  prefence. 
Totila  finding  that  no*  terms  could  be  Obtained, 
began  to  )f«y  nelw  forces^  and  to  aiake  great  ptt- 
paraftioBS  by  fea.and  lancL    He  fi>on  reduced  the 
tflandf  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia;  bat  this  was  the 
hdt  of  kta  i«cce(&&i  .Narfes  amVed  ih  Italy  with  a 
very  fbrmidablfe  at-my^  and  an  immenfe  treafure  to 
pay  the  troops  their  arrears,  the  want  of  which 
had  been  one  great^canife  of  the  bad  fucceft  of  B^. 
iifariuf  10  his  inft  leipeditioa.    He  immediately 
took  the  road  to  Roqic ;  white  Tdtila  afTembled 
all  his  Corcetf  in  o#dei-  to  deckle  Ihe  fate  of  Italy 
.by  a  geneva)  engagement.  The  battle  proved  vefy 
obftinate;  bat'  at  laft  the  Gothic  carvalry  being 
put  to  the  rmit,  and  retiring  In  great  coniufion 
aaooDg;  the  infimtff  » the  Utter  «refe  thereby  thrown 
into  fach  di^rder^  that  they  couM  never  after- 
wands  ratty;    Karfes,  obferving  their  confufion, 
encousaged  his'men  to  make  a  laft  effort ;  which 
the  OoOvnotrbein^  able  to  wiihftand,  betocfk 
tbeoafelves  Do*  fligbn  with'  the  Ms  6f  6600  men 
kiiied  on'  tfas'lfeor;  >  Totila  findiag  the  day  2rrec6- 
vcrably  lot,  fkdwith  only  fin;  horiemen  for  his 


againft  mm  ihow^s  of  darts  and  arrows.  Teia 
maintained  his  ground  wkh  great  intrepidity,  re- 
ceived the  miffive  weapons  on  his  fliieid^  and  kill- 
ed a  great  number  of  the  eneiny  with  his  own 
hand.  When  his  fhield  was  (0  loaded  with  darts 
that  he  could  not  eafdy  i^ield  it,  he  called  for  ap- 
other.  Thus  he  ihifted  his  (hield  three  times; 
but  as  he  attempted  to  change  it  the  4tk  time,  his 
brealt  being  tit^ceifarily  expofed  for  a  moment,  a 
dart  ftrtiek  him  In  that  moment  with  fuch  (brce, 
that  he  hntne^iatef^;  fell  down  dead  in  the  place 
where  be  had  ftood  from  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  upon  heaps  of  the  ettemv  whom  he  had  kille^. 
The  Romans,  Iheing  htm  fan,  cut  off  his  headat^d 
expofcd  it  to  the  fifht  of  the  Goths,  not  doubt- 
ing but  they  would  be  immediately  diihearten- 
ed  And  retire.  In  this^  however,  they  were  dJT* 
appointed.  The  Goths  maintained  the  fight  with 
gieat  vigour*  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  engage- 
ment. -  The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renew-  . 
ed  early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  till  ni^ht ; 
but  oh  the  third  da'y^  the  GothSydefpairingpf  b^xig 
able  to  overcome  an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior  to 
them  in  numbers,  fent  deputies  to  tJ^affcsj  dflh-- 
ing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  provided  fuch- 6f 
them  as  chofe  to  remain  m  Italy  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  their  eftates  aVid  polfellions  without  molef- 
tation,  as  fubjed^s  of  the  empire  j  and  thofe  who 
Were  willing  to  retire  elfewhcre,  were  fufFered j[o 
carry  with  them  all  their  goods  and  effeds.  To 
thefe  terms  Nkrfts  readily  affeited;  and  thus  the 


attendants;  but  was  purfoed  and  mortally  woUnd-    empire  of  the  G9th8  in  Italy  was  finally  d^ Itrdyed, 


ed  bf  a  oommander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  bar- 
barians who  followed  Narfes.  '■  He  continued  his 
flight*  hon^ever,  for  fome  time  longer*,'  but  wis 
at '  laft  obh'ged'  to  halt  to  get  his  wound  drefifed, 
foon  after  which  he.'eapired.'        .•  i  '    ♦  > 

(13.)  IT^LYV  HIStORS^  dr,  ritOM  TOTILA'te 
DEATH*  Tm  TH«T  OF  Te1A>  WITH'  trfE  OVER- 
TinLOVO9^ti4(aVTtItB-0P  TIf£  OSTflOCofKS. 

Thf8diftftf«ididnotyetentirely'£K«aMthei^tof  conclofionof  the  war  tbey  ^eit  difpnilTed with 

tfae-Oo^;   They  chofi  for  their  Mng  one  TKii,  vith  pfefedts,  and  the  nation  Wfome  time  conti- 

defer^edU^  efima^'one  or  tbeliik>fli  vaHatit  kneti  df  nued  faitb^uf  allies  to  the  Koi!nlnV;    In  the  mea^ 

their  ixairiott/ atUi^'virho  h^i  on 'fe^erti^  «8diftoA  tiihe^Jiiftihian'(iying,Na(rf(ft,  \Kho  governed  Italy 

diftiogolOieci  hfhifi!lf  in  i  irfolt -ehiinAt  th«lifrief.  WltH  fo'^folutefway,  iS^ii  actjifed  to  the  eihpg- 

AU  the ▼a1|»»afld'^peri^ii^((E^  *eifcf  boW^er,  rdV  JuftinTI.  and  the  emprefs  Sdjphfa,  dtafpinng 

wcreoo^itifutfbiSiiitto  ibp^tile#rog!<eletrftJieIW'  to  thfft^vfcftignty  of  the  counfrfr  ^ftereuptjnrbe 


the  country  now  becoioing^  a  province  of  the  eaf- 

tern  Flotxiad  empire. 

'    (14.)  Ttaly,  Hi5Toa*  or,  rkOM  the  ov£^- 

THROlV  Ot  THE  GOTHIC  EMPIRE,  TO  THAT  OF 
t Hte*  LoniBARD   KINGDOM,    BY  ChARLEMAOME. 

In  this  dbnquefk  Narfes  had  been  afiifted  by  many 
l^fbarous  nations,  ^mong  whom;  wei^  tfie  Lon^- 
"b^nlsi  at  that  time  fettled  in  Panhonia.    On  the 
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^vt3M  recaHed,  tad'LoNOiUvs'fent  to  fucisted  him 
As  NarfesMras  an  eunucb,  the  emprefs  is  reported 
to*  have  faid*  that  bis  employment  at  Conftaoti- 
nople  ihould  be  to  diftribute  in  the  apartment8t)f 
•  her  women  the  portion  of  wool  which  each  was 
to  fpin.  Narfes^  enraged  at  this  farcafm,  replied, 
that  he  (hould  begin  fuch  a  web  as  (he  (hould 
never  be  able  to  finifli ;  and  immediately  difpat'ch- 
ed  meflengers  to  Alboinus  king  of  the  Lombards^ 
inviting  them  into  Italy.  Along  with  the  mef- 
fengers  he  Cent  fome  of  the  beft  fruits  the  coun- 
try afforded,  in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to 
become  mailer  of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom.  Alboi- 
nusrpleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  invading  Ita- 
lyt  began,  without  Wfs  of  time,  to  make  the  ne- 
ceflary  preparations^  In  the  month  of  April  568, 
be  fet  out  with  bis  whole  nation,  men,  women, 
and  children ;  carrying  with  them  all  their  move- 
ables. This  promifcuous  multitude  arrived  by  the 
wayoflArias  and  advancing  through  the  pro- 
evince  of  Venetia,  fouhd  the  whole  country  aban- 
doned, the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  neigh- 
bouring- iflands  in  the  Adrijitic.  The  gates  of 
Aquileia  were  opened  by  thefcw  inhabitants  who 
had  courage  to  ftay :  moil  of  them,  however,  had 
fled  with  all  their  valual/le  effedls ;  and  among  the 
■reil  the  patriarch  Paulinus,  who  had  carried  with 
him  all  the  facred  utenfjls  of  the  churches.  From 
Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to  Forum  Julli,  of 
which  he  Hkewiie  became  mafter  without  oppofi- 
tion.  Here  he  fpcnt  the  winter  ;  during,  which 
time  he  ereded  FriuH  into  a  dukedom,  which  has 
continued  till  1797,  when  it  4)ecame  a  province  of 
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they  changed  their  form,  of  govenniuiky  being  go- 
verned only  by  their  duket  /for  tn  ^tagfL  Dnriog 
this  interregnum^  they  proved  Mclliiltil  in  their 
wars  with  the  Romans,  and  maaethaDiUwes  inaf- 
ters  of'ieveral  cities:  bat  peredymg'  that  thdr 
kipgdom,  thus  divided,  could  notiqbfifl^  they  re- 
vived once  more  to  fiibmic  to  tile  aachority  of 
one  man;  and  accordingly,  10 1S5,  AnthanPSs  was 
chofen  kipg^  of  the  Lombards.-  The  g«eat  objeft 
of  ambition  to  the  new  race  of  Lombutl  monarcbi 
was  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy ;  and  mt  proved  at 
hit  thevuin  of  their  empire  by  Charl^a  the  Grot, 
as  related  under  the  article  FRiircE,  $  13. 
(15.)  Italy,  history  of,  fkom  thb  ovwi 

THROW  OF  THE  LOMBARD   KI^OOOM,   TO   THI 

i^xpuLsiON  OF  Tifs  Saracfns.  As  *tbe  Lom- 
bards had  not  been  pofieffed  of  the  viiole  territo- 
ry of  Italy,  fo.the  whole  of  tt  never  came  into  tbe 
^ofleilion  of  GharlemagM :  neitiicr,  iince  xhe  time 
of  the  Oftrogothsk  has  the  whole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  domirnon  of  any  fiiigle  fiafe.  Some 
of  the  fouthera  provinces  were  ftiU  pofieffed  by 
the  emperors  of  Oonftantinople;  and  the  liberal 
grants  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagae  himictf  to  the 
pope,  had.  itivefted  him  with  a  cooiiderable  ihaxe 
of  temporal  poweri  Theterrbories  qf  the  pope 
indeed  werefvppofed  to.be  hvld  hrtaflalage  from 
France  t  but  -thts^^he  popes  theiBfeivea  always 
ftifly  denied.  The  uiidifputed  tciritofy  of  Cbark- 
•magne,  in  Italy,  thefefore,  was  reftcided  to  Pied- 
mont, the  Milan^e,  the  Mantnan,  the  triritories 
of  Genoa,  Parma,  ^Modena,  Tolbmy,  Bologna, 
the  dukedomadf  Mull,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento: 


Maritime  Auftria.   SeeFaiuLi.  In  569,  he  made    the  lail  of  which  contained  the  greateft  part  of 


himfelf  mafter  of  Trivigi,  Oderzo,  Monte  Selce, 
Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Trent;  in  each, of  jwhich 
cities  he  left  a  ilrong  garrifon  of  Lombards  under 
tlie  command  of  an  officer,  whom  he  diftinguKh- 
.ed  by  the  title  of  duke,  Padua  and  fome  other 
cities  Alboinus  left  behind  him  without  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  them.  In  570,  he  entered  Ligu- 
ria.  The  Inhabitapts  were  fo  terri6ed.at'his  ap- 
.proach,  that  they  left  their  habitations,  with  fuch 
of  their  elfeds  as  they  cpuld  carry  off,  and  fled 
into  the  moft  mountainous  and  inacceifible  parts 
of  the  country.  The  cities  of  Brefcia,  Bergamo, 
Lodi,  Coroo,  and  others  (}uite  to  the  Alps,  being 
thus  left  almoft  without  mhabitants,  fubmitted.; 
after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was  t^treupon 
proclaimed  king  of  lUly.  But  though  the  Lom- 
bards h«^d  thus  .confj^ro)  the.title  of  khu^  of  Italy 
on  Alboinus,  he  was  by  no  means  poifefled  of  the 
whole  country,  nor  indeed  was  it  ever  in  the  power 
.  of  the  Lombards  to  get  pofleflipo  pf  the  whole. 
Alboinus  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Venetia, 
Liguria,  JEmilia,  Hetruria,  anil  Umbria,  applied 
himfelf  to  legiilatio'n  and  the  civiliiatioo  of  hls.lub- 
jeds.  9ut  before  be  could  n)^e  any  prpgreifs  in 
this  work,  he  was  taken  o£(  by  the  treachery  of 
hh  wife^  and  Clephis,  one  of  the  noble^  chpfen 
king  in  his  ftead'.  Clephis  rebuilt  fofac  cities  which 
iiad  been  ruineci  during  the  wars  |3Ctween  the 
GotH's  and  Romans,  and  extended  ,hift  bonqv^efts 
to  the  very  gjiies  W  Rome  j- but  a'f..£c  behaved 
"Both  to!  the  Ro'manaf  and  Lombards  with  th^ 
greateft  1  cruelty,  he'Vas  murdered  after  a  iho.ft 
/eign  of  18  months.  His  cruelty  gave  the  Xom- 
tfcdsfuch  an  atcrficn  againft  regal  powers'' tha( 


the  prefem  rkingdon  of;  Naples.  The  feudal  go- 
vernment which  the  Lombards  had  introduced 
into  Italy,  naturally  produced  nevoka  and  com- 
motions, as  the  di^erent  dukea  inclined  either  to 
Change  their  mafters  or  to  fet  up  for  kfaemfdves. 
Several  revi>lts  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of 
Charlemagne  hinJelf ;  whrcby  however,  he  al- 
ways found  mei^S  to  crufii :  -but  after  bts  death, 
the  fpvereifnty  of  iraiy 'became  ani>bjed  of  con- 
tention, bet  ween,  the  kings  of  Francetand  the  em- 
perors of  Germany.  Tteit  great  monatch  had  di- 
vided hisextenflve  dominions  among  hiscbikiieo; 
but  they  all  died  durteg  -bis  lUe-time,  except 
Lewis,  whom  he  aflbdated  in  the  enoire,  and 
who  fucceeded  to  all*  his  doaniniontaftcr  bis  death. 
From  this*  time  we  may  date  the  troubles  with 
which  Italy  was  fo  long  overwhelmed;  and  of 
which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of 
tfaofe  c;alled  kings  of  Italy  and  their  noUes,  of  the 
kings  of  France,  and  of  the  easpemra  of  Germa- 
ny^  it  is  d^ffioult  to  have  any«lear  Idea.  The  fol- 
lowing (hortifcetch,  however,  mv^  fHerhaps  give 
fome  (atisiadtion  on  this  perplexed  fubjedt.  When 
Lewis  the  fon  of  Charknsagne  *w%s  declared  em- 
peror of  |the*WeA,  Ita^r  waa  held  by  Bernard  the 
£bn.of..Pe|>in>.  brother,  to  ixwit.  •  Though  this 
Bernard  bore  the  title  of  king^  yet  b«  was  oaly 
accounted  a  vafial  of  th«  emperor*  >]ii#ambitioQ, 
howfirerr  £poq(^  prompt^'him  to  itbel.agmin^  his 
jincloi  :but  bein^ifbandoned.by^htttroQps,  be  was 
^ke»>prJfQQei:,  rhad  hidi^eyearputi^ootraRd  ^ied 
ihpe^rda^*  after.  •  As  the  dtftutbsncet  ftifi  coo- 
tiniied^ren^  tbe  Bobie«<of  Lombavdy  were  yet 
very  rffra^t^rvy^tbatre^  ddf^ft  fon  te-tiie  empe- 
ror, 
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tcfr,  was  in  tt$  fcnt  into  Italy ;  of  which  coun- 
try he  was  firft  crowned  king  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards emperor  of  the  Weft,  during  his  father*s 
h'fetime.     Bui  thoagh  his  abilities  were  fnflicieat 
to  have  fettled  every  thing  in  a  ftate  of  tranquil- 
lity, his  unbounded  4mbition  prompted  him  to 
engage  in  rebellion  againft  his  father ;  whom  he 
more  than  once  took  prifoner,  though  in  the  end 
he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  aik  pardon  for  bis 
oflfencesy  which  was  obtained  only  on  condition 
of  his  not  paffing  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained 
from  his  father.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens, 
taking  advantage  of  thefe  inteftine  wars,  landed 
on  the  coafts  of  Italy,  and  committed  fuch  rava- 
ges, that  even  the  bi(hops  wck  obliged  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.    Lothaire,  how- 
ever, after  returning  firom  his  unnatural  war  with 
his  father,  was  fo  far  from  attempting  to 'put  an 
end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore  tranquillity, 
that  he  feized  on  fome  places  belonging  to  the 
fee  of  Rome»  under  pretence  that  they  were  part 
of  his  kingdom  of  Lombardy ;  nor  could  he  for- 
bear thefe  encroachments  till  exprefsly  command- 
ed to  do  fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled 
himfelf,  and  aJmoit  loft  all  his  dominions,  in  a  war 
with  hts  brothers  after  the  death  of  Lewis,  and 
declared  his  fon  Lewis  king  of  Italy,  this  ambi- 
tious prince  died,  leaving  to  his  fon  the  title  of 
emperor  as  well  that  of  king  of  Italy,  with  which 
be  had  before  invefted  him.     The  new  emperor 
applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  in 
his  domioionsy  and  driving  out  the  Saracens  from 
tbofe  places  which  they  had  feized  in  Italy.  This 
he  fully  aocompliihed,  and  obliged  the  intidels  to 
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rcthe  into  Africa :  but  in  875  he  died  without 
naming  any  fucceflbr. 

(16.)  ItALT,  HISTORY  or,  TILL  THE  CAPTURE 

OF  RoMB  BY  Arnolfhus.  A^cr  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Lewis  II.  fome  of  the  Italian  nobliS, 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  reprefented  to  the 
pope,  that  as  Lewis  hsld  left  no  fuccelTor,  the  re- 
gal dignity,  which  bad  fo  long  been  ufurped  by 
foreigners,  cyght  now  t(y  return  to  the  Italians. 
The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  for  the  im- 
perial  crown,  that  he  would  ftick  at  nothing  to 
obuia  it,  refolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as 
high  a  price  as  pofiible.  He  accordingly  crowned 
him  emperor  and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  owning  the  fndeptndency  of  Rome, 
and  that  hft^himfelf  only  held  the  empire  by  the 
gift  of  the  pope.  This  produced  a  confpiracy 
among  the  difcontented  nobles ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Saracens  renewing  their  incurlion^  threat- 
ened the  eccleiiaftical  territories  with  the  utmoft 
danger.  The  pope  foKcited  the  emperor's  af- 
liftance,  but  the  latter  died  before  any  thing  ef- 
fedual  covld  be  done :  after  which,  bein^  diftreff- 
ed  by  the  Saracens  on  one  hand,  and  the  Lom- 
bard nobles  on  the  other,  the  unhappy  pontiff  was 
forced  to  fly  into  France.  Italy  now  fell  into  the 
utmoft  connifton  and  anarchy ;  during  which  time 
many  of  the  nobtes  and  ftates  of  Lombardy  aifu^ 
medanindependence,  which  tbe^  have  retained  ever 
fince,  till  the  revolutions  in  1796.  In  879,  the 
pope  was  reconduded  to  Italy  with  an  army  by 
Bofon,  fbn-in-Iaw  to  Lewis  11.  of  France :  but 
tiiough  he  inclined  verf  much  to  have  ralfcd  this 
Vol.  XU.  Part  IL 


prince  to  the  dignity  of  king  ofTtalyi'he  found  hts 
iotereft  in&ifticient,  and  matters  remained  in  their 
former  fituation.     The  n(H>les,  «vho  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him, 
but  the 'ftate  of  the  country  was  worfe  than  ever; 
the  gi;eat  men  renouncing  the  authority  of  any 
fuperior,  and  every  one  claiming  to  be  fovereign 
ia  his  own  teiritories.    To  add  to  the  calamities 
which  enfued  through  the  ambition  of  thefe  def- 
pots,   the   Saracens  committed  everywhere  the 
moft  terrible  ravages ;  till  at  laft  the  Italian  nobles, 
defpiiing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  who 
had  weMcened  themfclves  by  their  mutual  diflen- 
tions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  no- 
minal fubmillion  to  a  foreign  yok(%  and  retaining 
the  imperial  dignity  among  themfelves.  Thus  they 
hoped,  that,  by  being  more  united  among  them- 
felves, they  might  be  m0p  able  to  refift  the  com- 
mon  enemy.     Accordingly  in  885  they  went  to 
pope  Adrian  $  and  requefting  him  to  join  them  in 
afTerting  the  Independency  of  Italy,  obtained  the 
two  following  decrees,  viz.  That  the  popes,  after 
their  eledion,  might  be  confecrated  without  wait- 
ing for  the  prefence  of  the  king  or  his  ambaffa- 
dors ;  and,'^.  That,. if  Charles  the  Grofti  died  with- 
out fons,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
emperor^  fhould  be  conferred  on  fome  of  the  Ita- 
lian nobles.     Thefe  decrees  were  produdive  of 
the  worft  confequences.    The  emperor  complain- 
ed of  being  deprived  of  his  right :  and  the  diffen- 
fions  among  the  Italian  nobles  became  more  fatal 
than  ever.    The  two  moft  powerful  of  thefe,  Be- 
rengarius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Vido,  or  Guido, 
duke  of  Spoletp,  entered  into  agreemeiit,  that  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor  the  focmer  fliould  feize 
on  the  kingdom  of  I^ly,  and  the  latter  on  that 
of  France.    Berengarius  fucceeded  without  oppo- 
fition ;  but  Vido  was  difappointed,  the  Frenchi 
having  chofen  Eudes  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Up- 
on this  he  returned  to. Italy,  and  turned  his  arms 
againft  Berengarius.   Vido  proved  victorious,  and 
drove  his  rival  into  Germany ;  where  be  fought 
the  affiftance  of  Arholphus,  who  had  fucceeded 
on  the  death  of  Charles.    Having  thus  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  employed  his  time  in 
reforming  the  abufes  of  the  ftate,  and  confirming 
the  grants  formerly  made  to  the  pope,  out^f  gra- 
titude for  his  having  fandified  his  ufurpation  and 
declared  him  lawful  kin^  of  Italy.    This  tranquil- 
lity, however,  was  of  ihort  duration.    Arnolphus 
fent  an  army  into  Italy ;  the  Saracens  from  3pain 
ravaged  the  northeim  parts  of  the  country,  and 
getting  poffeffion  of  a  caftle  near  the  Alps,  held  it 
for  many  years  after,  to  the  great  diftrefs  of  the 
neighbouring  .parts,  which  were  expofed  to  their 
continual  incurfions;  and  at  the  fame  time  Bene- 
vento  was  befleged  and  taken  ]by  the  forces  of  the 
eaftem  emperor,  fo  that  Vido  found  his  empire 
very  confiderably  circumfcribed.    The  new  king, 
drftreffed  by  ib  many  enemies,  affbciated  his  fon 
Lambert  in  the  government,  and  bribed  the  Ger- 
mans to  return  to  .their  own  country.    In  895, 
however,  they  again  invaded  Italy  ;   but  were 
obliged  ito  leave  the.  country,  after  having  put  Be- 
rengarius in  poffeffion  of  Pavia.  In  the  mean  time, 
Vido  died,  £.nd  Lambert  drove  out  Bereugarius  ' 
but  having  joined  a  fadtion,  headed  by  one  Ser- 
giu9,  againft  pope  Formofus,  the  Utter  offered  the 
Ccc  ,  kingdom* 
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kiqgdom  of  Italy  to  Aroolphus;  who  thereui>on 
entered  the  country  with  an  army,  befieged  aii4 
took  Rome,  maflacring  the  fadtion  of  Sergius  with 
the  moft  unrelenting  cnelty. 

(17.)  Italy,  history  of,  till  the  defeat 
AND  extirpation  OF  THE  Sarackns.  Amol- 
phu8,  thurf  niafter  of  Italy,  and  crowned  emperor 
by  the  pope,  began  to  form  fchemes  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  himfelf  in  his  new  acquifitions  hy  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  Berengarius :  but  the  latter  having 
timelv  notice  of  this  treachery,  fled  ,to  Verona ; 
and  the  Italians  were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the 
other  cruelties  of  Arnotphus,  that  they  d^rc  bim 
out  of  the  country.  His  departure  occafloned  the 
greateft  confuQon  at  Rome.  Formofus  died  foon 
after;  and  theTTucceflbrs  to  the  papal  dignity,  ha- 
ving now  no  army  to  fear,  excited  thegreateft  dif- 
turbances.     The  body  of  Formqfus  was  dug  up 


and  thrown  into  the 


after 


by  one  pope  1 
which  that  pope  was  ftrmgled,  and  Formofus'e 
body  buried  again  in  the  Vatican,  by  order  of  an- 
other. At  laft  the  coronation  of  Arnolphus  was 
declared  void,  the  Sergian  fadiou  entirely  over- 
thrown, and  the  decrees  of  Adrian  were  annulled ; 
1%  being  now  determined  that  the  ele^^  popes 
ihould  not  be  confecrated  but  in  prefence  of  tJbe 
emperor  or  his  ambafladors.  During  thefp  confu- 
fions  I^ambert  enjoyed  the  kingdom  in  quiet ;  but 
the  nobles,  hating  him  on  account  of  his  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government,  began  again  to  think 
of  Berengarius.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  an- 
other fadion  offered  the  crown  to  Lewis  king  of 
Aries.  This  new  competitor  entered  Italy  with 
a|i  army  in  899 ;  but  was  forced  by  Berengarius 
to  renounce  his  claim  upon  oatli,  and  to  fwear 
that  he  would  never  again  enter  Italy,  even  though 
he  ihould  be  invited  to  be  crowned  emperor. 
This  oath,  however,  was  foon  forgot.  Lewis 
readily  accepted  of  another  invitation,  and  waa 
crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  9ox.  In  902  he 
forced  Berengarius  to  fly  into  Bavaria;  but  hav- 
ing unadvifedly  difbanded  his  army,  as  thinking 
himfelf  now  fecurely  feated  on  the  throne,  Beren- 
garius, who  watched  every  opp0rtunity9  furprifed 
him  at  Verona,  and  put  out  hift  eyes.  Thus  Be- 
rengarius at  laft  became  king  of  Italy  wthout  a 
rival ;  and  held  his  kingdom  for  %o  years,  with- 
out any  oppofition  from  his  fuhje^s,  who  at  laft 
became  feniiblc  of  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  civil 
difcords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  without 
troubles.  The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a 
formidable  army,  and  advanced  within  a  fmail  dif- 
tance  of  Pavia.  Berengarius  armed  the  whole 
force  of  his  dominions ;  and  came  a'gainft  them 
with  fuch  a  multitude,  that  the  Hungarians  retired 
without  venturing  an  engagement.  Many  of  them 
were  loft  in  paiSng  a  river ;  upon  which  they  fent 
deputies  to  Berengarius;  offering  to  reftore  all 
thei^  booty,  and  never  to  come  again  into  Italy, 
provided  they  were  allowed  a  fafe  retreat.  Thefe 
conditions  were  imprudently  rcfufed ;  upon  which 
the  Hungarians  attacked  the  army  of  Berengarius 
in  defpair,  and  defeated  them  with  great  flaugh^ 
ter.  After  this  they  over-ran  the  whole  country, 
and  plundered  the  towns  of  Trevifo,  Vicenza,  and 
Padua,  without  refiftance^  the  inhabitants  flying 
everywhere  into  fortified  places.  This  devafta- 
tion  they  continued  for  two  years ;  nor  could  their 
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departure  be  procured  without  paying  them  a  large 
fum  of  moriey :  which,  howev^,  proved  of  little 
avail :  for  the  following  year  they  returned  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controul. 
Scarcely  were  thefe  invaders  departed,  when  the 
Saracens,  who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
invaded  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irnip. 
tion  as  far  as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa- 
via ;  while  the  inhabitants,  inftead  of  oppofing 
them,  fled  to  fome  forts  which  had  been  ereded 
in  the  time  of  the  firft  irruption  of  the  Hungari- 
ans. In  9x3,  however,  John,  preftiyter  of  Ra- 
venna, having  attained  the  papal  dignity  hy  means 
of  Theodora  wife  of  Aldebert  count  of  Tufcany, 
applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  to  reprefs  the  infults  of  toe  Saracens. 
While  he  was  confidering  of  the  moft  proper  me- 
thods of  effeding  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who 
had  received  an  injury  from  his  countrymen,  fled 
to  Rome,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from 
their  invafions,  if  the  pope  would  but  allow  hixn 
a  fmall  body  of  men.  His  prcjpoials  being  accept- 
ed, 60  young  men  were  cholen,  all  well  ann«l ; 
who  being  conduded  by  the  Saracen  into  by- 
paths, attacked  the  infidels  as  they  were  retumiog 
from  their  inroads,  and  feveral  times  defeated 
great  parties  of  them.  Thefe  lofles  aflS^ing  the 
Saracens,  a  general  alliance  was  concluded  arooogft 
all  their  cities ;  and  having  fortified  a  town  on  the 
Garigliano,  they  abandoned  the  reft,  and  retired 
thither.  Thus  they  became  much  more  formi- 
dable than  before;  which  ^alarming  the  pope,  he 
confulted  with  Arnolphus  prince  of  ^eoevento 
and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time  ambafla- 
dors to  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting 
him  to  an  alliance  againft  the  infidels.  The  Sara- 
cens, unable  to  withftand  fuch  a  powerful  com- 
bination, were  befieged  in  their  city :  where  being 
reduced  to  great  ftraits,  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it. 
and  fallied  out  into  the  woods )  but  beii^  pur- 
fued  by  the  Italians,  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a 
man,  A.  D.  915. 
(18.)  Italy,  historV  of,  till  the  dsatb 

OF  OtHO  I.  WITH  ITS  STATB  AT  THAT  PERI- 
OD. In  this  expedition  Beiengarius  feems  to  have 
given  gi'eat  afliflance;  for  this  very  year  he  was 
crowned  em'peror  by  the  pope.  This  gave  dif- 
'pleafure  to  many  of^  the  amoitious  nobles ;  coc- 
fpiracies  were  repeatedly  formed  againft  him ;  in 
921,  Rodolphus  king  of  Burgundy  was  crowtted 
alfo  king  or  Italy ;  and  in  924,  Berepgarius  was 
treacherouQy  affaffinated  at  Verona^  of  which 
difturbances  the  Hungarians  taking  the  advantage, 
plundered  the  cities  dP  Mantua,  Brefcia,  and  Ber- 
gamo. Marching  afterwards  to  Pavia,  they  in- 
vefted  it  clofely  on  all  £des ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March  925,  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  next  the 
walls,  and  during  the  confufion  broke  open  the 
gates,  and,  getting  poffeffion  of  the  city,  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  the  greateft  barbarity.  Having 
burnt  the  capital,  they  next  proceeded  to  Placeoza, 
where  they  plundered  the  luburbs;  and  then  re- 
turned to  Panonia  laden  with  booty.  The  afiairs  cf 
Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufioo«  Afa^ion 
was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  favoiu*  oif  Hugh 
count  of  Aries.  The  latter  prevailed^  and  was 
crowiied  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  The  Italians, 
however,  foon  repented  gf  their  choice.      The 
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Komam  Ml  mvited  bim  to  be.thetr  governor> 
and  then  drove  him  oat  with  dHgrace;  at  the 
fame  time  choofiog  a  ooafai»  tribunes,  8cc*  as 
if  they  had  defigned  to  aflfert  their  ancient  li- 
berty. One  &dk>n,  in  the  mean  time»  ofknd 
tUe  crown  to  Rodo^hus>  and  the  other  to  Ar- 
nold duke  of  Bararia,  while  a  freih  body  of  Sara- 
cens took  this  opportunity  to  plunder  the  dty  of 
Genoa.  Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  having  coHed- 
ed  an  arary»  marched  agahiff  Arnold,  and  defeat- 
ed hhn.  Rodolphns  entered  into  an  aHiance  with 
himt  and  gave  his  daughter  Adelaide  in  marriage 
to  Lolbariusy  Hugh's  fon.  Being  thus  free  from 
all  lianger  from  foreign  enemies,  he  marched 
againft  the  Romans ;  but  with  them  he  alio  came  to 
an  agreement,  and  even  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Albericy  whom  they  had  chofen  conful. 
But  the  country  was  ftill  infefted  by  the  Hungari- 
ans and  Saracens,  'and  at  the  Ikme  time  depopu- 
lated by  a  plague.  Endlefs  confpiracies  were 
formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf ;  and  at  laft,  in  947, 
he  wa*  deprived  of  the  regal  power  by  Berenga- 
rius  11.  grandibn  to  Berenganus  I.;  foon  after 
which  he  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  became  a 
monk.  Though  Berenganus  was  thus  pofleflled 
of  the  fupreme  pov^er,  he  did  not  affume  the  title 
of  king'  tin  after  the  daath  of  Lotharius,  which 
happened  in  950;  but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was 
invaded  by  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Hun- 
garians. The  former  took  and  plundered  Aqui- 
ieia,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country ;  after 
which  he  returned  without  moleftation  into  Ger- 
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and  marquifate  of  Verona,  which  he  gave  to  Hen- 
ry duke  of  Bavaria.  Berengarius,  thus  freed  from 
all  apprehenfion,  not  only  opprefled  his  fubjeds 
in  a  moft  tyrannical  manner,  but  revolted  againft 
Otho  himfelf*  This  at  laft  procured  his  ruin ;  for 
in  96T,  Otho  returned  with  an  army  into  Ital^ , 
where  he'  was  crowned  king  by  the  Abp.  of  Mi- 
lan ',  and  in  96s  was  crowned  emperor  by  the 
pope.  On  this  occafion  he  received  the  imperial 
crown  from*  his  holinefs,  and  kifled  his  feet  with 
great  humility :  after  which  they  both  went  to  the 
altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themfelves  by  a  fo- 
lemn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  giv6  no  aliiftance  to  Berengarius 
or  Adelbert  his  enemies ;  and  Otho  to  confult  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  and  to  reftore  to  it  all  its 
patrimony  granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho, 
befides  this,  beflowed  very  rich  prefents  on  the 
church  of  St  Peter.  He  ordained  that  the  elec- 
tion of  popes  fhould  be  according  to  the  canons : 
that  the  eleded  pope  Ihould  not  be  confecrated 
till  he  bad  publicly  promifed,  in  prefenCe  of  the 
emperor's  commiffaries,  to  obferve  every  thing 
formerly  fpecified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
emperors;  that  thcfe  commiffaries  fhould  con- 
flantly  rcfide  at  Rome,  and  make  a  report  every 
yiar  how  juftice  was  adminiftered  by  thf  judges  5 
and  in  cafe  of  any  complaints,  the  commiffaries 
/hould  lay  them  before  the  pope;  but  if  he  ne- 
glefted  to  intimate  them,  the  imperial  commif- 
faries  might  then  do  what  they  pleafed.  Thus 
Otho,  however  much  he  might  allow  the  pope's 


many :  the  latter  made  a  furious  irruption ;  and    fupremacy  in  fpiritual  matters,  plainly  affumed 

Berengarius  being  unable  to  oppofe  them,  was  at    '^^^ -— '^-  --  '- '-  *-"  *■•— '-'^-  -**-•  ♦*•"- 

laft  obliged  to  pbrchafe  their  departure  by  money. 
In  raifing  the  fum  agreed  upon,  however,  Beren- 
garius is  iaid  to  have  been  more  oppreffive  than 
even  the  Hungarians.  Every  individual,  without 
diftindtion  of  age  or  fex,  was  obliged  (p  pay  fo 
much  for  their  head,  not  excepting  even  the  poor. 
The  churches  wm  likewife  robbed;  hj  which 
means  the  king  railbd  an  immenfe  fum  ot  nM>ney, 
xo  bnihels  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Hungarians, 
but  kept  a  much  greater  part  to  himfelf.  Beren- 
garius, not  yet  fatisfied,  wiihed  to  be  put  in  pof- 
feflion  of  Paris,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide  the 
widow  of  Lotharius.  To  obtahi  his  purpofe,  he 
propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon 
Adelbert.  This  propofal  being  reeded,  Berenga- 
rius befieged  and  took  the  city.  The  queen  was 
conlrned  in  a  neighbouring  cafHe,  from  whence 
fhe  made  her  efcapeby  a  contrivance  of  her  con- 
feflbr.  With  him  and  one  female  attendant  fhe 
concealed  herfelf  for  fome  days  in  a  wood ;  but 
being  obliged  to  remo^re  thence  for  want  of  food, 
fhe  appUed  for  protedton  to  Adelard  Bp.  of  Reg- 
gza  By  him  fhe  was  recommended  to  his  uncle 
Otho,  who  had  a  ftrong  caftle  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Canoa;a.  Here  ifae  was  befieged  by  Beren- 
garius :  upon  which  meffengers  were  fent  to  Otho 
king  of  Clermany,  informing  him,  that,  by  ezpd- 
Itng  Berengarius,  and  marrying  Adelaide,  be  might 
eafily  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  This  propo- 
fal be  readihr  accepted,  and  married  Adelaide; 
btit  allowed  Bertagarius  to  retain  the  greateft  part 
of  his  dominions,  upon  condition  of  his  doing 
homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of  Germany.  "He 
deprived  lum,  however,  of  the  idukedom  01  Friuli 


the  fovereignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf;  and  thus 
Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a 
part  of  the  German  empire.  The  popes,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  relifhcd  this  fuperiority  of  the 
emperor.  The  latter  was  hardly  departed,  when 
the  pope  (John  XIU  broke  the  oath  which  he  had 
juft  l)efore  fwom  with  fo  'much  folemnity ;  and 
entered  firft  into  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count 
of  Tufcany  to  expel  the  Germans,  and  then  foli- 
cited  the  Hunganang  to  invade  Italy.  This  treach- 
ery  was  foon  punifhed  by  Otho.  He  returned 
with  part  of  his  armf ,  and  affembled  a  council  of 
bifhops.  As  the  pope  did  not  appear,  Otho  pre- 
tended great  concern  for  his  abfence.  The  bi- 
fhops replied,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  goilt 
made  him  afraid  to  fhew  himfelf.  The  emperor 
then  inquired  particularly  into  Ws  crimes ;  upon 
which  the  bifho|)S  accufed  him  of  filling  the  pa- 
lace with  lewd  women,  of  ordaining  a  bifhop  in 
a  fiable,  caftratin^  a  cardi&il,  drinking  the  drvifs 
beahb,  &c.  As  the  pope  ftill  refuted  to  appear 
to  juftity  himfelf  from  thefe  charges,  he  was  forni- 
ally  depofed  5  and  Leo  the  chief  fecretary,  though  ^ 
a  layman,  eleded  in  bis'ftead.  The  new  pdpe, 
in  compliment  to  the  emperor,  granted  a  bull,  by 
which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho  and  his  fuccet- 
fors  fhould  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes 
and  invefting  archbifhops  and  bifhops ;  and  that 
none  fhould  dare  to  confecrate  a  biftiop  without 
leave  obtained  from  the  emperor.  Thus  were 
the  affairs  of  the  Italians  ftill  kept  in  the  utmofi 
confufi^on  even  during  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  wife  and  adive  prince.  He 
Was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  new  pope  was  de* 
pofed,  all  his  decrees  annulled,  and  John  replaced. 
C  c  c  a  The 
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,  The  party  of  Leo  was  now  treated  with  great  tomarf  tribute, 
cruelty  :  but  John  was  foon  ftopped  in  bis  career ; 
for  about  the  middle  of  May,  964,  the  feme  year 
in  which  he  had  been  reftored,  being  furprifed  in 
bed  with  a'Roman  lady,  he  receivcid  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  tifg  Jevii  (according  to  the  authors 
of  thofe  times),  o&  which  he  died  eight  days  after. 
A  cardinal  deacon,  named  B^nediSt  was  then 
eleded  by  the  Romans,  but  depofed  by  Otho,  aud 
banifhed  to  Hamburgh.  The  emperor  was  fcarce 
returned  to  Germanyy  when  his  fickle  Italians  re* 
volted,  and  fent  for  Adelbert,  who. had  lied  to 
Corfica.  But  being  foon  reduced,  they  conti- 
nued quiet  for  about  a  year ;  after  which  they  re- 
volted again,  and  imprifoned  the  pope.  Otho, 
.however,  pro?oked  at  their  rebellious  difpofition, 
foon  returned,  and  puniflied  the  rebels  with  great 
.  ieverity ;  after  which  he  made  feveral  laws  for  the 
better  reguhtion  of  the  city  of  Rome,  granted  fe- 
veral privileges  to  the  Venetians,  and  caufed  hit 
fon  Otho,  then  only  13  year$  of  age,  to  be  crown- 
ed emperor.  This  ceremony  being  over,  Otho 
difpatched  an  ambaflador  to  Nicephorus,  empe- 
.  ror  of  Confiantinople,  demanding  his  ftep-daugh- 
ter  Theophania  in  marriage  for  the  young  empe- 
ror ;  but  upon  this  alliance  being  rejected,  with 
circumftances  of  the  moft  atrocious  perfidy,  O- 
tho  inftantly  invaded  the  countries  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  and  Entirely  defeated  the  Greek  army 
in  thofe  parts.  In  the  mean  time,  Nicephorus 
being  killed,  and  his  throne  nfurped  by  John  Zi- 
mifces,  Otho  immediately  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  latter,  and  eafily  obtained  Theophania 
for  his  fon;  She  was  crowr.-^d  with  great  folcmnity 
on  the  gth  oflApri^969 :  at  the  feme  time,  it  is  pre- 
tended by  fome  authors,  that  the  Greeks  renoun- 
ced their  rights  to  Calabria  and  Apulia,  though 
this  is  denied  by  others.  After  the  celebration  of 
this  marriage,,  ihe  emperor  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion agaioftthe  Saracens,  who  ftill  refided  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  I  but  being  informed  of  the  death 
of  feveral  nobles  in  Germany,  he  thought  proper 
to  return  thither,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 
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The  cities  that  were  oot  hte 
were  governed  by  the  comiDiflarica  or  Ueutenaets 
of  the  emperor :  but  the  ftee  cities  were  govcrsed 
by  two  or  more  confuls,  afterwards  called  potef- 
taUt,  chofen  aoDually,  who  took  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance tathe  emperor  before  the  bifhop  of  llie 
city  or  the  emperor's  commiflary.  Tlie  tribute 
exaded  was  called  Jbderumt  parata,  et  maa^/im^ 
iuum.  By  tbefwUrum  was  meant  a  certain  quan* 
tity  of  com,  which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  lur- 
niih  to  the  king  when  marching  with  an  anny,  or 
making  a  progrefs  through  the  country ;  though 
the  value  of  this  was  frequently  paid  in  money. 
Sy  the  partita  was  undemood  the  expenfe  laid 
out  in  keepipg  the  public  roads  and  bridges  m  re- 
pair ;  and  the  matifiofkUicum  included  thofe  expen- 
fes  which  were  required  for  lodging  troops  or  ac- 
commodating them  in  their  camp»  Under  pre- 
tence of  this  laft  article  the  inhabitants  were  (ooie- 
times stripped  of  all  they  poflefied  except  tbdr 
oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.  Befides  regulating 
what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  diftributed  ho- 
nours and  poifeiiions  to  thofe  who  bad  ferved  him 
faithfully.  The  honours  confided  in  the  titles  of 
duitt  marqub,  comU  eapt€un%  ^aivafir^  and  W- 
nfofin  :  the  pofleflions  were,  befidos  land,  the  du- 
ties arifing  trom  the  harbaiirs,  ierries>  roads,  fiA- 
ponds,  mills,  falt-pits,  the  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all 
pertaining  to  them,  and  fuch  like.  The  dukes, 
marquifes,  and  counts,  were  thofe  who  received 
dukedoms,  marquifetes,  and  counties,  from  the 
king  in  fiefs ;  the  captains  had  the  command  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  ft^m  the  king, 
duke,  marquis,  or  count ;  the  valvafors  were  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvafioa  to  them. 
(19.)  Italy,  history  of,  till  thb  death 
OF  Otho  III.  No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Otho 
I.  known  in  Italy,  than,  as  if  thev  had  been  now 
freed  from  all  reftraint,  the  nobles  declared  war 
againft  ^ch  other :  fome  cities  revolted,  and  chofe 
to  themfelves  confuls ;  while  the  dominions  of 
others  were  feized  by  the  nobles,  who  confirmed 
their  power  by  eredmg  citadels.    Rome  efpecial- 


in  973.  At  the  time  of  Otho's  death  Italy  was  di-,   ly  was  haralTed  by  tumults,  occafioned  chiefly 


vided  into  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the 
dukedom  of  Benevento,  Campania,  Terra  Roma- 
]ia,  tl^e  dukedom  of  Spolcto,  Tufcany,  Romagna, 
Lombardy,  and  the  marquifatesof  Ancona,  Ve- 
rona, Friuli,  Ti^evifo,  and  Genoa.  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria were  ftill  claimed  by  the  Greeks;  but  all 
the  reit  were  either  immediately  fubje^  to,  or 
held  of  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  conferred  Bene- 
vento (including  the  ancient  Sameium)  on  the 
duke  of  that  name.  Campania'' and  Lucania  he 
gave  to  the  dukes  of  Cappa,  Naples,  and  Saler- 
no. Rome  with  its  territory,  Ravenna  with  the 
exarchate,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto,  with  Tufca^ 
ry,  and  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  he  granted  to 
the  pope ;  and  retained  the  reft  of  Italy  under  the 
form  of  a  kingdom.  Sonse  of  the  cities  were  left 
free,  but  all  tributary..  He  appointed  feveral  he- 
reditary marquiiates  and  counties,  but  referved 
to  himfcif  the  fovereign  jurifdidion  in  their  terri- 
toriea.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  confifted  in  a 
freedom  to  choofe  their  own  magiftrates,  to  be 
judged  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  difpofe  of  th^ 
own  revenues,  09  condition  that  they  took  the 
oath  of  aBegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the  cuf- 


by  the  fedltions  pradices  of  one  Cinctus,  who 
preffed  his  fellow-citizens  to  reftore  the  andat 
republic.  As  the  pope  continued  fim  in  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  empecor,  Cincius  caufed  him  to  be 
ftrangled  by  one  Franco,  a  cardinal  deacon  ;  who 
was  loon  rewarded  with  the  pontificate  and  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Bor^face  FIL  Another 
pope  was-choien  by  the  fadion  of  the  count  of 
Tufcany ;  who  being  approved  by  the  em- 
peror, drove  Cinciua  and  Boniface  out  of  the 
city.  Diftucbances  of  a  fimiUr  kind  to<^  place 
in  other  cities,' though  Milan  oontinned  quiet  aod 
loyal  in  the  midft  of  all  tb^s  confufion-  In  the 
mean  time  Boniface  fled  for  refuge  to  Conftaati- 
nople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  noAke  war 
againft  Otho  IL.  In  979  an  armv  was  accordingly 
fent  into  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria ;  but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with 
a.  formidable  army ;  and  having  taken  a  fevere  re- 
venge on  the  authors  of  difturbanceSt  drove  tht 
Greeksentirely  out  of  the  provinces  tbey  had  fetzed. 
Having  then  caufed  his  fon  OthoIIL  at  that  rime 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  to  be  proclaimed  empe* 
rori  he  died  at  Ro|ne  ia  the  year  983.  Among  the 

regulatiom 
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Mgnbtioiu  nade  by  tbU  emperart  one  is  very 
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remateUe,  and  gives  a  ftiaage  idea  of  the  inba- 
bitaots  of  Italy  at  that  time.  He  made  a  law, 
That  no  ItaUan  ihoakl  be  beliered  upoo  his  oath ; 
and  that  in  any  (Mfpute  which  could  not  be  Red- 
ded otherwife  than  by  witnefleay  the  parties  (hould 
have  recourfe  to  a  duel.  Otho  IIL  fncceeded  to 
the  empire  at  i%  years  of  age ;  and  during  bis  mU 
nority  the  difturbances  in  Italy  rerired*  Cincius, 
called  alfo  Cr^^fftu>  renewed  his  foheme  of  re- 
ftoring  the  repubtic.  Pope  John  XV*  oppofing  his 
Ichemesy  was'driven  out  of  the  city ;  but  was  food 
after  recalledf  on  hearing  that  he  had  applied  to 
the  emperor  for  affiftance*  A  few  years  after 
Creicentins  again  revoitedi^  and  expelled  Gregory 
V.  the  fuccefibr  of  John  XV. ;  raiQng  to  the  papd 
dignity  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  die  name 
of  Jabn  XFI*  Olho,  emiged  at  this  infalt,  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  a  powerful  army  in  998,  be- 
iieged  and  took  it  fay  aflault ;  after  which  he  cau- 
fed  Crefcentitts  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he 
had  let  up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  caftle 
of  St  Angelo,  after  having  his  eyes  puUed  out, 
and  his  nofe  cut  off.  Four  years  al^er,  he  himfdf 
died  of  the  imail  pox ;  or,  according  to  fome,  was 
poiibned  by  the  widow  of  Crefoentius,  whom  he 
had  debauched  under  a  proinife  of  marriage^  juft 
as  he  was  about  topuniih  the  Romans  for  another 
revolt 

(ao.)  ItALT,   HlSTOftT  OF,   TILL   THI    BLBC- 

TiON  OF  GasGoaT  VIL  OUio  was  fucceeded  in 
the  imperial  throne  by  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
gnndton  to  Otho  IL  Henry  had  no  Iboner  let- 
tied  the  affiiirs  of  Germany,  than  he  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  march  mto  ixiw  againft  Ardouin  mar- 
quis of  lTrea»  who  had  aflumed  the  title  of  King 
ifhdp*  Him  he  defeated  in  an  engagement^  and 
was  hraifelf  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in 
1005 ;  but  a  few  years  afber^  a  new  eonteft  arofe 
about  the  papa)  chan-,  which  again  requiytd  the 
prdence  or  the  emperor.  Before  he  aniv^,  how- 
ever,  one  of  the  competitors,  Benedict  VII|r  had 
got  the  better  of  his  rival,  and  both  Hcnvy  and 
his  queen  received  the  imperial-  crown  £poqi  his 
hands.  Befoie  the  emperor  entered  the  diorch, 
the  pope  propoled  to  him  the  follovring  queflion : 
^  Win  you  oblerve  your  fidelity  to  me  and  my 
fttcceflbrs  in  every  tbmg  V*  To  which,  though  a 
lund  of  homage,  he  fubmit^d,  and  anfwered  in 
the  allrmative.  After  his  coronation,  be  confirm- 
ed the  privileges  beftowcd  on  the  Roman  fee  by 
bis  predeoeffm,  and  added  Ibme  others  of  his 
own ;  ftill,  however,  refervuig  for  hiralelf  the  fo- 
verdgnty  and  the  power  of  lending  commiilkries 
to  hear  the  grievances  of  the  people.  Having  re- 
pelled the  mcurfions  o£  the  Saracens,  reduced 
fome  more  rebellions  of  his  fubjcas,  and  reduced 
the  greateft  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  he  died 
in  io«4.  The  death  of  tMk  emperor  was,  as 
ufiial,  followed  by  a  competition  for  the  crovro. 
Conrad  bein^chofen  emperor  of  Germany,  was 
declared  king  of  Italy  by^  the  Abp.  of  Milan; 
while  a  party  of  the  nobles  oAred  the  crown  to 
Robert  king  of  France,  or  his  fbn  Hugh.  But 
this  offer  being  declined,  and  likewife  another  to 
William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad  enjoyed  the 
dignity  coDferred  on  him  by  the  arcU>iAop  «rith- 
out  moleftation..  .He  was  crowned  king  of  Ita^ 


ly  at  Mpnza  in  toa6 ;  and  the  'next  year  hd  rty 
peived  the  imperial  crown  from  Pope  John  XX* 
in  prefenoe  «f  Canute  the  Great,  king'  of  £nglandy 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  Rodolph  III.  king 
of  Burgundy.  His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of 
his  predeceflors.  The  lulians  revolted,  the  pope 
was  expelled,  malecontents  were  fnbdued,  and 
the  pope  reftored  :  after  which  the  emperor  re« 
turned  to  Germany,  and  died  in  1039.  Under 
Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  Conrad,  the  difturban- 
ces were  piodigioufly  augmented.  Pope  S^lvefter 
II.  was  driven  out  by  Benedi^;  who  in  his  turn 
was  expelled  by  John  bifliop  of  Sabjnum,  who 
aflumed  the  title  of  £iv/v^^ /IT.  Three  months 
after  Benedict  was  reftored,  and  excoomittnicated 
his  rivals ;  but  foon  after  refigned  the  pontificate, 
or  rather  JM  it  for  a  fum  of  money.  In  a  ihort 
time  he  reckumed  it;  and  thus  there  were  at  (»ce 
three  popes,  each  ii  whom  was  fupporied  on  a 
Iwanch  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all  of  them 
made  themfehres  odious  by  the  Icandalous  lives 
they  led.  At  laft  a  prieft  called  Graitdn  put  an 
end  to  this  papal  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice, 
and  partly  by  prefents,  he  perfuaded  all  the  three 
to  renounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy ;  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal 
a  lervke  to  the  church,  chofe  him  pope,  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  Henry  III.  took  um- 
brage  at  this  eledion,  in  which  he  had  not  been 
confulted,  and  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy, 
depoled  Gregory  for  fimony  ;>and  filled  the  pa« 
pal  chaur  with  h|8  own  chancellor  Heidigcr,bi(hop 
of  Bamberg,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Ciematt  i/. 
and  afterwards  confecrated  Henry  and  the  em- 
prefs  Agnes.  This  eeiemony  being  over,  and  the 
Romans  having  fwoiu  never  to  eled  a  pope  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Hen« 
ry  proceeded  to  Capua,  where  he  was  vifited  by 
Drago,  Rainu^us,  and  other  Norman  adventu* 
rers,  who  had  made  themfelves  maftcrs  of  great 
part  of  Apulia  and  Cahbria,  at  the  emak  of  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens.  Henry  not  omy  folemnly 
invefted  them  with  thofe  territories  which  they 
had  acquired  by  oonqueft,  but  prevailed  00  the 
pope  to  excommunicate  the  Beneventines,  who 
had  refiifed  to  open  their  gates  to  his^,  and  be# 
ftowed  that  city  and  iU  dependencies,  as  fiefs  of 
the  empire,  upen  the  Normans,  provided  they 
took  pofli^ott  by  fbrce  of  arms.  The  emperor 
was  Icarce  returned  to  Germany  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  the  apoftolic  fee  by  Damafcus  IL  ; 
who  alfo  dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry 
nominated  Bruno  bifliop  of  Toul  to  the  vacant 
chair.  This  Bruno,  who  was  the  emperor's  rek- 
tion,  immediately  aflumed  the  pontificals ;  but  be- 
ing a  modeft  and  pieus  prdat^  he  fthmw  them  off 
on  his  joomcT,  by  the  perfuafion  pf  a  monk  of 
Cluny,  named  iCiU^^ram/,  afterwards  the  famous 
Gregory  VII.  and  went  to  Rome  as  a  private  man. 
«  The  emperor  ak»e  (find  Hildebrand)  has  no 
right  tb  create  a  pope.''  He  accompanied  Bruno 
to  Rome,  and  Mretly  reurded  his  eledioQ,  that 
he  might  arrogate  to  himfidf  the  merit  of  obtain- 
ing it.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wilh :  Bru- 
no, who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX*  believfaig  him- 
felf  indebted  to  Hildebrand  for- the  pontificate, 
fovoured  him  with  his  particular  firiendfliip  and 
V  confidence; 
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confidence;  and  hence  originated  tlie  power 
of  this  enterprifing  monk,  of  oofcore  buthf 
bat  boandldfa  anibitioa»  who  governed  Rome 
fo  long*  and  whole  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of 
thecbnrch  occa£oned  fo  many  troubles  to  Europe, 
Leo  foon  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empe- 
rar  at  Wonnt»  to  aik  affiftaoce  agaiaft  the  Norman 
princeSf  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy » 
and  treated  their  fnbjeds  with  great  fevarky*  Heo- 
ry  fiimiflied  the  pope  with  an  army ;  at  the  head 
of  which  he  marched  againft  the  Normam,  after 
having  excomnranicated  them,  accompanied  b^  a 
grant  number  of  biihops  and  other  ecelefiaftica, 
w)io  were  all  either  killed  or  taken  prifonere»  the 
Germans  and  ItalUns  being.  totaUy  routed.  Leo 
bimfelf  was  led  captive  to  fienevento^  which  the 
Kormana  were  now  maAers  of».aad  which  Henry 
had  granted  to  tbe  pope  in  eacbaogeibr  the  ficif 
of  Bambmy  In  Oermaay ;  and  the  apoftolic  fee  is 
to  this  day  in  pofieiEon  of  Benevento>  by  virtue 
of  thatdooiitioo.  Tbe  Normanst  however,  who 
had  a  right  to>the  city  .by  a  prior  grant,  reftored 
it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the.prinoesof  Lombardy  $ 
and  Leo  was  treated  with  fo  noiQch  refped  by  the 
conquerors,  that  he  revoked  the  fentence«f  ezoon»> 
manication»  and  joined  hie  fimdion  to  the  impe- 
rial inveftiture  for  the  lanis  which  they  held  in 
Apulia  and  Cakhria.  Leo  died  foon  after  his  r» 
le^fe;  and  the  emperor  about  the  fame  time  can- 
fed  his  infamt  fon,  afterwards  the  famous  Henry 
IV.  to  be  declared  i^^MfJtMNOT/,  atitleilOl 
in  ufe  for  the  adoiowledged  he|r  of  the  empire. 
Gebriurd,  a  German  biihop,  was  eleded  pope, 
under  the  nanoe  of  fUhr  II.  and  confirmed  by  tbe 
addrefii  of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  empo> 
ror  in  perfi^n  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  diidamed 
to  comoh  .him  beforehand.  Perhil^  Hildebrand 
would  not  have  .fomid  his  talk  fo  eafy,  had  not 
Henry  been  Invdlved  in  a  war  with  the  Hongari^ 
«as^  wlio  prefftd  him  hard,  but  whom  be  obliged 
at  laft  to  pay  a  large*  tribute,  and  fomifli  him 
.  annually  with  a  certain  number  of  fighting  men. 
As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finiflied  this  war  and 
others  to  Which  it  gave  riie^  he  marched  into  Itar 
1y  to  ini^ed  thecondbd  of  his  fifter  Beatrice,  wi- 
dow of  Bmifaoe  mnrquis  of  Mantua,  and  made 
her  prifooer.  She  had  hurried  Ooaeio^  idnke  of 
Lorralnyvritbout  the  emperor's  coaienti  andcon* 
ttaaed  Mafflda,  bar  dtoghtef  by  the  marquis,  to 
O0Afteydukeof8potetoandTuicaDy,  Goselo's 
fon  bv  a  former  matriage*  This  formidable  alli- 
ance jnftlf  alarms  Henry  $  he  therefore  attempt- 
ed to  diflbilve  it,  b^  cairying  ins  fifter  mto  Ger- 
many where  he  died  foon  after  his  return  in  the 
39th  yearofhisa9e,«nd  the  i6th  of  his  reign.  This 
emperor,  in  his  laft  journey  to  Italy,  concluded 
a»aUuuice  with  Contariniydogr  of  Venice.  That 
republic  was  alrsadf  rich  andpowerfol,  though 
it  had  only  basin  enounduted  in-cA^S^  foom  the  tri- 
bnteof  amantleof  dothof  gold,  whidhit  former- 
]y  paid,  as  a  matk  of  fnbjeAioa  to  the  enmerors 
oi  Conftanthiaple.  Genoa  was  the  rival  m  Ve- 
nice in  power  and  in  commerce^  and- vras  already 
ivpofi^ifion  of  the  IQand  of  Corfica,  which  the 
Oenoefe  had  taken  from  the  Samcens.  Theietwo 
cities  engrofled  at  this  time  ahnoft  all  the  trade 
of  Bnrope..  Henry  IV.  was  only  '5  years  old  at 
hisfotfaer's  death.  Thep^pe3madettfeoftfa»iei|»te 
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given  them  by  his  minority,  to  fiiahe  off  tiwir  de. 
pendenoe  upon  the  emperors.  Ancr  vanousconlefti 
about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  IL  a  creature  of 
Hydebr(tnd\  waa  deded ;  who  palfed  die  foU 
lowing  oelebnited  decree,  viz.  T^  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  cardinals  only  ibouid  eled  the  pops; 
and  that  the  eledion  fliould  afterwards  be  con* 
firmed  by  the  reft  of  the  diagf  and  the  people, 
«<  faring  the  honour  (adds  he)  doe  to  our  dear  foa 
Henrv,  now  king;  and  wbc^  if  it  pleaie  God, 
fhall  be  one  day  emperor,  according  to  the  right 
whRh  .vre  have  akeadf  ooafmed  upon  him." 
After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Nor- 
man  princes,  who,  though  thejr  had  latdy  fwom 
to  hold  their  pofleffions  fWnn  the  emperor,  now 
fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope;  and^ieooe 
arofe  the  pope^s  chum  Of  fovnrei^Dftyover  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  SmH^.  Thus  was  the  power 
of  the  German  emperors  in  Itidy  gveatly  diminiih- 
ed,  and  that  ofthepopesprtyroonalljrotalted;  of 
whidi  Henrys  foon  bad  nRncicdt  evidence.  For 
haring*aflnmed  the  govdmnrant  faito  his  9wii  hands 
in  107s,  being  then  aa  yean  of  age,  be  #as  fon- 
moned  by  Alexander  H.  to  appear  bcfoie  tiie  tri- 
bunal of  the  holy  fee,  on  account  of  hia  lonfe  bfe^ 
and  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  having  eokpofed  the 
inveftitpiteofthebifhopstotide;  at  theiUDe  time 
that  the  pope  excited  his  German  fohjefta  to  tt- 
bel  agamft  him.  The  rebels,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  peace  was  relkorod  to  Gemumy:  but 
foon  after,  Hildebrand  himfelf  being  eiedted  to  the 
pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Ongory  FII,  he 
openly  aflhned  the  foperiority  over  every  earthly 
monarch, 
(ax*)  Italy,  HisToar  or,  till  thx  bubci* 

LI4TIM6  SUnillSSlOH  6v   HlVaT  IV.    TO  THE 

Pop  a.  Gregory  began  with  excommunicating 
every  ecclefiaftic  who  fhould  receive  a  benefice 
from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  every  layman 
who  ffajuld  take  upon  him  to  confer  fbdi  a  oene- 
fice.  Benry,  inflead  of  refentmg  this  mfolence, 
fubtoitted,  and  wrote  a  penHentfal  letter.to  the 
pope ;  who,  upon  this,  condefcended  to  Udbe  him 
mto  favour,  after  having  feveiely  reprimanded  him 
for  his  loofe  life ;  of  which  the  ettiperoipnowcon- 
fefied  bimfelf  guilty.  The  qnaml  UeiiWiui  the 
church  and  the  emperor  wa^  IsoHever,  foon 
brought  to  a  crifio  by  the  follbfrinf^  accident.  So- 
lomon,  king  of  Hungary,  betog  depeled  hf  his 
brother  Geyfa,  had  Hed  4o  Henry  mr  pKittCAoDt 
and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hungary  -to  the  em- 
pnre.  Gregory^  who  fovoured  G^ym,  exdaimed 
againft  this  aft  o(  fubmiffiou)  and  fitid  hi  a  letter 
to  Solomon,  "  You  oughtto  know  that  the  king, 
dom  of  Hungary  belongs  to  the  Romm  ciinrcb ; 
andJeam  that  you  will-  incur  the  indignation  of 
the;holy  "fee,  if  you  do  not  acknowledge  that  yon 
hold  your  dominioM  of  the  pope  and  "not  of  the 
emperor.''  Henry,fbough  highly  pnMiketf  at  this 
dedaratio%  thbught  proper  to  treat  ft  with  ne- 
gieft  i  upon  wbtoh  G^gory  refomcd  tl^  diftmte 
abaot  tn^ftttmvs.  The  predeeeflbrs  of  Henry 
had  alwaiys  enjoyed  the  right  bf  nomhiating  bi- 
fhops  and  abbot^  and  of  giring  them  Inveflituie 
by  the  crofsand  the  ring.  This  right  they  'had  hi 
common  with  almoft  all  princea.  TTiepredeceflbn 
of  Gregory  VIL  had  been  acOnftomed,  on  their 
part,  to  fend  legates  to  the  empcran^*  in  order  to 

iotreat 
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iotreat  tkeir  affiibmce* to  obtainthetrcoofinDation^  mentioned, 
to  defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  iaac« 
tioD,  but  for  no  other  puipoie.  Gr^ory,  how* 
every  feot  two  legates  to  mmmon  Henry  to  ap- 
pear before  him  as  a  delinquentf  becaufe  he  ftiU 
coDtinued  to  beftow  inveftttures»  notwithftandlng 
the  ^>oftotic  decree  to  the  contrary;  adding,  that 
if  he  ihottld  fail  to  yield  obedience  to  the  church, 
hemuft  exped  to  be  excommunicated  and  dethro- 
ned. Incoaied  at  this  arrogant  meflage  from  one 
whom  he  coolidered  as  his  vafial,  Henry  difimiflJed 
the  legates  with  very  little  oeremonYy  and  in  170^ 
coiiv<2ced  an  aflembly  of  all  the  princes  and  dig- 
nified ecclefiaftics  at  Worms;  where,  after  ma- 
ture ddiberationy  they  coodudedy  that  Gregory, 
having  ufuiped  the  chair  xif  St  Peter  b^  indire^ 
me^ns,  infeSed  the  church  of  God  with  many 
noveldes  and  ab^fesy  and  deviated  from  his  duty 
to  bis  Ibvenagn  in  fieveral  icaadalous  attempfts, 
the  emperor,  by  that  fupreme  authority  derived 
horn  his  pradeceflbrs  ought  to  divefthim.of  his  dig'- 
nity,  and  appoint  another  in  his  plaice.   In  confe- 

Suenoe  of tmsd^ermination,  Henryfisntanambafla* 
or  to  Rome,  witha  forsial  deprivation  of  Gregory 
who,  in  his  turn,  Qonvoked:a  council,  at  whi& 
werepveient  iiobiihc^8,who  unanimoufiyagreed, 
that  the  pope  had  juft  cauie  to  depofe  Henry,  to 
difiblve  ne  oath  of  all^iance  which  the  pmces 
and  ftates  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to  prohi- 
hat  them  from  holding  any  conre^K^deace  with 
feioi,  on  pain  of  eicommunication;  whic^  was  im* 
mediately  fulminated  againft  the  iemperor  and  his 
adherents.  **  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God, 
and  by  our  authority  (£ud  Gi^qcy),  I  prohibit 
Henry,  the  (on  of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  go- 
verning the  Teutonic  kingdom  and  Italy :  1  re- 
leafe  all  Chriftians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him;  and  ftridly  forbid  all  perfons  irom 
ierving  or  attending  him  as  king  I"  The  cir* 
cular  JmexB  written  by  this  pontiff  baeathe  the 
£uDe  fpirit  with  )iis  fentence  of  depofition.  He 
there  repeats  ieveral  times,  that  ^  bilhops  are  fu- 
perior  to  kings,  and  made  to  judge  thonl^'  ex^ 
prefiions  ali^  artful  and  prefumptuous,  and  cal- 
culated for  fringing  in  all  the  churchmen  to  his 
fbmdard.  Gregory  knew  well  what  confequences 
iRrould  follow  the  thunder  of  the  ch^^ch•  The 
German  biihops  came  immediately  over  to  his 
party,  with  msm  of  the  nobles :  the  flame  of  ci- 
vil war  ftill  lay  unothering,  and  a  bull  properly 
direded  was  fu£Scient  to  fist  it  in  a  Uazew  The 
Saxons^  Henry's  old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the 
papal  difpleafure  for  rebelling  againft  him*  Even 
Ouelph,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  du- 
chy of  Bavaria,  fupported  the  malecontents  with 
that  power  which  he  owed  to  his  fovereign'p  bono- 
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At  the  gates  of  this  plactf  the  cmpe^^ 
ror  piefented  himielf  as  an  humble  penitent.  He 
alone  was  admitted  without  the  outsr  court; 
where,  bemg  ttiipptd  of  hjs  robes,  and  vnrapped 
m  iackcloth,  be  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days 
in  the  month  of  January,  bare^footed  and  fafting, 
before  he  was  permitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of  his  ho- 
linefs;  who  was  all  that  ttoke  ihut  up  with  the  de- 
vout Matilda,  wbofe  ipiritnal  direAor  he  had  loog 
been,  and,  as  fome  £ty,  her  g^Uant.  Be  tiiat  as 
it  may,  her  attachment  to  Gregory,  and  her  ha- 
tred to  the  Germansi  was  fo  great,  that  ihe  made 
over  ^1  her  eftates  to  the  apoAoiic  ke ;  and  this 
donation  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  wars  which  fiaoe 
that  period  have  raged  between  the  emperors  and 
the  popes.  She  poflefled  in  her  own  right  great 
part  of  Tufcany,  Biantua,  Parma,  Reggio,  ?!«•« 
oentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  ahnoft 
the  wholeof  what  was  called  the  Patrimony  9/ St 
Petgr»  fmm  Yiterbo  to  Onrieto;  together  with 
part  of  Umbria,  Spoloto,  and  the  Marche  of  An* 
cona.  The  emperor  vrts  at  length  permit^  to 
thiow  himfelf  at  the  pontiff's  feet,  who  conde- 
fcended  to  grant  him  ahTolutioo,  after  he  had 
fwom  obedience  to  him  in  all  things,  and  promifed 
to  fubmit  to  his  folemn  decifiOn  at  Augmurg :  fo 
that  Hennr  got  nothing  but  difmce  by  his  jom^ 
ney;  while  Gregory,  ebted  by  his  triumfA,  and 
now  looking  upon  himfelf  (not  altogether  without 
reafon)  as  the  k>rd  and  mailer  of  aU  the  cmvnied 
heads  in  Chriftendom,  faid  in  feveral  of  his  letters 
that  **  it  VTas  his  duty  toptUdowm  tbepruk  of 

(aaO  ITALT,  HisToar  of,  to  tn a  dbath  of 
G&SGoaT  Vn.  AND  HBNftY  IV.  This  extraordi- 
nary accommodation  gave  much  difgufr  to  the 
princes  of  Italy,  They  -nevercould  fbrgtve  the 
Infolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the!alnea  humilitv  of 
the  emperor.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  tneir 
indignation  at  Gngory's  arrogance  overbalanced 
their  deteftation  of  his  meanneu.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  this  temper;  and  by  a  duinge  of  fortune^ 
hkherto  unknown  to  the  Ueiman  emperors,  he 
found  a  ftrong  part^in  Italy,  when  abandoned  in 
Germany.^  All  Lombardy  took  up  arms  againft 
the  pope,  while  he^was  raifing  aiU  Germany 
againft  the  emperor.  Gregory,  00  the  other  hand, 
made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
eleded  in  Germany ;  and  Henry,  on  his  part,  left 
nothing  undone  to  perfoade  the  Italians  to  eleft 
another  pope.  The  Germans  chofe  Rodolph, 
duke  of  Suabia,  vi^o  was  fotemnly  crovmed  at 
Mentz;  and  Gregory,  hefitating  on  this  occafion, 
behaved  truly  like  the  fupreme  judge  pf  kings. 
He  had  depofed  Henry,  but  ftill  it  was  in  bis  pow- 
er to  pardon  him:  he  therefore  affected  to  be  dif- 
ty ;  nay,  thole  very  princes  and  prelates  who  had  ipleafed  that  Rodolph  .wa^  confecrated  wilAiout  lua 


ailifted  in  depofing  Greginry,  gave  up  their  mo* 
sarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope ;  and  his  holinefs 
-was  folicited  to  come  to  Augfbuig  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  ^Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at 
Augibui:g:,  Hwy  took  the  unaccountable  rdblu- 
^ion  of  fiiddenly  paffing  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  few  domeftics,  to  aft  abhition 
€ii  Pope  Gregory  his  (W^effPiV  who  was  then  iu 
Canoza,  on  the  Appennine  mountains,  a  fortiefii 
tidongnigto  the  countds  or  duchefsMatilda  above 


order;  and  declared,  that  he  wouki acknowledge 
as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany,  him  of  the  two 
competitom.who  fhould  be  moft  fubmiffive  to  tho 
holy  fee.  Hcncy,  however,  Smfthig  more  to  the 
valour  of  his  troops  than  to  the  generofity  of  the 
pope,  fet  out  immediately  for  Germany,  vrhere 
he  defeated  his'  ennmi^  in  feveral  engagements ; 
and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes  of  fubmiffion) 
thundered  out  a  fecood  excommunication  agaii^ 
hhn,  confirming  at  the  feme  time  the  eJedtlon  of 

Rodolph 
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•!)todolph|  to  whom  be  fent  a  golden  <^rown9  on  into  Loinbsrdv»  Robert  Guifcard  releafed  Grego^ 


which  the  following  Terfe^  equally  haughty  and 
pnerile,  was  engraved : 

Petra  Mit  Petrof  Petrm  diadema  Rodolpho*  ' 
This  donation  was  atfo  accompanied  with  a  moft 
enthufiaftic  anathenta  againft  Henry.  After  de- 
priving him  of  ^rength  in  combat^  and  condemn- 
ing him  never  to  be  vifforiousf  it  concludes  with 
the  following  remarkable  apoftrophe  to  St  Peter 


ryy  who  died  loon  after  at  Salerno.  His  laft  words, 
fciorrowed  from  -Scripture,  were  worthy  of  the 
preateft  faint :  ^  I  have  loved  juftice,  and  hated 
miquity ;  therefore  I  die  in^exile !''  Henry^  how- 
ever, did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  might 
have  been  expeAea  from  the  death  of  Gregory. 
In  xioi,  Paical  IL  excited  his  fon  to  rebel  againft 
hinu  The  young  prince  periifted  in  his  rebeilioD, 


and  St  Paul :  "  Make  all  men  fenfible,  that,  as  but  at  laft,  having  by  feigned  fubmiffioos  prevailed 

you  can  bind  and  loofe  every  thing  in  heaven,  yon  on  the  emp^'or  to  difband  his  army,  be  treache- 

can  alfo  upon  eaith  take  from  or  give  to  every  one,  roufl v  feized  and  confined  ^im«  Henry,  however, 

according  Co  his  deferts,  empires,  kingdoms,  prin-  found  means  to  efcape  from  his  confinemcntf  and 

cipalities — ^let  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  age  then  attempted  ta  eitgage  all  the  fovereigns  of  £un>pe 

inftaatly  fosl  your  power,  tha^  they  may  not  dare  in  his  quarrel;  but  before  any  thing  cfieduai 


toilefpue  the  orders  of  your  church;  let  your  juf- 
ttce  be  fo  fpeedily  executed  upon  Henry,  that  nobo- 
dy may  doubt  but  he  fsllt1>y  your  means  and  not 
by  chance."  To  avoid  the  eifedts  of  this  fecond 
excommnnicatioo,  Henry  afiembled  at  Brixen,  in 
the  Tirol,  about  io  German  bifliopSi  who,  afting 
alfbibr  the  biihops  of  Lombardy,  unanimoully 
lefonred,  that  the  pope^  inftead  of  having  power 
over  the  emperor,  owtd  him  obedience  and  alle- 
giance;  and  that  Gregory  VII.  having  rendered 
himfelrunworthy  of  the  papal  chair  by  his  con- 
da€t  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be  depofed  from  a 


could  be  done,  he  died  at  Liege  in  xio6. 
(«3.)  Italy,  history  of,  to  the  disputes 

BBTWEBN  TfrE  GUBLPHS  AND  GlBBtlMES.    The 

difpute  about  inveftitures  was  not  terminated  by 
the  depofition  and  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  foo 
Henry  V.  purfued  the  very  fiune  condnd  for 
which  he  had'depofed  his  father.  Paical  oppofed 
him  with  violence ;  upon  which  Henry  gave  him 
an- invitation  into  Gennany,  to  end  the  dilute  in 
■n  amicable  manner.  Pafcal  did  not  accept  of 
this  invitation ;  but  put  himfelf  under  the  inocec- 
tion  of  Philip  I.  kmg  of  France,  who  undertook 


dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.    They  accordingly^  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties.    His 

dqsraded  HiMebrand :  and  defied  in  his  room  mediation,  however,  proved  inefiednal,  and  Hen- 

Guibert,  Abp.  of  RaVenna,  a  perfon  of  nndoubt*  ry  was  prevented  by  the  wars  in  Hungary  and  Po- 

cd  merit,  who  took  the  name  of  dement  III,  land  from  paying  any  further  attention  to  the  af. 

Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  pofleflfion  friir  of  inveftitures.    At  kft,  having  fettled  his  af- 

of  Rome,  but  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  fairs  in  Germany,  he  refolved  to  go  to  Rome,  to 

employ  all  hisfbroesagamft  Rodolph,  who  had  re-  fettle  the  difpute  peribnally  with  the  pope.    To 

afiembled  a  large  body  of  troops  m  Saxony*  The  give  his  aiguments  the  greater  weight,  howerer. 


two  armies  tnet  near  Merfburg,  and  both  fought 
with  great  fory  $  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  feem- 
ed  inclined  to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cut  off 
by  the  famous  Godfbby  of  Bouillon,  then  in  the 
fervice^of  Henry,  and  afterwards  renowned  for 
bis  conqueft  of  Jerufalem.  Difcouraged  by  the 
misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  rebels  gave  way ; 
and  Rodolph  perceiving  his  end  approaching,  or- 


be  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
Pafcal  received  him  with  great  appearance  of 
friendlhip,  but  would  not  renounce  the  claim  of 
inveftitures ;  and  Henry  ordered  the  pQ|^  to  be 
feized.  9*he  conful  {Nit  the  dtizens  In  anns  to 
defend  the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  withis 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  flaughter  was  fo  great 
that  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  were  tinged  with 


dered  the  hanathat  was  cut  off  to  be  brought  him,   blood.    The  Romans  were  defeatedl^  and  Paical 


and  made  a  fpeech  to  his  officers  on  the  occafion, 
which  ^ould  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
emperor's  affairs.  ^  Behold  ((aid  he)  the  hand 
with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry; 
and  which  oath,  at  the  Inftigation  of  Rome,  I 
have  violated,  in  perfidioufly  afpiring  at  an  ho- 
nour that  was  not  my  due.''  Thus  delivered  from 
this  formidable  antagonift,  Henry  foon  difoerfed 
the  reft  of  his  enemies  in  Germany,  and  let  out 
for  Italy  to  fettle  Clement  in  the  papal  chair. 
But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  fhull  againft  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.    The  fiege  con- 


was  taken  prifoner.  The  latter  roion'noed  bis 
right  of  inveftiture ;  folemnly  fwore  never  to  re- 
fume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foon  as  Henry  was 
gone,  by  folminating  the  fentence  of  excommuoi- 
cation  againft  him.  In  11x4  died  the  couotefs 
Matilda,  who  had  ^ueatbed  all  her  domioioos 
to  the  pope,  but  Henry  thinking  himldf  f  be  only 
lawful  heir,  alleged,  that  it  was  not  in  Matilda's 
power  to  alienate  her  eftates,  which  depended 
uunediately  on  the  empire.  He  therefore  fet  cot 
for  Lombanly,  and  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  pope, 
beieeching  him  to  revoke  the  fentence  of  excom- 


tinned  upwards  of  two  years;  Henry  during  tha#  munication  abovementioned.     Pafcal,  however, 


time  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurredions  in 
Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  af- 
nult,  and  with  difficulty  faved  from  being  ^la- 
ged  ^  but  Gregory  was  not  taken :  he  retired  into 
the  oaftleof  .St  Angelo^  and  thence  defied  and  es- 
capHDunicated  tbe  conquetnr.  The  new  pope 
was,  however,  .confcctated  with  the  afoal  cere- 
monies ;  and  expreffed  his  gratitude,  by  crown- 
ing Henry,  with  the  coocutience  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nate  and  people.  Mean  while  the  fiege  of  St  An- 
gelo  was  going  on ;  but  the  emperor  being  called 


would  not  even  frivour  the  ambaffadors  with  an 
audience;  but  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 
himfelf,  he  took  refoge  among  the  Norman  prin- 
ces  in  Apulia.  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  inn?; 
but  being  foon  after  obliged  to  leave  it,  to  fettk 
fome  al&irs  in  Tufcany,  the  pope  returned  to 
Rome,  but  died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  3d  day 
after  hiiB  deceafe,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  eleded  his 
fucceffor,  and  took  the  name  of  GeiaJhitlL  but 
was  Inftantly  depo&d  by  Henry  1  who  let  up  the 
Abp.  oi  Prague,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  FJIL 

Gelafius 
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Gelaftus,  though  fupported  by  the  Norman  prtn- 
ces,  was  obliged  to  take  refbge  in  France^  where 
he  died ;  and  the  arohbifliopr  of  Vienna  was  elect- 
ed by  the  cardinals  then  prefent  under  the  name 
of  Caiixtuj  IL  The  new  pope  attempted  an  ac- 
commodation will'.  Henry:  but  not  fucceeding, 
he  excommunicated  the  emperor,  the  antipope, 
and  his  adherents.  He  next  fet  out  for  Rome, 
where  he  was  honourably  received;  and  Gregory 
VIIL  was  forced  to  retire  to  Sutri,  a  ftrong  town 
garrifoned  by  the  emperor's  troops.  Here 'he  was 
befieged  by  Calixtus  and  the  Norman  princes. 
The  city  was  foon  taken,  and  Gregory  thrown  in- 
to prifon  by  his  competitor ;  but  at  laft,  the  ftates 
of  the  empire  being  quite  weaned  out  with  fudi 
a  long  quarrel,  unanimoufly  fupplicated  Henry 
for  peace.  He  referred  matters  entirely  to  their 
deciiioo ;  and  a  diet  being  affembled  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  it  was  decreed  that  an  embalTy  fhould  be 
immediately  fent  to  the  pope,  defiring  that  he 
would  convoke  a  general  council  at  Rome,  by 
which  all  difpUtes  might  be  determined.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  affair  of  invefti* 
tnres  at  length  regulated  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.  That  the  emperor  Hiould  leave  the  communi- 
ties and  chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their  own 
vacancies,  without  beftowing  inveftitures  with  the 
crofs  and  ring ;  that  he  ihould  reftore  all  that  he 
had  unjuftly  taken  from  the  church ;  that  all  elec- 
tions fhould  be  made  in  a  canonical  manner, 
in  prefence  of  the  emperor  or  his  commiffa- 
ries ;  and  whatever  difputes  might  happen,  fliould 
be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  emperor,  af- 
filed by.  the  metropolitan  and  his  fuffragans; 
that  the  perfon  eleded  ihould  receive  from  the 
emperor  the  inveftiture  of  the  fiefs  and  fecular 
rights,  not  with  the  crofs,  but  with  the  fceptre  ; 
and  fhould  pay  allegiance  to  him  for  thefe  rights 
only.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  ufnal  dif- 
orders  took  place  in  Italy :  during  which  Roger 
duke  of  Apulia  conquered  Sicily,  and  affumed  the 
right  of  creating  popes,  of  whom  there  were  two 
at  that  tiuM,  viz*  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus. 
Roger  drove  out  the  former,,  and  Lothario  empe- 
ror of  Germany  the  iacter,  forcing  Roger  himielf 
at  the  fame  time  to  retire  into  Sicily.  The  em- 
peror then  conduced  Innocent  back  to  Rome  in 
triumph ;  and  having  fubdued  all  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  the  reft  of  Roger's  Italian  dominions,r 
ereded  them  into  a  principality,  and  bellowed  it» 
with  the  title  of  duke^  upon  Renaud  a  German 
prlnce^and  one  of  .his  own  relations.  )n  the  reign 
of  Conrad  III.  whqrfuccecded  Lothario,  the  ceb- 
brated  famous  called  the  Cuelpbs  and  GUtelines 
arole,  which  for  marry  years  deluged  the  cities  of 
Italy  with  blood.  See  Coniad  III. ;  GBR.it any, 
§  14;  and  GuBLPHs.  They  took  their  origin 
during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  when  the  empe-- 
ror's  enemies  were  ftyled  Guelpbsy  and  his  friends 
Gihelhus  ;  and  thefe  names  were  quickly  Deceived 
io  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  emperor's  dominions. 

(44.)  Italy,  history  or,  to  thx  dcath  op 
FaiDBtic  L  During  this  civil  war  many  of  the  - 
cities  in  luly  took  the  advaptage  to  fet  up  for 
tbemfelves ;  neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  Con- 
rad, who  during  bis  whole  reign  was  employed  in 
unfuccefsfol  crufkdes,  to  reduce  them ;  but  in 
^158  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  fucceffor  to  Conrad, 
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entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and 
i*rtll  difcipHned  army.  His  army  was  divided  in- 
to feveral  columns  for  the  conveniency  of  enter- 
ing the  country  by  as  hiany  different  routes.  Ha- 
ving paired  the  Alps,  he  reduced  the  town  of 
Brefcia;  where  he  made  fevt-ral  falutary  regula- 
jtions  for  the  prefervation  of  good  order  and  mili- 
tary difcipline.  Continuing  to  advayce,  he  be- 
fieged Milan,  which  furrendered  at  difcretion. 
He  was  crowned  king  of  I^omjiardy  at  Monza ; 
and  having  made  himielf  mafter  of  all  the  other 
cities  of  that, country,  he  ordered  a  minute  in». 
quiry  to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  the  rights  of 
the  empire,  and  exaficd  homage  of  all  thofe  who 
held  of  it,  without  excepting  eveti  the  bifliops. 
Grievances  were  re4refred  ;  magiflraciea  reform- 
ed ;  the  riglits  of  regality  difculTed  and  afcertaip- 
ed ;  new  laws  ena^^ed  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  tranquillity  and  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  which  now  began  to  revive  in  the  fchool 
of  Bologna  ^  and,  above  all,  fubvaffals  were  not 
only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands,  but 
alfo  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  lords  para- 
mount, to  except  the  emperor  nominally^  when 
they  fwore  toferve  and  aflift  them  againa  all  their 
enemies.  The. pope  took  umbrage  at  this  beha- 
viour  towards  the  ecclefiaflics :  but  Frederic  juf- 
ti6ed  what  he  had  done,  felling  his  deputies  it* 
was  but  reafonablethey  fhould  do  homage  for  the 
fiefs  they  poffefTed ;  as  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf,  though 
the  lord  of  all  the  fovereigns  upon. earth,  had 
deigned  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  St  Peter  the  trii 
bute  which  was  due  to  Cscfar.  Frederic  having 
fent  commiffaries  to  fuperintend  the  eledlion  bf 
new  magift rates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants  were  fo 
much,provoked  at  this  infringement  of  theic  old 
privileges,  that  they  infuited  the  imperlalifts,  re-' 
volted,  and  refufed  to  appear  before  trie  emperor's 
tribunal.  This  he  highly  refented,  and  refolved 
to  chaftife  them  feverely :  for  which  purpofe  be 
fent  for  a  reinforcement  from  Germany,  which 
foon  after  arrived  with  the  emprefs,  while  he  him- 
felf ravaged  Liguria,  declared  the  Milanefe  rebels 
to  the  empire,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  city 
of  Crema,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Milan.  In 
the  mean  time.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  dying,  two  ojk 
pofite  faaions  eleded  two  pcrfons  known  by  the 
names  of  FlSor  //.  and  /Alexander  lil.  The  cm- 
I^ror's  allies  neceffarily  acknowledged  the  pope 
cholen  by  him ;  and  thofe  princes  who  were  jea^ 
lous  of  the  emperor  acknowledged  the  other. 
Victor  IL  Frederic's  pope,  had  Germany,  Bohe- 
noia,  and  one  half  of  Italy,  on  his  fide ;  while  the 
rofl  fubmitted  to  Alexander  HI.  The  emperor 
took  a  fevere  revenge  on  his  enemies ;  Milan  was 
razed  from  tiie  foundation,  and  (alt  ftrewed  on  its , 
ruins;  Breieia  and  Piacentia  were  difmaatled; 
and  the  other  cities  which  had  Uken  part  with 
them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexan- 
der III.  however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  re* 
turned  to  Rome  after  his  rival's  death ;  and  the  civil 
war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed  another 
pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elefted^ 
Alexander  then  fled  to  France,  the  common  afylum 
of  the  popes  when  opprefTed  by  the  emperors ; 
but  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  which  he  had  raifed 
continued  daily  to  fpread.  In  i  i68,^^^he  cities  of 
Italyi  fupported  t>y  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
D  d  d  '       kinj; 
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kin;  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  aflbciatloD  for  the 
defence  of  their  liberties ;  and  the  pope's  party  at 
length  prevailed.  In  1176^  the  imperial  army« 
worn  out  by  fatigues  and  difeafes,  was  defeated 
by  the  confederates,  and  Frederic  him felf  narrow- 
ly efcaped.  About  the  fame  time,  he  was  defeat- 
ed at  fea  by  the  Venetians ;  and  his  eldeft  fon 
Henry,  who  (Commanded -4ii8  fleet,  fell  into  the 
hands  qf  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  honour  of  this 
victory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  fenate ;  and  after  having  pronoun- 
ced a  thousand  benedi£tions  on  that  element, 
threw  into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  an^ 
affection.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony 
which  was  annua!  ly  performed  by  the  Doge  of 
.  Venice,  under  the  notion  of  efpoufing  the  Adri- 
atic. Thefe  misfortunes  difpofed  the  emperor  to 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope :  but,  reckoning  it 
below  his  dignity  to  make  an  advance,  he  rallied 
his  troops  and  exerted  himtfelf  with  fo  much  vu 
gour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  the  confederates 
were  defeated ;  after  which  he  made  propofals  of 
peace,  which  were  joyfully  ^accepted,  and  Venice 
was  appointed  for  a  reconciliation.  The  emperor, 
the  pope,  and  many  princes  and  cardinal^,  at- 
tended ;  and  the  emperor,  in  1x77,  put  an  end  to 
the  difpute,  by  Acknowledging  the  pope,  kilBhg 
fiis  feet,  and  holding  hia  ftirrup  while  he  mount- 
ed his  mule.  This  reconciliation  was  attended 
with  the  fobmiiiion  of  all  the  towna  of  Italy  which 
had  entered  into  an  aflfociation  for  their  mutual 
defence.  They  obtained  a  general  pardon^  and 
were  left  at  liberty  to  ufe  their  own  laws  and 
fbrttis  of  government,  but  were  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  as  thc^r  fu- 
perior  lord.  Calixtus,  the  anti-pope(  finding  him:, 
felf  abandoned  by  the  emperor,  made  alfo  his  fub« 
miffion  to  Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great 
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the  ibvereign  pontiff  to  make  an4  oamake  emp^ 
rors  at  his  pleafure*  The  coronation  being  over, 
Henry  prepared  for  the  conqneft  of  Naples  and 
Sicily ';  but  in  this  he  was  oppofed  by  the  pope : 
for  though  Celeftin  coofidered  Taocied  as  an 
ufurper,  and  defired  to  fee  hi  ai  deprived  of  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of  the 
holy  fee,  yet  he  was  much  more  averfe  to  the  em- 
peror's being  put  in  pofleffioo  of  it,  as  that  would 
render  him  too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  intereft 
of  the  church.  Henry,  however,  withcmt  regard* 
ing  the  threats  and  remoaftraaces  of  ^his  holmefs, 
took  almoft  all  the  tow^s  of  Campania,  Calabria, 
an<^  Apulia ;  invefied  the  city  of  Naples ;  and 
fcnt  for  the  Genoefe  fleet,  which  he  had  before 
engaged,  to  come  and  form  the  blockade  by  fea: 
but  before  its  arrival,  he  was  obliged  to  laife  the 
flege,  m  confequeoce  of  a  dreadful  mortality 
among  his  troops :  and  all  future  attempts  upon 
Sicily  were  ineffe^ual  during  the  life  pf  Tancred. 
The  whole  rrigu  of  Henry  from  thia  time  feem 
to  have  been  a  ooatinned  train  of  the  moft  abomi* 
aaUe  perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treKbtraai' 
ly  feizcd  and  imprifoned  Hichard  I.  of  EkCLAKV 
(fee  that  article,  j  24.),  he  had  no  fooner  received 
the  ranfom  paid  for  his  royal  captive,  than  be 
made  new  preparatioae  for  the  cooqueft  of  Sicily. 
As  Tancred  died  ^>out  this  time,  the  emperor, 
with  the  affiftanoe  cf  the  Genoefe,  accompliihed 
bis  purpofe.  The  queen-dowager  fiiroendered  Sa- 
lerno, and  her  right  to  the  crown,  00  condition 
that  her  fon  William  (hould  poflefsthe  principality 
of  Tarentum ;  but  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfetf 
fiKdier  of  the  place,  than  he  ordered  the  infiot 
king  to  be  caftrated,  to  hate  his  eyes  put  o«t^  and 
be  confined  in  a  dangeon.  The  royal  treafore  was 
tranfported  to  Germany,  and  the  queen  and  her 
daughter  confined  in  a  convent.     |n  the  mean 


humanity ;  and  to  prevent  for  the  foture  fimikir    time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age  of  50,  was 


dtilurbances,  from  attending  the  ele^ions  of  the 
popes,  he  called  a  general  council,  in  which  it 
was  decreed,  that  no  pope  (hould  be  deemed  duly 
elected  without  having  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in 
his  favour.  The  affairs  of  Itdy  being  thus  fet* 
tled,Bari>arofla  returned  to  Germany ;  and  having 
quieted  fome  difturbances  which  Had  apiTen  during 
his  abfence  in  Italy,  at  laft  undertook  an  expedi« 
tion  into  the  Holy  Land ;  where  having  perform* 
ed  great  exploits,  he  was  drowned  as  he  wig 
fwimming  in  the  river  Cydnuirin  the  year  1190. 
(15.)  Italy,  historv  of,  to  the  pbath  op 
HBNftY  VI.  He  waa  fuccecded  by  his  fon  Henry 
VI.  who  at  the  fame  time  became  hdr  to  the  do- 
nsmiona  of  Sicily  in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of 
William  kin^  of  that  country.  After  fettling  the 
alEiirs  of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched 
with  an  army  into  ilaiy,  to  be  cnowned  by  the 
jpbpe,  and  to  recover  the  fucceflton  of  Sicily, 
which  was  uforped  by  Tancred,  laa  wife's  natural 
brother;  For  this  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  ta 
conciliate  Uie  affedions  of  the  Lombards,  by  e»» 
laiging  the  privileges  of  Genoa/  ^£1,  and  other 
cities,  in  bis  way  to  Rome;  where  the  cerrmony 
of  the  coronation  wns  performed  by  Celeftin  III 
on  the  day  after  JSafter  in  iJ9ri.  The  pope,  then 
iik  the  36th  yeair  of  his  age^  had  no  fooner  placed 
the  crown  upon  Henry.'i  btad  than  he  kicked  it 
^  Ag^  aa  a  teftin;K>ny  bf  the  power  refiding  in 


delivered  of  a  fon,  lULvatd  Frtderit ;  and  Henry 
foon  after  aflembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many, to  whom  he  propofed  rendering  the  impe- 
rial crown  hereditary,  to  prevent  thofe  difturb- 
ances which  uOially  attended  the  ^edton  of  em- 
perors. A  decree  pafied  for  this  purpofe ;  and 
Frederic,  yet  in  his  cmdle,  waa  declared  king  of 
thie  Romans.  Sdon  after,  the  emperor,  being  (6- 
licited  to  undertake  a  crufade,  c^ieyed  the  injonc^ 
tions  of  the  pope,  but  to  foch  a  manner  as  la 
make  it  turn  out  to  his  own  advantage.  He  con* 
voked  a  general  diet  at  Worass,  where  be  fblema- 
ly  declared  his  refolutkia  of  empkiyjng  bis  whole 
power,  and  even  of  hazarding  bis  Ufe  for  the  ac- 
comi>lifiiment  of  fo  holy  2tn  enterprife ;  and  he 
ex|»tiated  upon  the  fobje^  with  fo  much  elo- 
quenoe,<  that  almoft  the  whole  aflbmUy  took  the 
crofe.  Nay,  fuch  midtitudes  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  enUfted,  that  Henry  divided 
them  into  three  kn^e  armies ;  one  of  which,  un- 
der the  Bp.  of  Mentz,  took  the  route  of  Hungary, 
where  it  was  j^oiaed  by  Margaret,  qoeen  of  that 
country,  W(bo  entered  herfelf  in  this  piona  espcdi- 
ticn,  and  adhiaHy  ended  her  days  in  Paleftioe: 
theod  waa  aflembled  m  Lower  Saxony,  and  em- 
barfced'in.a  fleet  fiirniflicd  by  the  inhabttants  of 
Lnbec,  Hsknteiig,.  HcOftetn,  and  Frieztand ;  aod 
the  emperor  condn^ed  the  jd  into  Italy,  to  uke 
vengeance  on  the  Normans  la  Namlea  md  Sicily, 
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wliQ  had  rifen  agafhlC  hit  government*  The  rc^ 
beis  were  humbled  ;'and  their  chiefs  were  coo- 
demned  to  periih  by  the  moft  excruciating  tor- 
tures. One  Jomandi,  of  the  houfe-  of  the  Nor- 
man princes,  was  'tied  naked  on  a  chair  6f  red 
hot  ii'on>  and  crowlned  with  a  coronet  of  the  fame 
burning  metaf,  which  was  nailed  to  his  head. 
The  emprefs  Conftantia,  (hocked  at  fuch  cruelty, 
renounced  her  faith  to  her  fa u (band,  and  encou- 
raged her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Hefohition  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants 
took  arms ;  the  emprefs  headed  them  ;  and  Hen- 
ry, having  dtfiniOed  his  troops,  no  longer  necef- 
fary  to  his  bloody  purpof^,  and  fentthem  to  pur- 
fue  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  obh*- 
ged  to  fnbmit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  conditions 
which  (be  impofed  on  him  in  favour  of  the  Slcili^ 
ans.  He  died  at  Meffina  in  1197,  and,  as  was  fap- 
pofed,  of  poiibn  adminiilered  by  the  emprefs. 
(«6.)  Italy,  history  op,  to  the  expbdi- 

TIOK   of    FkEDERIC    II.    TO   THE    HOLY   LaND. 

Henry's  fon,  Frederic  II.  having  been  declared 
king  of  the  Romans,  became  emperor  on  the 
death  of  his  father ;  but  as  he  was  yet  a  minor, 
the  adintniftration  was  committed  to  his  uncle 
PhHip  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of  Henry 
and  by  an  aiTembly  of  the  German  princes.  Other 
princes,  however,  ihcenfed  tb  fee  an  eledive  em- 
pife  become  hereditary,  hdd  a  new  diet  at  Co- 
logne, and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of 
Henry  the  Lion.  Frederick's  title  was  confirmed 
in  a  third  aifembty,  at  Amfbui^g ;  and  his  uncle 
Philip  waseleaed  king  of  the  Romans,  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  adminiftration.  Thefe  two 
Hedion«  divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful 
fa^ions,  and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and 
defolation.  Innocent  IH.  who  had  fucceeded  Ce- 
leitin  in  the  papal  chair,  favoured  Otho,  and  ex- 
communicated PhHtp  and  all  his  adherents.  This 
able  and  ambitious  pontiff  was  a  fwom  enemy  of 
the  houfe  of  Suabia ;  not  from  any  perfonal  ani- 
raofity,  but  out  of  a  principle  of  policy.  That 
houfe  had  long  been  terrible  to  the  popes,  by  its 
continual  polfeffion  of  the  imperial  crown ;  and 
the  acceffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
made  it  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded :  Innocent  III. 
therefore,  gladly  feized  the  favourable  opportunity 
for  divefting  it  of  the  empire,  by  fnpporting  the 
fleftion  of  Otho,  and  fowing  diviHons  among  the 
Suabian  party.  Otho  was  alfo  patronifed  by  his 
nocle  the  king  of  Bngland  ;  which  naturally  in4 
dined  the  king  of  France  to  the  fide  of  his  rival, 
Faaion  claflied  with  fadion ;  friend/hip  with  in- 
terest ;  caprice,  ambition,  or  refentment,  gave  the 
fway ;  and  nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but 
the  horrors  and  the  miferies  of  civil  wars.  Mean 
while,  the  emprefs  Conftantta  remained  in  Sicily, 
where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for 
her  infant  fon  Frederic  11.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  that  ifland,  with  the  confent  of  pope  Ce-. 
jcftin  HI.  Bnt  ihe  alfo  had  her  troubles.  A  new 
inveftitune  from  the  holy  fee  being  neceffary,  on 
the  death  of  Cdeftin  III.  Innocent  III.  his  fuc- 
ccflor,  took  advantage  of  the  critical  fituation  of 
affairs  for  aggrandizing  the  papacy,  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  kings  of  S|icily,  They  poflefTed  the 
pmilege-  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclefiaftical  cayies  io  the  laft  appeal; 


tHey  were  really  popes  in  their  own  iiland,  though 
▼aifals  of  his  holinefs.  Innocent  pretended  that 
thefe  powers  had  been  furreptitioufly  obtained  ^ 
and  demanded,  that  Conftantia  ihou|d  renounce 
them  in  the  name  of  her  fon,  and  do  homage  for 
Sicily.  But  before  any  thing  was  fettled  the  em* 
prefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  to  the  pope ;  fo 
that  he  was  enabled  to  prefcribe  his  own  condi- 
tions to  young  Frederic.  The  troubles  of  Ger- 
many ftill  continued ;  and  the  pope  redoubled  his 
efforts,  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates  from 
the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proud- 
ly replied,  **  Either  Philip  muft  lofe  the  empire* 
or  I  the  papacy."  But  all  thefe  diflenfions  and 
troubles  m  Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation 
of  another  crufade,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Thofe  who  took  the  crofs  were  principally 
French  and  Germans :  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, was  their  commander ;  and  the  Venetians, 
as  greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Car- 
thaginians, fumilhed  them  with  (hips^  for  which 
they  took  care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money 
and  territory.  The  Chriftian  city  of  Z«ra,  in  Dal- 
matia,  had  withdrawn  itfelf  from  the  government 
of  the  republic :  the  army  of  the  crofs  undertook 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience ;  and  it  was  befieged  and 
taken,  nofwithftanding  the  ^hreats  and  excommu- 
nications of  the  pope.  While  the  crufaders  were 
fpreading  defolation  through  the  eaft,  Philip  and 
Otho  were  defolating  the  weft.  At  length  Phi- 
lip prevailed ;  and  Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Ger^ 
many,  took  refuge  in  England.  Philip  confirmed 
his  election  by  a  fecond  coronation,  and  propofed 
an  acconfmcidation  with  the  pope,  but  before 
this  could  be  brought  about,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to 
private  revenge,  being  aflaflinated  by  the  count 
Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whofe  daughter  be  had  pro- 
miied  to  marry,  but  afterwards  rejected.  Otho 
returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  Philip; 
married  that  prince's  daughter,  and  was  crown- 
ed at  Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  after  yit:lding 
to  the  holy  fee  the  long  difputed  inheritance  of 
the  countefs  Matilda,  and  'confirming  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Italian  cities.  But  thefe 
coocefiions  were  only  a  facrifice  to  prefent 
policy :  Otho,  therefore,  no  fooner  found  him- 
felf  in  a  condition  to  a^  oftenfively,  than  be  re- 
fumed  his  grant ;  and  in  1210  not  only  recover- 
ed the  poflfeilions  of  the  empire,  but  made  hpftile 
incurfions  into  Apulia,  ravaging  the  dominions  of 
young  Frederic  king  oif  Sicily,  who  was  under  the 
protedion  of  the  holy  fee.  For  ^  this  reafon  he 
was  ex<;ommunic<ited  by  Innocent ;  and  Frederic* 
now  17  years  of  age,  was  eleded  emperor  by  a 
diet  ot  the  German  princes.  Otho,  however,  on 
his  return  to  Germany,  finding  his  party  ftill  con- 
fiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  (hould  be  able 
to  humble  his  rival  by  means  o£  his  fuperior  force, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle,  John  king 
of  England,  againft  Philip  Auguftus  king  of 
France,  A.  D.  1213.  The  unfortunate  battle  of 
Bouvines,  where  the  confederates  were  defj^ated, 
completed  the  fate  of  Otho  IV.  He  attempted 
to  retreat  into  Germany,  but  was  pa-evented  by 
young  Frederic ;  who  bad  marched  into  the  em- 
pire at  the  head  of  a  vowerful  army,  and  wat 
everywhere  recdved  vrith  open  arms.  Thus 
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abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  and 
altogether  without  refource,Otho  retired  to  Brunf- 
wick,  where  He  lived  four  years  as  a  private  man, 
dedicating  his, time  to  religion.    Frederic  II.  be- 
ing  now  univerfally  acknowledged  empercv»  was 
crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelie  in  1215,  with  great 
magnificence;  when,  to  prr.rervethe  favour  of 
the  pope,  he  added  to  the  otiier  fglemnities  of  his 
coronation,  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  Holy 
X.and.    The  bad  fnccrfs  of  this  expedition  is  ta- 
ken notice  of  under  the  article  Croisade,  §  4. 
.The  emperor  had,  on  various  pretences,  refufedl 
to  go  into  the  oaft ;  and  in  1225,  the  pope,  in- 
jcetifed  at  the  lofs  of  Damietta,  wrote  a  fevere  let- 
ter to  him,  taxing  him'  with  having  facrificed  the 
interefts  of  Chriftianity,  by  delaying  folong  the 
performance  of  his  vow,  and  threatening  him  with 
immediate  excommunication,  if  he  did  notmftant* 
ly  depart  with  an  army  into  Afia.    Frederic,  ex* 
afperated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced  all  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome;  renewed 
his  ecclefjafticnl  jurifdiftion  in  Sicily ;  filled  up 
vacant  fees  and  benefices  ;  and  expelled  fome  bi- 
Ihops,  who  were  creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  being  concerned  in  praftices  againft 
the  ftate.    The  pope  at  firft  threatened  the  em- 
peror with  the  thunder  of  the  church,  for  pre- 
fuming  to  lift  up  his  hand  againft  the  fap^uary  ; 
but  finding  Frederic  not  to  be  intimidated,  he  be- 
came fen  lib!  e  of  his  own  imprudence  in  wantonly 
incurring  the  rcfentment  of  fo  powerful  a  prince, 
and  tried  to  foothe  him  by  fubmiflive  apologies 
and  gentle  exhortations.    They  were  accordingly 
reconciled,  and  conferred  together  "at  Veroii  in 
iia6i  where  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his  fin- 
cere  attachment  to  the  Qhurch,  publiihed  fome 
very  fovere  ediifts  againft  hercfy.   Afolemn  alTem- 
bly  was  afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  were  prefent,  together 
with  John  de  Brienne,  tUular  king  of  Jerufalem, 
who  was  come  to  Europe  to  demand  fuccours 
againft  the  fultan  of  Egypt.    John  had  an  only 
daughter  named  Tolanda^  whom  he-  propofed  as 
a  wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
falem as  her  dower,  on  condition  that  Frederic 
Ihould  within  two  years  perforrfi  the  vow  he  had 
made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  liand.    Fre- 
deric married  hei*  on  thefe  terms,  and  fince  that 
time  the  kings  of  Sicily  have  taken  the  title  of 
^'**,'?  pfJerufoUm  :  but  he  was  in  no  huny  to  con- 
quer his  wife's  portion,  having  bufincfs  of  more 
importance  at  home.     Tf>e  chief  cities  of  Lorn- 
hardy  had  entered  into  a  fecret  league  to  renounce 
his  authority.     He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cremona, 
where  al^  the  German  and  Italian  noblemen  were 
fummoncd  to  attend.    A  variety  of  fubjeifts  were 
there  difculVed  ;  but  nothing  of  confcqucnce  was 
fettled.    An  accommodation,  however,  was  foon 
after  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope  ; 
who,  as  umpire  of  the  difpute,  decreed,  that  the 
emperor  Ihould  lay  afidc  his  refentraent  againft 
the  confederate  towns,  and  that  the  towns  Ihould 
furniili  and  maintain  400  knights  for  the  relief  of 
th^  Holy  Land,     Peace  being  thus  concluded, 
Honorius  reminded  the  emperor  of  his  vow  ;  Fre- 
deric promifed  compliance :  but  his  holinefs  died 
before  he  cduld  fee  the  execution  of  it.    He  was 
fuccceded  by  Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Inooceut 
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,  who,  purfulng  the  iaine  line  of  policy,  ur. 
ged  ^IjC  departure  of  Frederic  for  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  finding  the  emperor  ftill  backward,  declarMJ 
him  incapable  of  the  imperial  dignity,  as  haviog 
incurred  the  fentence  of  excommunication.  Fre^ 
deric,  incenfed  at  fuch  infolence,  ravaged  the  pa- 
trimony of  St  Peter,  and  was  a^uaily  excommuoi- 
cated.  The  animofity  betweep  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines  revived ;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome ;  and  Italy  became  a  ibene  of  war  and  de- 
folation,  or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars; 
which,  by  infiaming  the  minds  and  exciting  the 
refentment  of  the  Italian  princes,  accnftomed 
them  to  the  horrid  pradices  of  poilbning  and  aJ- 
iaftination.  During  thefe  traniadions,  Frederic, 
to  remove  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  trouliles,  and  gra- 
tify the  prejudices  of  a  fuperftitious  age,  by  the 
^vice  of  his  friends  refolved  to  perform  his  vow: 
and  he  accordingly  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land. 
leaving  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  the  maoagemeot  of 
Renaldo  duke  of  Spoieto. 

(17.)  Italy,  history  of,  to  the  expedi- 
tion OF  Henry  VII.  The  pope,  however,  pro- 
hibited the  emperor's  departure  before  he  ihouki 
be  abfolved  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church ;  but 
Frederic  went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and 
fuccceded  better  than  any  perfpn  who  bad  gone 
before  him.  He  did  not  indeed  defolate  Afis, 
and  gratify  the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  times  by  fpilU 
ing  the  blood  of  infideJs;  but  be  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Miliden,  fultan  of  Egypt  and  mafier  of 
Syria ;  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedition  feemed 
fully  anfwered.  The  fultan  ceded  to  him  Jeru- 
falem and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa ;  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerufalem 
and  Ptolemais ;  Tyre,  Sid  on,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territories :  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor 
granted  the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years ;  and 
in  1230  returned  to  Italy,  where  bk  prelencewas 
much  wanted.  Frederic's  reign,  after  his  return 
from  the  eaft,  was  one  continued  quarrel  with 
the  popes.  The  cities  of  Lombardy  had  revolt- 
ed during  his  abfence,  at  the  inftigation  of  Gre- 
gory IX^;  and  before  they  could  be  reduced,  he 
excited  the  emperor's  fon  Henry,  who  had  been 
eleded  king  of  the  Romans,  to  rebel  againft  his 
father.  The  rebellion  was  fuppreffed,  the  prince 
was  confined,  and  emperor  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  aifoclated  towns.  But  his  troubles 
were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excommunicated 
him  anew,  and  fent  a  bull,  nlled  wi^h  the  moil 
abfuM  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Gtrmaoy,  I 
in  order  to  fow  divifion  between  Frederic  and  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  Frederic  retorted  in  the 
fame  ft  rain,  in  his  apology  to  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many, calling  Gregory  tlie  Great  Dragon^  the  An^ 
tichrift^  ice.  The  emperor's  apology  was  fuftaia- 
ed  in  Germany ;  and  finding  he  had  nothing  to  1 
fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refolved  to  take  ample 
vengeance  on,  the  pope  and  his  affociates.  For  thai 
purpofe  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  tbdught 
his  party  was  ftrong  enough  to  procure  him  ad- 
miflion ;  but  his  favourite  fc|ieme  was  defeated 
by  the  adivity  of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  au- 
fade  to  be  preached  againft  the  emperor,  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  a  ftep  which  incec- 
fed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  ordered  all  his  pii-  i 
foners  who  wore  the  crofs,  to  be  txpofed  to  lit  I 
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moil  cruel  torturers.  The  two  &dionB  of  the 
Guelpbs  and  Gibelines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities^  dif- 
ni&s,  and  «ven  private  families^  in  divifionsfand 
butchery ;  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
in  the  fee  of  Rome  by  Celeftin  IV.  and  afterwards 
by  Innocent  IV.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefqne,  who 
ikad  always  expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the 
emperor  and  bis  intereft.  Frederic  was  accord- 
ingly cbngratulated  upon  this  occafion :  but  ha- 
ving more  penetration  than  thofe  about  him»  be 
replied,  •'»!  £ee  little  reafon  to  rejoice ;  the  car- 
dinal was  my  friend,  but  the  pope  will  be  my 
enemy/'  Innocent  foon  proved  the  juftice  of  this 
conjedure.  He  attempted  to  negotiate  a  peace 
for  Italy;  but  not  bdng  able  to  obtain  from  Fre- 
deric bis  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the 
fafety  of  his  own  perlbn,  he  fled  into  France, 
aflcmbled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  1245, 
depofed  the  emperor.  Conrad,  the  emperoi^s 
fecond  fon,Jiad  already  been  declared  king  of 
the  Ronuios,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry, 
which  foon  followed  his  confinement:  but  the 
empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope, 
the  German  bifiiops  (for  none  of  the  princes  were 
prefent),  at  the  inftigation  of  bis  bolinefs, .  pro- 
ceeded to  the  x'ledion  of  a  new  emperor ;  and 
Ihey  chofe  Henry  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who 
was  ftyled,  in  derifion,  the  kinj^  of  priefts.  Inno- 
cent now  renenred  the  crufade  agaioft  Frederic. 
It  was  proclaimed  bjr  the  preaching  friars,  fince 
called  DomimcarUy  and  the  minor  friars,  known 
by  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  Franeifeanu  T|ie 
pope,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe 
meafures  only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracies  agalnft 
the  life  of  an  emperor  who  had  dared  to  refift 
the  decree  o£»a  council,  and:oppofe  the  whole 
body  of  the  monks  and  zealots.  Frederic's  life 
was  feveral  times  in  danger  from  plots,  poifon- 
ings,  and  aflaiiinatipns ;  which  induced  him,  it 
is  faid,.  to  make  choice  of  Mahometan  guards, 
who,  he  was  cenain,  would  not  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prevailing  fuperftition.  About 
this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  dying,  the 
fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  crea- 
ting one  emperor  made  another ;  namely,  William 
count  of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  oo  years 
of  age,  who  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title 
with  his  predeceifor.  Fortune,  which  had  hi- 
therto  favoured  Frederic,  feemed  now  to  defert 
him.  He  was  defeated  before  Parma,  which  he 
bad  long  befieged ;  and  to  complete  his  misfor- 
tune, he  foon  after  lejuned,  that  his  natural  foo 
Bntius,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Sardinia,  was 
worfted  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bolognefe.  In  . 
this  extremity  Froleric  retired  to  his  kingdom 
of  Naples,  to  recruit  his  army ;  and  there  died 
of  a  fever  in  tbe  year  lajo.  After  bis  death,  the 
affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  tbe  utmpft  confufion, 
and  Italy  continued  long  in  the  ikme  diftra^ed 
ftate  in  which  he  had  leiEt  it.  The  cVrgy  took 
arn»  agatnft  the  laity ;  the  weak  were  opprefled 
by  the  ftrong ;  and  all  laws,  divine  and  human, 
were  dtfregarded.  After  the  death  of  Fjederlc's 
f«>n  Conrad,. who  had  afipmed  the  imperial  dig- 
nity as  foccelTor  to  his  father,  and  the  death  of 
his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  tariety  of 


candidates  apt)eared  for  the  empire,  and  feveral 
were  eleded  by  difTerent  faAions ;  among  whom 
was  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry 
II.  king  of  England :  but  no  emperor  was  pro- 
perly acknowledged  till  the  year  1273,  when  Ro- 
dolph,  count  of  Hapiburg,  was  unaoimoufly  rai- 
fed  to  the  vacant  throne.  During  the  interregnum 
which"  preceded  the  election  of  Rodolph,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely  freed 
tbemfelves'  froin  the  homage  they  were  wont  to 
pay  to  the  empire;  and  much  about  the  fame 
time  feveral  German  cities  erefted  a  municipal 
form  of  government,  which  ftill  continues.  Lu- 
bee,  Cologne,  Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united  for 
their  mutual  defence  againft  the  encroachment! 
of  the  great  lords,  by  a  famous  aflbciation,  called 
tbe  Hanfiatie  league  ;  and  thefe  towns  were  after- 
wards joined  by  80  others,  belonging  to  different 
ftates,  which  formed  a  kind  of  commercial  repub- 
lic. Italy  alfo,  during  this  period,  aifumed  a  new 
plan  of  government.  That  freedom  for  which 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  fo  long  ftruggted,  wai 
confirmed  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money:  they 
were  emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  induftry. 
Sicily  likewife  changed  its  government  and  its 
prince.  See  Sicily.  From  the  time  of  Fre- 
deric II.  we  may  date  the  ruin  of  tbe  German 
power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the  Piians,  the 
Genoefe,  tbe  Luccans;  &c.  became  independent, 
and  could  not  again  be  reduced.  The  power  of 
the  emperor,  in  (hort,  was  in  a  manner  annihi- 
lated, when  Henry  VII.  undertook  to  reftore  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  For  this  pur- 
pole  a  diet  was  held  at  Francfort,  where  proper 
fupplies  being  granted  for  the  emperor's  journey* 
well  known  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  Roman  expedition, 
he  fet  out  for  Italy,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of 
Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the  archbiftiop  of  Triers,  the 
bifhop  of  Liege,  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Flan- 
ders, and  other  noblemen,  together  with  the  mi- 
litia of  all  the  imp^ial  towns. 

(a8.)  Italy,  history  of,  to  the  murpir 
OF  HenrV  VIL  Italy  was  ftill  divided  by  tbe 
fa^ioss  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  who  but- 
chered one  another  without  humanity  or  remorfe. 
But  their  conteft  was  no  longer  tbe  fame :  it  was 
not  now  a  ftruggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
priefthood,  but  between  fadtion  and  fadion,  in- 
flamed by  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities.  Pope 
Clement  V.  bad  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome, 
which  was  in  the  anarchy'of  popular  government. 
The  Colonnas,  the  Urfini,  ind  the  Roman  ba- 
rons, divided  the  city ;  and  this  divifion  was  the 
caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  tbe  popes  in  France,  fo 
that  Rome  itemed  equally  loft  to  the  popes  and 
the  emperors*  Sicily  was  in  tbe  poflTeffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confequ^ce  of  the  horrid 
maflacre  called  the  Sicilian  w/pers^  by  which  that 
ifland  was  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
French.  See  Sicily.  Carobert,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, dt()>uted  the  kingdom  of  Kaples  with  his 
uncle  R6bert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  The  houfe  Of 
Efte  had  eftabliihed  itfelf  at  Ferrara;  and  the 
Venetians  wanted  to  make  tbemfelves  matters  of 
that  country.  The  0I4  league  of  the  Italian  ci- 
ties  no  longer  exifted.  It  had  been  formed  with 
no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors ;  and 
fince  they  had  neglected  Italy,  the  cities  were 

V  holly 
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whcklly  employed  in  aggraqdizing  thenofelYea,  ai 
the  e«penfe  of  each  other.  Tb9  FloreotiDes  and 
the  Qenpefe  made  war  upon  the  repuUic  of  Pifa. 
Every  city  was  alfo  di? ided  into  fa^ttoni  within 
itfelf.  lo  the  midft  of  thefe  trouble  Henij  VII. 
appeared  in  Italy  in  i3xr»  9»d  caufed  him/elf  to 
be  crowned  king  oi  Lombard  y  at  Aftilan^  But  the 
QveJphi  had  concealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the 
Lombard  kings*  as  if  the  light  of  reigning  there 
was  attached  to  a  fmall  circlet  (^  metal.  Henry  or- 
dered a  new  ctowq  to  be  madei  with  wliich  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration  was  performed.  Cre- 
mona was  the  firA  phce  th^t  ventured  to  oppoft 
the  emperor*  He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid 
it  under  heavy  con&ibutioos.  Parma,  Vicenzay 
and  Placentid)  made  peace  with  hjm  on  resfon* 
able  conditions.  Padua  paid  locsooo  crawn6» 
and  received  an  imperial  officer  as  governor.  The 
Venetians  p^fented  Henry  with  a  large  fum  of 
moneyt  ao  imperial  crown  of  gold  enriched  with 
diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  very  curioua  workman- 
ihip,  Brefpia  made  a  defperate  refift^nce,  and  fiif- 
tained  a  fevere  fiege;  in  the  courfe  of  which  t'4e 
emperor's  bnother  was  flain,  and  his  army  dimi- 
niflied  to  fttch  a  degree^  that  the  inhabitants 
marched  out  under  the  cpmnBumd  of  their  piefed 
Thibvit  de  Ijruil^tif  and  gave  him  battle:  but 
they  were  lepulfed  with  great  lofs>  after  an  ob* 


tbefe  wars  Caftroccio  Caftracctani,  andJttr  Jofan 
HawkwQod»  an  EngHihman,  are  cdebraleci  as 
beroes.  A  detail  of  theie  tcaniaAioBt  wouM  fur- 
nifli  matflriala  for  many  volumes  ;  and  is  yet  ctf 
little  importance,  as  nothing  oaateiial.waa  affed- 
ed  by  the  utmolt  effi>rta  of  valotUr*  and  tbe  belli- 
gerent ftatea  were  commonly  obliged  to  make 
peace  without  any  advantage  on  either  fide.  By 
degrees,  however,  this  martial  ^irit  fubfided;  and 
in  the  year  149%%  the  Italiaoa  were  fa  Uttk  ca- 
pable of  refiftmg  aa  enemy,  that  Chariea  VHI.  of 
France  cooqueied  the  whole  hiogdom  of  Naples 
in  fix  weeks,  and  might  eafily  have  fiibdued  the 
wb<^  country,  had  it  not  been  for  hk  own  imprn- 
dedoei  Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  b^ 
Lewis  XIL  and  a  third  by  Francisl.  See  Fkavce,  § 
38  and  39.  In  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XiH.  and  XIV. 
an  obftinate  waf  was  carried  on  between  tbe  French 
and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  ftatcs  bore  a 
confidcrable  ihase;  The  war  coadnded  in  xUq 
with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have 
been  often  nnfuccefsftil  ia  theh*  Italian  wais. 
The  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  them  ia  that  pan 
oftheworid,  in  the  war  vrhieh  commenced  be-» 
tVFeen  Britain  and  Spain  in  1740.  Bat  the  parti- 
culars of  thefe  wars,  with  regard  to  tiiediimot 
ftates  of  Italy,  &11  to  be  coafidered  under  the  bif. 
tory  of  thofe  ftatea  into  which  ftut  country  was 


ftinate  engageomnt ;  and  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit, '  till  lately  divided ;  Sardinia,  Milan,  Genoat  Venice, 


and  their  city  "HfM  difmaatled.  From  Btefcia 
Henry  maached  tp  Genoa,  Vhere  be  was  received 
with  ezpre^Gons  of  joy,  and  fplendidly  entertainf^ 
cd*  /He next  proceeded'  to  Rome;  where,  after 
moch  bloodih«l,  be  received  :he  imperial  crowa 
from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  Clement  V.  who 
bad  originally  invHed  Henry  into  Italy,  growing 
jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  had  leagued  ^ith  Robert 
king  of  Naples  and  the  Urfini  fadiqn,  to  oppofe 
his  entrance  into  Rome.  He  entered  it  in  Ipite 
of  tbeoi  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Colonniii,  Now 
matter  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  a 
governor;  and  ordered,  that  all  tbe  cities  and 
ftates  of  Italy  (hoold  pay  him  an  annual  tribute. 


Tufoany,  Lucca,  St  Marino,  Pamuif  Maatua,  Mo' 
dena,  Rome,  and  Naples.  But  no  period  of  tbe 
hiftory  of  Italy  has  been  of  mose  importance,  or 
afforded  a  move  rapid  fucceffion  of  aftomfhing 
events,  fiocelhe  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  than 
that  which  has  elapfed  fince  the  revotatioa  of 
France.  The  whole  of  the  iadcpendent  ftatei 
of  the  country  have  been  repeatedly  changed 
into  republics  and  monarchies  f  f  ^fanova  extent 
and  denomination,'  and  have  been  parcelled  out 
in  fuch  forms  and  magnitude,  as  fnited  the  caprice 
of  Bonaparte  at  the  moment.  Naples  is  (till  a 
jeparate  kingdom  under  Mumt,  called  Joadum 
N^UsDtu     The  reft  of  tbe  country,  including 


In  this  order  he  comprehended  tbe  kingdom. of  Home  as  the  capital,  forms  tbe  kingdom  of  luly 


Naples,  to  which  he  was  going  to  make  good  his 
claim  of  fuperiprtty  by  arms,  when  be  died  at 
Beneventoin  13^3,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  of 
poiibo  gifen  him  by  a  Dominican  friar,  in  tbe  con* 
lecrated  water  of  the  iacr^ment.. 

(29-)  Italy,  Hisroav  of,  to  th9  raasBNT 
PBaioD.  The  efforts  of  Hsnry  VIIw  wirre  unabk 
to  reftoie  the  Imperial  power  in  Italy.  From  this 
time  the  authority  of  the  empeix>r  in  that  country 
confifted  in  a  great  mes^fure  in  the  cpBv«niency 
wh^ch  the  C^beiines  found  va  oppofing  their  ene- 
aaies  under  the  fau^ion  of  hia  naene,:  The  power 
of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  fame  natqre.  He 
WM  lefa  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun^ 
try  in  Chnftendom.  There  was  indeed  a  great 
party  who  called  themfelves  Guelphti  but  they 
^  afteded  this  diftindion  only  to  kef  p  them felve# 
independent  of  the  Iroperialifts ;  and  Af^  ftatea 
and  princes  who  caUed  themfelves  Gutlfhtj  paid 
little  moffe  acknowledgment  to  his  hplinela  than 
Iheltering  themfelves  under  his  name  ^ad.  autbo* 
rity.  The  moft  defperato  wars  were  carried  on 
by  the  different  cities  agaioft  each  other ;  and  ^n 


of  which  Napoleon  himfdf  is  king.    (Sec  Reto« 
LUTiQH,  RomE,  and  Waa.) 

(30.)  Italy,  laHaaiTAHTs  op.  TbelxALi- 
Aa«  are  gcoeraliy  well  proportioned^  though  their 
complexions  are  none  of  the  beft.  As  to  drefs, 
they  follow  the  faihions  of  the  countries  on  whicb 
they  bordecy  or  to  which  they  are  fubjed;  namdy, 
thofe  of  Fcancn,  Spain»  and  Germany.  With  re- 
fped  to  their  genius  and  tafte  in  architednrf« 
palming,,  carving,  and  nuifio,  they  are  thought  to 
excel  greatly^  and  to  leave  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  far  behind  them ;  but  tiieir  mnfic  feemi 
too  foft  and  efieminate  to  de£rrve  all  the  praife 
beftowed  on  it;  and  their  houfes  are  far*  interior 
to  thofe  of  England  in  refped  of  ^convenience.  No 
country  has  paoduccad  iietter  politicians,  hifio- 
riana,  poets,,  painters,  and  fculptan,'fince  tbe  re- 
vival of  t\?  aits  and  fcamces,  exclufive  of  tboi'e 
of  ancient  times.  The  Italians  are  very  a&ble, 
courteous,  ingenious,  fobor,  and  ready  witted; 
but  extremely  jealous,  vindi6dve,  lafcivtous,  cere- 
monious, and  fuperftttious.  Inre^)edtojealottfyf 
indeed,  we  ais  told,  that  a  very  extraordinary 
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ehknge  hn  lately  taken  place;  and  that  thie  Tta- 
Uans  afe  new  no  lefs  indnlgeot  and  complaifant 
to  their  wivct>  than  the  moft  polite  hufbands  in 
France  were  under  the  old  government  .  In  their 
tempers*  tiie  ItaHana  feem  to  be  a  good  ntediuni 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards )  neithei'  fo 
gay  and  iK>btik  M  the  one,  nor  fo  grave  and  fo^ 
lemn  as  the  other.  Boiled  fnails  fenred  up  with 
oil  and  pepper^  or  fried  in  oiU  and  the  hinder 
parts  of  iroge,  are  reckoned  dainty  ^drfties.  KiteSi 
jackdaws,  hawks,  and  magpiesy  are  alfo  eaten  not 
only  by  the  common  people^  but  by  the  foperior 
ranks.    Wine  is  drank  both  in  fiimmer  and  win* 


ter,  cooled  by  ioe  orfnow.*    The  women  affed*  phur.-^ 


pies ;  the  country  having  a  great  variety  of  com- 
modities and  manufadures  for  exportation^  efpe* 
cially  wine*  oil,  perfumes,  fhiks,  and  (ilks.  Tra* 
vellers  alfo  fpend  large  fums  of  money  in  Italy, 
befides  what  they  lay  out  in  pidures,  curiofities, 
relics,  antiquities,  &c. 

ITANNA,  a  kingdoni  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave 
Ooaft,  dependent  on  Benin. 

(i.)  *  ITCH.  «./  U'^ba^  Saxon.]  i.  A  cuta- 
taneous  difeafe  extremely  contagious,  which  over- 
fpreads  the  body  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with  a 
thin  ferum,  and  raifed,  as  microfcopes  have  dif- 
covered,  by  a  fmall  animal.    It  is  cured  by  ful- 


yellow  hair,  as  the  Roman  ladies  and  courtezans 
formerly  did.    They  alfo  ufe  paint  and  waihes, 
both  for  their  hands  and  faces. 
(31.}  Italy,  lanouagx  op.    See  Italian, 

§  3- 

(31.)  Italy,  mountains  and  minerals  or. 
The  chief  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  and 
Appsninss.  *(Seethefe  articles,)  They  abound 
not  only  with  mines  ci  Iron,  lead,  alum,  iulphur, 
marble  of  all  forts,  alabafter,  jaiper,  porphyry, 
&c.  but  alfo  produce  gold  and  iilver;  with  a  great 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  ihrubs,  and  ever- 
greens, at  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays,  wild 
olive  trees,  tamarinds,  juniper,  oaks,  and  pines. 

(33.)  Italy,  aivsas  and  lakes  of.  The  chief 
rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Tiber,  Po,  Adtge,  Amo, 
and  Var  (which  fee);  and  it  hasfeveral  fine  Ukes, 
viz.  Lake  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Garda,  Pe- 
rugia, Bracciano,  and  Celana 

(34.)  Italy,  soil,  proddcx,  and  climate, 
&c  OF.  The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fer> 
tile,  being  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers. 
It  produces* a  great  variety  of  wines,  and  the  beft 
oil  in  Europe ;  excellent  6lk  in  abundance ;  com 
of  all  forts,  but  not  \h  iiich  plenty  as  in  fonie 
other  countries ;  Granges,  lemons^  citrons,  pome- 
granates, almonds,  ratlins,  fugar,  mulberry  trees 
without  number,  figs,  peaches,  nedarines,  apn* 
cots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chefnuts,  ^cv  Moft 
of  thefe  firntts  were  at  firft  imported  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  Afia  Minor,  Gi^eoe,  Africa,  and  Sy- 
ria, and  wiere  not  the  natural  produAs  of  the  foiU 
The  tender  plants  aire  covered  in  winter  on  the 
N.  fide  of  the  Appenines,  but  on  the  9.  fide  t^ey 
have  no  need  of  it.  This  country  alfo  yieMs  good 
pafture;  and  abounds  with  cattle,  (heep,  goats, 
buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules,  and  horfes.  The 
forefts  are  weW  ftored  with  game.  The  air  of 
Italy  is  very  different  according  to  the  different  H- 


And  drown  themfelves  in  riots,  itchejf  blains. 

ShaA. 
— ^The  Lord  will  fmite  thee  with  the  fcab  and 
with  the  itehf  whereof  thou  can'ft  not  be  healed, 
Deut.  xxviii.  17. — 

As  if  divinity  had  catch 'd 

The  itcht  on  poipofe  to  be  fcratch*d.  Hu£hraj. 
a.  The  fenfation  of^uneafinefs  in  the  fkin,  which  is 
eafed  by  mbbing.  3.  A  conftant  tcafing  defire. — 
A  certain  itch  of  meddling  with  other  people's 
matters,  puts  tH  upon  (hifting.  V Efirange.^-lie 
had  ftill  pedigree  in  his  bead,  and  an  itch  of  being 
thought  a  divine' king.  Drydcn. — From  fervants 
company  a  child  is  to  be  kept,  not  by  probibi* 
tions,  for  that  will  but  give  J)im  an  i/rA  after  it, 
but  by  other  ways.  *  Locke. — 

When  univerfal  homage  Umbra  pays. 

All  fee  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praile. 

Pope. 

(a.)  7^^  Itch,  appearing  in  fmall  watery  puf- 
tules on  the  fkin ;  commonly  or  a  mild  nature, 
though  fometimes  attended  with  obftinate  and 
dangerous  fymptoros.    See  MBDictNE,  Jndex. 

*  To  Itch.  V.  u.  [from  the  noun.]    x.  To  feel 

that  uneafinefs  in  the  ikin  which  is  removed  by 

rubbing.— A  troublefome  itching  of  the  part  was 

occafioned  by  want  of  tranfpiratk>n.    JVifeman.-^ 

My  right  eye  itches  ;  fome  good  luck  is  near ; 

Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear.  Dryden» 
a.  To  long ;  to  have  continual  defire.  This  fenfe 
appear^  in  the  following  examples,  though  fome 
€f  them  are  equivocal. — Mailer  Shallow,  you  have 
yourfelf  been  a  great  fighter,  thou  now  a  man 
of  peace.  Mr  Page,  though  now  I'be^old,  ajid 
of  peace,  if  I  fee  a  iword  out,  my  finger  itches Xo 
make  one.    Shak.-^ 

Caflfius,  you  yourfelf 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm. 

To  fell  and  mart  your  ofBces  for  gold.      Shak. 
tuations  of  the  feveral  countrieiB  contained  in  it.    —The  itchint^  ears,  being  an  epidemic  difeaie,  gave 


In  thofe  00  the  N.  of  the  Appenines  it  is  more 
temperate,  bnt  on  the  S.  it  is  generally  very  warm. 
The  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Per* 
varele,  it  unbealtliliil,  owing  to  the  lands  not  being 
duly  cultivated,  nor  the  marfhes  drained.  That 
of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry,  and 
healthy.  In  iiimnMr,  the  heat  is  very  great  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  would  be  almofl  in- 


ftiir  opportunity  to  every  mountebank.    Dec.  of 
Piety.-- 

All  fuch  have  ft  ill  an  itching  to  deride, 
*  And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  fide. 

Pope. 
ITCHE,  a  river  of  Af^a,  in  Thibet, 
(x.)  ITCHEN,  \  or  Abre,  a  river  of  England 
(i.)  ITCHING,  5  inliampfh.  which  rifes  near 


tolerable,  if  it  were  not  fomewhU  alleviated  by   Abresford  and  runs  into  the  Southampton,  below 
^e  fea  bMeses.  Southampton  city. 

(35-)  I^ALY,  TiiADi  or,  A  Tery  eitenfi ve  trade  (».)  Itching,  or  Irthing*  a  river  of  North- 
5s  carried  00  in  maoy  places  in  Italy,  particularly  umberland  and  Cumberland,  which  runs  into  the 
in  Leghorv,  <3eQ08f  Bologoa,  Venice,  and  Na-   Eden  near  Warwick. 

Itch 
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Itch  Insect.  Sec  Acarus, 
fervcs,  that  the  failure  of  many  who  have  fought 
for  thefe  infecfts  in  the  itch,  has  been  owing  to 
their  having  expeiSed  to^  meet  ^^itb  them  in  the 
larger  veQcles  .that  contain  a  yellowilh  fluid  like 
pus.  In  thefe,  however,  he  tells  us,  he  baa  ne« 
▼er  found  them,  ,but  in  tbofe  puftules  6nly  which 
are  recent,  and  contain  only  a  watery  fluid.  We 
muft  not,  therefore,  expe^  to  find  thi  a  in  the 
fame  proportionate  number  in  patients  who  for 
many  months  have  been  alBidted  with  the  difeafe 
as  in  thofe  in  whom  its  appearance  is  recent,  and 
where  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  wrifts.  The 
caufe  of  this  difference  with  reped  to  the  puf- 
tules,  he  qonjetflures,  may  be  owing  to  .the  death  of 
the  infe(S  after  it  has  depofited  its  eggs.  A  fmall 
iMnfpartmt  veficle  being  found^  a  very  minute 
white  point,  diltin(ft  from  the  fiirrounding  fluid, 
ihay  be  difcovered,  and  very  often  even  without 
tiie  afliftancc  of  a  glafs ;  this  is  the  infedl,  which 
may  be  eafily  taken  out  on  the  ^dint  of  a  needle 
or  penknife,  and,  when  placed  on  a  green  cloth, 
may  be  fecn  much  more  diftihdtly,  and  obferved 
to  move.  Fabric ius  remarks,  that  even  before 
fuch  a  tranfparent  veficle  is  formed*  we  may  of- 
ten difcover  traces  of  the  infedt.  on  the  fingers  or 
hands,  in  a  rcddifli  fireak  or. furrow,  occafioncd 
by  the  acarus ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  even  more 
i^fual  to  find  it  in  thefe  furrows  than  in  the  puf- 
tutes  themfelves.  He  tells  us,  that  a  friend  of  his 
at  Hanovex  .(who  had  the  itch  in  a  flight  degree, 
and  to  whofc  accurate  inquiries  with  an  excellent 
microfcope  he  acknowledges  himfelf  much  indebt- 
cd)  found  feyeral  infers  in  fuch  Jfurrows.  Two 
•  of  the  longeft  of  the  furrows  were  about  an  inch 
in  extent.  They  feemed  to  be  thorough Iv  dry, 
but  exhibited  here  and  there  very  minute  mining^ 
and  tranfparent  fpots.  Thefe  fpots,  however, 
were  not  at  aU  elevated  above  the  furface  of  the« 
ftin ;  and  although  feveral  of  them  were  opened, 
and  examined,  no  infe«5l  was  found  in  them.  Thefe, 
furrows  he  has  obferved  only  on  the  hands  and 
fingers,  having  in  vain  fought  for  them  on  the  legr 
and  other  parts  of  the  boJy,  in  his  children,,  who 
had.  the  itch  in  a  high  degree. 

rrCHORA,  a  river  9f  Ruflla  which  runs  into 
theXena,  near  Irkutfk. 

I*rCHORSK A,  a  town  of  RuflTia,  in  Irkutik. 

*'  ITCHY,  adj,  [from  hcJ!f.]  Infetfled  with  the. 
itch. 

ITEA,  in  botany :  A  penus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants : 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  Th^  petals  are  long, 
and  infeVtcd  into  the  calyx;  the capfule  unilo« 
cular  and  bivalved.  There  is  but  one  fpeciest  a 
native  of  North  America.  It  grows  by  the  fides 
of  rivers,  and  in  other  parts  where  the  ground  is 
moift.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  8  or  lo  feet,  fend- 
ing out  many  branches  garnifhed  with  fpear>fl)a- 
ped  leaves  placed  alternately,  and  flightly  fawed 
on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green  colour.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  are  produced  fine  fpikes 
of  white  flowers  three  or  four  inches  long,  ftand* 
ing  ere^.  Wh^n  thefe  Ihrubs  are  in  vigour,  they 
will  be  entirely  covered  with  flowers,  fo  that  they 
ir;:ike  a  bi-autfal  appearance  during  the  flowering 
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Fabrlcius  ob,^  feafon*  which  is  in  July.  They  are  propagated  bj 
layers,  and  are  not  injured  bj  the  coM  of  this 
climate;  but  are  apt  to  die  in  fummer,  if  planted 
OD  a  dry  gravelly  foil.  The  fhoots  ihoQld  be  laid 
down  in  autumn,  and  will  be  ro<yted  in  one  year. 

(i.)  •  ITEM.  adv.  [Latin.]  Alfo.  A  word 
ufed  when  any  article  is  added  to  the  former. 

(a.)  •  Item.  «./  i.  A  new  article. — I  couaJ 
have  looked  on  him  without  the  bielp  of  admira- 
tion,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments 
had  been  tabled  by  his  fide»  and  I  to  perufe  him 
by  items.  ShaJk^Jpeare,  %*  A  hint ;  an  innuendo.—- 
If  this  difcourfe  have  not  concluded  our  weaknefs, 
I  have  one  item  more  bf  mine :  if  knowledge  can 
be  found,  I  muft  lofe  that  which  I  thought  I  had, 
that  there  is  none.    Glanv. 

•  ITERANT,  adj.  [iterans,  LaU]  Repeat- 
hng. — ^Waters  being  near,  make  a  cuirent  echo ; 
but  being  farther  o^  they  make  an  iterant  echo. 
Bacon, 

•  To  ITERATE,  v.  a.  [itrro^  Lat.]  i.  To  re- 
peat;  to  utter  again;  to  inculcate  by  frequent 
mention. — We  covet  to  nuke  the  P&lms  eipeci- 
ally  familiar  unto  all :  this  is  the  very  caufe  why 
we  iterate  the  Pfajjms  oftener  than  any  other  part 
of  Scripture.  Hook, — We  fee  how  many  times  one 
thing  hath  been  iterated  into  the  beft  and  wifeft. 
ifoo£rr.— The  king,  to  keep  a  decency  towards 
the  French  king,  fent  new  folemn  ambafiadors  \^ 
intimate  unto  him  the  decree  of  hiseftates,  and  to 
iterate  his  motion  that  the  French  would  delifi 
from  hoftility.  Bacon's  Henry  VIL— There  be 
two  kinds  of  reflections  of  founds ;  the  one  at  dii> 
tancef  which  is  the  echo^  wherein  the  original  is 
heard  diftin<ftly,  and  the  refledtion  alfo  diftindtly . 
the  other  in  currenoe»  when  the  found  retumcth 
immediately  upon  the  original,  and  fo  iteratetJi  i^ 
not,  but  amplifieth  it.  Baton*  a.  To  do  o\-er 
again.— Aflies  burnt,  and  «rell  reverberated  by 
fire,  after  the  fait  thereof  have  been  drawn  out 
by  iterated  decodtion.    Brown. — 

Adam  took  no  thought* 
Eating  his  fill ;  nor  Eve  to  iterate  ' 
Her  former  .refpafs  fear'd.    Miiton'j  Par,  LcJ, 

•  ITERATION,  w./.  Xiterotuau  Fr.  iterati^y 
Lat.]    Repetition;  recital  over  agaiow — 

Truth  tir'd  with  iteratim 

▲s  true  as  fteel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  S/iai, 
My  hufband  1 

Ay,  'twas  he  that  toW  me  firft. 

—My  hufl>and ! 

^ — ^What  needs  this  iferaticn^  woman  I 

I  fay,  thy  hufband.  Shak. 

Iterations  are  commonly  lofs  of  time ;  but  there 
is  no  fuch  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  tbeftate 
of  the  queftion;  for  it  chafe th  away  many  a  frivo- 
lous fpeech.  Bacon's  EJays.-^Victj  it  farther  im- 
proved by  the  frequent  iieratim  and  repetiti<». 
Hammond, 

ITERI,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  iim.SE.  of  Saflari. 

ITFU,  a  town  of  Egypt,  8  miles  S.  of  Tahta. 

ITHACA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  in 
the  Ionian  fea^pn  the  coaft.of  Epiros;  the  coun- 
try and  kingdom  of  Ulyfles,  near  Dulichium,  with 
a  town  and  port  fituated  at -the  foot  of  mount 
Neius.  Pliny  fays  it  is  about  45  miles  in  com* 
pafs ;  Arteo^idorus  oukcs  it  only  ip ;  and  is  now 
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found  to  be  only  eight  miles  round.  It  is  now 
uoinhabitedf  and  catled  Jatbaco* 

ITHOMAIA»  a  feftival  held  at  Ithdme,  in  ho- 
nogr  of  Jupiter,  hence  called  IthomaUit  in  which 
mudcians  contended. 

ITHOME,  a  town  of  Meflenia,  which  ftood  a 
ten  yoars  fiege  by  the  Spartans,  but  at  laft  furren* 
dered  A.A.C*724, 

ITHON,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Radnorfliire. 

♦  ITINERANT,  adj.  Utinerantt  Fr.]  Wan- 
dering;  not  fettled^ — ^It  ikould  be  my  care  to 
fweetcn  and  mellow  the  voices  of  ititif rant  tradef- 
men,  as  alfo  to  accoRimodate  their  cries  to  their 
refp^ive  wares.    Adds/on* j  Spc8ator, 

( I.)  *  ITINERARY,  adj.  [itiiteraire,  Fr.  itine- 
rarius,  Lat.J  Travelling ;  done  on  a  journey ; 
done  during  frequent  changes  of  place. — He  did 
make  a  progrels  from  Lincoln  to  the  northern 
parts,  though  it  were  rather  an  itinerary  circuit 
of  juftice  than  a  progrefs.    Bacon. 

Ca.)  *  Itinerary,  n./.  [itinerairgf  Fr.  itinera- 
riutftt  Lat.]  A  book  of  travels. — The  clergy  are 
fufficiently  reproached,  iu  moft  itineraries^  for 
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the  ^liverfal  poverty  one  meets  with  in  this  plen 
tiful  kingdom.    Addifon  on  Italy. 

(.';.)  An  Itinerary,  Itinerarium;  »./  a 
journal,  or  an  account  of  the  diftance  of  places. 
The  molt  remarkable  is  that  which  goes  under  the 
names  of  Antoninus  and  JSthioust  or,  as  Barthius 
found  in  his  copy,  Antoninus  ^tbicus  ;  a  Chrifti- 
an  writer,  'pofterior  to  the  times  of  Conftantine. 
Another,  called  Hiero/olymitanttm,  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  Jerufalem,  and  from  Hieraclea  through 
Aulonamd  Rome  to  Milan,  under  Conftantine. 
Itinerarium  denotes  a  day's  march. 

ITIUS  PORT  us,  in  ancient  geography,  ft  y  led 
the  crux  geo/(riaphorum,  or  crols  of  geographers, 
from  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  its  pofitibn.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  different  opinions 
concerning  it,  with  the  various  realbns  advanced 
in  fupport  of  them.  Three  ports  are  mentioned 
by  Cxfar;  two  without  any  particular  name,  viz. 
the  Higher  and  the  Lower,  with  refpeA  to  the  For- 
tus  Itius.  Calais,  Boulogne,  St  Omar,  and  Whit- 
fand,  have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  advocates. 
Caefar  gives  two  diflindtive  characters  or  marks 
which  feem  to  agree  equally  to  Boulogne  and 
Whitiand ;  namely,  the  inortnefs  of  the  pafTage, 
and  the  fituation  between  two  other  ports;  there- 
fore nothing  can  with  certainty  be  determined 
about  its  fituation. 

ITKARINSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Kolivan.  Lon.  103.  30.  E.  Ferro.  tAt.  55. 
36.  N. 

ITRABO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada. 

ITRI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora. 

ITCH,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Upper  SaxOny. 

*  ITSELF,  pronoun,  [it  2xidfelf\  The  neutral 
reciprocal  pronoun  applied  to  things. —  ' 

All  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 

It/elf  fox  being  there  ?  Shak.  Macbeth. 

-^Sorrowing  of  foreigners,  in  it/eif,  makes  not 
the  kingdom  rich  or  poor. 

ITTER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
Hie  Eder,  1  miles  SW.  of  Vohle. 

ITTERBECK,  a  river  of  the  French  republic 
ifv  the  late  bifhopHc  of  Liege,  which  Tuns  into  the 
Meufe,  5  miles  below  Marfyck. 
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ITTIGIUS,  Thomas,  a  learned  profeiTor  of  di- 
vinity at  Leipfic,  fon  of  John  Ittigius,  profefTor 
of  phytic  in  the  fame  univerfity.  He  firft  publifh- 
ed  A  ;rreatife  upon  Burning  Mountains;  after 
which  he  became  a  minifler,  and  exercifed  that 
fundion  in  various  churches  there.  He  fumifh- 
ed  feveral  papers  in  the  Lerpfic  ads,  befides  pub- 
lifhing  fome  hiftorical  works  and  dilTertations.  He 
died  in  17 10. 

ITUERO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon. 

ITUNA,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  called  Eden, 
in  Cumberland.    See  Eden,  N''  a. 

ITUR-ffiA,  a  country  of  Palcftine,  whofe  inha- 
bitants were  (kilful  archers.    Virg. 

ITYS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  fon  of  Tereus  king 
of  Thrace,  by  Procne  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of 
Athens.  He  was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he 
was  about  fix  years  old,  and  ferved  up  before  hit' 
father.  He  was  changed  into  a  pheafant,  his  mo- 
ther into  a  fwallow,  and  his  father  into  an  owl. 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI,  or  Hunch. 
BACKED  Doo,  a  MexfCan  quadruped  iimilar  to  a 
dog.  It  is  as  large  as  a  Maltelfan  dog,  the  fkin 
of  which  is  varied  with  white,  tawny,  and  black. 
Its  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  its'  body,  and 
appears  to  be  joined  directly  to  it  on  account  of 
the  fhortnefs,  and  greatnefs  of  its  neck ;  its  eyes 
are  pleafing,  its  ears  loofei  its  nofe  has  a  confider- 
able  prominence  in  the  middle,  and  its  tail  fo  fmall 
that  it  hardly  reaches  half  way  down  its  leg ;  but 
the  charadteriflic  of  it  is  a  great  bunch  which  it 
bears  from  its  neck  to  its  rump.  The  place  where 
this  quadruped  moft  abounds  is  the  kingdom  of 
Michuacan,  where  it  is  called  Ahora.    See  Plate 

cxcv. 

ITZEHOA,  an  andent  and  handfome  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  feated  on  the  Stoer.  Lon.  9.  25.  £• 
Lat.  54.  8.  N. 

lyA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  pentandna  br- 
der,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Compqfitx.  The  male  calyx  is  common  and 
triphyllous ;  the  florets  of  the  difc  monopetalou9 
and  quinquefid ;  the  receptacle  divided  by  fmall 
hairs.  There  is  no  female  calyx  nor  corolla ;  but 
5  florets  in  the  radius;  two  long  flyles;  and  one 
naked  and  obtufe  feed. 

IVAHAH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  canoes  or 
boats  ufed  by  the  iflanders  of  the  South  §ea  for 
fhdrt  excurfions  to  fea  :  it  is  wall-fided  and  flat- 
bottomed.  Thefe  boats  are'  of  different  fizes, 
from  10  to  7a  feet  long  ;  but  their  breadth  is  not 
in  proportion;' for  thofe  of  ten  feet  are  about  a 
foot  wide,  a\id  thofe  of  above  70  are  fcarcely  two. 
The  fighting  ivahah  is  the  longefl,  with  its  head 
and  ftern  confiderably  raifed  above  the  body  in  a 
femicircular  form :  the  flern  is  fometimes  17  or  x  8 
feet  high.  When  they  go  to  fc.i,  they  are  faf**  fl- 
ed together  fide  by  fide,  at  the  diftan:e  of  a:  out 
three  feet,  by  ftrong  pdfles  of  wood  laid  acrofs  and 
lafhed  to  the  gunwales.  On  thefe,  in  the  forepart, 
a  ftage  or  platform  is  raifed,  about  10  or  n  feet 
long,  fomewhat  wider  than  the  boats,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  pillars  about  fix  feet  high :  on  this  flage  are 
ranged  the  fighting  men,  whofe  mifDle  weapons 
are  flings  and  fpears;  and  below  the  flage  the  row- 
tts  fit.  The  filling  ivahahs  are  f{om  40  feet  long 
£ee  to 
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to  lo;  thofe  of  55  feet  and  upwards  occafionalljr 
cany  (ail.  The  travelVmg  ivahab  is  always  double* 
and  furnifhed  with  a  fmall  neat  houfe  about  /  or 
6  feet  broad,  and  6  or  7  long. 

JUAN,  (Span.  i.  e,  John,)  the  name  of  feveral 
towns,  iflands,  &c.  in  the  Spanlib  dominions ; 

1.  Juan  de  Fuca,  a  large  bajr  of  the  N.  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  on  the  NW.  of  Amenca. 

.2.  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  a  province  of  S. 
America  in  Terra  Firma,  E.  of  New  Granada, 

3.  Juan  Fernandez,  an  ifland  in  the  great 
South  Sea,  formerly  a  place  of  rcfort  for  the  buc- 
caneers who  annoyed  the  weftern  coail  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  continent.  They  were  led  to  refort  hither 
from  the  multitude  of  goats  which  it  nourifhcd ; 
to  deprive  their  enemies  of  which  advantage*  the 
Spaniards  tranfported  a  conGderable  number  of 
dogs,  which  ioqreafing  greatly,  have  almoft  extir- 
pated the-goat8|  who  now  only  find  fecurity 
amongft  the  (heep  mountains  in  the  northern  parts* 
which  are  inaccoflible  to  their  purfuers.  Thcr^ 
are  inftances  of  two  men  living,  at  different  times, 
alone  on  this  ifland  for  many  years ;  the  one  8 
Mufquito  Indian  ;  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotfman,  who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  00 
board  an  Englifh  fliip,  which  touched  here  in 
about  i7ii>,  and  brought  back  to  liurope.  From 
tbe  biftory  of  this  reciufe,  Daniel  de  Foe  wrote 
bis  Adventures  of  Robinfoif  Qnifoe^  and  robbed 
Selkirk  of  both  the  honour  and  profits  of  his  M& 
(See  De  Foe  and  Selkirk,  N^  i.)  Thift  ifland  was 
very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  Commodore  An- 
fon's  fquadron  in  1741,  after  having  been  buffet- 
ed with  tempeftdy  and  debilitated  by  an  inveterate 
fcurvy,  during  a  three  months  paflage  round  Cape 
Horn:  they  .continued  here  three  naonths;  du- 
ring which  time  the  dying  crews,,  wno,  on  their 
arrival,  could  ic?rcely  witn  one  united  efibti  heave 
the  anchor,  were  reflored  to  perfedl  health.  Oapt. 
Carteret,  in  the  Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met 
^vith  n^oy  difficulties  and  impediments  inhispaf- 
fage  into  tb«  South  Sea,  by  |ne  Straits  of  Magel- 
haen«»  attempted  to  make  this  ifland  in  order  to 
recruit  the  health  of  his  men ;  but  he  found  it  for- 
tified by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore  choTe  ra- 
ther to  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Mafafuero.  But 
M.  de  Bougainville  that  fame  year  is  faid  to  have 
touched  hero'  forrefrefliments,  although,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  the  fad  is  cautiouflyfup- 
preffcd.  This  ifland  is  not  quite  15  miles  long, 
and  about  fix  broad  ;  its  only  l^fe^harboi^r  ]»  on 
the  N*  fide.  *  It  is  iaid  to  have  plenty  of  excellent 
water,  and  to  aboimd  with  a  great  variety  of'  e](- 
cellent  vegetables  highly  antifcorbutic  j  befides 
which.  Commodore  Anfon  fowiid  a  variety  of  gar- 
den-feeds, and  planted  the  (tones  of  plums,  apri- 
cots, and  peaches,  which  he  was  many  years  af- 
terwards informed  had  thriven  greatly  \  and  now 
doubtkfs  furnifli  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
natural  produ<ftioBS  of  this  fpot.  Vaft  ihoala  of 
fifli  of  various  kinds  frequent  this  coafl,  particu- 
larly cod. of  a  prodigious  lize;  and  it  is  faid  in  not 
lefs  abundance  than  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. There  are  but  few  birds  here,  and  thoil; 
few  are  of  fpecics  well  known  and  common.  Lon. 
58;  io.  W,    Lat.  ^y  40.  Sr 
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4.  JuAN.RiOy  atown  in  tiie  ille  of  Cuba. 

5.  JuAK,  St»  tbe  capital  of  Canf6rma».  in  K 
America,    Lon.  114. 9.  W.    Lit.  a6.  25.^. 

6.  Juan,  St,  a  fort  of  Kew  Leon,  on  tbe  S. 
fide  of  Riq  Bravo. 

7.  Juan,  St,  de  la  Frontera,  a  town  of  S. 
America,  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiqutto, 
near  the  lake  Guanacbo.  Tbe  territory  ot  thii 
town  is  inhabited  by  a o,oco.  native  Americans, 
who  are  tributary  to  Spain.  Ill  contains  mines  of 
gold,  and  produce^  a  kind  of  almonds  that  are  ve. 
ry  xlelicate*  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
LoA.-  66. 11*  W.    Lat,  43.  45.  S. 

8.  Juan,  St,  de  Porto,  or  Pu£rto  Rico, 
an  ifland  of  America,  and  one  of  tbe  Carib- 
bees,  being  100  miles  long  and  50  broad.  It 
belongs  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  is  full  of  very  high 
mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys,  inter- 
fperfed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  with  fpringi 
and  rivulets.  Jt  produces  fugar,  nim,  ginger, 
com,  and  fruits;  partly  proper  to  the  climate, 
and  partly  introduced  from  Spain.  Befides,  there 
are  io  many  cattle,  that  they  often  kill  them  for 
the  fake  of  the  (kins  alone.  Here  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  tiocommon  trees,  and  there  is  a  little  gold 
in  the  north  part  of  the  ifland.  It  is  commonly 
f;iid  that  the  air  is  healthy ;  and  yet  tbe  earl  ik 
Qumberland,  when  he  had  taken  this  ifland,  left 
moft  of  his  men  by  ficknefs ;  and  for  that  rcafoa 
was  forced  to  abandon  it.  This  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  fubjed  to  floras 
and  hurricanes,  like  the  reft  of  theie  iOands.  It 
lies  to  the  eaft  of  Hifpaniola,  at  the  diftance  of  jo 
miles. 

9.  Juan,  St,  de  Porto  RiCo,  the  capital 
town  of  tbe  ifland  of  Porto  Rico,  with  a  good 
harbour  defended  by  feveral  forts,  and  a  bifliop's 
fee.  It  is  feated  op  the  N,  coaft  of  the  iflaad 
Lon*  6.5.  i^'  W.    Lat.  x8.  30.  N. 

xo.  Juan,  St,  DE  Ulloa,  or  Ulkua,  an  ifland 
of  New  Spain,  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  Vera 

IVANGOROD,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  tbe  go- 
vernment of  Peteriburgh,  on  the  Pluifa,  oppolite 
Narva ;  built  by  Ivan,  or  John  Bafiliowitz ;  with 
a  treble  wall  and  many  towers:  5a  miles  SW.  of 
PcteTfl>urg,  LOn.  46.  o.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  59.  i6.  N. 

rVANITZ,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  tbe  Looia; 
42  miles  N£.  of  Carlftadt,  and  3%  S.  of  Varaf^ic. 

JUARRPS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile. 

JUAYE,  a  town  pf sFrance^  in  tjje  dep.  of  Cal- 
vados, on  the  Aure,  4  miles  S.  of  Bayeu^i. 
"^  JUBA  I.  a  king  of  Nnniidi/i  nnd  MauriUnia. 
He  fucceeded  bis  father  Hiempfal,  and  favoured 
the  caufe  of.  Pompey  againft  Julius  Cscfar.  He 
defeated  Cuxio,  whom  Cselar  had  fent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  6f  Pharfalia  he  joined  bis  for- 
ces to  thofe  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  at  Thapfus,  and  totally  abandoned  by  his 
fubjeds.  He  killed  himfelf  with  Petreus,  who 
bad  fliared  his  good  fortune  and  his  adverfity,  A. 
U.  C.  707.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pio- 
^yincp,  of  which  SaUuft  was  the  firft  governor. 

Ju  BA  11.  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  led  captive 
to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Ca:far.  H^ 
captivity' was  tiie  fource  of  the  greateft  honours, 
and  his  "application  to  lludy  procured  him  nior? 

glorv 
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j(Iory  thao  he  would  bav^  obtained  from  the  in- 
heritance of  a  kiogdom.  He  gained  the  heart  of 
the  Romant  by  the  courteoufnefs  of  his'mannersy 
Mttd  Auguftus  rewarded  bit  fidelity  by  giving  him 
in  jnarriage  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Aotoay^ 
conferring  upon  him  the  titl^  of  Aitig,  and  makhig 
him  matter  of  all  the  territories  which  his  father 
once  polTeifedi  A.  U.  C.  j%3*  His  popularity  was 
fo  fprtiU  that  the  Maurkanians  deified  him  ;  the 
Atbeniana  raifed  him  a  ftatue,  and  the  ^Ethiopians 
woHhipped  him.  .J^iba  wrote  a  Hifiory  (if  Rome 
in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and  commended 
by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only  a  few  fragments*  re- 
main. He  alfo  wrote  on  the  lUflory  of  Arabia^ 
and  the  jtniiquitUj  o/'Ajyria,  cbieUy  collected 
from  Berof«t«  He  alfo  compofed  fome  tr^tifes 
upon  the  drama»  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature 
of  animalsy  painting^  ^raoamar,  &c.  now  loft, 

JUBAL»  {^31*,  Heb.  i.  e.  fading*  or  a  truropeh] 
the  fon  of  Lamecb^  and  6th  from  Cain :  the  in- 
Ycntor  of  muiicai  inftrumente. 

♦  JUBILANT,  ad/.  [jubUans,  Lat.]  Uttering 
fongs  of  triumph. —   « 

The  planets  lift'ning  /tood, 
Whiie  the  bright  pomp  afccndedyft^/Yail^.  Milt. 

*  JUBILATION.  «./.  [jubilathfh  Fr.JuMatio, 
LaL]    The  a^  of  declaring  triumph. 

(i.)  *  JUBILEE.  «./  [jtthilcf  Vv.jiibHum^  from 
julnib^  low  Lat.]  A  public  feftivity ;  a  time  pf  le- 
joicing ;  a  feafon  of  joy .^ — 

Angels  utt'ring  joy,  heav'n  rung 

Vf'iih  Jubilee^  and  loud  hofannas  fiU'd 

Th*  eternal  regions*  .     Milu  Par>  Lqfi, 

—Joy  was  then  a  hiiafculine  and  a  fevere  thing : 
the  recreation  of  the  judgment,  or  rejoicing  the 
jubilee  of  reafoo.    S^zitb, — 

The  town  was  all  z  jubilee  of  feafls.   Dryden, 

(i.)  Jubilee,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every 
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$feari  which  occafionlfd  Clement  VI.  in  x.i4j»  to 
reduce  the  period  6i  the  jubilee  td  50  years.  Ur- 
ban VI.  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every 
^$  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  aiid 
Paul  U.  and  Sextus  IV.  in  1475,  brought  it  down 
to  every  15,  that  every  perfon  might  have  the  be- 
nefit of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  pHvilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  feveral  princes 
atid  monafteries:  for  inftance,  to  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  who  |iad  a  jubilee  every  $0  years ; 
when  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  vitit  the 
tomb  of  St  Thomas  a  Beckett  Jubilees  are  now 
become  more  frequent,  and  the  pope  grants  them 
as  often  as  the  church  has  occalion  for  them. 
Tber^  is  ufually  one  at  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
pope.  To  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  ju- 
bilee, the  bull  enjoins  fadings,  alms,  and  prayers. 
It  gives  the  priefts  a  full  power  to  abfolve  in  all 
cafes,  even  thofe  otherwife  refenred  to  the  pope: 
to  make  commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which  it 
differ^  from  k plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time 
of  jubilee,  all  other  indxilgences  are  fufpended. 
There  are  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities, 
when  feveral  of  their  feafts  fall  on  the  fame  day : 
at  Pucy  en  Velay,  for  inftance,  when  the  ieaft  of 
the  Annunciation  happens  on  Good  Friday ;  and 
at  Lyons  when  thefeaft  of  St  JohnBaptift  con* 
curs  with  the  feaft  of  Corpus  ChriAi.  In  1640, 
the  Jefuits  celebrated  9  folcmn  jubilee  at  Rome ; 
that  being  the  centenary  or  looth  year  from  their 
inftitution,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  obferved 
in  all  their  houfes  tl^roughout  the  world. 

(4.)  JuBiUEB  is  ^Ifo  ufed  for  any  mufical  fo- 
lemnity  or  fcfljval,  appointed  or  repeated  at  a  dif- 
tant  period.  Thus  Edward  III.  caufed  his  birth- 
day to  be  obferved  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  in  the 
5cth  year  of  bis  reign.  This  he  did,  by  releafing 
prifoncrs,  pardoning  all  offences  except  treafon. 


50th  year  ;  being  that  following  the  revolution  of  '  making  good  laws,  and  granting  many  privileges 


7  weeks  of  years ;  at  which  time  all  the  flaves 
were  made  free,  and  all  lan^s  reverted  to  their 
ancient  owners.  The  jubilees  were  not  obferved 
after  the  Babylonifh  captivity.  The  political  de- 
fign  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  to  prevent  the 
too  great  opprelHons  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their 
being  liable  to  perpetual  flavery.  A  kind  of  equa- 
lity was  thus  preferved  through  all  the  families  of 
Ifracl,  and  the  diftinAion  of  tribes  was  alfo  prc- 
lerved,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there  was 
occafion,  on  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove  their  right 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  ^nceftors.  It  ferved 
alfo,  l||ce  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Lustra  of  the  Romans,  for  the  readier  compu- 
tation of  time.  The  jubilee  has  alfo  been  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  typical  of  the  golpel  ftate  and  difpenfa- 
tion,  defcribed  by  Ifaiah  Ixi.  i,  a.  in  reference  to 
this  period,  as  the  **  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 
(3.)  Jubilee,  in  a  modem  fenfe,  denotes  ^ 
grand  church  feftivtty,  celebrated  at  Rome,  where- 
m  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  fin- 
ners ;  at  leaH  to  as  many  ^s  vifit  the  churches  of 
6t  Petdr  and  St  Paul  at  Rome.  The  jubilee  was 
firft  eftabliflied  hf  Baiu£ice  VIL  in  1300,  in  fa- 
vour pf  thofe  who  ibould  go  ad  Umina  apojlolorum  ; 
and  it  was  only  to  return  .ey,ery  100  years.  But 
the  firil  celebration  brought  id  filch  ftore  of  wealth 
to  %^vf^  th^t  the  Germans  called  this  the  goldm 


to  the  people.  A  jubilee  was  aUb  celebrated 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the 
25th  of  Odober  1809;  the  prefent  King  George 
III.  entering  on  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  when 
as  many  a^U  of  grace  were  iflbcd  as  the  nature 
of  the  conftitutibn  and  the  fecurity  of  the^fubjed 
would  allow.  A  grand  jubilee  was  held  at  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon,  on  the  13d  April  1764,  in  ho- 
nour of  Shakespeare,  being  the  ad  centenary 
of  the  birth-day  of  that  unparalleled  dramatic 
poet,  whole  unrivalled  merits  will  induce  pofteri- 
ty  to  repeat  it,  as  long  as  the  drama  is  admired, 
or  the  Bnglilh  language  underftood.  The  cele- 
brated Garricr  was  the  principal  planner  and 
conductor  of  tb«  entertainment,  and  wrote  moft 
of  the  fongs  for  the  occafion. 

JUBO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Agan,  with  its  capital,  fubjed  to  the  Portugucfe. 

JUBU,  a  towu  of  Africa*  in  Benin. 

JUCATAN.    Sec  Yucatan. 

JUCATRA.    See  Batavia,  N°  i. 
r  JUCENDRO,  a  town  in  Madagafcar. 

•  JUCUNDITY.  If,  /.  Xlucunditas,  jueundust 
Lat.]  Pleatantnefs;  agreeabienefs.— The  new  or 
unexpeded  jucunditiej,  which  prefent  themfelves, 
will  have  activity  enough  to  excite  the  earthieft 
foul,  and  raife  a  fmile  nrom  the  moft  compofeJ 
tempers.    Brown, 

E  c  e  >  JVt)MX. 
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JUDJEA.    See  Jhuba,  and  Palestinb. 

(r.  J.)  JUDAH,  m-rrp,  Heb.  ue.  Praife,  or  Con- 
feilion.]  tbe  4th  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of  the 
chief  tribe  of  the  Jews,  didinguiftied  by  his  name, 
and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Mefliah,  died 
1636  B.  C^  Tbtft  patriarch,  though  he  feeins» 
from  the  brief  account  we  have  of  him,  pot  to 
have  been  a  very  rigid  moralift,  ihowed  bimfelf 
nevertheleffi.a  man  of  fine  feelings,  and  pofleifed 
of  a  ilrong  filial  a0e(5lion  for  his  aged  father.  In 
bis  pathetic  interccflSon  with  Jofeph*  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Benjamin,  aa  well  as  in  bis  previous  fure- 
tyfhtp  to  Jacobs  he  is  alfo  a  ftriking  type  of  our 
Saviour,    See  Gen.  xliii.  xliv. 

(1.)  JuDA  H  \t  alfo  ufed  for  the  people  of  Judah, 
includiof;  not. only  the  whole  people  of  that  tribe, 
but  thofe  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  majority 
of  the  Levites,  and  many  individuals  from  all  the 
other  tribes,  who  adiiered  to  the  houfe  of  David « 
to  avoid  the  idolatrous  woribip  edablifbed  by  Je- 
foboam  I.  Many  other  individuals  from  the  dif- 
perfed  tribes  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  joined  them 
after  the  Babylonifh  captivity^  when  they  were 
called  JeW4.    See  j£ws* 

iz.)  JmsitLiHi  Chronological  se&ibs  of  tub 

A  jif  KINGS  OF. 

,3029.  Rehoboam  fucceeded  his  father  Solomon» 
and  reigned  1 7  years,  to  304$. 

3046.  Abijam,  3  years,  to  3049. 

3049-  Afa,  41  years,  to  3090* 

J090.  Jehoihaphat,  25  years^  to  3 115.  v 

3115.  Jehoram,  4  years  along  with  his  falber,  and 
4  alone,  to  3 119. 

3119.  Ahnziah,  x  yfear.  ' 

3130.  Athaliah,  hia  mother*  ufurped  the  crown, 
RKirdered  the  royal  familyf  and  reigned  6 
years,  to  31*6. 

3:116.  Joafh  was  raifed  to  the  throne  by  Jehoiada ; 
and  reigned  40  years,  to  3165* 

3165.  Amaziah,  19  years,  to  3194. 

3194.  Uzziah>  of  Azariah,  reigned  17  years,  to 
3221 ;  when,  attempting  to  offer  incenfe 
in  tbe  temple,  he  was  ftruck  with  a  le- 
profy,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  govern* 
metlt.  He  lived  after  this  25  years,  and 
died  in  3246. 

3211.  Jotham^  his  fon,  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment,  and  reigned' 25  years  during  bis  fia- 
ther^s  life,  and  16  alone.  He  died  in  326a* 

3262.  Ahaz  reigned  i6  years,  to  3278. 

3278.  Hez^kiah,  29  years,  to  3307. 

3307.  MaoafTeh,  $5  years,  to  3362* 

3362.  Amon,  2  years,  to  33641 

3364.  JcrfiJiWii  years,  to  ;iz^s. 

3395.  Jehoahaz,  3  months. 

3395.  Eltakim,  or  Jehoiaklm,  it  years,  to  3406. 

j4o6.  Jehoiacbin,  or  Jcconiab,  3  months  and  10 
days.* 

3406*  Mattaniah,  or  Zedekiah,  reigned  x  1  years, 
<  '  to  3417 ;  when  Jerufalem  was  taken,  the 
temple  burnt,  and  the  people  catried  eafl- 
tives  to  Babylon. 

(4.)  Judah,  Chrokological  series  of  tH£ 

PRINCES  OF^  AFTER  THE  CAPTIVITY.  The  fol- 
lowing lift  is  given  by  Alftcdius  iti  hts  Tbe/aUrtu 
C3r'ot(oI6gue»  •        -     . 
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3421.  Zorobabel  governed  32  years  after  tbe  cap- 
tivity. 

3453.  Refa  Mefullam,  46  years. 

3499.  John,  the  fon  of  Refa,  40* 

3539.  Judas  HircanuSy  14* 

3553*  Jofeph  I.  7. 

3560.  Shimei,  it* 

3571.  Mattathias,  or  £K,  12. 

3583.  Maath,  or  Afermath,  9. 

3592.  Naggc,  or  Nanges,  10. 

3602.  Hell,  or  Eli,  8. 

36 iQ.  Kahum,  7. 

36^7.  Amos  Sirach,  14. 

3631.  Matthias,  ic.  • 

3641.  Jofeph  11.60. 

^70i%  JohnHircanus,  17.  This  was  the  laft  prince 
of  tbe  Jews,  of  tbe  royal  family  of  DaviJ, 
and  a  progenitor  of  JefusChrtft(fnfi!ii's/) 
in  the  7th  degree 

3718.  An  interregnum  of  62  years. 

3780.  Mattathias  Afmonzus,  or  Maccabaeus,  go- 
verned 3  years. 

378^.  Judas  Maccabxus,  6* 

3789.  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  z8* 

3807.  Simon  Maccabzus,  8.' 

3815.  John  Hircanus  I.  30, 

3845.  Ariftobulus  I.  kihg  and  bigh-prieft ;  the  fii* 
king  of  the  Jews  Mce  Zedekiah,  i  year. 

3846.  Alexander  JahnacusJ^  2 jp.    * 
3873.  Queen  Alexandra,  9. 
3882.  Hircanus  IL  3  moQtbs. 
3882.  Ariftobulus  II.  5  years. 
3887.  Hircanus  II.  rcftcMrcd,  23. 

3909.  AntigonUs,  x  year. 

3910.  Herod  the  Greati  38. 
3948.  Archelaus,  9. 
3957.  Herod  Antipas,  25. 
3983.  Herod  Agrippa  L  7. 
399c.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  26. 


(5.)  Judah,  the  kingiwm  or,  was  of  fmalf 
extent  compared  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  IJi 
rael ;  confining  only  of  two  tribes,  Benjamin  and 
Judah  :  and  being  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tbe  Jof- 
dan ;  on  the  W.  oy  the  Mediterranean,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  Danites,  except  fome  places  reco- 
vered by  the  Philiftines,  and  others  taken  by  the 
kipgs  of  Ifrael ;  on  tbe  S.  its  limits  feem  to  have 
been  conirafted  by  Hadad.    1  Kings  xi.  14. 

(6.)  JuDAK,  THE  TRIBE  OT,  one  of  the  i»di- 
vifions  of  Paleftine  by  tribes,  (Jolb.  xv.)  having 
Idumea  on  the  S.  from  the  extremity  of  tbt  Lacus 
Afphakites,  alfo  the  Wildck-nefs  of  Zin,  Cadcf- 
barnea,  and  the  brook  or  river  of  Egypt ;  on  the 
E.  the  faid  hOte ;  on  the  W.  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  on  the  "N.  the  tnouth  of  the  faid  lake ;  where 
k  receives  the  Jordan,  Bcthfemes,  Thinrna,  quite 
io  Ekron  on  the  fea. 

(II.)  JuDAH  Ching,  a  celebrated  rabbi  and 
grammarian '  of  the  nth  century;  who  wrote 
many  learned  works,  particularly  an  Arabic  Dic- 
tionary. *  ,       • 

(III.)  TuDAH  Hakkado^h*,  Or  ffe  Saha,  a  rab- 
bi celebrated  for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in 
tb^timeofthc  cmpcrdr  Antoninus,  and  was  tbe 
friend  and  preceptor  of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Mo- 
tJena^  a  rabbi  w  Venice,  -tcHs  as,  thatrabM-Ju- 
*dab,  who  was  very  rich,  colIeAcd,  about  26  years 
5  •  aftei 
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alto  the  deftnidtion  of  theterople»  in  a  book  which 
he  caHed  the  Mifnutf  the  conftitutions  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jewiih  magiitrates  whb  preceded  him. 
But  as  this  book  was  Ihort  and  obfcure»  two  Ba- 
bylonifb  rabbis,  Rabbtna  and  Afe,  coUedVed  all 
the  interpretations^  difputes*  and  additions,  that 
had  been  made  until  their  time,  upon  the  Mifnia, 
^nd  formed  the  book  called  XYit  Babylonijh  Talmud 
or  Gemara  ;  wlUch  is  preferable  to  the  Jerufalem 
Talmud^  compofed  lome  years  before  by  rabbi 
Jochanan  of  Jerufalem.  The  Mifnia  is  the  text 
of  the  Talmud }  of  which  we  have  a  good  edition 
in  Hebrew  and  Laiin  by  Sarenhufius,  with  notes, 
in  3  vols,  folio.  It  were  to  be  wiihed  the  fame 
had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

JUDAISM,  js.  /.  the  religious  do^rines  and 
rites  of  the  Jews.  Judaifm  was  but  a  temporary 
difpeofation,  and  was  to  give  wa^,  at  leaft  the 
ceremonial  part  ofit,  at  the  commg  of  the  Mef- 
fias.  For  a  complete  fyftem  of  Judaifm,  fee  the 
1x>oks  of  Mofes.  Judaiun  was  anciently  divided 
into  feve^al  fedis ;' the  principal  whereof  were  the 
Pfaarifeest  Sadducees,  and  Elfenians..  At  prefent 
there  are  two  fedts  among  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Ka- 
raitesy  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  i>ut  the 
law  written  by  Mofes ;  and  the  Rabbiriifts,  who 
add  to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud, 

•  To  JUDAIZE.  y.  n,  [judai/ir^  Fr.  juJaizth 
low  Lat.]  To  conforna  to  the  manner  of  the  Jewai 
^dM\judatz*d  with  the  Jews,  was  all  to  all. 

Sandifs* 

JUDAS  Maccabeus,  a^  celebrated  general  of 
the  Jews,  renowned  for  his  many  victories  over 
his  enemies,  at  lait  flain  in  battle,  a6x  B.  C.  See 
Jews,  J  6.  ' 

(i.)*  Judas  t4ee.  n.f,  [fiiiquaftrum^  Latin.] 
A  plant. — Judas  tree  yields  a  fine  purplifh,  bright, 
red  bloifom  in  the  ipring,  and  is  increafed  by 
layers,    Moftimer» 

(a.)  Judas  TREE.    See  Cercis. 

(i.)  JUD£«  St,  or  Judas,,  called  alfo  Lbbb.s- 
us  and  Thaddsus,  the  fon  of  Jofeph,  and  bro-^ 
iher  of  St  Jshnes  the  younger.  Matt.  xiii.  $5^  He 
preached  in  Mefopotamia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea ; 
and  died  in  Berytus  for  the  confeflion  of  Chrift. 
He  wrote  that  epiftle  which  goes  under  his  name, 
and  after  the  death  of  moft  of  the  Apoftles.  He 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  reproving  the  fuper- 
itition  of  the  Magi. 

(t.)  JUDB,   THE  GENERAL    EPISTLE  OF,  a  03* 

nonical  book  of  the  New  Teftament,  written 
againft  the  heretics,  who»  by  their  diforderly  lives 
and  impious  do^rines,  corrupted  the  faith  and 
good  morals  of  the  Chriftians.  St  Jude  draws 
them  in  lively  colours,  as  men  given  up  to  their 
paffions,  full  of  vanity,  condudling  tbemfelves  by 
wordly  wiidom,  and  not  by  the  fpint  of  God. 

JUDBA,  in  ancient  geography,  taken  largely, 
either  denotes  all  Paleftine,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it;  and  thus  it  is  generally  taken  in  the  Roman 
hiftory :  Ptolemy,  Rutilinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  and 
Eufebius,  take  it  for  the  whole  of  Paleftine.  lUxt 
^  confider  it  as  the  third  part  or:it,  on  this  fide 
the  Jordan,  and  that  the  S.  part  is  diftihA  from 
Samaria  and  Galilee ;  under  which  idea  it  is  often 
taken,  not  only  in  Joiephus,  but  alfo  in  the  New 
TdUment.    It  contained  4  tribes  ^  Judab,  Ben- 
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jamin^Dan,  and  Simeon,  together  with  Phtliftia 
and  Idumea ;  fo  as  to  be  comprifed  between  Sa- 
maria on  the  N.  and  Arabia  Petrza  on  the  S.  and 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  and  by 
the  Lake  Alpbaltites,  with  part  of  Jordan,  on  the 
£.  Jofirphus  divides  it  into  xi  toparchies;  Pliny 
into  10 ;  by  which  it  has  a  greater  extent  than 
that  juft  mentioned*    See  Palestine. 

JUDENBACH,  a  town  of  Upptfr  Saxony,  in 
the  duchy  of  Coburg,  11  miles  N£.  of  Coburg. 

JUD^NBURG,  a  confiderable  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Aiiftria,  and  capital  of  Up- 
per Stiria,  with  a  handfome  caftle ;  the  pubKc 
buildings  with  the  fquare  are  very  magnificent. 
This  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  April  1 797  ; 
and  in  it  a  fuipenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  on  be* 
tween  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Gen.  Bonaparte. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Muehr,  45  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Gratz,  ind  84  SW.  of  Vienna.  Lon*  31.  36.  £* 
Lat.  47. 17.  N. 

(i.)  JUDEX,  Matthew,  one  of  the  principal 
writers  of  the  Centuries  of  Idttgdeburg^  was  bom 
at  Tipplefwolde,  in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught 
theology  with  great  reputation  t  but  met  with 
many  diiqoiets  in  the  exercifeof  his  miniftry  from 
party  feuds.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  and  die4 
•in  15  64'     , 

(a.)  Judex  Qoestiohis.    See  Judge,  p  5. 

(i.)  •  )UDGE.  «./.  [juget  Fr.  judex^  Latin.J 
ff.  One  who  is  invefted  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine any  caufe  or  quellion,  real  or  perfonSil.-* 
Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  ^rth  do  right  ^ 
Genejts.—A  father  of  the  Fatheriefs,  and  a  fudge 
of  the  widows  is  God,  in  his  holy  habiution* 
P/alms.^ 

Thou  art  judges 

Of  all  things  made,  and  judgeft  only  rights 

MUtcn* 
s.  One  who  prefides  in  a  court  of  judicature.-^ 
My  Lord  Bafianio  gave  his  ring  away 

Unto  the  judge  that  begged  it.  Shai. 

A  fingle  voice ;  and  that  not'paft  me^  but 

By  learned  approbation  of  Xht  judges       '  Sbak^  • 
How  dares  y(mr  pride. 

As  in  a  lifted  field  to  fight  your  caufe, 

Unaik'd  the  royal  grant ;  nor  marfhal  by*. 

As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  tiy«     > 

Dryd, 
^It  becomes  a  painter  to  take  what  is  moft  beau- 
tifnl,  as  being  the  fovereign  j^dgc  of  iiif  ownart. 
Dfydin.  3.  One  who  has  ikill  mfficlent  to  decide 
upon  the  merit  of  any  thing. — One  coaft  there  is* 
in  which  he  who  knows  the  fecrets  ot  every  )tLeMi 
will  fit  yWjf^  himfelf,    Sherhck^r^ 

A  peric^  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit, 

^ith  the  fame  fpirit  that  its  author  writ.  Pope* 


(s.)  Judges,  in  Jewiih  antiquityv'fHpi'^De 
giftrates  who  governed  the  Ifnudilea  tost:  the 
time  of  Jofhoa  till  the  reign  of  Saul*.  Thev  con^ 
tittued  during  the  whole  time  of  the  republic  of 
Ifrael,  being  a  fpacc  of  about  339  years.    See  Is- 

kABL,  §  $.  '      ' 

( 3O  JuDGia,  for  ordinary  afiairs,  civil  and  ve- 
ligious,  were  appointed  by -Mofes  in  every  city  to 
termhiate  differences ;  in  afBitrs  of  greater  coaf9- 
quence,  the  differences  wereveferred  to  thcptiefta 
of  AaronV family,  and  the  judge  of  the  people  or 

]^rinc^ 
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|>rince  at  that  time  eftablifhcd 
fet  up  two  courts  in  all  the  cities,  one  confiftiog 
of  priefts  and  Levites,  to  determine  points  con- 
cerning the  law  and  religion :  the  other  coniifting 
of  heads  of  families,  to  decide  in  cili)  matters. 

(4-)  Judges,  book  of,  a  canoojcal  book  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  fo  called  from  its  relating  the 
ftatcofthelfraelites  under  the  admioiftratioa  qf 
many  illuftrious  perfons  who  were  called  judges^ 
from  being  both  the  civil  and  militaiy  governors  of 
the  people,  and  who  were  raifcd  up  by  God  upon 
fpecijLl  occalions,  after  the  death  of  Jo(hua»  till 
the  time  of  their  choofmg  a  king. 

(5O  JuDGBs,  Select^  Judiees  feU9h  in  anti- 
<)iiity,  were  perfoos  fumrooned  by  the  praetor  (o 
give  their  verdid  in  eriminal  matters  in  the  Ro- 
man courts,  as  juries  do  in  ours.  No  peribn 
could  be  regularly  admitted  into  this  humber  till 
he  was  %$  years  of  age..  The  Svrti^  Judicum^  or 
impanneiling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of  the  Judex 
QviSTtONis,  and  was  performed  after  both  par- 
tics  were  come  into  eourt,  for  each  had  a  right  to 
rejeA  or  challenge  whom  they  pleafed,  others  be- 
ing fubftituted  ti^  their  room.  The  number  of  thi^ 
Judiees  fdeSi  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  change.  When  the  proper  QomtMnr  appeared, 
they  were  fwom,  took  their  places  in  ihtjubfelluh 
and  heard  the' trial. 

:  (i.)  *  To  Judge.  v>  a.  u  To  pdA  fentencc 
upot) ;  to  examine  authoritatively  ;  to  determine 
-finally.— 

Chaos  {baX\  judge  the  ft  rife.  Milton. 

Then  thoib,  whom  form  of  laws 

Coodemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  yW^V  their 
caufc.  Dryden. 

a.  To  pafs  fevcrc  cenfure;  to  doom  feverely. 
This  is  a  fenfe  fcldom  found  but  in  the  Scriptures. 
*-Hc  fhall  Judpre  among:  the  heathen ;  he  ihall  fill 
the  places  with  the  dead  bodies.  Pf.  ex.  b.-^^udge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judj^ed.  3fa«.— Let  no  man 
^udgt  you  in  meat  or  drink.    Coi.  ii.  16. 

(*.)  *  To  Judge,  v.  ;?.  [jiigtr,  Fujtidicot  Lat.] 
J.  To  pafs  fentence. — My  wrong  be  upon  thee ; 
the  Lord  Judge  betxvcen  tht«  and  me.  Gcnejis, — 
Ye  Judige  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is 
Mith  you  in  the  judgment,  a  Cbren.  ».  To  form 
or  give  an  opinion.-^ 

For  fhe  is  vife.  If  I  c.in  judge  aright.      SJbaA. 
Authors  to  themfelvcs. 

Both  what  thty  judge  and  what  they  chufe*. 

MUtcn, 
—If  I  did  not  know  the  oripinals,  I  fhoiild  never 
P^  abjp  tojudgif  by  the  copies  which  was  Virgil, 
and  wWch  pyid.  i>r^i/.— Whether  it  be  a  divine 
revelation  or  no,  reaibn  muft  judge,  which  can 
•^never  permit  |h^'  anid  to  rejcd  a  greater  c vidience, 
•to  embrace  iw^M  is  iefs  evident*  Xw*r.— lie  pro- 
oe^d^  in  hivisquiry  into  the  feiencts,  refohred 
'tfi'Jtii^  hf  ihem  f^teYf^  Aocke.  3.  To  difc^ni ;  to 
^irtingulfh ;  to  confider  accuiately.^How  doth 
<k)^  know  f  Cap  h^  jadgt  thnoigh  the  dark  ploud  f 
Sfo6  xxi'u  1^*^  judge  in  yourfelves:  is  it  comely  a 
-l^oman  pray  unto  God  vncovered^  i  Cor.  xi.  13. 
'-*4l0w  properly  the  tories  may  be  called  the 
^hole-body  cf  the  firitiih  nation,  I  leave  to  any 
pne%  judging.  "jtUHcn. 

♦  JUDGER. «./  [froto  jvdge.l  One  ybo  fbrnw 
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Moles  likewUe   judgment,  or  pafles  (entence.— The^gar  tbr^.r 
ened  to  be  their  oppreflbrs,  and  judgers  of  tber 
judges.   K.  CAariei.r^Thty  who  guide  thcmfeJvc^ 
merely  by  wh^t  appears,  are  ill  judgert  of  what 
'  they  have  not  well  examined.    &ghy. 

(I.)  *  JUDGMENT.  «./  \judgmaU^  Fn]  i. 
The  power  of  difceming  the  relations  between 
one  term  or  one  propofition  and  another. — 

O  Judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  bnitiih  beaf^?, 

And  men  have  loft  their  reafoo.  Sbai. 

-t-The  fitf:ulty,  which  God  has  given  man  to  fup. 
ply  the  want  of  certain  knowledge,  is  Ju^meaty 
whereby  the  mind  takes  any  propofition  to  be  tme 
or.fmlie^  without  perceiving  a  demonllrative  eW- 
dence  in  the  proofs,  l^cke* — Judgment  is  that 
ivheieby  we  jom  ideas  together  by  affirmation  cr 
negation ;  fo,  this  tree  is  high.  Watu.  a.  Doom ; 
the  right  or  power  of  paflfing  judgment. — 
If  my  (iifped  be  falfe,  forgive  me,  God  ; 

VoT  Judgment  only  doth  belor.g  to  thee.     Sbak. 
3,  The  att  of  excrcifing  judicature ;  judicatory.— 
They  %zy^  judgment  upon  him.  a  kings, — 
When  thou,  O  Lord,  flialt  ftand  dlfclos'd 

in  roajefty  fevere, 
And  fit  in  Judgment  on  my  fcul, 

P  how  ihall  J  appear  ?  Mdi/onj  Sp^a. 

4*  Determination  i  decifion.— Where  diftinctioL? 
or  identities  are  purely  material,  the  judgment  i* 
made  by  the  imagination,  ptberwife  by  the  nn<icT. 
ftanding.  CJanviJle.-^We  ihall  make  a  cena:& 
Judgment  what  kind  of  diflblution  that  earth  was 
capable  of.  A^mr/.^Reafon  ought  to  accompany 
the  cxercife  of  our  fenfes,  whenever  we  wouUl 
form  a  jufi  judgment  of  things  propofed  to  our  in- 
quiry. IVattj.  5.  The  quality  oif  diftinguifhing 
prdpriety  and  impropriety ;  criticifiooi.— /Mfsr^^*/* 
a  cool  and  flow  nculty,  attends  not  a  mao  m  the 
rapture  of  poetical  compoGtion.    Dennis^ — 

'Tis  with  OUT  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  juft  alike;  yet  each  believes  his  own.  P^/r. 

6.  Opinion ;  notion. — 
I  fee  men8y^j^m^;7/j  are 

A  parcel  of  their  fortunes.  Sbak.  Ant.  and  Clecp. 
2>he,  in  my  Judgment^  was  as  £iir  as  you. 

Soak. 

7.  Sentence  againft  a  criminal. — 
When  he  was  brought  again  to  th'  bar,  to  bear 

His  knell  rung  out,  hx^Judgnuntt  he  was  ftirr'd 
With  agony.  SbizA, 

^The  chief  pricfts  informed  me,  defiring  to  \uvc 
judgment  againfi  him.    ^8s  xxv.  15. 

On  Ad^m  la(t  t\\\^  judgment  he  pronounc'd. 

8.  Condemnation.  This  is  a  theological  ufe.*. 
The' Jfidgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation  ;  but 
the  free  gift  is  of  many  ofieoces  ubto  juftificatioo. 
Rom,  V*  x6.'^The  precepts,  promifes,  and  threat- 
enipga  of  the  Gofpei  will  rile  up  w  judgment  againft 
us,  and  (be  articles  of  our  faith  win' be  (b  many 
articles  of  accufation.  Tii/ot/on.  9.  Puoiflimcnt 
inflided  hj  Providence,  wiih  refcj^cnoe  to  fome 
particular  criroe«— 

This  Judgment  of  the  heavens  th«t  makes  txs 

.    tremble,^. 

Tovehes  us.yipt  with  pity.       Sbfii.  STmg  Leax, 

—'We  cannot  be  guilty  of  gxt^ter  uncharitableaefs, 

th^  tp  interpret  alBidioM  as  puuilhments  and 

judgnujA^ 
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faJgrnenli  :  it  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  fo^ 

ters,  when  he  looks  upon  himfelf  as  the  mark  of 

divine  vengeance.    Jddtfim.    lo.  Diftribution  of 

juft  ictti — ^The  Jews  made  iofarrediion  againil  Paul* 

and  brought  him  to  the JuJgment  ftat.  ^3s  xviil. 

Your  diQvonoar  - 

Mangles  trueyW^^,  and  bereaves  the  ftate 

Of  that  integrity  whieh  ihottld  become  it.  SAak* 

•-In  judgments  between  rich  and  poor»  confider 

not  what  the  poor  iHata  ^eeds,  but  what  is  his 

own.    Tayhr. — A  bold  abd  wife  pethioder  goes 
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and  does  ufually,  jiappen  in  his  aUehoe»  after  he 
has  onee  appeared)*  a  iafias  is  awarded  and  iffued» 
to  bring  hhn  ia  to  receive  hb  judgmeoit ;  and  if  he 
abfconds,  be  may  be  profecuted  evem  to  ontUwry* 
But  whenever  be  appears  in  perfoo,  upon  either  a 
capital  or  ialerior  convidiooi  he  may  at  this  period, 
as  well  as  at  his  arraignment*  offer  any  exceptibiw 
to  the  indiAment»  in  arrrfi  or  ftay  or  jodgmeot: 
as  for  want  of  iufiicient  certainty  in  fetting  f(Mrth 
either  the  perfon*  the  time«  the  place*  or  the  o^ 
fence.    And  if  the  objedions  be  vaKd,  the  whole 


ilrait  to  the  throne  and  judgment  (eat  of  the  mo*    proceedings  (ball  befet  afide ;  but  the  party  may 
narch.    Jrbuth.    1 1.*  Judiciaty  law;  ftaiute. — ^If    be  indided  again.    A  pardon  alio  may  be  pleaded 


ye  hearken  to  thefe  judgmentSf  and  keep  and  do 
them»  the  Lord  thy  God  ihall  keep  unto  thee  the 
covenant.  Deut.    xi.  The  klft  doom.-^ 
The  Atezti\i\  judgment  day* 

So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  Was  his  fight.    Sbak* 

(i.)  Judgment,  among  logicians,  a  faculty,  or 
rather  ad  of  the  human  Cbul,  whereby  it  com- 
pares its  ideas*  and  perceives  their  .agreement  or 
difagreement.    See  Logic*  and  MbtA^hysics. 

(3.)  JoDGMENTy  in  law,  fs  the  fentencepro- 
noanced  by  the  court  npoh  the  matter  conuined 
in  the  record.  Judgments  are  of  4  forts.  Tirft, 
where  the  fads  are  coofefled  by  the  parties^  and 
the  law  determined  by  the  court  \  as  in  the  cafe 
of  judgment  upon  demurrer  :  fecondly*  where  the 
law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  aild  the  &as  dif- 
puted ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  Judgment  on  nterdia  : 
thirdly,  where  both  the  fad  and  the  law  anting 
thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant ;  which  is 
the  cafe  of  judgments  by  eonfefflen  or  defatdt  9  or, 
l.iflly,  where  the  plaintiflf  is  convinced  that  either 
fadt,  or  law*  or  both,  are  infufficient  to  fnpport 
his  adion,  and  therefore  abandons  or  ^thdnws 
his  profecution :  which  is  the  cafe  in  judgments 
upon  a  nonfiut  or  retraxit.  The  fudgment,  though 
pronounced  or  awarded  by  the  judges,  is  not  Acir 
determination  or  fentence,  but  the  determination 
and  fentence  of  the  law  ;  it  is  the  remedy  pre- 
fcribetl  by  law  for  the  redrefs  of  injuries ;  and  the 
fuit  or  adion  is  the  vehicle  or  means  of  adminif- 
tcriog  It.  What  that  remedy  may  be,  it  is  indeed 
the  refult  of  deliberation  and  fludy  to  point  out ; 
and  therefore  the  ftylc  of  the  judgment  is  not  that 
it  is  decreed"  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then 
the  judgment  might  appear  to  be  their  own ;  but 
**  it  is  conlidered,"  confideratum  eft  per  curiam, 
that  the  plaintiff  do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt, 
his  pofleffion,  and  the  like :  which  implies  that 
the,  judgment  is  none  of  their  own  ;  but  the  adt 
of  law,  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  court, 
after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry.  See  Blaekflone*s 
Comnunt^  iii.  396. 

(4.)  JoDCMBKT,  in  criminal  cafen,  is  the  next 
iiage  of  profecution,  after  trial  and  convic- 
tion are  paft,  in  fuch  crimes  and  mifdcmeanours 
as  are  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  included 
within  the  benefit  of  clergy.  For  when,  upon  a 
capital  charge,  the  jury  have  brought  in  their 
VRRDiCT  guilty,  in  the  prefence  of  the  prifooer ; 


10  arreft  of  judgment:  and  it  is  the  fame  when 
pleaded  here  as  when  upon  arraign m  but  ;  vis. 
the  faving  the  ATTArNOER,  and*  of  coorfe,  the 
CORRUPTION  of  blood :  which  nothing  can  reilore 
but  parliament*  when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till 
after  fentence.  And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts, 
when  a  man  hath  obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the 
right  tor  plead  it  as  fooa  as  poffibfe.  See  Pardon. 
Pniying  the  benefit  of  clergy  ma^  alfo  be  ranked 
anumg  the  motions  in  arreft  of  judgment.  See 
Clergy,  $  3— 5*  If  all  thefe  rdburoee  fail*  the 
court  muit  pronounce  that  judgment  which  the 
law  hath  annexed  to  the  crime.  Of  thefe  fome  are 
oipital*  which  extend  to  the  Kle  of  the  offetader* 
and  confift  genenlly  in  being  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  dead ;  though  in  very  atrocious  crhnes  other 
circumftances  of  terror*  pain*' or  difgrace*  are 
fuperadded :  as*  in  treafons  of  all  kinds,  beiqg 
diawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution ;  in 
high  treafon  affe^ing  the  king's  peribn  or  govern- 
meot*  embowelling  alive,  beheading*  and  quarter- 
ing ;  and  in  murder*  a  pubKc  difieSion.  And  in 
cafe  of  any  treafon  committed  by  a  fiemale*  the 
judgment  is  to  be  botued  alive.  But  the  huma- 
nity of  the  Englifly  nation  has  authorifed*  bv  tadt 
confent,  an  almoit  general  mitigation  of^  fuch 
parts  of  thefe  judgments  as  fevonr  of  torture  or 
cruelty:  a  fledge  or  hurdle  being  ufually  allowed 
to  fuch  itraitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn^ 
and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and  thofe  ac- 
cidental or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfons  being 
toibowcUed  or  burned,  till  pievioofly  deprived  of 
fenfation  by  ftrangling.  Some  punifhments  con- 
fift in  exile  or  baniihment,  by  abjuration  of  the 
realm*  or  tranfp^ortation  to  New  South  Wales : 
others*  in  lofs  of  liberty,  by  perpetual  or  tempo- 
rary imprifonment.  Some  extend  to  confifeatioo, 
by  forfeiture  of  lands/ or  moveables,  or  both*  or 
of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life :  others  induce  a 
diiability  of  holding  offices  or  employments*  of 
being  heirs,  executors*  and  the  like.  Some, 
though  rarely,  occafion  a  mutilatioQ  or  difmem- 
bering,  by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  ears  t  others  fix 
a  lafting  ftigma  00  the  offender*  by  flitting  the 
noftrils  or  branding  in  the  hand  or  face.  Some 
arenierely  pecuniary,  by  ftated  or  difcretionary 
fines :  and,  laftly,  there  are  are  others  that  eonftft 
principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  moft  of 
them  are  mixed  with  fome  degree  of  corporeal 


he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient  time  'pain ;  and  thefe  are  infli^ed  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes 
foon  after,  aflced  by  the  court,  if  he  has  any  thing  as  either  arife  from  indigence,  or  render  even  opu- 
to  offer  why  judgment  ihould  not  be  awarded  lence  difgraceful :  fuch  as  whipping,  hard  labour 
againft  htm.  And  in  cafe  the  defendant  be  found  in  the  houfe  of  correAton,  the  pillory,  the  ftocks* 
guilty  ofamifdcmcanour  (the  trial  of  wh'ch  may,  and  the  ducking  fto«!.  .  Difgufting  ad  this  cata- 
logue 
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IbgTie  may  feem,  it  will  afford  pleafure  to  aBrittih  for  thofe  difcoveries  they  have  left  behiDd  tltcm. 

ireader,  ^d  do  honour  to  the  Britiib  law8»  to  com*  Loch. 

pare  it  with  that  ftiocking  apparatus  of  death  and  *  JUDICIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  jtufichuj.]  Skil- 

torment  to  be  met  with  io  theprimioal  codes  ctf  fully ;  wifely ;  with  juft  detepnination. — 

almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.    And  it  is  .5^  bold^  yet  iojudidoufty  you  dare, 

inoreover  one  of  the  giories  of  our  law,  that  the  That  your  leaft  praife  is  to  be  regular.     DrjL 

nature,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree  — Longtous  has  judidoufly  preferr^  the  fubiiflie 

of  pum(hment,  is  afcertained  for  every  offence ;  .   -  -                      -    -        ..^.• 
and  that  it  is  not  left  io  the  breaft  of  any  judge, 
nor  even  of  a  j^ryr  to  alter  that  judgment  which 
the  law  has  beforehand  ordained  for  every  fubjed 
alike^  without  refpe^t  of  perfons. 

(5.)  Judgment  of  God.   See  Judicium,  6  a. 

•  JUDICATORY.  «./  \JydUo,  Lat.)    i.  Dif-  ffontu^  or  branding  "in  the  forehead 

trtbution  of  juitice. — ^No  fuch  crime  appeared  as  no. 

the  lords)  the  fupreme  court  oi- jvduatory^  would  (1.)  Judicium  dbi,  Judgment  of  God,  vai 

judge  worthy  of  death.    Clarendon.    1.  Court  €i  a  term  anciently  applied  to  all  extraoniinary  triili 

juftic& — Human /ift^ra^rf^j  give  fentence  on  mat-  of  fecret  crimes;  as  thofe  by  anhs»  and  fiDgle 


genius  that  fometimeserra  to  the  middling  or  in- 
difTerent  one,  which  makes  few  faults,  but  feldotn 
rifes  to  excellence.    t)rydenm 

( I.)  JUDICIUM  CALUMMiJB,  was  an  adioc 
brought  agatnft  the  plantifT  for  £alie  accu&tioo. 
The  pttoidiment,  upon  convidion,    was  imfiU 

SeelNUS- 


ters  of  right  and  wrong,  but  inquire  not  into 
bounty  and  .beneficence.    Atttrbury. 

(i.)  ♦  JUDICATURE.  «,/  Undkatur^.  Fr. 
judkof  Lat.3  I*  Pow^r  of  diitributing  jufkice.'— 
The  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  Judirature  is  the 
king's  honour.  BacM. — If  he  fhould  bargain  for 
a  place  of  judicatnrf^  let  him  be  rejed^l  with 
fliame.  Bacon,  a.  Court  of  juftice.— In  judica- 
tures^ to  take  away  the  trumpet^  the  fcarlet,  the 
attendance,  makes  juftice  naked  as  well  as  blind. 
SQUth. 

(a.)  JuDtCATUKB  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  quality  or 
profeffion  of  thofe  who  adminifter  juftice,  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  the  juriididHon  of  the  judge,  and 
the  court  wherein  he  fits  to  render  juftice. 

JUDiCIA  CEMTitMTiRALU,  in  Roman  anti- 

3uity,  were  trials  before  the  CentunrviHt  to  whom 
\eprator  com^tnitted  the  dedfion  of  certain  mat- 
ters of  inferior  nature,  like  our  JHftices  of  peace 
at  the  quarter  feffions.  During  thefe  trials,  a 
fpear  was  ftuck  up  in  the  forum,  to  fignify  that 
the  court  was  £tting. 

*  JUDICIAL,  adj.  {juSaum^  LatO  i.  Prac- 
tifed  in  the  diftribution  of  public  juftice. — ^What 
government  can  be  without yv^Wa/  proceedings? 
Btntlty.  2.  InfliAed  on  as  a  penalty.-^The  re- 
fiftance  of  thofe  will  caufe  9l  Judiciai  hardne^. 
South. 

•  JUDICIALLY,  adv.  [from  judiciaL]  In 
the  forms  of  legal  juftice.  It  will  behove  us  to 
think  that  we  fee  God  ftill  looking  on,  and  weigh- 

.  ing  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  adions  in  the  ba- 
lance of  infallible  juftice,  and  palTifig  the  fame 

■  judgment  which  he  intends  hereafter  judicialiy 
to  declare.    Qreva* 

♦  JUDICIARY,  adj.  [judiciaire,  French ;  judl- 
ciariuSf  Latin.]  PaOing  judgment  upon  any  thing. 
^^Before  weight  be  laid  nponjudiciary  aftrologers, 
the  inj9uence  of  conftellations  ought  to  be  made 
«ut.    Boyle. 


combat,  and  the  ordeala^  or  thofe  by  fire,  or  red 
hot  plpugh-(bares ;  by  plunging  the  arm  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold  water;  ia 
hopes  ^Ood  would  work  a  wracle,  rather  thaa' 
fuffer  tru|b  and  innocence  to  perifh.  Thefe  cnf- 
toms  were  long  kept  up  even  among  Chriftians; 
and, they  are  ftill  uled  in  fome  nat^ns.  See  Bat- 
tle, Ordeal,  Slc. 

Cj.)  Judicium  falsi,  was  an  adioa  which  lay 
againft  the  judg^  for  corruption  or  unjuft  pro- 
ceedings. 

(4r)  JuwciUM  PARfUM,  denotes  a  trial  by  a 
man's  equals,  i.  e.  of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  com- 
moners by  commoners.  In  Magna  Chart  a  it 
IS  more  than  once  infifted  on  as  the  principal  bai- 
wark  of  our  liberties. 

15.)  Judicium  prjevari  cat  ion  is,  was  an  ac- 
tion brought  againft  the  profecutor,  after  the  cri- 
minal was  acquitted,  for  fupprelling  the  evidence 
of,  or  extenuating  his  guilt,  rather  than  urging  it 
home,  and  bringing  it  to  light. 

JUDITH,  [rnvrVf  Heb.  i.  e.  XVaifing.]  the 
daughter  of  Merrari,  a  Jewilh  heroine,  whofe  hif- 
tory  is  related,  in  the  apocryphal  book  which 
bears  her  nanae.    See  Apocrypha  and  Hols- 

FERNES. 

Judith  point,  the  SE.  point  of  Rhode  ICand, 
on  the  coaft  of  Wafhington  county. 

JUDOIGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Dyle,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Auflrlan 
Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough gained  that  fignal .  Tidory  over  the 
French  in  1 706,  called  the  battle  of  Ramiliej.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Gete,  i  j  miles  SE.  of  Lou- 
vain,  and  16  N.  of  Namur. 

JUDOSA  Bay,  a  bay  of  Louifiana,  in  the  NW. 
comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(i,  a.)  IVEACH,  the  name  of  two  baronies  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of 
Ulfter.    They  are  diftinguiihed  into  Upper  and 


JUDICIOUS,  adf.  [judicUux^  Fr.]  Prudent ;    Lower  Iveach,  and  the  former  is  by^  much  the 


wife  i  ikilful  in  any  matter  or  affair, 
For  your  hu(band« 
He's  noblcj  mxk^jitdiciotu.  Shak. 

Love  hath  his  ieat 
In  reafon,  and  ujudiciotu^  Milton, 

To  each  favour  meaning  we  apply. 
And  palate  c4i  judicious.  Milton. 

'"•We  up  btfiol^in  iq  judicious  writers  of  all  ages 


Urceft  barony  in  that  county. 

(3.)  Iveach  Mountains,  a  chain  pf  moun* 
tains  confiderably  high,  in  the  above  barony. 

JUEFR  AS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Barra. 

{ r.)  IVEL,  a  river  in  Bedfordfti.  which  pafles 
by  Bigglefwade,  and  joins  the  Gufe  at  Tempsford. 

(a.)  IVEL,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Dorlctihiie, 
and  foop  after  entering  Somerfetfliire,  palTesbt 

Ivelcteto. 
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Ivekhefter,  Yeovil,  &c*  and  joint  the  Fanct  at 
JLangport. 

IVELCHESTER.    SeeltCHEsrSR, 

IVENACK,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Meckkn- 
har$t  30  miles  SE.  of  Roltock. 

( f  •)  lUBRNUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
in  the  SW.  of  Ireland :  now  called  Dvakeram^ 
(Camden):  called  jDwirifiir  bjr  the  nattves,  fitna* 
ted  00  the  Maire,  in  the  province  of  Munfter* 

(a.)  IvERNUS,  or  hrma^  a  river  in  the  SW.  of 
Ireland,  now  called  the  Mnrey  or  Ktnmaref  run* 
ning  from  £•  to  W.  in  the  province  of  Munfter. 

JDERY,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Tarn,  3  miles  NB.  of  Alby.  "^^ 

(i.)  IV£S,  or  Yvis,  St.  a  celebrated  bUhop  of 
Chaitres,  born  in  the  territory  of  Beaavais,  in  the 
year  1035*  His  merit  procured  his  election  to 
tbeiee€Nf  Chartrerin  1091,  or  Z003,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  II.  who  had  depofed  Geof- 
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of  the  Bthiopiaft 
aitifice  or  impoC- 


ftatue  Icemt  to  be  a  ji^lmf 
priefts.  Diiky.  %•  To  pmdiii 
ture.— 

Be  thetejuggims  fiends  no  more  believ'd. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  fenfe.       SJM» 
Wt  pofllble  the  fpells  of  France  ihottldyi«^ 
Men  into  fuch  ftrange  mockeries  i  Sifak* 

DifiiaiflM  to  ftay  for  friend's  confentsf 
Kor/ fmTi  about  fettlements.  Iitldih4t* 

^  JUuOLBR. »./  [from  Jii^.]  x.  One  wBo 
pra&ifes  flight  of  hand ;  one  who  deceives  thceye 
Dy  nimble  conveyancew-«- 

As  nimble  Jf^leri  that  deceive  the  eye. 

Sitai. 
-7J  iaw  ^juggkr  that  had  a  pair, of  cards,  and 
would  tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought.  Bae9». 
-^AriftsBus  was  a  fsmoua  poet,  that  flouriflicd  in 
the  days  of  Crasfus,  and  a  noftMtjttgsUr.  Sandj^. 
— Fortune^tellerSf/i^jf  iSrr^  and  impoftors,  do  daily 


f  roy  his  predeceiTor.    He  compiled  a  CoIUShn  rf  delude  them.    Brviun*'^ 


Ikcreui  and  wrote  \%  fermons,  puhliflied  in  1647, 
in  folio.    He  died  A.  0*  z  1 25. 

(1.)  Ivss,  John,  F.  R,  S.  and  F.  A.S.  a  late  ce» 
lebrated  antiquarian,  bom  at  Yarmouth  in  ^^%^. 
He  publilhed  SeUQ  Papers^  2773 :  JUmarJkj  m  tJk 
Carianomtm  of  the  Ronuuuy  ismo,  1774:  and 
died  in  Z776* 

(3,)  Iv£s,  St,  a  fea»port  town  of  Cornwall, 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  iame  name ;  which,  being 
ttofafe,  is  chiefly  frequented  by  fifliermen  for  pil- 
chards. By  this  trade,  however,  and  that  of  Cor> 
nifli  flates,  it  has  thriven  greatly,  and  so  or  30 
fail  of  fliips  belong  to  it.  It  is  a  corporation,  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  36  burgeiTes,  a  recorder, 
town-clerk,  &c  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  has  a  rpacious  church,  which  is.  often 
waflied  by  the  fea. 

i4«)  Ives,  St,  a  town  in  Huntingdon fliire,  64 
»  firom  London.  It  has  a  fine  ftone  bridge 
over  the  Oufe^  had  in 'the  9  th  century  a  mint,  and 
was  noted  for  its  medicinal  water.  Great  part  of 
it  was  burnt  down  fome, years  ago,  but  it  was  re- 
built. It  has  a  good  market  on  Monday  for  fat- 
ted cattle  brought  from  the  north ;  and  two  fairs. 
Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a  farm  before  he  was 
ciioien  a  burgefs  for  Cambridge. 

(i.)  JUG,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Dwina* 

♦  JUG.  n,/^  [j9^e$  Danifl).]  A  large  drinking 
veiTel  with  a  gibbous  or  fwelling  belly« — 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hoftefi  of  the  houle, 
Becaufe  flxe  bough  t  ftoney  ii^ j  and  no  feal'd  quarts. 

ShaA. 

He  fetch'd  'em  drink, 

FillM  a  lArge/tfj-  up  to  the  brink.  Snvift. 

JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fquare  of 

210  Roman  feet;  its  proportion  to  the  Englifh 

acre  being  as  20'ooo  to  16*097. 

♦  JUGGLE.  «./  [from  the  verb.]  2.  A  trick 
by  legerdemain*  a.  An  impofture;  a  deception. 
-^Tbe  notion  was  not  the  invention  of  politicians, 
and  ^jwggle  of  ftate  to  cozen  the  people  into  obe- 
dience.   TiUotJom. 

♦  To  JUGGLE.  V. «.  [jougler  ixjongkr^  Fr. 
jocuUfh  Latin.]    2.  To  play  tricks  by  flight  of 


Thtjvggkrt  which  another  flight  can  fliow. 

But  teaches  how  the  world  his  own  may  know. 

G€urthm 
—One  who  is  managed  by  a  Juggler  fancies  he 
has  money  in  hand  i  but  let  him  grafp  it  never  ia 
carefully,  upon  a  word  or  two  it  increafes  or 
dwindles.    Addi/on.-^ 

What  magic  makes  our  money  rife. 

When  dropt  into  the  fouthem  main ; 

Or  do  Mbititjuggien  cheat  our  eyes  ?  Swift. 
%•  A  cheat;  a  trickifli  fellow« — 

O  me,  jonjtiggltrf  oh,  you  canker  bloflbm. 

You  thief  of  love  I  Shak. 

I  fing  no  harm 

To  officer, /f^£r,  or  juftice  of  peace.    Donne, 

JUGGLING.  13./  SeeLBOEKDEMAiN.  Prof. 
Beckmann,  in  his  HiJIortf  (fflnvtnfwut  pleads  the 
caufe  of  jugglers.^ 

*  JUGGUNGLY.  adv.  Ifrom  Ji^le.]  In  a 
deceptive  manner. 

JUGLANS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
noecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  50th  order,  Amentaeeds.  The  male  calyx  is 
monophyllous  and  fquamiform;  the  corolla  di» 
vided  into  flx  parts ;  there  are  28  filaments;  the 
female  calyx  is  quadrifid, Superior;  the  i^oroUa 
quadripartite ;  there  are  two  ftyles,  and  the  fruit 
a  plum  with  a  furrowed  kemeL  There  are  5 
fp^ies. 

2.  JuGLANS  Alba,  the  white,  and 

ft.  Juolans  Nigra,  the  Black  Virginia 
Walnut,  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  though 
they  are  lefs  proper  for  fruit,  havlbg  very  fmall 
kernels,  than  the 

'3*  JuOLANS  Rbgia,  the  common  Walnut. 
It  riies  50  f«^  high  or  more,  with  a  large  upright 
trunk,  branching  into  a  very  large  Spreading  head, 
with  large  pinnated  leaTCS,  of  »  or  3  pair  of  oval, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  ferrated  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one;  and  monoecious  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  clnfters  of  large  green  fruit,  incloflng  furrowed 
nuts  of  different  fhapes  and  flzes.  All  the  forts 
are  propagated  by  planting  their  nuts,  which  will 

^  ^  _^        grow  in  any  common  foil.    The  nuts  being  pro* 

hand;  to  fhow  &1fe  appearanoes  of  extraordinary    cored  in  the  proper  feafbn,  in  their  outer  covers 
peTformances.p— The  ancient  mitacleof  Memnon^s   or  hufl^s  if  poflSble,  they  fliould  be  preierved  in 
VoL.XILPAarn.  '  -Bli  dry 
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drf  land  UtttSl  Ftbvuarrt  and  thea:  i^anttd 
tcr  two  fctn.  giro wtfa  in  tht  fted-bed,  they  are  tp 
be  taken  out|  and  planted  in  the  nurfeiy,  wbes* 
they  muft  remain  till  grown  5.  or  6  ftet  bight  when 
thcj  muft  be  traniplaiited  wiierc  they  are  to  re- 
nam ;  bat  if  intended  for  timber  as  well  aa  fruit 
ttteSf  they  onght  to  be  finally  tranfplanted  when 
they  have  attained'  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  The 
frlit  ia  ufed  at  two  dill^rent  ftagee  of  growth; 
wlen  green  to  pickle^  and  when  ripe  to  eat  rtw. 
Walnuts  are  ready,  for  pickling  in  July  %nd  Auguft« 
and  -^re  fully  ripe  in  Sept.  and  0€t»  As  fooa  (A 
$ratheMd»  lay  them  in  be:^t  a  feijr  days  to  he^  and 
fwcat,  to  caufe  their  outer  bufks,  which  adhere 
dofely^  to  feparate  from  tfatf  fliell  of  nhe  nnt^ 
thto  clean  them  from  the  rubhiils  and  depofit 
them  in  fomc  dry  room  for  ufe>  covering  them- 
crer  cloie  with  dry  ftravhalf  a  foot  thkk,  and  they 
Vill  keep  3  or  4  month).  The  wood  of  the  wsl'^ 
nut  tree  is  alfo  very  valuable;  cabinet-makers  efteem 
it  highly  for  feveral  forts  of  ftiroiture  and  light 
works;  for,  being  beantMully  teinod,  it  takes  a  ftne 
poli(h»  and  the  more  knotty  it  is,  the  more  it  is 
valued  for  particular  purpofes.  Walnut  trees  are 
aHb  well  adapted  for  planting  round  the  borders  of 
orchards,  where,  by  their  large  fpreadtng  heads, 
they  guard  the  lefler  fruit  trees  from  boffteroiis 
winds.  The  kernels  are  fimilar  in  qnality  to  al- 
monds, but  are  not,  like  them,  ufed  in  medicine. 

JUG  N AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Charente,  15  miles  S.  of  Angoulefme. 

JUGON,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  dept.  of  the 
North  Coafts,  containing  about  70c  citizens,  8 
miles  SE.  of  Lamballe,  and  loj  W.  of  Dinan. 

JUGORA,  a  confideraWe  province  of  Muf- 
covy,  in  the  government'  of  Archangel.  It  has 
the  title  of  a  duchy ;  and  ii  inhabited  by  a  kind 
of  Tartars,  who  are  very  favage,  and  much  of  the 
lame  dilpoihion  with  t4ie  Samoiedee. 

JXJGUI,  or  Jujui,  or  Xuqui,  a  river  of  Sotith 
America,  rifes  100  miles  WNW.  of  Omaguaca, 

■  ««*#Ia«>        .Bvk.Mt*         .%akMBA       I*       Sm        £aaA       l.^^_^._    .         &:|«       1 ! 
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Af.    Sctpio^  who  wat^befieging  Nnmantigt 

thus  to  get  rid  of  a  youth  whofe  ambitiOA  fieemed 
to  threaten  the  traoquiHiiy  of  bia  childrexu  His 
hopes  were  frqftrated ;  Jnguftha  (bowed  bimfelf 
brave  and  aAive,  and  encleared  bkofelf  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Mtcipfa  appointed  him  foocefTor  to 
his  kingdofli  along  with  his  fons ;  but  tbe  kind- 
nefs  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the  dxikbcD. 
Jugurtha  defbroyed  Hicmp&l,  and  ftripped  Ad« 
berbal  of  his  pofTeffions,  and  obliged  him  to  Gj 
to  Rome.  The  Romans  lillened  to  tbe  weU* 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbd ;  but  Joavrtiia's 
gold,  prevailed  among  the  iimatora,  and  tbe  fup- 

elicant  monarch,  forfaken  in  his  diftreis,  periibed 
y  the  fnares  of  his  enemy.  Caedlios  Metelhis 
vns  at  laft  fent  againft  Jugurtha;  and  his hrtBOttCs 
and  fuccefs  foon  reduced  the  crafty  IiomidiaD« 
obliging  him  to  fly  among  his  favage  deigbbovm  for 
Aipport.  Marius  and  Sylla  focceeded  McteUiza* 
and  fought  with  equal  fuccefs.  Jugurtha  was  at 
laft  betrayed  by  h|s  fatheivtn-law  Bocchus*  and  de- 
livered  up  to  Sylla,  A.  A.  G.  io6.  He  was  czpo« 
fed  to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marina.  He  was 
afterwards  pat  in  aprifon,  where  he  died  Qx,  daya 
after  of  Onager. 

I  VIC  A,  or  YvicA,  an  iOand  m  the  Meditcrraiic« 
an.    See  Yvica. 

U.)  ♦  JWCE.  »./.  [Jttsf  Fr.  ja^jf  Dutcb.l  i. 
The  liquor,  fap,  or  vTater  of  plants  and  fruits^ — 
If  I  delire  wine,  I  mult  fay,  wine  is  zfuke  not 
liquid,  or  wine  is  a  fubftance;  fbr/tcifif  tndudet 
but  ftibftance  and  liquid,  ff^att^j  Logkk, — 
Unnttmber'd  fruits, 
A  trwRdlY  juicff  to  cool  thirft's  rage  contain. 

a*  The  fluid  in  animal  bodies. — Jmce^  in  language, 
is  lefs  than  blood  ;  for  if  the  words  be  but  beco- 
ming and  fign'/fying,  and  the  fenfe  gentle,  there  ia 
Jwee:  but  where  that  wantetb,  tbe  language  ia 
thin,  fcarce  covering  the  bone.  Bern  Jemfom's  Df^ 


under  which  name  it  is  firft  known ;  till  being*    -r^rr.— -An  animal  wbof^  Jmces  are  unfuuud  caa 


joined  at  St  Salvador  by  (everal  tributary  flreams, 
it  receives  the  name  of  Jugui.  It«  whole  courfe 
is  nearly  300  miles  SB.  On  the  borders  of  the 
province  of  Chaco,  it  joins  the  Vemejo  in  S.  Lat. 
a4. 50* 

do  •JUGULAR.  adj\  [Juptlum.LaU]  Belong- 
ing to  the  throat.— A  gentleman  was  wounded  into 
the  internal  yK^ft/dr  through  his  neck.   PTifiman* 

(1.)  Jugular,  among  anatomifts,  is  applied  to 
certain  veins  and  glands  of  the  neck.  See  Aif  A- 
TOMY,  f  403. 

JUGULARES,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftcm,  an  onder 
or  divifion  of  fiih,  the  general  charaaer  of  which 
is,  that  they  have  ventral  fins  before  the  peiftoral 
fins.   See  Ichthyolooy,  SeB*  L  and  Zoology. 


never  be  nourifbed :  ttnfooodyawrr/  can  never  re- 
pair the  fluids.    Arhutb/Mt, 

(s.)  JuicB.  See  Amatomt,  Bloos^  Phar* 
MACY,  Sap,  &c. 

(3.)  The  JuiCBi  OP  PirAHTS,  are  ccpreOed  to 
obtain  their  elfential  falts,  and  for  feveral  medici. 
nal  purpofes,  either  to  be  ufed  without  ntepara- 
tion,  or  made  into  fyrups  and  extrads.  The  ge- 
neral method  is,  by  pounding  the  plant  in  a  marble 
mortar,  and  then  by  patting  it  into  a  prela.  Tbua 
ia  obtained  a  muddv,  green  liquor,  which  generally 
requires  to  be  clarified.  All  juices  are  not  extract- 
ed  with  equal  eafei  Some  plants,  even  wbea 
frefb,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that  water  mnft  be 
added.     Others,  v(4iich  contain  a  confiderable 


JUGUM,  the  Yoke,  a  difgrace  infliAed  by  the   quantity  of  juice,  fuhiifb  but  a  finall  quantity  of 


Romans  upon  their  vanquHhed  enemies,  by  mak- 
ing them  pafsfingly  between  a  fpears,  with  a  3d 
laid  acrofs. 

JUGURTHA,  the  niegttimate  fon  of  Manaf- 
tabal,  the  brother  of  Micipfa,  fons  of  MafiniffS) 
king  of  Numidia.  Micipfa,  who  inherited  his 
firther's  kingdom,  educated  his  nephew  with  his 
two  fons  Adberbal  and  Hiefrpfal  5  but  as  he  faw 


it  by  expfeffion,  becaufe  they  contain  alio  mucb 
mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  fo  vifcid  that 
it  cannot  flow. — ^Water  muft  alfo  be  added  to 
thefe  plants,  to  obtain  their  juice.  Tbe  juices 
thus(  obtained  are  no(,  properly  fjpeaking,  one 
of  their  principles,  but  a  coUei^ion  of  all  the  prox- 
imate principles  of  plants  foluble  in  water. 
Tbe  juice  contains  alfo  fome  part  of  the  refi* 


tiiat  the  former  was  of  an  afpiring  difpofitton,  he^   nons  fubftance,  and  the  green  colouring  matter* 
ftnfc  hun  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  affiflancc  of  which  in  almoft  all  vegetables  it  uf  a  refioous  na- 

tujr. 
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tine,  tiiere  two  Mk  fubfttncei*  net  being  Tp* 
luble  tn  water,  an  only  inteKpofed  between  tfat 
parts  of  tbe other  principles  which  are  diffolved  in 
the  juice,  and  cpnfequently  difturb  iM  traufparen- 
Cy.  Juices  which  are  add,  and  not  fery  macila- 
ginotts,  are  fpootaneouny  cbrified  by  reft  and 
gentle  heat.  The  juices  of  saoft  antifeorbvUc 
plants,  abounding  in  faline  volatile  principles,  may 
be  di4>oied  to  filtration  merely  by  immerfion  in 
boiling  water ;  and  as  they  may  be  contained  in 
clofed  bottles,  while  they  are  tbos  heated  in  a  w»- 
ter  bath,  their  faline  volatile  part,  in  which  their 
medicinal  qualities  chiefly  confvft,  may  thns  be  pre- 
ferved.  The.  moft  general  and  abiblotely  necef- 
fary  method  of  Clarification  for  tbofe  juices  which 
contain  much  mucilage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of 
an  egg. «  This  matter,  which  has  the  property  of 
coagulating  in  boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with 
mucilage,  does  accordingly,  when  added  to  thb 
juice  of  plants,  unite  with  and  coagulate  their 
mucilage,  and  (eparates  it  from  the  juice  in  form 
of  fcum,  together  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  re- 
fiDous  and  earthy  matters  which  difturb  its  tranT- 
parency.  And  as  ady  of  tfaefe  refioous  nUtters 
which  may  remain  in  t&e  liquor,  tfter  this  boiKog^ 
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purple,  and  tbioieeiM ;  ahd  finaOly,  Ihfe4hrd(>* 
ft  pan  of  it  feparates,  and  the  thin  whey  (wims 
at  top*  The  whey  or  thin  part  of  thiB  feparated 
oattter  iaeafilyprefled  out  from  the  curd  by  fqnee^ 
«iag  between  the  fingers,  and  the  curd  v^iil'thea 
remain  white ;  and- on  waOiing-with  water,  it  be- 
comes like  rags.  The  pprph  whey  (for  in  this,  m 
contaiaed  all  the  colour)  ibon  dries  into  a  purple 
cake,  aod  may  be  crunrbledr  betweea  tbe-4iagerB 
Into  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour;  The  whitfe 
curti  bdng  dried  and  kept  for  fbme  time,  becontea 
barA  and  brittle.  It  breakrwith  a  fliining  far£ace 
iike  tefin,  and  is  Inflammable ;  taking  fire  at  a 
xandle,  and  burning  aU  away  vfitb  a  ftrong.  flame. 
The  fkme  thick  part  being  held  over  a  gentle  heat, 
will  draw  out  into  tough  long  thieacts,  melting 
like  was.  The  purple  cake*  made  from  the  whey 
is  quite  different  from  this ;  and  when  held  to  a 
candlcf  fcarce  flames  at  all,  but  burns  to  a  black 
coal.  The  whole  virtue  of  the  plant  feems  alfo 
toconfift  in  this  thin  part  of  its  juice:  for  the 
coagulnm  or  curd,  though  looking  like  wax  or  re* 
fin,  has  no  tafte  atali;  whereas  the  purple  cake 
«DadeiTom  the  ferum  is  extremely  intter,  and  of 
la  tafte  fomewhat  refembling  tiiat  of  opium.  Of 
the  lame  kitid  with  thewtkl  lettuce  ape  the  throat- 
wort,  fpnrge,  afid  many  other  plants.  Thefe  are 
all  replete  with  a  milky  juice  which  fisparates  is- 
to  curds  and  whey  Itte  that  ahneildy  deicribed. 


with  the  whites  of  eggs,  are  no  lotiger  retained  bv 
the  mucilage,  they  may  eafily  be  l^arated  by  fil- 
tration. SeeFiLTAE,^  1,1.  The  juices,  efpecially 
before  they  are  clarified,  contain  almoft  all  the  fame 

principles  as  the  plant  itfelf ;  becaufe  in  the  ope-  JBut  thisi  though  )c'omraon  htw  of  n^rtuie,  is  not 
ration  by  which  they  are  extraded,  no  decompo-  anrmr&t,  for  there  are  many  plants  which  yield  the 
fition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as  to^its   4iko  astlky  juices  without  any  reparation  enfuing 

upon  their  extravaiation.  The  white  juice  of  the 
jfonchos  never  feparates,  but  dries  into  an  onifonh 
cake: 'the  common  red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely 
with  a  milky  juice ;  and  the  heads  or  capfkles  of 
fted  bleed  not  lefs  freely  than  the  reft  of  the  pl^mt, 
eveti  after  the  flower  is  fiillen*  This  juioe^  on  bo- 
ing'  Teeelved  into  a  ^ell  or  otber  fmall  veCfel,  iboh 
^hanges'its  white  to  a  deep. yellow  colourv  and' 
'dries* it  into  a  cake  which  feems  refinous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  Separates  drctA  At*.  The  Taaooro- 
GOM,  or  goat's  beard,  when'  wounded,  ble^ 
freely  a  milky  juice  $  it  is  at^ft  white,  beOomea 
immediately  yellow,  and  then  more  red,  .till  si 
length  it  is  wholly  of  a  d«iiky  ivd.  it.nevortliepa. 
•rates,  but  dries  together  uotp  one  'cake;;  and  ia 
-oily  and  refinous^  but  of  a*  ihfipid  tafte.  Thfe 
great  bindweed  alfo  bleeds  fteely  a-white  juice ; 
tfa€^flowera,a8  weH  as  thbftalksandleavetf,afibrdb 
ing  thia'ixquor.  k*  is  of-a^Oarp  aafte;  and  as 
many  of  the  purging^  plaata  are  of  fhsaclaft,  it 
would  4fe  worth  tiying  trhethcr  Mi  milkiaadt 
puigative.  Thefir  iuices^  as'  well  as  moft.  otheiSs 
^wfakch  Meed  from  the.  plants,  are  white  like  milk  ; 
but'rtbere  are  fome  of  other  cdours.  The  juioe 
•of  the  great  oelandine^iscf  a.fine  yellow  colour; 
*it  flows  from  the  plant  of  the  thickneis  of  crraa, 
ind  fooB  dries  into  a  hard  cake^  without  any 
wbeyfeparating  froar  it.  Andttier  ysllow  juiqe  is 
yielded  by  the  feed^vefitlsef  tke  yellow  oenUuiy 
•in  July,  when  the.ibeds  ase  full  grown.  This  is 
vary  clammy  f  it  foon  hafdsns  sdto^etber  into  a, 
cake  without  any  whey  iepantiog  from > it*  .It 


nature,  in  the  lame  ftate  as  in  the  ^lant.  The 
principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  feparsu 
ted  from  the  grofler  oily,  earthy,  and  refinous 
part,  which  compofe  the  folid  matter  that  r^* 
mains  under  the  prefs.  Thefe  jok^es,' when  well 
prepared,  have  therefore  th^  fimie  medicinal  qua- 
lities as  the  platits  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
They  muft  evidently  diftct  from  eatfb  otber  as  to 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  principles  with 
which  they  are  Impregnated,  as  much  as  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  extracted  differ  from  each 
other  in  thofe  refpedls.  Bioft  vegeUlbte  juices  co- 
agulate wtfen  expofed  to  the  air,  whether  they 
are  drawn  out  of  the  plant  by  wounds,  or  natn- 
r2lly  run  but ;  though  what  is  called  nmur^lifrm' 
ithg  out  lA  general! V  the  eff^ft  of  a-wound  m  the 
plant,  fricnn  a  foit  or  Canker,  of'^fome  other  inter- 
nal caufe.  Differeht  parts  oftte'&Me  plant,  yield 
different  juica.  The  fame  HxtUy  \a  their  coorfe 
through  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  plant  tyield 
jnices  Of  a  dif&rent  appearance.  Thaa  the 
jtiice  in  the  root  of  Che  cow  parihep  is  of  a  briaa- 
ftone  colour }  but  fai  the  ftalk  It  is  white.  A* 
Aioog  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  claod- 
my  and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fome  which 
Iteadily  break  with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lbt- 
tvcE,  with  the  fmell  of  opium,  yieklstbe  great- 
M  plenty  of  milky  juice  of  any  known  Britift  plant. 
iVhen  the  flralk  is  itounded  with  a  knife,  the  joide 
lows  readlljr  out  like  a  thick  cream,  and  is  white 
aad  ropy ;  but  if  thefe  wounds  are  made  at  the 
jop  of  the  ftalks,  the  juice  that  flows  out  of  thete 


^da(hed  with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream  had  been  fliicks  to  the  fingeVsliks  birdlime.  Is  of  thfeftolour 
■Mriokled  over  with  a  few  drops  of  red  wine*  Some  of  pale  sfmber,'  and  will  newer  become  hinder  than 
Ittle  time  after  letting  this  oOt|  it  becomes  much    loft  wax  if  dried  in  the  fliade^  buailUd^ttte 


Pffa 


fttn» 
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Ibny  it  Immediately  becomes  bard  like  refill.  Tbtfe   l^  green  carpctt  but  wttb  fuccolcnt  beitege  jd4 

nooriihtog  graft*    Mhrt  mgmnjt  Atbe^nw^ 

Beware  tb'  inclemciit  beaT'oa ;  now  let  tfcy 


icakes  bum  like  wax*  and  emit  a  very  pieafant 
fmel).  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yellowtfli 
juice  on  being  wounded ;  and  this  will  not  bardea 
at  all ;  but  if  kept  fereral  years,  wiH  ftill  be  foft  ami 
<:lammy9  drawing  out  into  threads  or  half  melted 
refin.  ,  Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  limn 
all  thefe,  are  thofe  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of 
thefe  remain  liquid  a  long  time»  and  am  not  to 
be  dried  without  the  a0iftaRce  of  heat ;  the  others 
very  quickly  harden  of  themfdves*  and  are  not  in* 
flammrible.  The  gum  of  the  juice  of  rhubarb 
leaves  foon  hardens,  and  is  afterwards  foluble  in 
common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put  into  the 
'fl;ime  of  a  candle.  The  clufters  of  the  common 
honcyfiickle  are  full  cf  a  liquid  gum.  This  they 
freqiiontty  throw  out,  and  it  falls  upon  the  leaves, 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  The  red  hairs 
of  the  ros  folisare  all  terminated  by  large  bladders 
of  a  thin  watery  fluid.  This  is  likewifb  a  li<]uid 
rum ;  it  (licks  to  the  fingers,  draws  out  into 
-long  tbreids^  and  ftands  the  force  of  the  fuo  all 
day.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe  dew-drops 
there  i«  a  ibiall  red  bladder,  which  .ftands  im- 
mediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and 
-<:ontain8  a  purple  juice,  whKh  may  be  fqueesed 
out  of  it.  The  pinguicubi,'t>r  butter-wort,  has 
alfo  a  gummy  matter  on  its  leaves  in  mucb  great- 
er quantity  than  the  ros  foUs.  Some  plants  yield 
juices  which  are  manifeiily  of  an  oily  nature. 
Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a  clammy 
nature,  but  make  the  fingers  glib  and  flippery* 
and  do  not  all  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 
If  the  (talk  of  elecampane  be  wounded,  there  flowa 
out  an  oily  juice  fwtmmmg  upon  a  watery  one. 
The  italks  of  the  fiemiock  alfo  afford  a  fimilar  oUy 
liqiJMjr  fwimming  upon  the  other ;  and  in  like  man* 
ner  the  white  mullein,  the  berries  dk  ivy,  the  bay, 
jumper,  d<%  berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olt?e, 
.when  wounded,  (how  their  oil^floating  on  the  wa» 
t^jdice.  Some  of  thefe  oily  juices,  however, 
harden  into  a  kind  of  jrefin.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch 
a  juice  very  abundantly  \  and  the  juice  of  the  fmall 
pnrple-berried  juniper  is  of  the  lame  kind,  being 
bard«andfat»and  not  very  gummy.  If  the  bark 
-of  Che  common  ivy  is  wimnded  in  March,  there 
will  ooze  out  a  tough  and  greafy  matter  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  c^ur,  which,  taken  up  between  the  fio- 
gers,  feels  not  at  all  gummy  or  fticking,  but  melts 
in  handling  into  a  ibrt  of  joil,  which  in  procefe  of 
time  hardens  lUid  ciufts  npoti  the  wolmds,  ^nd 
:lopks  iike  brown  fugar.  U  btuiis  with  a  lafting 
flame,  and  finells  very  fti:9ng.i  The  tops  ofrtbe 
lettuce,  and  tbie  leavesugrowing  near  the  tops,  if 
:examiiied  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  (how  a  great 
number  of  ijtnall  bbdders  or.  drops  of  an  oily  juice 
of  a  brownifti  coloui,  hardening  into  a  kind  of  re* 
fin ;  they  are  eafily  wiped  off  when  of  any  fizef 
and  are.  truly  aa  oily  juice  a  little  hardened.  It 
is  probable  aJfo»  tkat  the  fiae  blue  flour  or  pow- 
.der,  called  the  Mmw,  upon  the  fuiiau^  of  our 
vcommbn  plums,  is  no  other  than  fiich  aa  oily  juice 
exfiidattng  ftom  thenr  porc^  ia  fmall  paiticles,  and 
bardensng  into  a  fiirt  of  refio. 

*  JUICELESS.  adj.  [fromyinW, j    Dry ;  witb- 

r  oiit  moifture ;  without  juice.^DiviBe  PTovidet^ce 

baa  fpreadbcr  table  everyiwhere;  notwitba/8r«^* 


hearth 
Crackle  with  jmeekfs  boughs.  PhiUhj* 

•  JUICINESS.  If./.  Ifma  jmcr.2  Plenty  "of 
juice;  fuccuIcDce. 

•  JUICY,  aJJ.  Ifromjmce,]  Moifl;  fullof  joice; 
fucculent.-— Earth  being  taken  out  of  watery 
wounds,  will  put  forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  jmqt 
(ubftance^    Bacdm. — 

Each  plant  and  Jtticle/f  gourd  will  plock.  Jfi//. 
'the  muik's  furpafung  worth  !^  that,  in  its 
youth, 

Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  fpreading  boughs 

With  huge  xadjmfy  offspring.  Pbil^ 

JUIDA.    SeewftiDAH. 

JUIGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Sarte,  3  miles  S£.  of  Sable. 

IVIL.    See  IviL,  N*  f  and  «. 

(i.)  JUILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Correze,  f  a  miles  SW.  of  Uzercbes*  and  19^ 
W.  of  Tulle. 

(a.)  JuiLLAC  Le  Co(i,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
4ep.  of  Chareate,  15  miles  S.  of  Angoulcfme. 

JUILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  <rf  the 
Seine  and  Mame,  7  miles  NW.  of  Meaiix. 

JUINE,  a  river  of  France,  which  joina  tbe  E(^ 
tampe,  and  forms  tbe  Effone. 

IVINGO,  a  town  of  Bucks,  famous  for  laces; 
10  m.  ENE.  of  Ailclbury,  and  3*  NW.  of  J>iidos. 

(i.)  ♦  JU JUB. >  «./.  {zizypbuit  LatJ     A  plant 

•  JUJUBES.  5  whofe  flower  coofia*  of  feve- 
ral  leaves*  which  are  placed  circularly,  and  ex. 
.pand  in  form  of  a  rofe.  The  fruit  is  like  a  fmall 
plum,  but  it  has  little  flefli  upon  the  ftone.  MDlUr. 

(a.)  JujuMS>  in  botany  and  materia  niedica, 
is  a  fruit  xrf  .the  pulpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree 
which  Linncus  makes  a  (pedes  of  rbamnus.  Sec 
Khamnus,  §  0.  The  jujubes  have  been  made  a 
general  ingrecfient  in  peroral -dccodions  ;  bot 
they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on  thefe  occafions,  and 
are  fcarce  at  all  heard  of  in  prefcriptioOf  or  to  be 
met  with  in  the  (hops. 

•  To  JUKE.  V.  #1.  X^Jttcter^  Fr.]  i.  To  perch 
upon  any  thing,  as  birda.  a.  JukU»t  ra  Scot- 
land, denotes  ftill  any  complaifance  oy  bending 
of  the  headw-^Two  aoes  travelled;  the  one  laden 
with  oats,  tbe  other  with  monev ;  the  money- 
merchant  was  lb  proud  of  his  tniii,  that  he  went 
jnkhig  and  toffing  of  his  head.    ViBrmmge, 

JUKUM,  a  town  ia  the  ducby  of  Courland. 

JUL,  or  JoL,  a  Gothic  word  fipifytag  ^fiimp* 
tuom  treat;  and  particularly  applied  to  a  religious 
feflival,  firft  amons  tbe  heathens  and  afterwards 
Cbriftians.  B)r  thelatter  it  was  given  to  CHaisr- 
MAS ;  which  is  ftill  known  under  the  name  of 
Jii/,  JuUf  or  Toolf  and  hence  too  January  was  bf- 
the  Saxons  ftyled  Gfii£i,  L  e.  lAtf  Pfi^ShMi/.  A<  this 
ieaft  had  originally  been  dedicated  by  our  hea- 
then anceftors  to  the  fun,  their  fupreme  deity ;  fo 
the  Cbriftians,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the 
minds  of  their  Gentile  brethren,  ordered  ft  ihocki 
be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birtb  of  ChriCfc . 
and  thus  it  has  been  through  ages  a  fieaft  of  joy 
and  entertainment.  We  are  mdebted  to  Proce- 
piu|  for  tbe  firft  account  of  this  h^9u 


^    U  X 


(i.)  »  JULAE  It./.  [A  wofd^  Afabic  origl 
nal ;  julapkmh  low  Latin*  jul^  Fr.]  Julap  if  a» 
extemporaneous  form  of  medicine  made  of  finfple 
and  compound  water  fwcelened»  and  ferret  for  a 
▼ebick  to  other  formi  not  fo  eonvcnient-totake 
alone.    Qmmcif^^ 

Behold  this  cordialy«A!^  here* 

With  fpirita  of  balm  and  fhpfMit  fympi  mist 

—If  any  part  of  the  after-bhtb  be  left,  eodeayour 
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pippofed  their  example  to  th^  Pagan  prfdt8»  At 
laft,  however,  when  be  foMod  that  all  other  me- 
thodf  failedt  he  gafe  public. employments  to  the 
moft  cnid  enemies  of  the  Chriftiansy  when  the  d- 
liiet  in  moft  of  the  provinces  were  filled  with  tu< 
miilts  and  feditions,  and  many  of  them  were  put 
to  death.  Htftorians  mention,  that  Julian  attempt- 
ed  to  prove  the  fallehood  of  our  Lord's  predldlioxi 
with'  refped  to  the  teoipke  of  Jerulalem,  by  re. 
bttildifiK  it  \  but  that  all  his  endeavours  ferved 


the  bringing* that  away ;  and  by  good  fudorifics   only  the  more  perfedly  to  verify  it.    See  Jeru- 


and  cordials  expel  the  venom,  and  contemperate 
the  heat  and  acrimony  hjjwhp^  and  eomlSons. 
Wifemanm 

UO  JuLAP,  or  JuLir.    See  Pharmacy. 

JULBACH,  a  town  and  fort  of  Bavaria. 

JULETA,.a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermania. 

I  z .)  JULFA,  an  ancient  city  of  Annenia. 

<aO  J9lfa,New.    See  Ispahan. 

JULFAR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Oman. 

(f.)  JULIA,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Cciar  and 
Cornelia,  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Roman  ladies.  She 


SALBM,  N"  1.  Julian  heing  mortally  wounded  in 
a  battle  with  the  Peraans^  it  isiaid,  that  he  catched 
in  his  hand  fome  of  the  blood  which  flowed  fronn 
his  wound ;  and  ^browiai^  it  towards  heaven, 
criers  ^  Thou  Galiteu  Mi  conquered.*'  But 
Tbeqdoret  relate*,  that  Julian  difcovered  a  dif^ 
ferent  difpofition,  and  employed  hisiaft  memeqt# 
in  csHiTfrJing  with  Maximus  the  philoibpher.  on 
the  dignity  9tlhe  ibuU  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  31.  For  an  account  of  his  reign  aq^ 
expkiitib  ^  CoHSTS&iiTiisoHA,  $-6)  7*    No 


married,  zft,  Cornelius  Ccpio ;  and,  ad,  Pompey,  pruice  was  ever  mora  variouQy  repn&nted  by  dif« 
who  had  an  uncommon  regard  for  her.  She  died  ferent  autboff;  on  which  accooptit  is  dilBcult  to 
in  childbed,  A.  A.  C.  53.  form  a  true  Judgment  of  bis  ^baraaer*    It  muft» 

(i>  3O  JuLiA,the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  was  fa-  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  leamedf 
mous  for  her  accomplifbtflents,  and  iniamoits  for  liberal,  Itipperate,  brave^  vigilant*  and  a  lover  of 
her  lewdneft,  for  which  her  fother  baniflied  her.  juftipe;  but,  on  the.other  hpnd,he  had  apoftatifed 
She  married,  r.  Metellus ;  3.  Agrippa ;  and  3.  Ti-  to  Pagaoifm ;  waa  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  reli« 
berius ;  who  fuiered  her  to  peri(h  for  want.  Her  K^o^)  ^^  was,  in  &Ai*  a  periectttor,  though  not 

of  the  moft  (anguinary  claw.  We  hiive  feveral  of 
his  difcourfes  or  orations ;  fome  of  his  letters ;  ^ 
treatife^-entitled  Uifopi^n^  which  is  ^  iatire  on  xbe 
inhabitants  of  Antioch ;  and  fome  other  piecesi 
all  written  in  an  elegant  ftyler  They  were  pub^ 
liflied  in  Qrcek  and  Latin  by  &ther  fetau  in  i63»f 
io  4to.  and  of  which  Spanbeimius  gave  a  fine  edi* 


her  mo- 


daughter,  Julia,  turned  out  as  bad  as 
tber. 

(4.)  JoLiA  Lex,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  law 
made  by  Julius  Caefar,  A.U.  C.  ^z ;  confirming 
the  privtleges  of  all  Greece;  and  ordaining  that 
the  Roman  niagiftrates  fliooM  aft  tbepeai  judges^ 

&c    There  were  9  other  /»ALr  Ltatt  enafted  in  ,                             , 

the  retgo  of  Auguftus ;  one  ol  which  poniibcd  tkMi  in  folio  in  t^94«    His  moft  famous  work. was 

adultery  witb  death ;  and  another,  ir  maritmiA  that  copipofed  againft  the  Chriftians,  of  whsdi 

ordimbuit  propofed  rewards  to  fuch,  of  a  certain  fome  fragments  are  preferved  in  Cyril's  refi^U^tlpil 

defcriptioo,  as  married,  and  puniflied  celibacy.  It  of  it«                                       ^  .                     . 

alfo  permitted  patricians,  feaators  excepted,  to  in*  (s.)  Jv Lt  an  Alps,  89  extenlive  chain  of  moui|^ 

termarry  with  UUrtmL                     «^  tains  ia  Maritime  Auftria*  between  luly  and  Ger^ 

(5-)  Julia,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep,  maoyt  diiefly  in  the  province  of  Fri^ii.               ^ 

of  Upper  Garcfine^  %i  miles  £S£.  of  Touloule. :  (3.)  Juliah  Calbndar,  that  dependmg  09 

JULIAXIUM  an  ancient  name  of  Jc7LiBas.  and  connected  with  ih^  JuUan  year«  See  Kalcn* 

( I.)  JULIAN,  a  fiunous  Rojman  emperor,  ftyled  d ar,  §  I.  ii. ;  N^  4. 

The  Apostatc,  becaufe  he  profeffed  the  Chril-  (4.)  Julian  Efoch,  the  zra  of  the  inftitutioa 

tian  religion  before  he  afcended  the  -throoe,  but  of  the  Julian  reforoutioQ  of  thq  calendar,  which 


(S*)  JJVi'UN  PtaiOD,  in  chronology,  a  period 
fo  called,  as  being  adapted  to  the  Jnlian  year.  See 


afterwards  openly  embraced  Pagaoifm,  and  en-  began  A»  A.  C«  46. 
deavoured  to  aboliih  Chriftianity.    He  made  no 

ufe  of  violence,  however,  for  this  purpofe ;  but  fo  called,  as  being  adapted  to  the  Jnlian  year, 

behaved  with  a  politic  mildnefs  to  the.Chriftians ;  CHa0N04O6Y»  Index*    It  is  made  to  commence 

recalled  all  who  bad  been  baniihed  on  account  of  before  thp  creation.    Its  prioqps^  ^vantage  licf 

religion  under  Conftaotius ;  and  endeavoured  to  here,  that  the  fame  years  of  the  cycles  of  the  fuo» 

pervert  them  by  his  carefles,  and  by  temporal  ad-  mooot  aii4  iodi&ion,  of  wbigh  three  cycles  it  was 

vantages  cpvered  Aver  by  artful  pr/etenoet:  but  i^ade  jto  confift  l^y  Joiiepl^Scaliger  in  xjSo,  be«^ 

he  prohif>tted  Chriftians  to  ple«4  before  courts  of  longing  to  any  year  of  this  period,  w^l  never  fall 

jnfti^e,  or  to  enioy  any  public  employments.  He  together  again  till  after  the  expiration  of  7980 

even  pr/)hibited  Uieir  teaching  polite  literature ;  years.    Tl^e  is  taken  for  the  firft  year  of  thi# 

well  knowing  the  gnat  advantages  they  drew  from  period  that  which  hafh  the  firft  of  t^e  cycle  of  thf 

profane  authors  in  their  attacks  upon  paganifm  fu9,  the  firft  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the 

an^  irreligion.  Though  he  on  all  occafions  ihow-  firft  of  the  indidion  cycle,  and  fo  reckoning  on, 

^  A  fovereign  contempt  for  the  CbriftiAns,  whom  The  firft  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  is  always,  m  oar 

.he  called  CalUUanj^  yet  he  was  fenfible  of  the  ad-  fyftema  or  phronology,  the  4714th  of  the  Julian 

vantage  they  obt  joined  by  their  virtue  and  the  pu-  period.    To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period 

'ity  of  tt^r  mAnners ;  and  therefo|i^  moeflantly  any  given  year  of  Chrift  a^fwers  to ;  to  thejfiven 

year 
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tetrdfCtiHft  idd  47i3»  ^tun&  (b  Mafiy  years 
of  the  Julian  fmod  wi^e  e^lpSred  A.'D.  t  ^  tfMd 
the  fum  gives  the  year  of  the  Juliafi  period  fetighti 
On  the  cantrary^  haytng  Che  year  of  the  ^wTtfTT 
period  giveD»  to  find  what  y^ar  <tf  Chrift  «iAWM 
thereto :  from  theyehr  of  the  Julian  perM  )^iM 
fahtr;^a-47i3,  and  the  remalMler  will  be  t!te  yellf 
Ibught.  •  '  '^i  '-• 

( 6.)  JtiLiMy  ivf  a  4iat^otar  on  the  S.  of  Pkia* 
tonia»  wherMhIpa  orually  tOMhthac  art  bound 
to  the  fouth  feat.  Lat.  48. 15;  S. 
'  (7.)  JVLiAtlTfiiiR^  the  Hid  account  6Fth«t«lr9 
MablMhed  byjuiitf  G«i<hr>  confifting  of  365^ 
4iy8k  SeeYsAt. 
.    Toti AK*s  Toirii^  a  temt  of  Irebindi  in  Mfcathi 

}ULI£N,  St»  a  nailie  Of  i^tOWtia  <^  FVanbe : " 

I.  JOLiEHy  Sr,  in  the  d«p.  df  Ootrd^OlT)  ^ 
ftdlea  NNB.  ofDijOtt. 

14  ]t;ti^£'N«  8r,  HI  the  6e^.  of 'Jom,  yvMlM 
4bd  A  half  SSWVo^Orgelet,  and  i8:8;of  Lona  U 
iaimier.      -  ;    J  -*.    -       -  • 

3.  J^Lftif^S^lii  Che  dep.t)f  Mont  BkRC^  tela 
Shvoy,  5  miteaSW.  of  6enfevi. 
'  4*  JvLiEli,€tHn  the  dep.«fRhdll^tnid  Loire, 
10^  mil^a  £$£.  t^  St  Stienne>  and  a  K»  tff  :%&• 
itenay.-'  • .  f  •  .  ,   .  . . 

r,  JVbttNtSr,  in  the  dep.  of  theUlspef  Vfeime 
Aid-ei^devatit  provl  of  Lrmofin,  ti  ttttetf  W.  of 
LlMoiget.     w»  •  J  o  '    .   .  .1 

2  6.  J«tiiJf»  St,  i>B  CitA^TioiL,i0  the  d*p.  of 
Vpptr  Lohtv  ^  thdea  and  a  half  £.'of  Ptry  ai  V%- 
jUj^e*-    •  .      :  .        .  •  •     -. 

"^  >/  JtiiaM>  Srftt  Qm^f  m  thedep.of  SMM 
god  Loi>ey  4  milea  and  a  half  S.  Oi  Ch^ollM^  and 
9  *NE.  of  Mafcignyx  -■       *  "'  ' '  • 

•    ^.'  JOiiJBNi  Si't'Bt  JflONrabRiEK't  ia  the  d^p* 
ofVftf-,  9miIeaNW,of  Barjola.    - 
^  $.  }vLiBM»  St,  x>a  Vouviil-KSi  f*  th«*#^ 
<f  LotverLoffe/^teilesanda  half  SS£.of  Chat^u* 
Manti  and  so  NNE^  of  Nantes^-    • 

10.  JuLiEit,  St»  Du  SAVLTy  in  the  dep«  Hf 
T6nne/aM1&t^pro^.  of  Burgundy,  bKween  ttvo 
tiH)ttntain8»  coif^^red  wttkhtines^  near  the  Yonnej 
6  rnile^  NW*  6f  Joigny,  and  xo  milea^Mfd  a  half 

K  rfBefts. ■ "     • 

"   Hi  Ji>jt«w>St,  tn  CHAMf  ^tviti  iti  thedefh 
of  the  Higher  Alps,  6  miles  Ni  of  Gap; 
1  u-  JOUBH,  St,  K^^  ^vinXfln  the  dep-  of  the 
Dr6me»  4  mt)ea'KWt<orDi6.- '  "-'  ^" 

zi.  JuLiEN,  St,  L'Ars,  in  the  d^,  of  Vtoimo» 
S  muca  W.  of  ^htfavi^y,  ahfl  7  miles  Imda  half 
S«  t)f  Poitiers* 

14.  Jt^LXEti,  IBt,  tB  'Fahcok,  ifi  the  d^  of 
Ciilvados,  6  miles  SW^  of  LifieUx,  aad  x8  £SB.  of 

Caerf.  

is»  Jotiiir,5f,  st^a  GaaONHB,inlh<^d«p»of 
tr^p6r  Garonne.  3  milfes  SW.  of  Rie&xV  ^mi  at 
!N£.  of  St  Giiudens. 

th.  JvtiXMy  St,  S9k  ItEtssovsB,  in  the  dep. 
^f  the  Ah),  la  toties  NKW.  of  Boure  en  Brtfle, 
%nd  7  miles  ai^i  a  half  E.'of  Poftt  de  V&px< 

(x.)  JULIERS,  a  ei^^eva^t  ducHy  of  Qei^any 
ifi  Weftphalia,  now  annexed  to  mnc»,  and  in* 
iRh'ded  lii  the  dep.  of  the  Roen  It  ^M  dttided 
^et#teh  thofe  bf  th€  Roer  and  the  EifiM  iti  X796. 
ft  18  ieated  betveeti  the  Maeie  and  the  Rhine,  and 
Vas  bounded  hy  Pruffian  Gaelderjaod  60  the  TTk 


by  the  elcAorate  of  Triert  on  tfaa  8.  Vy  that  of 
Cologne  00  the  £•  ^d  by  tbt  NctbarlMa  on  tlie 
W.  It  11  abovt  6%  miles  loot»  Mnd  30  braad; 
Idd  hboondi  In  dxttle^  xom,  and  fibe  ttieado«rs» 
and  is  veil  Ibf^^d  with  wood ;.  but  it  ii  moft 
remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of  liorfet»  and  woad 
for  dying,  whidi  it  gathered  here  in  abundance. 
Tfa«  €hl«r  tOiMii  are  J^lters,  Aix-la  Cha^lk,  Da- 
fen,  Munfter,  Eiffel,  Bedbour,  Wefinburgb,  aad 
liliiieren* 

<a.)  JttLTBfti,  a  ^yof  Franbe,  lttecapiul<tf 
the  above  duchy*  Some  think  it  was  Ibtonded  br 
Julhis  C«far  or  Julia  Agr)ppina ;  but  this  is  qud'. 
tioned  by  others,  l)ecaule  it  is  not  mentioned  be^ 
fore  AhtOhitit^s  Itioeriry  and  ThM>dofi^'s  tables. 
The  town  is  fkiall  but  well  fortified,  and  oeady 
biriit  \  the  hooflet  are  of  briek,  aud  the  fh-eets  broad 
and  regular.  The  citadet  is  large  and  very  ftrobg, 
containing  a  palace  of  the  andent  du%es»  and  a 
fpaciou»  ^tttsi.  ft)  the  fuhui1>s  there  is  (or  was) 
ii  'ftidnatte^y  of  Carthuflatis*  nobly  ^endowed  by 
federal  dums  of  Juliers,  The  town  is  hot  poor- 
tf  ihhabited,  though  th«y  have  a  fiijb  woollen  na- 
ntifkd^ry,  4SnA  another  of  hnet).  II  ^as  taken  by 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nafiou  in  z(io»  and  by  the 
S^ifliXrds  til  X6S2<  It  was  furrendered  ^  difae- 
tion  t^  the  Pretith  vnd^  Pfchegni,  on  the  9th 
O^.  I794»  a^a  battle  fought  hear  it  on  the  6tb, 
whefein  the  Auftrians  loft  at>ove,40oo  men  killed 
hitd  wounded,  and  800  prifoners.  There  were  6 
p^es  of  ckmion,  and  50*000  lb.  «f  powder  in  the 
arfenal.  Tuliers  is  %$  miles  W.  of  Cologne,  and 
5^7  ^;  of  Liege.  It  is  (bated  on  the  Rdler.  JLoo. 
6.4.E'    Lat*59.55.N. 

'    JULIOMAGUS,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now  Akoebs. 
JtJLIOPOtsIS,  an  ancietfttiown  cf  Bithynia, 
Cfippofed  by.'fio^e  to'be  the  fatne  With  TAasus. 

JuljIO  wrtAWh.  SceRowAHO.'N**!, 
' '  JULIS).  ^*%oWn  of  the  ifle  of  Coos,  £imons  for 
beitig  the  oirthpTaoe  of  Simohides.  Its  walls  were 
all  of  marble, '(Pifif:Uv.  c.  ri.),  and  there  are  ftifl 
parts  of  liuffe^mdnamentl  of  its  ancieht  ^leodour 
remaining  entire^  above  x  a  feet  high. ' 

<t.)  jULItJSi  the  fumame  of  a  celebrated  pa- 
tridan  fiimily.  in  Rome,  who  oHitned  tbeir defcent 
fronl  lo  t^t  the  fon  of  JEneas.  They  were  brought 
to  RbAebtTtoffiutua,  Wft<?ie  they  ibon  enjoyed 
-tMe  hi^Reft  ofiices  in  the  republic,  which  was  at 
lift  oi'ettuw^d  by  one  of  th«n.  The  Cjesaes 
'Hftrk  a  branch  of  the  Julian  ftimily. 
'  "(ll)  Putius  C^SAE.    See  Cjesak,  N^  r. 

(3O  JuLiua  I.  pope  df  Rome,  fucceedied  Mafk, 
A.  D.  33^.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ItflrtoRig  and 
piety.  Sbihe  of  his  letters  are  extant.  He  lent 
legates  to  the  council  of  Sardis;  and  fuppdftedthe 
caufe  of  Athanafius.    He  died  in  35 1. 

(4^.)  Junus  U.  (Julian  de  Ik  Rovere)^  ptife,  re- 
rt\afkahVs  for  his  warlike  difpofition,  and  his  toli- 
ticalneg6ciation8:;by  the  latter,  he  engaged  (he 
j^rincipal  jJOwers  of  Europe  to  league  with  hhh. 
againft  the  republic  of  Venice,  called  the  Le»g»  ^ 
Camtra^i  in  1508^.  Tb«  Venetians  having  por- 
chafed  peace  b^  t\^t  cefiion  of  part  af  Romania, 
Jijlius  turned  his  arAis  againlt  Lewis  XH.  king  df 
Prance,  atHd  appeared  h»  perfon,  armed  cap-a^iee, 
at  the  (lege  of  "MirandoU )  which  he  took  by  aT- 
fauH  iD  15x2.  But  proceoding  to  excommfK^icate 

£ewli» 
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Lewifl^  thfe  ktog  vMy  liirn«d:kii^«M;  mttpons 
agxtnft  Ibib^  by  catttog  a  ^eoecBlcQwifU  at  Pila : 
at  whicb  tlK^  pope  Ttfi&g  to  aflpni)  «iA.(Mlared 
to  be  fufpended  from  the  noly  fee ;  and  Lewis » in 
hU  ttuDt  eBcammunicated  ths.  |tape>  who  i^td 
foon  aftor  in  151s.  He  built  the  faniioitt  chlttch 
of  8t  Peter  aH  Romc^  and  'waa^  patroo  of  ihe  po- 
lite aftt. 

(5«)  Jtitivs  Pollux.    See  Polloz,  N^  4.' 

(6.)  Jtfuos>  St*.    Stt  AAaoit^rSr.    - 

(7.)  JuLiva  Vicus,  fli  incieftt  geognphf;.  a 
town  of  the  Nenctts.  in  Gallia.  Bdgica^  fitaated 
between  the  Tres  Taberoae  and  Noviomagus, 
now  caHed  OaaMtAsHBrMy  wbi<;b.  fee.  Lon.  8. 
rj.  £.    Lat.  49. 12.  N. 

JULIUSBj&RGy  A  t^wB  of  Sifefia,  10  Oeh. 

JULLIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Rhone  and  LoRe»  5  imlee  N.  of  ViilefiraAcbe. . 

JVlSlOf  a  town  of  Sweden  in  WeOsnaaia* 

(M  lULUS,  a  name  of  Ascamuts* 

(|L)  luLus,  a^foo  of  Afcanius,  bommLafini- 
urn.  In  the  fucocfiion  to  the  kingdom^  Alba, 
iEneaa  Sf Ivius^  the  ion  of  jfineat  and  l<avinia» 
wat  prefened  to  him.  He  was,  howewr,  made 
chief  prieft. 

(in.)  luLUs,  in  entomology;  a geous  of  infieda 
of  the  order  aptera*  The  licet  are  very  numerous, 
being  00  each  fide  twice  as  many  aa  the  fegments 
of  the  body  \  the  aptenns  are  moniltfiDrm ;  there 
are  two  articulated  palpi  $  and  the  body  is  of  a 
femicyliodrical  form.  There  a^  ieveral  fpecies. 
See  Piau  CXCIV. 

I.  IvLUs  sABOLOsvt,  is  of  an  afiien  colour, 
fmoolb,  and  Ibmetimes  has  two  k>ngitudinal 
bands  c^  a  don.<:oloor  upon  its  back.  The  body 
is  compofed  of  about  60  fegOKOts,  which  appeav 
doable  ;  one  part  of  the  fegment  being  quite 
fmootb,  the  other  charged  with  longitudinal  (tria^ 
fet  very  clole  together,  which  cauibs  the  cylindric 
body  -of  the  infea  to  appear  interceded  alternate- 
ly with  fmooth  and  ftriated  fegments.  Sach  feg. 
ment  gives  riie  to  two  pair  of  feet,  which  -makes 
140  or  140  feet  on  each  fide.  Thefe  feet  are 
flender,  (hort,  and  white.  The  anteons  are  very 
fliort,  and  cottM  of  fi^ie  rings.  TheJnfed,  when 
touched,  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  fpiral  form*,  £9  that 
its  feet  are  inwards,  but  yet  turned  towards  the 
ground,  ft  is  found  together  with  the  following 
fpeciee*  to  which  it  bears  a  refembbuice,  though  it 
is  much  larger, 

a.  luLus  TSRRCSTRis,  is  a  fmall  fpedes,  ha* 
ving  on  each  fide  loo  very  ftiort  cloiely  fet  feet. 
The  body  is  cylindrically  round,  oonfifting  of  50 
fegments,  each  of  which  gives  rife  to  two  pair  of 
feet ;  by  which  means  the  <eet  ftand  two  and  two 
by  the  fide  of  each  other,  ^  that  between  every 
two  there  is  a  little  more  fpace.  Its  colonr  ia 
blacktfh,  and  the  animal  is  very  finooth.  It  ia 
met  with  under  ftones,  and  in  the  earth. 

*  JULUS.  «./.  1.  JiUy  Jhwtr.  %.  Jtiius, 
Mx^,  among  botanifts,  denotes  thofe  loag  worm* 
like  tufts  or  palms,  as  they  are  called,  in  willows, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  grow  out,  and 
hang  pendular  down,  from  haceis,  walnot-treet, 
&c     MilUr. 

(X.)  *  JULY.  »./  [Julius,  Ut.jtdilet,  Fr.] 
The  flaodth  ancieoUy  caUed  ^wn$iluy  or  the  ith 
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froaft  Mnr^'f  named  Jj^y  In  honour  oi  yuUm 
OJm-i  th«  1th  mfx^hpm.  January.— yWy  % 
jffoM  have.diawB  ia  a  jaqket  of  light,. yeliow^ 
eating  ehgciies,  witb  his  face  aodljpfoqii.ftmhumt. 
Peacham, 

(a*)  J«liif».  the  «i9ith  during  .whiph  the  fua 
enters  the  fign  Iieo«  N^irk.  APt9!\y  firfl  gave  thia 
pumth  the  name  of  3^,.  afrer  J^ius  CsiSu-»  who 
was  hpni  in  it^  Op  the  jiftth  ^py  of  tt^is  montb 
the  dog-days  are  oDoamgDly  f\]ppoied  to  begin  | 
wheOf  acctNfding  to  Hip{¥K:rates  and  PKny,  the 
fea  boils,  wine  turns  four,  'dPg«  go  mad,  the  bil^ 
is  tncreafed  and  irritatedf  and  all  apiipalf  decline 
and  languifli* 

Jult-Flowbrb.    See  CnaiHAKTitV!^*  I?iak* 

THUS,  GlLLY*rLOWSR,  RBd  fiESPBRIS. 

•JUMART.  «./.  CFrencb.]T~Mwief  and>T 
marts,  the  one  from  the  mixlwe  of  an  afs  ana  a 
mare,  the  other  from  the  mixtttre  of  a  bull  and  a* 
mars,  are  frequent.    Locke^ 

•  JUMBLE.  »./.  [from  the  verb.]  Confufed 
miiOlire;  violent  and  confufed 'agijUtiop«^-Uad 
the  world  been  ooagmctited  frem  that  fuppofed 
fortuitous  jumble^  this  hypothefis  bad  b^n  t^Je- 
rable.  GAmvi/i^.— What  hankk  here  is  made  of 
ecclefiaftioal  revenues,  aa  it  ^ey  wese  all  alieilited 
with  equal  juftice.    £w(^.  ^    ^       - 

(x.)  *  To  Jumble,  v.  a*  {y^  Ckiucirtjpfikire^ 
from  comblti^lSt.SJkhmer.}  To  mi|i  vip^ntly  ip4 
confiifedly  together^—PedbBsand  humours  may 
he  Jumbled  and  difguifed ;  but  oaturei  like  quick* 
filver«  will  sever  be  kitted.  VBfinmgf<^^  verbal 
concordance  leads  Bot  alwaysto.  teats  of  the  fmn 
meaning ;  and  one  may  obfem e»  how  apt  ^at  ia 
to  jumbU  together  paoagea  of  Sonpture,  apd 
theseby  difturb  the  true  meaning  of  holy  Scrip- 
taite*    Lceke. 

Writing  is  but  juft  lika  diceg 
And  ludcyjnains  make  people  vrife  s 
'  And  yam^^'i/ words,  if  fortune  throw 'eOt  ^ 
Shall,  wellas  Dryden,  fiorm  a  poem*   .  *  Pmr. 
—4s  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  tranquillity,  tor 
believe  that  all  things  were  cnsatedy  and  are  or* 
dered  for  the  beft,  than  that  the  vniverie  is  mem 
bungling  and  blundering  ;  all  iU-fiivouredly  cob- 
led  and  fumbied  together  by  the  uoguided  aglU* 
tioii#nd  ndcihuffiea  of  matter?  Berttby^:^ 
How  tragedy  and  comedy  embmce. 
How  farce  and  epic  get  %jmMed  race*     P§pi» 
•—That  the  univerih  was  formed  by  a  fortuitoua  ' 
concourfe  of  atoms,  I  will  bo  more  believe*  than 
that  the  aocidentaly^miiiftiif  of  the  elpbabet  would 
fidi  into  a  moft  iogeaioua  tieatile  of  phSof<>phy. 

(».)  ♦  Tq  JtTMiLB.  «. «.  To  be  agitated  toge* 
ther.^They  will  all  meetand/iMi^  together  lot^ 
peried  harmony.    Smt'ifi* 

JUMELLA,  a  town  of  Spaioy  in  Moxcia* 

JUM£LI4t>  a  town  of  Ptaitex,  in  the  dep.  o£ 
Maine  and  Lolie^  6  miles  S.  of  Bauge,  and  ij  N» 
ofSaumur. 

JUMELLIERS,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  dep. 
of  Maine  and  Loire,  i^h  ">i^  8SW.  Angers* 

*  JUMENT. «./.  [jmun^  Vr.jumemtusm^  Wl\ 
Beaft  of  burthen.— /tfmm//,  as  horfes,  oxen,  and 
aifes,  have  no  erodatioo  qr  b^lohlag*    Hrett*. 

JUMIEGEi  a  town  of  Francei  m  the  dep.  of 

the 
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the  Lower 'Setnct  dud  UUe  prov.  of  Kormandv. 
I  has  a  celebrated  Benedidine  abbey,  and  is 
feated  on  the  Setne,  12  miles  SW.  of  Rouen, 
and  77  KW.  of  Parii.  Loo.  o.  55.  £•  Lat.  49. 
35.  N». 

JUMILHAC*  a  towo  of  France,  id  the  dep.  of 
Dordogne,  0  miles  N.  of  Eludeoi]. 

JtJMMOO»'«  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahoret 
76  miles  N£.<>f  Lahore^  and  %9s  NW.  of  Delhi. 
Lon.  73.  4o«  £•  Lat.  31. 54.  N. 
'  JUMNAH,  a  large  river  of  Hiodooftao  Proper, 
which  rifesto  the  MW.  of  Delhi,  waters  that 
capital,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Agra,  and  joins  the 
Ganges  about  10  miles  Mow  Benares. 

(i.)  *  JUMP.  aJv.  Ezaaiy ;  nicely.  Obfolete. 
-^AU  ihould  be  abfolutely  good,  as  hitting  yMM 
that  indivifible  pomt  or  center  wherein  goodnels 
confifteth.    H^ker*-^ 

But  fince  iolump  upon  this  bloody  queftion, 
You  from  the  Folack  wars,  and  you  from  £og* 

land, 
Are  here  arriT'd.  Sbak. 

MT<elf  the  white  to  draw  the  Moor  aprt. 
And  oriog  him /mr^,  when  he  may  Camo  find 
Soliciting  his  wile;  Sbak. 

(«0  *  JoMr.  »./  [from  the  irerb.]   t.  The  aft 
of  jumping ;  a  leapj  a  ilupw^^The  fureft  way  for 
» learner  is,  not  to^  advance  by  Jwi^  and  laige 
ftrides.    Luke*    a.  A  lucky  chance.*^ 
Our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  »'iM^  Sbak* 

3-  [Af^  Fr.J  A  waiftooat ;  a  khid  of  loofe  or 
limber  ftays  worn  by  fickly  ladies^-* 

The  weeping  eaflbck  icar'd  into  9ijw^ 
A  fign  the  pre&yter's  worn  to  the  ftump. 

Ouivolaitd. 
(1.)  •  JVJvMF.  «.«.    To  pais  by  a  leap;  to 
pafs  eagerly  or  carelefidy  over.— 

Here,  upon  this  bank -and  ihelTe  of  time, 
Vft*diwnp  the  life  to  come.  Shak. 

(s.)  ^  To  Jump.  «.  n.  [fumpei^  Dutch«]  i.  To 
leap ;  to  (kip )  to  more  without  ftep  or  fliding^"^ 
Kot  the  worft  of  the  three  hoxjum^s  twelve  foot 
and  An  half  by  the  fquare*  Shak^^ 
The  herd  eomtjmmfmg  by  me^ 
-  And  fearlefs  quench  their  thirft,  while  I  look  on. 
And  take  me  for  their  fiellow-«itizens*  Jhy^tn* 

So  have  I  feen  from  Severn's  brink, 
A  flock  of  geefe/^M  down  together. 

Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  would  fink, 
And  fwimming  never  wet  a  feather.  Smtift. 
•^Candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  entertain 
the  court  vritb  a  dance 00  the  rope;  and  whoever 
jump4  the  btgheft  fucceeds  in  the  office.  GulUvern 
a;  To  leap  fuddoily.—One  Peregrinus/iM^i  in- 
to a  fiery  fiinuioe  at  the  Olympic  games,  only 
to  fliow  the  company  how  far  bis  vanity  could 
carry  him.  Coiiur.'^We  fee  a  little,  prefume  a 
great  deal,  and  fojtm^  to  the  conclufioo.  SfteS. 
^.  To  }olt.r-The  ooiie  of  the  prancing  borfes, 
and  of  tbejwt^g  chariots.  NaJb.  iii.  s«  4*  To 
agree;  totally;  to  Join.— * 

Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  cfacomftance 
'  Of  pbice,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  andyviR/, 
That  I  am  Viola.  Shak; 

Ia  feme  ibct  it  /MMi  with  my  humour. 
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But  though  they/M^  not  on  a  juft  aoooiin^ 

Yet  do  they  all  confirm  a  IVirkifli  fleet.    SAaJt, 

Becaufi!  i  will  not /Hin»  with  conimon  ^Hriti. 

Shak 
---Herrin  peactonce  be/toiMtf  not  withLipfias. 

Never  did  trufty  iquire  with  knight. 
Or  knight  wiCh  fquire,  e'er/am^  moreiigiit. 

nawW/w.. 

This  fluywa  how  perfedly  the  romp 

And  commonwealth  in  natmre /foi^.  HttMhrm* 

Good  witsytM^y  and  mine  dbenmibler  of  the 

two.  Jtfbfr. 

Good  new,  how  your  devottona  Jwm^  with 

mine !  I>fjda. 

—I  am  happier  for  finding  our  judgmeBta/ssf/ 

in  the  motion.    Pope. 

JUNAGUR,  a  town  and  fort  of  Hindooftan, 

in  Guzerat,  170  miles  SW.  of  Amedabad.    Lon. 

69.  54*  E.    Lat.  SI.  50.  N. 

JUNCAL,atownof  Chili,  50  m.  K.ofCopiapa 

JUNCALAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  <tep.  of 

the  Upper  Pyrenees,  t%  miles  S.  of  Tarbea* 

*  JUNCATE, «./.  [pmcade^  Fr.  mkneata^  lu- 
lian.l    I.  Cheeiecake;  a  kind  of  fweetnoeat  of 
euros  and  fogar.    a*  Any  delicacy.-* 
A  goodly  table  of  pure  ivory. 
All  fpread  miih  jimcates*  Spemfir* 

With  ftories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fur  Mab  thtjwuates  eat.  *    MMtmu 

|.  A  furtive  or  private  entertainment.  It  ia  now 
improperly  written  junket  in  this  ienfe,  which 
alone  remains  mu6h  m  uie.    See  Junkit. 

JUNCI  LariDBi,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
given  by  authors  to  a  fpectes  of  fofiile  coral,  of 
die  tubutaria  kind,  and  compofed  of  a  coogciies 
of  finall  tubules,  which  are  ufually  round  and 


ftriatedwithuu    See  P/a/r  CXCV. 
JUNCO,  a  river  of  Africa,  on  the  Graun  Coaft. 

•  JUNCOUS.  adj.  IfwKeus,  Lat.]  Full  of 
bulruflies. 

•  JUNCTION.  «./.  Ijanmmt,  Fr.]  Union; 
ooalition.^Upon  the  yan^m  of  the  two  corps, 
our  fpies  dilcovered  a  great  cloud  of  duft.  AdSfenu 

(i.J  •  JUNCTURE.  «./.  [yioiflarw,  Lat.]  i. 
The  une  at  which  two  things  are  joined  tc^gether. 
— There  may  be  ingredients  of  a  more  fiibtHe  na- 
ture, which  being  extremely  little  may.ctcape 
unheeded  at  thtJtPBffwrt  of  the  difiillatory  vefiels, 
though  never  fo  caiefully  luted.  Bofle»  a*  Joint; 
articulation.— She  has  made  the  back-bone  of  fe- 
veral  vertel»r«»  as  being  lefs  in^danger  of  breaking 
than  if  they  weroaU  one  entire  bone  without  tho& 
griftlyyiM&nRr.  AfoiVd— All  other  animnla  have 
tranfverie bodies;  and  though  fome  dorailetbcm- 
ielves  upon  their  hinder  l^s  to  an  npright  poA 
ture,  yet  they  cannot  endure  it  long,  neither  are 
the  figures  or  junBurest  or  order  of  their  bones, 
fitted  to  fuch  a  pofture.  Ha/r.  3.  Union  |  amity. 
-*Nor  are  the  fobereft  of  them  ib  apt  for  that 
devotional  compliance  and  iwSure  of  hearty 
which  I  defire  to  bear  in  thole  holy  offices  to  be 
performed  with  me.  Kh^  Ckarks*  4*  A  critical 
point  or  article  of  time. — By  this  profc£Bon  i& 
thsLtjtmffwe  of  time,  they  bid  farewel  to  all  tbc 
pleanires  of  this  li£e.  ^i^^^^When  any  law 
does  juot  conduce  to  the  public  iaiety,  but  i& 
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fame  extraordiiiaryyifliiJlivv/,  the  vtrj  obienratioQ    aromatic  flavour, 
of  it  would  endanger  the  communityt  that  law 
ought  to  be  laid  afleep*    Addifin* 

UO  JuMCTURB.    See  Joint. 

(3.)  JuvcTuax»  in  oratory,  id  a  part  of  cdm- 
pofitiooy  particularly  recommended  by  Quintilian, 
and  denotes  tuch  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
vowels,  confooaiits,  and  fyllables,  in  the  connec- 
tion of  words,  with.regard  to  their  found,  as  will 
render  the  pronunciation  molt  eafy  and  pleafantt 
and  beft  promote  the  harmony  of  the  fentence^ 
Thus  the  coalition  of  two  vowels,  occafiooing  an 
hollow  and  obfcure  found,  and  lil^ewife  of  Tome 
confonaptiy  teodermg  it  harih  and  rough,  fhould 
be  avoided :  nor  (hould  the  fame  fyllabte  be  re- 
peated at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words,  be- 
caufe  the  found  becomes  hereby  har/h  and  un- 
plealant.  The  5tb  line  of  Virgil's  j£neid  is  an 
example : 

Arma  virumque  cano^  Troja  ptifrimits  ab  orh, 

JUKCULAM,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Java,  55 
miles  SSW.  of  Batavia.  Lon.  105. 15.  £.  Lat.  6. 
JO.  S* 

JUKCUS,  the  RUSH,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
chis  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  5th  order,  Tripelatoide^e,  The  calyx 
ishexaphyllous;  there  is  no  corolla;  thecapfule 
ii  unilocular.  There  are  many  fpecies,  whfch  are 
univerially  known,  being  verv  troublefome  weeds, 
and  difficult  to  be  eradicate^. 

I.  JuNCUS  ACULUS,  the  marine  rujh^  and 

1.  JONCVS  CONGLOMERATUS,  the  round-heod^ 
td  ruk,  are  planted  with  great  care  on  the  banks 
of  the  fea  in  Holland,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
wafhing  away  the  earth  ;  which  would  otherwife 
be  removed  every  tide,  if  it  were  not  for  the  roots 
of  thofe  rufiies,  which  fatten  very  deep  in  the 
eround,  and  mat  themfelves  near  the  furface,  in 
mch  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  earth  clofely  toge- 
ther. Therefore,  whenever  the  inhabitants  per- 
ceive that  the  roots  of  thefe  rufhes  are  deltroyed, 
they  are  very  afliduous  in  repairing  them.  In 
fummer,  when  the  ruflies  are  rully  grown,  they 
are  cut  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  are  driea, 
and  afterwards  carried  into  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  where  they  are  virrought  into  balkets,  and 
feveral  other  nfeful  things,  which  are  freq^nt- 
ly  fent  into  England.  Thefe  fpecies  do  not  grow 
fo  ftrong  in  this  country  as  oi\  the  Maefe,  whet^ 
they  fometimes  arrive  at  the  height  of  4  feet  and 
upwards. 

3.  JUNCUs  EFFUsus,  <ht  fift  n^.  The  pith 
of  this  fpecies  and  the  Con(^lomiratus  is  ufed 
for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rufli-lights.  See  Can- 
dle, J  10.    , 

4.  JvHCVs  oTiOZArvSt  Jktfiet  rujbf  or  earned j 
hayy  is  fometimes  brougbt  from  Turkey  and  Ara- 
bia, tie4  up  in  |>undles  about  a  foot  long.  Tl^ 
lU)k,  in  (hape'and  colour,  fomewhat  refembles  a 
harley-ftraw ;  it  is  full  of  fungous  pith  like  that  of 
our  commoi;  ruflies:  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
wheat,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  leveral  coats, 
as  in  the  reed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  carnation 
colour,  ftriped  with  a  lighter,  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfedion,  has  a  hot  bitterifh, 
not  unplcafant,  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  very  fira- 
rant  finell :  by  long  keeping  it  lofct  gteary  its 
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Diililled  with  wato",  it  yields 
a  con0derable  quantity  of  eflbntial  oil.    It  was 
formerly  often  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic^  . 
and  in  obftrudions  of  the  vi&era,  &c.  but  is  very 
Uttle  employed  ^t  prefent. 

JUNDGEH,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia. 

Ci.)  •  JUNE.  «./  (Jttw,  Fr.  Junhu^  Lat.]  The 
fixth  month  from  January.— Jiwr^  is  drawn  in  a 
mantle  of  dark  green.    Pcacbam* 

(a.)  JuM^,  [Lat.  Jiwia.l  is  derived  by  fome  from 
Juno.  Ovid,  in  the  6th  book  of  his  Fajht  makes 
the  goddefs  fay, 

Junius  ^  no/Iro  nomine  nomen  babet* 
Others  rather  derive  xtajunioribusy  this  being  for 
young  people  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  o)d 
ones: 

Junius  efljuvenumf  qui  fitit  ante  fenum* 
In  this  month  is  the  fummer  folflice,  and  the  fun 
enters  Cancer. 

JUNE  RE,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Bangala. 

JUNE VILLE,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep.  of' 
Ardennes,  7^  miles  N.  of  Rethel. 

(i.)  JUNGERMAN,  Godfrey,  a  learned  Ger- 
man, who  publiflied  a  good  edition  of  Julius  Pol- 
lux, and  other  works.  He  died  at  Henau,  in  i6io. 

(1.)  Jungbrman,  Lewis,  brother  of  Godfrey, 
a  good  botanift,  who  wrote  (everal  tra^s  on  bota- 
ny and  natural  htftory.  He  died  at  Altorf,  in  1653. 

JUNGERMANNIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of ^ 
the  natural  order  of  alg«,  in  the  cryptogamia 
clafs  of  plants.  The  male  flower  is  peduncula- 
ted, and  naked ;  theanthera  quadrivalved :  the  fe- 
male flower  is  feflile,  naked,  with  roundifh  feeds. 
There  are  ao  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britain,  grow- 
ing  in  woods  and  fliady  places,  by  the  fides  of 
ditches,  &c.  Many  of  them  are  beautiful  objeds 
for  the  microfcope. 

JUNGIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  polvga- 
mia  fegregatae  order,  in  the  fyngenefia  clau  of 
plants ;  the  common  receptacle  is  cbafly ;  the  pe- 
rianthium  three  flowered ;  the  florets  tubular,  two 
lipped;  the  exterior  lip  llgvlate ;  the  interior  one 
bipartite. 

JUNGNAH,  a  town  and  lordihip  of  Saabia» 
belonging  to  the  Pr.  of  Furftenberg,  U  miles  W. 
of  Buchan,  and  40  S.  of  Stuttgard. 

JUNG'S  Head,  a  cape  on  the  £.  of  Zealand. 

JUNIA  Lex  SAca'ATA,  a  law  made  by  L.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  the  firft  tribune  of  the  people,  A. 
U:C.  a6o,  that  the  perfons  of  the  tribunes  flioutd 
be  inviolable  \  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  from 
the  confuls  to  the  tribunes;  and  that  no  fenator 
fhould  exerdfe  the  oflice  of  a  tribune. 

JUNiATTA,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  is 
fohned  by  the  union  of  3  lai^ge  ftreams,  that  rife 
in  the  Allegany  mountains.  It  falls  into  the  Suf- 
quehanna,  xo  miles  NW.  of  Harriiburg;  and  is 
navigable  by  boats  almoft  to  its  foorce. 

JUNILIUS,  a  bifliopof  Aitnria,  who  flouriflied 
in  the  dth  century,  and  vrrote  two  books  on  the 
Divine  Law,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

•  JUNIOR;  adj*  [juaiory  Lat.]  Otie  younger 
than  another.—    - 

The  fbolst  mj  juniors  by  a  year. 

Are  tortured  with  fufpenfe  and  fear.  S^ift. 
—According  to  the  nature  of  men  of  years,  I  was 
repining  at  the  rife  of  my  Jmiorst  *^d  unequal 
dUtribotion  of  wealth.    Tatier* 
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.  JOKIOW,  a  town  of  ^oVaiidy  in  ^vaclaw.  ceeded  by  large  oval  brown  bettbs.    It  Is  a  ts- 

.  (I.)*.  JUNIPEU,  n*/,ij)iBiperuj,  Latin. J  A  tree,  tive  of  Spam  and  |taly. 

•*-A  dyfter  may  be  made  p£<  the  comtaoif  decoc-        6.  JiiniperuI  Oxvcedrus,  the'Spanifh  jmi- 

tiofi«,  or  of  mallows,  bay^^.^and  y^^r  berriea^^  p^r,  rifea  from  lo  to  15  feet  high,  cfcfely  brancb- 

v^ith  oil  of  linfeed.    Wifiman.  ed  from  the  bottom  to  top^  iravm^  ifiort,  aw!. 

(ff.)  JuNipaR.TREE.  >  A  genus  of  tbenionadel-  fhaped,  fpreading  leaves  by,ihrees,  arid  fmalldia 


JUNJPER]LJ3»  J^iaowier,  belonging,  tft 

fhe  monoecia  eUfe  of  plants;  and  id  the, natural 
method  ranking-uvder  tne  5i(i.order^  C^nifer^e. 
7he  onalfr  amentpgi  is  ^  calyx  of  fcales;  .there  ia 
ro  corolla;  three  ftamtna,  the  female  .calyx  tp-t 
partite ;  there  ape  tbf eepetjtls,  and  iis  many  II y les  • 
tiie  berry  is  trifpermous-,  and  equal  by  means  of 
fhree^tubercleaof  the  indurated  calyx  adhering 
toit. 

^i.  Ji^Ntpti^vs  Barbad£Ns;s,  with  leaves  all 
Imbricated,  four  ^ays,  the  younger  ones  ovate^ 
the  elder  acute. 

1.  JVNlPBRUS'BlR^VDJ^^Af  the  hermudian 
ledoTj  growa  so  or.  jo  feet'b\gii«,  has  fmall  acute 
.^aves  by  threes  belowy  ti^e  upper  .ones  awl-Aiap- 
^1  acute^  and  decurrenv ,  by  pairs  or  fours, 
fpreading  outward,  and  .dioecious  flowers,  fucr 
ceeded  by  purpliih  berriea.  It  is  a  native  of  Ber- 
mudSf. 

5.JoNiPSRUsCviNfiNSis,ba&leavesde<rurrent^ 
imbricate)  expanding,  crowded,  the  ftem  leaves 
threefold,  the  branch  leaves  fourfold. 
.  4t  JuNiPtRUs  CoMMC7Nts,  thf  common  jum- 
per, grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain 
upon  dry  barren  co^nmoaay  where  it  feldom  rifes 
above  the  height  of  a  low  (hrub.  Mr  Bvelyn  af-. 
Aires  us,  that  *'  the  juniper,  though  naturally  of ' 
the  growth  of  England^  is  very  little  known  in 
lAany  parts  of  the  country :  for  it;  grows  natural- 
ly  only  in  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  land 5  and,  where 
the  foU  i«  oppofite  to  this,  the  plant  is  rarely 
found.  Thofe  who  have  been  ufed  |o  fte.it  in  its 
wild  ftate,  on  (kndy  barren  c^fTjp^pns,  ^c.  will 
have  little  foduceinent  to  pJ^t  it;  as  there  they 
will  fee  it  propjumbent,  feldoa\^(hpwihg  a  tenden* 
cy  to  afpire :  but  when  planted  in  ii  good  foil,  it 
,will  Hie  to  the  height  of  15  ^r.  c^feft,aod  j)roduce 
numerous  l>ranchea  from  the  bottom  to  the  top> 
forminga  well  looking  bufhy  plant,  thefe  branches 
V^  exceeding  tough,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth 
bark  of:  a  tfiddiih  ^olou^r,  having  a  tinge  of  pur- 
.pie,  Thei  leaves  are  harrow  and- iharp-pointed, 
Jgrowii^  by  threes  on  the  branches ;  their  n^per 
4^irface  ha^  a'Kreyift  /tr^ak  down  the  middle;  out 


cjous  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  reddiih  brown 
berries. 

'  7.  JuHiPERus  pHOEMtcia,  the PBemcuix  ceda", 
grows  about  ao  feet  high,  branching  pyramidally ; 
adorned  with  ternate  and  imbricated  obtufe  leaves ; 
and  d1<Jeciou8  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellow, 
ifli  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  tortiigil. 
* .  8.  JuNiPERiJs  Sabina,  or  faLvintfee;  of  which 
there  are  the  following  varieties,  viz.  fpreading, 
upright,  and  variegated  favin.  The.firft  grows 
3  or  4  feet  high,  with  liorlzontal  and  very  Iprearf- 
Fng  branches;  with  Ihort,  pointed,  decnrretit, 
ere^,  oppofite  leaves;  and  dioecious  flower?,  fuc- 
ceeded by  bluifli  berries,  but  very  rarely  prodo- 
cing  either  flowers  or  fruit.  The  ad  grows  8  or 
10  feet  high,  with  upright  branches*  dark-green 
lea.ves  like  the  former,  and  dioecious  flown-s.  fuc- 
ceeded by  plenty  of  berries.  The  3d  has  the  erds 
of  many  of  the  fhoots  and  young  branches  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  the  leaves  finely  ftriped;  fo 
that  it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance. 

9.  JuNiPERUS  Thurifera,  cr  blue-berried 
Spanifli  juniper,  erows  20  feet  hlgh^  or  mc*, 
branching  in  a  conic  form,  w^ith  acute  imbricated 
leaves  growing  by  fours,  and  fmall  dioecious  flow- 
ers, fucceeded  by  larsje  blue  berries. 

10.  JUNIPEROS,    VIRGINIAKA,     the    Vlrigioia 

cedar,  grows  30  or  40  feet  high,  branching  from 
bottom  to^op  in  a. conic  manner,  fmall  leaves  by 
threes  adhering  at  their  bafe ;  the  younger  oars 
imbricated,  and^he  old  ones  fpreading,  with  di- 
oecious flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  blue  berries. 

[     (III.)  JUNll»FRS,  PROPAOATION  OP.    AH  the JQ- 

nipers  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  the  iavins  ty 
layers  and  cuttings ;  but  thefe  lall  may  aUb  be 
raifed  from  the  berries,  if  they  can  be  procurev!. 
^hey  may  all  be  fowh  in  beds  of  commorv  light 
earth;  except  the  cedar  of  Bermudas  (N^  2.), 
which  mu ft  be  fown  In  pots  for  flielter  in  winter. 
When  the  hardy  kinds  have  had  a  or  3  yean 
'f  rpwth  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  autumn  or  in  fpring,  in  nurfcry  rows  two 
feet  afunder,  to  remain  till  of  due  fize  fbr  final 
tranfplantation  into  the  (hrubbery.  The  Bermu- 
the  mftder.  one  is<of  a  fine  green  colour.  Theflowers  das  cedai-  mufl  be  Sheltered  under  a  firameiprt!?c 
are  fmall,  find  of  a  yellowini  colour.  They  are  .iSrft  year  or  two;  wben  they  mult  be  feparated 
'^ueeee4ed  by  t^e  berries^  which  are  of  a  '^bluiin  ititb  fmall  pots,  to  be  (helteced  alfo  in  winter  for 
colotttf  when  ripe."  Of  this  fpecies  there  is -a  3  or  4  years,  Jtill  they  have  acquired  fome  fize  an:l 
rariety  called  ^dijh  jvmper^  which  grows  lo  or    ftrehgln^;  then  turned  but  into  pots  in  the  fnll 


\\  feet  high*  very  branchy  the  whole  length,  with 
the  branches. growmg  ercdt.*  Biit  Mr  Miller  fays, 
the  Sw^iih  juniper  is  a  diftindl:  fpecies.  A  prof- 
.trate  aini,  very  dw^rfiih  variety,  is  mentioned  l^ 
Mr  Lightfoot,  under  the  name  of  d^at^  Alpine 
Jwttptr*  Jt  is  fr^qfuently  found  in  our  Highland 
hil  s,  and  has  broader  and  ^thicker  leaves  than  the 
former ;  the  berries  are  Mo  larger,  .and  more  oval 
th^^fpheri^ah  ;;.,.,.. 

5-.  JiiHiF^/iiV^I'ycUf  l^ciannudart  orOLiBA- 

.HUM  Tfc^,|»,  pows^aofoet  high,  branching  er^iS; 

garniihed  with  f$nall  pbtufe  ovaK  le^ves^  ejery- 

.  whore  tcpjbricated;  having  dioecious  flowers  fuc* 


grouqd,  where  they  are  to  remain  in  a  wann  t- 
tuation;  though  a  (belter  of  mats  for  the  firft  wa- 
ter or  two  during  bard  frofts  will  be  of  great  fcT-  | 
vice,  l.The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  all  the  forts  is 
either. »n  autumn,  O^ober,.  or  Kovember,  or  ia 
.March,  and  early  in  April.  . 

.     {iy^).juNIP£B^S,  USES  QF  THE  BRRRIES,  WOOD, 

'..&c.''QFi    Juniper  terries, have  a  (trong,  not  d-J- 

.  agrpe^te  fn>dl;  .ajnd  ^  warfti,  pungent,  fwcet 

taile,;  vvhich,  if  tl^ey  are  long  chewed,  or  prcvi- 

,Q«H)r.  jyell  bruifed,.  J8  followed,  by  a  bitteri^  cae. 

.  Tber^pungency  feems.  tp^  rcfide  la  the  bark  j  tli« 

fweet  irr  the "juice;  the  aromatic  flavour  in  c^^ 

▼cfickt 
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vtficles  (pread  throttgh  the  fubilaoc^  of  the  pu)i>y  and  Latio  Lexicon^  to  whiqh'  he  added  ahpve 

and  diftinguiihable  even  by  the  eye;  and  the  bitter  '^500  words;  an  Epithalamiom  on.  the  marffege 

in  t^e feeds.    Thefrelh  lorries  yield,  on  expref-  of  Que^h  Mary  I.  with  PI)iHp*'II.  pf  Spain;  ^nfl 

fioD,  a  rich,  fweet»  honey-Iike,  aromatic  juice ;  if  Anlmadverfd  et  it  Coma  Cpmm^/fUvius*  whifh  it 

previoufly  pounded  fo  a^  to  break  the  feeds,  the  the  mo&  applauded  of  4!!  his  Works.    He  diedio 

juice  proves  tart  arid  bitter.— Thefe  berries  are  1575. 

ufcW  carroioatives  and  ftomachlcs;  for  thefepur-  (5.)  JoNicrj,  FraiJcis,  profetTor  of  divinity  at 
poles,  a  fpirituous  w^ter  and  elTential  oil  are  pre-  Xeyden,  was  bom  arBourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble 
pared  from  theoit  and  they  are  aKb. ingredients  in  family,  .and  ftudied  at  Lyons,  under  Bort hold- 
various  medicines.  The  liqupr  remaininij  after  ^^^  Arteau,  priucipal  of  the  college.  He  v^as  re- 
the  diftillation  of  the  atl,^  piaffed  through  a  ftrainer,  markabje  for  being  proof  dg^fnft  alt  temptattoi^s 
and  gently  exhaled  to  the  confidence  of  a  rob,  to  lewdnefs ;  but  a  libertinfe  lb  far  overpowered 
proves likewi(e  a  medicine  of  great  utility,  and  io  him  by  his  fophiftry,  that  he  made  him  ap  axhf^ift: 
many  cafes  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  oil  or  the  bowevef,  he  foou  returned  to  his  firft  faith  $  ^*<f, 
berry  itfelf.  Ho£Fman  recommends  the  rob  of  ^though  averfe  to  .up lawful  love,  he  was  n^rried 
juniper  in  debUity^of  the'  ft'omach,  or  loteftiDe^  4  times.'   He  w^s  employed  in  public  affair^  by 


Kid  in  cafes  of  difficulty-  in  the  urinary  fecretioos. 
This  rob  is  of  a  dark  brownifh  yellow  ^colour,  a 
balfaoiic  fweet  tafte,  with,  a  little  of  the  bitter. 
But  one  of  the  beft  forms  under  which  they  can 
be  afed  is  that  of  a  (knple  watery  infufion,  which^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  gin,  is  very.ufeful 
for  hydropic  patients.  An  infufion  of  tiie  tops 
bis  alio  been  advantageouOy  employed  in  the  fame 
minncr.  The  Swedes  prepaire  aa  extras  from,  the 
btrrries,  which  fooie  eat  for  breakfaft*  In  Qermaoy 


Henry  IV.  and  sit  laft  .was  invited  to  Leyden  t9 
fee  projEeflbr  of'*dt^hi5ty;  which  employment  he 
^ifchafged  with'  honour,  till  he  died  of  the  plagtie, 
in  i6oa.  T>\x  jPia  fays,  he  w.i$  a  learrfed  and  ju- 
dicious critic.^  He  wrote,' in' conjunAion  tvUh 
Emmanuel  Trefhellfus,  a  Latin  verfiou  of  the  He- 
brew  text  of  'the  Bible.'.jHe  alfo  pubnft>ed  Cdnv 
mentaries  on  a  gr^at  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures! 
and  naany  other  works,*  airin  Latin.      *' 

(6.)  Junius, 'tfahcis,  or  Francis  duJoHt  the 


tile  berries  are  bruifed  and^put  into  the  fauce  /on  <>i  the  profeflbr  (^N®  5.)*  was  bom  a^  Heidefw 

!uVd  for  a  wild  boar;  and  frcjjuently  alfo  ea^^^  ,berg  10.1589.    He  came  to  England  in  'i6ao,  an^ 

with  other  pork.     In  Carnlola  the  inhabitant^  .lived  30  years  in  th^  earl  of  ArpndePs  family. .  Me 

mikc  a  kind  of  wine  of  them  Ileeped  in  water,  ^as  greatly  elleemed  for  his  profound  icrudition 

The  Laplandersj.as  we  are  tdW  by  Linnaeus,  drink  and  pupty  of  manners.'   In  1676,  he  went  to 

infufions  of  the  juniper  berries  as  we  do  tea  and  Windfor,  to  Vifit  Vdriiii,  at  vhofe  houfe  be  die^ 

cofee.    Thru-rbes  and  grous  feed  on  the  berries,  'n  2677.    The'/univierfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  hfe 

I'd  diffeminate  the  feed  in  their  dung-    The  bequeathed  his' MSS.  erected  a  handfome  monu*- 

bmics  are  two  years,  in  ripeniqg.    They  (brae-  ment  to  his  rnembKy.  '  fie  wttbt^,  i.  De  pUlura 

tinics  appear,  in  an  uncommon. form ;  the  leaves  yeierum^  which,  is  ^jiilr^d}  the  beft  edition  ia 

« the  cup  grow  double  the  ufual  fizc,  approach-  that  of  Rotterdam*  in '*i6g4,    He  publifhed  the 

injT,  but  not  clofing ;  and  the  three  petals  fit  ex-  fame  work  at  LoTidon  tn  I:.nglf{h.    9'.  An  explica- 

ictly  clofe,  fo  as  to  keep  the  air  from  the  t^uU  tion  of  the  old  Gothic  MS.  called  the  Silver  MS, 

^viiperi  which  inhabit  them.  The  whole  plant  has  becaufe  the  foUr  GofpeU  ar^  there;  written  in  flf- 

2  itrong  aromatic  fmelK    The  wooci  when  ^^rnt  ver  Gothic  letters.     X^'^  i^as  p^iblilh^ed  )^th 

raits  a  fragrant  odour  like  incenff?.    It  is  of  a  notes  by  Thomas  Mai-efchal.    3.  A  !ai;ge  C/onf- 

reddiih  colour,  very  hard  and  durable ;  and  when  mentary  on  the  Harmony  of  the  fouV  GomelsJ)y 

^^e  enoagb,  is  ufed  in  marquetry  and  veneering;,  Titian,  (till  in  MS.  4*  A  Gloflary  in  5  lan|uagest 

v-u  in  making  cups,^  cabinets,  ^c.    Grafs  will  in  which  he  explains  the  origin  of  the  Morthem 

^\  grow   baieath   juniper,   but  this   tree  it-  languages;  publiiiied  at  Oxford  in  1745,  in  folio, 

'-"t"  is  iaid  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  meadow  oat.  ty  Mr  Edward  Xee. 

Toe  oil  of  juniper  mixed  with  thatof  nuts  makes  (7.)  Jun  lus,  the  aflumed  name  of  an'unknowti 

» excellent  varniih  for pi^xunes,  wood-work,  and  /but  highly  .eAecmed  writer  91I  political  topics  in 

prcienring  iron  from  rufting.    The  refin  powdcrr  England.  .'Wvs  celebrated  letters,  which  appear- 

^and  rubbed  into  paper,  prevents  the  ink  from  ed,  m  1769,  Tbr^  aa  $vo  volume,  and  have  been 

bilking  through  jt»  ror  which  it  is  frequently  ufed  .umv,erfally  r^d^od  a<ftnj.red.    They  are  not  left 

ccder  the  uame  of  Pouhce.— The  tharcoal  made  diftingui(hed!/or  ftr^Jsing  remarks,  keen  inve^ive, 

^om  this  wood  endures  longer  than  any  other,  and  poliUjed  fatire,  than  for  their  extraordinary 

hiomuch  that  lire  embers  are  laid  to  have  been  beauties  of  compofition.    He  was  oppofed  by  Sor 

^ucd  in  the  aflie*  after  bt  ing  a  year  covared*  W.  Draper,  and  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon,  who,  hbw- 

Hcacc  the  Scriptural  expreHion  for  a  durable  fire,  eyer,  q^iotes  Junius  repeatedly  in  his  Di(itionarf , 

•*  :oaU  <A  juniper.'*    For  the  properties  of  ibme  and  confidered  him  as  a  ftriaiy  claffical  writer.  " 

^ter  fpecies*  fee  Sandarach  and  Olibamum.  (8.)  Junius,  in  geography,  a  military  townfhip 

ix— 3.)  JUNIUS,  the  family  furname  of  feveral  of  New  York,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Romulus, 


^aioeat  Romans,  remarkable  for  their  attSchment 
to  bberty.  See  Brut:us,  N*'  i,  «,  4 ;  and  Rom£. 
(iO  Junius,  Adrian,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
R<D  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Hoorn  in  Holland, 
•'1 15 1 1.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Europe, 
•3  przdlied  phytic  with  reputatioxf'in  England ; 
v^c-t,  among  either  works,  he  compofed  a  Greek 


and  N.  by  Galen. 

(9.)  Junius  Cf^EEK,  a  river  df  the  United  Statet, 
a  northern  branch  of  the  Little  Kanhaway. 

(i.)  *  JUNK.  «./.  (probably  an  Indian  word.] 

I.  A  fmall  (hip  of  China.— America,  wh^h  hai 

now  h}ii  junk's  and  canoes,  abounded  then  in  tall 

ibips.    Bac.  New  Atlant.    a.  Pieces  of  old  cable. 

O  g  g  »  (»0  Juitx 


J    U    N 


(.420    ) 


I  V  6 


(«.)  JuMK,  in  fea-1anguage»  pieces  of  oTdcable, 
cut  into  fmalf  portioDs*  for  making  jpoints^  mats, 
gafketSt  fennit^  &c.    See  Cordage^  $  a. 

JUNKERADTj  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wcft- 
pbalia,  in  the  late  county  of  Blankenheim,  now 
annexed  to  the  French  empire,  and  included  in 


count  of  certain  prodigies  that  happened  in  TtaTr, 
and  was  celebrated  by  matrons.  In  the  folemnitr 
two  white  cows  were  led  from  the  temple  cf 
Apollo  in  the  city  through  the  gate  called  Cannfm- 
talut  and  tw6  images  of  Juno,  made  of  cypref^ 
were  carried  in  proce0ion.    Then  nurcbed  ij 


the  dep.  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle ;  7  miles  N.  of   girlSf  habited  in  looj;  robes»  finginj^  aa  bymn  to 
^ — til.:-  ^jj^  goddcfs ;  then  came  the  Decemvitiy  crowned 

with  laurel,  in  veftmenU  edged  with  pui^le.  This 
ponr^pous  company,  going  through  the  Viau  Ju- 
garhuf  bad  a  dance  in  fhe  great  6eld  of  Rome; 
thence  they  poceeded  through  the  FommB^arhin 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  the  vidims  were  £1- 
crified  by  the  Dc^mviri,  and  the  c^picfs  images 
were  left  (tanding."  This  feftival  is  fully  defcribed 
by  Livy,  lib.  7.  det.  4.    The  hymn  nied  ujpoo  the 


Cerolftein. 

*  JUNKET.  If./  [properly jtttaffl/f.  See  JuM- 
CATE.]     I.  A  fweetmeat. — 

You  know,  there  want  noyii/iir// at  the  feaft. 

SfuiL 
a.,  A  ftolen  entertainment.       "  .  * 

•  TpJukket.  v.  «.  [From  the  noun. ]  x.  To 
Teaft  fecretly ;  to  rnake  entertainments  by  ftealth. 
— Whatever  good  bits  you  cao  pilfer  in  the  day, 


.        ,        , '       *^4' 

fave  them .  to  junket  with  yoifp  fellow-fenrants  at  occafioii  was  codipofed  by  livius  die  poet. 
night.   S<wift.    1.  To  f^aft^job's  children  jun^       JVNQU£R£i  a  town  cjf  Spain,  in  Catalonia. 
keted  and  feafted  together  often,  but  the  reckoning       J  tJNSALA)^,  an  ifland  and  town  oi  Siam. 
coft  them  dear  at  laft'.  5btf/A.— The  apoftle  would       JUN'TA,  Thoma8»  M.  t>.  a  Venetian  phyfidac 

have  no  revelling  orjukkgting.    South.  of  the  16th  cenliiry,  wbopublilbed  a  learned  work 

:(i.)  JUNKSEILON.  a'  fertile  ifland  in  the  E.  In  1554.  on  the 'Battles  ofthe  Ancienta.  ' 
Jndikn  Ocean,  bear  the  S.'coaft  of  Siam,  63  miles       (r.)  •  JUNTO.  »./  [Italian.]  A  cabil;  a  kind 

long,'  and  from  9  to  11  brOad.    It  abounds  with  of  fcien  combined  in  any  fccret  defigo. — ^Wou!d 

rice  and  fruits.    I^on.  98.  5.  to  98.  30.  £.  Lat.  7.  inen  have  fpent  toilfome  days  and  watchful  night* 

37.  to  8.  40.  N.     .  in  the  Faborious  queft  of  knowled£[e,  preparative 

(3.).JuNKS£iLoif,  the  capital  of  the  above  to  this  work,  at  tength  come  and  daace^ttcndance 

Ifland,  is  feated  on  the  N.  part  of  it,  and  has  a  for  approbation  upon  zjtaao  of  petty  tyrants,  ac- 

harbour  for  veifels  of  ^a  moderate  fize,'  ^ith  a  tuated  by  party  arid  prgudite,  #fao  denied  fitnef^ 

mine  ofloadftonenear  It.  .  *  from  leammg,  and  grace  from 'morality  ^    Smat, 

JUNOf  in  pagan  mytliology,  the  daughter  of  —From  this  time  begin  an  intrigue  between  his 

Saturn  and  Rhea, .the  fiRer  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  majefty  and* Sijuntc  of  roihifters,  which  had  like  t6 

and  the  goddefs  "of  kingdoms  and  riches.    She  bate  ehded  in  my  deftrudion.   GuUiver's  Trav.' 
was  ftyled  the  qwkn  of  heaven^  and  prefided  over       (».)  'Junto,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes 

marriage  and  child-bir^h. '  She  married  Jupiter ;  a  feled  cdhhcil  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of 

but'  was  not  a  very* dompHifant  wife;  for,  ac-  great  confeqiience,  which  requbres' fcprecy.    Ic 

cording  to  Horn er*. that  god  wis  fometimes  obli-  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  (ignifies  much  the  (ame 


^ed  to  ufe  all  hi^  auCborjly'to  keepher  in  due 
(ubjedtion ;  ^nd  09  her  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
againft  htm,  he  piinifhed  her  by  Tufpending  her 
if}^  t^e  air  with  two  anvils  faflened  to  her  feet, 
^d  golden  manacles  oU  her  bands,  ^hile  all  the 
other  deities  looked  on  withoiit  being  a{>le  to  help 


with  convention,  aflemblyy  or  board  among  ue; 
thus  they  have  the  junto  of  the  three  eftates,  of 
Commerce,  of  tobacco*  Sec.    See  Boaao,  &c. 

(1.)  ♦  IVORY.  «./.  [iw»>/r,  Fr.  rAar,  Latin.} 
— Kxiry  is  a  bard*  folid,  and  (infi  fubftance,  of  a 
fine' white  colour;  it  is  the  dens  ekertus  of  ibft 


Ixcr.  Bdng  jealous,  fhe  bftelh  ihterrupted  her  huU  elephant.  Who  carries  on  each  fide  of*  bis  jaws  x 
"band  in  nis  amours;  and  puniflied  with  unrelenting  tooth  of  6  or  7  feet  in  length ;  the  two  fometjmes 
furyEuropa,Semele,Io,Latona,andthereftbfhi8  Weighing' 3 jo  lb.  ^  thefe  rvort/  tuflts  are  hollow 
miftreflcs.  Jupiter  himfelf  having  conceived  MT-  from  the  bafe  to  a  certain  height,  and  the  cavity 
nerva.  without  arty  commerce  with  a  female,  Jo-^  Is  ft^ec^'wlth  a  comgadt  medullary  fubftance.  Hil!^ 
no,  in  revenge,  conceived  VulcaU  by  the  wind. 


Mars  by  touching  a  flower  pointed  out  to  her  by 
Tlora,  and  Heb^  by  e^tin^  lettuces.  Juno,  as  the 
queen  of  heaven,  pfreferved  great  fta^e;  herufual 
attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldnefs,  Caftor,  Pol- 
lux, and  14  nymphs  i  but  her  moft  falth^l  at* 
tendarit  was  the  beautiful  Iris.  (See  Iris,  N°  5.) 
Homet  defcrlbes  her  in  a  chariot  adome^  with 
precious  (tones,  the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebd- 
ny,  and  which  was  drkwtl  by  horfes  with  n^ns  Of 
gold.'  But  ihe  is  more  commonly  painted  drawn 
by  peacocks.  She  t^as  reprefented  in  he!"  temple 
at  Corinth,  feated  on  a  throne,  with'  a  crdwn  dn 
b'e^  head,  i  ^Pomegranate  in  orre'hand,  and  in 
the  other  a  fceptre  with  a  cuckoo  on.  its  top. 
This  ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivoryw  Some  fup- 
pofe  thatt  Juno  flgnifies  theairj  others,  that  fhe 
was  the  Egyptian  Is  IS.' •  • 

JUNONALIA,  a  feftiyal  obferved  by  the  Ro- 
imms  in  honour  of  Juno.  '!t  was  inflituted  on  ac- 


-Tlr^re  is  more  difference  between  thy  fiefh  and 
htk,  lliari^  bet^veen  jet  ind  rrory.    ^Aai.— Draw 
Erato  with  a  tweet  alkd  lovely  countenance,  bear^ 
Ujg  a  heart  With  an  iwtrj  "key;    Peathmm,-^ 
V      From  tlieir  ivory  port  the  cfa^nibim 
Forth  ifluM.'  >.  y    .  '  '  Iff//^. 

'  Two  gates  the  filenthoufc  of  Deep  adorn. 
Of  polifli'd  jVry  thii^  that  fef  trani^iffeot  bora : 
True  vifions  through  tranfparent  horti  krjfe, 
Through  poliftv'd  i-y'r^pafs  deluding  Be*.  Dryd. 
^    taO  Itory,  in  natural* Kiftory,  &c.  is  a  foJid 
and  ivgi  fubftance,  and  capable  of  a  very  good 
poliih.     Tbc  cAvity  of  the   tulk  is*  filled  up 
t^ith  a  compad  medullary  fubftance,  (beming  to 
have  a  great  number  of  glandrr  in  it.  The  Ccylot 
ivory,  and  that  of  the  iflahd'of  Achem,  do  not 
become  y^l^w  in  the  wearing, 'te  all  other  ivory 
does  J  the  teeth  of  thefe  places  therefore  draw  1 
higher  price  than  thofe  t>f  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 
(3.)  iToav  Coast,  a  country  of  Africa,  ia 

Guineat 


Guifiea,  on  tbe  coaft  of  t^e  Atfaiitic,  ybi,c{)>Vloijff   tjifi^etho4^  tp  Hiftrcfj  all  his  male  childreht 


Vith.theGt.Aiii  Coast, es^^d&aboytjfppftiile^  tMet^a^e  ,it  .bad  .i[>^en  Ifbretold  br  Coelus  and 

(Sec  GviHEjkf  J^i  and  Ma'lagjjettaJ    It  I^  Tma.  that  one  <i  his  fops  ftibuM  deprive  him  of 

feated  between  C^  Apollotiia,  land  Cape  Palmas,  liji  ftdgdotn,    Jupiter,  being  thijs  fitved  frofn  his 

and  contains  feveral  towns.    iThe  ptenpr  pj^ji.  bf  ^tlfeffs  Jaws,  waf  brought  up  by  the  Curetea  in  a 

the  countrf  Ss  h'ttle  known,  t^e  natives  i^0  al-  den  on  Mount  Ida«    >nrgil  tells  us,  that  He  was 

lowin^the  Europeans  to  biiild  fettjenaents  ^rpoije  j^  by  the  befs;,out  ^  gratitude  for  ^xrhich  he 

them,  an4  hardly  even  to  trade  with  thenv  esf^  changed  their  colour  from  that  of  iron  tp  gold* 

cept  by  means  of  the  coaft  negroes,  and  ev|;n  ih<(r)  ^ome  £iy.  th4t  his.  nurfes  were  Almaltfa^a  and 

with  the  mofk  cifcumfpedt  caution,  for 'v^hich  they  Melifla,  wtio'  eave  hhn  goats  milk  and  honey ;  anc^ 

have  but  too  juft  caufe.    The  chief  articles  of  bthers,  that  Amal(hza  was  the  name  of  the  goat 

commercearcgold,  ivory,  and  flaves;  theforme|r  which  nqupiftcd  him,  and  which,  as  a' neward 

5n  the  greateft  plenty.    The  foil  i^  in  general  fef r  for  her  great  fervices,  was  changed  into  a  oonftel* 

tile,  producing  abundance  of  rice  and  roots  i  in-  {ation.    Ac^ordin^  to  others,  he  was  fed  by  wild 

digo  and  cotton  thrive  witho^it  cultivation,  ipaa.  pig^ns^  who  brought  him  ambrolia  from  Oceil- 

tobacco  would  be  excdlent  if  carefully  manufa^u-  tius ;  and  by  kn  eagle,  who  carried  ne^ar  in  bis 

red:  they  have  fifli  in  plenty:  their  flocks  greatly  bea!k  from  a  fteep  rock ;  for  which  he  rewarded' 

increafei  and  their  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  |he  former,  by  makmg  them  the  foretellers  of 

They  make  a  cotton  cloth,  which  fells  well  on  the  winter  and  fiinSmer ;  and  tte  latter  by  giving  him^ 


coaft.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  rich,  and  th^ 
commerce  advantageous,  and  mlghl  be  gr^tly 
augmented  by  fuch  as  would  cultivate  the  friend- 
Ihip  of  the  natives.  Thefe  are  reprefenteid  by  in- 
terefted  writers  as  a  rude,  tfeacherous  people; 
but  authors  of  credit  give  them  a  very  different 
charadten  defcribing  them  as  fenfible,  coyirteous, 
and  the  mireft  traders  on  (he  coaft  of  Guinea.    In 


immortality,  an<l.  making  him  his  thunderbcarer- 
When  grown  up,  he  arovc  his  father  out  or 
heaven,  apd  divided  the  empire  of  the  world  with 
his  brothers.  For  himfelf,  he  had  heaven  and 
earth;  Neptune  had  the  iSea  and  waters:  and 
Pluto  hell.  The  Titans  attempted  to  dethrohe 
Jupiter,  as  he  had  done  his  father.  Thefe  Titans 
were  giants,  the  fons  of  Titan  and  Terra.    Jhtj 


the  Collection  (vol.  iu  p.  560.)  they  are  iaid  to  be  declared  war  againft  Jupiter,  and  heaped  ^noun- 
^vcrfe  to  drinking  to  excefs,  and  fuch  as  do  are  tains  iipon  mountains,  in  order  to  fcale' heaven: 
fcverely  puniftied  by  the  king's  order.  Thoufeh  but  thefa-  efforts  were  unfucccfsfiil.  Jupiter  over- 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  kind  to  ftrangers,    threw  them  with  his  thunder,  and  fhut  them  u(> 

with  whom  they  are  fotid  of  trading,  yet  the  fre«-        '     "         '  ' ^  '""  " ''"^^  '"^'^ 

quent  injuries  done  them  by  Europeans  have  oc- 
icafioned  their  being  fufpicious  and  ihy :  and  have 
even  made  them  fometimes  treat  ftrangers  ill, 
who  have  attempted  fo  trade  with  them.  As  the 
Europeans  have  qo  fettlexnent  on  this  part  of  Gui- 
nea, the  trade  is  (iarried  on  by  fignals  from  the 
ftilt>s,  on  the  appearance  of  which  the  natives 
ufuaUyobme  on  board  in  their  canoes,  bringing 
their  gold  duft,  ivory.  Sec.  which  has  given  ojwor 


under  the  waters  and  mountains,  from  which  they 
were  not  able  to  get  out.  Jupiter  had  feveral 
wives:  the  firft  of  whom,  nanred  Metis,  he  is 
faid  to  have  devoured  when  big  with  ch^ld,  by 
which  he  himfelf  became  pregnant ;  and  Minerva 
iflued  out  of  his  head,  completely  anxied  and  fuU. 
ly  grown.  His  fecond  was  Themis ;  the  name  of 
his  third  is  not  known ;  his  fourth  was  the  cele« 
brated  Juno,  whom  he  deceived  under  the  forn^ 
of  a  cuckoo,  which,  to  (bun  the  violence  of  a  ftoim. 


tunity  to  fome  villanous  Europeans  to  carry  theni    fled  for  fhelter  to  her  lap.    He  was  the  father  of 


off  with  their  effedts,  or  retain  theni  oh  board  tilt 
a  ranfom  was  paid.  Hence  their  nniftruft  is  fo 
great,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevail  on  them 
to  come  on  board.  In  the  ColUaion  we  are  told^ 
•*  This  villanous  cuftom  is  too  often  pra^ifec], 
chiefly  by  the  Briftol  and  Liverpool  fliips,  and  il 
^  great  detriment  to  the  flave  trade  on  the  wind- 
ward coaft." 

'  (4.)  IvoRv,  Hardening,  Softening,  awo 
Staining,  of.  See  Bone,  f  ^,9;  and  Horn, 
S  a— 4, 


theAfufes  and  Graces ;  and  had  a  prodigious  num* 
ber  of  children  by  his  miftrefles.  He  meUmor- 
phofed  himfelf  into  a  fatyr  to  enjoy  Antiope ;  in- 
to a  bull,  to  carry  off  Europa ;  into  a  f^an,  to 
abufe  Leda ;  a  {hower  of  gold,  to  corrupt  Danae  \ 
and  into  feveral  other  forms  to  gratify  his  paflions. 
be  had  Bacchus  by  Semele,  Diana  and  Apollo  by 
Latona,  Mercury  by  Maia,  and  Hercules  by  Alc- 
mena,  &C.*  The  ^viftrpart  of  the  heathens  believed 
that  therie  was  but  one  ftipreme  God ;  but  k  is 
certain  that' the  gi%at  body  of  the  people  believed 


(i.)  JUPITER,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  ancien|    fn  a  pluVahty  pf  godsi  endued  with  different  pow 

pagans.    The  theologifts,  according  tp  Cicero,    ers  and  attributes,  and  all  of  them  influenced  by 

reckoned  up  three  Jupiters ;  the  firft  and  fecond    humaapa^ions  and  vices.  It  is  in  vain  to  attenipt 


of  whom  were  bom  in  Arcadia ;  of  thefe  two,  the 
one  fprang  from  ^ther,  the  other  from  Coelus. 
The  third  Jupiter  was  the  fon  of  Saturn,  and  born 
in  Cretei  where  they  pretended  to  fliew  his  fepul- 
chre.  Cicero  in  other  places  fpeaks  of  feveral  Ju- 
piters who  reigned  in  different  countries.  The 
Jupiter,  by  whom  the  poets  and  divines  under 


to  exculpate  them  from  this  folly.  The  whole  - 
hiftory  of  ancient  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  &;c  with 
their  routine  of  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  prove 
that  they  believed  all  the  ridiculous  fables  of  the 
mythology.  They  even  ufed  different  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  fame  deity,  and  if  they  did  not  con- 
fider  them  as  fo  many  different  perfona,  at  leaft 


:ftand  the  iupreme  god,  was  the  fon  of  Saturn  king  regarded  each  of  them  in  different  views:  e.g. 

of  Crete.    Hei  w6uld  have  been  devoured  by  his  The  Jupiter  that  fliowered  down  bleffings,  was 

father  as  foon  as  bbm,  had  not  his  mother  Rhea  called  the  Kind  J^ter  ;  and  when  puniihing,  the 

fobftituted  a  ftone  inftead  of  thr  child,  which  Terrible  Jtipiter.  There  was  only  one  Jupiter  for 

Saturn  immediatelf'  fwallowed.     Saturn   took  EuropCi  and  another  for  Africa ;  ^nd  in  Europe, 

''     '                     /  .             .                ther^ 


tfiere-was  one  great  JU{>iter«7^ho;^ast[sfJpartu^^^  and  ra|a  |rpm  ]^ii  right  hand  qpoo  tbe  earths 
kr  friend  of  the  AJtheni^fis,  an<^  anqtner  w^p  waj  v^ilft  the.ftilmen  is  held  down  in  his  left.  The 
-"     "     '  "      ^'  ..     •i  -^   •'     wipgk  that  are  given  him  relate  to  his  charafter  of 

prefiding  over  tlie  air:  his  hair  aiid  beard  in  the 
'^n|bnn\e'  pillar  are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rsin, 
Wht^T^  defcends  in  i  iheet  from  him^  and  falls  for 
the  fefre^ment  df  the  Romans ;  whilil  their  ene- 
l^Tes  are  reprefented  as  ilruck  with  the  lightningi, 
^nj}  tying  d^ad  at  their -feet.  Some  confidcr  a  part 
aoflh^  tabic  of  Jupiter,  to  include  the  hrftoryof 
j^oah  and  bis  three  fons  ;'and  that  Saturn  is  Koah, 
whpfaw  al(  mankind  perilh  in  the  waters  of  the 
deluge;  andtvho,  in  fome  fort^.fwallowed  them 
up,  by  not  receiving  them  into  the  ark:  Jupiter 
|i3.Ham;  Neptiiiie,  Japheth;'and  Shenp,  Pluto. 
The  Titans,  it  is,  thought,,  reprafeot  the  old  gi- 
ants,  or  firft  tyrants,  who  buiTi  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel, ai^d'whofe  pi^ide  and  prefumption  .God  had 
iConrpurid'ed,  by  changing  their  language,  and  pour- 
ing put!  the  fpirit  of  difcord  and  divifioo  anion» 
iiandj,  and  a   fceptre  jin  the  pther.    Thip  iiil-    Jkhem^,    The  name  of  Jupiter  or  Jonni  Pattr^  is 


the  fpecialprotq^r.iprthc  ]^(waQ;5:,ip?y,  Aere 
was  fcarce.a  Jjo;yn  ;n  Ualy,  '(J^^p.^harf^jifit  ijuipip 
ter  of  its  owp,^  ^i?id  the  Jupiter^ of 'ifiq^^ 
Jupiter  Anxur,,  r5prefente4  in ,  m^mi  as '  yop jig 
and  beardieif,  wjth  ra^ys  ro«rid  bjS!i^2id#..mo'r<^ 
rerembIe<jLApo,lTo  than  th^ , great  XupiJer  it.^bg 
Capitol.  In  this  way  Jupjter^t  Iqngth'.had'tenvy 
pies  and  different  cbaradler^i^alt^otl,  cv^whcfre ; 
in  Carthage  he,w^s  t^Wt^  Ammwii^.  Egypt* 
,  Serapif  ;  at  Atheos,  the  grpat  Jupiter  yff^  thie 
Olympian  Ji^pitpr;  and  at  ,Rpme,  .the.greatpft 
Jupite^r^w^  the  C^pitoline,  JuRiUr,  who  -w^'  the 
guardian  and  benefadlor  pfv.t«^  Rortans;  and 
whom  they  called  JupiUr  o^flmv^.tnaximusf  i/e; 
the  be(J  ,?nd  greateH,  Jupitfer,  This  Jupiter  wa* 
re;)refented  in  his  chief  jtemple  on  the  Capi, 
toline  hill,  asf  fitting  on  a  cijrjle  fchaJr,  with  the 
Julr^erif^],  e.  thunder,  or  rather  Jlightnipg, Jn  one 


men  m  tKe  figures  .of  the  old  artjlls  w^s  always  ^Ciig^t  to  be  derjved  from  Jehovah^  pronounced 
adapted  tp  the  charadter  under  which,  they  were  with^jt^e  ]C«atin  termination  Jovh  inflead  ofye. 
to  repr^fent.  Jupiter.   If  his  appearance  was  to  ^    yd  }  and  .in  medals  we  meet  with  yovij  in  the  no 


mild  and  <;aJm,  they  gave  him  the  conic  fulmeny 
or  bundle  of  flames  wreathed  clofe  together,  hpld 
down  in  his  band:  When4}unifhing^  he  held  up 
the  fame  Bgu^f,  with  two  tranfverfe  darts  of  light- 
ning, fometimes  with  wipgs  added  to  each  fide  of 
it,  to  denote  its  fwiftnefs ;  this  was  called  by  the 
l^o^ts  the  three-forked  bolt  of  Jove:  aad  when  he 
was  going  to  do  fotne  exemplary  execution,  thejr 
put  in  his  hand  a  handful  of  flames,  all  let  Ipole 
m  their  utmofl  fury;  and  fometimes  filled  bptb 
his  hands  with  flames.    The  fuperiority  of  Jupi- 
ter was  primripally  manifcfled  in  that  air  of  ma- 
jefty  which  the  ancient  artifts  endeavoured  to  ex- 
prefs  in  his  cojtintenance :  particular,  attention  was 
paid  to  the  head  of  hair,  the  eye.-brows,  and  the 
beard«    There  are  feveral  heads  of  the  tnild  Jupi- 
ter  on  ancient  feals ;  where  his  face  h,as  a  mixture 
of  dignity  and  cafe  in  it,  admirably  defcribed  by 
Virgil,  JEn.  i.  v.  456.    The  ftatues  of  the  Ter- 
rible Jupiter  were  generally  of  black  naarble,  as 
thofe  of  the  former  were  of  white :  the  cine  fitting 
with  an  air  of  tranquillity;  the  other  ftanding^' 
jnore  or  lefs  difturb^d.    The  face  of  the  one  is 
pacific  and  ferene  f  of  the  other,  angry  and  cloud- 
ed.   On  the  heads  of  the  one  the  hair  is  regular 
and  compofed ;  in  the  other,  it  is  fo  difcompofed, 
^hat  it  falls  half  way  down  the  forehead.    The 
face  of  the  Jupiter  Tonans  refembles  that  of  the 
Terrible  Jupiter ;  he  is  reprefented  on  gems  and 
medals  as  holding  up  the  triple  bolt  in  his  right 
hand,  and  (landing  in  a  chariot,  which  feems  to 
pe  whirled  on  impetuoully  by  4  horfes.   Thus  he 
iS  alfo  defcribed  by  the  poets.    Ovid.    Deian. 
Here.  y.  28.    Horace,  lib.  u  od.  4,  v.  8.    Jupiter, 
as  the  intelligence,  prefiding  over  a  fingle  planet, 
\s  reprefented  oaty  in  a  chariot  and  pair :  on  all 
other  occafions,  if  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  he  is 
always  drawn  by  four  horfes.    Jupiter  was  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  air,  and  diredted  the  rains,  the 
thunders,  and  the  lightnings.    As  the  difpenfer 
of  rain,  he  was  called  Jupker  Pluvius  ;  and  waf 
exhibited  feated  in  the  clouds,  holding  up  his 
right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  afmoft  in  a 
ftraight  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a  lt|ream  of  h;^il 


iqinatiye,^.  as  well  as  oblique  cafes :  for  example, 
yo*ph  fvj(^i%  yovu  propugnaion  Joyis  ^ator.  To 
the  nam^.  yovu  was  added  pater  ;  and  afterwards 
ihftead  of  yow  paUr^  yupiUr  was  uTed  by  abbne- 
v]at|on.'  The'  name  yupher  was  not  known  to 
the  Hebrews  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Antipchus  Epiphanes  commanded  the  idol  of  Jo* 
pitt^  Qlympius  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  at  Je- 
rufalem  ;  and  that  of  Jupiter,  the  defender  of 
ftrangers,  m  the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim.  %  Mace. 
vi.  a.  IVhile  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  wertf  at 
Lyftria,  they  were  taken  for  gods,  becaufe  thty 
cured  one  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  ard 
that  by  an  expreflion  only :  St  Paul  was  taken  for 
Mercury,  by  reafon  of  his  eloquence :  and  St  Rir- 
nabas  for  Jupiter  (A6U  xiy.  ^i,  la.},  on  accouDt 
probably  of  his  good  mein. 

(i,)  Jupiter,  }f ,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fy- 
perior  planets,  remarkable  for  its  brightnefs ;  and 
which  by  its  proper  motion  feems  to  revolve 
round  the  earth  in  about  %%  years,  ^e  Astxo- 
HOMY,  Indeie. 

(3.)  Jupiter,  moons,  ousatej^lztesof.  See 
Astronomy,  Jndtx^  and  Geography,  &^.V. 

•  JUPPON.  «./.  \jupp<m^  Fr.j  A  fliort  clufe 
coat. — 

Some  wor^  a  breaft-plate  and  a  lightyi;^^. 

Their  bt^rfes  cloth 'd  with  rich  caparifon.  br^i» 

Cr.)  JURA,  one  of  the  Weftern  Ifl^nds  of  Scot- 
land,  lying  oppofitp  to  l^apdak  in  ^rgykrniire, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  about  30  miles  long  and  7 
broad.  The  name  is  derived  by  fome  from  Jitur, 
Gael.  i.  e.  y^«c;,  as  abounding  in  yew  trees:  but 
Buchanan,  with  more  probability,  derives  it  from 
Dera^  the  Gothic,  or  Diur^^  Gael  a  Deer,  as  it 
formerly  abounded  with  thefe  animals,  and  there 
are  (lill  a  few'  on  the  ifland.  It  is  tbe  moft  rugged 
of  all  the  Hebrides  |  and  is  compofed  chiefly  of  valt 
mountains,  naked,  and  incapable  of  cultiration. 
Some  on  the  S.  and  W.  fides  only  are  improvablr, 
and  in  good  feafons  as  much  barley  and  oats  are 
raifed  as  will  maintain  the  inhabitants;  though 
by  the  diftillation,  as  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes,  of 
their  gfaiui  they  fometioics  want^  Barley  pro- 
duces 
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doces  4  or  5  folA.  Sfoes  aVt  flie  6n1jr  fruits  of  the    an  ^richoriog  place  called  Whltfarhn';  towafdjt 
ifland.    An  acidfdr  puhcfc  iil^ei-em^ide  from  the'  the  N.  end  ia  a  bay  called 'DflV-v^tf/ 5  and  on  the 


berriei  of  the  mountahi  aft  j.aoS'a  kind  of  fpririt 
is  alfo  diftilled^,froin  tljem.  *  NecilfiKy  has  in- 
ftruatd  the  inhabitants-  in  tbe'tift  of  Native  dyes. 
Thas  the  juice  of  the  fops"  of  hcatlTljotled  fup^ 
piles  theni  w|iJi>;Yellow  j  tte  roots  of  the  white 
water  lily  witli  a, dark  brown ;  thofe  of  the  ycly' 
low  water  iris  wlthi  blackiand  the  galum  verunT, 
ru  of  the  iflanders,  with  a  very  fine  red^  Apt  infe» 
rior  to  madder.  On  the  hifis  is  fome  pafture  for 
cattle ;  and  the  j^roduce»7When  Mr  Pennant  vi- 
fited  the  ifland^  amounted  to  about  300^400 
head  of  black  s^ttle^  fofd  anuuallv  at  3!!  each  to 
graziers  who  Come  for  them;  aoout  100  horfei 
alfo  fold  annually  V  a  few  (heep  with  ffeeces  of  a 
moft  excellent  quality/ and  great  .ixun^bers  df 
goats.  The  othpf  anipajs  of  Jpra  ^e  about  100 
flags;  though  thefe  mu(t  formedy  i)ai(e  been 
much  more  numerous,  as  the  original  name  of,  the 
ifland  was  Dcsr  aj^  or  t^e  iJU  ofdeerfii^  called  by 
the  Norwegians  on  accoant  of  the  abundance  of 
deer  found  in  it.  Here  tlfo  Mr  Pennant  fiid  fome 
obfcure  account  of  a  wprnt  that,  in  a  lefs  pcrni; 
cious  degree,  reCertbles  the  ]^(iltu  Infernalis 
of  Linnjctts.  'f\xt  JUlatij  a  little  worm  of  Juri, 
fmall  as  a  thread,  and  not  an  inch  in  length,  infl- 
nuates  itfelf  under  the  (kin,  caufes  a  rednefs  and 
great  pain,  flies  fwiffly  frpm  place  to  place  ^  birt 
is  cured  by  a  poultice  of  chee/e  and  honey.  Of 
the  rnountains  of  Jura,  thofe  from  their  Oiap^  cal* 
led  the  Paps,  are  the  moft  remarkable.  iThere  affe 
three  very  large  ones ;  the  "bifefeefti  called  Beinn- 
an-oir^  or  the  mountain  ofgoldy  lies  fartheft  to  the 
north;  the  ad  is  called  Beinn-Jhttinta,^  bt  the  hal- 
lowed mountain  ;  and  the  3d,  Hemn-a-chaoletj^  or 
the  mountain  of  the  found,  Mr  Pennftut  ,iften{!cd 
the  firft  with  great  difficulty,  k  is'  compbfed  df 
vaft  ftones,  covered  with  mofles  Ueai*  the  bafe ; 
but  all  above  bare  and  Unconpe^ed' with  eacl^ 
other.  ThegrandeUr  of  the  jrf-dfpea  ffo<A.the 
top  compenfated  for  the  tatigue*  dr  afpending  the 
mountain,  jdKi  itfelf  difjiijiyed  a  ftupend.oiw  fc6li^ 
of  rock,  varied  with  i|inumerable  little  lakes. 
From  the  W.  fide  of  the  hilt  ran  a  tiarrow  ftrtpe 
of  rock  terminating  in  the  fea,  and  called  thejl\ie 
of  tke  old'hai^.  To  the  S.  appeared  Hay  extend- 
ed like  a  map  beneath  his  feet ;  and, beyond  that 
the  N.  of  Ireland ;  to  the  E.  twq:bther  iflands, 
Cantyre;' Art-art,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde,  bounded 
by  Ayrihirej  anamaaing  tradt,  of  mountains  tO 
the  N£.  a^  fa? -a6  Bj^N-tOMONO';  Skarba  finiih- 
ed  the  northern  vjcw ;  and  over  the  weftern  ocean 
were  feen  Colonfay,  Oranl^ay,  Mull,  Ipna,  and  its 
neighbouring  ifles ;  and  ftill  further, .  the  lOng  ex- 
tents of  Tirey  and  Col.  The  other  pa{)8  are  feen 
very  diftindly^  but  all  inferipr  in  hpighu  Mr 
B^nks  and  hib  fHends  mounted  that  to  the  S.  and 
found  the  height  to  be  13^9  feet;  but  this  19  for 
overtopjJed  by  Bchm-fi^-oir.  llje^onesof  thia 
moafifdiA  are  white,  &  few  red,  quartzvuand  cooi- 
pofed  of  fmall  graips;  but  iot^f^^bredated^  isr 
filled.with  cryftallioe  kernels  of  an  amethy^ineco- 
i^M^    The  pth^r  ftones  of  the  ifl^d  are,'  a  ctne 


lour. 


reous  .itate,  veined  with  red^  apd  ufed  here  as  a 
vhet-flope ;  a. micaceous  r4ud-ftpn^.  i  and  tietween 
the  ftnall  x^eS  and  Arfin,  a  tolcaceons  quaftiy 
wck-ftonc.    On  the  W.  fide  of  the  iiland  there  i« 


fame  coaft  is  fdrmcd  another  ridihg  ^^lace  for  vef- 
fels  among  fevefa!  fniall  [flands.  Between  the  N. 
end  of  Jura  and  the  fmall  iile  of  Skarba,  there  it 
a  l^mous  whirlpool,  called  Cort-VKekan,  from 
Bfecan,  fon  of  a  king  of  Den !i. ark,  yrho  periled 
it  this  gulph'.  See  Cof^YVREKAM.  CHs  body 
being  caft.  afhoi-^  oh  the  N.  ilde  of  Ju/a,  wat 
buried  in  a  caVe,  and  his  grave  is  ftill  diftinguiflied 
by  a  tombftoUe  and  altar.  Jura  has  Olany  rivuleta 
and  fprings  of  exoeltent  water,  and  the  ztr  is 
remarkably  healthy ;  its  falubritybeine  increafed 
by  the  high  fituation,  perpetuity  panned  by 
breezes.; '  It  h,  however,  but  ill-peopled ;,  and 
Contained  ^bdut  750  inhabitants  w^eh^ft  Ws  vi- 
fited  by  >ir  Pennant.  The  womeh  are  prolific* 
and  often  bear  twins.  The  inhabitants  live  to  a 
great  age,  and  are  liable' to  few  diftempers.  Men 
of  90  can  work ;  and  there  was  then  living  a  wb- 
niafi  of  80  who  could  run  dqwn  a  Iheep;  The 
inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,  buraddifted  to 
fome  fhperftitions. 

(i.)JURA,  Or  Jt;RA  ANDCotOHtfAYraparinvof 
Scotland,  in  Argyllihire,  cot)lifting..of  Ibe  above 
ifland  (N**  I .},  which  forms'  by  ftif  th^  gf-eatelt  part 
of  it,  and  ot  others  iflands.  Of  theie  ^.iOanda. 
Bare  fuh'abited  r  Colonsay  and  Oroi^^ay  form 
the'W.  divifion  df  the  parilh  }  and  Skarba,  Xun- 
ga, 'and  Balnahuaigb!,  With  j  uninhabited  ifles,  lie 
oti  the  N.  Of  Jura.  The  whole  parifti,  including 
theintervenitrg  arms  of  the  fca,  U^^o  miles  lofifc 
.and*3o  broad*  Th^  pcputatioit  10  1:^97,  ftated  by 
the  Rev.  Pt^ftcfs  Stewart;  in  his  report  to  Str  Jl 
Sinclair,'  Waitf  Xti%  \  apd  notwithrtanditrg  repeated 
eittigrationd'to  Americai  had  increa&d  761  fioce 

'755-  .""  '  * 

(3O  Xu»A,  ^  village  in  the  above  oariflttN*  %.\ 
on  the  JS.  coaft  of  (he  ifland  (N^  !.>  Lon.  1*  45, 
W.  of  Edinburgh.    Lat.  $$•  $^'  N. 

(4.)  fo^h^  a  cUain  of  mountains  in  Switzer* 
land,  beginning  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  extend- 
ing from  thence,  along  the  Rhine  into  the  cantoto 
of  Baflejt  ftretching  into  that  of  Soleure  and  the 
territory  of  "Neufchatel,  and  branching  out  to* 
Wards  the'  Pays  de  Vaud  j  feparating  that  coun* 
ty  from,  the  ci-devant  Franche  Comt6  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  ctontinued  beyond  the  late  Genevaa 
territories  as  far  as  the^' Rhone.  Many  elevated 
valleys  are  forn^ed  by  different  parts  of  this  chaia 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  |  among  which  one  of  thi^ 
moft  remarkable  is  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  Joux^ 
pn  the  top  of  that  pan  of  the  cha|n  named  Mount 
Joux.  Jt  contains  feveral  populous  villages,  and 
is  beautifully  diverfified  with  wood,  arable  lai^cft 
and  pafture.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes ;  the  lar* 
geft  of  which  is  that  of  Joux.  This  has  one  (bore 
of  a  high  rock  covered  with  wood ;  the  oppofite 
baftks  forming  a  gentle  afcent,  fertile,  anfl  well 
cultivated  ;  behind  which  is  a  ridge  covered  with 
pines,  beech,  and  oak  wood.  The  fmaller  lake, 
named  Br^nttt  U  bordered  with  fine  com  fields 
and  Villages  ^  and  the  ftream.  which  iflues  from  it 
Is  loft  in  a  gulf  named  Entonnoiff  or  the  Funnth 
where  fcveral  mills  are  turned  bj  the  falling  cur- 
rent, Xhe  0?be  iffiies  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
tooUfitl7u;'&b6Ut  iy^o  mtles  ffcta  thfs  |Aace'$  rtnU 
probably  owei  its  origin  to  the  fubterraneouf 
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^eam  juft  mentioned.  The  laigeft  lake  is  fup- 
plied  by  a  rivulet  which  iflues  from  the  bottom  of 
a.  rocky  and  fofes  itielf  jn  it.  The  Valley  contains 
about  3060  ihhabitantflb  remaxkable  for  their  in- 
duftry  in  making  watches,  poUfhing  cryRals,, 
iparcafites,  '&c  The  country  is  much  infefte4 
with  Bears  and  wolves.  In  afcending  to  this  place 
there  is  a  venf  extenH? e  profped  of  great  part  of 
fbe  Pays  deV  audi  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  that 
of  Keufchatel,  which  from  that  high  point  of  view 
appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  le? el ;  though  M.  de 
X»\xc  found  the  latter  to  be  159  feet  above  the  le-' 
vei  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

(5.)  Jura,  a  department  of  Francf,  bounded 
on  ttie  N.by  that  of  Upper  Saone ;  £.  by  thjtt  of 
DbuHs^  and  the  canton  of  Berii  i  S.  by  the  dep. 
of  Aipe,  and  W.  by  thofe  of  the  Saone  and  Loire 
and  Cdtc  d'Or.  It  is  formed  of  part  of  the  ci- 
devant  prov.  of  Franche  Comtc ;  and  contains 
mines  of  lead,  copper,  excellent.  iron»  ^d  quar> 
ries  of  black  marble,  jafpef  of  various  colours, 
and  aUbafter.    Lons  le  Saunier  is  the  capitaL 

(6.)  Jura  SouND,a  ftrait  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
Separates  Jura  irom  Argyllfhire,  about  4  milei 
broad. 

JUKANCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
'the  Lower  Pyrenees,  near  Pau»  famous  for  wme. 
'  '  (i.)  ♦  JURAT,  «./  [yyni/w,Lat.yW,  Pr.]  A 
^giftrate  in  ibme  corporations. 

(a.)  Jurats,  iurati,  are  magiftrates  fiibilar  to 
Aldermen^  Jeffey  has  a  bailiff  and  la  jurats,  or 
fworn  afliftants,  to  govern  the  ifland. 

TURATOR..  See  JuaoR,  §  %. 

•JURATORY.  4ufj\  [jur'atnrWftT.jurOf  lAi.] 
Compriiine  an  oath. — A  contumacious  perfon  may 
Ibe  compelled  to  giw  Juratory  caution  iefortni^ 
juri.    AyUffe^i  Parer^gm, 

JURBORG,  a  town  of  Samogitia. 

IVR£A»  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Italy, 
zri  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  Canaves,  with  a  flxong 
fort  and  an  ancient  caftle.  It  is  featcd  on  the 
Doria  between  two  hills*  Loo.  7. 48.  £.  Lat  45. 
ia.N. 
[   JURGANTZ.    SceCoRCAMO. 

*  JURIDICAL,  adj.  [juriJicuit'LA. Juridiqutt 
Fr.]  I.  Ading  in  the  dutribution  of  juftice.  s^ 
Ufed  in  courts  of  juftice.^According  to  SLjunM- 
taJ  account  and  legal  fignification>,  time  witbio 
memory,  by  the  (tatute  of  Weftmlnftcr,  was  fet- 
tled in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Rrchard 
the  Firft.    Haie*j  Common  Lav/  tffingland, 

•  JURIDICALLY,  aix.  [from Juridical.]  li^ith 
legal  authority  i  according  to  forms  of  juftice. 

JURIEU,  Peter,  an  eminent  French  Proteftant 
divinej  called  ironically  by  the  Papifts  the  GoHath 
of  tbe^ProteHants,  was  bom  ii\  1637.  ^^  ^^^  ^u- 
c^ted  in  England  under  his  maternal  uncle  Peter 
du  Moulin,  and  took  orders  in  the  Engiiih  church ; 
but  returning  to  fucceed  his  father  as  paftor  of  a 
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lent  dffputea  bet^feen  ^  and  Meflrv  Bayle.and 
de  BeuvaU  Hei^ilie^,  i»  .1713  ;  and  left  a  great 
number.of.efteemei;!  worij^  behind  him,  particu* 
hxlf  kHifiMy  qf^CMfhi/m. 
..  JURlNy^  jaavefe  a  diftincuiibedpeffon,  who 
cijltjvate4  medicine  a^d  matneipat}cs  with  equal 
(ucce/s^  lie  was/ecreUry  of.^'  Royd  Society 
ii)  Lbnddhy^as  well  aspreudent  of  tbe  College  01 
Phyficia(i]yi.th((fe.'  He  had  gre^t  difpotea  with  Mi- 
chellqtti  upod.tbe  ^ofiqn  of  ninnioi;  w^tnr,  with 
Hobins  upon  diftinct  viijon».  and  with  the  pani- 
a^s of  I^ibnitz  i^pon  movingtH^dies.  His  MJa^ 
upon  pifiinS  and  IndiJlhB  rjAfm  is  printed  ia 
Smithy  Optics,  voi  %  \  aii4  iTpf  bia  papers  on 
various,  fuljeda  (of  which  Dr  Hutton  ^ves  a  lift 
in  his  Math.  Di3.  vol*  z.)  are  inlbted  in  the  Phil 
Tranf.    He  died  in  1750. . 

JURINES,  a  peope  of  Amazonia. 

( I.)  ♦JURISCONSULT.  n.J.  Ijurh  amfiJtust 
Lat.l  One  who  gives  bis  <f  inion  in  cafes  of  law. 
—There  is  mention  made»  in  a  deciGoo  of  the /»- 
ri/con/ult  Javolemus.  of  a  Britannic  fleet,   jfrhak. 

(a.)  Jurisconsult,)  coofmonlycoottadediD* 

JuRiscoNSULTUs,  J  ^^  ^^'t*  axhoRg  the  Ro- 
mans, denoted  a  p^Hbn  learned  in  the  law;  a 
mafter  of  the  Ropun  jiu-i4>rucience»  Wbo  was  con- 
fulted  on  tbe  ioteiprelation  of  tbe  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  and  on  the .d^cult  points  in  law-fiuts.  Tbe 
25  books  of  the  Digests  were  compiled  wholly 
from  the  imports  of  the  ancient  jurifcoofulti.  The 
jurifconfnlti  feetn  to  have  been  a  kind  of  chamber 
cbunfeUors,  who  atriyed  at  the  honoar  of  betog 
confutted  through  age  and  experience,  but  never 

£  leaded  at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advocates  or 
iwyers  never  became  jarifconfuItL  See  Advo- 
CATfi.  In  the  times  of  the  republic,  the  advocati 
had  bf  much  the  more  honourable  employment, 
as  being  in  the  ready'  way  to  attain  the  higbefi 
preferments.  They  then  defpifed  the  juriiconfulti, 
calling  them  in  derifion  firmularii  and  Imdeh  as 
having  invented  certain  forms  and  monofyllabfef, 
to  give  their  anfwers  the  greater  appearance  of 
gravity  and  myftery.  But  in  proceis  of  time  they 
become  fo  much  efteemed,  that  they  were  called 
frudentes  andjaphntes,  and  the  emperors  appoint* 
ed  the  judges  to  follow  their  advice.  Auguftus 
advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the  empire; 
fo  that  they  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  petty 
counlels  of  private  perfons.— -Bern.  RutiKos  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  moft  famous  jiirifcoofulti  who 
llouriihed  within  thefe  soop  years. 

(I.)  ♦  JURISDICTION.  »./.  [jwijmu>^U!L 
jurifdialont  Fr.]  I.  Legal  authonty;  extent  of 
power.— Sometimes  the  pradlice  of  fuch  jwifdic 
tion  m»y  fwerve  through  error  even  in  the  very 
belt,  and  for  other  refpeds,  where  lefs  integrity  is. 
Hooker.^- 

7ou  maimM^lhe/»^i^io»  of  aD  bifliops. 

ShakeJ^ecrt, 


reformed  congregation  at  Mer*  in  the  diocefe  of    —All  p^rfons  ezercifing  eccleBaftical  juri/diBkm 


Blois,  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  divinity  and  He- 
brew at  Sedan,  ^bere  he  gained  great  reputation. 
Ifhis  univer^ty  being  taken  from  the  Proteftants, 
a  profelToHhip  of  divinity  was  founded  at  Rotter- 
dam; wherc.be  was  alfo  apppinted,  mtniflerof  the 
Walloon  church,  and  where  he  pub]i(hed  a  Com- 
nuntarj  on  the  Rgvtlf^mSf  which  produced  viGh 


ihould  have  the  king's  .arms  in  t^eir  feaisot  office. 

This  place  exempt 

From  heaven's  highy«r^'^oir.  MCJio8. 

' — As  Adam  had  no  fuch  power  as  gare  him  fove- 

rt\%aJuri/diSwn  over  mankind.  Zorifir.— This  cuP 

t09i  in  a  popular^ftRtej  pf  impeaching  particular 
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men,  raaf  fccm  to.h^  ootbiug  dfrbut  the  p^op. 
choofing  to  exercife  their  fm^imif^^'ion  \n  pffibn. 
Svttft*  %-liiihXL^\fhW^ih any ^thority extends. 

(IL)  JuRi89^GT4pN  (f  l>  d^*X-)  isapowerwhich 
»  man  has  to  do  krftlqe/.u^  xiafea  of  compJaixit 
made  before >Md*  Tb^r/^arc  two«.kindi of  juyif- 
di^pn,,.t^e.onc  «(r4fii^f5iV;)tfae>other^cu^.  ... 

J.  Jurisdiction,  e ccle.sx a siiiCA^,.  belongs 
.|o  biOiops  andatheip  deputies. ViBi^opp,  Ac.  have 
tnro  li^indsof  jurifdiAion^^^bie  oat^Miernetl^  whiah 
isexerciied  ovi^r  the  jCQqfctcoce.  ia^hioj^s  purely 
fpiritual  ;r  and  this  they  are  iiippofed  to  hokl  inir 
mediately  of  God.  The;  other  \%  eonUntioUjy  which 
is  a  privilege  fome  pcinces  have  given  them  in  ter- 
minating^difputes  between  ecclefiailics  an<|  )aymen« 

».  Jurisdiction,  5««uLiM|,  .belooes' to  the 
king  and  his  juftices  or  delegates. , .The  courts 
and  judges  at  ^Weftminfler.  h^^Te^juriicHdion  all 
over  England,  and  are  pot  feftrained  to  any  cqun- 
ty  or  place ;  but  all  oth^  courts  are  'coofipe^  tp 
their  particular  jurifdi^ioos,  which,  if  they  exceed, 
■whatever,  tjiey  do  is  enrooeous.  There  are  three 
forts  of  in^ior  juriCdi^ions ;  the  firft,  \%  unert 
plaeiia,  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiif  may  fue 
either  there. or  in  the  king's- courts.  Jhe  ad  is 
the  conufance  of  pleas,  where  a  right  is  invefted 
in  the  lord  of  the  franchife  to  hold  pleas :  and  he 
is  the  only  perfon  that  Can.  take  ^vantage  of  it^ 
by  claiming  his-  franchife.  The  3d  fort  is  an  ex^ 
empt  jurifdidioD,  as  whej;e  the  king  grants  to 
fome  city,  that  the  inhabitants  (hall  be  fued  with- 
in their  city,  and  not  elfewhere;  though  there  is 
no  jorifdidion  that  can  withfiand  a  certiorari  to 
the  fuperior  courts. 

(in.)  JvRisDiCTZOMS,  Herboitary,  a  heredi- 
tary right  or  power,  enjoyed  for  ages  by  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  more  efpeci- 
ally  by  thofe  in  the  Highlands,  of  exercifing  the 
rights  of  judges  in  criminal  cafes,  over  all  the  peo- 
pie  who  refided  oh  their  eftates.  This  power  ex. 
tended  even  to  trials  for  capital  crimes,  or,  what 
amounted  to  the  fame  thing,  crimes'  deenud  twor- 
thy  of  capital  puniiHment,  by  the  chieftain  againft 
whom,  or  v^thin  whofe  jur^fdirfion,  they  were 
committed ;  and  who  thus  generally  moiioppli^d, 
in  bis  own  chancer,  the  difcordant  privileges  of 
profecutor,  jpdge,  and  juryj  without  being  ame- 
nable to  the  fupreme  court  In  the  kingdom.  Spth 
an  unlimited  power  qf  Pit  and  GallotutSf  as  it  was 
caUed,  in  the  hands  of  even  the  moit  enlightene4 
fubje^s,  was  liable  to  be  grofsly  a(?ufed ;  and  ac- 
cordingly there  are  ftiil  two  proverbial  exprefidons 
currently  ufed  in  Scotland*  of  Cupar  jufiicey  and 
Jedburgh  ju/Hce^  founded  upon  traditions,  that  at 
thefe  places  men  had  actually  b^'en  firl^'  hanged* 
and  afterwards  tried!  The  natural  confequence  of 
fuch  powers  was,  that  every  chieftain  was  an  ar- 
bitrary fover^ign  within  thejurilHiiflion  of  his  own 
property,  and  could  call  tortb  )iis  tenants  and 
other  dependants  by  hundreds,  to  fi^ht  againft  any 
neighbouring  fihieftajn,;  This  p6we|-  of  thochi^f- 
taitis  was  peculiarly  fervieeablejto,t))ecaufeof  the 
rebels  in  1 715  and  1745  }  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  laft  of  tbefe  rebellions,  that  the  BritiOi  govern- 
ment began  to  think  of  abolilhing'  a  potfrer  fo 
dangerous  to  the  intereft  pf  the  Hq^i;  of  llahover. 
See  Engi^np,  ^3i.  r^  >7rhe  comj^ni^tion  of.tfaejr. 
clans  (fays  Mr  Heron),  i^fir  ^ttachpient  to  their 
.  Vox,.  XJt.  Part  JJ. 
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;.  .:ir;uamf,  and  the  -r.t  v,  i  i^  .  of  power,  which 
thefe  chiefs  were  .underftood  to  derive  from*  the 

union  of  HERBDITARYCiyij  JURISDICTIONS,  with 

patriarchal  zvLthorxKYf  and  with  tht  property  of  the 
Jbili^  feeroed  to  be  the  principal  means"'  (or  caule) 
I*  which  renderedHighlanderafo  averfe  from  own- 
ing the  full  aufhorily  of  t**,e  national  govern mer'. ; 
'which  made  them  terrible,  and  ptrp  tuatcd  '.'.nr 
Jacobitifm.  The  HjiatDiTARV  juRi&DiCTioiyf 
were,,  therefore, -by  '"*  compuJfivc  faie,  a:  J  ki  a 
"ftipulated  price',  purchafed  from  all  thoft- of  *iic 
Scottifh  gentry  and- nobles,  whofe  families  eiijcy- 
^d  fuch  jurifdi(^ipns.  The  purchafe  money,  ac- 
c^amting  the  Highland  chi^jUiins  with  the.  ufe  rf 
wealth,  taught  them  to  iniitaicthe  manrjers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England^  and  of  the  Scn<  tiCh  Low- 
lands ;  and  thus  gradually  f!eftroypti  the  gtnyine 
fpirijt  of  chieftainihip.".  HtJ.  o/Suoti^nd,  vqI.  v. 
p.  1133-4.    The  adt  was  paffea  in  1748. 

f  JURISPRUDENCE.  «./.  [juri/pruJence,  Fr. 
jurt/pruderiiia,  If^^I    The  fcience  or  iaijp. 

*  JURIST. «./  [Jurije,  Vr.jura,  Lat.]  A  civil, 
lawyer  j  a  man  who  profeflTes  the  .fcience  of  the 
law ;  a  ciVinan.--This  is  not  to  be  meafured  by 
the  principles  ofjurift^.    Bacon. 

JURJURA,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  one  of  the 
highefl  in  Algiers^  20  miles  loqg,  and  covered  with 
iharp  rocks;  60  miles  SE.  of  Algiers. 
•  ,,  (i.)  *  JUROR.  «,/  Ijuroy  Lat-]  One  that  ferves 
on  the  jury. — Were  the Jurorj  piqked  out  of  choice 
men,  the  evidence  will  be  as  deceitful  as  the  ver- 
dift.     Speti/trr  on  Ireland* — 

Iftiall  find  your  lordfhip  judge  and  juror.  Shakf 
I  fing  no  harm,  good  footh  |  to  any  wight, 

Juror^  or  judpe.  Donrte. 

—About  noon  the  jurors  went  together,  and  be- 
baufe  they  could  not  agree,  they  were  (hut  in. 
Hajqvard. 

(2.)  Jurors,  or  Jurators,  attainted  of  giving  ^ 
a  verdi^  contraiy  to  evidence,  willingly,  are  very 
feverely  punifhed. 

JURUMENHA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alen- 
tejo,  near  Olivenza,  with  a  fort^  which  was  fur. 
rendered  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  aift  May  1801, 
.  (i.)  IVRY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  ' 
Cote  d'Oi;,  9  miles  SE.  of  Arnay  le  Due. 

(2.}  lyRY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Eure,.and  ci-devant  proy. of  Noripandy,  with  a 
Jate  Benedi^line  abbey,  probably  now  reftored  by 
the  Concordat  between  Bonaparte  and  Pope  Pius 
VIL  It  is.featcd  on  the  Eure,  10  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Dreu3?..  Lon.  x.  a8.  E,    Lat.  .48.  54^  N. 

(x.)  *  JURY.  «./.  [jurafaf  Lat.y»rtf,  French.] 
Jury,  a  company  of  men,  as  14  or  la,  fworn  to 
deliver  a  truth  upon  fuch  evidence  as  flrall  be  dew 
livered  them  touching  the  matter  in  queftion* 
There  be  three  manners  of  trials  in  England :  ono 
by  parliament,  another  by  battle,  and  the  third 
by.affi2e  orjifry.  The  trial  by  affize,  be  the  ac- 
tion civil  or  criminal,  public' or  private^  perfonal 
or  real,  is  referred  for  the  fadt  to  a  Jfiryj  and  as 
they  find  it,  fo  pafTeth  the  judgment.  This /i/ry 
is  ufed  not  only  in  circuits  of  juflices  errant,  but. 
alfo  in  other  courts,  and  matters  of  office,  as,  if 
the  efchcatour  make  inquifition  in  ^ny  tfaipg  touch- 
ing his  office,  he  doth  it  by  aywry  of  inqueft :  if 
the  co]:oner  inquire  how  a  fubje^  found  dead  came* 
to  his  end,  he  ufeth  an  inqueft :  the  ju&ices  of 
H  b  h  '  pcacf 


IHyr  lotlieir  quarter-fefTions,  the  iberiff  in  Isis 
county ^nd  turo>  the. bailiff. of  a  hundred,  the 
fteyrard  of  a  oourt-Jcet  of  court-.b^ron,  if  they  ih- 
^}re  of  any.offence»  or  decide  any  cayfe  between 
p^rtT'^i^^^  partyt  tbey^do  it  by  .the  fame,  manner: 
fi>  that  where  it  is  faid,  th4t  all  things  be  tri.9ble 
>y4)ar1iament,batt1e»or  alTize;  ailize,  in  thisplacey 
is  taken  for.  a  jury^  px  inoueft,  impamielled  upop 
«ay  canfe  in  a  court  where  this  kind  of  trial  Is 
ujedk  This  jurj^  'though  jt  appertain  .to  tnoft 
courts  .of  the  common  jaw^  yet  it  is  molt  nb- 
tOQQUS  in:,  the 'half-year  courts  of  the  juftices  cr- 
x«nts>  commonly^  called, the  great  affixes*  and  la. 
the  quarter-felTipnSy  and  in  .them  it  is  moft  Ofdkr 
narily  called  zjury^p^A  that  in  civil  caufes;  whero- 
asjn  other^  courts  it  is  often  tehned  ani  inqueff. 
Ill  the. general  alTize,  there  are  ufually  manyjrVj^/, 
be(:aure:.there..be.ftoreof  caufes*  both  civil  and 
ciifninal,  commonly. to  Jbe  tried»  .whereof  one  is 


4*6    )  t  If  «^ 

«  JURYMAI^.  fuf.  [jiOfM  mamj  Ode  wlo^ 
is  impannelled  m  kitiry««-. 

Tbe.hnngry  judges  joM^  feotenee  figii, 
'  At^d  wretches  halkg  iHa/tJmtf^e^  (baydae.  i\g^« 
— ^No  jQ<)ge^was  .ka«w*;  mam  of  off  the  bench, 
to  ufe  the  leaft  infimiation>  that  lAi^  ailed  the 
intvefts  of  any  one.  fin^le/byMaiit  mildi  lefs  of  js. 
whole  juryl  'Swi^:  '      , 

-•;JuftYMAiST.  n.J^  It  fcems  to  be  propcfT^ 
duri^nuj^i  mat  df  dwieiji  ma^mideto  laft  for 
th?  pfefent  pecafion.  80  the  feamcn  call  what- 
evtr  they  fet  IJ|^  in-^e  robmof^a.naftioft  in  a 
fight;  br  by'aiftprai)  being  foii|ie  great  yard 
^wbich  tb^  pnt*dewn  hilo  the. ftegcf  that  loft 
tnaft;  fattening  it  intp  the  ^attners»^ai^  ^ting  it 
to  the.miten  or  <ftiiiie  lefi^  vat^  with  lafls  and 
ropes,  and  jwithft  tMike  a.jhirt  to  £ttL    Harrit. 

JT711ZBC,  a  town  of  LitbijiaDiay  in  Miolk. 


JUS,  jr.Vliptat.]  Law,  o^  right,  a  tenn  or  title 
ufed  rH^^ing  v^rtotlt  rH^ts  tn^thelaw  of  8coU 
land,  as  well  a|  in.thctlloa^an  law.;  .Tbttt, . 

J..  Jus  Ci.Tii,E,  aokongft  Ae.kpmaQ^^figmfied 
DO  more  than  the  interpretation  giiren  by  .the  Jearn- 
,ed,  of  the.  laws  of  the,XtI  Tables,  though  the 
phrafe  noF.. extends  to  t&e  whole  fyltem  of  the 
Roman  lawj. 

'  a.  Jus  CiTiTATis,  fi^ifies  freedom  of  the  ci- 
ty, of  Kome,.  which  entitled  ^tbqft  perfoas  who 
had  obtained  it  to -moft  of  the  ^privileges  of  the 
Horoan  citizens :  yet  it  diffeirs  from-Jus  ^i"'*** 
Tu  M,  which  extended.to  aUftit  advantages  whiok 
a  free  natrve  of  RoroeTwas  entitled  to.  The  dif- 
ference is  much  the  fame  as  betwixt  Dsm z  Ariose 
and  NATujLALizATiON  with  us. 

3.  Jus  CoRONjE*^  See  Hipi'EOiTAaY  Richt, 
and  Succession. 

4«  Jus  DBLiBiaA»Di,  in  Scots  law,  that  right 
which  an  heir  has  hy  law  of  deliberating  for  a 
certain  time  whether  .he  will  rcprefqit  hit  prcde- 
ceflbr.'- 

5., Jus  Pevoltjtum,  in  Scots  Uw,  the  right 
of  the  church ,1of,prefenttng  a  minifter  to  ATacant 
pariih,  in  cafe  the  patron  Ihall  negled  to  ufe  that 
i*ight  within  the  time  limited  by  lai^..  . 

6.  Jus  Honorarium,  was  a  name  given  totholc 
Roman  laws  which  were  made  up  of  cdidts.of  the 
fupreme  magtftratcs,  particularly  the  ^r^rrerv. 

7.  Jus  Imaginis,  was  the  right  of  ufing  pic- 
tuivs  and  ftatues  amongft  the  Romans,  and  had 
fome  refemblance  to  the  right  of  bearing  a  coat 
of  arms  anr«ngft  us.  This  honour  was  allowed 
to  none  but  thofe  whofe  anceftors  or  themfelvcs 
had  borne  fome  curuk -ojHicef  that  is,  bad  been  Cm- 
rule  jEMk,  Cen/or^  Pr4etor,  or  Cmi/ul.  The  uie 
of  ftatues,  &c.  which  the  Jta  Jmaghij  gave,  was 
the  exhibiting  them  in  funeral  proccffions,  &c. 
See  Image. 

.  ^,  JusMARiTi^in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  huf- 
band  acquires  to  bis  ^wife's  moveable  eflate,  in  i-ir- 
tiie  of  the  marriage* . 

9.  Jus  Pamrianvm,  was  the  faws  of  Romu- 
lU8,/Numa,  and  other  kings  of  Rome,  colleded 
into  a  body  by  ^stiis  PaDiritts,  who  lived  in  the 
,      ,  ^     time  of  Tarquin  the  IVoud^  which  accounts  for 

one  is  tried  bv  his  peers,  the  meaneft  fubjeft  is  as.  the  |iameJ 
fife  and  as  free  as  the  greateil.    See  the  article'      to.  Jus  PR;icvEttrioHis,  in  Scots  law,  the  pre- 
Tr  t  A  L»    In  £ng1and  the  power  of  juries ottcnds    fcrabfe  right  of  jisrifdi^on  acquired  hy  a  court*  in 
alfo  to  property.  any  cavfe  to  which  other  ct^s  are  equally  com. 

petes;. 


called  the.  grand  yn/y,  and  the  reft  petit y'ttn^j.. 
The  grand /ttTv  confifts" ordinarily  of  twentj-fotir . 
graxeand  uibftantial  gentlemen,  or  fome  of  them 
yepm^n,  chofi^n  indifferently ,  out  of  «the ..whole 
fhice  by  tbe^iheriff,  Jto  confider  of  all  bills  of  in- 
di^ment  preferred  to  the  court ;  which  they  .do 
oither.  approve  by.  writing  upon  them  thefe  words», 
^K^.Vff^fP^  difallow  by  .writing  ignoramus*  Six<;h 
as  they  do  approve,  if  they  touch  lifie  and  death, 
ate  farther  referred. to  another y'ur;  to, be  con- 
Gdered  of,,  becaufe  the.cafe  isiof  vfuch  import- 
ance ;  ^  but.  others'  of  .Jighter  moment  are,  upon 
thipir  allowance,  \yithout,more  work,^fined  by  the 
bench,  except. the  party  trayerfe.theJndidment, 
or  challenge  tit  for.,  infufliciency,  or  remove  the 
caufe  to  a  higher. court  by  certiorari;  in  which 
two  former cates^ \it  is  referrtd  to  anothcr/ttry, 
and  in  thclattei;.tranfmitted  to  the  higher.  Thdfe^ 
that  pafs  upon  civil  caufes  real,  nre  all,  or  fo  many 
aj&can  conveniently  be  had,  of  the  fame  hundred 
where  the  land  or  .tenement  in  qneftion  doth  He^ 
and  four  at  the  Icaft ;  iind  they,  upon  due.rxami- 
natioiH  bring  in  their  verdidl  either  for  the  de- 
mandant or  tenant ;  according  unto  which,  f  udg- 
Blent  pafleth  afterward  in  the  court  wherfe  the 
catffe  firft  began ;  and  the  reafop  hereof  is,  be- 
caufe  thefe  juftices  of  aflize  are,  in  this  cafe,  for 
the  eafe  of  .the  .counties,  only  to  take  the  verdidt 
of  the  jury  by  the  virtue  of  the  writ  called  rfij 
friujf  and.fo  return  it  to  the  court  where  the 
cauf^  Is  depending.    Cwf/. — 

The  jury,  pi£%ng  on  the  prifoner's  life. 

May  in  the  fwom  tw/ihre  have  a  thief  or  two 

Guiltier  than  him  they. try.   Skak.  Mea/./crM. 
How  innoceiU  I  was, 

Hfe  Tioh[eJufy  and  foul  caufe  can  witnefs.  Shai, 
— Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt yirr/,  that 
had  palpably  taken  fhoresof  money  before  they 
gave  up  their^verdidt*  '  Bacon. 

(a.)  JURvl  Juriej  are,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  the 
fupreme  judges  in  all  courts  and  In  all  caules,  inf 
which  either  the  life  or  reputation  of  any  mart  is 
concerned  :  This  is  the  diftinguiOiing  pnvilegeof 
every  Briton,  and  oneofibe  tno/igfyriouj  a^anta-:^ 
4pM  0/  the  British  coHSTiTurroM  ;  for  as  every* 


Hent«  hf  hvripg  ^»f|dM  thrfirft  «a  of  jurif-  .4*  Exaa;  propers  accurate.— ^oileaii'a mitxlBm 

fiAioi).  are  excelienti  his. -eacprdBons  noble,  hl«thougkt8 

lulvsQvf^irati'.BpeiV^t.     .  <y%ft  bis  Ungoage  purey  and  hia  fenfe dbfe.  j£^ 

Tb^le  icenet  were  wroaght, 
^£iiib^nifli'd  #ith  good  morals  and /^tlra>uig^« 

Vl^  precepts  thus  irokri^reat  exam  (>teflgf^ 

She  .^rew'  from*  tfatm  ^what'  they  derivM  Jt^m 

Hcay'n.  J^g. 

:Juf  to  the  tale»^as  prefeot'at  the'fhiy, 

Or  taught  the  labours  of  tbedreaidful  way.  T^. 

*■  Once  on  a.  time,  La  IVfiocha's  kniglift— — 

BiicoursM  in  terms  asyc^,' with  looks  as  !?^, 

^s  ere  could  Dennis  of  the  laws'o'  the  ftage/^^ 

•^Though  the '  fyilogifin  be^irregular,  'y W  the  ra- 

ferences  areyi^  and  truec  -^WairyLone,    «r.  ^9ei^ 


X3.  Jus  iuLrcTX,  inlfcotsJawttlie  right  the' 
vpife  has  in'the  go<Sds  in  contmoniony  in  caff  of 
the  previous  ileceaie  of  the  htifbfihd* 

•13'  Jus  TnuM  LiBERORVM  was/a  privilege 
granted  to  fiich^pelrfonsna  the  city  of  Rome  aS' 
had  three  children,  bf  wliich  they  were  exempted 
from  all  troQbleCbime'ofioea.  The''lameWmp« 
lion  was  granted'  to"  anf  perfons  who4ivd  in 
other  parts  of  Italyi  having  four  chil4ren ;  and 
thofe  that  lived  in  the  pr(mnces»  provided'  they 
had  five  (or.  as"  (bme  lay-  (even)  children^  were 
entitled  to  the  (ame  itn^iunities.  This  was  jgpod 
policy^  and  tended  to  the  population  of  thi^ 


pire.  For  a  farther  siccount  of  thefe  pri^ilccti^  -  ^  tuousi  innocent  ;"pttre.-^How  fliould  man'be/^ 
feeCuiLDREM,  :$  3;  afidpAREVTa.        .  -  'with  God T^ J«^.---A7l^r]han  ^leth'feventhnea 

JUSERIT2,  a  river  of  Silefia,  whidi  nm  bio*  and  rifeth.  ^Prowrhti'-Bt  ihall  be'iecotop^M 
theOder»3  niiles]^.of8t«nen.  <^  the  refarfedtion  of  tbeyi^. -31^.^— 

JUSHPOURf  a  prov.of  Indoftan,  intOrixa«         '  ^     The  ^'^  th'  unjuft  to  ferve.  ^JKlSbB. 

JtJS5ICA»  in  botaiiyy'a^^genus  of  the  monogf*  6l  Ttue}  not  forgedv— Crimes^ were  laid 'to  Ins 
nlaorder>  beloHging  to  tjie  decandna  dafs  of  cfaaive  too' many,  the*^leaft  whereof* being -yi^d^ 
plants;'  and  in  the  natu^  method  ranking-^nder'  had  bereaved  him  of  e(limationand%redit.'''JHto9im 
the  i7th^<»der».^i^«aiit6fm      The  calyx  is  qua^  .7.t:Oraunded  on  principles  of  Jufticernghtfub-^ 


>]tfe  thoaght::;j^^rigbt 
Did'Brft  creates  your  leider. 
j«  Eq«pUy  retributed.— He  receiv\wi  ^]pfi  tt&xm^ 
pence  ff  reward.  .i2^.  ii-.a.— YrtaofetdaolnatiHi 
lijufil    R^m*  iiiJj.-^ 

As'He^qd  fiagSi  fpread  water  o'er  thy  ficid^ 
>  And.  a  miifij4i0  ^  glad  increafe  it  yields.  -Bhik^ 
^  Complete  without  fuperauity. or  defed.-^fie 
wak  atcomely^perfon^ge;  a  little  aboveyt^^  ftattnc^ 
well  aod  ftrait  limbed,  but  fleAder.sJtoonfj^flfclQr 
Vtl.  -  xo.  Regular  ;voiderly.— • 

When  all 
.  The  war  ihall  ftaad-'ran^'d  in  its/ij^ianray, 
And-dreadfiil  pomp;  tfaea  will  J^tfaink  oii'tfiee* 


dripartite  or  qtrinqiiepamte  Aiperior;*  there  are  4 
or  5.  petals;  the  capfnie  quadrilocular  or  qutn- 
nielocnlafy  oblong,  opening:at  the  angles  $*  the 
leeds  are  numerous  and  foull. 

(i.)  Jt^fi3lEtJ>  Anthboy  De>  a  cetebrajfced 
French  botadft  and  phyfician,  born  aC^l^yoi^s^  io 
z686,  .After  traveUing  through  vsfious.  parts  of 
Europe,  he  fettled  at  Faria^  And  piibliOved  n^y 
works  on  Katural  tfiftory.    fite^died  in  yrB. 

U.)  JussiBVt  Bernard  pa,  brother  ofAotbo^ 
ny,  whom  he  retembled  in  his  fciantific,  aswe|l 
as  profeifional  puduitf .  He  was  curator  oflplakits 
in  the  rayalgaxxiena  at  Paris  4lld  Trianon;  Jle*4ie4 

U-)  Jyssiiu,  Joieph  Or^  M.  u.  another  leani- 
Nibotanift  of  the  fame  ramjly  ,witlr4be  two  pne-  jLt.  £xadlf  prc^wrtioned.— • 
ceding,-was  bom  at  Lyoosr.in  1704*   Heaccom-  The  pri«cr  is^hen^  at  band ;  pletietb  jlar 

panied  the  academicians  who  were  feat  to  Pens  loro(hip 

lo  meafaif  a'^^degree,  in  hif  botanical  cbaraOer.       Tp  dieet  his  graces' V^^diflUnce  -'tween  tsar 
He  returned  to  France  in  bad  health,  after  refidiog  armies^  -  StoAeJjkare* 

It  Peru  36  years,  and  died  in  ijyj^,  xtK  FuU ;  of  fall  dimenfioqs.-^Hi8  foldiers  bad 

(i.)  JUSSY,  a  town^f  Prance,  in  the  dep,  of  fkim^iOies  with*  the  Numidians,  fo  that  onceSlbe 
iJpper  Saone  on  the  Aaaance,  5  miles  N«  of  Ve-  ikirraiih  ^jras  Kke  to^bave  eome  to  a/i^  battle* 
M3ul,  and  aa  £.  of.Langies.^  Lam.  13.34.  £.  Per*  JDi^ZXri'j^^fyo-^Tbereis  notanyoiiepaiticQiaHr 
-o.    Lat.  47i;49-  N*  above  mentioned,  but  would  Uke  up  the'buAMis 

(9.}  JussT,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep.  of  ^ajF|(9  volnaie.  •  HaU^s  OHgmpfMani.^'T%a» 
Ifonne,  5  miles  S.  of  Auxerre.  feldom  appeared  Rv^  army  in  the'Civiltsimau 

(1.)  ♦  J0ST,  a4/\  y^fije,  tr. /V«/,  ]&atin.l    i.^.  jPmM^  of^^ennfeij^ 
[7pHght9  incorrupt^  equitable  m  the4iAributtoii       (4.)  *  JviTfMdv,   x>^£xadly  i^nicely p 
>f  jufticc— 

Take  it,  while  vet  'tis  praili!,  before  my  rage 

Uniafely/i^  brm  loole  on  thMxid  age. 

—Men  ave^commooly  foM  to  virtue  and  .good-   are  ndt  to  b^  uiied  when  thev  are  unprofitabl^-vr 

)e&,  as  to  mik  it  in  others,  even  when  thefxlo   when  as  g^  or  better  noay  be  eftabliib(id<£aoA0V 

lot  praai^it  themfelves.^  jrHlotfim'j Strmom.  4*  There^  e^'n^fi^  there  be  ftoodr^n^^^^ 

fioneft  ;  without  prinie  in  dealing  with  others.—  ii^-*-^ 

lufi  tMlanCes,/^  weights^  and^'^j^  epl^h.  le^. 

tix.'  j;  1  know  not  whetheryi^V^^^  ^t  ^^^ 

ittthoiily^r- 


rsfely.T-Tbe  god  Pan  guided  my  handi/f$#  toHke 
heart  of  the  beaft.  «s.&Rftt;y.-^They  go  about  ita 
make  us  believe  that  they  9xejufl  of  the^me 
(bpiniony  and  that  they  only  think^ch.  ceremonies 


.-  *oke, 
WK^miaft  the  fpedrciras,.ibe  caft  ber  look. 

r-A  few  undM^and  him  right ;  h^  as  Wben  our 
JuA/thY  ^ordi  in  ev'ry  thought  findere,  «  .Saviour  (aid,  i«r  «#RllMMrical  Centr,  £Rcebt  fe^a^ 
Who  wm»^t^hx^iiidi  tht  wofld  might   thejeih  of  the  fon  dfTman, taoUiink bis  btoodt 


■^ 


J    U-  S'.  («    42^^  )}    •  Jf-  U'   9  , 

*T\y  vith  our  judgment  as  6ifr  batches,  non^  HMkry^pelfnaii*  BIoh^l/Bcc'  ^iH liH  <le^tii9*^!iicb 
Go  jujl  alike;  yet  each  believes  his  own;  Poptf.  happeoed  in  1649.  Jle, wrote,  x.  The  code  of  the 
Mert^ly ;  barely.— It  is  the  hlimour  of  weak .  canon^  of  t}ie  church  unive'ffe!,'  and  the  councils 


and  triftini?  men  to  value  therafelvcs  uponyi^  po- 
tfiiug  at  all.     VFfirange.^      .     •.    . 

The  Nereids  fwam  before 
To  fmooth  the'  f^as ;"  a  foft  etcfian  gale' 

•  But  jti/!  infpjr'd  and  gently  fwell'd  the  fail.  IfryJ. 

Give  me,  ye  gods,  the  product  of  bne  field, 
That  fo  i  neither'may  be  tich  uor  poor; 

•  'Artdhaviilgytt^  enough,  not  covet  more.  DfyJ, 
3.  Nearly;  almoft;  tantumnon, — Being  fpentwith 


of 'AfHca,  with  noteb.  a.  A  gfenealogiciat  hiftdry 
6f  rte^houfe  of  Auvergnc.*"  And,  3.  CoHeftlons 
of  Qreek  and  Latin  cahons,  from  feveral  MSS. 
wWch  formed  th^  BibVunhecctjuris  cinonici  'Veteris, 
publifhed  in  a  vols*  folid^'by  William  Voet  and 
out  author's  fob,  ^  ^ 

'  .<^)  JusTELj  Hcnrvj'fonofChriftopher,  (N* 
i.)  was  bom  at  Parjs  fn  r6io'.  He  became  fecrc- 
tary  and  cbunfellor  to  the  king ;  and  was  as  dlf- 


age,  and  juji  at  thfc  point  of  death,  Democritus    iingui(hed,for  his  tmn  ieatning.as  rcmar£able  for 
called  fqr  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  brought,  and    cncd'uragfmgit  in'OthersJ'  He  canie  to  London  in 


fcouBtet  on  horfebsick;  tftt  ;;toOrt)amehtl  Jouft 
Is  more  proper.— None  was  either  more  grateful 
to  the  behnptders,  or  more  nobte  in  itf^,  thau 
jbjtsy  ^oth  with  fword  and  lance.     SrtineyX^ 

What  newir  ?  bold'tbofe  Jujls  and  triumph^') 

'   Man  to  man,  •*•       *     ■         • » 

And  deed  to  fteed  oppos'd,  the  /r/^j  began,  thyd. 

(4.)  Justs  were  a  fportive-tind  of  combat  .on 

ftoriefeack,  man  againft  ma«,  ^rtned  with  lances. 

The  word  jS  liy  fome  derived  frtsm! joitflj^  PreAch'i 


he  was  fuccecded  by  the  famous  Dr  Bentley.  He 
^m>t^^era!  bboks,  the  tftlqs  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

(I;  '1:) '«  JUSTICE.'  If./,  [jttjlict,  Fr.  y^i/w, 
liatBti.]  I.  The  ylrtne  by  wHdi  we  gjvc  to  every 
Wan  what  is  his' due :  bppoCed  io  injurjf  or  Kvron^. 
If  is  cither  MJributiv&t  Wongiqg  to  magiftrates; 
*6r  eommutative^  refpedting  common  traniaAiont 
between  men.— O  that  I  were  judge,"!  would  do 
ju/Hct.    %  Sdfh, — 

The  kinjJ-becOmin^  gi^ceSi 


of  jrttA'te,  Latin,'  becaufe  the  cox^batants  fdnghl  ,   Aijufiice,  verity,  tetpp'rai^ceiJlablenefs, 

Dear  each  other:  others  from  thc^iriodern  Greek  '/^Fftlve  no  relifh  oftheroi*                           SJbai. 

t^nr^a,.  Others  ifotn'  Ju/faj  ^  which,  '5h  the  cor-  '-uTfie  hatur^  and  oflfice  of  jri^np  being  to  difpofe 

I'apt  ageof  the  Latin  tonga*',  tteas'  uied  for'this  tftd'thiW  to  a  conftant  ati^perpetuarreadincfs  to 

exerciie,  as  it  \yas  fuppofed  a'm6re  juft  and  equ^  setW^r  to  every 'tiiaabtt  dite,.  it  is  evident,  that  if 

<:ombftt  than  the  tourn AmTrht.  '^The  difference  gratitud^e  be  a  pTLTtofluJUe,  \i  muft' bfc converiaot 

between  jultsand  tiurnamifrnts^  confifts^itf  tftis.  about  fomethmg  that  Is  due  t6  another.  Lockr.  a. 

that  the  tournament  was  fi^e^queittiy  performed  by  Eciiity  ?  agreftibl^eflrto  right :  as,  be  proved  the 

3_  number  of  cavaliera,  who  fought  in  a  body:  jullici?  of  hisflaitn^     3.^;Vindid|ve  retribution; 


The  juft  was  a  tingle  combat  of  one  man  againft 
•aBOther.— Tbough  the  jufts  were  tffnally  mide  in 
tournaments  after  a  general  rencounter  of  all  the 
cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fo#netitnes  fin'j^ly,'  and  in* 
'^Sep^ndent  <rf  .a[»y  tournament.'  ^9if&  Tovrna- 
MBNT.  He  who  apoeared  for  th*  firft'time  at  a 
^uft,  forfeited  bis  helm  or  eal^ueunldi  be^iad 
forfeited  before  at  a  tournament 


Tputiifhment:  oppofed  to  wi^ry. — He  executed  the 
juAice  of  the  Lord.  ^Deut.—Letjujiice  overtake  os. 
'f/a,  Kx.  9.— Examples  of  Jujfice'mu^  be  made,  for 
•terror  to  fdtoe;  examples  of  mercy,  for  comfort 
•tb  ^others.  Bheun.  H.  Right ;  aifertion  of  right.— 
^''  •  '   Thy  arm  miy  do  thee  Ju/Kce.  Sbak, 

S.  [Jtt/fitianujf  Latin.]  ,One  deputed  by  the  king 
to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment     C»«;^/.— And 


(5.)  jusT,  -St,  a  town  of-  Cornwall,  sk  the    thou,  Efdras,  ordain  judges  and /a^/Vr/,  that  tbey 
Lar^d's  End,  NW.  of  Penzance.  •'     .      may  Jujlge  in  all  Syria,    i  Ej^as.    6.  Justice 


(6—11.)  JcsT,  St,  6  toWhrf  of  Fran'ce:  viz.  • 
i.  JvtT,  St,  in  the  dep.  'of  Aveiron,  6  tniles 
i-SSE.  of  Sauvetetre.  j    •     .. 

'  ii^  Just,  St,  in  the  dep.  of  LoWfei*  Charente,  3 
miles  $S£.  Of  Mar^mies. 

iii.  Just,  St,  in  the  dep.<>f.Mame,  .io4  xnitea 
8SE.  Of  Seaianne,  and  15  W.  of  Arcis-'fur  AUbe. 
"'  iv.  Jv$T,  8t,  in  the  dep.  of  Olfe,'  o  mile's'N. 
of  CWmont,  and  9  SSE.  of  BreteUtl. 

V.  Just,  St,  en  Cheval^t,  in  the  dep.  of 
Rhone  and  Loire,  z^,^  mile^  SW.  of  Roaane  ' 

vi.  Just,  St,  la  Pendu,  in  the  dep.  of  Rhone 
tn'  Loire,  loj  miks  SE.  of  Roanne,  and  <ic| 
-WNW.  of  Lyons. 

•  To  Just.  v.  11.  [jo^fier^  Fr.]-  i.  To  en- 
gage in  a  nvock  fight;  to  tilt.  i.  To  pufli ;  to 
drive;  tojuftle. 

"  (1.)  JUSTEL,  Cbriftopher,  a  learned  counfellor, 
^and  (ecretary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Pa- 
.ri*  in  t5<<H.and  ftudied  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  He 
maintained  a  cocrdpoodence  with  Abp.  Ulher,  S& 


OF  THE  King'i  Bench.  \Jufiithrius  de  Banqm 
■J?^//.]  Ita  lord  by  hia  office,  and  the  chief  of  the 
reft;  wherefore  he  is  alfo  called  eapitalh  jujiitiari- 
m  jfngHk.  His  office  efpecially  is  to  bear  and  de- 
termine  all  pleas  of  the  crown ;  that  is,  fuch  as 
concern  ofiences  commifted  againft  the  crown, 
dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king;  as  treasons,  felo- 
nies, mayhems,  and  fuch  like ;  but  it  is  come  to 
pafs,  that  he  with  his  affiftants  heareth  all  perfo- 
nal  adtioDS,  and  real  affo,  if  they  be  incident  to  any 

*  perfoAal  a^ion  depending  before  them.   Co^a^eL 

Give  that  whipfter  his  errand, 
He'll  take  my  lord  chief yw^if/ warrant.  PnV. 
•7.  JusTidE  OF  THf  Common  Pleas,  [jvpua- 
rhu  Communium  Placitorttm]  -  Is  a  lord  by  his  of- 

•  fice,  and  is  called  domimu  j^tutrius  comn^urrum 
'ptaeitortm.  He  with  his  affiftairtr  originaily  did 
hear  and  determine  all  caufes  at  the  commori  bw; 

that  is,  all  civil  caufes  between  common'  pt-  .ns, 
as  wrH  perfonil-as'Tenlt  for  wifidi  caufe  >t  \.ai 
dafled  the  court  of  common  (fleas,  tn^oBtion 

to 
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which  at«  fpecial,  and'  i|if)eitaining  to  him  only** 
Qkv^.  t.  Ju$Trc3:'o>  TUB  FoR»fT;  [Mitiai'i' 
us  Forefi^.]  Ua  |oitl>|ry»tbt8  office^  and  fiatH  the^ 
hearing  and  date/miniflQ^of  all  offeoces  vHtbiii  th« 
kiii^s  foreil,  dmaii^tted  ugainft  ytfniibn  or  tm : 
of  thefe  the»el}e twcs  ^^bereof  the. one  bath jUn£- 
diAion  over  ill  fhe^toed^  oo  this  fide  Trent,  a^d 
the  other|:tf:aU  befOnRL'-Cb^tv/.  9.  JucTicif «or, 
Assise,  [jitfiitiani ad ca^endas  AWas*]  Are  fttch 
as  were  Wont,l)y.fp«mI  comiliimon,.to^  fi^it 
into  this  or  that 'country  to  take  affifesj  tl|e 
ground  of  whicti  polid^nvastheeaieof.thelftlju 
jt&s\  for  whenvf  tMeaaions  paik  a]waV&>fafjr  jo. 
rr,  fomany  meAMnigfat  not,  Without  great  hin^ 
derance,  be  bnOughr^tQ  London  4  and  therefore' 
jyaicet,  for  this  purpofev  were  bf  conirinffion 
particulwly  anthonfec^^and  ient  downito^ftirem, 
Co'wel.  io/Justicbs^ikEyre.  [jupatarH  ithie' 
r antes,]  Ardlb  termed  of  the  French  ttrti  if^-^ 
The  ufeof^hefe^  in  ancient  time,  W98  to  fend 
them  with  cpoAxlifiiOB  into  .divers,  coanties,  to 
hear  facb  caufta^efpeciaUy  as ^ were!  termed  .the 
pleas  of  the  cro«m/aiid  therefore  I'mnft  Imagine 
they  were  lent  abroad:  for  the  eafeofttieTn^'eas* 
who  muft  etfe  have  been*  hurried  to  the  iCing^s 
Bench,  if  the  ^Saufif  were  too  high  for  ^tbeooivrtty 
eonrt.  They  diflbred'  from  the  jiiftibes  of  Oyer 
and  Termlber,  4)ecauie  they  were  fen^  upon  fome 
Me  orlefT  ci^^ial  cafes,  and  to  one.  ffbee; 
wherea^tHe  jiklttces  in'eyre  were  fenttlirou^h^the 
provinces'kidxrodntries  of  the  landi  with  iborein-i 
definite^  ami  general  bommiffion*  tC^we^*  11^  J'tts-, 
TiCEft  OT  Goal  Delitbry.  [piJHtiat»*ditOdohii 
deliherandas.]  Are  fupbai  are  fentwtth'cbmmiflite 
to  hear  and  determine  M  can£es  appertailijag4« 
fuch  as  for  anyoffenee arrcall  ihtO'  gdol9..^ait-6f 
wbofe  authority  is  to  ptxniOi  fuch  as  let:toiiiaifl9 
phfe-thofe  prifoners  that -by.  law  be  notibailabie; 
Thefe  by  likelihood,  inanefent  tmn^  Drtrd^eot 
to countietf^pon Xeyeral QocafiooS ;  butaft^mrard 
jitftio^s  of  4flife.  were  lil^wife  aathoriled  to  tbii: 
CoweL  t%,  JusrrcTsrov  {^isi  Pxiurare  all  one 
now  a-days  with  juftioei  ofiSatffifef  for  it  is  a  ^lii^ 
mott  adjimmment^of  a  caufe,  in  ihe  common  pleas; 
to  put  it  off  to  fachxAzfimJpriiisJ^tiahtiit* 
ner'mt  ad  easfar^s-  ad  ea^tndas  affijks;  ahd  u);)od 
this  claaio'^ff  adjournment  (hey  are  caUed  juftkm 
of  mfi  prisut  as  wetliis  .jnftices  of  'affif^,  bf^eaibn 
of  the  wilt  or  a^kin  that  they  have  to  deal  iir. 
CvwtL  ijv  JirsTi^ts  0S  P^acs.  [jafiitUitiiiul 
Paccm,]  Are  they  that  areappomted  by  the  klng;^ 
commiflion, •  with  otbers^ .  to  attend  the  pleace  <af 
the  country  where  they  dwell;  of  whom  fome, 
upon  efpecral  lefpedl,  are  made  of  the  quoruns, 
becaufe  fome  foufinefs  of  importance  may  not  be 
deaJt4n>  without  the  prefence  of  them,  or  one  of 
ihenh  '  Co^aei.^^ 

The  Ju/Ncei 
'  In  fair  round  belly  wi^h  good  capon  lin'd.  ShaA. 
—Thou  haft  appointedytf/0!f^v/of  the  peace  to  call 
poor  men  betore  them,  about  matters  they  were 
Dot  able  to  anfwer.  Sbai.r-^'Ihe  Jufiices  of  peac^ 
are  of  great  ufe :  anciently  they  were  confervators 
of  the  peace  ;theib  are  the  fame*,  faving  that  f^- 
veral  aAs  of  parliament  have  enlarged  their  jari^ 
dJdion.  » Bacon.  *  ^ 

(ft.)  Jfj5Tici|  {§'if'-daf.  I.)  isxmeof  tfa^  £oar 


Civilians  diCkingpifli  juftice'into 
two  kinds ;  eomtnumcatlw  and  dtfirihutive. '     "? 

tu  Justice, 'Co'MMUNiCAtEVfi,  {§  s?  def,  j,}  ^ 
eftablifhes  fair  dealing  in  the  mutual  commerpe 
Ifttween  man  and  man  9  and  includes  fincerity  in 
Qor  difcooHe;  and  integrityiin  our  dealings. '  The- 
effeft  of  fincerity  is  mutual  con^dence,  £b  neceffary 
amonig  the  menriiers  of  the  -famer'oommunit  y;  and 
this  mutual  cbnfidence  is  fuftained  and  preferred 
by  integrity  of  coddud.  Bntth^e  feems  to  be  an 
efTential  ingredient  in  communicative  or  private 
jiiftice,vwfak3i.is  ieldom  taken  notice  of  iiyr  writers 
on  etfiicB  $  we  iiieani«£acY.  In  tlvo  p^efent  ftate 
of  human  nature,  iftd^jufticei  iiochascthto  utmoft 
ri^ourof  law  allows,  irequently  becdmesdjv/'i^i^.: 
Thistrutb.'WV'often  find  exemplzficd  Ispriiiate  life, 
by  ri^onnfrcrediU>r8r!agaiDft.u9f6rtunancdebtors. 
A  ftrikingiinftaoce  of  this  lunddfjufticewrecpid- 
edof  Jt^bph,  theiiuibai^  of.;tbo  blefled  Virgin; 
in  Matt.  i.  19.  where  he  is  expcefUy -ftyleday^ 
ndn,  .be(5ao(^  hr*  >#d^ld  -not  ^a  to  the  utmoft  ri- 
gbur  even  of  the  iDivine  £aw.'     ir  •  ^    \  J  : 

'  ti.  jy;sa^c£,'Iii9tRiBUT]V£;^iLtfafl^hy:whichr 
the  difo'cnoes  of  mankind  arb  deoidefl'  asoording: 
tonhe  rulepnc^  equity.  This  i&»the:juitiCe{of  piv».' 
ce^  and  ma^ifteatftg*  Among -tfafe  mmKados  too;' 
amples  Df^^thiS':virtue^  ivhich  might  be  givenfroor 
varlousiauthorav.ave  ftall  only  caU-the  attentioir 
of  the  readerwtollwp  inftances  .moovded  of .  Arifti» 
des,  who,  ibooghi  in  low  carcumftaocf  s,  .and -c# 
mean.  extra<5li6nv'  obtained.  thei^loHouadbntfto^ 
OfUeJuaTfi^titie,  fays^£httardr,£)intIyiroya]v 
or-  rathcsMtrnly  •  divine :  but  of- Which  pri^s  art; 
feWom.iamfaitiduJBf  becaufe  genttally  jgftcrant  of 
it«d>eaotyai|d«9^Uence..  Tfa^'aiie. infected  un; 
der  the  article  Arrica,  f  ixvao^heiirft  ^then 
refle<S^  thefaigfaeft  dionourvnot  oidy^^uan  An^ides, 
hbt  upott'tlie  tAtbenif  Afl^  wfaoi»9thuiadvice«ejei^ 
ed  a  xamiani  wiMdi.«Qbuld.h^ve;a§giaDdifed  them 
lepcrblscioFi  .decided  .lupeistorit^over  jdltbereft 
f^  Qreccd;  meseliyi)eeanfe  H  woiild  have  been  xtnt 
juft;iJ.o  Ka  ,.-^  ff.  -:  ■  .  w  .w  :  .no-  -v  ;  '  • 
{U.yrAivstjeKfJit^A.  jidr/fi^is-u  peifon  de^i 
pittied  tgaflBunifter  juftice,»whofeanth<nfit%«riiea 
from-  his  iBaje%ls:depi;|tatibn,iaaid jnot  hf  right  of  , 
BBgiftracy^.  ^Of ,  thefe .  j  aftices  therer;ais :  vasiouv 
kinds  in  4nglond  p/tjz.  -  '     :;  t:sr.  ;   ,,::  i.x 

-  r..  Jii^9icE,^CaiirE,  OF  Tfr^CoMMOirPtrBAS^ 
See  j  J..«^;^c/.7.v  ;  ^  --  -.r..^'  ,.;.*.'...  . 
'  a.  Jos.Tica/.C7]i£^,  ov  THa^KnuG^sBeitCHf 
X§  k:r,  M^/,  t.yis  tfaep^pitidjuftioe  of. Great  .Bri*. 
tain...rT&ia  officer  war  formerliy  not  only  chief 
juitifie,  Uit  alfb  .chief  baron  of  the  ezchecpun*,  and 
inaftet^  of  the  t!Ottrt  of.  wards..  He  ufuaUy  fiit  in 
the^kxng's.palace)  land,  there  executed  that.ofBce» 
formerly  pecfbrmed  'per  comitem  paktHi ;.  ^e  there 
4fetefmined  all  difierences  between  the  barons  and 
other  great  men.  /tiei  was  vicegerent  of  the  king" 
ddmrwlipn  the.  king  went  beyond  Jea,  and  was 
ufually  cbofen  to  that  office  out  of  the  prime  nobi- 
lity ;  :but  bis  ^bwer  was  reduced  by  K.-RichaKi  I. 
and  Edward  I.  His  ofiice  is  now  divided,  and 
bis  title  changed  Xacapsiaiisjufiitutriusad,phuitap 
coram  rege  taundof  or  capitalis  juftitioHus  bama 
regis, 

3.  Justice  or  THEpoassT, ($  1. 1,  def,  8.)  by 

many  ancient  records,  appears  to  have  bean. a 

-pl^ce  of  ^great  Iwoourand  auiborityt  never;  beft«w- 

^      *  '  ed 
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efl'liutciil  ibma  peHpn  of  diftinaion.  The  court 
Where  tbiajttftice  fits  if  odkd  the/ttftfe.>teeb/Mtf 
jBN^^.  ^  See  9otLM9Ti  f  Sf-Jefi  4.  The  Uft  court 
of  juAke  ieat  of  any  trate  wat  held  in  the  reiga  of 
Charies  I.  before  the  £.  of  Holland-  After  the' 
ve/tbtadoo  another  tiis  held,,  for  foron^s  fahe^. 
before  the  £.  of  Oxford ;  but  fince  theie?olutioli 
in  j^ai^  the  foraft  Uw^  \skvt  Ailleb  into  total  dif- 
^i£Df,  to  the  ipreat  advantage  of  the  fulgeft*  This  is 
the  only  juftice  who  msy  appoint  a  deputy :  he  ^.> 
aUb  called  J^e  4H  iyrt  xfthifinft. 

■4.  Jvariioaa  xn  £Tait  ju^Uktrti  itmermtesf  or' 
rramUH  [§.u^Ldf/.  lo.)  accoiding  to  fome». 
•were  fimt  bnce  in:  7  yoart  $  but  others  wiH  havto 
themtohaTeibeenfentoftcner:  Gamdeniays^they 
were  inftituted  io theteign  of  king  Henry  I|.  A^. 
xia4 ;  but  they  appear  to  be  itf  an-  oldcc  date. 
Tibey  were  fomcwhat  likejofticeeof.afiifeattbia 
day;  thoagh  in  adthority^and'flsantKr0f  proceed* 
iog  veHy  dilTertet.  .      . 

■5-Jv*Tzc£s  orAsens  {§  l\ udef. 9.)  pifs  the 
circuit  by  two  and  two  twice  eVery  y^r  through 
alFJBtigl8nd^eiiaeptthr4  northern  couhttea,  where 
tj^  ge4inlf  once»:diipAtdilng  their  iereral  bufi- 
nefiey  liirfeferal«omaiUnoot:  for  they  hanre  onr 
^sommifiairtD  tak^afiiiea;  inoiherto'driiiergoaltf 
aad  another  of  oyer  and  tarniiner:  .  In*  I^mdon 
and  Middlefexi  a  court  of  general  goalrddifcrytia 
IteU  J  tUnera^year.  Ailtbe^j«fticerof  pcace.o€ 
atoy  county  wlietein  the  affifea  are  held,  are  bottiui^ 
JyJB«nk>4Utmd.themtt  or^ctt^ans  liable  to  a6ne^ 
ill-order  toreturirwcogiiisftnofi^JCG;  aadtto4ffift» 
'the.  judgetiniueli  matters  at  lie' within  their  know* 
Mge^aad jurjttidioot atfd  to  whiohfokneof  tbcm 
^avtrlieen  prbbablf  coicemed,  \af  why  of  jpctf  ibns 
tfiaminatfoii.  JSteAsaisaahd^tY* 

6.  JkfSTtcs'f  Oi^Goax.  ACLivattiTy  dre  loipieiw^ 
4led  by  tte  comoidn  law  to  proceed  upon  indiA* 
-fhentsof  Moo^>trtfpaf%'<Wi  tO'Ofdceencutioii 
4trepeieee;  aad^to  diichai^fiidh  prifaaci«'«c 
upon  their  trials  fliaU  be  aei}ttitted>  wiMi  all  iilcfa 
againft  wbom^  on  proclamation  made,  lioevidenoe 
appeart  to  indiQ  %  which  JuftiOM  of  oyUf  Jlid  ^r* 
miner,>  tec:  may  not  do.    s-  Hawk*  m*'  «/•    &<t 

.  tbefe  juftket  have  tioihlBf  to  do  with.«Dypeifoo 
lot  in  threnftody  of  tflft  pHfost  eaecept-  in  foasa' 
fpecial  cafts ;  as  if  fomeof.the  aeobmpliees  to  A 
felOQfUnay^be  to'  foeh  prifon*^  and  footer  06  them 
out' of  it;  the  juftjces'may  receive  an  appeald^ainft' 
thole  «bdrare  dot  of  the  prifon  aa  weU  al  thbfe' 

.  who  are  titvit^iKrhiA  tjppealf  aftcf  Jtho  trial  of 

?  Inch  prifonerv  {ball  be  reroofcd  into  BbR,  and 
t)rocdii  ijfiUe  trom  then  againft  itbe  relL  fiut  if 
tftofii  oMt  of  prifon.  be  oebitted  iki  the^pea]»  they 
tan  neser  be  put  into  any  other;  becao^lhere 
dan  be  but  one  appeal  for  one  felony.  Ik  thia  wav 
Che  goals  are  dearedt  nA  all  offendenr  tnMy 

^  punifhedt  or  delinredp  in  eyery  year.-*-Their 
conmilfion  if  now  turned  otea  toth^  jvsrccsa 
"drassisi.    See;^5. 

7.  JusTicir  or  iiisi  Paion  See  p  L  z;  ^. 
•is- 

8«  JtjsTiGss  Of  Oria  Aiia  Tcaaiincsiy  weie 
jnftices  deputed  on  fome  fpecia^oecafioos  to  hear 
and  determine  particular  caufeg.  The  commiffion 
Is  direded  to  certam  pcrfona  upon  any  ioforrec- 
tioot  heinous  demeanopr,  or  tcefpafo  committed, 
#bweBoft -iaft  io^iih^ by«Binis  of  the  gmadjii-' 
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ry  of^qtieft*  before  thefjsreempoirefod  lojkieanr 
and  determioc*by  thehf^i  df  the  petit  jury.    It? 
wae  fororeflyAdd,  that  no  judge  or  other  lawyer 
cMdd  ad  m  tfae^^commiiBoo  of  oyer  and  terminer* 
or  ttt  that  of  gaol^Ilver^  within  the  county 
where  he  was. bom  or  tnbajhiled.t  but  it  was 
thought*  proper,  by  is  Gea  la^jcep.  a?,  to  allow 
any  roan  to  be  a  jaftioe  of  oyer  .and  terminer  and 
general  gaol*delivery,  withbitany  cewdty  of  Eng- 
land, j . 
..9;  J0STICI8  orjrjii  Ftaei.    See  Si.  1$  dff. 
xjt:  Of  thefe  fome  for  fpeoial  rri^iea  are  made 
<»:  l^e  quorum,  fo*  na*  no  ItOfinefii  of  iniportanco 
niav  hte  difphtcbed  withdnt  the  prtlence  or  aOeng' 
of  theasoroneof  theai4.  Hp«re^wrr  every  jnftioe 
of'  peaoe  hath  a  fefMiate  power,  and  his  office  io 
to  caU.  before  him,  examine^  iflue'WtrranUfbr 
apprshiradtngt  and  eotemit  to  prifooi  all  thieres* 
mutdeteri^  wandering 'rogues;  thofe  that"  bold 
confpivscies,  riots,  and^  kinofr  all  delinquenta 
which  may  occafion  the  breach  of  the' pcece  and 
^iet  of  the/ubjea ;  to  commit  to  prifon  fochao 
eaftioot  fiail  bail,  and  tdlee  theo»  brought 'forth 
ia  due  tlme.to.trial  \  and  btnd.oMr  the  profeou* 
torseo.theaffifies.    And  if  tfacr  Oe^^  tocrrtify 
enaimklations  and  tnfomationato*theiKgtgaol-de« 
liWry^  or  do  not  bind  over  proileiittors,*they  fiull 
be  fined.    A  jutttos  mxf  OMSttit  a^perfon  that 
doib  aiideDi^  in  his  own*  view  witboni  warranty 
but  if  on  the  idformatiou  of  amsehert  he'  jnuft 
make  a.  wanrant  under  hand  alnd  ibal  for  that  por« 
poTe.  .if  cdmplttnt  and  eaUi  be  made  beforrn 
juftil:e  of  gfoods  ftolen,  and  the  infofiflcr,  iuli>ed« 
kig  that  tbey  are  in  a  particular  lioufe,  ibows  the 
caulh  xf  his'>-fofpicioB»  the  juftice  may  grant  a 
tMftnaht  to  the  conftable,  -ftc.  to  ie^rch  in  the 
lUace  fo(j|w^ed«  to  feisr  the  goods  and  perfoo  ia 
whole  enftody  they  aiie  found,  aind  bring  them  be- 
foi«  him  or  foone  otber  |aftke.    Tbeieaich  oa 
tMe  warrants  ought  to  be  is  the  day-time,^  and- 
dooMiAay  be  bitoke  open. t^ycokiftaUes  to  take 
tiicgoods.^  Jilftices  of  peaoe  may  make  and  pre* 
foade  an  agreemeht  in  potty  <|oanels  and  breachea 
ol  the  peace,  #here  tiie  king  is  not  entitled  to  a 
fiie,  tho^sh  they  may  not  comi^oond  qfencesor 
taVe  money  for  roakisg.  ^eements.    A  juftioe 
hath  ^  diicretionary  power  of  binding  to  good  be- 
liavsQor ;  and  may  require  a  reco^iaanccv  with  a 
great  .'penalty  of  one,  for  his  ktepingof  the  peace, 
where  the  partyfound<ia.a  dangerous  perfoo,  and 
likely  to  break  the  neaee^  and  do  much  mifehief ; 
iod  for  default  of  foretiea  iie  may  be  oommitted 
to^aoL  '.^t  a  man  giving  fecurity  for  keeping 
>fae  peace  in  the  king's  bench  or"  chancery,  may 
bane  ^fifirfUf^Xs^  the  juftkes  in  thecounty  not 
to  tahe  aecurity ;  andislfp  by  giving  futtfy  of  the 
|Kace  to  any  od)er  piiiide.  If  one  make  aia  ^^It 
upon  a  juftice  of  peace,  he  nfiay  appiebend  tbe'of- 
fender,  and  commit  hioi  to'gaoitill  he  finds  fore^ 
tiMfor  the  pieace:  and  a  juftice  foayracordaforJ 
cibie  entry  on  bis  pofleffion ;  in  other  eales  )^xxtkt 
not  judge  in  his  own  caufr.    Contempts  againft 
jdftices  are  pufiiihable  by  indidment  and  fine  al 
the  felffions.  JuAices  Ihall  not  be  regularly  puoiih* 
ed  for  any  tiling  done  by  them  in  feffions  as  judges  t 
and  if  a  jttftfce  be  tried  for  any  thing  done  hi  his 
office,  be  may  plead  the  general  ifliie,  and  give 
s  ^%etial  matter  ir  etkleace  j  jmd  if  a  Ycrdiftis 
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Mva»ibr  hins  .^tfae  i^Iaiatiffbt  noirfbit»  he  (ball 
l^ve  double  eoAi»  «i|d  ikkh  ftaion  fhaH  only  b^ 
Uttjd  in  the  coutitf,iiriieft.the  ofence  WMAcommit* 
ted.  f  {^.  eap.  .5r^^  %i  Jac?  cap.  is.  .  But  tf  they 
a^  JB^^lty  of  any  nUAtemaaaoiir  m  ofite»  ilifM- 
ipatkm  lies  ^aiiiittliem  hi  %ht  king^s  b^ocbi  whdne 
«lbef  fhall  betHnd&ed  by  a  ^ntjatfi  im|>nfontiieDt ; 
and  all^  per&ns  who  leeo^i^l  verdidk  Againftji 


T  tr  s 


dndtiofls:  ofwliiohhefnui^lnaleoath'by  iR'Oe^. 
II.  cap.  ao.  And  if  he  ^^.wttottt^uob  qualifi- 
cattoftti  he  ihal!  fofctt  iLioo.  It  Is  alftt  provide 
by  5  Geo.  U.  that  no  pradtifing  attorney*  folicttor, 
-or  prodbr»  .fliaH  be  capiMe  of  aAlng  aia  Js^^EKt 
pfthepeaee. 

xo,  JusTicH.OF  TRa  P«Acs.wirBiir  Ltaaa-^ 
TIES*  are  jtkftioet  who  have  the  fame  authority  u» 


juftice  for  any  wilfvl  or  malkiont  injury,  are  en*  jcitlea  or  other  corponle  towns  a»  th^others-bave 
litied  to  double  coftl.  By  a^ Geo.  IT.  cap.  44,  kicounties;  andthetr-powerli  thr:fittne;.onty 
no  wnt-Aadi  be  fued  out  againft'aay  jufticeof  ^that  there  have  the  aSiie  of  ale  and  beeriaodwood 
peace»  f^r  any  thing  done  by  him  in  the  execoi  and  vidttalsi  Set*  JufHces  df -cities  and  corpora- 
tion of  hi|  omcej  until  notice  in  writing  fliallbe   tioqs  iure  not  wKhixi  ^he  i^ualifiGation  a6t,  5  Geo* 


ddiveredtohim  Qnejttonth^befbre  the  Ailngoutof 
the  fame*  contacofihg  the  cauib  «f  adion,  fte.  within 
wbidi  month  hemay  teoder^uneddS',  and  if  the  ten-« 
der^l^  found  futSeienti  he.ftiall  hSivea  terdia*  &c. 
Hor  (haill  apy  ^Qiott  be  brought  agtinft  a  juittee  for 
^apy  tfaipg^dopein  the  executioa  or  his.office»  unlefs 
CQOimeiibed  withinfomootbs  after  the^^  commit- 
ted. Ajuftice  ife:to«S^cifehi8  authority  only  within 
the.councj  wherelie  is  appointed  by  his  commif- 
fion»  not  in  any  city  which  is  a  county  of  ttfe)f, 
or  town  corporate*  bailing  theur  proper  jufticesj 
Sec  but'  in  other  towns .  and  lipeities  he  may. 
The  p<mer  and  office  of  juftices.  terminate  in  fix 
mpotbs  jifter  the  demife  of  the  crown*  by  an  er- 
prefs  writ  of  difcharge  under  the  great  feal*  hf 
writ  isH  fi^fedfoii  by  a  new  commiffion*  and 
by>accemon  of  the  office  of  iheriff^  or  coroner* 
The  origin  of  juftices  ojf  the  peace  is  referred.to 
the  4th  year  of  Edward  ilL  They  were  firft  call* 
ed  cwt/tryat^rst  or  <wariens  ff  the  pcaee^  eledted- 
by  the  county*  upon  a  writ  dkreded  to  the  (he- 
riff;  but  the  power  of  appointing  them  was  trans* 
ferred  by  ftatute.from  the  people  to  the  .king; 
and  under  this  appellation  ai^pointed  by  x  £dw. 
HI.  cap.  i6«  Afterwards  the  ftatvrte  34  £dw.  Ill* 
c^.  I*  jgaye  them  the  power  of-Htrying  felonies* 
and  then  they  acquired  the  appieilation  oijufHcfu 
They  are  jippointed  by  the  king's  fpejoial  com- 
miffion und^  the  great  feal*  the  form  of  which 
was  fettled  by  aU  the  judges  A.  D.  1590;  and 


11.  cap.  1 8. 

(III.)  Justice*  the  Foitntaih  or,  oneofthc 
charamrs  or  attributes  of  the  kii^.  See  Pa^cao* 
Q ATiT«.  By  Xhidfountidn  of  jiiftice  the  law  do^ 
not  mean  the  mthpr  or  erighial%  but  the  4^rihu^- 
, tor.  Juftice  is  not  decivea  from . the  king, .  as  his > 
firegifi;  but  he  is  the  fteward  of  the  puUic,  t0 
difpenfe  it  to  whom  it  is.  4»e*  He  is  not  the 
fpiing*  but  the  refervoir ;  firom  whence  right  and 
equity  are  conduced,  by  a  thouland  channels*  ta 
every  individual.  The  original  power  of  judica* 
ture*  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  fbciety*  is. 
lodged  In  the  fociety  at  large :  bjit  as  it  would  be 
impradicable  to  reader  complete  juftice  to  every 
individual*  by  the  people  in  their,  colle^ve  capa- 
city* therefore. every  nation  has  committed  that 
power  to  certain  «feled  magiftrates*  who*  with- 
more  e^  and  eziMdition*  can  hear  and  determine: 
complaints:  and  in  England  this  authority  has 
immemorially  been  exercifed  by  the  king  or  hit 
fbbftitutes.  He  therefore  has  alone  the  right  of 
ereAing  courts  of  judicature';  for  though  the  oao<'. 
ftitution  hath  entrufted  him-with  the  whole  cze* 
cutive. power  of -the  laws*  it  is  impoffible,  as  welt 
as  improper*  that  he.ihould  perfonally  carry  into, 
execution  thi^greaV  and  eztenfive  tnift:  It  is  con^ 
fequently  ^ec^ary^hat  courts  ibould  be  eredec|* 
to  affiit  him  in  executing  this  powers  and  equaU  ^ 
ly  neceiTary,  that  they  fljould  beerededbytisaucr 
thority.   Apd  henpe  all  jurifdidions«f  courts.ate 


the  king  may  app6j[nt  as  m^ny  as  he  fhall  think   either  mediately  or  immediately,  derived  from  the 


fit  in  every  county  in  JSngland  and  Wales*  jthdugh 
they  are  generally  made  at  -the  difcretion  of  the 
Jord  chancellor  by.  the  king's  leave.  At  firlt  the 
num))$7  of  juftices  was  not  above  two  or  three  iu 
a  county*  i9  £dw.  II(«  cap.  ^.  Then  it  was  pro^ 
vided.by.34£^W*  HI*  cap^  i*  that  one  lord*  and 
3  or  4  of  the  moft  worthy  men  in  the  county*  with 
fome  learned  in  the  law*  fhould  be  m^ide  juftices 


crown*  their  proceedings  run  generally  dn  thi^: 
.kiiig's  name*  they  pafs  under  his  Teal*  and  are  exe^> 
cuted  by  his  officers.  Jt  i>  almolt  certain*  that  in- 
very  eatly  times*  before  the  coq^totion  arrived  at 
its  hxW  perfe^ion*  the^ings  in  pedbn  often  heard, 
and  determined  canifes  between  party  and  party. 
But  at  prefent,  b^r  .the  long  and  uniform  uuge  of 
many  ages*  the  lungs  have  delegated  their  whole 


in  everv  county...  The  number:  was  afterwards re>  judicial  po.wer  to  the  judg^  otf  their  ievtral 


ftraioed  firft  to  .6*  and  then  to  8  in  eveiv  county* 
by  13  Rich.  II.  cap.  10;  and  14  Rich.  IJ.  C4p«  lU 
But  their  num^  has  greatly  incfeafed  fince  their 
firft  inftitution.  As  to  their  qualifications*  the 
flatntespuft  cited  direa:  them  to  be  of  the  beft  re- 
putation* ,  and  moft  'worthy  men  in  the  county ; 
and  the  ftatute  ^  Hie.  JI.  cap.  7*  orders  them  to  be 
of  the  moft  fufiicient  knights*  efquires*  and  gentle» 
men  of  the  law;  and  by  %  Hen,  V.  ftat.  x*  cap.  4* 

and  ftat.  a^  cap«  1,  they  muft  be  refident  Iq  their  pfflct^  hvX)  jptamdm  hemj 
feveral  counties.  And  by  %%  Hen.yi.|cap.  ij^  lariesafcerjuunedandeiw 
no  juftice  was  to  be  put  in  commiffion,  if  Jde  had  b^  lawful  to  remove  ihem  Qntthe.addrefs  of.  both 
not  lands  to  the  value  of  JL;io  per  annum^  It  i^  bopCeis  of  pariiament.  And  noWf  by  the  noble 
now  enaAed  by  5  Oeo.  ll.  cap.  zi>  thit  every  impi!Ofemfintscf  tha^.Uw»inthe.ftatuKeof  zGeo. 
Juftice  fhall  have  I1.IQP  per  annuffii  dciraf  JDlld>  JU.  o»^fiAaAcdiaitecamdEtitc.t^^ 

Ihe 


courts;  .which .are  the  ^rs^nd  deppfitory  of.  the 
fundament:!  laws.of  the  kinedpm^  and  have  gain* 
ed^a  known  and  ftated  jurijui^ioi^*  reguhited  by 
certain  and  eftat>liffied.rule^  vi-.hich  the  crown  it- 
fetf  cannot  now  alter  but  b^  :a<$  oif  purliament. 
And  to  maiotainboth  the  dignity  andindependence 
of  the  judges  in  the  Juperiqr  courts  it  is  enaded 
by  the  Jftatyte  jz  W.  JQI.  c.  ^  that  their  commif- 
lijms  jball  .be  .made  (no^  as  formerly^  dttrtrnte  bene 
"     ^     '   and  their  fa> 


J   u  s 

the  king:  hifB|blf,fToixv  tbc  throne»  the  judged  are 
continu^iiv  their  offices  during  their  good  be- 
haviour, j^twithlianding  any  denoifeof  the  croWn, 
which  w^9  f,o%mer\y  held  iniroediately  to  vacate 
their.  feat$ ;  find  their  fult  ralari^s  are  abiblutely 


4^   )  JUS. 

folute  yamtff  claimed  and  escic^  Ni%'Fraiu:t 
before  the  revpluttont  was  u^ore  iaIeraUe  than  that 
oi  jtbe^^nftem  empirefy  wss  in  agwsat  roeafuie 
owing  to  their  having  vefted  thc^dicial  power 
in  their  pirliaiBents  s  a  body  iepar^te  and  diftind 


fecured  to  them  during  the  continuance  .of  their   from  both  the^YegHlaiiveiand  executive.  Infurkey^ 


commii£on»j.  hift  majefiy  having  declared,  that 
"  be  looked  upon  the  in^Qpeodence  and  upnjg;ht- 
n^fsof  thcj4jdgP6«  a$  eilential  tojthe  impartial 
adrvirniftratlqa^of  juftice;  ^s  one  oT  the  belt  fe- 
curities  pfvt^e  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fubjeds; 
and  as  molt  conducive  to  the  honpurof  tbtcrO wn< '' 


where  evvry  tbioLis  centered  io  the  (tiUao  or  his 
miniftersy  defpoQc  power. is  in  its.  acnocy  and 
wears  a  more  dreadful  afped.  A  confequence  of 
this  prerogative  is  the  legal. ubiquity  of  the  king. 
His  maje$y»,  io  the  eye  of  the  lawv  is.always  pre- 
fent  in  al)  his  courts*  though  he  cannot  perfooally 


In  criminal  proceedings. or  prpfecutipns  for  oifen*    diflrnbute  juftice.    liis  judg^  .aretjie  mirror  hjr 
ces,  it  would  flill  be  a  higher  abfurdity,  if  tbe  .which  the  kingVknage  is  Helped*    It  ia^here 


king  perfonally  fat  in  judgment  4  becaufcy  in  re- 
gard.to  thefe  he  appears, in  another  capacity,  that 
of  prqfecutpf.  All  ofiences  arc  either  againft  the 
King's  peace,  or  his  crowu  and  dignity ;  and  are 
fo  laid  in  every  indii^mcnt.  For  though  in  their 
.confequences  they.g^erally  fcem  (except^  the 
cafe  of  treafon  and  a  very  few  othcrs/tobexather 
offences  againft  the  kifigdcm  than  tbe  king ;  yet,  as 


gal  oiiicCf  and  not  the  royal  fpef fonf  that  is  aU 
ways  prefeot  in  court,  always  i;ea4y  to  undertake 
profecutions  or.pronounqe  judgment,  for  tbe  be- 
nefit and  protedion^of  the  fubjed.  And  from 
this  ubiquity  it  follows,  that  the  king  can  never 
be  non-fuit ;  for  a  oon-fait  is  the  defcrtion  of  the 
fuit  or  adion  by  tbe  non-appearance  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  court.    For  tbc  (ame  reafpn  alfia*  in  the 


the  public,  which  is  an  invifible  body,  has  delegated   forms  of  legal  .proceedings,  the  king  ts  not  laid 


all  its  power,  and  rights,  with  regard  to  the  exe 
.cution  of  the  laws,  to  one  viiible  magidrate,  all 
affronts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  thofe 
rights,  are  immediately  offences  againft  him,  to 
whom  they  are  fo  delegated  by  the  public.  He 
is  therefore  the  proper  perfon  to  prpfecute  for  ^U 
public  offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  being 
the  perfon  injured  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  And 
this  >notion  was  carried  fo  far  in  the  old  Gothic 
conftitution  (wherein  the  king  was  bound  by  his 
coronation  oath  to  conferve  the  peace),  that  in 
cafe  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  the  perfon 
of  a  fellow-fubje^,  the  offender  was  accufed  of 
a  kind  of  perjury  in  having  violated  the  king's 
coronation  oath  ;  dicebaturfregijjejuramentwn  re- 
X/i  juratum.  And  hence  9II0  ariles  another  branch 
of  the  prerogative,  that  oi  pardoning  offmces ;  for 
jt  is  reafonable, '  that  he  only  who  is  injured 
^houli  have  the  power  of  forgiving.  $ee  Pardon. 
la  this  diftinft  and  feparate  exiftence  of  the  judi- 
cial power,  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nomina- 
ted indeed,  but  not  removable  at  pleafure,.  by 
the  crown,  conlifts  one  main  prefervative  of  the 
public  liberty ;  which  cannot  fubfift  long  in  any 
Aatc,.  unlcfs  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  be  in 
feme  degree  feparated  both  from  tbe  legiflativc 
and  executive  power.  Were  it  joined  with  the 
Icgiflirtive,  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
fubjeA  would  be  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  judges, 
whofq  deciftons  woi^ld  be  tl^en  regulated  only  by 


to  appear  by  his  attorney*  as  other  men  dp ;  for 
he  always  app^^rSf  in  cootcmpUtion -of  law,  hi 
his  own  proper  perfop.  From,  the  fame  original, 
of  the  king's  being  the  fountain  of  juftice,  we 
may  alfo  deduce'the  prerogative  of  iffuing  procla- 
mations, which  is  vefted  in  the  king  alone.  See 
Proclamation. 

♦  To  Justice,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ad- 
minifter  juftice  to  any.  A  word  not  in  ufe. — As 
for  the  title  of  profcription,  wbereia  the  emperor 
hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  \x2X)\jufiked  bim- 
felf,  God  forbid  but  that  it  ftiould  endure  an  ap- 
peal to  a  war<  3<i<9fl'— Whereas  one  Styward,  a 
Scot,  was  apprehended  for  intending  to  poifon 
the  young  quef  n  of  Scots,  the  king  delivered  him 
to  the  French  king,  to  be  jujiiced  by  him  at  his 
pleafure.    HayvHird. 

♦  JUSTICEMENT, »./.  [itom  juUce.'l  Proce- 
dure in  courts. 

♦  JUSTiCER. «./.  [froin  Tpjujke.]  Adminif- 
trator  of  juftice.  An  old  word. — He  was  a  (ingu* 
lar  ^opdju/a^ij  andjf  he  had  not  died  in  the 
fecond  year  of  bis  government,  was  the  likelieft 
perfon  to  have  reformed  the  Englifh  cok)nie8. 

JUSTICE-SEAT.    See  Forest,  §  5,  def.  4. 

♦  JUSTICESHIP.  «./.  {homjufiice.]  Ranker 
office  of  juftice.'  Swft* 

\  jySTICIA,  MALABAR  n9T;  a  genus  of  tbe 
ntoiiogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria.cla£i 


(heir  pwti  opinions,  *  and  not  by  any  fundamental    of  plants ;  and  in  the  i  atural  method  ranking  an- 

principles  of.  law;,  which,  though  Icglflators  may    '^     ^^        -^     ^        •*    '  '^*- "-  — 

depart  from,  )tt  Judges  are  bound  to  obferve. 
Were  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union 
might  foon  be  an  over-Jbalance  for  the  legiflative.. 
For  which  reafon,  by  the  ftatute.of  z6  Car.  I.  c, 


der  the  4pth  order,  Perfinat^*  The  corolla  is 
ringent;  the  capfule  bilocular,  parting  with  an 
elaftic  (pring  at  the  heel ;  the  ftamina  have  only 
one  anthera.  There  are  19  fpecies,  all  natives  of 
the  !faft  Indies,  growing  many  feet  high;  fome 


30f  which  aboli/iied  the  court  of  ftar-chamber,  ef.  adorned  with  6oe  large  leavesj^  pther^  with  fotall 
fedtual  care  is  ^iken  to  remove  all  judicial  power ,  naiTOw  ones,  and  all  of  them  wnh  monopetaloos 
out  of,thp  hands  of  the  king's  priyy.f  ouncil;^  who,  ringent  flowers. '  Only  two  ijpecics  are  cqltivate^ 
as  then  was  evident  Jfrom!  recent  inftances,  might    m  our  gardens,  viz. 

/opo  be  inclined  to  pronouiioe  that  for  law  which  j.  Justicia  A;dhatoda,  the  common  Mala- 
was  moft  agreeable  to  the  prince  or  his  officers,  bar  nut.  It  grows  xp  or  1%  feet  high,  with  a 
Kolh log  therefore  is  more  tq  be  avoided  in.  a  free  iHrpng .  woody  .  ftem,  branching,  out  widely  all 
conftitution',  than  uniting  thq  prpvlnces  of.  a  judge  around ;  having  large,,  laqceolate,  oval  leaves,  pla- 
iind  a  pinift^  of  Aate.  ^Aad*  indeed,  that  Jhe  ab-j  ced  pppo^te,  and  from,  the  ends  of  the  branches 
..   "" '  '  •#■  •      -  /j,c>rt 


Jr  U    a  C  48» 

lh«rt  fpikes  o£  white  flowers^  with  dark  fppt8»  ba« 
ving  the  heloi^  of  the  corolla  concave. 

a.  JusTiciA  Hyssopifolu,  the  Snap-treb. 
It  has  a  (hrubtiiy  ftem  branching  from  the  bottom 
pyramidally  3  (HT  4  i^et  high ;  Tpear-fhaped,  nar- 
row* entire  leayeis*  growing  oppoiite ;  and  white 
flowen*  Qommoojy  by  threes,  from  the  fides  pf 
the  branches;  fucceeded  by  capfules,  which  buHt 
open  with  elaitic  force  for  the  difcharg^  of  the 
feeds ;  whence ^the  name  of  fnap^iree.  Both  fpe* 
des  flower  here  in  fummer,  but  never  produce 
any  fruit.  They  are  propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings*  and  recjuire  the  fame  treatment  with 
other  tender  exotics. 

♦  JUSTICIABLE,  adv.  [(rom  jttfiice.]  Proper 
to  be  examined  in  courts  of  juftlce. 

(x.)  JUSTICIAR,  n./,  in  the  old  Engliih  lawsy 
an  officer  inflituted  by  William  the  Conaueror»as 
the  chief  officer  of  ftate,  who  principally  deter- 
mined in  all  cafes  civil  and  cnminal.  He  was 
called  in  Latin  CapktaJU  JuftiUarius  totius  AngUa* 

(2.)  JUSTICIAR}  in  Scots  Law.  See  LAW<f 
Fart  m. 


(3.}  Jjt7sri7ip4TiONy  in  tfaeo]og|rr.that  ad  of  ^ 
grace  which  renders  a  man  juft  in  the  fight  of 
God*  and  worthy  of  eternal  happinefs*  See  Th  e- 
OLOGY.    Proteftants  contend  for  jollification  by 
faith  alone;  the  Romanifts  by  good  works. 

*  JUJSTIFICATOR,  «./.  [fromyj^^S/Sfd  One 
who  fupport^  defendSt  vindicates»<orJuftibes. 

♦  JUSTIFIER.  If./,  \ixom  jujiify^'  One  who 
juftifies,;  one  who  defends  or  abfoWes;  one  who^. 
frees  from  (in  by  pardon.-i-That  he  might  be  juft» 
xad^  the  jufiijkr  of  him  which  bfflieveth  in  Je£ua» 
Itom,  Wu  s6.  .    , 

'  ♦  To  JUSTIFY.  V.  a,  [jufiifier,  Fr.  jufiifico^ 
low  LatJ  I.  To  plear  from  impA^ted  guilt;  to 
abfoive  fir^  an  accufation.<^  ,     / . 

The  law  hath  jndg^d  tbee»  Eleanor  f . 

.  I  Qoxmotju/iify  whoq^  law  condemcis,  Sbnk, 
*-They  fay*  behold  a  ;nan  gluttonous*  a  friend. 
of  publicans  and  fiimers;  but  wiAfom  Ujiifltjw4  of 
her  children.    MatU — ^How  can  man  fc  JMfiifod 


with.God  ?  Or  how  can  that  be  ^lean  that  is  bora 

of  a  woman.  Jo^.— There  is  an  exquifite  fid>tUty», 

and  the  fame  is  nnjuft;  and  thete  is  a  iyi&  .man 

(1.)  JUSTICIARY,  adj.  belonging  to  juftice^   i^it  Jufiijkth  in  mdgment.    J?cr/i^^Sins  may  be 

or  to  a  court  of  jnftice.  ,     forgiven  through  repentance^  but  no'adt  of  wit  of 


(2.)  TusTiciARy»  brthe    >  in  Scotland.    See 
l3')  lusTiciARY,  CourtoLaw,  Part  UJ.  . 

*  JUSTIFIABLE,  adj:  [ftom  Ju/Hfy.]  Defen- 
fibk  by  law  or  rcafon^— 

Juft  are  the  ways  of  God^ 

And  jttfttfiabU  to  men.  Afilton* 

— rAlthoughibme  animals  in  the  water  do  carry  a 

jt^ifialde  refemblance  to  fome  at  land,  yet  are  the 

maior  part  whic)i  bear  their  names  unlike.  Browtf. 

*  JUSTIFIABLENESS.  «./  [UovfijuflifiabU.] 
Rectitude ;  poHibility  of  being  fairly  'derended--^- 
Men  jealous  of  X\kejuftifiabUneJs  of  their  doings  be- 
fore God»  never  think  they  have  huijnan  ftrength 
enough.    K.  CharJej. 

*  JUSTIFIABLY. /?</v.  [from Jujlrfiaih]  Right- 
ly ;  fo  as  to  be  fupported  by  right ;  defenfibly.— 
A  man  ma^  more  juftifiabfif  throw  c'rofs  and  pile 
for  hi9  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  fuch  mea- 
fures.    Locke. 

(i.)  •  JUSTIFICATION.  If./,  [hifilfication, 
Fr.  jufiificatith  low  Latin.]  i.  Abiolution. — I 
hopCf  for   my  brother's  juftlficationy  he  wrote 


man  will  tvcrjuftify  tbem,    Sherlo^Jk.^ 

You're  neither Ju/IiM»  nor  ypt  acputs^l*  Dryd, 
%,  To  maintain;  to  defend;  to  vindicate. — Hq 
feeing  hiififelf  confronted  by  fo  manyt.  like  a  re- 
folute  orator,  went  not  to  denial^  but  loju/Hfy 
his  cruel  falfehood.    Sidney. — 

Her  doing  lean'd  jLb/^^  the  deed,  Milton. 
My  unwilling  flight  the  gods  inforce» 

And  that  muftyw?£^.ojir  fad  diyorce.  Derihanu 
Yet  aill  thy  tools  ihail  ^and  in  thy  defence, 

And  y^/^r/^  their  author's  want  of  fenfe.  Dryd, 
^Lei others Jtffiify  their  milTions  as  they  can,  we 
are  fure  we  c^n  J^ify  that  of  our  fathers  by  ao 
uninterrupted  fucceliion.  Atterbury*  3.  To  free 
from  paft  fin  by  pardon.v3y  him  all  that  believe 
arejuftified  froip  all  things,  froip  which  ye  could 
not  bejiMied  by.  the  law  of  Mofes.    Jifi^i 

(|.)  JUSTIN.    Sep  JU8TIIIU3, 

(1.)  JysTjN  I,  em  p.  of  the  eaft,  rofe  p;radually 
from  being  firft  a  f^in(^.berd>  nes^t  a  foldier,  to  the 
rank  of  general,  and  at  laft  emperor ;  which  the 
Prstorian  band  forced  him  to  accept  of,  on  the 


this  but  as  an  eflay  of  nay  virtue.    SJbak.    a.  De- ,  death  of  Anaftafius  I.  in  ^  18.  See  Constantino- 


fence}  maintenance;  vindication;  (tipport. — ^A- 
moDg  theological  arguments,  m  ji0tfication  of  ab- 
folute  obedience,  was  one  of  a  lingular  nature. 
Svfift.  3*  Deliverance  by  pardon  from  (ins  pa(l. 
Oarlu^ 

In  'fuch  rightebufnefs 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may'  find 
Jii^ijlcatiftt  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  cbnfcience.  Mthsn. 

— 'Tis  the  confummation  of  that  former  aA  of 
faith  by  this  latteri  or,  in  the  words  of  St  P^ul 
aid  St  Jamesy  the  confummation  of  faith  by  cha- 
rity and  good  works^  that  God  accepteth  in 
Chrift  to  jH/ff/Scatfotif  and  not  the  bare  aptnefs  of 
faith  to  bring  fortli  works,  if  thofe  works,  by  the 
fault  of  a  rebellious  inhdel,  will  not  be  brought 
forth.    Hammondt 

1%']  Justification,  in  lawy  fignifies  a  maio- 
taioing  or  fhowing  a  fufficient  reafon  in  court  why 
the  defendant,  did  what  he  is  called  to  aafwcrt 

YPt.XiI.pAKT  II, 


ple,  ^  8,  9.  He  recalled  the  orthodo3(  bifhopst 
and  publifiied  fome  fevere  ediif^s  against  the  Arians. 
He  died  A.  D.  547,  ^ged  57. 

(3O  Jvsjiv  U,  the  nephew  of  Justinian  L 
fucc^ed  him  in  565.  He  murderM  his  coufin 
Juftin,  and  gave  l^imfelf  up  to  di^bauchery.  He 
died  in  578* 
Justin  MARTYfti  or|  one  of  the  e^rlieft  aqd 
(4.)  Justin,  St,  5  ^^^  learned  writers  o( 
the  eaft  em  church,  was  born  at  Neapolis,  the  an« 
cicnt  Scfaechen  of  Paleftine.  Hia  father  Prifcus»  a 
Gentile  Qreeks  brought  him  up  in  his  own  reli- 
gion, and  had  him  educated  in  all  the  Grecian 
learnings  To  complete  bis  Apdies  he  travelled  to 
Eeypt;  and  fbllqwed  the  fedt  of  Plato»  with 
wnofe  intellediuai  notions  he  was  much  pleafed. 
Sut  one  day  walking  by  the  fea-fidet  vrrapt  ia 
pontemplation,  he  waft  met  by  a  grave  old  m^n 
of  a  venerable  afpedt ;  who,  falling  into  difcourfp 
vith  him.  ti|rned   the  convcrfatig?  by  degreed 


^foni  Hie  excellence  of  Piatonlfm  tb  \ht'  Iiiperior  where  ht  oppofcd  fome  articles  bf  tbe  Cbncordat 

perfe<flion  of  phrtftianfty ;  and  reafoned '  fo  well,  between  France  and  the  court  c^  Rotne.  Francis  f. 

ar  to  raife  Jn^  h?m  an  ardent  ciiriofify  to  ?rtqulre|  of  France  made  him  his  alnioner ;  and  he  waa  for 

into  the  merit8*of  that  religibn ;  tn  confequence  o£'  5  years  regius  proftflbr  of  Htbretj^  at  jParia.    Hft 

which  Inquiry,  he  was  converted  about  A.  t).'  returaed  to  Genoa  in  1511,  wherfe  be  difchargcd 


154,'  On  Mi9  embracing  Chriftianfty  he  quitted 
neither  the  profeffioti  nor  the  habit  of  a  philofo- 
jJher:  but  a  perfecution  breaking  but  Under  An- 
toninus, he  (iOmpofed  Jn  Apology  for  the  Chri/Hianj; 
and  afterwarda  preien^.ed  another  to  MrfrCus  Au- 
rtHna,  fit  which  he  vindicated  the  rnnbcence  and 
holinefa  of  the  Chriftian  religion  againft  Cref-' 
cens,  a  Cynic  philofo^her,  and  other  caiuminatdrs* 
He  did  honour  to  Chriftiahity  by  bis  leammg 


M\  the  duties  of  a  gogd  prelate ;  ahd  learning  antj 
piety^  flouriftied  in  hifi  diocefe.  HetjperHhed  at  feaj 
in  bis  paflage  from  Genoa  to  Npl$i6,  to  1536* 
He  compofed  feveral  pieced ;  thd  ttoft  confider- 
able  of  which  is,  Pfolterfum'Hebraum^  Cr^awif 
jirMcum,  it  CkaJdjrumf  cum  tirihas  LatDoJ  inter* 
pretationibus  et  gl(^i>  He  is  alfb  Jaid  to  have 
tranflated  Maimonides's  M^re  Nikftci^.  ' 

(s.)  JusTiNiANiy  Bernard^  was  fobrn  at  Venice 


and  the  purity  of -his  ifianners;  and  fuffered  mar-  in  i4ol{.  He  obt^ned  the  fenator's  robe  at  the 
tyrdom  m  167.  Belides  his  two  Apologies,  there  age  qf  19,  ferved  the  republic  in.fej^eral  embaf&esj 
jU^lkill  extant  hi^  Dialogue  *wUh  Tryfbof  a  Jew;    and  was  elected  procurator  of  St'  Mark  in  i474- 


two  treatifes  addrefPed  to  the  Gentries,  and  ah< 
other  on  thfe  uhity  of  God.  Other  works  are  alfo 
^fcribed  tdthim.  The  beft  editions  of  St  Juftin 
ai'e  thdfe  of  Robert  Stephens,  in  i$$i  and  15 71, 
in  Greek'  and  Latin ;  that,  c^  Morel,  in  Greek 
-artd  Latili,.iti  16^6  •  and  that  of  Don  Prudetitius 
MorandUB*  a  learned  Benedictine,  in  1741,  in  fo- 
lio.   Miii  dyle  is  plain,  and  void  of  all  ornament, 

(5,)  Justin,  St,  in  geography,  a  town  of 
France,-  in  the  dep.  of  Landes,  27  miles  W,  of 
Condom.  *  '  ♦ 

JUSTINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a 
lordfhip,  fnirchated  in  171^  by  tlie,D.  of  Wur- 
teroburg«  for  300,000  fldm's.  '  It  gives  him  a  feat 
4ind  vofe  at  th^  Impbri^l  diets^  It  is  x6  roiks 
NNE.  of  Bnchaii,  and  10  SE.  of  Stuttgard. 
•  JUSTINIAN  I.  fon*  of  Juftia  I.  was  made  Cae* 
far  and  Auguftus  m  547,  ?nd  foon  after  emperor. 


He  was  a  learned  man,  and.,wrbtii  the  B'tftoryef 
retii^f  iwith  fome  oth^r  wprks  of  Confiderabk  me^ 
rit ;  aiid  died  in  1498  r'*'  . 

•  (3*)  TusTiNiANf,  ?t  Laurence,  the  fir  ft  patri- 
arch br Venice,  was  bom  there  t>f  4  dobjc  family 
in  J3S1.  He  was  ^  very  pious  .prelate,  and  died 
in  14115  2  be  left  feTeral  pieces  of  piety,  which 
were  printed  together  at  Lyons  in  256S,  in  on^ 
volume  folio,  with  his  life|^refixed  by  bis  nephew. 
Clement  VII.  beatified  him  in  i5M»  acfd.hewas 
canonized  by  Alexander  Vllf .  in  1690- 

JUSTINOPOLIS,  an  ancient  name  of  Cabo 
d'Iftria,  calfed  alfo  JS^iila.  See  Mo  icui,.  and  CA- 

JUSTINUS,  Marcus  Jtmianus,  a  fcelebratedhif. 
torian,  wh6' lived,  according  to  the  moft  probable 
opinion,  in /the  id  century,  under  Antoninus  Pius; 
He  wrote,  in  elegant  Latm,  an  abridgment  of  the 


He  conquered  the  Perfian's  by  Belifariua  his  gene-    hrftoiry  of.Trogus  Pompeius  5  containing  the  ac^ 


ral,  and  exterminated  the  Vandals;  regained  Af- 
rica; fubdued  the  Goths  in  Italy;  defeated  the 
Moors;  and  reftored  the  Roman  empire  to  its 
prmiTtive  glory.  .See  Constantihopl^,  f  8,  9; 
and  Italy,  §  i,  9.  He  appointed  ten  able  lawyers 
to  coHcdt  tjie  whole  Roman  laws  into  one  body, 
entitled  Codex  Jujllnianus^  or  the  Juftinian  Code ; 
whkh  may  be  called  the  Statute  Law,  as  contain- 
ing the  refcripts  of  the  emperors :  arid  re'fiuced 
the  decifions  of  the  judges  and  other  magithvites, 
vrhich  were  fcattered  in  aooo  volumes,  to  the  h- 
mlts  of  SP>  which  were  entitled  i)(fr/?j  or /^/yft- 


tions  of  almofl  all  nations,  from  Ninira  the  founder 
of  the  Aflytian  empire  to  Auguftus.  The  original 
work  of  Trogusj  to  the  regret  of  the  learned,  is 
loft$  this  abridgment,  being  written  in  a  polite 
and  elegant  ft yle,  was  probably  the  reafomwby 
that  age  neglefted  the  original.  The  beft.  editions 
of  Juftin  are  ad  vfum  Deiphiniy  in  4to ;  and  cum 
motis  nfariorum.et  ^Konoviit. in  8vo.    . 

(i.)  *  To  JUSTLE.  V.  a.  [fromjufi^jou/ler^  Fr.] 
To  pufh ;  to  drive.;  to  force  by  rufbfng  againft  it. 
It  is  commonly  ufed  with  a  particle  following,  as 
i>ut  or  off". — ^Private  and  ftngle  abilities  ihould  not 


deaj,  and  completed  in  555.     He  alfo  ordered   y«/?/^  dw/- and  deprive  the  church  of  the  joint  abili. 


four  books  of  Irftitutes  to  be  dra\Vn  up,  cqntaift^ 
ing  an  abftrad  of  all  the  old  laws:  and  ih  54*1, 
compiled  an  abftraft  of  the  modern  laws  under 
the  title  of  No'velU'y  or  the  Nt<w  Code^  He  died 
'in  565,  aged  83,  in  the 391b  of  his  reigri,  after 
having  built  a  great  number  of  churches ;  parti- 
calarly  that  of  SanSa  Sophia  at  Conftantinople, 
which  is  efteemed  a  mafterpiece  of  architcfture, 


lies  of  many  learned  and  godly  men.  K.  Charles^ 
— rMiiny  excellent  ft  rains  have  been  jufiied  off  by 
their  intrufions.  Br9wn*s  Vulgar  Errours.-^ 
The  furly  commons'  fhall  reiped  deny. 
And  Ju/He  peerage  out  witk  property.  Drjfden. 
-—It  is  not  to  be  imagmed  that  t)ie  incongruous 
alphabets  and  abufes  of  writing  can  ever  hcjuJiUd 
Ota  of  their  pofleflion  of  all  libraries*    Holder.-^ 


JtrsTiNiAN  II.  the  fon  of  Conftantine  V.  whom   Jlunning  in  the  dark,  a  man  xrsayjufile  a  poft.'6'eA 


he  fucceeded  in  685.  He  was  a  ad  Nero,  and 
formed  a  defign  of  maflacring  all  the'  people  of 
Conftantinople,  for  which  he  was  depofed,  but 
afterwards  reft  or  ed.  See  Constantinople,  § 
10.  He  was  murdered  by  Bardanes,  who  fac-r 
ceedcd  him,  in  711, 

(i.)  JUSTIN! ANI,  Auguftin,  bifhop  of  Nebo, 

'  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  tiine,  was  de^ 

fdendcd  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Genoa  in 

7480.    He  affiftcd  at  the  5th  coaocil  of  Lateran, 


lien — ^Abfent  good,  though  thought  on,  hjttftUd 
outt  t6  make  way  for  the  removal  of  tbofe  uneafi- 
neflcs  we  feeb  Lodc^Wt  jufiied  one  another  oir/, 
and  difputedtlie  pbft.     jiddi/on'vt  Guardian, 

(a.)  *  To  Jostle,  v.  n.    To  Encounter;  to 
clafti ;  t6  rtifti  againft  each  other.— 
Injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave  taking, yw/?^i  roughly  by 
All  time  of  paufe.  :  Sbak.  Troif.  ahd  Cref 

-"The  cbariotii  (hall  rage  io  the  ftreets,  they  ftiait 


JUT  (435 

^'^OQe:a|^iiil  aoollier  io  the  broad  wajr^,  Nah, 
ii.  4.—  ;, 

Argo  paft'd. 
Through 'Boiphoruiy  towixt  tbe/>^/«fl^rock|p 

Late  the  clouds 
Jufilimgforptt&i^d  with  wiiid8»  rvde  in  their  (hock* 
Tine  the  flant  lightning.  Milton* s  P^*  l^* 
•*-— Godi  meet  gods,  and  j'«^i^  in  the  dairti*.X^» 
Courtiers  therefbre/i^/f  n>r  a  grant.  Drydtm. 
—in  the  dark»  neny^/r  as  they  meet,  jbtyd^ 

^T-^Elephant  'gainft  elephant  did  rear 

Uts  trunk,  and  ck^lesjufil^  in  the  air.      Dty^ 

^Then  night , we  #eil  expeA  fuch  viciffitudesi 

iuch  jtt/IUagj  and  cUfliingsin  nature.  WhodMt^'^ 

I  thought  the  deaa  had  been  too  proud 

TojufUe  hece  among  a  crowd.  Sioifl* 

•  JlJSTLY.  ddtf.  [from  jyi.]  u  Uprightly  ^ 
boneftiy ;  in-  a  juft  man]ier.r— Nothing  Q»ajit/lfy  be 
defptfed,  that  cuuioi'Jitftfy  be  blamed*  South. — 

Next  view  the  Tarqum  kings;  tb'  avenging  fword 

Of  Bnitusyi^/f  dniwiHaBd  Rome  roftor'd*  Dryd, 
The  goddefs^  ftndions  of  her  Grecian  tate. 

Taught  them  in  laws  and  letters  to  cxceJ^ 

In  ading/ij^y,  and  la  writing  weli  .  Prior* 
a.  Property  ;  exa6Hy  (  accurately. — ' 

Their  artful  hands  inftruA  the  lute  to  foundf 

Their  feet  aifift  their  Rands^  zsAjufily  beat  the 
ground.  J^detu 

{!.)♦  JUSTNESS.  «./.  [ftomjufi.-\  i.Juftice; 
Rafonablenefs ;  equity.  .  Jufbufi  is  properly  ap. 
plied  to  things,  K^djufiice  to  perfons ;  though  we 
now  iay  theJtiJkeotSL  caufe,  as  well  as  of  a  judge. 
— Sncoefs  ufeth  commonly  to  be  according  to  the 
j^itefs  of  the  cauie  for  which  it  is  made.  Spen/er* 
#We  may  not  think  thtjuftmfs  of  each  ad 

Suchand  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it.  ShoA, 
3.  Accuracy ;  exadnefs ;  propriety.  In  this  (enfe 
it  is  now  nioft  ufed^-*I  value  the  (atisfa^on  I  had 
in  feeing  k  reprefented  with  all  the  juftnrfi  and 
gracefutneft  of  adion.  Dryden* — ^I  appeal  to  the 
people,  was  the  ufual  faying  of  a  very  excellent 
dramatic  poet,  when  he  had  any  difpute  with  par* 
ticular  perfons  about  tki^jnfhtefi  and  regularity  of 
bis  produdions.    Jddifon*s  Ouardkm, 

(s.)  JvsTNXst,  {§  If  def.  s.)  the  exadnefs  or  re- 
gularity o^  any  thing,  is  chieAy  ufed  in  fpeaking 
efthoogbty  language,  and  ientiments.  Thejuft* 
aeis  of  a  thought  eoqfilts  in  a  certain  precifion  or 
accuracy,  by  which  «?ery  part  of  it  ts  perfcAJy 
true,  and  pertiu^t  to  the  fubjed.  Juftoeia  of 
language  coii&fts  in  vfing  proper  and  well  diofen 
terms ;  in  not  flvymg  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

JUSTUS,  Jonas,  a  Proteftant  dirine,  bo^n  at 
N.  Haufen,  4a  Thuringia,  in  1493.  He  wis  6ne 
•f  Luther's  moft  sealous  difcipWs.  He  contradt- 
cd  a  ftria  friendftHp  "with  Melaudhon;  became 
principal  of  the  college  of  Wittsmbarg,  and  afteTf 
wards  deaa  of  the  univerllty  of  that  city.  He 
wrote  a  "tfcatife  w  favour  of  the  marriage  of 
priefts,  and  other  works  (and  died  in  .1555.    . 

*  TV  JOT.  V.  0.  fTMt  word  isfoppofed  to  be 
comiptedfromy^r,  perhaps  froM^Sbor.]  To  puifa 
or  (hoot  into  pfCNUifleaces ;  to  come  out  beyond 
the  main  tolk.^ 

Infolsing tyramiy begins to/itf,    . 
Upoo  tlie*iDfl«cent  andiawl^  thrown.     Shak. 


)  J  u  y 

—AH  the  projcded  or  jutting  part$  (htmUi  be  Wfy 
moderate,  efpecially  the  cornices  of  the:  lower  09^ 
ders.    fVottofh — 

'  The  land,  if  not  reftrainM,  bad  met  your  wayt 

IVojeded  out  a  neck,  znd  Jutted  to  the  fea.      > 

Drydau 
Broke  by  tht  jutting  land^n  either  Gde, 
.   In  double  ftreams  the  briny  waters  glide.  JDryd* 
— ^It  feems  io  jut  out  of  the  ftrudtureof  the  poemg 
and  be  independent  of  it.    Broome, 

JUTERBOCK,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
the  province  of  Querfurt,  on  the  Angerbacb.  la 
i444f  the  Swedes  defeated  the  Imperialifts  near 
it.  It  is  18  miles  N£.  of  Wittenberg,  and  «4  S.of 
Potzdam.  J^n.  30. 38.  E.  Ferro.   Lat.  54,  i.  N. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  JuTdAHD. 

/UTHIA,  or  SiAM.    See  Si A«f. 

ii.)  JUTLAND,  a  large  peninfiila,  forming  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S£.  by  the  duchy  of  Uolftein» 
and  is  furroundjsd  on  the  other  fides  by  the  Ger« 
man  ocean  and  the*  Baltic  fea.  It  is  about  iSo 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  50  in  breadth 
from  £.  to  W.  The  air  is  very  cold  but  whole- 
fome ;  and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  com  and  paftures, 
which  fped  a  great  number  of  beeres,  that  are  fent 
to  Germaay,  Holland,  and  elfewhere.  This  waa 
anciently  called  the  Gmbrian  Cherfontfus:  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South 
Jutland  :  the  latter  is  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  and 
lies  between  North  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  HoU 
ilein.  The  duke  of  HolAein  poifeifes  part  of  it. 
His  capital  is  Gqttorp,  for  which  reaibn  he  is  calU 
ed  the  duke  ofHolJein  Gottorp. 

(a.)  Jutland,  South.  See  N^  x>  apd  Sles« 
wicx,  N°  I. 

*  To  JUTTY.  V.  tf.  [fromyitf.]  To  (hoot  out 
beyond.— 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
.   O'erhang  Sind  jutty  his  confounded  bafe.  Shakm 

JUTURNA,  in  fabulous  biaory,  a  filter  of  Tur* 
nus  king  oi  the  Rutuli.  She  was  ravifiied  by  Ju- 
piter, made  immortal  by  him*  and  afterwards 
turned  into  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  cured 
all  difeafes,  and  were  ufed  in  the  (acrifices  of  Vefta. 
.  JUT  WAR,  a  drear  of  Hiodootan,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Guzerat. 

(i.)  JUVENAL,  Decius  Junius,  the  celebrated 
Hoaaan  (kyrifty  was  bom  ^beut  the  beginning  of 
the  emperor  Claudian'sieigo,  at  Aquinucn  in  Cam- 
pania. He  was  bred  an  orator,  ftudied  under 
Quintilian,  and  made  a  diftinguiibed  figure  at  the 
bar  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  confiderabW 
IbnunebdEore  he  conunenced  poet.  -  It  is  (aid  be 
was  above  40  years  of  age  when  he*  recited  his 
fhit  effay  to  a  fmall  audience  of  his  friends ;  but 
being  encouraged  by  their  applaufe,  he  ventured 
a  greater  publication  ;  which  reaching  the  ears  of 
Paris,  Domitiaa's  favourite  at  that  time,  thougk 
but  a  paniominle  {shyer,  whom  bur  fatyrift  had  vs* 
Vetely  infulted,  that  minioU  complained  to  tba 
emperor,  who  banilhed  htm  by  giving  him  th« 
command  of  a  cohort  m  the  urmy,  atfientapoUs; 
Affcer  Domitian's.death  Juvbnal  veturn^  to  Romct 
fufficiently caatidned  againft  att^vckinglbriBg  chat 
raders  and  people,  in  power,  under  arbitrary^ 
princes  ^  and  tbcrefoi^'  he  thus  QOncludes  iha 
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MiSLte  wtCh  a  friend  on  this  head,  in  his  xft  fa- 
titc: 

Exptniar  quid  eone^dator  in  illos 
(Quorum  Flaminia  tfgitur  einis  atqtte  Latifta. 
«  I  will  try  what  liberties  I  tti^j  be  allowed  \wth 
fhofe  wbofe  aihes  lie  under  the  Flaminian  and  La- 
tin ways»'*  along  each  fide  of  which  the  Romans 
of  the  firft  quality  ufed  to  be  buried,  ft  is  be- 
lived  that  he  lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  4n  i^S. 
There  are  (till  extant  i6  of  his  fatiresi  in  which  he 
difcovers  great  wit,  ftrength,  and  keennefs,  in  his 
language :  but  his  ftyle  is  not  perfectly  natural ; 
and  the  obfcenities  with  Which  thefe  fatires  were 
filled  render  thereadingofrhem  dangerousto  youth. 

{%*)  Juvenal  DsCAvSNCASy  Feiix»  an  ingc* 
iHoHis  writer,  born  at  Pezena,  ia  1679.  He  wrote, 
T.  The  Principles  of  Hiftory :  a.  Eflays  on  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Sciences,  the  Belles  Letlres,  and 
the  Arts.    He  died  in  1760. 

JUVENCUS,  Caius  Veaias  Aqnillmis,  one  of 
the  firil  of  the  Chriftian  poets,  was  bom  of  an  il- 
liiftriotts  femity  in  St)atn.  About  the  year  310  he 
put  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Lattofrerie,  in  4 
cMoks :  but  his  Latin  is  not  pure. 

JUVENIEC,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Wilna. 

*  JUVENILE,  adj,  [juvemlij,  Lat.l  Young; 
^Mthfill.-%>Leaming  bath  its  infancy  when  it  is 
ilmoft  cRtldt(7> ;  then  its  youth,  wh^n  it  is  luxu* 
fiant  ^n^fttuenik;  then  its  (Irength  of  years,  when 
it  is  folid;  andf  hfHy,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth 
dry  and'  exhauft.    Bacon,  , 

*  JUVENILITY. !»./.  [froih/tfww/f.]  i.  Youth* 
fiilneft* — ^The  reftoration  of  gray  hairs  to  Jutfe* 

'  niUtyt  and  renewing  ejthaufted  marrowr,.  may  be 
effraed  without  a  fniracle.  Gianville^  9.  Light  and 
c:arelefs  manner.— Cuftqmary  drains  of  abftradted 
Juvenility,  have  made  it  difflcult  to  commend  and 
fpeak  credibly  in  dedications.    Glanvilh. 

JfUVENTAS,  iq  Roman  mythology,  the  f^od^ 
8  whopr^Bded  over  youttkr  This goddefs  was 
long  hoifodred  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servits  Tul- 
Hus  eiisAed  her  ftatae^  Neaf  the  chapel  of  Mt^ 
neirva,  there  was  an  altar  of  Jtnrentas,  It  has  been 
generally  fuppofed  tfait  this  goddefs  was  not  tfasf 
fame  with  the  Grecian  HsBt. 

(i.)  JUVIONY,  a  town  of  Fnnce,  vst  the  dep. 
of  the  Channel,  4  miles  N.  of  Mortain,  and  14  £4 
of  Av^anche^ 

U.)  JuriGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
M^me,  9  miles  N  W.  of  Chalons. 

(3.)  JuTioKY,  a  town  of  Prance,  m  the  dep.  of 
Mayenne,  s  miles  SW.  of  Emee,  and  134  NW. 
ofLavak  w 

JUVlNia  town  of  France,  m  the  dep.. of  Ar- 
dennes, J  miles  E.  of  Grandpre. 

JUXON,  Dr  William,  was  born  at  Chichefter« 
In  r6S9,  and  ele^ed  into  St  John's  College,  Chs« 
ford,  of  which  he  became  ppefident.  K.  Charles  I. 
ttade  hkn  bifhop  of  London  f  and  in  1635  lord 
high  treafnrer  of  England.  The  whole  nation, 
and  efpecialiy  the  nobility^  were  greatly  offended 
at  this  High  office  being  given  to  a  clergyman  9 
but  bift  cdndod  ia  the  office  foon  extinguiitied  all 
clammNT.  L On  the  rfth  H^  t^U-  he. prudently 
resigned  49he  ftaff,:  to  avoid  the  .ftarm  which  then 
threatened  the  court  and  the  clergy.  During  the 
civiUv^s^  be  refided.at  hiS:  palace  at  Fulbam^ 
ti^bei^his  meek»  intfientvei  and  gentle  behavi- 
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our,  though  he  continued  ileady  in  bhidyiity  \6 
the  king,  procured  him  the  vi^ts  of  the  'principal 
perfons  of  the  oppofite  party,  add  refped  from 
alf.  In  i64ff  he  attended  on  K.  CharJet  at  f he 
treaty  in  the  ifle  of  Wight ;  and  by  his  particuMir 
defire  waited  upon  him  at  CottoH-houfe,  Weft- 
minfter,  the  day  after  the  commenceilieot  of  bia 
trial  ^during  which  he  frecfuently  tifited  him  ia 
the  office  of  a  fpiritnal  father ;  and  he  declared  be 
was  the  greateft  comfort  to  him  in  that  affiidive 
fituation.  He  like wil^  attended  him  <m  the  ibf- 
fold,  where  the  king^  taking  off  his  cloak  aad 
4!yeorge  gave  him  the  latter.  After  the  execution, 
the  btibop  took  care  of  the  body,  wfaicfa  he  ac- 
companied to  the  royal  chapel  at  VITindfor,  and 
ftood  ready  with  thei  common  prayer-book  in  his 
hands  to  perform  the  laft  oeremony  for  the  king; 
but  was  prevented  by  Colonel  Wntchcot;  gover- 
nor of  the  caftle.  He  continued  in  the  quiet  poT- 
feffion  6f  Fulham  palace,  till  16499  when  he  was 
deprived,  having  been  fpared  longer  than  any  of 
his  brethren.  He  then  retired  to  his  own  eftate 
in  Glouceiterfhire,  where  he  lived  in  privacy  till 
the  reftoration,  when  he  was  piefented  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury }  and  in  the  fliort  time  he  enjoyed 
it,  e]q)6nded  in  buildings  and  reparations  at  Lam- 
beth palace  and  Croydon  houfe  near  L.i  5*000.  He 
died  in  1663,  haviag  bequeathed  L.7ooo  to  St 
John's  college,  and  to  other  cl^ritable  ufes  near 
L.5ooOb  He  publiihed  a'  Sermon  od  Luke  xviii.  3  u 
and  Some  ConGderatioos  upon  the  h&  of  Uni- 
formity. 

(1.)  ♦  JUXTAPOSITION.  «./.  [JttxUi^Jitioth 
'BT,Jux/a  and  pcfttio^  Lat.]  Appofitioo ;  the  Hate 
of  being  placed  by  each  other. — ^We  muft  either 
fuppofe  an  infinite  number  of  them  holding  toge- 
ther, or  at  laft  come  to  parts  that  are  united  by 
a  mere  ju9ftap9fitim*    Olanviikm 

(a.)  JUXTAPOSITION  is  ttfed  by  phtlofophers 
to  denote  that  fpecies  of  growth  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  appofition  of  new  matter  to  the 
fiirface  x>r  outfide  of  old.  In  which  fenfe  it  ftands 
oppofed  to  iNTRosvscKPTioii,  where  the  growth 
of  a  body  is  performed  by  the  reception  of  a.  joice 
within  it  difluied  through  its  canals. 

(1.)  *  IVY.  n.f,  l£^,  Saxon  ;  bederu,  Laftin.}  A 
plant. — ^It  is  a  parafitick  plant,  fending  forth  roots 
or  fibres  from  its  branches,  by  which  it  is  fallen* 
ed  to  either  trees,  walls,  or  plants,  which  are  near 
ft,  and  from  thence  receives  a  great  ihare  of  its 
noutiihment.    Miiler^-^  ,    *        < 

A  belt  of  ftraw,  and  ivy  buds, 

With  coral  clafps»  and  amber  fttrds.      Ralagh* 
Dh-edt  the  ckfpiag  tvf  where  to  climb.  Mik. 
'    (4.)  IvYf  in  botany.    See  HECTBaA. 

IVY-BRIDGE,  a  village  of  Devonibtre,  remark* 
able  for  its  pidurefqoe  fcenery ;  havittg  on  the  N« 
the  rude  barren  mountains  of  Dartmoor,  and  00 
the  S.  one  of  the  nx>ft  fertile  -and  beft  coltitated 
countries  in  the  kingdom ;- While  the  river  Annef 
which  crofies  the  road  from  London  to  Piymouth| 
and  runs  watb'  gi^at  rapidity  through  .the  f  illage, 
tfuong  huge  mailesof  grasite>  forces  its  way  with 
^rsal.noife  and  impetuoftty,  aude  when  dwelled 
with  heavy  rains,  exliibits  a  very  romantic  apt 
peararvce.  A  little  abote  the-bridye  is  a  confider- 
M^  paper  manufa^ocy.  Ivy  Bcidge  is  xi  mifeu 
2<£,  of  Plymouth,  and  aoi  SW.  of  Loodoh. 
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JO-TBN»  a  ld#n  of  China  in  Qilang-tong. 

JUZfiNNECOURTf  a  towH  of  France»  in  Che 
iScp.  of  Opper  Maraet  6  miles  NW.  of  Chau* 
mont.  t  ' 

IWAMI,  a  province  of  Japan. 

nVANEE,  an  Indian  town  of  N.  America,  near 
St  Jago  de  Cuba,  iohabited  bf  ladiabs,  who  have 
adopted  tlie  maooert  and  langiiage.of  the  Spa- 
Biaitii. 

IWANGROD,  a  town  of  Pofand,  m  Biachw. 

IWIE,  a  town  of  Lithuania^  in  Wilna. 

IXAR»7  or  Hioaa»  a  towo  of  Spain,  in  Anra* 

IXER,  >  goot  on  the  Marfin.  Lon«o.if.  Lat. 
41.  i«.  N. 

IXIAt  in  botany :  a  geotis  of  the  monogynia 
Older,  belonging  to  the  triaodria  dafs  of  planti) 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tbe^th 
ord«i^  Bnfa$^*  The  cotolla  is  hexapetalova,  pa- 
tent, and  equal ;  there  a^  5  ftigmata,  a  little  upi> 
right  and  petaloua.  There  are  Hmral  ^ctes, 
Gonfiftiug  of  herbaceotti,  tuberous,  and  bulbous* 
rooted  flowery  perenniala,  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  terminated  by  hexapetaiknts  flowers  of  dif- 
fierent  colours.  They  are  propagated  by  ofif-fets, 
which  (bould  be  taken  off  in  fummer  at  the  decay 
of  the  leaves:  but  as  all  the  plants  of  this  genus 
are  natives  of  warm  climates,  few  of  then^  caa 
bear  the  open  air  of  this  country  in  whiter. 

IXIOM,  in  felAilous  hiflory,  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thsB,  married  Dia  the  daughter  ofDeionias,  to 
whom  he  refufed  to  give  the  cuftomary  nuptial 
prefents.  Deiooitis,  in  reveng^  look  from  hnn  his 
horfes;  when  Ixion,  diflembling  his  refentment, 
invited  his  fother«in*law  to  a  feaft,  and  made  him 
^1  through  a  traiKdoor  into  a  burning  furnace, 
in  whkh  he  was  imoMdiaj^ely  confumed.  Ixion 
being  afterwards  ftun^  with  remorfe  for  his  cruel* 
ty,  ran  mad;  on  which  Jupiter,  in  compaffion, 
not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up  into  hea- 
ven, where  he  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour  to 
conrupt  JuQo.  Jupiter,  to  be  the  better  aflured  of 
his  guilt,  formed  a  cloud  in  thetefemblance  of  the 
goddeis,  upon  which  laion  begat  the  Centaurs  % 
bat  boJUfttog  of  his  hsppinels,  Jove  hurled  him 
down  to  Tartarus,  where  he  lay  fixed  on  a  wheel 
CDcompafled  with  ferpents,  which  turns  without 
ceafiog. 

IXORAf  in  botany:  a  genus pf  the  mouogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  daft  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  47th  order,  StellaU,  The  corolla  is  monope- 
Ulous,  funnel-lbaped,  and  long,  luperior ;  the  &s^ 
mina  above  the  throat ;  the  berry  tetrafpera^us. 


IXWORTU,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  market  tfiis  loathfome  reptile* 
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Their  poor  jades  ,  ^ 

Lob  db^srn  their  heads»  droppiug  the  faidle  iai 
hips ; 

Amd  in  their  pale  duU  months  Utief^M  bit    . 

Lies,  foul  with  chew'd  grafs,  ftil^  and  motiour 
V     leis  Shak. 

JYNX,  in  ornithology/  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
mg  to  the  Older  of  pics^i  the  cbara^ers  of  which' 
ane,  that  the  bill  is  flender,  round,  and  pointed;^ 
the  noftrils  ate  concave  and  naked ;  the  toujpte  is 
very  tong,  very  flender,  cyliodric,  and  teraunated 
by  a  hard  point ;  and  the  feet  are  formed  for 
dtmbing.    Theref  is  only  one  fpecies,  via* 

jYNxToaQviLLA.  SecP/fl/<  CXCV.^s.  Th<it 
colours  of  this  bird  are  elegantly  pencilled,  tbopgh 
its  plumage  is. marked  with  the  plaioeft  kinds:  a 
lift  of  blaok  and  ferruginous  fttokes  divides  the 
top  of  the  head  and  back ;  the  fidesof  the  head 
and  neck  are  aih-colocrred,  beautifully  traverfed 
with  fine  lines  of  btock  and  reddilh  brown  ^  the 
quill  feathers  are  duflty,  but  each  web  is  marked 
with  ruft-coloured  fpota;  the  chin  and  bieaft  ar» 
of  a  light  ana  yellowilh  brown,  adorned  with 
iharp-pointed  bars  of  black ;  the  tail  coofifts  aS 
ten  feathers,  broad  at  their  ends  and  weak,  of  a 
pale  afli-colour,  powdered  with  black  and  red,  and 
marked  with  four  equidiftant  bars  of  blacks  the 
irides  are  of  a  yellowifli  colour.  The  wry^neck, 
Mr  Pennant  apprehends,  is  a  bird  of  paflage,  ap« 
pearing  with  us  in  the  fpring  before  the  cuckoo. 
Its  note  is  like  that  of  the  keftril,  a  quick  repeat- 
ed iqueak ;  its  eggs  are  white,  with  a  very  thia  . 
fliell ;  it  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  a»king  its 
oeft  of  dry  graft.  It  has  a  very  whimfical  way  of 
turning  and  twifting  its  neck  about,  and  bringing 
its  bead  over  its  flioulders,  whence  it  had  its  La- 
tin name  torpiiihif  and  its  Englifti  one  of  «;rf- 
mrik :  it  has  alfo  the  faculty  of  ereding  the  fea- 
thers of  the  head  like  thofe  of  the  jay.  It  feeds  atk 
ants,  which  it  very  dexteroufly  transfixes  with  the 
bony  and  fliarp  end  of  its  tongue,  and  then  diawn 
them  into  its  mouth  1  and  while  the  female  is  fit* 
ting,  the  nsale  has  been  obferved  to  cany  thefe 
infeas  to  her.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  Ruffia,  Swe- 
den, I^pland,  Greece,  Italy,  Babylon,  and  Ben- 
gal :  anthorities'for  which  Buffon  mentions,  and 
lays,  that  at  the  end  of  fummer  they  ^w  .verf 
fiit,  become  excellent  eating;  for  which -reafoa 
iome  have  named  it  the  Oxtolav.  The  young 
ones,  while  in  the  nefls,  hiis  like  fnakes ;  infomuch 
that  many  have  been  prevented  plundering  the 
pld  ones  of  their  offsprii^,  on  fuppofition  that 
they  were  advancing  their  haifds  on  the  brood  of 


on  Friday,  7^  miles  N£«  by  N.  of  London. .  $e- 
vefai  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  it. 
JY£NAGUR,>j4YPouajAYNACua,orJoiM- 
]y£POUR,  >  AGua,  a  dty  of  tiindooftaa 
Proper,  capiial  of  a  territory  (6  named,  in  the  £. 
qoarter  of  Agimere,  fubjedt  to  one  of  the  Rajpoot 
princes.  It  was  built  by  the  celebrated.  Rajah  Je£> 
fing,  who  ere^ed  an  obfervatpry  here,  and  in* 
vited  Claud  Boudier  to  it,  in,  17^4.  Wendel  fays 
^yepour  was  a  place  of  gres^  wealth  in  27 79,  be- 
ing the  ftaple  of  jgoods  brought  froiQ  cver^  quar* 
ter  of  India.  It  is  13d  miles  W.  by  S.  ot  Agar. 
Ion.  76. 1^.  £.    Lat*  a6. 5^'  ^*  . 


if.)  IZ£,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ille 
Viil^Mne,  4i  miles  KW.of  Vitre  and  15  £N£. 
of  Rennes. 

(a.)  l2^B,'a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep*  of 
lilaioe,  6  miles  NN£.  of  £vron. 

IZ£RB,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aveiron,  6  miles  K W.  of  $t  A&ique. 

(i.)  IZ£RON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Ifere,  3  mites  £.  of  St  Marcelin. 

(1.)  IzaaoiT,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep,  of 
Rhone  and  Loire,  xo  miles  SW.  of  Lyons.  > 

IZIUK,  a  town  of  Ruilia,  in  Tobolik. 

lZQUi]^T£NANGO,  a  rich  and  handfome 
towA  «l  >kw  Spaioj  iu  ^iepi^QvipGe.of^'hj^a,  v 


K. 

'  '<iO*TC'  A  ^^  l?orrowed  by  theEnglifh 
-*^^  y  from  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  has 
before. all  the  vowels  one  Invariable  found:  asp 
Jk^erif  ktth  ^//-  It  is  ufed  after  c  at  the  end  of 
words:  as»  knock,  clock t  cracky  backi  brUkg  Jlickf 
j^utkf  cbeekf  urhich  were  wrftteo  anciently  with  e 
final :  at,  ehcke^  chehf,  tncke.  It  ia  a1f6  in  ufe 
I  between  a  vowel  and  the  illent  e  final :  at,  cloke% 
hrokey  Srake'f  pike^  duke,  eke.  It  likewife  ends  a 
word  after  a  diphthong :  as,  looky  breaks  Jkook^  ieek* 
The  Eo^lffh  never  ufe  c  at  the  end  of  ».word.  X 
is  (ilent  in  the  preient  pronunciation  before  nf  9ls, 
knife  f  kneCy  knelt* 

(i.)  K  is  ufedy  r.  as  a  letter ;  a.  as  an  abbrevi- 
ittion ;  and,  %^  it  was  ancientlf  ufed  as  a  numeral. 
L  As  a  LCTTER,  K  18  the  xoth  of  our  alphabet* 
and  the  7th  ocm^nant.  It  is  formed  bf  the  voice* 
by  a  guttural  ^xprefllon  of  the  breath  through  the 
fnoutl;)*  together  with  a  depreifion  of  the  lower 
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and  aftodifliod  at  the  fight'of  Mr  Musgld  Vkrku 
when  be  travielled  throagbiit^^VSiig  neter  before 
CecD  4  white -num.  ■  ^ee  Joiuse^andKiKsioo. 

KAAT*3-BAAN,  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the 
W,  bank  of  Hudfon^s  riferv'y«i.S^of  Kakt's-KtlL 

Kaat^s^STill,  a  towttfbifi' of  New  Y6rk,.on 
the  W.  bank^ef  Hfldibn's  itfVf  .5  miles  S.  of 
Hudfofi  city,  and  f%$  N.  of  NewrYork.  *  It  con- 
tained  1645  citizens,  1795*  of  whom  345  were 
eledors^  and  ^05  flaves. 

Kaat's-Kill  MouNTAiirs,  a  finyefticxidge  of 
tnountaiiM  near  the  above  townfiiipy  wliicb  are 
the  iirft  part  of  the  Alleghany  monntiios. 

KABA.    See  Caaba*  and  Mecca. 

KABAS,  a  town  of  Egypt*  3  mtles  S.  of  Fooa. 

KABASSI,  atuwn  of  Turkey,  in  Albania. 

KABA880U.    See  Dasypus,  N'' x. 

KABOBIQUAS,  a  nation  of  S.  Africa,  vb9  had 
fiever  fecn  a  white  man  till  T7S5*  wben  M.  VaiU 
Itnt  vifited  them.    Having  received  previous  inti- 


}aw  and  opening  of  the  toetb,    Its  found  is  much    matioa  of  his  approach  from  fome  of  the  adjacent 


the  fame  with  that  of  the  hard  >  or  pt  ,•  and  it  is 
ufed,  for  the  moft  part*  only  before  e,  /,  and  »,  in 
the  beginning  of  words ;  as,  keny  killy  known^  6cc» 
It  is  at  preient  very  properly  omitted  at  the  end 
of  Englifli  words,  at  leaft  of  thofederived  from  the 
Latin  $  thus,  for  puhlUkt  fyblicy  &c.  However* 
in  monofyllable's  it  is  ftill  retained*  as  Jackf  blocks 
moeki  &c.  K  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kaffa, 
and  was  btit  little  ufed  among  the  Latins  t  Priician 
lays,  It  was  never  uied  eXfCept  in  words  borrowed 
from  the  Greek«  Daufquins,  after  Salluft,  fays* 
it  wiis  unknown  to  the  ancient  Romans^-r-Indeed 
we  feldom  find  it  in  any  Latin  authors,  excepting 
in  the  word  kakndsCf  where  it  fometimes  ftands  in 
lieu  of  ci— Carthage,  however*  is  often  fpelt  on  m»* 
dais  with  a  K:  salv.  auO.  it  cacs.  tv.'L.  kart. 
and  fometimes  in  potetry,  as  in  this  line*  which 
contains  till  the  letters  of  the  alphabet : 

Gofdfrequens  Lybicm  duxh  Karthago  iriwfH>kM* 
Quintiltan  fays,  that  in  his  time  fooie  people  had 
a  miftaken  notion,  that  w4ierever  the  ktter  c  and 
«  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  k  X)iigbt 
to  bcf  nfed  inftead  of  r.  See  C.  Lipfins  ohlerves* 
that  K  was  a  ftigma  anciently  marked  on  the  fore^ 
heads  of  -criminals  with  a  red»hot  iron'.  The 
trerfch  never  ufe  i,  excepting  in  «  few  tenas  of 
art,  and  proper  names  borrowed  from  other  couB- 
tries.  n.  As  an  A3BR£viATrbN,  K  has  vaHoos 
ligmiicatYona  in  old  charters  and  diplomas ;  e*  g, 
K.  K.  ft  cod  for  chortuy  K«  R.  C  for  tatet  d^Has^ 
K'  R*  M.  for  earmenf  KR.  AMv  N.  catm  ^mieut 
no/hTf  K.  8.  chaw,  KT.  t^iU  fMfiUi  &c.  Some-' 
times  /Talone  ftopd  for  Carihage.^-iA.  ^rger  ob^ 
ferves*  that  a  capital  K,  on  theTeverfe  of  the  me^ 
date  of  the  eaftem  emperors*  figoified  Kw/tanH- 
nus ;  and  on  the  Greek  medals  be  will  have  it  to 
ftgnifvltaiAH  JiTPi  A,  Ctelqfyrh.  JtoA  the  ci-devant 
French  coin  denoted  money  coined  at  Bo%irdeaux» 
m.  Jf  as  a  NuirsRAL  Itgnrfied  *ko\  according  to 


tribet,  their  cfmoftty  was  woond  op  to  the  high- 
eft  pitch;  «nd,'  upon  the  flr^  appearance  of  his 
company*  the  whole  horde  quitted  their  kraal  and 
Tan  out  to  meet  htm.  Hardly  al^e  to  believe  their 
eyes,  they  felt  his  hair,'  bis  hands*  feet,  aodalmoft 
every- part  of  hts  body.  Mis  beard  aftoniibed 
them,  bikS  believing  him  to  be  all  over  hairy,  thty 
half  unbnttoned  bis  clothes  before  they  could  be 
fatisfied  of  the  contrary.  The  children  were 
di'eadfuUy  frightened*  but  were  foon  reconciled 
to  him  by  preient s  of  fu^ar^ndy.  Thehr  chief 
(bowed  him  every  mark  of  refpe^.  He  was  a 
majeftk  figure, -advanced  in  life*  and  wore  a  long 
mantle  made  of  4  jackal  flLina.  The  Kabobiouas 
have  neither  the  flat  nofe  nor  plump  cheeks  ot  the 
Hottentots.  •  Tbey  are  as  tall  and  as  black  ae  the 
Capfubs.  Their  hail*  is  very  ihoit*  much  cwled, 
and  ornamented  with  fmalt  copper  bitttona.  They 
g6  almoft  entirely  naked,  during  the  hot  weather* 
wearing  only  a  fmall  routid  piece  of  leather  over 
t^  pudenda  i  yet  their  maimers  ate  oncommoniy 
Chafte*  and  no  females  can  be  atiore  referved  than 
thehr  women*  wbofe  Aprons  reach  only  halfway 
down  the  high.  They  w^ear*  a  long  mantle  made 
of  (kins  with  the  hair  on*  Their  only  ornaments 
are  glafs  beads,  which  they  wear  as  bracelets. 
Mm  Vaillant'gave  them  a  nuihber  of.glais  bot* 
ties*  which  they  greatly  admired*  and  called  ^M 
<Mt/^*  having  feen  ice*' and  having  no  idea* 
that  any  other  folid  fubftance  could  be  formed 
tranfparent.  They  fuppofed  M.  Vaillant  pre- 
vent^ tbem  from  melting  before  thetr  fires«  by 
magic.  He  ibys  be  ^  never  faw  a  nation  fo  difin- 
Itevefted.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  generofi- 
ty.  Every  night  they  brOtfg%Jt<to  biscamp  a  con* 
6derab>e4]|nantity  of  milk ;  and  tbey  never  came 
to  (^nd  the  evening  with  bis  people*  without 
bringing  fome  (b^ep  to  regale  tbem.    Manv  of 


Many 

tbem  ^<ive  away  gratuUoufly*  and  witboot  reed' 

the  verfe ;  **  Kpto^e  dtuentoj  td  qmngnaginta  -ie^    ving^  atiy  thing  in  return*  paft  of  their ^beids  and 

ne^.**   When  it  had  aftroke  at  top*  (lt,}it  ftood    ftocks/'  .  With  all  t^iv  benevolence,  tbey  have 

Hlfo  a  courageous  and  martial  cfaara<^ter.  Their 
Hr^a^ns  are  poifiMwd  arrows,  and  lances  with 
iOT»g  p6frtts»  Their  defeftfive  arms  are  bucklers 
of vtwodtft^it^t' files*  Btode.of  Aiiiis*  very  thick* 
and  impenetrable  by-  ttrro^psi  Their  courage  is 
equally  di^tajred'agateft-tbcircneoiita  and  againft 
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KAADE,  a  town  of -Arabia,  in  ¥effrenr. 

KAAHTA,  a  kingdom  df  Africa,  ^between  tbe 
Gambia  and  the -Niger,* corittfting  partly -of  rocky 
|iitls,  but  chiefly 'Of  Csmdy  plama;  K^wrm'oo'ifttbe 
CUU^taL    Many  of  -te  iii(b|bitaats  wetis  alahnoi 
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wild  beftfti  yet  wttli  all  thek  bbldfiefs,  they  are 
^xf /efttely^-oMierit  to  tlieir  ifhief,  irliofe  will  is  a 
law;  They  ^K^ ve  ib  ^  a  fii^reme  being,  who  ex- 
ift&  far  beyobd  th«  ^art,  and  who  ma£<aod  go^ 
veri»6  ah  tMngs/^i'  Vet,  if  we  may  beliefc  llf; 
Vaillaiii, » they  have  no  conception  t>f  f  utw#  ex- 
tftence^'or'  i«W«i4t  and  punifliments  |  afid^  thef 
have  neither  worfhip,  iacii6c#lr;  ceremomei,  |K)r. 
priefts."  He pUces' then-  countf^ -betwre^Lon; 
t6*>  is'  and  19**  ij'S.  of  Pteurltf :  and  between  *3^ 
and»5'*tat;S,''     '^  •      ' 

KACHAO.-    Sec  Cachko. 

KAD£SH,KAt)B$H>BARi^Ba,6r^H-MiaiiPA*r, 
In  andelit  geogra))hy',  a  city  in  the  Wilderneft  of 
Zin,  where  Miriam  the  lifter  of  Moles  died  (Nom 
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bowels  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem;   The  rooj 
was  formerly  ufed  in* this  country  in  bitter  infu- 
fibns ;  but  is  tibw  laid  afide,  on  account  of  its.flat 
foor  being'dilagfeeable/ 
' '  RAHUA,  the  capital  of  Cochin  Chiha- 

KAJAAOA/a  fcingdota  of  4f"ca»  c***«*  »"9 
OallITM,  bounded  On  tbe  S.  and  S£.  by  Bam* 
bouk,  N.  by  the  Senega),  and  W.  by.  Bondou  an4 
Foota  Torra.  Wr  Partlays,  the  air  is  inore  pur^ 
atod  falpbrlous  than  at  aty  fettlemeiiton  thecoaft* 
and  the  furface  \i  beawtifiil  and  piaurefque.  Th< 
inliabHants  are  called  SsRAwooLtits*  or  Sera« 
COLSTS,  and  carry  on  trade  ra  iaTfs  with  the 
Britifh  flidtories  oil  the  Gambia.    See  Joao. 

KAIL,  ;i  rfvef  of  Scotfcind,  in  Teviotdal^  which 


XT.  i.V  dftd  Where  Mofe^and  Aaron,  (hoWing  a   fiMns  theTeviot,  betveeO  Je^^>^igh  and  Kelfq. 
afftrttVitiGod^spowerwh^n-tbeyfmotetheracJt  "^ ':  KAiR WAN,  the  modern  name  of  Cyabmb. 
at  the  waters  of  itrife,  were  coodtmned  to  ^ie  See_BAfa baby,  1^3.  *    . 

withointhe  coniblatfoh  of  em^ing  thft  promfi^d 
land  (xxvli.  14.).  The  tnng^f  Kadeth  was  one 
ofthe'princesVined  by  Jolhua  (ril.'a^.)  This 
city  was  giveto  to  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  was  fi- 
tuated  aboot  8  leagues  -from  Hebron  onfhifr  "S. 
Mt  Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  thiS'^Kaddh'^Was^ 
different  i>lace  from  Kadcih-bafnea  In  the  wilder- 
nefttif  PSttoi.  •  See^CkoBs,  K'  1-^4.  -  -  •*'  - 
RADMONJBI,  oir  GADMOH^Et,  ananeient  ped- 


JCAISI.    Set  BBTHiiHBM,  IT  I. 

KALBND^.    -See'KA  LENDS.  ' 

(I.  ?.)*  KALEWDAR.  nf.  (now  •WTitten  ^aie9^ 
/itr.l    An  Account  of  tiOie^-^i    •      '/' 

*    .  Let  this  pernicious  hour 
**  Stand'^AS  sceuirfed  in  xYk:  kakndar,         Shaie^ 

(ii.)  A  KalewDar  is  a  diftfibution  of  time,  ac^ 
commcidared  t^'the  tifes  of  life' j  or  a  table  or  A 
njanac,   dontaiju'rig   fhe  ord^r  of  days,  weelcit 


pie  of  Paleftine^*fiudt6d'weH>fit  the  foot  of  mount  Slionths,  feafts,  5cc.  happening  throoghont.the 

flermoo ;  which  lieS  B.  witir  ref^pfeei  toLibarius,  year.  See  Chrowolqgy,-  ^dev  i  'Mont if ♦  Timb» 

Fh(snicfa»  and'fhe  K.'  parts  of  Pateftme  \  called  TiAR,  &c.    It  is  cdUed  J^akaJ^f  irota  the  word 

JrifoIft^iEV.  ^  -^'^  '           '             :,        ^  KAt;ini>jfe,anCifently  wroteid  targ^cteiactcraat 

K£MPFER:    ape  KocM>^FE1lv    '  the  he^ad  bT^ach  month/  S«e  Kali iais«    Tbe 

K-fflMPFEWAj  2  EBOAayl  Iff  botany*  a  gfenns  dJiys  in  kahmdars  were  originally  divided  hrto  os- 

of  the  mbnogynia  order,  belonging  to  the-monan-  hadesi  dS-'^^hf  s  {  but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of 

<Jria cfafs of  plAfitS ;  arfd  ih  the  natural  method  the  Jew^,  iiita  Mdomadesy  of  Tevetis \  whicbcuf- 

ranking'Under  the  9th  orde^,  Scikuhtnea,    'The  torn,  Staligerg^ferves,  was  not rntrodacedamoni: 

corolla  isicxpaftite,  with  thr«  of  the  fegmcnts  the  Rotnans  till  after  the  time  of  Theodofins. 

larger  than  the  reft}  ^tulOus  \  and  one  only  bl-  Ther^  hih  divers  l^lendirs,  according  to  Xhxt  dif* 

partite.                           •    •         •'      -.,.  r  ^ ,  f^grent^rmsof  the  year  and  dlftribotfans  of  time 

ij  kjCMFT^KTA  GalAnoa,  commoQ  gaUngal,  eftablifhed*  inf  different  Countries.    Hence  the  Ro* 

or  long  zedoavyf  has  tuberons,' thick,  oWong,  man,  tbe  Jewifh,  the  PerTian,  4he  Julian,  tte  Gm- 

flefliy  roots ; "  crowned  with  oval,  clofc  litfmg  gprian,  &c.    The  anclfent  Roman  kalendar  is  gi- 

feates,  by  jpdrsj  4  or  5  inchM  toitg,  wfthbhf  foot'-  vcn  by  Ricciolus,  Struviue,  Danet,  and  odu^rs ; 

ftalks ;  and  betweeit  them  dofe  fitting  white  flo^-  by  Which  we  fee  the  ofder  and  number  of  the  Ro- 

er$,  with  piifple  bottoms,  grdwing'fingl  j.*     '*^  fljan  holidays  and  work-days.    Tbe  three  Chrif- 

a.  KxM pfbrt A  K OTUHD A>  ttifr' rOund  zedoary,  tian  kalendars  are  given  by  Wolfius  in  his  JBUmenU 

has  tkicK,  Aefhy,  fwelNng,  TOupdifh,cluftering  bfChrmdtogy.    The  Jewift  kalendar  was  fixed  by 

foots,  fending  np  fpear-fhaped  leaves  6  or  8  inches  rabbi  Hillel  about  the  year  360,  from  which  time 

long,  near  half  as  broadi  on 'upright  footftalks ;  the  days  of  their  year  may  bd'reduoed  to  thofc 

^nd  between  thetn*  immediately  from  th^  roots,  of  the  Julian  kalendar. 

rife  whitiflv  flowtrirs,  fingcd  with  green,  red,  yel-.      r.  Kalbhdar,  Faench.  See  CA-LtWDAft,  N»  %. 

low,'  and  putple  ceiitres,     Both  thefe  are  peren-  («.)  Kalendar,  Gblal^an,  or  Jsllalaan, 

nial  inrodt ;  but  the  leaves  rife  annually  in  fpHng,  is  a  corredion  of  the  Perfian  kaletidM*,  made  by 

and  decay  In  winter.     They  flower  in  fummer:  order  of  fultatn  tfelaleddan,  in  tiie  467th  year  of 


each  flovrer  is  of  one  petal,  tubulous  below,  but 
plain  above,  and  divided  into  fix  parts;  they  con- 
tinue 3  or  4  weeks  in  beaoty,  but  are  never  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  feeds  in  this  country.  Both  thefe  fpe- 
cics  mnft  be  potted  in  light  rich  mould,  and  aU 


the  Hcghra ;  A.  D.  1089. 

3.KALENPAR,  GREGoaiAii,  is  that  which,  by 
means  of  epaifts,  rightly  difpofed  through  the  fe- 
veral  months,  determines  the  new  and  fkill  moons, 
and  the  time  of  Eafter,  with  the  moveable  feafts 


ways  kept  in  the  hot-houfe,  giving  sin  plenty  of  depending  thereon,  in  the  Gregorian^  year.    The 

water  in  fummer,  but  more  ^tingly  in  winter.  Gregorian  kalendar,  therefore,  differs  froVn  th^  Ju- 

They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  In  the  Han,  both  in  the  fbrm  of  the  year,  and  in  that 

Ipriog,  joR  before  they -begin  to  pufh  forth  new  epafts  are  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  golden  numbers : 

leaves.    They  are  cultivated  with  great  care  by  for  the  ufe  and  difpofition  whereof,  fee  Efact. 
the  inhabitants  of  Siam  for  the  fake  of  the  roots ;  •  Though  the  Gregorian  kalendar  be  far  preferable 

the  ufe  of  which,  fays  Kempfer,  is  to  remove  ob-  to  the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  defers  (per- 

i^ni^Hons  of  the  hypochondria,  to  warm  the  fto-  haps,  as  Tycho  Brahe  and  CalTmi  imagine,  if  is 

oacb,  difcoiii  fiatalcndes,  and  to  ihengthen  the  impoffible  ^ven  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  perfect 

«       .  juftnefs.) 
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juftneA*)  Por,'  firit,  the  Gres^rian  idteix^alation 
'does  not  hinder,-  but  that  the  equinox  fometimet 
comes  after  ttie  ixft  pf  March  as  far  aa  the  %^d; 
and  fometimes  aiiticipatea  it,  falling  on  the  i9th| 
and  the  full  roooa,  which  fallaon  the  aofKof  Marchy 
Is  fometimes  the  pafichal  ^"jtk  not  fo  accouiUed  by 
the  Gregoriaps.  On  thie  other  hand,  the  Ore* 
gonins  accoixnt  the  ML  mopn  of.  the  aid  pf  March 
the  p;ifeha\ ;  which  yet,  falling  before  the  equinOXy 
is  rot  pafchkl...  lo  the  firft  cafe»  therefore^  £af- 
ter  !6  celebrated  in  an  irregvtlar  month ;  in  the  lat* 
ier  tiiefe  are*  two^  Eafters  in  the  fame  ecclefieftjr 
.  cal  year.  "In  like  manner^  the  cyclical  computa* 
tion  bein^  fotinded  on  mean  full  inooo8»  which 
yet  tA!^  pireced^.teifoUeiF  the  true  ones.by  fome 
ho(ir8,  the  pafi;hal  lull  vkh^O'  niay.  fail  oa  Satur^ 
^ay,  which  is  yet  referredby  the  cycle  to  Sunday : 
ivhence,  in  the  firft  cafe,  Eatfer.  is  celehl^ted.^ 
days  l^ter  than  it  (houl^  bfi  |  .ia  the  others  it  is 
celebrated  on  the  very  diy  of .thefaU  moont  with 
Hbe^Je^DS.and  ^Buartodecim^Ktoretiif 9  5  ijpplrary 
to  the  decree  of  the  council  Of  Nice^  .fQaljger  ^ 
Calvifius  ihow  other  ^ults  inthe  Qregorian  ka- 
lendarJ.arifinglroq*.the  neg\ig^nceand  Ml^vefl^eo. 
cy  of  the  authora ;  yet  this  Miendar  is  adhered  to 
by"  the  RDmacifts  throughout  EiMirqpe,  5cCk  and 
ufed  wbewwrtthetRoniao  l?reyiary  isug^d,  . .  .,- 
4.  KALEVDiftR^.  Julian,  or  Roman,  owed  its 
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fliake  a  4a)r,or  Ibtnewhat  lefsi  lor  la  134  Jtin  aif 
intercjdary  day  is  to  be  retrenched*  On  this 
account  pope  Gteigory  XIIL  with  chr  advice  of 
Claviu»aiid  Ciaconius»  appointed,  that  tbe.ioodth 
year  of  each  century  (bould  have  no  biOextile, 
e»ceptiogi»each  4th  century:. that. i% a  fubtrac- 
tioQ  ia  made  of  three  biflextile  days  iu .the  fpace  of 
four  oenturies,  by  reafon  of  the  xi  miovtes  want> 
ing  in  the  fix'bours  whereof  the  biflVxtile  eonfifts.. 
The.  feionoatioii  of  the  haleiid^^  «*  the  rev 
BTYLE,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Odober  1581, 
when  ten  days  were  throwiroutat  oigpe,  fo  many 
having  been  iatroduced  into  the  .<^om{i«tation 
fince  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nioe  in  315,  by 
the  deied  of  XX  m|nut«a. 

S*  KAtENDAa,  JvhlAH,  CHaJSTI^lb  j*9  that 
wherein  the  days  of  the  week  are  dc^einuQed  by 
the  lefters  A,  B,  CD,  E>  F,  G,  by.  means  of 
the  folar  eyele  $  and  the  new  and  fuU-moons,  es- 
pecially the  pafthal  foil  mopn,  with  the  feaft  of 
Bafter,'  and  the  other  moveable  {pads  depending 
theiTpq.hy  mean*  pf  golden  numbers,  rightly  dit 
pofed  through  the  Julian  year*  See  Cycle,  ao4 
Gpi^OKN'  NUMBBi(.  In  this  kaleodar,  the  ver- 
.9$tl  equinox  is.fuppoied  to  be  fixed  to  the  %i  ft  day 
of  March :  apd  the,cyc1eof  i9years,  or  the  gold- 
en  numh^4««cooftantly  to  indicate  the  places  of 
the  new  and  fM  moons;  yet}  boUi<are  erroneoos. 


•origin  tocRotilUlus  ^  lyho  only  divided  the  ys^r  into  ,  And  honce  ^rote  a-  very  great  irr^ularity   in  the 


.'ten  months,  making  it  begin  in  the  fpring,  on  the 
lirft  of  .MaAx:hi  .'tm^ining  the  fun.  in9<)e  his  .^ouri^ 
fhrbugfac^ltbiffea^  in  3e4.4ayiB,<  Ropijulus's ks^ 
kndar  was  refortned  by  Njama,.  wbo:.|dd^  two 

•montha  more,,  }amiary  and  Febrfiaryjb  placing 
thenot  before  M»ch :  fo  that  his  year  cpnfifted  of 

'95^^7^^<^  began :on  the  firft  ^January,  i^ 
cbofe,  however,  in  imita^Qn  of  the  Greeks,  tp 
xnake  an  intercalation  of  .45  days,  which  he  divi- 
ded Into  two  parta;  intercalating  a  inonth  of  z% 
days  at  the  end  of  each  two  years ;  and  at  the  end 

-0f  each-two  years  more,  another  pf  13  days  1  which 
month;  thus  interpofed,  he  called  MAacBDONi- 
vs^  oir  the  intercalary  February^  3at  thefe  inter- 
calationB  M^^g  iH  obferved  oy.  the  pontiffs,  to 

•S«hom  Noma  committed  the  c^re  of  them,  occa- 
iiooed  great  diforders  in  the  conftitutipn  pf  t\)e 
year;  .which, Casiar*  fovereign  fiontiff,  qideavour- 
«d  to  remedy.  To  this  end,  ne  coiifulted  Sos|- 
GEHEs^  a  cel^ated  aftronomer  of  thofe  times; 
%rho  found,,  that  the  difpenfation  of  time  }ti  th(^ 
^calendar  coiiJd  never  be  fettled  on  apy  funp  foot- 

.  ing  without. luiirtng  regard  to  the  annual  eburie  of 


time  of  £ai|er.  M  To  fljo,w  this  ejr»<»  the  more  ap- 
parently, let  us  apply  it  to  the  year  ijis-  IP 
this  year,  tb^i  the  venial  cquivnx  faHs  on  the 
xoth  March  ^  and  therefore  coqi^ too  early  by  Ji 
day9.Vrhepafcha]full  moon  falls  on  the  ;th  April; 
aqd  therefore  too  late,  with  regi^rd  to  the  cycle, 
by  three  days.  Eaftjer,  therefore^  which  ihould 
have  been  on  the  loth  pf  April,  was  that  year 
on  the  17th. .  The  error  here  lies  only  in  the  me- 
temptofis,  poftpofttion  of  the  moon,  through  the 
defe^  of  the  lunar  cycle.  If  the  lull  moon  had 
fallen  on  the  xxth  of  March,  Eafter,  would 
have  fallen  on  the  13th  of  March ;  and  therefore 
the  error  arUin^  from  the  anticipation  of  the  equi- 
nox wo^ld  have  exceedingly  augmented  that  ari- 
fing  from  the  po^pofition.  Thefe  errors,  in  courfe 
of  time,  were  fo  multiplied,  that  the  kaleodar  co 
longer  exhibited  any  regular  Eafter^  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIIL  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  Aloyfiiis 
l/ilius,  in  1581,  threw  10  days  out  of  O^ober,  to 
feftpre  the  equinox  to  its  place,  ^iz-  the  aift  of 
^larch ;  aofi  thus  tntrodoped  the  form  of  the  Gre» 
gorian  year,  with  fuch.  a  provilion,  as  that  the 


the  futtw    Accordingly,  as  the  fun's  yearly  cbur^    pquino;|c  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  tO  the  aift  of 


IS  performed  in  $6$  days,  fix  hours,  hereduced  the 
year  to  the  ^me  nunibei;  of  days ;  the  year  of  this 
•corredfon  of  the  kalendar  was  a  year  of  contu- 
.  fion ;  they  being  obliged,  in  order  to  fwallbw  ^p 
the  65  days  that  bad  been  imprudently  added,  and 
which  occafionedthe  coufufion,  to  ad^i  t^yo  months 
befides  the  Marcedqnius,  which  chanced  to  fall 
out  that  year;  fo  that  this  year  confided  of  ^5 
months,  or  445  days.  This  reformation  was  poade 
A.  U.  C.  708,  and  A-  A.  C.  4a,  or  43.  The  Ro- 
man kalendar,  called  Julian,  from  its  reformer 
Julius  Caefar,  is  difpofed  intoquadrienr.ial  periods ; 
whereof  the  firft  three  years,  which  he  cafied  com* 
fniuneit  confift  of  365  days ;  and  the  4th,  hiJlfextHe%  of 


Marchr  'The  new  moons  and  full  moons,  by  ad« 
vice  pf  |.alii|S,  were  not  to  be  indicated  by  gold- 
en numbers^  but  by  epads.  The  kalendar,  bow- 
ever,  was  (lill  reUine^  in'Britain  without  the  cor- 
re^ion  \  whqice  th^e  was  a  difference  of  xx  days 
between  our  tifne  and  that  of  our  neighbours. 
But  6y  14  Geo.  II.  p.  13,  the  Gregorian  compu- 
tation is  eftabliibed  he^,  and  accordingly  took 
place  in  175^   "  ' 

<i,  KALfiNDAa,   RfiFOXMEX),  OT    CotRECTED, 

is  that  which,  fetting  afide  all  appatjatus  of  gokl- 
en  numbers,  epa^s»  and  dominical  letters,  deter- 
mines the  equmox,  with  the  pafobal  full  moon, 
and  the  moveable  feafts  depehding  thereon,  by  af* 


366  \  by  reafiMi  ^  tt>e  fix  hoi^rs,  which  in  4  years    trgnpffiipalcomputationi  accordins;  to  the  RudoU 
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phiDe  Tables,  This  kalen^ar  was'  introduced 
^mong  the  Proteftant  ftates  of  Germany  in  1 700, 
when  z  z  days  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  Febru- 
ary ;  fo  that  in  1700  February  had  but  18  days^ 
and  thus  the  corre^ed  Hyle  agrees  with  the  Gre- 
gorian. This  alteration  in  the  form  ojf  the  year 
they  admitted  for  a  time ;  in  expe^ation  that  the 
real  quantity  of  the  tropical  year  being  at  length 
more  accurately  determined  by  obfervation,  the 
Romanifts  would  agree  with  them  on  fome  more 
convenient  intercalation. 

7.  KALENDAR9R0MAN.   SeeN^4. . 

(iii.)  ./f  Kalendab,  Construction  of.  See 
Almanack, and  Chronology,  §  46,47, 49.  The 
duration  of  thecrepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing and  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight,  to- 
gether with  the  fun*8  riBng  and  fetting;  and  tbe 
length  of  days,  may  be  transferred  from  the  ka. 
lendars  of  one  year  into  tbofe  of  another ;  the  dif- 
ferenced in  the  feveral  years  being  too  fmall  to  be 
of  any  jpbnfidefation  in  civil  life. 

(iv.)KALENOARS,  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF.  S6me 

divide  kalendars  or  almanacs  into  public  and  pri- 
vate, perfeft  and  imperfeA  y  others  into  Heathen 
and  Chriftian.  Public  almanacs  are  thofe  of  a  lar- 
ger (ize,  ufually  hung  up  for  common  or  family 
ufe ;  private  Are  thofe  of  a  fmaller  kind,  to  be 
carried  about  either  in  tbe  hand,  infcribed  on  a 
ftaff,  or  in  the  pocket ;  perfed,  thofe  which  have 
the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  primes  and  feafts. 
infcribed  on  them ;  imperfed,  thofe  which  have 
only  the  primes  and  immoveable  feafts.  Til! 
about  the  4th  century,  they  all  carry  the  marks  of 
heatheniijcn ;  from  that  age  to  tbe  yth  they  were 
generally  divided  between  heathenifm  and  Chrifti- 
anity.  Almanacs  are  of  fomewhat  different  ccm- 
podtion,  fome  containing  more  points,  others  few- 
er. The  eifential  part  is  the  kalendar  of  months 
and  days,  with  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun, 
age  of  the  moon,  &c.  To  thefe  are  added  va- 
rious  parerga,  agronomical,  aftrological,  meteo- 
rological, chronological,  and.  even  political,  ru- 
ral, medical,  Sec.  as  calculations,  and  accounts  of 
ccliples,  folar  ingreifes,  afpeds,  and  contigurations 
©f  the  heavenly  bodies,  lunations,  heliocentricaf 
and  geocentrical  motions  of  the  planets',  prognof- 
tics  of  the  weather,  and.  predi^ions  of  other 
events,  tables  of  the  planetary  motion,  the  tides, 
terms,  tntereity  twilight,  equation,  liAs  of  kings, 
Ice. 

(n.  z.)  Kalendar  is  alfo  applied  to  divers 
other  compofitions  r^fpedting  the  fa  months  of  the 
year.  In  this  fenfe,  Spehcer  has  given  t,i/£  Slitp- 
her£i  Kalendar;  tvelyn  and  Miller,  tbf  Gardtfu:r*j 
KaUndar^  &C. 

(2.)  Kalendar  \%  ufed  for  the  catalogue  or 
fafti  anciently  kept  in  each  church  of  the  faints, 
both  univerfal  and  thofe  particularly  honoured  in 
eich  church;  with  their  biihops,  martyrs,  &c. 
Kalendars  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  marty- 
rologies ;  for  each  church  had  its  peculiar  kalen- 
dar, whereas  the  mart yrologies  regarded  the  whole 
church  in  general,  containfng  the  ifiartyrs  and 
confeffors  of  all  the  churches.  From  all  the  feve- 
ral kalendars  were  formed  one  martyrology :  fo 
that  martyrologiee  are  pofterior  to  kalendars. 

(3.) Kalendar^Gardener's.    SeeGARD£N« 

V0L.XU.PA&TII. 
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(III.  z.)  Kalendar  is  alfo  extended  to  an  or* 
derly  table  or  enumeration  of  pcrfons  or  things*. 
Lord  Bacon  withes  for  a  kalendar  of  doubts.  A 
late  writer  has  given  a  kalendarof  the  perfons  who 
may  inherit  eftates  in  fee-(imple. 

(i.)  Kalendar,  Kaltndariumt  originally  de- 
noted, among  the  Ronaans,  a  book  containing  an 
account  of  monevs  at  intereft,  which  became  due 
on  the  kalends  or  January,  the  ufual  time  when 
the  Roman  ufurers  let  out  their  money. 

(3.)  Kalendar  of  Prisoners.  See  Calen- 
dar, N°  5.  ,  \ 

(IV.)  Kalendar,  Astronomical,  an  inftru* 
ment  engraved  upon  copper  plates,  printed  on  pa* 
per,  and  pafted  on  a  board,  with  a  brafs  ilider, 
which  carries  a  bah-,  and  ibows  by  infpedtion  the 
fun's  meridian  altitude,  right  afcenfion,  declina- 
tion, riling,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c»  to  a  greater 
exadnefs  than  our  common  globes  will  fhow. 

(V.)  KALENDARis  allb  ufed  as  an  adje<5tive$  thus 

O'O  Kalendar  Brothers,  a  fort  of  devout 
fraternities,  compofed  of  eccleliaftict  as  well  as 
laymen  \  whofe  chief  bufinefswas  to  procure  maf- 
fes  to  be  (aid,  and  alms  diftfibuted,  for  the  fouls 
of  fuch  members  as  were  deceafed.  They  were 
alfo  denominated  kalend  brothers^  becaafe  they 
ufually  met  on  the  kalends  6f  each  month,  though 
in  fome  places  only  once  a  quarter. 

(iii)  Kalendar  Months,  the  folar  months^ 
as  they  ftand  in  the  kalendar,  viz.  January  it 
days,  &c. 

KALENDARIUM  fbstum,  a  feftival  amon£^ 
the  ancient  Romans,  held  on  the  kalends  of  Ja- 
nuary, or  new  year's  day.  The  Chriftians  retain-* 
ed  much  of  the  ceremony  and  wantonncfs  of  thitf 
feaft,  which  for  many  ag^s  was  celebrated  by  ^he 
clei*gy  with  great  indecencies,  under  thenameaof 
feftum  kaUndariumj  or  btfpodiaconorumt  Qxjhdt^ 
h£»f,  that  is,  thefiiift  of  fools  ;  fometimes  aifo  /r« 
bertas  decemhrica, '  The  people  met  maflced  in  the 
church  ;  and  in  a  ludicrous  way  proceeded  to  the 
eledtion  of  a  mock  pope,  or  bifliop,who  exercifed 
a  jurifdidlion  over  them  fuitable  to  the  feftivity  oP 
the  occafion.  Fathers,  Councils,  and  popes,  lon^p 
laboured  to  reftrain  this  iicenfe  to  little  purpofe. 
The  feaft  of  the  kalends  was  in  ufe  as  low  as  the 
clofe  of  the  ijth  century. 

KALENDERS.    See  Calenders. 

( I.)  KALENDS,  Kalend/b,  or  Calends,  is 
the  Roman  chronology,  tbe  firft  day  of  every 
month.  The  word  is  formed  fro<n  xmxtu^  /  callot 
proclaim;  becaufe,  before  the  publication  of  the 
Roman  ^fti,  it  was  an  office  of  the  pontifices  to 
watch  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  give 
noticb  thereof  to  the  rese  faerificulus  ;  upon  which 
a  facrifice  being  offered,  the  pontiff  fummoned  the 
peopfe  together  in  the  Capitdl,  and  there  with  a 
Ibud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of  kalends,  or 
the  day  whereon  the  nones  wouk  be ;  which  h6 
did  by  repeatingthis  formula  as  often  as  there  wer^ 
days  of  kalends,  Calo  Juno  Novella,  Whence  the 
name  ealend^^  from  calo^  ealare.  This  is  Varro's 
account.  Others  derive  the  appellation  hence, 
that  the  people  being  convened  on  this^y^  -the 
p&ntifex  proclaimed  the  feveral  feafts  or  holidays 
in  the  month;  a  cuilom  which  continued  till 
A.  U.  C.  450,  when  C.  Fkvius,  the  curule  sedile^ 
ordered  the  fafti  or  kalendar  to  be  fet  up  in  f>ob« 
Kkk  lie 
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^e(lmann«r  their  circumtbincet  afford.  His  wants    lptJger< 
are  fupplied  with  the  moft  afifedionate  cordiality. 
Every  ttranger,  of  whatfoever  nation,  is  well  re- 
ceived 'by  a  Kalmuc ;  and  he  may,  d^epend  upon, 
having  bis  efFeds  in  the  greateft  fecurity  the  mo- 
ment he  has  put  himfelf  under  the  proteAion  of 
his  hoft  :  for  to  rob  a  gueft  is  conGdered  by  the 
Kalmucs  as  the  worft  of  crimes.    When  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  houfe  fits  down  to  meat  in  company 
with  others  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  indeed  by 
ferving^himfelf  and  his  family,  but  whatever  re- 
mains is  diftributed  among  all  prefent.    When  any 
one  receives  a  prefent  of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides 
it  faithfully  yriih  his  companions,  e#n  though  of 
inferior  rank.    But  they  arc  much  more  niggardly 
of  their  other  eflfeas,  and  efpecially  of  their  cattle, 
and  do  not  willingly  give  thcfc  away,  .unlefs  a 
frien<!  has  accidentally  fuflf^red  the   lofs  of  his 
flocks,  when  he  is  fure  to  be  moft  willingly  aflifted. 
Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related  as  an  article  of  their 
hofpitality,  that  they  abandon  their  wives  to  tjiei'r 
friends  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  in  general 
they  are  very  little  inclined  to  jealoufy.      Thejr 
robberies  are  never  compiitted  upon  their  equals, 
and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  rapine  ejpercifed 
en  other  tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national 
quarrels;  neither  dp  they  willingly  attempt  this 
by  open  force,  but  prefer  the  machination*  of  cun-' 
ning.    It  muft  alfo  be  confefied,  that  it  is  only 
thofe  that  liv^  iK^ith  princes,  anc)  in  camps  whene 
'  thefe  hold  their  courts,  or  their  priefts,  that  arc 
mod  addicted  to  thefe  praiftices ;  while  the  com- 
mon people,  fatisfied   with  the  pleafures  of  the 
paftoral  life,  fpend,  their  days  in  innocent  fimpli*. 
city,  and  ne(r«r  aiiack  the  property  of  another  tiil 
forced  by  neceflity,  or  led  by  their  fuperiors,  who 
fhow  them  the  example.    The  Kalmucs  are  very 
faithful  to  their  princes ;  they  endure  every  fort  Of 
oppreflion,  and  yet  are  with  difficulty  induced  to 
revolt ;  but  if  they  belong  to  »  prince  whahas  not 
become  fo  by  right  of  fucceflion,  they  very  eafily 
rebeJ.    They  honour  old  age.    When  young  men 
travel  with  fuch  as  are  older  than  themfeives,  they 
take  upon  them  the  whole  care  of  the  cattle  at 
well  as  of  the  feaft,  ^   They  are  exceedingly  pru- 
dent in  matters  that  relate  to  theii'  fovereign  or 
their  nation,  or  which  are  recommended  to  their 
dir<-ftion  by  the  priefts,  to  whom  they  yield  an 
unrefervcd  obedience.  ^  ^  The  moveable  habitations 
of  the  Kalmucs  are  thole  felt  hiits  with  a  conical 
roof  in  ufe  among  all  the  poaming  Afiatics.    The 
truly  ingenious  invention  of  thcfe.  tents  was  un- 
doubtedly conceived  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  AGa, 
and  moft  probably  by  the  Mongul  nations.  .   As 
they  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and  folded  in 
a  fmall  compafs,  thry  are?veryiifeful,and  perfedly 
agree  with  the  migratory  life  of  thcfe  people,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  carriages.    The  frame 
of  thefe  huts,  and  the  felt  they  afe  covered  with, 
though  made  as  light  as  pdflible,  yet  are  a  Suffi- 
cient load  for  a  camel  or  two  oxen.  Butthecapa 
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The  huts  are  in  general  ufe  from  ^e 
prince  down  to  the  meanei)  Kalmuc^  differing  on* 
ly  in  fize  and  in  the  embellifliments  within.      In 
winter,  they  are  warm  even  when  (seated  with 
th^  dried  excrements  of  their  cattle,  to  which 
they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe,  for  want 
of  other  combuftibles,  tn  many  places  of  the  de- 
ferts  which  are  deftitute  of  wood.     In  fummer 
they  remove  the  felt  to  enjoy  the  frefti  air.     The 
mafter  of  the  tent  has  his  bed  placed  oppofite  to 
the  door  behind  the  fire-place.    The  bed-fteads  are 
low,  and  made  of  wood.    The  rich  adorn  their 
beds  with '  curtains,  and  fpread  carpets  of  felt 
upon  the  ground.     When  a  |Caimuc  pofieiles  an 
idol,  he  places  it  near  the  bead  of  his  bed,  and 
(ets  before  it  feyeral  fpall  confecrated  cups  ful) 
of  water,  milk,  or  other  food:     On  feftivals  the 
idol  is  decorated,  the  lanip$  are  If^hte^r  stnd  per- 
fumes, burht  before  it.'   The  riches  of  the  Kali 
mucsf  and  their  whole  means  6f  fubfiftence,  de- 
peud  on  their  flocks,  which  manv  of  theni  reckon 
by  hundreds  and  even  by  thouiandR.'    A  nsan  is 
thought  capable  of  living  on  his  poffefliond  when 
iie  is  mafter  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  marei 
with  a  ftallion.    The  animals  they  have  in  great- 
eft  abundance  arehorfes,  homed  cattle,  and  fheep. 
Camels,  which  require  time  and  pains  to  rear^ 
cannot  multiply  much  with  them :  they  are  be* 
^des  too  delicate ;  and"  it  is  only  the  rich  or  the 
priefts  who  poflefsany  of  thein.  ".Their  hbrfes  are 
fmall,  too  weak  for  the  draiight,  and  ioo  wild ; 
}>ut  they  are  very  fwift,  fmd  f^pf^rt  with  eafe  the 
weight  of  a  man.     They  may  be  made  to  gallop 
for  feveral  hours  fucceflively  without  injury ;  and 
can  pafs  %  days  without  drinking.    Thoy  have  a 
little  hoof,  but  very  hard  ;  and  may  be  ufed  at 
all  times  without  being  ft)od.     They  perpetuate 
their  fpeci^'s  without. any  afliftance  from   man. 
The  Kalmucs  caftrate  the  greater  part  of  their 
rhale  foals,  and  flit  their  noftrils,  that  they  may 
breathe  more  freely  when  they  run.    The  ftallions 
iare  never  ieparated  from  the  maresi  that  there 
may  always  be  plenty  of  milk.'  Their  horned, 
cattle  are  of  beautiful  Ih^pc.    "They  keep  more 
bulls  than  are  rieceflary  for  the  cows,  and  em- 
ploy a  great  number  of  them  is  beafts  of  burden 
for  carrying  their  houfes  and  furniture  from  place 
to  place.  •  They  thmk  a  bufl  equal  to  50  cows. 
Their  fheep  have  large  tails,'  exceedingly  fat,  and 
'w|iich  furnifli  a  fuet  as  foft  as  butter.    They  have 
alio*  large  pendant  ears,  and  their  heads  are  much 
arched.    Their. wool  is  coarfe,  and  the  ewes  fel- 
dom  have  horn r     One  ram' is  fuflicient  for  loo 
ewes.    The  wool  is'oply  fit  to  make  felt  for  tents. 
Many  flieep  die  during  winter,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber ftill  of  the  early  lambs ;  the  ikins  of  which  are 
wrought  into  thoie  fine  furs  fe  much  eft^emed  in 
Knfliaand  foreign  parts.    The  rich  Kalmucs  on- 
ly have  camels  \.  for  they  are  very  dear,  multiply 
flowly,  and  are  fubje<5t  to  many  difeafes.     They 
are  guarded  with  much  care  in  winter^  yet  many 


city  of  thefe  huts,  their  warmth  in  winter,  their    of  them  die  of  confumplions  and  diarrhoea,  oc 


ftrcngth  in  refifting  tempefts  and  excluding  rain^ 
abundantly  compenfate  for  this  inconvenience. 
The  wood  endures  many  years ;  and  though  the 
felt  begins  to  break  into  holes  in  the  fecond  year, 
yet  as  they  do  not  confider  it  difgraceful  to  have 
Ihempatchedy  they. make  them  ferve  a^ood  deal 


cafidned  probably  by  the  moifture  of  their  pafture. 
No  animal  is  fo  much  tormented  with  infers; 
and  they  often  die  in  fummer  of  thofe  they  fwal- 
low  in  eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and' birch.  The 
meloe  profcarabausy  which  covers  all  the  plants  in 
many  pjaces  where  th^'y  feed,  is  generally  tat.iJ 

.1"  ; ".     •     ' •■'      '     ■•  •  .       '.        'to 
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|o.tliem.  In  fpnngy  wheQ  jtliqr  caft  their  batr» 
aod  which  falls  at  once  from  ev^  part  of  their 
hodjt  they  are  expofed  to  tlie  bite  of  the  fpider 
icorpion«  whofe  wp^iod  is  fo  yenocpojus,  t))at  th|e 
camel  dies  of  it  in  lefs  than  8 'days,  fibmetimep  in 
^  Camels  milk  is  thick,  und:}ioas^  and  of  a  fait;- 
s(h  tafte,  2^ff  tlds  laft  property  m^kes  the  Kal* 
roues  fond  of  it  to  .tea.  Thev  ufe  the  hair  for 
jftuifing  cuihioQSy  and' for  making  ropes,  pac|i- 
'thread»  felt,  and  very  beautiful  camlets'.  The  ca- 
mels with  two  Jbunches  afford  a  very  upe^ify  feat 
'tp  the  perfon  who  rides  them ;  their  trot  is  fo  hea^ 
vy,  and  even  their  waijk  fo  rude,  that  he  receives 
the  moft  violent  fhocks  at  every  ftep. .  y^en  a 
Xaimuc  Horde  intends  ^o  remote  in  fearch  of 
iFrefii  pafture,  which'in  Jummer  happeps  every  4, 
'6,  or  8  days,  people  are  dJfpatched  to  reconnoitre 
'the  beft  place  for  the  >han  or  priilce,  forthe  lama^ 
and  for  the  hut  containing  the  idols.  Thefe  be- 
'gin  ^he  'march,  and  are  followed. b^  the  ^hole 
troop.'  'On  thefe  days  the  wdmen  paint  and  drefe 
[therofelves  in  their  beft  clothes.  The  Kalmucs 
are  fupplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk,  cheefe^ 
butter,  and  flefh,  which  are  their  chief  articles  of 
^ood.  They  alfo  eat  the  root^  and  Italks  of  many 
wild  plants';  fuch  as  the  bulbous-rooted  chervil, 
dandelion,  ^c.  Their  ordinary  drink  ip  the  milk 
of  marcs  or  cows.  The  former  when  frefti  has 
a  difagreeable  tafte  of  garjie ;  ,but  it  takes,  as  it 
grows  four,  a  yery  agreeable  vinous  flavour ;  it 
jieither  yi^ldS  cream  noi*  curd,  but  furnifhes  a  very 
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endure  for  any  time  the  air  of  a  dofe  room.;  an4 
think  our  cuftom  of  living  in  houfesinfupportable. 
The. greateft. part  of  them  arrive  at  a  vigorous  old 
age  i  their  difeafes  are  neither  frequent  nor  danger^ 
pus.  Men  of  So  or  100  years  old  are  not.  un- 
coipmon  $  and  at  that  age  they  can  ftill  endure 
the  exercife  of  riding.  Simple  food,  free  air,  a 
hard  J  conftitujtion,.C9ntinual  excercife,  and  a  mind 
free  ^omcare»  are  the  caufes  Of  their  health  and 
longevity.  It  is  remarjtable,  that  a  migratory 
people»  whofe  manner  of  life  feems  fo  congruous 
^to  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind,  fhould  have 
been  fubjeded  from  time  immemorial  to  the  un- 
limitedauthority  of  an  abfolute  fovereign.  Neither 
written  records  nor  traditions  have  preferved  any 
trace  of  their  ever  having  enjoyed  a  flate  of  inde«- 
penden^.  On  the  contrary,  thejr  fay  they  hav^ 
always  been  fubjed  to  khans,  Whofe  authority 
has  been  tranfmitted  to  them  by  fuccefliouv  and 
is  confidered  i&a  right  perfe<ftly  (acred  and  divine.' 

KALNICK,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Bracklaw*  Lon.  so.  i 8.  £.  Lat.  48* 
59- N.  "         . 

KALO,  or  ^  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  feated  . 

kALQO,  5  in  a  lake,  ai  miles  SE.  of  Tockay. 
Lon,  41.  54.  E.    JUt.  47-  56-  N. 

(i.)  KALUGA,  a  government  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  formerly  a  prpv,  of  Mofcow,  containing 
xa  diftrids. 

(2.)  Kaluga,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern* 
mpnt,  iQ  feated  oq  the  Occa.  To  this  town  the 
Britifh  were  fent  prifoners  during  the  Ruffian  em- 


wholefomerefrefhi'ng  beverage,"  which' inebriates 

^hen 'taken  to  excefs.    They  nevei;,ufe  new  milk,  bargo,  by  the  emp.  Paul,  in  1800. 

tior  milk  or  water  that  have  riot  been  boiled.  Their  *    *  KAM.   ^<^'.  Crooked,      Kam^  tn  Erfe,    it 

milk  is  boiled  as  foon  as  it  is  t^en  from  the  ani-  fquint-eyed,  and  applied  to  any  thing  awry : 

Vnal ;  when  cold  it  is  poured  into  ^  large  leathern  clean  /(^^^gnifies  crooked,  athwart,^ awry,  crofa 

bag,  in  which  there  remains  as  much  of  the  old  from  the  purpofe.    AJchcmbOi  Italian  v  hence  our 

tnilk  as  is  fufficient  to  turn  the  new  four.    '  This  Bnglii^  arkimBof     Clean  kam  is,  by  vulgar  pro- 


communicates  to  the  milk  a  vinous  fermentafion. 
As  often  as  the  Kalmucs  prociire  much  niilk  from 
their  flocks,  they  intoi^icafte  tbemfelyes  )iritb  the 
fpiritous  liquor  which  they  4ift}l  ffom  ij/  Mare^ 
milk  is  the  nioft  fplrituous;  and^he  qiiantity 
meant  to  be  diflilled  remains  24  hours  in  fummer, 
and  3  or  4  ^ays  m  winter,  in  thofe  corrupted  bags^ 
to  prepave  it  for  th(^  operation.  '  Cows  n)iik  yields 
one  30th  part,  And  mares  milk  ope  j'jfth'  df  fplrit. 
This  liquor  2s  limpid  and  Ver^  Syatery,'  and  con 


IJunciatioh,  brought  to  kirn  kam. — 

Tb^8  is  clean  kam  ;  meerly  awry.  Sbak* 

KAMAlCURA,  a  famous  iflaud  of  Japan,  about 
3  miles  in'  circumference  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Ni« 
phon,  in  which  they  confine  their  great  men  when 
they  have  committed  any  fault.  The  coafl  is  fci 
fteep,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  lifted  up  by  cranes* 

KAMARIS.  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia. 

KAMBALA,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Thibet^ 
between  the  lake  palte  and  the  Burrampooter* 


fcquently  does  not  take  fire,  bi|t  is  capable  of  From  the  top  of  this  ridge  may  be  feen,  to  the  N. 

being  long  ^fpt  in'  ^lafs  bottles.  -  The  rich  KaU  a  range  of  flill  higher  mountains,  covered  with 

inucaincreal|3.its  Rcengtti  by  a  fecond  diftillation.  fnow.    The  foot  of  Kambala  is  31  miles  S.  of 

Thefe  people  are  excewiingly  fond  of  tea  and  to^  t»aflra, 

bacco.    The  former  is  fo  dear^  as  it  cornea  to  KAME  of  Mathers,  an  ancient  ruin  of  Kin- 

them  from  Chiiia  by  the  way  of  Ruffia,  that  the  cardincfhire,  formerly  a  pUce  of  great  ftrength, 

poor  peo^e  fflppl^.  its  place  with  various  wild  being  ereded  on  a  perpendicular  and  almoft  pen- 


plants;  fuch  ds  liquorice,  the  feed  of  the  fharp- 
leaved  dock,  and  Tartarian  maple,  the  roots  of 
wild  angelica,  &c.  The  Kalmucs  are  excellent 
borfemen.  TbSir  arms  are  Ranees,'  bows^  and  ar- 
rows, poniards  aft<j  crooked  fabres ;  the  rich 
have  fire  arnas.  Thejr  weaf,  w jien  at  war,  coats 
of  mail,  and  their  helihets  are  gilt  at  top.  FaU 
«onry  and  hurtting  arc  their  chief  amufements. 
Their  paffion  for  play,  efpecially  cards,  is  carried 
to  as  great  excefs  as  in  any  nation.  The  greater 
part  of  theirtime  is  fpent  in  diverfions ;  and  how- 
ever miferable  their  manner  of  life,  may  feem  to 
us,  they  arc  quite  happy  with  it.    ,Tbey  cannot 


infular  rock,  60  feet  high  above  the  fea,  at  the 
mouth  of  Woodftock  water.  It  was  built  in  the 
15  th  century  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  confe« 
quence  of  a  murder,  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Walker  of  ^t  Cyrus,  which  affords  a  fpeciosen  of 
the  barbarity  of  the  times.  Melville,  fheriff  of 
^ams>  had,  by  a  rigorous  exercife  of  his  au* ' 
thority,  rendered  himfelf  fo  very  obnoxious  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  that  they  bad  m^er&» 
peated  complaints  to  the  king.  On  the  laft  of 
thefe  occafions  the  king  faid  to  Barclay  of  Mathers 
in  a  fit  of  impatience,  *<  Sorrow  gif  he  vr^re/od^ 
den  and  /upped  in  brie .'"  Barclay  inftantly  with- 
•'  drew. 
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ilrcv,  contcffM  the  gentlemen  xxfthe  county,  and 
reported  the  king's  words,  which  theyrefolved 
literally  td  MdU  Accordingly  they  invited  the 
jinfufpedtng  fheriflf  to  a  hanting  party  in  the  ib^ 
reft  of  Garvock,  where,  having  a  fite  prcvioufly 
kindled,  and  a  caldron  foil  of  water  boHinj^  on  if^ 
'they  mfhed  to  the  fpot,  (tripped  the  {beriffiiaked] 
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KAMSll/,  a  d^ftro^e  hot  wind  (hatretiimt 
periodfcallyin  Egypt-    See  EcTf  r,  f  57. 

(x.)  KAMTSCHATKA,  Kamschatka*  or 
Kamchatka;  a  large  peniniuia  on  the  N£.  part  of 
Alia,  lying  between  51®  and  6a*  lat.  K.  and  be- 
tween 173**  and  i8»**  Ion.  E.  of  Ferro.  It  » 
bounded  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  iea  of  Kamt- 


and  threw  htm  into  it;  after  which  they  fulfilled    fchatka,  on  the  W.  by  the  feasor  Ocbtoik  and  Pen- 


the  latter  part  of  what  they  pretended  to  interpret 
as  the  royal  mandate,  by  taking  each  a  fpoonful 
of  the  broth.  After  this  eanmbal  ffoB^  however, 
Barclay  of  Mathersi  to  fcreen  him^lf  from  the 
royal  vengeance,  built  this  fortrefs,  which,  from 
Its  6ttiatton  and  ftrength,  muft,  befbre  the  inven- 
^tion  of  gun-powder,  have  been  impregnable, 
Some  of  the  confpirators  were  afterwards  pardon- 
ed. See  Str  J,  Sinclair's  Stat.  Aec.  Vol.  XI. 
"jpage  xo«,  3-  ^    ' 

kAMEEL,    \  Camel,  a  machine  for  Iming 

RAMSL,  or  I  ihips.    See  Cawbl»  If^  3. 

KAMEftYK,  a  town  of  the  Batavian  republic^ 
fci  the  dep.  of  Amftel,  7  miles  W.  of  Utrecht. 

KAMINIECK,  a  very 'ftrong  town  of  Poland* 
capital  of  PodoTia,  with  a  caftle  and  a  brihop^s  fee. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  16711  who  reftored 
it,  in  1690,  alter  the  treaty  of  CarlpwStK.  When 
the  Ruffians  forcibly  fei^ol  part  of  the  Polifh  ter- 
ritories'in  the  beginning  of  1793,  this  fortrefs  held 
out  a  long  time,  but  at  laft  furrendered.  Thecaf* 
tie  is  fcated  bn  a  craggy  rpck,  85  miles  W.  of 
)Bracklaw,  and  100  SE.  Qf  Lemburg.  I/>n.  a4« 
30.  E.    Lat.  48.  58.  N. 

KAIf  fS,  or  C  A  MIS,  in  the  Japanefe  theologyi 
jlenote  dcffied  foiils  of  ancient  herpes,  who  ar^ 
fuppoied  ftBl  to  tntereft  theqifelves  in  the  vetfere 
bf  the  pco]p<ir  Over  whom  they  anciently  commahd- 
ed.  The  prtndparone  is  Tenfio  Dai  Sim,  the  com- 
mon fiither  of  Japan,  to  whom  are  paid  eztraor- 
iiinary  devotions  and  pilgrimages. 

KAMMERSWALDA,  a  town  of  tip.  Saxony. 

KAMP  FiGffT,  m  old  law  writers,  denotes  the 
trial  of  a  caufe  by  dM,  or  a  legal  conibat  of  twq 
champions  in  the  fietd,  for  decifion  of  fopne  con- 
troverfy.  In  tliis  mode  of  trial,  the  perfon  chal- 
lenged muft  either  accept,  or  acknowledge  him- 
jFflf  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  accufed. 
If  it  was  a  crime  deferving  death,  the  camp  fight 
was  for  life  and  death :  if  the  ofkxict  deferved  on- 
ly impriibnment,  the  camp  fight  was  accompUfh- 
ed  when  one  combatant  ha4  fubdued  the  other, 
fo  as  either  to  ma&e  him  yield  or  take  him  prifon- 
^r.  The  accufed  had  liberty  to  choofe  another  to 
fight  in  his  ftead,  but  the  acculer  was  obliged  to 
toerforn^  it  in  his  own  perfon,  and  with  equality 
of  weapons.  No  women  were  permitted  to  be 
}pedators,,nor  njen  under  the  age  of  13.  The 
j^rielt  and  th«  people  who  looked  on,  were  enga- 
ged filently  in  prayer,  tfiat  the  vidory  might  fait 
to  him  who  had  nght.  None  might  cry,  (hriek, 
or  give  the  leaft  fign;  which  in  fome  places  was 
executed  with  fo  much  ftri^ftnefs,  that  the'exec^- 
ttoner  ftood  ready  with  an  axe  to  cut  off  the  right 
hand  or  foot  of  the  party  that  (hould  offend  here* 
tfi.^  He  that,  being  wounded,  yielded  himfelf^ 
was  at  the  other's  mercy  to  be  killed  or  fuffered 
to  live.  But  if  life  were  granted,  he  was  declared 
infamous  by  the  judge;  and  difablcd  froo^  ever 
bearing  armsi  or  riding  on  borfebaclc* 


fhinlk,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  country  of  tbe.£o- 
riacs. 

(a.)  KAMTSCHATKA,  COtTfTATIOK  AK»  fROi 

Duel  ot.  ^he  foce  of  the  country  throughout 
the  peninfula  is  chiefly  mountainous.  It  produces 
in  fome  parts  birch,  poplars,  elders,  willows,  un- 
defwood,  and  berries  <tf  different  forts.  Greens 
and  other  vegetables  are  raffed  with  great  focility ; 
fuch  ^s  white  cabbage,  turnips,  radiihes,  beets^ 
carrots,  and  fome  cucumbers.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  very  low  ftate,  owing  chiefly  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  and  the  fevere  hoar-frofts;  fur  though 
fome  trials  have  been  made  to  cultivate  grain,  and 
oats,  barley,  and  rye,  have  been  fown,  yet  no 
trop  has  ever  beeh  procured,  fufRcient  in  quanti- 
ty or  quality  to  anfwer  the  trouble  of  rainng  it. 
Hemp,  however,  has  of  late  years  been  cultivated 
with  fuccefs. 

(j.)    KAMTSCHATKA,   DISCOVERY    AND    COK- 

QiTEST  OF.  The  peninfula  was  not  difcovered  by 
tnc  Ruffians  befbre  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  fome  of  that  nation 
had  vifited  Kamtfchatka  before  that  period.  For 
when  Volodomir  Atlaffoff  entered  upon  the  con- 
queft  of  this  peninfula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the 
inhabitants  had  already  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Ruffians.  A  tradition  prevails  amon^  them,  that, 
long  before  the  expedition  of  Atlalloff,  one  Feo- 
dotoff  and  his  companions  had  refided  among 
them,  and  had  intermarried  with  the  natives;  an4 
they  ftill  fhow  the  place  where  the  Ruffian  habita- 
tions ftood.  But  none  of  thefe  Ruffians  remained 
when  Atlaffoff  firll  yifitcd  Kamtfchatka.  They 
are  faid  to  have  been  held  in  grea^  veneration  by 
the  natives,  who  at  firit  imagined  that  no  human 
power  coi|ld< hurt  them,  until  they  Tiad  quarrel- 
led among  themfelves,  and  the  blood  waf  feen  to 
flow  from  their  wounds;  foon  after  which  they 
were  all  killed  by  the  natives.-r-Thefe  Ruffians 
were  thought  to  br  the  remains  of  a  fhip's  crew 
who  had  failed  qnite  round  the  N£.  promontory 
of  Afia,  called  TfcbuiMjLjkokNofh  in  1648;  whe^ 
7  veffeh  failed  from  the  moiith  bf  the  Kolyma,  to 
penetrate  into  the  eafterh  ocean.  Four  of  theli: 
were  never  more  heard  of;  the  remaining  3  were 
commanded  l^y  Simon  Defhneff,  Gerafim  Ankodi- 
noff,  two  chiefs  of  the  Cbffacs,  aA^  Feodotoff  Alex- 
eoff,  head  of  the  Promylhienics,  or  wandering  Ruf- 
fians, who  occafionally  vifited  Siberia.  Each  veffel 
was  manned  with  about  30  perfons.  They  met  with 
no  obftrudHons  from  the  ice  1;  but  Ankudinoff's 
yef?el  was  vjr^ked  on  the  promonfory  above  roen- 
tipned,  2(p(l  (he  crew  were  diftributed  on  board 
the  t^b  remaining  veffds,  Thefe  foon  after  loft 
fight  qf  each  otheti  and  never  rejoined.  Defhnejf 
was  driven  about  by  tempeftuous  winds  tiH  Odo- 
ber,"  when  he  was  ihipwreckM'bn  the  N.  part  of 
Kamtfchatka.  Here  he  was  informed  by  a  wo^ 
man  of  Yakutfk,  that  Feodotoff  and  Gerafim  ha4 
died  of  thp  fqprv|c;  t^at  part  of  the  crew  bad  bee^ 
"  '        ■  painj 
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fiain;  and  that  a  few  had  efcaped  m  Iball  veiTelt, 
who  had  dcyct  afterwards  been  heard  of;  and  tbefe 
were  probably  the  people  who  fetUed  among  the 
Kamtfchatkans*  As  the  natives  were  neither  nu« 
merous  nor  watli^^,  it  required  no  great  force  to 
fubdue  them;  ati^'m  17 ii  the  whple  peninfula 
was  rexluced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Rufiiani* 
— For  fame  years  this  aoquiHtion  was  of  little  im- 
portance, excepting  the  fmall  tribute  of  furs  exact- 
ed from  the  inhabitants.  The  Ruflians  indeed 
occaiionally  hunted  foxes,  wolves,  ermines,  fabJeSi' 
and  other  animals,  whofe  Ikias  form  an  ext^n* 
live  article  of  commerce  amoog  the  eallern  aa* 
tions.  But  the  fur  trade  carried  on  from'  thence 
was  very  inconfiderable,  until  the  ferie^  of  iOands, 
mentioned  va  §  ^  were  diicovered ;  fince  which 
time  the  quantities  of  furs  brought  froin  the£? 
tflands  have  greatly  increafed  the  trade  of  Kamt- 
fcbatka,  and  rendered  it  an  important  part  of  the 
Ruffian  commerce. 

(4.)  KaMTSCHATKI,  division,  FOPptATIOtff 

AND  KZVEvvz  OF.  Kamtfchatka  is  divided  by 
the  Ruffians  into  four  diilridts;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  is  dependent  upon,  and  fub- 
jed  to,  the  inipe^ion  of  the  chancery  of  Ochotlt^ 
The  whole  RuHian  force  ftationed  in  this  peninfu- 
la amounts  to  no  more  than  300  men.  The  po- 
pulation of  Kamtfchatka  amounts  to  fcarce  4009 
fouls.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  were  more  nu- 
merous; bat  in  1768,  the  fmall-pox  carried  of 
5j68  perfons.  There  are  now  only  slbout  700 
males  in  the  whole  peninfula  who  are  tributary, 
and  few  more  than  200  in  the  neighbouring  ifland^ 
oalled  the  Kurile  IJleSf  who  are  fubje^  to  Ruflia, 
The  fixed  annual  tribute  confifts  m  279  fables, 
464  red  foxes,  50  fea-otters  with  a  dam,  and  3$ 
cub-otters.  All  furs  exported  from  Kamtfchatka 
and  the  neighbouring  iHands  pay  a  duty  of  xo 
per  cent,  to  the  crown. 

(5.}  Kamtschatxa,  food  of  the  fxople 
OF.  The  Kaihtfchatkans  divide  their  fiih  into  6 
parts ;  the  fides  and  tail  are  hung  up  to  dry;  tht$ 
back  and  thinner  part  of  the  belly  are  prqsared 
apart,  and  generally  dried  over  the  fire ;  the  bead 
h  laid  to  four  in  pits,  and  then  they  eat  It  like 
fait  fifl],  and  efteem  it  much,  though  thefUnkis 
fiich  that  a  ftranger  cannot  bear  at ;  the  ribs  an4 
the  fleih  that  remain  upon  them  they  hang  up  and 
dry,  and  afterwards  pound  for  ufe.;  the  larger 
bones  ihey  likewife  dry  for  their  dogs :  Thus  thef^ 
peopk*  prepare  the  vaxoi^A,  which. is  their  prin<v 
cipal  food.  Their  %d  ^vourite  food  iscaviaE^  or  the 
roes  of  fifti.  They  dry  the  roe  whQle  in  the  air;  oc 
take  it  out  of  the  fkin,  and  fpreading  it  upon  a 
bed  of  grafs,  dry  it  before  the  nre ;'  or  make  rolls 
of  it  with  the  leaves  of  grafs,  which  they  alfo  dry« 
They  never  take  a  journey  or  go  a-hunting  witlv 
out  dry  caviar;  and  if  a  Kamtfcl^tkan  has  a  poun^ 
of  this,  he  can  fubfift  without  any  other  provi^ 
Aon  a  longtime;  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree 
fumiihcs  mm  with  bark,  which  with  his  dried  ca*; 
vi^r  makes  him  an  agreeable  meal;  but  he  cannot 
eat  either  feparately,^£or  the  caviar  flicks  like  glue 
to  the  teeth ;  and  it  is  almoft  impollible  to  fwal- 
loiv  the  bark,  chewed  ever  fo  long  by  itfelf. 
There  is  a  4th  method^  which  both  Kamtfchat- 
kxasiud  KoTtii  uk  la  preparing  their  caviars  thff 


firft  having  covered  the  bottom  of  a  pit  with  grafts 
they  throw  the  freih  caviar  into  it,  and  leave  it 
there  to  grow  four;  the  Koreki  tie  theifi  in  baga^ 
and  leave  it  to  fonr:  this  is  efteemed  their  moft 
delicate  diih.  There  is  a  3d  fort  of  diet  called  bf 
the  Kamtfchatkans  ckuprikh  V^hich  is  thus  prepa- 
red :  over  the  fire-place,  they  make  a  bridge  of 
ftakes^  upon  which  they  lay  a  heap  of  fifli,  which 
remains  there  until  the  hut  becomes  as  warm  as  a 
bagnio*  If  there  is  no  great  thicknefs  of  fifh,  one 
fire  ierve^  to  drefs  it;  but  fometimes  they  are 
obliged  to  make  two  or  more  fires.  Fiih  dreflbd 
in  this  manner  is  half  roafted,  half  fknoked,  but 
has  a  very  agreeable  taile,  and  may  be  reckoned 
the  beft  of  all  the  Kamtfchatkan  cookery :  for  the 
wbok  juice. and  fat  is  prepared  witlk  a  gradual 
beat,  and  kept  in  by  tbg  &in;  and.  as  ibon  as  it 
1.S  thus  drefl*ed,  they  take  butthegut8,iand  fpread 
the  body  upon  a  mat  to  dry;  this  they  afterwardt 
break  fmall,  and  putting  it  into  bags,  carry,  it 
along  with  them  for  provifion,  eating  it  like  the  , 
ybkc^a*  The  Kamtfchatkans  have  a  difh  whicli 
thcgr  efteem  very  much,  called  bmgvl:  it  is  fiih  laid 
to  (our  in  pits;  and  though  the  fmell  of  it  is  intole« 
rable,'  yet  the  Kamtfchatkans  efteem  it  a  perfuooe. 
This  fifh  fometimes  rots  fo  much  in  the  pits,  thi^ 
they  cannot  take  it  out  without  ladies;  in  whic|i 
^fe  they  give  it  to  their  dqgs«  The  fieih  of  lan^ 
and  large  fea. animals,  they  boil  with  di&rent 
herbs  and  roots ;  the  broth  they  drink  out, of  \^ 
dies  and  bowla^  and  the  meat  they  take  out.  upo^ 
boards,  and  eat  in  their  hands.  The  whale  and 
(ea-horiie  fat  they  alfo  boil  with  roots.  There  if 
a  principal  difb  at  all  their  feaiis,  called  fehga^ 
whi^  they  make  by  pounding  all  forts  of  different 
roots  and  berries,  with  the  addition  of  oaviar, 
and  whale's  or  feal's  fat.  Before  the  conqueft* 
th^y  feldom  drank  any  thing  but  water,  unle£| 
when  they  noade  meiry ;  when,  they  drank  wa- 
ter which  had  ftood  fome  time  upon  mufhrooms* 
They  now  4rink  fpirits  as  fait  as  the  Ruifians.  Aiv 
ter  dinner  they  drink  water  \  afid  when  they  m 
to  bed,  let  a  veiTel  of  water  by  them,  with  thi| 
addition  of  fnow  or  ice  to  (leep  it  cold,  and  always 
drink,  it  before  morning.  In  winter  they  amuie, 
tbeoUelves  frequently  by  th|x^wing  handfula  of 
(how  into  their  mouths:  and  the  bridegrooms^ 
who  work  with  the  fathers  of  their  future  bride^ 
find^vt  their  hardeft  taik  to  provide  fnow  for  the 
family  ifi-  fununer  time;  for  they  muA  bung  if 
from  the  highjeft  hiHs,.be  the  weather  what  it  may* 

(6.}  KaMTSCHATKA,    GAaMENTS,    DaSSSBSf 

&c.  woaN  IN.  Their  clothes,, for  the  mofipait» 
are  made  of  ikins  pf  deer,  dqgs,  fea  and  land  ani« 
mals,  and  even  of  the  ikins  of  birds,  thofe  of  dif^ 
fcrent  s^^mals  being  frequently  joined  in  the  fam^ 
garnaeni^  They  make  the  upper  garment  fome? 
^B)<^.hx,/?^.U}l|g^  ikirts  all  of  an  equal  length, 
and  fqni^tifDfs  (eaving^thena  lon^  behind,  in  forn^ 
of  a,trai%  Y^ith  y^vdi^  fl^ves,  ofa  length  to.come 
down  below  the  knee,  and  a  hood  behind,  whicH 
in. bad  weather,  they  put  over  their  heads  below 
their  caps;  the  opening  above  is  only  large  enough 
^  let  tMr  hea4s  pafs;,.they  few  thefkinsof  dogs 
Ic^s.rouQd.  this  opening,  with  which  they  cover 
their  faces  in  cold  weather;  and  round  their  ikicts 
and  fleets  they  put  a  border  of  white  dog-ikln. 
-.:  ..-:    .  .  The? 
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•fhey  commonly  wear"  two  coatt;  the  under  coat 
^ith  the  hairy  fide  inwards,  the  other  flde  being 
dyed  with  aider;  and  the  upper  with  the  hair  out- 
wards.  Black,  white  or  fpeckled  fkins,  are  moft 
deemed.  Both  men  and  women,  ufe  thefe  gar* 
nients-  thcit-  drefs  only  differing  in  their  under- 
cipathing,  and  in  the  cohering  of  their  feet 'and 
legs.  The  women  have  an  Under  garment,  Which 
they  commonly  wear  at  home;  confiftirtg  of  breech- 
*8  and  waiftcoat  fewed  tog'ether.  The  breeches 
are  wide  like  thofe  of  the  Dutch  (kippers*  and  tie 
below  the  knee ;  the  waiftcoat  is  wide  abo^e»  and 
drawn  round  v^ith  a  ftririg.  The  fummer  habits 
tare  made  of  dreflfed  (kins  withotft' hair ;  the  win* 
ter  garments,  of  deer  or  ram  (kins  with  the  hair  on. 
The  Kamfchatkans  now  wear  linen  ihhts,  which 


kitchen,  in  which  they  drefs  tlieir  fifliiala.*  They 
adorn  the  walls  with  mats  made  of  grafs.  They 
enter  their  huts  by  ladders*  commonly  placed  near 
the  fire  hearth  ^  fo  that,  when  they  are  heating 
their  huts,  the  fteps  of  flie  ladder  become  fo  hot, 
and  the  fmoke  fo  thick,  that  it  is  almo^  impof- 
6ble  for  a  ftrai^er  to  go  up  or  down  without  be- 
ing  burnt  or  ftiflled ;  but  the  natives,  if  they  can 
only  fix  their  toes  on  the  fteps  of  the  ladder, 
mount  like  fquhrels ;  nor  do  the  women'  hefitatc 
to  go  through  this  fmoke  with  their  children  up- 
on their  (boulders.  The  Kamtfchatkans  live  m 
thefcf  but^all  wmter,  after  which  they  goirto 
bthers  called  balagant^  which  ferve  tiiem  for  ma- 
gazines. They  are  thus  made :  9  pillars,  about 
two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  are  fixed  in  the 


thev  but  fromf  the  Rij^ans:     The  Covering  of  ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over 

theur  feet  and  le^^  is  made  Of  (kins  of  dttler^Dt  them,  which  they  cover  with  rods,  and  over  all 

forts; .  But  the  bufkins  which  both  the  ColTacs  lay  grafs ;  (aftening  fpars,'  and  a  round  fliarp  roof 

4nd  KamfchatkanI  ufe  in  their  fine(t  drcft,  are  at  top,  which  they  cover  with  bramble,  and  thatch 

thus  made  i  th^  fole  is  of  white  feal  (kin,  the  tip^  with  ^afs.     They  fafteh  the  lower  ends  of  the 

per  part  of  white?  fine  leather,  the  hind  qudrterft  fpar«  to  the  balks  with  rope^  andthongs,  and  have 

of  white  dog  (kinj  What  comes  round  the  leg»  \i  a  door  on  each  fide,  one  direaiy  oppofite  to  the 


of  dre(red  leather  or  dyed  feal  flcih;  the  uppet 
parts  are  embroidered.  If  a  bachelor  is  obierved 
lo  wear  thefe,  he  Is  concluded  to  be  upon  a  fcheme 
bf  courtfbip.    They  wear  the  fame  fort  of  caps  ai 


other.  The  fouthem  Kamtfchatkans  lidild  their 
villages  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which 
are  naturally  (trong,  ao  verfts  from  the  fea  ;  and 
their  funimer  habitations  are  near  tti'e  mouths  of 


thepeopleofYakutflLi.   Inflimmertheyhaveafort    the  rivers;   but  thofe  Who  live  u^on  the  Pen- 


bf  hats  of  birch  bark  tied  about  their  heads.  Th« 
Kuriles  ufe  in  fuihmer  caps  made  of  plaited  grafs. 
Arourid  the  Rdfs  (ettlement8,tbe  women  wear  (hirts^ 
ruffles,  wai  ft  coats,  caps,  and  ribb^inds.  The  woi 
*nen  do  all  their  work  in  mittens ;  they  foi-merly 
oever  wafhed  their  faces,  but  now  they  u(e  both 
led  and  white  paint  \  for  white  paint  they  make 
ufe  of  a  rotten  wood  $  and  for  red  a  fea- plants 
which  they  bdil  in  feal's  fatf  and  rubbing  their 
cheeks  with  it  make  them  very  red.  They  drefs 
moft  in  the  winter,  efpecially  when  they  vifit. 
The  common  clothes  for  a  Kamtfchatkan  and  his 
family  will  not  coft  him  lefs  than  ioornbles ;  for 
the  coarfeft  worfted  ftockings,  which  coft  m  Ruf- 
fia  so  kopeeks,  cannot  4)e  bought  here  for  lefs  than 
a  ruble;  and  all  other  things  in  proportion.  The 
KuTiles  are  more  able  to  buy  clothes  thaa  the 
Ramtfcbatkans ;  for  they  can  purchafe  for  one 
iea-beaver  as  much  as  the  Kamtfchatkans  can  for 
ao  foxes;  and  one  beaver  cofts  theKuHled  no  more 
trouble  than  five  foxes  do  the  Kamtfchatkans  ;  for 
be  mu(^  be  a  good  hunter  ^ho  catches  more  than 


(chinlka  fea  arid  the  eafteTh  ocean  butid  their  vil- 
lages very  near  the  (hore.  Thej^  look  upon  that 
river  near  which  their  village  is  fituatM  as  the  in- 
heritance of  their  tribe.  To  kindle  fire,  they  ufe 
a  board  of  dry  wood  with  round  holes  in  the  fides 
of  it,  and  a  fmall  round  ftick ;  this  they  rub  in  i 
hole  till  it  takes  fire ;  and  inf^ead  of  limber,  they 
ufe  dry  grafs  beat  foft.  The  Kamtfchatkans  roakd 
their  boats  of  poplar  wood ;  but  the  Kuriles  not 
having  any  Wood  of  their  own,  make  ufe  of  what 
is  thrown  on  Ihore  by  the  fea,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  come  from  thecbaft^  of  Japan,  China,  or  Ame- 
rica. '  The  northern  inhabitants  of  Kamtfcbat- 
ka,  the  fettled  Koreki  and  Tfchufkotikoi,  make 
their  boats  of  the  (kins  of  fea  animaU.  They  few 
pieces  tbgether  with  Whaled  beards,  and  caulk 
them  with  mofs  or  nettles  beat  fmall.  Thefe  boats 
hold  twoperfons ;  one  of  which  fits  in  the  prow, 
and  the  other  in  the  ftem.  They  pufii  them 
Againfi:  the  ftream  by  poles,  with  great  trouble: 
when  the  current  is  (trong  they  can  fcarcely  ad- 
vance two  feet  in  ten  minutes ;  notwithftanding 


TO  foxes  in  a  winter ;  and  a  Kurile  thinks  bimfelf    which,'  they  will  carry  thefe  1)oats,  fully  loaded, 


unlucky  if  he  doth  not  catch  3  be&verg  io  the 

fcafon. 

(7'.)K4MTSCHAT4cA,HVTS,VlttAOfiS,  BOATS, 

&c.  it«.  By  the  word  ostrog,  is'underftood 
every  habitation  confiiting'of  o«e  or  m<Jre  hut«, 
all  furrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  or  pillifi^do. 
—The  huts  are  thus  built:  They  Jig  a  hoJe  in  the 
f  arth  about  t  feet  deep,  the  breadth'^iihd  letigth 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inh'abftants. 
fn  the  middle  they  fix  four  thick  wooden  pillars  5 
over  thefe  they  lay  balks,  upon  which  they  form 
the  ceiling,  leaving  in  the  middle  an  oWoogfqiiar^ 
opening.  The  fife  it  in  one  of  the  loa^  fidea  of 
this  fquare ;  between  the  pillars  round  the  wiShl 
they  make  benches,  upon  which  each  family  lies 


ibmerimes  20  verfts,  aud  when  the  ftream  is  not 
tery  ftrong,  even  30  "or  40  verfts.  The  larger 
boats  carry  36  or  40  pood  5  When  the  goods  are 
not  very  heavy,  they  lay  them  upon  a  float  or 
bridge  refting' upon  two  boats  joined  together. 
7*hey  ufe  this  method  in  tranfporting  their  pro- 
tifionf  down  the  ftream,  and  to  and  from  the 
Iflands. 

(S.)  KaMTSCHATKAt  INHABITANTS  or.     The 

native!  of  Kamtfchatka'  are  as  wild  as  the  coun* 
try.  Some  have  no  fixed  habitations,  but  wan- 
der from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  rein- 
deer ;  others  have  I'ettied  habit  at  ions*  and  refide 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  (bore  of  the 
Penfchinfka  fea,  living  upon  fifh  and  fea  aniaials» 


fbparately  ;  bat  on  that  fide  oppdSte  to  the  fire    and  fuch  herbs  at  grow  upon  the  (bore:  the  for 
^  "t  are  no  bepoheii  it  bdof  deigned  for  Uieir   mer  dwcU  is  huta  covered  witii  deer^ikins  i  the 

latter 
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httef  in  places  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  l>oth  in  a 
veiy  borbarouB  manner.  Their  di^iitions  and 
tempers  are  rough ;  and  they  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  letters.  The  natives  are  divided  into  three  dif* 
f»ent  people,  viz.  the  Kamfchal leans,  Koreki, 
and  Knriles.  The  Kamtschatkaks  live  upon 
the  S.  fide  of  the  promontory  of  Khamtfchatka : 
the  KoREXi  inhabit  the  N.  parts  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Penchinika  fea«  and  round  the  eaftem  ocean 
almoft  to  the  river  Anadir*  wbofe  month  lies  in 
that  mcean  almoft  In  68^  N.  Lat.  The  Kurilea 
inhabit  the  Ulands  in  that  Cea,  reaching  as  far  as 
thofe  of  Japan.  The  Kamtfchatkans  endeavour  to 
give  every  thing  a  name  in  their  language  which 
may  exprefs  the  property  of  it ;  bat  if  they  do 
not  nnderftand  the  thing  quite  well  themfelveSf 
then  they  take  a  name  from  fome  foreign  language, 
which  perhaps  has  no  relation  to  the  thing  hfelf; 
e*g*  they  call  a  prieft  hogbogf  becaufe  probably 
they  hear  him  uie  the  word  hogbog,  God ;  bread 
they  call  hrigbtatin  augjbt  that  is,  Ruffian  root  \ 
and  thus  ot  feveral  other  words  to  which  their 
language  is  a  Granger.  It  is  fnppofed  that  the 
IDmitfchatkans  lived  formerly  in  Mungalia  be- 
yond the  river  Amikr^  and  made  one  people  with 
the  Mungals ;  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
Kamtfchatkans  hav^lng  feveral  words  common  to 
the  Mungal  Chinefe  language,  as  their  termina- 
tions in  ong,  ingy  oang,  chin,  cha,  ching,  kfi, 
kfung.  The  Kamtfchatkans  and  Mungals  alfo  are 
both  of  a  middlingftature,  and  fwarthy,  have  black 
hair,  a  broad  face,  a  iharp  nofe,  with  the  eyes  fall- 
ing in,  eye-bro-.vs  fmatl  and  thin,  a  hanging  beU 
iy,  flender  legs  and  arms ;  they  are  both  remark- 
able for  cowardice,  boafting,  and  flaviihnefs  to 
people  who  ufe  them  hard,  and  for  their  obftina- 
cy  and  contempt  of  thofe  who  treat  them  with 
gentlenefs.  The  Kamtfchatkans,  in  outward  ap« 
pearance,  refemble  the  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia, 
but  differ  in  this,  that  their  faces  are  Aot  fo  lonj^^ 
their  cheeks  ftand  more  out,  their  teeth  are  thick, 
their  mouths  large,  their  ftature  middling,  and 
their  (boulders  broad,  particularly  thofe  who  in- 
habit the  fea-coaft.  Before  the  Ruflian  conqueft, 
they  lived  in  perfect  freedom,  having  no  chief,  be- 
ing fubjed  to  no  law,  nor  paying  any  taxes;  the 
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great  difficblty  to  pnt  a  ftop  to  it.  They  htve  no 
notion  of  riches,  fame,  or  honour ;  therefore  co- 
vetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  pride,  are  unknown 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  care* 
lefs,  luftful,  and  cruel;  thefe  vices  occafion  fre^ 
quent  quarrels  and  wars  among  them,  fometimet 
with  their  peighbours»  not  from  a  defire  of  in- 
creafing  their  power,  but  to  carry  oflf  provifions» 
or  their  girls,  which  is  frequently  pradifed  as  the 
moft  fummary  method  of  procuring  a  wife.  Ax 
to  religion, they  believe  that  almoft  everyplace  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  filled  with  different  fpirits* 
and  they  offer  them  facnfices.  Some  carry  little 
idols  about  them,  or  have  them  placed  in  their 
dwellings ;  but  with  regard  to  Cod,  they  not  on- 
ly negled  to  Worihip  him,  but  in  cafe  of  troubles 
and  misfortunes,  they  curfe  and  blafpheme  "him.. 
They  are  fo  totally  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  that 
it  is  faid  they  cannot  reckon  above  so,  and  even  ' 
that  only  by  the  help  of  their  fingers  and  toes. 
They  reckon  ten  months  in  the  year,  fome  of 
which  are  longer  and  fome  fhorter ;  for  they  do 
not  divide  them  by  the  changes  of  the  mOon,  but 
by  the  order  bf  particular  occturences  that  hap- 
pen in  thofe  regions.  They  commonly  divide 
our  yea)'  into  two,  fo  that  winter  is  one  year  and 
fummer  another:  the  fumroer  year  begins  in 
May,  and  the  viipter  in  November.  They  do  not 
diftinguifli  the  &ys  by  any  particular  names,  nor 
form  them  into  weeks  or  months.  They  mark 
their  epochs  by  fome  remarkable  event,  as  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Ruffians,  or  the  firft  expedition  to* 
KamtfchatkJk  They  are,  however,  very  ingenious 
in  fome  arts.  They  are  exceffively  fond  of  iron 
inftruments,  fitch  as  hatchets,  knives,  or  needles : 
nay,  at  firft  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  a  piece  ot 
broken  iron  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  prefent : 
and  even  yet  they  receive  it  with  thankftrinefs^ 
finding  ufe  for  the  leaft  fragment,  either  to  point 
their  arrows  or  make  dart«,  which  they  do  b/ 
hammering  it  out  cold  between  two  ftones.  Ai. 
fome  of  them  delight  in  war»  the  Ruffian  mer  • 
chants  are  forbidden  to  fell  them  any  warlike  In-' 
ftruments;  but  they  are  ingenioos  enough  t<»> 
make  (pears  and  arrows  out  of  the  iron  pots  and 
kettles  which  they  buy ;  and  they  are  fo  dextrous, 


old  men,  or  thofe  who  were  remarkable  for  their  ,  when  the  eye  of  a  needle  breaks,  as  to  make  a  new 


bravery,  bearing  the  principal  authority  in  their 
villages,  though  none  bad  any  right  to  command 
or  inflid  puniihment.  Their  manner  of  living 
is  flovenlv  to  the  laft  degree;  they  never  wafh 
their  hands  or  fiaice,  nor  cut  their  nails ;  they  eat 
out  of  the  fame  dilh  with  the  dogs,  which  they 
never  wafh ;  they  never  comb  their  heads,  but 
both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks, 
binding  the  ends  with  fmall  ropes.  When  any 
flarts  oat,  they  few  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie 
clofe;  by  which  they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of  lice, 
that  they  eao  fcrape  them  off  by  handfuls,  and 
they  even  eat  them.  ThoTe  that  nave  not  natural 
hair  fufficient,  wear  fatfe  locks,  fomett mes  as  much 
as  weigh  x^  lb.  They  place  their  chief  happinefs 
is  idlenefs,  and  fatjsfying  their  natural  appetites } 
which  incline  them  to  finging;  dancing,  and  re- 
lating of  love-ftories;  and  they  think  it  more  eli- 
gible to  die  than  to  lead  a  difagreeable  life ; 
which  often  leads  them  to  fuicide.  This  was  fo 
common  afiter  the  conqaeft.  that  the  Ruffians  had 
Vot.XILPAJLTXL 


eye,  which  they  will  repeat  until  nothing  remaioA 
bat  the  point. 

(9.}  Kahtschatra,  islands  im  the  sea  or« 
So  many  of  thefe  have  been  difcovered  by  tho 
Ruffians,  that  the  exiftence  of  almoft  a  continued 
chain  of  i/lands  between  the  continents  of  Afi^ 
and  America  is  now  rendered  extremely  probable^ 
The  principal  iflands  already  known  are  the  Ri>- 
RILE  ISLES,  which  ftretch  SW.  towards  the  coaRtt 
of  China  or  Japan,  and  are  almoft  uninhabited  4 
thofe  called  Beering*Sf  and  Copper  IJands^  the  ji- 
ieutian  ijles^  and  Foz  Islands,  or  L^e  Oftr/nui, 
lie  almoft  dire^ly  E.  ftretching  nearly  to  a^io^  ' 
Ion.  E.  of  Ferro,  The  firft  projeA  of  making  dif. 
coveries  in  that  tempoftuous  fea,  which  lies  bc« 
tween  Kamtfcbatka  and  America  was  fet  oi#  . 
foot  by  Peter  the  Great.  Captains  Beering  and 
Tlbhtrikofr  were  employed,  the  former  of  whorr 
was  (hipwrecked,  and  died  on  the  ifland  which  is 
ftill  called  by  his  name.  As  this  lies  at  no  grc«' 
diftance  from  Kamtfcbatka*  the  inhabitants  << 
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rfl'c  latter  fooa  ventured  over  to  it,  ds  the  fca- 
otters  and  otber  aniatals  of  that  kind  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  refort  thither  in  great  numbers^  ftfcd- 
noi  Oftroff,  or  Coffper  IJInnJ^  which  lies  in  full 
fight  of  Beering's  ifland,  was  next  vifited.  See 
Mbdnoi.  Beeriog's  ifland  is  fituated  due  £.  from 
Kkmtfcbatka  in  185^  Ion.  and  Copper  Ifland 
about  one  degree  more  to  the  eaftward,  and  in  the 
!at.  of  54®  north.  The  former  is  from  70  to  80 
verftfi  long,  and  ftretchesfrom  north-weft  to  fouth* 
eaft  in  the  fame  diredion  as  Copper  Ifland.  The 
latter  is  about  50  verfts  in  length.  About  300 
verfts  £.  by  S.  of  Cof^  lOand  lie  the  AltuOan 
JJUs;  of  which  Attack  is  the  oeareft ;  it  is  rather 
larger  than  Beering's  Ifland,  and  ftretches  from 
W.  to  S£.  From  thence  about  »o  verfts  £.  is  fi* 
tuated  Sbmitshi,  extending  from  W.  to  £.  and 
near  its  extremity  is  another  fms^U  ifland.  To  the 
S.  of  the  ftrait' which  ^aratet  the  two  latter 
iflands,  and  at  the  di(tance  of  40  verfts  from  both 
of  tnem,  lies  Shimiya  in  a  fimilar  pofition,  and 
not  above  45  verfts  in  length.  AH  thefe  iflands 
lie  between  54*  and  $s^  lat.  N.  The  Fox  Ifiand» 
are  fituated  £N£.  from  the  Aleutians.  See  Fox 
Islands,  N**  %  ;  and  Lvssii  Ostrova.  The 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  ifles  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Fox  Islands.  The  former  in- 
dee  i  are  rendered  tributary  and  entirely  fubjed  to 
Ruflia  ;  andmoft  of  them  have  a  flight  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  Ruflran  language,  which  they  have 
learned  from  the  crevwof  thediflerent  veflvls  who 
have  landed  there; 

(10.)  KAMTSCHATrA»   LAVS,   PUNISHMENTS, 

Schools,  &c.  in.  A  murderer  is  to  be  killed 
by  the  relations  of  the  perfon  flain.  They  burn 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  been  frequently 
caught  in  theft ;  but  for  the  flrft  oHence  the  thief 
muft  reftore  what  he  has  ftoien,  and  live  alone  in 
folitude.  They  never  have  any  difputes  about 
their  land  or  their  huts»  every  one  having  land  and 
water  more  than  fufficient  forhi»  wants.  They 
think  themfelvesthe  happieft  people  in  the  world, 
and  look  upon  theRufliana  who  are  fettled  among 
them  with  contempt.  However,  this  notion  be- 
gins to  change  \  for  the  old  people  who  are 
confirmed  in  their  cuftoms  drop  off;  and  the 
young  ones  being  converted  to  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gioR,  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ruffians,  and  def. 
pifd  the  baFbarity  and  fuperftition  of  their  ancef- 
fnrs.  In  every  oftrog  or  large  village,  by  order  of 
The  late  empreft  Catharine  II.  a  chief  is  appoint- 
ed, who  is  fole  Judge  in  all  caufes  except  thofe  of 
life  and  death ;  and  not  only  thofe  chiefs,  but 
f  ven  the  common  people,  have  their  chapels  for 
wor/hip.  Schools  are  aHb  ereded  in  almoft  every 
village,  to  which  the  Kamtichatfcans  fend  their 
children  with  great  pleafnre;  whence  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  barbarity  wilt  be  rooted  out  from 
among  ft  ihcm. 

(II.)    KaMTSORATXA,  USTKOB  of   TRA.VEL- 

LING  IN.  The  Kamtfobatkans  commonly  travel 
in  fledges  drawn  by  dogs.  The  animals  ufed  for 
t4n*s  purpofe  differ  very  little  from  the  eommon 
houfe-dogs ;  they  are  cf  a  middling  fiae,  of  vari- 
ous colours,  though  there  feem  to  be  more  white, 
black,  and  grey,  than  of  any  other.  -In  travelling, 
they  make  uie  of  thofe  that  are  caArat«d»  aud*  ge- 


nerafly  yoke  fbor  to  a  fledge.  They  Atvie  and 
direct  their  dogs  with  a  cro<%ed  ftick  about  four 
feet  long,  which  they  fometimes  adorn  with  dif- 
ferent coloured  thongs ;  this  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  piec^  of  finery.  They  drive  their  fledge  fit- 
ting upon  their  right  fide,  with  their  feet  hanging 
down ;  for  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace 
for  a  man  to  fit  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  fledge, 
or  to  allow  any  perfon  to  drive  him^;  It  is  very 
difiScult'to  travel  io  thefe  fledgea;  for  mnlefs  a 
man  keeps  the  exafteft  balance*  he  is  liable  every 
moment,  from  the  height  and  uarrewnefs  of  them, 
to  be  overturned.  In  a  mggcd  road  this  would  be 
very  dangerous,  as  the  doge  never  ftdp  till  they 
come  to  fome  heuie,  or  are  entangled  by  fome- 
thing  upon  the  road  $  efpecially  in  going  down 
fteep^  hills,  when  they  run  vrith  all  their  force, 
and  are  fcancely  to  be  kept  in ;  for  which  reafon, 
in  defbending  any  great  declivity,  they  unyoke  all 
the  dogs  except  one,  and  lead  them  fbfUy  down. 
They  likewife  walk  up  hills ;  for  it  is  a«  mocb  as 
the  dogs  can  do  to  drag  up  the  fledge  empty. 
Af^r  a  deep  fiiow,  before  it  has  been  hardened  by 
a  froft,  there  is  no  traveUing  with  doga  till  a  road 
be  made,  which  is  efteded  by  a  man  goiqg  befors 
upon  fuow-fhoet,  whom  they  call  hniffi^a. 
The  fiiow-flioes  are  made  of  two  thin  boards,  Se- 
parated in  the  middle^  bound  together  at  the  ends, 
and  with  the  fore-part  bent  a  Uttk  upwards.  The 
brodovfkika,  having  one  of  thefe  flioes  upon  each 
foot,  leaves  the  dogs  aod  fledge,  and  going  on 
clears  part  of  the  road ;  th«n  retummg,  leads  for- 
ward the  dogs  and  fledge  fo  far^as  the  road  is 
ma^ :  this  he  muft  continue  till  be  comes  to 
fome  dwelling- houfe.  Thia  is  very  laborious ;  and 
it  happens  fo  often,  that  no  driver  ever  fets  out 
without  his  fnowfhoes.  When  a  ftorm  of  driven 
foow  furprifes  them,  they  feek  the  flicker  of  fome 
wood,  and  ftay  there  as  k>ng  as  the  tenspeft  lafU, 
which  fometimes  is  a  week.  If  they  are  a  large 
company,  they  dig  a  place  fbr  Ihemfelves  under 
the  fnow,  and  cover  the  entry  with  wood  or  bram- 
bles. Sometimes  f  hey  hide  themielvea  in  caves  or 
holes  of  the  ^rth,  wrapping  themfelves  up  in  their 
furs ;  and  when  thus  coveted,  they  lie  as  warm  as 
in  their  huts ;  they  only  require  a  breathing  phure ; 
but  their  clothes  muft  not  be  tight  girt  about 
them,  fur  then  the  cold  is  infuffecabk.  Another 
danger  attending  travellera  is,  that  in  the  fevereft 
froft  feveral  rivers  are  not  quite  frosen  over ;  and 
as  the  roads,  for  the  moft  part,  lie  clofe  npon  the 
rivers,  the  banks  being  verv  fteep,  fi»ice  a  year 
pafles  without  many  being  drowned.  A  difagrce- 
able  circumftance  alfo  to  thofe  who  travel  in  thefe 
parts,  is  their  fometimes  being  obliged  to  pafs 
through  ^opfes,  where  they  mn  the  rifk  of  having 
their  eyes  fcratched  mit,  or  their  limbs  broken ; 
fur  the  dogs  always  run  moft  violently  in  the  worft 
roadsy  and,  to  free  themfelves»  very  often  over* 
turn  their  drive*.  The  beft  travelling  ia  in  March 
or  April,,  when  the  (now  is- turned  baid  or  frozen 
a  Kttle  at  top ;  however,  there  is  ftill  Ibis  incon- 
venience attending  it,  that  fometimes  travellert 
are  obliged  to  lodge  two  or  three  nights  in  defert 
places;  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the 
Kamtfchatkans  to  make  a  fire  either  for  warming 
themfelves  or  dreffing  vitals,  as  they  and  their 
dogs  cat  dried  fifh,  and  ind  theoifelm  fb  warm 
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wrapped  in  tBetr  furs,  that  they  ne^d  no  other 
heat ;  nay»  all  the  people  of  this  climate  bear  cold 
ib  welly  that  they  deep  in  the  open  air  as  found 
aa  others  in  a  warm  bcM]«  and  ftwake  w%t  mom- 
iftg  perfeAiy  refrdhed  and  alert. 

(ia.)KAMTscHATKA»  8BA  OF,  the  fea  between 
Afia  and  America,  which  abounds  with  a  great 
number  of  iflands.    See  $  9. 

(13*)  Kamtschatka,  TRAOt  OP.  The  trade 
of  KamtfchatkAis  almoft  entirely  confined  to  pro- 
cvring  the  immediate  necefiariesand  convenienqes 
of  Ufe.  They  leil the  Koreki  fables,  fox  and  white 
dog  ikto8»  dned  muihrooms,  and  the  like,  in  ex- 
change for  clothes  made  of  deer-fluns  and  other 
hides.  Their  domeftic  trade  coofiika  In  dogs, 
boats,  diibes,  troughs,  nets,  hemp,  yarn»  and 
proviuooa;  and  this  khid  of  barter  is  carried  on 
under  a  great  ihow  of  fifiendfhip ;  for  when  one 
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(3.]  Kan,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chen-fu 

KANAH.    SeeCHsaiTH. 

KANARNA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria. 

KAND£GH£R£,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king-of  Nar- 
finga,  whofe  dominions  extended  over  Tanjore  and 
Madura ;  and  who,  in  1640,  permitted  the  £ng- 
liih  to  fettle  at  Madras.  It  i85emHt3SW.of  NeU. 
lore,  and  70  NW.  of  Madras.  .Lon.  79.  24*  £• 
Lat.  13.  46.  N. 

KAND£K,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia.. 

ICANDEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep  of  the 
Lower  Riiine,  7^  miles  SS£.  of  Landau,  and  6  N. 
of  Lauterburg. 

K4N£M«  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  empire  of 
Bornott,  capital  of  an  extenfive  and  fertile  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name«  in  which  the  inhabitants^ 
who  are  compofed .  of  Mufiulmans  and  Pagans, 


wanu  aiiy  thing  that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  *iireed  multitudes  of  cattle,  and  raifea  number  nf 

to  rifit  hsm,  and  witboiit  any  ceremony  makea    ^—^—  ' — «—  '-- ^ — '-'^-  ^'—     '- - 

known  hn  wadtt,  althottgh  perfaapa  he  never  had 
any  aoqniotiuioe  with  him  before ;  the  hoft  is 
obliged  to  behave  accoidtngto  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  and  give  his  gveft  what  he  has  oocafion 
for ;  bttt  hk  may  afterwards  rotum  the  vifit,  and 
mnft  be  roocured  to  the  fone  mamier*  Their  fo- 
reign trade  is  ibiely  with  Ruflb.  Every  year  a 
vefiel  bdooging.tothe  crown  iails  from  Ocholik 
to  Kamtii:hatka  laden  with  £ilt,  proviQons,  corn, 
and  Ruffian  manufadures;  and  returns  in  June  or 
July  of  the  following  year  with  fl:ins  asd^nrs. 

(i4.>K4KTfCNATJCA,  TOLCAiioss  IN.  Many 
traces  of  vokaooes  have  beev  obferved  in  this  pen- 
ioTula;  aadtlieieane  fiame mountains  which  are 
ia  a.  burning  ftate  at  prefeat.  The  moft  confider- 
aUe  of  thele  ia  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the 
peaiaAfla.  In  f76a,  a  great  noiie  waa  heard  if- 
iidng  from  the  ibfide  of  that  mountaint  and  flame* 
were  fees  to  borft  -from  different  parta.  Thefa 
fiames  weise  immediately  ^ccecded  by  a  large 
ibeam  of  melted  fnow  water,  which  flowed  .into' 
the  ndgbboudng  valley,  and  drowjBed  two  nativea.. 
The  aftea  and  burning  matters  thrown  from  the 
niamrtauirwere^Mcad  over  afiirface  of  300  verfts. 
In  1767,  there  was  another  difcharge;  every'night 
danvawere^obfifrfCMi  ftri^ami^  frooLtfae.momi. 
tain,,  aod'cgiifiderabl*  xhunage  was  done;  but  r(0 
flames  have  fince  been  feen,  though  t&e  mountain 
enittfacoDftamt  ftmoke. 

KAMVSCHATKANS,  ox'  KaifracHADALts, 
thenativcsofKamtfchatlBa.  -SeeKAMTscHATKa, 
M. 

(i.)  KA|4TSCliATSKOI,  a  &ipe  of  Ruffia,, 
on  the  £.  coaft  of  Kamtfctiattta  y  40  nnUes  £.  of 
Lower  Kamcfcfaadkoi. 

(a.)  KAMTaCHATiHoi^.NizNU,  orXawBR,  a 
town  of.itHffia,  in  Kamtlchatka,  with  barracks 
and  an  bo^iui ;  a84  miles  NNB.  of  Up])er  Kamt- 
icbntftoi.    Lon.  178.  o.  £.  Ferro.   Lat.  56.  40.  N. 

{jOKAMTscHaraxoi,  Verchnbi,  or  Uppers 
a  town  of.KAMTscHATKA,  60  miles  1^N£.  of 
Bolgo«tflU)i»  Loiik  175.  a5*E.ofrerror  Lac.  55. 
50.  N.. 

(i.)  KAN,wor  JChaiiV  an  officer  iaPerga,  an- 
wna§  no  tfaht  of  gowsniiir>  in*  Europe.— 'There 
aitkanaof:pr9viiiOBS,.oountries,  aoddtiea,  who- 
have  dttmt  nddilioiia.  to  diftfoguiflt  them. 

(9.)  KMWf  a  atier  of  Cfai&8|.inXiaog-ii« 


horfes  for  the  fenrice  of  the  king.  It  is  ,150  tu?.^9 
NW.  byN.  ofBomou. 

KANGUROO.    See  Didei^phis,  N°  7. 

KANHA  WAY,  two  rivers  of  Virginia,  whicli 
both .  run  into  the  Ohio ;  viz. 

I.  Kan H AWAY,  GxBAT,^  large  riTcr  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Green  Briar  river  and  New  river. 
Its  jiavigatiOn  is  interrupted  by  the  Oreat  Falls, 
90  nnlet  above  its  mouth,  where  it  is  a8o  yards 
broad. 

a.  Kan  HAW  AY,  Little,  is  navigable  for  lo 
miles  above  its  mouth,  where  it  is  150  yards  broad. 

KANIOW,  a  ftroog  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  palatinate  of  Kiow»  near  the  Dnie- 
per, 6%  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Kiow,  and  100  N£«  of 
Bracklaw. 

KANI8CA,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Xower  Hun- 
'gary,  capdtal  of  the  county  of  Selawar.  It  wai 
taken  by  the  imperialifts  in  16^.  It  is  feated  oO 
the  Brave.    Lbn.  17.  37.  E.    Lat.  j^6.  23.  N. 

KANITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  firunn. 

KANNAKA,  a  toirn  of  Indoftao^  in  Cattae. 

KAN-TCH£OU,  a  flouriihing  town  of  Chiaa, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang»jfi.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches, 
andpopohition,  all  coh tribute  to  attra&  ftrangers* 
Apxla/a  journey  from  t&is  city  th^rc  is  a  very 
rapid  current,  almoft  ao  leagues  in  length,  which 
flows  with  great  impctadfity  over  a  number. of 
fcattered  cocks  that  are  level  with  the  Water.  Tra- 
vellers here  are  in  great  danger  of  being  lofl:,  unlefs 
condoded  by  a  pilot.  Near  the  walls  of  the  city^ 
there  is  a  .very  ioog  bridge,  eonhpofed  of  130  boats 
joined  together  by  ftrong  iron  chains.  The  cuftom- 
hoofe  is  upon  this  bridge,  where  a  receiver  con- 
ftantly  refides  to^  viOt  all  barks,  and  examine  if 
they  have  paid  th'e  dotiesimpofed  on  the  commo. 
.dities  widi- which,  they  are  loaded.  Two  or  three 
moveable  boats  are  ib  placed^  that  by  their  meant 
the  bridge«an  be  opeoed  or  ^ut,  to  give  or  ref ul'c 
a  paflage ;  and  no  barks  are  ever  permitted  to 
pafs  umil  they  have  been  examined.  In  the  terri- 
tory belonging  co  tbieoity,  a  great  nomberof  thofe 
valuable  trees  grew,  from  which  vamifh  diftils. 
Its  diftri^  ia  eictenfive,  and  contama  la  cities  of 
thejd  clafs.  ^ 

KANTOR,aleinyio«>of  Africa,  on  the  Sjihib 
of  the  Gambia. 

KANtUFPA.    SetEvMovxAS  S  €ti 

KANTUAKs  a  town  of  JrehoicV  iivCone; 
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KAO,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 

(i.)  KAOLIN^  an  earth  which  is  ufed  as  one  of 
the  two  ingredients  in  t>rienta1  porcelain.  Some  of 
this  earth  was  brought  from  China,  and  examined 
by  Mr  Reaumur.  He  found  that  it  was  perieAly 
mfafible  by  fire,  and  believed  that  it  is  a  talky 
earth ;  but  Mr  Macquer  obferres,  that  it  is  more 
probably  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  from  its 
forming  a  tenacious  pafte  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ent called  petun\fe^  which  has  no  tenacity.  Mr  Bo- 
mare  fays,  that  by  analyltng  fome  Chinefe  kaolin, 
he  found  it  was  a  compound  earth,  confiding  of 
clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity ;  of  calcareous 
earth,  which  gave  it  a  meally  appearance;  of  fpark- 
ling  cryftals  of  mrica;  and  of  fmall  gravel,  o\^  par- 
ticles of  quartz  cryftals.  He  fays,  that  he  hat 
found  a  fimilar  earth  upon  a  ftratum  of  granite, 
and  coDJedures  that  it  may  be  a  decompoied  gra- 
ni^.  This  conjecture  is  the  more  probable,  as 
kaolins  are  frequently  fovnd  in  the  neighbourhood 
t}f  granites.    See  Porcelain. 

(a.)  Kaolin,  a  town  of  IChina  of  the  3d  rank, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chen-fi ;  %$  miles  S.  of  Yao. 

KAO-MING,  a  town  of  China,  in  Canton. 

KAO-PING,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chen-fi. 

KAOUTCHOUK,orCADUTCHOUK.  SeeCHE- 
wistrV,  J  2433 — »435 ;  and  Resin,  Elastic* 

KAO-YEOU,  a  town  of  China,  in  Kiano-nan. 

KAPPELLENDORF,  a  town  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

KAPHA,  Straits  OF.   SeeBospH0Rus,N'' i. 

K  APOS,  a  Titer  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube ;  6  miles  from  Mohacs. 

KAPOSWAR,  a  fort  of  Lower  Hungary,  fo 
called  from  the  Xapos,  that  waihes  its  walls ;  1$ 
miles  W.  of  Tolna.  Lon.  18.  i3.£-  Lrat.46.3T.K. 

(i.)  KAPPAS,  a  tribe  of  the  Illinois  Indians. 
Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Miffiippi  this  tribe 
was  Tery  numerous. 

(a.)  Kai»pas,  ao  Indian  town  of  N.  America* 
in  Loui liana,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Miififippi,  in- 
liabited  by  the  above  tribe.  Lon.  96. 57.  W.  Lat. 
34-  35-  N. 

(3.)  Kafpas,  Old,  an  Indian  town  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, near  which  Ferdinand  De  Soto  difcovered 
the  Mifiifippi,  in  1541.  Lon*  91.  za.  W.  Lat.  34* 
la.  N. 

KARy  a  town  tyf  Pcrfia,  in  Irak  Agemi. 

KARAC AL,  a  town  of  Walachia. 

KARAITES,  or  Caraitbs,  an  ancient  religi- 
ous fed.  among  the  Jews,  whereof  there  are  ftiU 
fome  fubiifting  in  Poland,  Rullia,  Conftantinople, 
Cairo,  and  other  pbces  of  the  Levant;  whofe 
diftinguifhing  tenet  it,  to  adhere  clofely  to  the. 
letter  of  the  iftniptore,  exclufive  of  allegories,  tra- 
ditions, and  the  like.  Aben  Ezra,  and  fome  other 
rabbins,  treat  t1ie  Karaites  as  Sadducees;  but  Ij^ 
<ie  Juda  calls  thera,  more  accurately,  Sadducees 
reformed ;  becaufe  they  beKeve  ^he  immortality 
of  the  foul,  paradtfe,  hell^refurredion,  &c.  which 
the  ancient  Sadducees  denied.  But  be  adds,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  doubtlels  originally  real  Sad- 
ducees. The  other  Jews  give  them  the  odious  . 
name  Saddugees^  from  their  agreement  on  tradi- 
tions. Jofephus  and  Philo  make  no  mention  of 
them  ;  wbich  (hows  them  to  be  mo^  modem  than 
either  of  tbofe  authors.  This  fed  was  probably 
not  formed  till  after  the  coUedion  of  t^e  ad  part 
of  theTjdmudf  or  the  Gemara}  perhaps  not  till 
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after  the  com]»iling  of  the  Mifchna  in  the  3d  cen« 
tury.  The  Karaites  themfelves  pretend  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  ten  tribes.  Wolfius,  from  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mardocheus,  a  Karaite,  refers  their  ori- 
gin to  a  mafTacre  among  the  Jewiih  dodofv,  under 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  about  A.A.  C.  100;  when 
Simeon,  fon  of  Schetach,  the  queen's  brother, 
making  his  efcape  into  Egypt,  there  forged  bis 
pretended  traditions;  and»  at  his  return  to  Jem. 
falem,  publifhed  his  vifions ;  iRterpolating  the  law 
after  bis  ow&^fancy.  He  gained  many  followers, 
and  was  oppofed  by  others,  who  maintained,  that 
all  which  God  had  revealed  to  Mofes  was  written. 
Hence  the  Jews  became  divided  into  Karaites  and 
Traditionaries :  among  the  firft,  Judah,  fon  of 
Tabbai,  diftinguilhed  htmfelf ;  among  the  latter, 
Hillel.  They  fucceeded  pretty  well  till  the  14th 
century ;  but  they  have  been  declining  ever  fince. 
The  Karaites  are  little  known  ^  their  works  being 
in  very  few  bands,  even  among  the  greateft  He- 
braiits.  Buxtorf  never  faw  more  than  one;  He- 
den  two;  but  Mr  Trigland  iays,  he  has  recovered 
enough  to  fpeak  of  them  with  aiTnrance.  He  af- 
ferts,  that  alter  the  return  from  the  Babylonilh 
captivity,  the  obfisrvatton  of  the  law  being  to  be 
re.eftabliflied,  feveral  pradices  were  fbond  prq)er 
for  that  end ;  and  thefc  once  antrodooed,  were 
looked  upon  as  eflential,  which  was  the  origin  of 
Pharifaifm ;  as  a  contrary  party,  continuing  to 
keep  clofe  to  the  letter,  founded  Kaiaitifm.  The 
Karaites,  however,  do  not  abfolutely  rejed  all 
traditions ;  but  only  fuch  as'do  not  appear  well- 
grounded.  Selden,  who  is  very  exprm  on  this 
point,  in  his  Uxor  Hebraka^  obferves,  that  beGdes 
the  mere  text,  they  have  certain  interpretations, 
which  they  call  herediUry,  and  which  are  proper 
traditions.  Caleb,  a  Karaite,  reduces  the  difimnce 
between  them  and  the  rabbinifts  to  three  points: 
z.  They  deny  the  oral  law  to  come  from  Mofes, 
and  rejed  the  Cabbala,  a.  They  abhor  the  Tal- 
mud. 3.  They  obferve  the  feaftS}  the  iabbaths, 
&c.  much  more  rigoroufly  tKan  the  rabbins  do. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  they  extend  the  de- 
grees of  affinity,  wherein  marriage  is  prohibited, 
ahnoft  to  infinity* 

KARAKAKOOA,  a  bay  on  the  W.  ooaft  of 
Owhyhee.  See  Coox,  K^  III.  $  4*  Iiod.  104-  0. 
£.    Lat.  19."  28.  S. 

KARAMUSAL,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia. 

KARANNA,  or  CAaANMA,a  very  fcarce  gum, 
which  comes  from  New  Spain.  It  is  £aid  to  pof- 
fefs  many  extraordinary  medical  virtues,  but  the 
prefent  pradice  takes  no  notide  of  it. 

(X.)  KARAT.    See  Car  act. 

(3.)  Karat,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Oman. 

KARA  VAN,  or  Caravan,  m  the  eaft,  figoi- 
fies  a  company  of  traveUers  and  pilgrims,  more 
particularly  of  merchants,  who,  for  their  greater 
iteanVfi  and  to  aifift  each  other,  mardi  in  a  hody 
through  the  deferts,  and  other  dangerous  places, 
which  are  infefted  with  Arabs  or  robbers*  There 
ave  4  regular  caravans  which  go  yearly  to  Mecca ; 
the  firft  from  Damafcus,compofed  of  the  pilgrims 
from  Europe  and  Afia;  the  ad  fiiom  Cairo,  for 
the  Mahometans  of  Barbary ;  the  3d  from  Zibitb, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  thofe  of 
Arabia  and  India  meet;  the  4th  from  Babylon, 
tvhere  the  Petfiana  aflhmble.    Moft  of  the  inland 
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caameroeof  the  cvft  is  carried  on  by  earavans. 
Peter  the  Great  eftabliihed  a  trade  between  Roffia 
and  China  by  means  of  a  caravan.  M.  Bougnony 
geographer  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain»  publiflied 
a  treatiie  of  the  caravans  of  merchants  in  Afia. 
There  are  commonly  4  chief  officers  of  a  caravaoy 
Tiz.  the  caravan  bachi,  or  chief;  the  captain- 
guide ;  captain  of  the  reft ;  and  captain  of  diftri* 
butioo.  The  firft  has  abfolute  command  over  all 
the  reft :  the  id  is  abfolute  in  the  march :  the  of- 
fice of  the  3d  only  commences  when  the  caravan 
ftops  and  makes  a  ftay :  to  the  4th  it  belongs  to 
difpoie  of  every  part  of  the  corpSy  in  cafe  of  an 
attack  or  battle  $  he  has  alfo  the  infpe^on  over 
the  diftribntion  of  provifions»  which  is  made  un- 
der him  by  feveral  diftributorSy  who  give  fecurity 
to  the  maimer  of  the  caravan,  and  have  each  of 
them  a  certain  number  of  perfons»  elephants^  dro- 
medaries, dec,  to  take  care  of  at  their  own  peril* 
The  treafurer  of  thecaiavan  makes  a  5th  officer, 
who  has  under  him  ieveral  agents  and  interpreters^ 
who  keep  joumads  of  all  that  pafies,  for  the  (atis- 
hOdatk  of  all  coooemed*  Any  dealer  is  at  libertv 
to  form  a  caravan.  He  in  whole  name  it  is  raifed, 
is  cottfidered  as  the  chief  of  the  caravan*  unlefs 
he  appoint  fome  other  in  his  place.  If  there 
are  feveral  merchants  equally  concerned,  they 
eled  a  caravan  bachi ;  after  which*  they  appoint 
officers  to  condud  the  caravan  and  decide  all*  con- 
troverfies.  There  are  alfo  fea  caravans,  eftablifhed 
on  the  fiune  footiag*  and  for  the  iame  purpofes : 
fuch  is  the  caravan  oi  veflels  from  Conftantinople 
to  Alexandria. 

KARAVANSERA,  a  phce  appointed  for  re- 
ceiving and  loading  the  caravans.  It  is  common- 
ly a  laijge  ^tiarq  building,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  is  a  very  fpacious  court;  and  under  the 
arches  or  piazsEas  that  furround  it  there  runs  a 
baakf  railed  fome  feet  above  the  ground,  where 
the  merchants,  and  thofe  who  travel  with  them  in 
any  capacity,  take  up  their  lodgings;  the  beafts 
of  burden  being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank. 
Over  the  gates  that  lead  into  the  court,  there  are 
ibmetimes  little  rooms,  which  the  keepers  of  the 
caravanferas  let  out  at  a  very  high  price  ta  fuch 
as  wtfii  to  be  private.  The  caravaofevas  in  the 
eaft  are  ibmething  of  the  nature  Of  the  inns  in 
Europe;  only  that  you  meet  with  little  accom* 
mod^ioD  either  for  man  or  beaft,  but  are  obliged 
to  carry  ahnoft  every  thing  with  you.  Every  ea- 
nvanfera  has  a  well.  Thefe  buildings  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  charity  of  the  Mahometans ;  they 
ar/efteemed  facred!  dwellings,  where  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  infolt  any  perfon,  or  to  pillage  any  of 
the  effeSs  that  are  depoGted  there.  There  are 
alfo  canivaiiferas  where  moft  things  may  be  had 
for  money;  and  as  the  profits  of  thefe  are  confi- 
derable,  the  magiftrates  of  the  cities  to  whofe  ju- 
riidiaion  they  belong,  take  care  to  ftore  then^ 
*— "    There  is  an  mipedor,  who,  at  the  departure 
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of  each  caravan,  fixes  the  price  of  the  night's 
lodging,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

KARAVANSBRASKIER,  the  keeper  of  a  Ka- 
SAVANstRA.  He  keeps  an  account  of  all  the 
merchandiies  that  are  fold  upon  tnift,  and  de- 
mands the  payments  of  the  foms  due  to  the  mer- 
chants for  what  has  been  foki  in  the  caravettfera, 
•0  the  iettei^a  paying  two  fer  cent. 
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KARA  YM,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Braclaw. 

KARCZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Mafovia. 

KARECK,  or)  an  ifland  in  the  Periian  gutph, 

(x.)  KAREK,  3  lately  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch. 
Mr  Ives  vifited  it  in  i7yS,  and  found  the  S.  part 
of  it  well  cultivated,  and  producing  plenty  of  com 
and  efcutent  vegetables.  In  the  middle  are  very 
high  hills  abounding  with  a  variety  of  Ibells.  Some, 
fragments  torn  from  their  fides  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  an  immenfe  quantity  of  oyf- 
ters,  fcallop,  cockle,  and  other  ihells.  The  moft 
common  tree  is  the  banian,  but  without  thofe 
luxuriant  (hoots,  whi(:h  in  fome  other  places  go 
downward  and  take  root  in  the  ground.  (See  Fi- 
cus,  N°  4.)  The  lavender  cotton  is  alfo  found 
here;  and  the  ifland  abounds  with  fowls  of  various 
kinds.  Peari  oyfters  are  alfo  found  here,  but  lie 
at  confiderable  depths.  Mr  ives  mentions  one 
pearl  of  confiderable  fize,  which  had  upon  it  a 
natural  repreientatton  of  the  faceof  a  human  fetus 
in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy.  This  fettle- 
ment  was  founded  by  Baron  Kniphauibn,  whofe 
brother  was  lately  ambaffador  at  the  court  of 
London.  By  his  exertions  it  was  becoming  a  very 
valuable  fettlement ;  but  upon  his  quitting  the 
fervice  of  the  Dutch,  it  fell  into  the  pofteffion  of 
the  fhdk  of  Bundaric,  to  whom  it  formerly  belong- 
ed. It  is  about  5  miles  long  and  %  broad ;  lying 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Perfian  Oulf,  about 
%i  miles  from  each  fide,  «nd  about  <^o  from  the 
mouth  of  Baflbra  river,  where  all  fliips  bound  to 
that  port  muft  call  for  pilots. 

(1.)  Karek,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan. 

KARGAPOL,  thecapiul  of  a  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Dwina,  in  Mufcovy. 
Lon.  36«E.    Lat.  63*  N. 

KARGH,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  Loango,  fa« 
mous  for  mines  of  excellent  copper. 

KARIKAL,  or  CarICal,  a  town  of  Hindoof- 
tao,  on  the  coaft  of  Tanjore,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Cauvery.  It  was  ceded  by  the  K.  of  Tanjore  to 
the  French,  who  fortified  it;  taken  by  the  Britifh 
in  1760,  but  retaken  in  1779.  It  contains  5 
moibues,  14  ps^ojdas,  and  about  500  inhabiunts ; 
and  lies  6  miles  S.  of  Tranquebar,  and  1%  N.  of 
Negapatam. 

KARKI,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  6 
miles  W.  of  Rhodes.    Lon.  45.  5.  £.    Lat.  36. 

(i.)  KARLE,  a  Saxon  word  ufed  in  Englifh  law, 
fometimes  fimply  for  a  man ;  and  fometimes,  with 
an  addition,  for  a  fervant  or  clown.  Thus  the 
Saxons  call  a  feaman  huJcaHif  and  a  domeftic  fer- 
vant buTearU.    Hence  the  modem  word  ehwL 

(a.)  KARLE,  or  Carle,  is  ufed  in  Scotland  i« 
a  more  general  fenfe,  merely  for  an  old  man. 

KARLOWITZ.    See  Carlowitz. 

KARLSCROON.    See  Carlscroma^ 

KARLSRUHE,  or  Carlsruhi,  a  handfome 
town  of  Germany,  in  Suabia,  in  the  territory  of 
the  margrave  of  Baden  Duriach,  who  has  here  a 
magnificent  palace.  The  town  is'built  on  a  r»fe 
gular  plan,  and  the  houfes  are  «11  uhiform.  It  is  la 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Baden.  , 

KARLUTZKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  ia  Irkutsk, 
8  miles  E.  of  Udinflt. 

KARM,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  Of  Norway. 

KARMATIAMS,  ai-eft  of  Mohanmedans,  who 
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^ccafiao^  fie%l  dilbrdora  in  the  €mpf|V  of  the  A- 
rab«u   Sce^A^4CBii9,  $  19. 

KARMI]^A>  9  town  of  Bokh^m  Ptoper. 

K ARNABRUN»  a  town  of  Auftria* 

KARNE,  a  town  of  AiTtQa,  in  Boraon. 

KARSy  or  CAa8»  a  confiderable  town  of  Arme- 
ius«  on  the  riv^r  Kar9»  with  a  caftle  almoft  im* 
prof^oable.    XiOn*  45.  50*  £<    Lat.  41*  So.  N. 

KARSHI,  a  town  of  Bukhana. 

KARTAN,  a  mor  of  G^ini9ny»  in  Saxony. 

KARtfP,  a  tow»  of  Sweden  in  HaUand. 

KARYZANKAi  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Kiov. 

KAR2^ROM»  a  town  of  Perfia. 
/  KA^  a  mo«fttai»  of  £sn>t»  4  ni.  N.  of  Catieh* 

(l.)  KASAN»  a  large  country  of  tlie  Ruffiao 
empiret  lyifig  00  both  fidea  of  the  .Volga.  It  was 
formerly  m  imleftendfhi  kingdom*  fisbyea  to  the 
KaUnvc  Tartar^  10  whom  the  Gvfeat  Dukea  of 
Mufcovy,.  with  the  <ilher  petty  prihccaof  RiiiBa, 
were  tributary.,  Bat  John.  BaftlicwntXjL:  the  .foun- 
der of  the  Ruffian  gn/i/tneb^  abkMit  the  end  of  the 
15th  ceotiny*  refcued  kia.  qouatry  from  the  Tar« 
tar  yoke.9  and  m  i55,ft»  JohnlL coitqueved  Kaias» 
which  BOW  fonns  the  three  Rofikn  frovenuneBUi 
of  Kafani  8in:M^;and-Fen%a» 

(i.)  Ka94N^  the  eapitol  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, id  feated  on  the  Kazanka,  at  its  jinnftion 
with,  the  Volga  $  4x4  miles  £•  by  N.  Of  MoCcow* 
Loo-  49'  35*  B*    I^t»  S5'  *3«  N. 

K^SI^  ^town  of  Samarcandy  near  which  Ta- 
merla«e>wa<s  bom. 

KASHGAR,  KAS£HGd|R».or  Casmour,  a  city 
of  Afia,  whicb  loritterly  gave  name  to  little  Buk- 
haria,  of  whit^  it  vaur.tiecapit^*  See  Boxha- 
EtAf  N^  It  3»  lit  has  a  evmfidetable  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  countriel,  though  it  haaloft  much 
of  its  ancieat  l))le»ioUr  iiiice  theXarta^sgot  poi&f- 
fion  of  the  country*  It  is  350  milet  N£.  of  Cacbe-« 
mire;    Lon»  98^  £..of  Ferro.  Xat.  ^  35.^  Hf^ 

KA5HldIRE:    £ee  Casam laa^  .W  u  s» 

KASIMADAB.  a  town  of  Perfia,  ih  Irak. 

( I .)  KASKASKJ^S, ja  riirer  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  North^WeAepn  Territory^  which  is  n^gaw 
ble  by  boats  for  150  miles.  It  runs  S3iW*  neai^  its 
asouth  SS£.  into  the  hfiflUippi. 

(t.yKASKASKiAs,  a  towV)  of  the  UnitodrStatts^ 
on  the  above,  fiver,  xi,  miles  above  its  mouthy,  yet 
only  6  from*  the  lyiifiiiippi  ^  costaioingv  ahoufr  500 
citizens  and  450  (laves. 

(3.)  Kas«aiSkuis^  ao  Indian  nation^  on  the 
above  river,  who  caa  fiimifli  250  wanriors*  At  the 
peace  in  1796,  the  United  Spates  agreed  to  pay> 
them  500  dollam  atyear.  for  ever. 

KASKAiSKUKK,  a  Moravian  town  of  Dria* 
*ai^  40  miks  N>  of  Pittflwcg. . 

KASLEKfiN,  a  town  of  Xtthuaoiav 

KASR-KIAS5BRA,..a  towa  of  £gypl,  boilt  on 
the  ruins  of  the  aa«Uot  Nicoi^o^lis,  s-  nulna  ^^' 
OfAlexa^na, 

KASSONy  or)(a.  fcdfigdom  of  Ainc»,  in  Ne- 

KAS60U,  Veroland,  on  the  Senegal;  45^ 
miles  in>»  lbe;iea*coaft« 

KASTANOVIXZ»ii.townofCifoatia,  on  the 
Unna,  which  divides  Chjriftendom. from  Turkey. 
laxtt.  I7»  ao.<£«    JJ&i  4S'  40k  N- 

KASTEI^  a  town  of  France,  iti  tiiendep.  of  the 
Moie4le«  6  miles  K^.  of>Sai»Loui8» 
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KASZAi  a  town  of  HungaryyS  m»  8W.  of  ifo- 
kft.0.  ^ 

KATSi  a  town  of  the  Batavian  republic,  in 
thfi.dsfi.  of  the  hkufe,  on  the  ifle  of  fievtfbmd. 

KATS-KILL.    See  Kaat's. Kill. 

KATXEGATE,  or  CATaGaxE,  a  noted  fn 
lying  between  part  of  JutUndand  thecoaft  of  Swe« 
den,  towards  the  latter»  ioterfperfed  with  a  great 
number  of  ifies.  It  is  aU&oft  ctofed  at  the  extre- 
mity by  the  low  Daaifli  iflandi  of  Zealand  and 
Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been  (with  Swe- 
den) the  feat  of  the  Suionea.  Hetiieen  the  firft 
and  the  coaft  of  Sweden  is  the  famoiia  Sou  mo, the 
pa£&ge  trtbuUry  to  the  Banes  by  tbouiands  of 
fliips.  Tkefeiflandswereof  okl  called  €bbfui»ia, 
aodgaveto  the  KHtegam  Ibe  name  of  Simu  C^ 
dantu.  Us  greateit  depth  is  35  fatbolMk  Itde- 
oreafei  ae  it  approaijheQ  the  ibmid ;  which  begins 
with  16  £athofUb  and  near  Qopenhagtti  .becomes 
(haUeiw  fio  eveft.4.  Ihe  Roman  ieel^  under  the 
coflMttuid  cf  QemiM|icti%.  iiaiieib  raboonhig  to 
Pliny,  rpwid  Geripanyi  land  etwm:  doubled  the 
Cimiricum  Pieuit^nMifim^  .MMt  acrirect  at  the 
iHasda  itbicikiftU  tl^  bomom  of.thr  .Kattegate; 
either:  by  oWbcvatioii  or  intermjitioo, :  the  Honans 
were.acquajfitetl  wiiLh  aj.  Ooethoy  eaJled  Ql^a- 
FMi»  irom  jts  amber,  »  kiflil  abnodaot  to  this  dxy 
oit  paitof  the  S^  tide  of  the  Baltic.  A  Roman 
koighc  waa>  empkiyedby  NefOf^noftcr  of  the  gU- 
diators  to  cgMtSt  in-theie  parts  that  precious  pro^ 
dudioA,  by  which  he  becane  pmUtly  aocfuaint- 
ed  with  tbia  country. 

KAUFFBEUREN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of 
G^npa|iy.,on  the  Ward^ch*.  lAOki  10^5.3.  £.  I^t 
47-  StJ'  K       .  ■.'■        ' 

*  SAW. «./.  [from  the  vevbij  The  cry  of  a 
raven  bj:  orow.— 

T.be  daftai-d  cvow  tluH.ta  fefae  wood  made 
Wiiig,^ 
With  hetloui^a«erhercnlv(m«ki^dethbriogy 
Who,  fafeianombet^coffthftnol^biiKL 

*  T0  Kaiv.  v.  m  [fK)iti  the  hm^i  To  cry 
as  a  raven,  onow,  or  rao^WTrOKb^ihuia  iamng 
4nd  Ottering  about  the  nefts^  fet;all  their  yoang 
<me8(ii-8)4^ktg^  but  hating  nothihsio  their  months 
botaif,  leavd.them.aa  hubgry  ^mhthtn*.  I4»ch. 

KAY,  Q«MY,.orKErY.  ^gQ9MV^ 
KAY£,  KavE,  orCUiifs^  Br  ,MiOtf' the  laun- 
der of  Ctius^college  in  Catmbridger  was.  bom  at 
Norwichtin  15  lo.  Ife  was  adhiittod  very  yoong 
a,  dud^nt  ioGonviJle-hali,  and  at  %t  traoflatedfrost 
Giieekr  into  lUtia  Ibme  pieces  o£(2ivimty,andin* 
to  EngUfli  ErefaMis's  paraphofe  on  Jude,  &c 
He  traveiied  to  iUly,axi|iatPadQa.fti9died  phytic 
mider  Motttanus.  Ih  1549  be  traveited  through 
part  of  Italy,  <&erman9^,iandFnnoe;  aodretara- 
ing  to  BogUndt  ocxaaKnoad  M..B.  at  Cambridge. 
Hepra^tilkLfirftiat  Shmwibfiiy*  ai^  afterwards 
at  Norwich  (  hut  mmpving  toil^ndsoy.in  1547 
be  was  admitted  fd^owoithe  coliege  of  pbyfi- 
cians,  of  wluch  he  was>  fevcral  yearn  prefident.  In 
\5S  7f  being  pbyftciaq  taQ.  JiAasy  I.  Qia  he  was  aifo 
to  Edvajnd  Yliaand  Q.  Eiizabetb^  he>  obtafaeda 
Ucenee  to. advance  Gomi(lc»haU  into  a^coilsge; 
whtfth  hr.enioarad'  «it&«  feveml-  ooafidcrable 
e<Utea»addm|^ianentMnewliqpal'e,atths  expesfe 
of  1 834I.    Of  .tbia  colleger  he  .v^mafisr  till  near 
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M9death«  Ht  4ibl  in  Julr  15739  aged  63:;  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  own  college.  D^ 
Kaye  was  learned^  a<&ive»  and  benevolent.  In  155  7 
he  ereded  a  moanment  in  St  Paul's  to  the  mettlo* 
ry  of  the  faroons  Linacre»  He  wrote,  x.  Annals 
of  the  collef^e  from  1555  to  1^74.  a.  Tranflatlon 
of  fevcral  of  Galen's  works ;  printed  abroad.  3. 
HhjfotrOtej  de  Medicamenth^  firft  difcovered  and 
publiflied  by  our  author.;  alfo  De  ratione  vtQuj^ 
l^'f'  ^SS^  »  Svo*  4*  ^e  medendi  mctM^*  BafiU 
1544;  Lond.  1556;  8vo.  5.  Account  of  the 
fweating  ficknefs  in  England,  entitled  de  Epheme- 
ra Britannica.  Lond.  iss^*  I7ai.  6.  Hiltory 
of  the  uDTverfity  of  Cambridge.  Lond.  X5^8»  8vo. 
1574,  4to.  in  Latin.  7.  J>e  tbermk  Beitt^nacis* 
2.  Of  fome  rare  plants  and  anioaals.  Lon.  1570* 
9.  De  Caaibus  BriUmnkist  15709  X7ft9.  IQ*  De 
promtnciaHoite  Gr^ae  et  Laiina  Lmpue*  Lond* 
1574.  XI.  iV  libris  profriis^  LOnd.  x^yo.  Be- 
iides  many  other  works  in  MS. 

KAY£%  or  Kay's,  Island,  an  ifland  in  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean,  whofe  SW.  poHit  18  a  naked 
rock,  coofiderably  elevated  above  the  land  vith^ 
in  it.  Some  parts  of  the  fhofe  tre  intemrpted  by 
fmall  valieys  filled  with  pine  trees,  which  alfo 
abound  \n  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  It  was  difco- 
vered by  Capt.  Cook  ia  1778  (See  CooB,  N°  III. 
i  10. )»  who  found  the  k^abitants  poiTefled  of 
iron.  Water  fowls,  bunEiming  btrdt,  and  beauti- 
ful kings- fiihcrs  abound  in  it.  Lon.  i3i«  48.  W. 
Lat.  59.  5T.  N. 

♦  KAYLE. »./.  IfuiUey  French.]    i.  Nineptn  j 
kettlepina,  of  which  ikitiJes  feems  a  corruption. 
And  now  at  keels  they  try  a  bai^mlefil  chance. 

And  now  their  Cur  they  teach  to  fetch  and  dance. 

Sidney. 
—The  reBdue  of  the  time  they  wear  OutaieQitSy 
kayles^  or  the  like  idle  exercifes.  Garew^j  Survey 
cf  CormvalL  a.  A  kind  of  play  ftill  retained  in 
Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes  ranged  in  thitet 
are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  iron  bullet  roll- 
ed in  among  theok 

KAYSEKSBERG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dq>.  of  Upper  Rhine,  and  late  prov.  of  Alfacei,  5 
miles  NW.  of  Colmar,  and  %$  NW.  of  DafiL  Lon. 
7. 15.  E.    Lat-  48. 10.  N« 

KAYSERSESCU,  a  town  of  Fr2Mu:e,  ia  the 
dep.  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  late  eledo- 
rate  of  Treves;  xa  miles  W.  of  Coblentz,  and 
56  N£.  of  Treves.  LoD*  a4.  34.  .£.  of  Ferro. 
IaX,  50.  4i.  N. 

KAY3ERSLAUTERN,  or  Lautb&n,  a  town 
and  ci-devant  duchy  of  Germany*  latdy  in  the 
I^wer  Pal^inate,  sow  annexed  to  France  by  the 
t'eaiy  of  LuneviUet  and  included  in  the  dep«  of 
Monnt  Tonnere.  It  has  a  caftle  and  3  church- 
es. It  was  taken  by  the  French  ia  Dea  1793. 
Oa  the  34th  May  X794*  the  Fteteh  beiilg  fur- 
priftfd  in  their  entrencfameBts,  and  defeated  by  .the 
Pruffiant  under  Geo.  Mallesidorf«  it  furrender- 
ed  to  them ;  btt  was  retakhn  by  the  French  on 
the  15th  Juty,aftcr  repeated  bkuxly  engagements* 
which  had  cootinoed  font  days*  The  Brufiians 
iMvIng  recovered  it  fome  time  afterward,  Geii. 
Ptchegm,  oil  the  a/th  Dec  1795,  attempted  to 
rstake  it,  but  was  repnlied  with  lihe  lofs  of  acoo 
men.  But  on  the  16th  GiSt.  x  796,  it  was  once  more 
Uken  by  the  French^  and  annexed  to  the t^Miblic  ia 
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X797.  It  fa  feated  00  the  Lauttr,  %%  miles  SW.  of 
WormSf  and  38  S.  by  W.  of  Mentz.  Lon.  7. 51. 
£4    Lat.  49.  20.  N.  , 

KEYSERSTHUL,  or  Kbiserstouk»  a  towu 
of  the  Helvetic  republic,  in  the  late  county'of  %i- 
den,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  a  caftle  | 
8  miles  8E.  of  Zurzuach.  Lon.  8.  a4.  £.  Lat.  47. 
8.N.  I 

KAYSERSVERD,  or  7  a  tovm  of  Germany,  in 

KEYSERSWERT,  >  the  circle  of  Weftpha- 
lia  and  duchy  of  Berg,  fubjedt  to  the  Eledor  Pa- 
latine. The  fortifications  are  demoliihed.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Rhine,  8  miles  N.  of  I>ii(reldorp,  and 
11  NW«  of  Cologne,  Lon.6^45F.  Lat.5i.i4.N. 

KAZAN.    See  Kasan,  N<*  x«  and  %. 

KAZANKA,  a  river  in  Kazanikoe. 

KAZANSKOS,  or  Kason,  a  government  of 
Ruffia,  xoo  miles  long  and  about  100  broad.  See 
Kasan,  N°  I, 

KAZIMIER.    SceCAziMxa. 

K  AZY,  in  the  Euft  Indies,  a  Mahometan  judge 
or  raagiftrate,  appointed  originally  by  the  court 
of  Delhi  to  adminifter  jufUce  according  to  their 
written  law ;  but  particularly  in  matters  relative 
to  marriages,  the  fales  of  houfes,  and  tranfgref- 
fions  of  the  Koian.  He  attefts  or  authenticates 
writings,  which,  under  his  feai,  are  admitted  at 
the  originals  in  proof. 

KBELL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bolcflavr. 

KEARN,  a  parifh  of  Scotland  in  Aberdeen- 
fchre,  united  with  that  of  Forbes.  See  Forbes, 
l>r  6.  It  lies  on  the  KW.  fide  of  Mount  Coreeu,- 
on  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  Bogie ;  and  contains 
about  ^716  acres,  of  which  above  600  are  un. 
der  tillage,  and  the  reft  in  pafture,  mofi^aiki  mnir. 

KEATE,  George,  Ifq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  a 
kite  celebrated  Englifh  writer,  born  at  TrowbridgCt 
Wilts,  in  1 719,  and  educated  at  Kingftoh,  After 
completing  his  education,  he  travelled  througlv 
France  and  Italy,  and  re&ded  fome  years  at  Gene- 
va,  where  he  contra^ed  an  intimacy  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Voitairt.  Having  finiibed  the  tour  of 
Europe^  he  commenced  ftudent  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  wai  called  to  the  bar,  and  fometimes  at- 
tended Weftmtnfter-Hall,  but  dki  not  pra^ife. 
His  ^T^  htcrary  performapce  vrwAkdent  and  Mo* 
dem  Ramet  a  poaii,  written  at  Rome,  in  1755,  and 
publiflied  in  1760  with  merited  applaufe*  goon 
after,  he  printed  **  A  fhort  Account  of  the  An- 
cient Hiftory,  prefent  Government,  and  laws,  of 
the  Republic  of  Geneva ;"  dodicated  to  hisiriend 
Voltaire.  In  1761,  he  produced  an  **  Epiftle  from 
Lady  Jane.  G^ay  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  ;'^ 
and  in  i763>  The  Mpty  «  Poem^  which^  for  truth 
of  defcriptk>n,  elegance  of  verfification,  and  vi- 
gour of  imagination,  greatly  furpaft^s  all  his 
ofther  poetical  produdions.  In  1764,  he  produced 
Netfy  Abbey;  and  in  X765»  the  Temple  Students  au 
MfiiJUe,  to  a  FriUkl;  in  which  he  fmartly  and  ame- 
aUy  rallies  his  ovtm  want  of  application  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  and  hitimate$  his  irrefiftible  penebmnt  for 
tl^e  Belles  Lettres.  In  1769,  he  married  Mifs 
Hudfon  of  Wanlip,  Leidejjier.  Some  month^be- 
fbre^  iie  had  publiihed  Ferney^  an  epiftle  to  Monf. 
Voltaire,  in  which  he  introduced  a  fine  eulogium 
on  Shakefpcare,  which  procured  him,  foon  after, 
the  complhnent,  firom  the  mayor  and  bnrgefle* 
of  StMford,  of  a  ftandiifa  mounted  with  filver» 

made 
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mack  out  of  the  mulberry  tree  planted  by  that  iU    Stafiordfhire  both  for 

luftrious  bard.    In  i773»  he  publiihed  TJbe  Monu» 

ment  in  Arcadia^  a  dramatic  poemy  founded  on  a 

^idture  of  Pouflin.    In  1781,  he  colleded  his  po* 

etical  works  into  %  volumes^  with  a  dedication  to 

JSv  Heberdcn^  including  a  number  of  new  pieces 
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hemlockf  aod  aoy  other 
hollow-jointed  plant. — 

Nothing  teems 
9ut  hateful  docks,  rough  thiftles*  keekfies^  burs, 
Lofing  both  beauty  and  utility.  Sbakefi, 

*  KECKY.  adj.  ^tvom  kex.-\   Refembling  a  kcx. 


and  an  excellent  portrait  of  bimfelf*  Of  thefe  pie^  —An  Indian -foeptre,  made  of  a  fort  of  cane,  with- 


cesy  one  was  The  Helvetiitdf  a  fragmenti  written 
at  Geneva,  in  175^.  He  had  intended  to  compofe 
a  poem  of  fome  length,  on  the  emancipation  of 
Switaerland  from  the  oppreflion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  but  was  difluaded  from .  it  by  Voltaife, 
from  the  illiberal  idea,  that  nobody  would  feel 
any  intereft  in  it  but  the  S^wift^  and  they  <ouJdnot 
read  it.  But  the  heroiim  of  William  Tell,  embeU 
lifiied  by  the  poetical  powers  of  Keate,  would 
have  interefted  every  perfon  of  tafte.  In  1781,  he 
publiihed  an  epiftU  to  Angelica  Kauffman.  Having 
been  engaged  in  a  tedious  and  vexatious  law-fuit, 
he,  in  1787,  laid  the  principal  circumftances  of 
his  cafe  before  the  public,  in  a  performance  en- 
titled. The  Diftrdfeid  Poet%  a  ferio-comic  peenty  in 
three  cantos;  abounding  with  pleafant  ftrokes 
without  any  acrimony.  The  laft,  and  perhaps 
beft,  of  all  his  compofitions,  and  which  did  the 
moft  honour  to  his  genius  and  his  liberality,  waa 
Tife  Account  of  the  Peiew  IflandSf  which  he  drew 
up  and  publiihed  in  1 788,  from  the  papers  of  Capt. 
Wiifon,  and  from  the  moft  generous  motives* 
Mr  Keate  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  prologues 
and  epilogues,  ipoktn  at  Mr  Newcomb's  fcbool 
at  Hackney ;  with  fottie  other  fmall  pieces.  His 
life  pafled  without  any  victffitudes  of  fortune,  as 
he  inherited  a  large  patrimonial  eftate,  which  he 
increafed  only  by  prudent  attentions. — He  died 
June  »7,  1797,  leaving  one  daughter  married,  in 
1796,  to  J.  Henderfon,.  Efq.  of  the  Adelphi.  He 
was  hofpitable  and  benevolent)  and  highly  eftecm* 
ed  by  his  friends. 

KEATING,  Jeffery,  an  Iri/h  clergyman,  who 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Poets  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Genealogies  of  the  principal  familiet  of  that  king- 
dom.   He  died  in  1650. 

KEBLA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahome- 
tans to  that  part  of  (he  world  where  the  temple 
of  Mecca  is  fituated,  towards  which  they  are 
obliged  to  turn  their  faces  when  they  pray. 
^  ♦  r©  KECK.  V.  n.  [kecient  Dutch.]  To  heave 
the  ftomach;  to  reach  at  vomitingw-^AU  thofe 
diets  do  dry  up  humours  and  rheums,  v^ich  they 
firft  attenuate,  and  while  the  humour  is  attenu- 
ated it  troubleth  thelxxly  a  great  deal  more ;  and 
therefore  patients  muft  not  Jkeck  at  them  at  the 
firft.  Bacon*4  Natural  Hifiorj. 

The  fadion, — is  it  not  notorious  ? 

Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.  Swift. 

KECKERMAN,  Bartholomew,  a  native  of 
Oantzick,  and  profeiTor  of  philofopby  there 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century,  who  com- 
pofed  fyftems  of  alnioft  all  the  fcience^  in 
which  he  fiiows  more  method  than  genius.  He 
died  in  1609,  at  the  ^^  of  58,  quite  ezhaufted  by 
mere  icholaftic  dradgenr* 

•  To  KECIUJB.^.  £  To  defend  a  cable  round 
vith  rope.    Ainfiportlh 

*  KECKS Y*  n.f.liSQmmotAf  kexytigmt  French; 
4«atfa,  Latin*  Skinntr^  Skumer  feems  to  think 
^^  or  ^#:v  the  fame  aa  hemiodc  Itiftiiiedia 


out  any  joint,  and  perfectly  round,  confilketh  of 
hard  and  blackifh  cylinders,  mixed  with  a  foft 
ieckj  body  ;  fo  as  at  the  end  cut  tranfverfely,  it 
looks  as  a  bundle  of  wires.    Grew. 

KEDAR  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftrid  in  the 
defert  of  the  Saracens,  on  the  N.  of  Arabia  For 
lix ;  fo  called  from  Kedar^  the  fon  of  Ifhmael,  ac- 
cording ta  Jerome,  who  in  another  place  (ays  tha 
Kedar  was  uninhabitable* 

KEDARENI,  the  people  of  Kedar,  who  dwelt 
in  tents  like  the  other  Scenites  (Pfalms  era),  were 
rich  in  cattle  (Ifaiab  Ix.),  of  a  fwarthy  complex- 
ion (Canticles  i.],  and  excellent  at  the  bow.    (Ifa. 

( I.)  KEDES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  re- 
fuge^  and  Levidcal  city  in  the  tribe  of  Napbthili, 
on  the  confines  of  Tyre  and  Galilee.  {Jo/epbrn). 
Jerome  calls  it  a  fiicerdotal  city  on  a  mountain  20 
miles  from  Tyre,  near  Faneas,  and  called  (Mffuj^ 
taken  by  the  king  of  Aflyria. 

(a.)  Kbdes,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ifiachar  (i 
Chron.  vi.  72.),  which/eems  to  be  called  Kykim  in 
Jofliua  xix. 

KEDGE,  ». /'  a  fmall  anchor,  ufed  to  keep  a 
Ihip  fteady  whilft  (he  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river, 
particularly  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  (he 
might  otherwife  drive  over  her  principal  anchor, 
and  entangle  the  ftock  or  flukes  with  her  flack 
cable,  fo  as  to  loofen  it  from  the  ground.  This 
is  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedge-rope  that  bin. 
ders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  hedges  are 
particularly  ufeful  in  tran^orting  a  (hip ;  A  ^.  re- 
moving her  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  an- 
other^by  mean»  of  ropes  which  are  fattened  to  thefe 
anchors.  They  are  generally  fumiflied  with  an 
iron  ftock,  which  is  eafily  displaced  for  the  con- 
venience of  ftowing  them. 

*  To  Kedgb.  v.  a.  [kagbe^  a  finaU  veflel,  Dutch.] 
-«-They  carry  out  an  anchor  In  the  head  of  the 
boat,  with  a  hawfer  that  jcomes  from  the  fliip; 
which  anchor,  if  the  (hip  comes  too  near  the 
(hore,  they  let  fall  in  the  ftream,'  and  fo  wind  her 
head  about  it;  then  weigh  the  anchor  again  when 
Ihe  is  about,  which  is  called  kedgingt  and  from 
this  ufe  the  anchor  a  kedger..   Kwm. 

*  KEDGER.  n.  f.  [from  kedge.^  A  (mall  an- 
chor ufed  in  a  river.    See  KiOGi. 

(i.)  *  KEDLACK.  »./.  A  weed  among  com; 
diamock.    Tuffer. 

(a.)  KxoLACK,  or  CitaaLOCir.    See  Sina?is. 

Cx.)  KEDRON,  or  CE»aoM,  in  ancient  geogra> 
phy,  a  town  which,  from  the  defeat  and  purfutt 
of  the  Syrians  (x  Mac.  xvi.)^  appears  to  have  ftood 
on  the  nnd  which  led  from  the  Higher  India  to 
Asptus :  in  thii:war  it  was  burnt  by  the  Jews. 

(or.)  Kedron,  or  Cedron,  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy, a  brook  or  rivulet,  of  Judsea,  between  Je* 
ru&lem  and  Mount  Olivet,  on  the  Eaft.  St  John 
calls  it  a  brooks  but  Joiephus  a  deep  'tralby.  Maun- 
drel  fays,  it  was  a  brook  ooly  in  winter,  osia 
fainy.  wcjitbcr. 

♦  KE£| 
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*  KE£)  the  pToVinctal  planil  of  c»Wf  ptoperly 
kine. — 
Cic'ly,  the  weftem  lafs  tfiat  teirds  the  iee»  Gay, 
(i.)  *  KEEL.  n./.  [caUf  Sxxon;  i*p/,Putchj 
^IU^Ft.]    The  bottom  of  tliei)ii{>^ 
Portunus 
HeavM  up  hi«  W^ten'&'Jkielt  tad  fuvk  theiand. 
And  fteerd  the  facred  veflel.  Drvden. 

—Her  iharp  tiill  ferv^s  for'i  keel  to  eut  the  air  bt- 
fore  her ;  her  tail  4he  ulethas  her  rudder.    Gre^, 
Your  d^B'burfty  and-  you  muft  quidy  feel 
Tlie  waves  imj^uous  entering  at  your  keeL  Stvifu 
(i.)  if'KBtL  f8  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in 
a  ihip*  which  is  ofilally  firit  laid  on  the  blocks  hi 
building/  If  we  coibpare^he^carcafe  di  a  ftiip  to 
the  (keleton  of  the  human  body ,- 'the  keel  vay  be 
confidered  as  the  backbone,  and  the  timbers  as 


C    4^7    > 
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competent  depth.  By  this  appartys  he  is  drawn 
clofc  up  to  the  yaid-anoy  and  thence  let  fall  fud- 
denly  into  the  fea,  wh^e»  pafiing  under  the  Oiip-s 
bottom,  he  is  hoifted  up  on  the  oppofite  (ide  of 
the  veflel.  As  this  extraordinary  fentence  is  exe- 
filled  with  a  ferenity  of  temper  peculiar  to  the 
Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed  fufiicient  intervals 
to  recover  the  fenfe  of  pain,  of  which  indeed  he  is 
•  frequently  deprived  during  the  operation.  This 
ptroifbrnent  is  pecoliariy  fevere  in  winter,  whilft 
•the  flakes  of  ice  are  floating  on  the  ftream ;  and 
it  is  continued  till  the  culprit  is  ••moft  fuifocated 
for  want  of  air,  benumbed  with  the  cold  of  the 
water,  or  dunned  with  blows  by  his  head  ftriking 
the  {hip's  bottom. 

*  KEELS,  the  &me  with  kayles;  which  fee. 

(i.)  *  KEELSON.  «./.     The  next  piece  of 


the  ribs.    It  therefore  Ait^f^orts^nd  tuiites  the  ;tit»b9r  in  a  (hip  to  her  kee>,  lying  right  over  it* 


whole  fabric,  fince  the  ftefti  and  Ifoni'pol^  w%ich 
are  elevated  on  its  ends,  sire  infomemeflfurea 
continuation  of  the  keel,  and M^esto  conneft 
and  inclofe  th^  extremities  of  the:. fides  by  tran- 
foms ;  as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom 


next  above  the  floor  timber.  Hatru, 
'  \%,)  KiBL^fc  may  be  property  defined  the  in^ 
terior  or  counter  part  of  the  keel ;  as  it  is  laid 
opbn  the  middle  of  the  floor-timben,  immediate- 
ly over  the  keel,  and  like  it  compofed  of  fevertl 


by  timbers.    The  keel' is  gencfailjr  compdfed  of  pieces  fcarfed  together.   To  fit  with  mote  fecurr^ 

feveral  thick  pteo^s  ptaocd  ^eogthwayst  which,  ty  upon  the  fioor  timbers  and  crotches,  it  is  notcho 

after  being  -fcarfed  J»getbery  { aile  .bolted,  and  ed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  oppoiite  to 

clenched  upon  the  upper  fide.    When  thefe  pie-  48cb  of  thofe  pieoes,  and  thereby  firmly  fcored 

ce^  cannot  Mpfocnred  liirge  ^ii«b|^  to  aibrdia  down  upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  f&- 

fufficient  depth  to  the  keel,  there  >i«.a  flirong  thtdc  -cared  by  fpike  nails.    The  pieces  of  which  it  is 

piece  of  timb^  bolted^  to  'the  bottom  thereof,  call-  formed  are  only  6alf  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of 

^X\iefalje'keelj  Which  is:fllib  very  ufeful  In  pre-  ftho&oi  the  keeL    It  fenres  to  bind  the  fioor- 

ferving  the  lower  fide  of  the  tnaio  keeh  '<'In  our  timbers  to  the  keel;  and  is  fixed  to  it  by  kmg: 

largeft  fiiips  of  wat,  tUe'falfe'keel  is  generally -eom-  bolts,  which,  being  driven  from  without  througK 

pofed  of  two  piecev,  whidb  are  calkd  the  t^per  foeral  of  the  timbers,  are  clenched  upon  rings  on 

and  the  lowerfalfi  heeU.^  See  MiDimr  Fit  ami.  the  upper  fide  of  the  kedfon 


The  loweft  plank  in  a  fliip's  bottom,  called  tMe 
garboard^reaky  has  its  inner  edge  let  into  %  groove 
or  channel  Cut  longitodhUilly  oa  thefidodf  tfafe 
keel :  th^ depth  of  this thaonel  istherefoi^  regu- 
lated by  \\st  thicknef*  Of  the  garboard'ftreak.^ 

( 3. )  KffXt !  is  alfo  «  name  given  to  a  low  flae- 
bottomed  veflel, -ufed  in  the  river.  Tyne  to  bring 
the  coala  dcfwii  from  Newcaftle  and  the  adjacent 
parts,  in  order  to  lodd  the  oolliera  for  tranfporta- 
tion. 

*  TV  Kb  fit.  V,  A.  Umlan,  Saxon.]'  This  word, 
which  is  preferved  in  Shakefpearej  Hartnur  ex- 
plains thus:  To  keei  feefiis  to  meaii  toldrink  fo 
deep,  as  to  turn  up  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  like 
tttniing  up  the  keel  of  a  ihip.  Hanmer^  loklxeland, 
to  keel  the  pot  is  Xofcum  it^-^ 

While  greafy  Joa»  doth  keel  the  pot.     Shak, 

*  KEELFAT.  «./  [^eehn^  Saxon,  to  eooU  and 
fat  or  vAf,  a  vefleh]  Cooler ;  tub  in  which  li- 
quor is  let  to  cooL 

*  To  KEELHALE.  n>,  a.  [keel  and  bale.]  To 
punifli  in  the  feamen's  way,  by  dragging  the  cri- 
minal ifnder  water  on  one  fid^  of  the  ihip  and  up 
again  00  the  other* 


♦  KEEN.  adj.  [^rwf,  Sa^on ;  kuhn^  Gcnnan; 
koefp,  Dutch.]    i.  Sharp ;  well  edged  i  not  blunt. 

Come,  thick  night, 
:    That  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makesi. 

Sbak. 
Here  is  my  keen  edged  fword, 
Deck*d  with  fine  flower-de-luces  on  each  fide. 

Shak. 
To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  ztt  charms, 
>    Keen  be  my  fabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms.  Dryd* 
A  fword  keen  edg'd  within  his  right  he  held. 
The  warlikeemblemo£tbeconquer*d  field.  i)i7ili 
a.  Severe ;  piercing.—  ^  i'  ^  . 

The  winds 
Blow  moift,  and  i^r»,  fliattering  the  grac(*ful  locks 
Of  thefe  fahr  fpreadiug  trees.      j|f/7r.  P(ir.  Lojl. 
— The  cold  was  very  fupportable ;  but  as  it  chan- 
ged to  the  north-wefi,  or  north,  it  became  k^zA 
fively  keen.  Eilu's  Foyojge.  3.  Eager  ;*  vehement*-^ 
Never  did  I  know  j 

A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  fliape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.     Skakm 
'  Keen  difpatch  of  real  hunger.  MUton* 

The  flieep  were  fo  keen  upon  the  acorns,  that 


KaaL-HAULiNG,  (fee  DtrcK ing,  §  a.)  a  punifli-    they  gobbled  up  a  piece  of  the  coat.    VBfirange* 


ment  ii»0i&ed  for  various  ofiences  in  the  Duteh 
navy.  It  is  performed  by  plunging  the  delinqnent 
repeatedly  under  the  ihtp's  bottom  on  one  fide, 
and  hoiftiag  him  up  on  the  other,  after  having 
pafled  under  the  keel.  The  blocks  or  pulleys  by 
which  be  is  fufpended  are  faftened  to  the  oppofite 
CKtremities  of  the  main-yard,  and  a  weight  cf  lead 
or  iron  U  hung  upon  hit  legs,  to  finiK  hirfi  to  a 
Vol..  XIL  Part  II. 


-*Thofe  cots  are  (o  extremely  hungry,  that  they 
are  too  kei*n  at  the  fport,  and  worry  their  game. 
Tatler.-^TYih  was  a  profped  fo  very  inviting,  that 
it  could  not  be  eafily  withftood  by  any  who  have 
fo  keen  an  appetite  for  wealth.  S^ft.  4*  Acri- 
monious, bitter  of  mind.-* 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  Amen 
T9  my  keen  curfes.  Skak.  King  John* 

M  m  m  —I 
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-*-!  hate  known  fome  of  thefe  abCnit  <»fficer8  as    to  keep  tbte. 
kfen  againft  Ireland*  as  if  th^  had  oerer  been  »•    "'  '        "^ 
debted  to  her.    S<mifu 

*  r«  Kpbm.  v.tf.  (from  the  adje«fti»e.]  To 
ihaipen.    An  mautborifed  word.-r- 

Nor  when  coid  winter  htem  ihe  bright'«klg 
flood, 
Wou'd  I  weak  ihivering  linger  on  the  briAk. 

KEENACH,  a  town  hi  Lo^ord,  Ireland. 

K££NE,  a  flouriftiing  town  of  New  Hamphih. 
9ta  Chefhire  C(  *  nty ;  containing  754  citieena  in 
r775,  ^<1  '314  in  1790.  It  lies  %b  mika  W.  of 
:fiofton,  and  96  of  Portimooth.  Loo.  a.  51.  £i  of 
Fcnnfylvania,    Lat.  4a.  53.  N.. 

*  KEENLY,  {firooi  ib^ii.}  Sharply ;  Tehement- 
iy;  bitterly. 

*  KEENNESS. «//  [from  iien^  i.  Sharpteib} 
edge.— 

No,  not  the  -hangnai^'a  ax  \Mn  half  nhe 
heeimrfj 
Ofth^^ftiarpc^Ty.  JBImk. 

\m*  Rigour  of  wealthy  4  piercing  cold.  ^»  Aiperi- 
4y .;  bitterneft  of  mindv^They  might  fceep  tip  1% 
ketnmfi  againft  the  Courtf  bia  iordftiip  fumflhco 
them  with  informations  to  the  king's  dii«dT|»- 
tage.  Claremlon.'-^The  fting  of  every  neproachiM 
^eech  is  the  tnithof  it;  and  to  beconfctouafts 
tiiat  which  gives 
Tedive.    Sotah^    a.  Eageraefii;  vehemence* 

*  KEEP.  «./  [fhxii  the  verbj  i;  Coftddr; 
fuard.^-^ 

i^,  thou  god  oF  fbepfaerds  alil»    ...  .      cj 
. .  Which  of  onr  iambkina,  t;d(eft  >bi^    .  Spof^ 
The  priioB  firong, 
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6taft.  kgtiii*    $.  T^Teftnia  kcA 

flightJ^Paul  dwelt  with  a  foldier  that  ktpt  htm, 
.Ms  mtniu   '7.  To  decaiBi  or  hold  9M  a  mo- 
,tiw.— 

Biit  what'a.the^uie  tl^io^yoii  herewith 

,  me  ? 
—That  1 4lMiir  %aaw>  what  keeps,  me  here  vith 
. .  .>        you  ?  Pfjdfn. 

.^.  To  hold'te  mother.^ A  nan  debteramoDcr 

or  Huff  to  in^.    ^W  cvii>  7^^ 

RefrrvM  iiram  nighty  and  4l^. for  thee  in 
.  ..4lofCw     ■        ,        .      ^  Mihon. 

f.  Totettd }  t<i  ha^  cajpe  of.— God  put  him  in 
f  he  gat^en  of  Eden  tmkapk.  tOdk  ti.  a5^^Wbik 
.ifi  hft  gtHilh  age  ^  i«]»#  Aieep  «o  the  moor»  it 
€|ia«oed  thai  a  awnchant  (aar  asd  liked  her. 

Cartmi^^         

Cetotathine 
.    'fcoJtfitfandAsrfi^anidoflbefrMtoeat.  HiV/oi^ 
:  10-  T«  prflfecve  in  itte  iittne  teaont  or  Aate.— To 
kpov  the  tpse  iaXo^l  will  A!«|^  thia  order.  Bam* 
K^  a  9oS  KeiAt  and  Mave  but  geiitly  on. 

.tf.  Tor^r^j^rio.attend.— :    . 

White  ibfr«ttr»  aftdrConrfe  4if  hflara  1  ihs^ 
.    Myweary'4rcy<aamieiic'd#kh£rtaiaeep. 

.  .     .  .7     ..'...  i)fyir«- 

wiU  1  knp 


laa*  To  not  Mar  tofiiil^^Mf 
edge  and  ^etutifi  toitheio-  jfor  i)im  f6r  eaeft,  •  i^.lncsix*  Bjh  Tobok)  id 
4day  ftate^«*^ngenodua'fbame,  aiKl  tjNT  ?Ppreh«i- 
4t«iis  bf  dirpleafiM^:ani  the  only  tive  reftrakits : 
thefe 'alone  om^bt  to.hoM  the  re9ii««.  and  ^  ^ 
4MAin  otden  Lodter'^^^^d^  are  goUty  «f  manf 
4««lts4n  tb6.eKrrcife  oE.iIms  $MniMT<Q£  the  mind, 
whK^F.ktgpiJdttn  in{gni«imoe.    XaOr.— Happy 


Within  v^h^fe  i«i^  the  captive  k^KbU:were  jRwlsiwhoiK^fiichafftcKeddomiftian^ver  their 
laid,  .  Hi^iie*.  Jnforier  and  aoiiMi  powers.    Wa»4^    14.  Torc- 

9.  Guardianihip ;  reftraiot^r-Yoflth  is  leaft  look-  tain  by  IStoe  degree  oi^lbnx  ia^  «ny  place  or  ftate. 
.#d  into  wheo  they  i^and  in  moft  beeA of  glDod  JtJsolien. ibBowed  ai.thia fenfe by {Mutic4es$  ai, 
4«^  and  regard.    Jfcham. ,  dowh.uaiGr^  or,  ^.T^HTbia  wickfi^els  is fcwad 

(I.)  ^  7i  Ktfe».  *v*  «•  On^Mir^  Saxon ;  ktpen^  4ky  thflft;,  no  good  deeda  eif  mine  hiiv«  been  able 
old  Dutch.t  X.  Toretaio;  not  to  )ofir.r-4l^  :ta^it^o^^in  thee..  JKi^fr.^lt  i»  hardly  to  be 
ibe  field  with  the  death  of  fome,  and  flight  of  ihott^bt  tbat  any  gofenior.iboiild  fo.much  ma- 
4>thers.  Suhiey.'^Wt  hairie^cxaAipleB,  i«  thc^primi-  4igii  his  ibcoeflbrt.  as  to.fdfler  an  evil  U>  grow  up 
tive  church,  of  fttch  as  by  fear  being  GompdM  to 
jhcrifice  to  ftranpt  gods  repeated,  and  i^  ftill 
the  offiiae  of  preaching  tbecofpek  /fW/^^.-* 
£esp  in  memory  what  I  pr«M^(ed  iMtp  yoil.  sCoe» 

This  chacrge  I  iegp  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up.  MUtort. 

His  loyalty  he  ikj^i,  his  lore^  his  eeal.  Milt. 
— <Tott  have  loft  a  chiid ;  but  you  have^li^  one 
4:hild,  and  are  likely  to  do  fo  long.  -Temf^.^U 
•%ve  would  weighi  and  Jk$fp  In  .6ttr  minds,  what 
we  are  confidering,  that  would  iaftrud  us  when 
weihonld,  or  ftould  not,  branch  into  dsfHa^tOns. 
LoeJke,  s.  To  have  in  cuftody.— The  crowo  of 
Stephanos^  firft  king  of  Huqgary,  vaa  always 
iepi  in  the  caAOe  of  Viccgndei.  -  Kmoiks^^ 

She  krt^  the  fatal  Icey .    ^  Mfthm. 

3,  Topreterve;  not  taslct  go.-*The  Lord  God 
.mercifal  and  gvadon8»  isiping  instcf  for  tho«- 
fands,  forgiving  iniquity.  B^od.  xxttYv  7. — 1  fjpfa- 
red  it  greatly,  and  have  iipt  me  a  grape  of  the 
fdufter,  ami  a  ptantotf  a  great  people.  9: 4<Vr.  ix. 
«!.  4.  To  prefervc  \k  a  ftate  of  fccnrity.  We 
paffed  by  where  the  duke  Jdeeft  his  galleys.  Addi/on 


Sp  To  proted;  to  guard.- 


which  he  might  timely  have  kift  widtr.  S^Jer*— 

:      What,  tJld  aoquaintaniDeC  could  m^  all  this 

icft 

Kiepm^  little  lile  I  Poor  Jack,  fonnrri.  SlutL 

VefttS  took  the  guard  of  Mble  Heaor'«  coricr 

And  ii)»  the  dogs  ^.  Cbapmoik 

—The  Chhieie  lail  where  tbey  vwll  t  which  ibow- 

eth  that  their  U«r  of  iBq»M(f  Mtf  grangers  is  a  lav 

ofpuiiteoimity  andfear*    jBdcoo^-^ 

Attd  thoiie  that  cannot  live  fvoaa  him  afundoi 
Ungratefully  fball  ftrive  to  k^  him  ttutfer. 

'       If  9nya&  me  what  would  latisly. 
To  main  life  eafy,  thna  I  would  r^ply : 
As  mucn  as  keep*  ostf  hunger^  thirftft  and  cold. 

•  I>ryden4 
—Matters,  reGornnended  by  our  paflloos,  tain 
:poflfefioA  of  our  min^s,  and  vriH'opt  htkef$w$, 
Ztfcitfb— Prohibited  comasodities  ihould  be  kp 
mitf  and  ufeleft  ones  impoverifh  ua  by  being 
brought  in.  Zm^.-^Aa  officer  with  one  of  tbeie 
tmbecbmHig  qiUiities,  ia  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
per perfon  to  ii<^  ^  impertinence  and  foiicitatiaa 


iiunwit^thec  .miiLhiafhperior.    Mdifonr^ 
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AiRlif  two  boot*  iM^  obT  the  vmtiwr^ , 
Wlut  need  yoo  have  two  bidet  of  leathor  ? 

Priori 
^^Wt  have  it  in  our  power  t6  htf  im  our  breathti 
Cke^Mtm  -15.  T0  covlidiie  any  ftate  or  adk>n«-^ 
Men  gave  ear*  waited*  and  kep$  61ence  at  mir 
touofeL  J9k  lahm  fti.rf-^Aoria  nude  no  fta^,  but 
ftili  k^  on  bta  courfe.  JWi!e#.-— It  waa  then  fucK 
a  calm,  that  tlie  fhipa  wctt  not  able  to  4«^  way 
with  tifc  gallejri.  J[noik^ 

TbeiMoo  that  diftance  ieeps  till  night* 

-«Ab  heap  of  aota  9n  a  htlloek  will  more  eafily 
'be  ktpt  to  an  onifomity  in  motion  than  theie. 

He  dyMm  fight; 
Foogbt  neit  my  pcribni  as  in  eonfoit  Ibngfat; 
Kspt  fiace  for  pace*  and  Wow  lor  blow.    Btyd* 
-^He»  being  come  to  the  ftate,  keefs  on  a  very 
bafy  fam'dy.    Loiphg^^-^ 

iDradiog  foMy  without  refiftanoe. 
With  eafe  I  make  to  kM  their  diftance*  Svoifi. 
i6.  To  preferte  in  any  ftate.— My  fon,  Utp  the 
flower  dr  thine  age  ibnnd.  E^duf.  xxvi.  17.  To 
pradtie;  to  ufe  habitually.-*!  rule  the  family 
very  illy  and  keep  bad  hours.  Pope,  !%•  Td  copy 
carefully.— 

Herlervant 
Her  meafures  keptt  and  ftep  by  ftep  puribM. 

Hryiuu 
19.  To  obfinre  or  folemnize  any  time.— You  iball 
htep  it  a  feaft  to  the  Lord.    Zttod.  xii.  14.* 

That  day  was  not  in  filence  holy  kept:  MUtcn^ 
ao.  To  obferre;  not  to  violate.-<«* 
It  cannot  he. 
The  king  iboald  keep  his  won!  in  loving  us. 

To  keep  thofe  ftatqtes 
That  are  recorded  in  thys  fchedole  here.  Shak. 
—Lord  Cody  there  is  none  like  thee ;  who  keepe^ 
covenant  and  mercy  ynX\i  thy  iervants.  i  Kuigs 
viit.  a3.^Loid  God  of  lihiel,  keep  with  thy  fer- 
vant  that  thou  promiiedji  him.  i  IQngs  viii.  15.-^ 

Obey  and  keep  his  great  cofnmand.     Mhm% 

His  promtfe  Paiaqaon  accepts ;  but  pray'd 
To  kt^  it  better  than  the  firft  he  made.  Jhydem 

My  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day.     Dryden^ 

That  Ptolemy  may  keep  hia  royal  word.  Pry4* 
tf .  To  maintaiii  \  to  fupport  with  necefiaries  of 
life.— 

The  workfif  m^y  hands»  which  earns  iny 
keepofg.    '  Mihatu 

%%.  To  have  m  the  hoaie.^Pafe  tyke,  call'ft  thou 
me  hoft  I  1  loom  the  term  |  nor  iball  my  Nell 
keep  lodgers.  Skak*  f  3*  Not  to  intermit.— Jusi^ 
a  utre  %mcfa  over  a*  ihamdeft  daeghter,  lefii  Ih'e 
make  thee  a.  lai^hii^«ftocfc  to  thine  enemieiy  and 
a  bye-word  in  the  city.    JSeekif*  xii.  it. — 

Not  keeping;  ftfi^eA  watch  as  (he  w^  wamM. 

MiltoM. 
S4-  To  maintain  ;  to  bold.*— They  vrere  honour- 
ably brought  to  London,  where  every  one  of 
them  kepp  bonfe  by  himfeff.    H^rotard.-^ 

Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal'  court.  JDrvi. 
%$•  To  remain  in';  liot  to  leave  a  place.-^I  pry- 
fliee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  bis  bed  I  Sliak*  ft6. 
Vot  to  reveal  y  not  to  betray.— A  fool  cannot 
lecpcouofeK    Sr<ii^  viii.  17.^-9 
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Q^aat  avt  thy  virtues,  though  kept  fnm  man/ 

Milton* 
-^If  he  weit  wiie^  he  would  keep  all  this  to  him- 
ietf.    Tilhtfon.    97.  To  reftrain ;  to  with-hold.— 
Let  heav*n  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 

Shak, 
<***8ome  obfcure  palHiges  in  the  infpir'.d  volume 
teepfnaa  the  knowledge  of  divine  myfteries.  Be^fe* 
-^If  the  God  of  this  world  did  not  blind  their 
eyes,  it  would  be  i^pc^le*  fo  lon^  as  men  love 
themfelvesi  to  keep  them  ilVom  bemg  religious; 
TUkt/on* — ^Tbere  is  no  virtue  children  (hould  be 
excited  to^  nor  fault  they  ihould  be  kept  from^ 
which  they  may  not  be  convinced  of  by  reafonlfr 
JLmAt.— If  a  child  be  conftantly  kept  from  drinking 
cold  liquor  wbilft  he  is  hot*  the  cuftom  of  for* 
bearing  will  prefinrve  him.  Locke.-^^y  this  they 
may  keep  them  from  little  faults.  Loeie.  a  8.  To 
debar  from  any  place- 
Ill  fenc'd  for  Heav'n  to  keef  out  fuch  a  foe. 

pulton* 
SA.  Te  KcBP  kaek.  To  reserve ;  to  with-hold.— > 
Whatfoever  the  Lord  (hall  anfwer,  I  will  declares 
I  will  keep  nothing  kack  from  you.  Jet.  xiii.  4.— ' 
Some  are  fo  clofe  and  referved,  as  they  will  not 
fliow  their  warts  but  by  a  dark  light,  and  feem 
always  to  keep  kack  fomewhat.  Bacon.  30.  T^ 
Keep  kack.  To  wjtfa-hold ;  reftrain.-— Xr^  back 
thy  fervant  from  prefumptnous  (Ins.  P/dL  xix. 
|X.  To  Keep  company*  lx>  frequent  any  one;  to 
iftcoompany^— 

I  have  torn'd  away  my  former  felf, 
So  will  I  thofe  that  kept  me  eompany.        Shak, 
Why  ihould  he  call  her  whore  I   Who  keeps 
her  cantpany  f 
What  place  ?  what  time  \  Skak^ 

What  mean'ft  thou,  bride !  this  company  to 
keepf  Donnci 

'        Neither  will  |  wretched  thee 

•In  death  forfake,  but  keep  thee  company.  J>ryd* 
3s.  To  Keep  compmy  wth.  To  have  familar  in* 
tfrcQurfe.— She  could  not  approve  of  a  yoMng 
woman  keeping  company  w{b  men,  without  Ih^ 
permidion  of  rather  or  mother.  Broome,  ^y  To 
Keep  in.  To  conceal ;  not  to  tell. — 1  perceive  in 
you  fo  excellent  a  touch  of  modefty,  that  you  will 
not  extort  from  me  what  1  am  willing  to  keep  in* 
Skak.-^ 

I^am  to  ieep  it  in, 
Left  it  fhould  take  more  freedom  than  Til  give 
it.  Jl'ddi/on^ 

34.  To  Kk8»  in.  To  reftrain;  to  curb.— If  thy 
daughter  be  ihamelefs,  keep  her  m  ftraightly, 
Bceiufi^lt  will  teach  them  to  ke^  in^  and  fo  mai^ 
ter  their  inclinations.  Locke.  35.  To  Keep  ojf^ 
To  bear  to  diftanoe}  not  to  admit.  36.  To  Keep 
of.  To  hinder.— A  fuperficial  reading,  acconw 
panied  with  the  common  opinion  of  his  invincible 
obfcurity,  has  kept  off  fome  from  feeking  in  him 
the  coherence  of  his  difcQurfe.  lA/ske.  37.7(9 
ICbep  ai)^  To  maintain  without  abatement. — 
Land  kept  tf  its  price,  and  fold  for  more  yeara 
purchafe  than  cocre^nded  to  the  intei^fl  of  mo^ 
oey.  JLocir.— This  reftraint  of  their  tongues  will 
k^ep,  up  in  them  the  refpe^  and  reverence  due  to 
their  parents.  Locke4 — ^Atbano  keeps  t^  its.  credit 
/till  for  wine,  jiddifon.r^T\i\^  dangerous  diflen* 
il«(^  among  lis  we  hep  up  and  cberi(b  ^itbmuch 
{4mfl(i%  pain* 
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ptnu.    JtUUfon, — The  ancients  wwc  careful  to 
coin  money  in  due  weight  and  finenefsy  and  keep 
it  vp  to  the  ftandard.    .ArAutknu.    .3^  r«  Kb£p 
itp.    To  continue:  to  hinder  from  ceafiog« — ^You 
liave  enough  to  keep  you  aUv«y  aid  to  keep  up 
and  improve  your  hopes  of  heaven.     Tayhr> — In 
joy^  that  which  fkeept  vp  the  a6t4on  is  the  deire 
to  continue  it.    Locke* — Young  heirs^  from  their 
own  refleding  upon  the  eliate  they  are  born  tO| 
are  of  no  ufe  but  KoAeep  up  their  families  and  tranf* 
mit  their  lands  and  houfes  in  a  line  to  pofterity. 
Md\Joru^l>yxx\xi%  his  ft^dies  and  travels  he  kept 
tip  a  pundu«ti  correfpon<Sence  with  Eudotus^  Ad-^ 
Jifon.    39   r^  Kebt  und^r^   To  opprefs ;  to  fub- 
<lue. — ^Neither  boldnefs  can  make  us  prefume,  as 
long  as  we  are  k^t  under  with  the  fenfe  of  our 
own  wretchednefs ;  nor,  while  we  triiift  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Chrift  Jefus,  fiear  be  able 
to  tyrannise  over  us.    JifoMi^.— Truth  may  br 
fmothered  a  long  time,  and  kept  under  by  violence; 
but  it  will  break  out  at  laft.  StilUngfleet. — To  live 
like  thofe  that  have  their  hope  in  another  life,  ii|i* 
plies,  that  we  keep  under  our  appetites,  jand'do 
not  let  them  loofe  into  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe. 
.  Atterbury.  \ 

(».)  *  To  Keep.  v.  ».    z.  To  remain  by  fbmft 
labour  or  effort  in  a  certain  ftate.-^  •  • 

With  all  our  force  we  kept^  aloof  to  fea.  Pope, 
d.  To  continue  in  any  place  pr  ftate ;  to  itay.-r- 
fihe  would,  give  her  a  leflon  for  walking  fo  late, 
that  fhould  make  her  \eep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight.     Sidney  .-^         «, 

What !  keep  a  week  away  I  feven  days  ^nd 
nights?  .  '  Shak* 

I  think,  it  is  our  way^  .    -. 

If  we  will  keep  in  ^vour  with  thye  king^ 
To  be  her  mep,  and  ^ycar.  her  livery,         Shak. 
—Thou  (halt  keep  faft  by  my  young  men,  until 
they  have  e.nde<J.    Ruth  ii.  ii.— The  neceflity  of 
keeping  well  with  the  maritime  powers,  will  per- 
fuade  them  to  follpw  our  mcafures.     Temples  .  . 
On  my  better  hand  Afcanius  hung,      -  / 
And  with  unequal  p^cs  tript  along':. 
Creufa  kept  behipd.       .  ^  Dryden^ 

The  goddefs-bpm  iafeqret  pinM  y. 
But  keeping  clofe,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance^  . ,  ,     . .  Dry  den* 

^•^— And  while  it  keeps  there,  it  keeps  witbin4>uraUT 
fhor's  limitatioi\,.    Locke^-^h,  majn   that  cannot 
iencQ  will  i^f^out  of  bullies  and'gamefters ^ojm- 
pany-.,jLof^.*-Thcre  are  cafes  in  wlilch  a  man 
mud  guard r  if  he. lii tends  t^  ke^  fair  with  the 
world,  and  turn  ^he  penny.   CoIIter,^-Tht  endea- 
vours Achilles  afed  to  meet  with  H«f&or,  the  oonr 
trary  endeavours, of  th/e.  Trojan  to  keep] ojgt  (i 
reach,  are  tl^e  intrigue,    Pqpe.    3,  To  remain  UQ; 
hurt;  tolaft;  to.be  durable^—  ..."         .  ,. 
Poth  beauty  i^^^, which  never  fuii  can  bum. 
Nor  liorms  do  turn !   .    ......    .    ..   Sidney, 

— Grapes  will  le<p  in  a  vciTel  half  full  of  wine,,  fo 

that  the  grapes  touch  not  tbe.wine*    Bacoa.—lf 

the.malt  be  pot  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it  makes 

will  .not  keep,    Mortimerm    4..  To  dwell  j  to  live 

Coaftaqtly—  ^.      ,        ,  ,^ 

...  Servile  to  all  the  Ikycy  influences. 

That  do  this  ^biutiop, -where  thou  keep^Ji^ 

Hourly  afflidt.  .  Shah. 

^ock  ^  t^  Hudy,  where,  they  fay^  he  kepp^^ 
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To  ruminate  ftrange  plots  of  dire  leveogr; 

Skak. 
5»  To  adhere  ftriaiy :  with  ^o.^Did  they  keep  to 
one  conftant  dre(s»  they  would  fometmiea  be  in 
£afhion»  which  they  never  are.  Addifimkr-^lt  is  fis 
whilil  we  keep  to  our  rule ;  but  wbeQ  vm  forlake 
that,  wegoatbray.  Baker,  6.  S^KBtP  0ji,.Togo 
forward.—  »  .  ^      . »  t^  ••  .     .     . 

So  chearfuUy  he  look  the  doom ;    * 

But,'  with  unaltered  piCCfkept  om  .       Bryden. 

7.  To  Keep  t;^.  f  To  contioue  txn^bdue<L-r-Hc, 
grew  &ck  of  a  confumption ;  yet  he  (till  kept  up, 
that  he  might 'fipee  his-cbimtry.*  h^qf^Mmenti- 

8.  The  geveral  idea  of  this  wordr  ia  cate,.  conti- 
nuance, or  duration,  fometimes  with  an  intima* 
tion  of  cogency  oir-coercionw  .  \ 
^  Ci.)  t  KEEPER*  «./.  [from  ke^,"]  t.  One  who 
holds  any.thiogfQr  t^iife  of  another.-rTfae  good 
old.maa  having ,nei^ec  reaiba  tO'dtfliiade,  not 
l^opes  to  perfuade,  received  the  thingft  with  the 
mind  of  aiflt;^r^*  not  of  aa  ownei^  %,  One  who 
h(isprironersincuftody.^7-' .  ;    r^<     «   >  •>     . 

.  The  keeper  of -the  prliCbn,  pall  to  hhn.  Shak, 
A  noble  cb^e ;  her  keeper  \>y  beii;£de 

To  W9tch  her  walks  hia  huiydreid  eyes  ^pply'd. 

.  .     /  i  '.;  .  .  ':>     Dryden, 

A  pleafant  beverage  he  preparM  befoye, .   . . 

Of  wine  and  water  mix'xi,.  with  added  ftore 

Of  opium.;  to  bis  keeper  this  he  brought, . 

!Who  fwallow'il  unaware  the  fieepy  draught. 

.V  .       *  •       •      •    •    '  T»       5  .'   ^Ihyden. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  i;>aiks»  or  beads  of 
chafe,-:-.-  .  .  >  :  '.    •.••./:• 
.    .                               Heme  the  hunter, 

Sometimes  a  keeper  here  ta  Windfor  foreft.  Sfuil, 

The  firA  fat  buckof  all  the  feaibo'a  fent,,    . 

And.^<v^r  takes  no  fee  in  compliment.    Dryd, 

4,  One  who^s  the  fuperiptenditnce  or  care  of 
«ny  thingiT-r-Hilkiah  went  untb  Hildah,?  keeper  of 
the  wardrobe.   i%  kiingi,    :    . 

t    (1.)  *  KBEPEK.   CrF   TH&  GRBAT   SEAL,    [cttfioi 

magni  JigUUf  Lat,]  Is  a  lord  hyhisrofiice^  and 
called  lord  keeper  sd  the  great  &al  of  England* 
and  is  of  th^  king's  privy^councilt  under  whofe 
hands  pafs  all  ^hartecs,  comraiflionst  asd  grants 
of  the.  king.r*Tlirs  Jord  keeper^-  by  the.ftatute  of 
^  Eliz.  c.  ig,  hath  the  like  jurifdidion,  and  all 
other,  advantage^,,  as  hath  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England.    CoweL    ....;• 

(3,)  T^Keeper  of  the  great  seal,  iscon- 
ftituted  by  ^he  deUverf  of  .the*gteat  feai,  &c.  See 

c  (4,)  T4ie  KeeI^ee  of  the  pritt  saai^  isalfo 
a  lord  by  office^  'through  wlioie  hajads  adl  grants, 
jMurdonst  &c.  pafs  before  they  come  to  the  great 
fie^l;  and  evei^fome  things  pafs  ^his  lands  which 
iio  not  pafAthe  great  feal  at  all.  He  is  alfo  one  of 
the  privy  council*  and  ,was  aiDciently  called  clerk 
kf.  the. privy.  feoL  ,  His  duty  is  to.putJhe  feal  to 
no  grant,  &c.  without  a  proper  warrant;  ner  with 
warrant  wb^re .it  .is  againft  law,. orincoavenieD^ 
but  (hall  firft  acquaint  the  king  therewith. 

*  KEEPER5HIP.  n./,.{iTcfcn  i«^.J  Office  of  a 
keeper .T-The  gaol  of  the  (hire  ia  ke^  at  Laua< 
ccfton ;  this  keeperjhip  is  aimcKed  to  thMonftable- 
fl^ip  of  the  caftie.  .  CdTMt;.  .. 
,  KEEPi^IQ.  »./.  :in  paintmg,  denotes  the  re- 
prcfentation  of  obje^s  in  the  lame- manner  ihai 
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(hey  appear  to  the  ejre  k  ditferent  dtftaoeei  from 
it ;  for  which  the  paiMer  ihbukl  liav^  r^ourfe  to 
the  rules  |»f  parf^edive.  The  famotis  Raphael 
Urbin  twice  traoffpiefled  thefe  ruleir^  ia  one  of  hit 
«arton«y  reprefenting  the^miraciilous  draught  of 
fifliest  the  men  til  each-oftlUb  boats  appeai^K^f  full 
fize»  while  the  boats  are'iepfefented  fo  fatally  and 
the  men  fo  big;  tftat  any  one  6f  the  fifliermen  ap- 
pears foifident  to  fink  either  of  the  boats  by  his 
weight/  The  Other  inftanc^  decors  in  his  pidure 
nf  oar  Savtour^s  transfiguration  on  the  Mount; 
where  bens  replrefented vrtth  Mofes  and  Efias,  ftc. 
almoft  as  lafge  as  the  reft  of  his  difcipl-s  at  the* 
foot  of  the  mount,  with  the  father  anO  the  hiother 
of  a  hoji  whom  they  bnnigbt  to  fe  cured ;  and 
the  mother,  though  on  her  Icnees,  is  -ttrore  thaa 
half  as  tall  as  the^Ount  is^high.  So  that  the 
mount  apt>eai«  onl^  of  the  fize  of  a^litde  hay-rick, 
with  a  few  peopleoo  its  to|i,  and  tf  greater  nvtm^ 
ber  at  its  bottom  on  the  ground ;  in  ^ich  cafe  a 
fpetetor  at  a-Kitle  dtftance  could  atf  well  diftin^ 
guifli  the  features  of  thofe  at  the  top  as  of  thofe 
oa  the  grottifd.  •  But  -upon  any  large 'eminence 
deferring  the 'name  of  a  mottnt,  that  would  be 
quite  knpoffible^'t  »  r  i  :,".!  t  .  ,.  -  ^; 
.  REFT££N»  a  large  ▼illage  of  Afia*  in  Syria,  i6 
miles  from*  Aleppo^  on  '•  the  road  to  Tripoly.  It 
gives  nametaa  large,  fertile,  well-cultivated  plain, 
where  they- feed  great  flocks  of  pigeons. 
:  *  KEG,  n./  [cafKit  Fr.]  A  fmall  barrely  com-' 
Vbniy  u(ed  for^a  filh  barveU  ^  * 
.  KEGWORTH,  a  village  in  Leicefterfhire,  lo 
miles  SB.  of  Derby,  add  i%  SW.  of  Nottmgham» 
fi*ated  on  a  beautiiul  emioenccf  wbicsh  commands 
an  exteafive  profpeA  over  the  counties  of  Not- 
tmgham  and  Derby*.  Near  it  is  a  handibme  ftone 
bridge  over  the  Trent^  called  Cavendiih  Bridget 
It  being  built  at  the  duke  of  DevonOiire'^  ex« 
peoie.  •  i     .  > 

'  KERL,  or,KfifL,  a  late  important  fortrefs  of 
Germaffy,  in- the  circle  of  Suabia.  It  was 
originally  a  fort  and  Ullage  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
Khine,  which,  in^  1678,  were  takef^^-bf  ftorm 
and  rafed  by  the  French.  The  villjige  Was  theh 
removed,  and  the  fort  built  ar  the  infiux  of  the 
Ktnztg  into  the  Rhine,  t>nr  the^W^'tnte^of  that 
^  river,  x^^iles  from  Stra/burgh;'  The  Ftench  took 
"  pofletiionof  itin«6849and.lortifieditvery(traDg^ 
I7.  In  169 1  it  was  d^lared  imperial^  being  ceded 
to  the  empire  -at*  the  {ieace  of  Ryfwick ;   when 
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431  in  pdfture,  and  360  under  natural  wood,  be» 
fides  aconfiderable  extent  of  hills  ^od  moors* 
The  foilis  various;  the  furface  unequal^  and  the 
climate  cold,  but  very  healthful.  The  old  flo^ 
venly  mode  '6f  hufbandry  ftil)  prevails.  Barley 
and  oats  are  almoft  the  only  produce.  The  pa- 
pulation in  i777,ib[ted  by  the  Rer.  Alex.  Smith, 
in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  615,  and  had 
increafed  fince  1755,  in  %i  years,  1x6 ;  but  in  the 
15  following  year^fr6mthat  pesnod  to  1791,  had 
decreafed  140.  The  population,  in  7791,  was. 
475,  and  the  total  decreafe  fince  1755  was  04* 
The  number  of  horfes  ^as  148  {  of  iheep  xaa9; 
and  of  black  cattle,  ^lo«  ' 

(i.)  KEILL,  James,  M.D.  an  eminent  phy* 
fician,  -was  born  in  Scotland  about  1673 ;  and 
having  travelled  abroad,  read  leAurea  of  anatomy 
with  great  apphufe,  in  the  univerfities  6f  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,'  from  the  latter  of  which  he  re* 
ceived  the  degree .  of  M.  D.  In  x'700  he  fettled 
at  Northampton,  where  he  had  oonfiderable  prac-r 
tic<  as  a  phyfician;  attd  di^l  there,  of  a  cancer 
in  the  mouthy  in  X7i9«  He  publiihed,  x.  An 
Bngliih  trandation  of  Jjtattry^^  cbemiftry :  Aa 
account  of  animal  fecredbu,  the  quantity  of  blood 
In  the  human  body,  am)  mufculat*  motion.  3.  A 
treatife  on  anatomy ;  an^  4-  Several  pieces  sn  the 
PbOo/.Ttaftf.      -^  '    •• 

'  (2.)  Keill,  John,  M.  D.  elder  brother  to  Dr 
James,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  and  mathemati- 
cian, bom-'at  Edinburgh  in  1671.  He  ftudied  ift 
the  univerfity  of  that  city,  and  in  1694  went  to 
Oxford;  -Wliere,  being  adpntted  of  Baliol  college^ 
he  read  ledures' according  to  the  Newtonian  fyf* 
tern,  in  hii  private  chamber  in  that  college.  He 
is'fkid  to  have  been  the'firft  who  taught  Sir  liaac 
Newton^s  principles  by  the  experiment  on  which 
they  ^e  founder.  Tliis  he  did  by  an  apparatus 
^f  inftrumeots  of  his  own  providing;  by  which  he 
acquired  great  reputation  in  the  univerfity.  The 
firft  'fpecimen^  be^  gave  the  public  of  bis  ikill  in 
noathematicat  and  philofbphical  knowledge,  wa^ 
his  £x0Hittdtio^  of  Br  BwmeiU  Theory  of  the 
SartbfVrithRem0rkj  on  Mr  t9^bipoiis  Theory:. 
and  thefe  theories  beiog'defended  by  their  relpec- 
tive  inventors,  drew  from -Mr  Keill  An  Examtna* 
Hon  of  the  RffleSiom  on  the  Theory  of  the  Barthp 
together  with  ji  Defihee  of  the  Remarks  om  Mr 
.  Whyien*^  New  Theory.  -  In  1.701,  he  puUilfaed  his 
celebrated  treatife,  intitled,  Intordio  adveram  fky^ 


the  emperor  coiffigned  it  to  the  houfe  of 'Baden,  Jicamy  which  contains  14  lectures;  but  in  the  fol 

referring  \or  himfelf»  -however,  the  righk  of  a  gar^    ' — * ^ -=     -  •^-  --^— '^v: 1 

f  ifon.  In  1733,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French, 
but  reftored  at  the  peace*  But,  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  the  fortifications 
were  made  ftronger  than  ever;  notwithftandine 
which  it'  was  taken  by  the  French  Tepubltcans 
under  Gen.  Moreau  in  1796;  but  retaken  in  Dec 
by  the  Auftrians  after  a  long  Aege.  In  1797,  the 
French  recovered  it,  but  in  May  1799,  it  was 
again  taken*  by  the  Auftrians.  The  French  aftei'- 
wards  recovered  it,  but  evacuated  it  on  the  atft 
May  iSbf,  when  the  fort  was  demolifhed,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Old  Brifach,  CaflTel,  Ehreobreitfteo, 
and  Daflfekiorf,  by  agreement. 

KEIG,  a  parifti  of  Scotkind,  in  Aberdeenfliire, 
95  miles  from  Aberdeen,  about  4  miles  long,  and 
troffi  3  tQ  4  broadr  centainin;  1704  asabte  acresi 


lowing  editions  be  added  two  more.  This  work 
has  been  tranflated  into  £ngliih,^nder  the  title  of 
JnJntroduSiontoNatwneUPiHioJofhy.  Afterwards, 
being  made  F.  K.  S.  hepuUiihed^  in  the  PbOof. 
Tranf»  a  -paper  on  the  bwa  of  attra/dion ;  and 
being  offended  at  a  palTage  in  the  ASa  Eruditomm 
of  I^ipfic^  warmly  vindicated,  againft  Mr  Leib- 
nitz, Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  right  to  the  honour  of 
the'firft  invention  of  his  method  of  fluxions*  In 
1709  he  went  to  New  England  as  treafurer  of  the 
Palatines;"  About  17x1,  objedions  being  urged 
againft  Newton's  philofophy,  in  fupport  of  Det 
Cartes's  notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr  Keill  publiflied 
a  paper  in  the  PbHof,  Tranpon  the  mrity  of  mat" 
Ury '  and  4M  tenuity  of  its  compofition.  While 
-he  was  engaged  in  this  difpute,  Q.  Anne  ap- 
pointed hm  her  decypherer }  and  he  continued  to 

tbat 
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He  bad  aUb  tlM  degree  ^    nonaich,  im  kilM  at  the  &Ul  battle  of  Hodl* 


iMflaeetitt  i^U. 

M.  D.  conferred  on  him  by  the  umyerfity  of  Qx< 


ibtfd  in  1 71 3.  He  died  in  x 7 »i.  He  puUiibed  alfo 
Jntroduffh  ad  4;erafn  jifironomiafi,  whkh  be 
tranflated  into  Engfifti  \  and  an  edition  of  Cooiw 
maadinns's  Euclid^  with  additions  of  his  own. 

KEIR»  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  In  .Biiaifriei*lhire» 
ibpot  t  miles  lon^  ftiom  B.  to  W*  and  »(  or  3 
broad  at  an  average.  The  climate  ia  rather  mmfL 
The  (oil  is  in  general  light>  dryi  and  lerttle»  with 
9  iandy  bottom ;  and  prpdnces  great  cropst  in  wet 
loafons,  of  oats,  peas,  fla|[«  barley»  turnips,  po- 
tatoes^ and  fome  wheat.  About  ooe^third  ia  hilly 
ground,  coTered  with  heath*  and  afibnls  good 
poftm.  InipraifenBents  are  ratarded  by  multures 
and  bad  roada.  There  ia  an  inexhauftible  rode 
of  Kme-ftone^  The  population  in  1 79^,ftated  by 
the  Ret.  J.  Wallace,  in  hia  report  to  Sir  J.  Siiw 
elair,  was  jaor  and  had  inoreafrd  %$  ^iKe  1755. 
Thtf  number  of  Korfes  waa 4ao,  of  milk  oowa  aSor 
»0d  of  ibeep,  itg^o. 
^  K£f6£RSBBRG,  &c    See  KAYstaBBa*,  Scci 

(i.)  KEITH,  James.Francis*Edward,  Urid-mar* 
ihal  10  thePrullian  ferviee,  was  the  younger  foo 
of  WilKan^  Keith,  Earl  Marlhal  of  Scotfamd ;  and 
was  bom  at  Invenigie  in  1696.  He  waa  defigned 
by  hia  friends  for  the  law ;  but  bis  inclination  led 
to  arms.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scot^ 
hnd,  in  1715,  through  the  inftigatioo  of  bis  mo- 
ther, he  joined  James's  party;  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriif-muir,  and  made  his  efi»pe  to 
France.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  to  military  ftifr< 
dies ;  and,  gofaig  to  Madrid,  by  the  intereft  of  the 
Dm  of  Liria,  obtained  a  commiffion  in  the  Iriib  bri« 
gades,  then  commanded  by  the  D.  of  Ormond, 
He  af^crvnunds  attended  the  D.  of  Liria,  when  be 
vent  ambaffiidor  to  Mufcoyy ;  and  being  by  him 
fscommended  to  the  emprefs  Catharine  I.  waa 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant^gcoeraly  and 
invelted  witbthe  order  of  thr  black  eagle.  He 
diftinguiihed  hiqnfelf  by  his  Taloor  and  ooodiia  in 
the  Rufian  ^rvioe,  and  had  no  incopfiderabl^i 
fhare  in  the  revolution  that  raifed  £UBabeth»  the 
daughter  of  Pfetcr  the  Oreat,  to  the  thrope;  he 
alfoierved  m  ieveral  embaffieS}  but  Anding  the 
honours  of  that  country  but  a  4>leadid  kind  of 
flavery,  he  left  that  court  and  entered  the  Bruf« 
ilao  fewice.  The  king  of  Pruffia  made  hh^i  fiekl* 
marflial  of  the  Fniifian  armies,  and  gbyernor  of 
BetHn ;  and  diftinguiihed  him  fo  far  by  bta  confl* 
dencc^  as  to  travel  in  difgutfe  with  hirii  oier  a 
jyreat  part  of  Oermany,  Poland^  and  Huhgiiry.  In 
bufin^s  he  madtf  him  hia  chief .  counfellor ;  in  his 
diverfions,  his  chief  companioii.  The  king  was 
much  pleafed  with  an  amufemeof  which  the  mar* 
^al  inrented  in  imitation  of  the  game  at  cbell. 
The  marflial  ordered  feveral  thou6ipd  Anall  fta* 
toes  of  men  in  armour  to  be  gaft  by  a  founder; 
ihefe  be  woold  fet  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
ranged  them  in  battalia,  as  if  »he  had  been  dkaww 
frig  up  an  army  f. he  would  bridg  o«t  a  party  from 
the  wioigs  or  centre^  and  (bow  the  a4r^tage  df 
diCldirantage  refultiog  from  the  dliereBtdrau^its 
tarldch'he  madt-*  In  this  manner  the- king  and  the 
marflial  often  amufed  themfelTCS,  and  at  thft;iaine 
time  Improved  their  military  knowMgfei  T4)is 
bfave  and  experienced  general,  after  many  iaa- 
portai|tfiarYiceaiotherariepf?ri^rsoftb^ilk^lbBo«9 


kirchen,  00  the  f4th  Od»  175!. 

(f .)  Keivhi  [Gael.  GA^tt^  i.  e.  mmd.)  A  parifli 
of  Scotland^  in  the  OHddle  of  BaalTiiire^  6  mtlsi 
k»ng9  and  6  broad«  and  9  from  the  fea«Boaa«  The 
olimate  ia  cold  and  raoift.  The  picvatllng  ibil 
it  loam  and  elaj^  the  renaainder  ii  light;  but  it 
it  in  geocrai  fertile*  prodaeiog  good  crops  of 
oala»  bariey*  peafe^  and  flax,  though  the  old  me< 
thod  of  agriculture  ftUl  chiefly  prevails.  The  pi^ 
puUtion  in  17^^^  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Alet.  Huou 
pbfcy  of  Ftedyoe»  in  bis  rtpon  to  Sir  J.  aiaclair^ 
was  3Qf  7»  and  bad  inertiTed  on  the  irbole  37^ 
^»Ct  I7J5 ;  although  it  had  decreafed^  within  ^ 
years  preocdiog  179s,  no  leia  than  g%6t  the  ioi. 
creaie  between  1755  and  1783  having  been  esr 
a^ly  900.  The  mimbcr  of  horfea  waa  6te ;  of 
flieep  aa4o ;  aid  of  black  cattle  ioa6.  The  roada 
and  bridges  are  nkich  improved.  There  are  f 
villages  in  the  pariih>  and  feveral  mineral  f)>nng«^ 
equally  good  with  that  of  Peterhead.  The  chid 
maanifaaurea  are  flas^dfeffing,  fpimtfttg»  and  wea» 
ving*  Mr  Jamea  Feigufoa,  the  cdebrated  aftro- 
nomer  was  bom  m  this  parUh.,  (See  Fbbousom.) 
The  pariih  has  been  long  famouB  lor  a  very 
good  fchool,  and  able  teachers.  In  July  1789, 
during  a  violent  thunder  ftorm,  a  remarkable 
fiiower  of  hail  feU  on  the  &  fide  of  the  parifli ; 
the  hailftonea  being  fi^ly  the  fiae  of  piftol  buileti. 
Though  the  weatlirr  was  exceeding  fukry,  and  the 
ground  very  wet,  they  wesc  not  coinpletdy  d](4 
(blvcd  for  s  days* 

($A  KaiTHf  ISLE  or*    See  Ivch-Kbithv 

(4-)  Kbith,  Nbw,  a  laige»  regular*  and  well 
built  village  in  the  above  parifli  (N^  %,\  conuin- 
nig  S075  Inhabitants  in  i79i«  It  waa'ereded  in 
i750»  by  the  late  B.  of  lPindlater»  upon  a  barren 
iBoor»  and  frued  out  in  lota  of  $ff  feet  by  7o«  It 
is  the  |«fldence  of  the  chief  manufadurrrs.  It 
has  a  wefl-freqipented  iveekly  aoarkel,  and  4  an^ 
npal  frurs ;  one  of  them  the  be^  frequented  ia  tbf 
porth  for  horfes  and  btack;  cattle.' 

is.)  KsiTHy  OaOf  or  the  Jfirk-t^mm  ^Ktkbf  a 
decayed  village  ia  the  above  pari|9i  (N^  a.^  ooa« 
faimng  19a  inhabitants  in  179 1* 

(6.)  Kbith»  thb  FAMii^r  OF,  was  among  the 
mofl  ancient  in  Europe ;  and  claimed  tbehr  origin 
from  the  ancient  tattL  In  loio  the  Seoia  gained 
a  coimplete  vidory  over  the  Dimes  at  Csmas  in 
Angus ;  King  Makolm  il.  as  a  (uward  for  tbs 
flgnal  bravery  of  a  young  nobleoijfn^  vrho  purfaed 
am)  killed  Camus  the  pani'(h  general^  Mowed 
on  him  ieveral  hmds,  particularly  the  baroor  of 
K^h  lo  £.  4<othian,  from  which  bis  poAcrity  af* 
fumed  their  firoame.  The  luo|  alfo  appointed 
him  bcfcditary  great  marelchal  or  (ootbnid^whidi 
high  piSee  continoed  in  bis  family  till  17^59  when 
the  late  Mal»  by  engaging  in  tiie  rebellioh,  forfeited 
his  eftate  and  booonrs  \  and  thus  ended  thefamil^ 
of  Marefohai|  after  ierving  their  country  in  a  diC- 
tinguiflicd'  capacity  above  fo^  years.  See  Sir  J. 
Sinclair'a Stat.  Aoc  XV.  p.  if  t. 

KBiTH-HAiti*  a  parifli  of  Scotland  ia  Aber« 
doenfliire,  to^bich  two^hirds  of  the  okl  pariA 
of  KiNRCLL  were  united  in  17549  ^^  eatitlcd, 
the  United  POrtfie^  ofKtitb-hall  and  KmJkitil  Thev 
ate  6  miles  longt  OQl  above  5  broadi  and  cootsin 
about  tofioo  acifl^  Xi»  fu'fMce  isii4U9i  and  r^ 
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tlicr  fterileid  tiie  S.  but  the  weftcra  part  ii  frrtilet 
and  produces  good  crops  of  oal6»  barley,  peafe^ 
tumipB»  potatoes^  clofer,  and  rye-grafs.  About 
Sooo  acres  are  U9der  oats.  The  chief  maatt£ic- 
ture  is  ftockiogs.  About  i8«ooo  pairs  wete  made 
in  1781  and  1781.  The  population  in  1791,  ftated 
by  the  Rev.  Qeorge  Skene  Keith*  in  his  r^rart  to 
Sir  J,  StnclatTt  was  8389  and  bad  dccreafcd  %jjS 
fiixse  ijss*  '^^  nnmber  of  hories  was  S04 ;  of 
Ibeep  K844 1  and  of  black  cattle,  io^8  j  worth  m 
all  5616I.  JohaHoa  the  poet  was  bont  in  this  p^- 
riih  I  Scriaaveottrt  high  conftabfo  of  Dundee,  li^ 
buried  10  it  $  and  Tkg  haft  o^PatieU  Jdiiif  cele- 
brated iq  Scots  poetry,  whole  maidoi  name  was 
Anderfoo,  was  a  native  of  it. .  Her  deicendanls 
are  ftill  living  to  this  and  the  adjacent  pariihes.  . 

(i.)  *  K£JLL. »./.  A  fort  of  pottage.  Aisifi  It  fs 
fo  called  in  Scotland,  bang  a  foup  made  witb 
fliredded  greens  f. 

(«.}  *  KsLi..  «•/  The  omentum ;  that  which  in- 
wraps  the  guts.*— The  very  weight  of  bowels  and 
kfilt  in  iat  people,  is  the  occafion  «f  a  rupturf  . 

£$LUNGTON,QrCALLiNGToii,  a  borough 
in  Cornwall,  with  a  good  market  on  Wednefday. 
It  is  z 9  mileS'S.  of  Launoefton,  and  ^1*7  W.  by  S. 
of  London.    L09. 4.55.  W.    Ldt.5oJ3o.N. 

(i.)  KELtS,  a  borough  town  of  Ipelaod,  in  the 
county  of  lleaiUit  Leiniler,  31  miles  firom-Dublin. 
Near  it  U  Hc^ort»  the  magnificent  feat  of  Loid 
Be£^ive.  This  town  is  pleal^tly  §tuated  on  the 
Black wat;er,  and .  has  4  iaira.  It  was  anciently 
called  J>ff«jiri»f 'afterwards  JCm/xj,  and  wm  ooe  of 
the  mod;  famous  cities  in  the  kingdom.  On  the 
auival  of  the  Engliib,  it  was  walled  and  fortified 
vith  towers.  In  1x78  a  qattle  was  ereded  whqre 
the  maraet-plaoe  now  is  v- and  oppofite  to  it  w^s 
a  crofs  of  i|Qe  entire  ftone,  ornamented  with.bas- 
felief  ^uies,  and  niany  curious  infcription^  in  the 
ancient  Iri/h  chya^ter.  N^ar  it  was  ahe  cjiurch  ^f 
St  Senaq  |  aod  on  the  S.  pf  the  churchyard,  is  a 
round  tower  which  naeafures  99  feet  ffcm  the 
ground,  the  roof >endii^  in  a  point*  A  celebrated 
flsonaftory,  founded  here  in  550  for  rcyul^  canoof. 
Was  dedicated  to  tha  Virgin.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
St  Columb,  to  whom  the  fite  of  the  abbey  was 
granted  by  Dermod  king  of  Ireland. 

(s.)  Kai,|U8,  an  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  in  KiU 
kenay,  64  miles  Uam  Dublin,  feated  ^n  |Cing.'s 
river ;  and  noted  hr  a  priory  of  Auguftines,  built 
aod  ricMy  endowed  by  Geoffroy  Fits  Roberts, 
who  came  ov^  from  Wales  with  Strongbow.  (See 
lasLAND,  §  7*)  The  prior  fat  as  one  of  tbe 
Urdif^Html  in  tlie  houfe  of  peers  before  the  Re- 
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brightibire)  l^miles  loog,and  from  6  tobte  broad  t 
being  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  ifofceles  triangle^ 
andalmoft  turrounded  by  the  rivers  Ken  and  Dee. 
The  furiace  is  hiliy  and  unequal,  the  air  lalubri^ 
.oust  aod  the  foil  partly  deep  rich  clay,  partly 
dry  aod  thin,  but  kindly  %  producing  good  crept 
of  oats,  barfey,  rye,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  bay. 
Hutbandry  is  much  improvcid  by  tbe  exertions  of 
Mr  Gordon  of  Greeqlaw,  vid  the  minifter,  in  in- 
troduoing  marl,  Sec  There  are  above  500  aerea 
under  natural  vyood,  and  about  80  under  lak^» 
befides  Loch  Ke  h,  and  plantations  oi  young  woo<). 
.The  population  in  1791,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  J^Gil- 
Jefpi^  in  his  report  to  Si|;  J.  Sinclair,  was  769, 
and  had  increaied  85  fiiice  175'^^  The  number  of 
borfes  was  150;  of  (beip  17,400 ;  g(^t8  aoo,*  and 
bjlack  cattle  155.0. 
;  45O  KfiLLS,  or  )a(  ridge  of  hills  in  the  above 

KfiLLS  Ramgb*>  pariih  (N°  A*)t  reckoned  the 
highett  in  Galloway,  being  part  of  a.  range  6f 
mountains  which  extend  from  W.  to  £.  by  I^ad« 
hills,  the  whole  breadth  of  Scotland*  There  is  a 
Rocking  Stone  on  one  of  them,  of  8  or  10  tQQS 
weiphtf  ib  nicely  balaoQcd  op.  a  or  3  points  or  t%* 
creiceoces,  that  it  moves  from  one  to  the  other  by 
)the  preflure  of  the  finger.  Capt.  Gro0e  topf:,a 
drawing  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr  Gillefpie  reckons.  It 
^'  a  great  mtwal  tttnqfitjr  and  fuppofes  *'  that 
It  was.  formed  by  nature  juft  as  we  fee  it,  alSd 
lying  00  ftiata  or  mois  a  or  3  mchei  deep  v  t^ 
rains  have  waAiedaway  this  mofsor  earthrand  l«t 
the  (tone  reftiog  on  thefe  points.'*  (^i>  /« Sm^ 
cUArU  Stai.  Au*  Vol.  IV.  p*  %(^%,)  But  thefe  roc- 
king (tones  are  by  others  reckoned  artificial,  ji^ 
di^rently  acoountcd  for.    See  Stonb,  N^  J5*  - 

KB£l«x,  Hugh,  an  author  of  conQdevable  re- 

gute,  was  bom  on  |he  banks  of  KiOarney  lake  {a 
leUnd,  in  1730.  .  Qis  (ather,  a  genjtienun  of  0i- 
mily,  whofe  fortune  had  been  reduced  by  a  fen^fl 
of  qnforeieen  misfortunes^  went  to  Dublin  to  fup- 
port  b|mielf  by  bis  perfbnal  induftry.  A  tolerable 
education  was  all  be  could  a&rd  to  his  foo ;  who 
was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  ftaymaker,  and  fer- 
ved.  bis  time  with  fidelity.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  ijndentiires,  he  fet  out  for  London  to  procure 
a  livelihopd  by  his  bufineis ;  where  he  eocounter- 
ed  all  t^e  difficulties  a  perfon  poor  and  without 
friends  could  be  fubieded  to^  on  his  firft  arrival  In 
towob  Happening,  hoiwever,  to  becoine  acquainjt* 
ed  with  an  attorney,  he  was  employed  by  him  in 
copying  papecs,  which  he  did  with  fo  much  afli* 
dttity,  that  he  earned- about  three  cuinea^  a-week^ 
.  Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery,  ne,  about  i76a» 
commenced  author,  and  was  intruded  with  the 


formatioB.    The  ruins  only  of  th|s  abbey  now  re-  .  management  of  the  Xa^'i  Mt^Snmtf  the  Court  if^^ 


maio :  a  fynod  was  held  ia  it,  in*  115s,  when  John 
Paparo,  legate  from  Rome,-  made  one  of  the  bi- 
ihops  that  were  convened  there  to  fettle  the  afiairs 
of  tbe  church.  The  prefent  church,  is  built  iu  the 
Gothic  raanaer*    Fairs  held  xjth  July. 

(3*)  KfiirirS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Antrim,  Ul- 
fter,  S9  miles  from  Dublifliy  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  oid  church ;  (bated  on  the  river  (N^  4.]^ 
over  which  it  has  a  bridge. 

(4*)  KftLLS,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Khrkcydr 


gastme,  the  FubUc  JU^r,  the  Rosfal  Cbronicie^ 
Owen's  HTeeUy  Pdtf  and.  fbn^  other  periodical 
puhlicatiohs j  in  which  he  wrote  many  original  ef« 
%s^  which  extended- his  reputation,  and  procu« 
red  the^eans  of  fubfiftence  for  hioifelf,  his  wiftt 
and  a  j^rowing  family.  As  during  .this  period  p^ 
litice  were  the  chjef  objeda  of  i^tc  attention, 
be  wrote  many  pamphlets  on  the  important  ^ue^ 
tlons  then  agitated.  Among  thefe,  was  a  Vmdi- 
cation  of  Mr  Pitt's  AdminSbratioUf  which  Lord 


Chetterfidd 

t  Dr}oHU9OHjh0ntd  haw  fo^fiJted hie  frkmd  Mr  B&swbli,  r^^ing  the  orthography.  •/  this  <ui9r4. 
Ho  perfon  in  Seotligid  frnM/oeli  kail-pottage  or  iule-br^fe  in  tim^^ftapi^i  md^fim  wo$iId  w»^rjgi.n^ 
tiMtbeDofiwrmtrntth^artUUsiylSAUi.^  -.,..- 
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thcfterfield  meirtions  in  the  id  vol.  of  his  letters,    and  partly  a  wet  clay.    The  dimate  it  mild,  er- 
In  X  767.,  jhe  Babler  appeared  in  a  vols,  which  had    cept  during  the  E.  winds.    The  pro/luce  is  wheat, 


at  firft  been  inferted  in  Owen's  Weekly  ChronJ 
cle ;  ^s  did  the  Aftwo/rj  bfa  ^agdaUriy  under  the 
title  of  Louifa  MUdntfiy,  About  1 76 1  he  was  tempt- 
ed, by  the  fuccefs  of  Churchiirs  Ro(cia4»  to  write 
fome  ftridtures  ort  the  perfbrmerR  of  both  theatres* 
in  two  pamphlets  entitled  Thtfpisi  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  principal  perfons  at  each  houfe. 
The  talents  for  fatire,  which  he  dtfplayed  in  this 
work,  recommended  him  to  Mr  Garrick,  who 
next  year  introduced  his  firft  play  of  Tatfe  bfiica- 
'  €j  at  Drory  Lane.  It  was  received  with  great  ap- 
'  plaufe^  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write 
for  the.ftage  with  profit  and  fuccefs  til)  his  death. 
Aa  his  reputation  mcreafed,  he  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  fome  mode  of  fupporting  his  family 
lefs  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  for  thatpur 


barley,  oate,  peafe,  tufnips,  and  potatoes.  The 
population,  in  1792,  ftated  by  Chriftopher  Doug- 
las, M.  D.  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was 
43a4»  aAd  had  incrcafed  ^543  fince  1755. 

(a.)  Kfitso,  ft  town  in  the  above-  parifh  (N^ 
i.^  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Tweed.  Of  this 
town  Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  defcfiption. 
It  is  buUt  much  after  the  manner  of  a  Flemifh 
town,  with  a  fquare  and  town-houfe.  It  has  a 
very  confiderable  market,  wherein  great  qnaiitities 
0f  com  are  fold  weekly  by  iample.  The  abbey 
of  the  Tfronenfians.  was  a  vail  pile,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  remains,  of  venerable  magnificeAce.  The 
walls  are  ornamented  with  falfe  round  arches, 
interfe^SHng  each  other.  Such  interfedions  form 
a  true  Gothic  -arch ;  and  may  as  probably  haVe 


jbofe^enteredhimfelfa  member  ofthe  Middle  Ten)-    ^iven  rife  to  that  mode  as  the  arched  (hades  of 


Jle.    Afterthe  regular  fteps  had  been  taken,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  17 74*  and  his  proficiency 
in  the  ftudyof  the  law  afforded  promifing  hopes 
'  that  he  might  thake  a  dlftingt^fhed  figure  in  that 
|)rofe(lion.   His  fedentary  courfe  of  life  had,  how- 
over,  by  this  time  injured  his  health;    Early  in 
i|77,  afi  ahfcefs  formed  Jn  his  fide,  of  which, 
after  a  few  days  illnefe,  he  died.    He  was  the  au- 
thor of  fix  plays  befides  that  above  mentioned. 
:     KELLYSBUllGH,  a  toWnftip  of  Vermont  tn 
Chcttenden  counfy,  on  a  branch  of  the  MoiUe. 
KELLYSTOWN,  a  town  in  Carlow,  Irelandj 
KELMO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Gothland. 
^(  I.)  *  KELP. «./  A  fait  produced  from  calcined 


ii venues.  The  fleeple  of  the  church-is  a  vaft  tower. 
This  houfe  was  fonnded  by  David  I.  v^en  earl  of 

•Cttmberhind.  He  firft  placed  h  at  Selkirk,  then 
removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and  finaljy,  when  he 
came  to  thetrotrh,  fixed  it  here  in  th8.  Its  re- 
venues, were  in  money  about  aoopl.' Scots  a  year. 

•The  abbot  was  allowed  to  wear  a  mitre  and  pon- 
tifical robes  i  to  be  exempt  from  (piicopal  jurif- 
didtion,  and  to  be  prefent  at  all  general  councils. 

-The  environs  of  Kelfo  are  very -fine:  the  lands 

^confift  of  gentle  rifings,*  inclofcd  with  hedges,  and 
extremely  fertile;  From  tBe  Chalkhettgh-  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  forks  of  the  rtvers,  Roxburgh  hill,  Sir 
John  Douglas's  elegant  feat,  and  at  a  diftance 


fea-weed. — In  making  alum,  the  workmen  tife  the  'FleOrus;  and  frdm  Pinnacle  hll!  is  ffeen  a  vaft  ex- 


aihes  of  a  fe;i-weed  called  ktlp  and  urine.  BoyU^ 
(3.) Kelp,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  t^rm  ufed  for  a 
'  fort  of  potafhes  made  ufe  of  in  'many  of  the  glafs 
works,  particularly  for  the  green  glafs.  It  is  the 
rtlciqed  alhes  of  a  plant  called  by  the  fame  name; 
and  in  fome  places  of  fea  thongs,  a  fort  of  thick- 
leaved  fucus,  or  fea  wrack.  See  Fucvs.  The 
procefs  of  making  it  is  this:  The  rocks,  which  afe 
dry  at  low  water,  are  the  beds  of  great  quantities 
of  fea-weed ;  which  is  cut,'  carried  to  the  beach, 
and  dried;  and  a  hoUow  is  dug  in* the  ground 
three  or  4  feet  wide;  round  its  margin  is  laid  a 
row  of  fiones,  on  which  the  fea-weed  ts  placed, 
and  fet  on  fire  within  ;  and  quantities  of  this  fiiel 
being  continually  heaped  upon  the  circle,  there  is 
in  the  centre  a  perpetual  flame,  from  which  a  li- 
quid like  mehed  metal  drops  intonhe  hollow  be- 
neath :  when  it  is  full,  as  it  commonly  is  ere  the 
clofe  of  day,  all  heterogeneous  matter  being  re- 


tent  of  country,  highly  cultivated,  watered  by  the 
Tweed,  well  wooded  on  each  margin.  Thefe 
borderers  ventured  on  cultivation  much  earlier 
than  thofe  on  the  W.  and  E.  and  have  made  gnpat 
progrris  in  every  fpecies  of  rural  economy.  Tur- 
nips and  cabbages  for  the  ufe  of  cattle  cover  many 
large  tracts;  and  potatoes  appear  if)  vaft  fields. 
Much  wheat  is  raiKd  in  the  neighbourhood,  part 
of  which  is  fent  up  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  part  m- 
to  England.  The  fleeces  are  very  fine.  The 
wool  is  fent  into  Yorkihire,  to  Linlithgow,  or  in- 
to  Aberd^ihife,  for  the.  ftocking  manufa^ure; 
and  fome  is  woven  here  into  a  doth  called  plam^ 
and  fold  into  England  to  be  drefled.  Here  is  alfo  a 
confiderable  manufadture  of  white  lather,  chief- 
ly fent  to  Edinburgh.  The  population  In  1791, 
flated;  by,Dr  Douglas  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sin* 
Clair,  was  3557.  At  Kelfb  there  was  a  fine  flonc 
bridge  of  fix  arches  over  the  Tweed  near  its  con- 


moved,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron  rakes,  and  "fluence  with  the  Teviot ;  which  was  carried  away 
brought  to  an  uniform  confiftencein  a  ftate  of  fu«    by  a  flood  in  1798';.  but  bai  been  fince  rebuilt. 


fion.  When  cool,  it  confolidates  into  a  heavy 
dark-coloured  alkaline  fubftance,  which^ndergoes 
'  in  the  glafs  houfes  a  fpcond  vitrification,  and  af- 
fumes  a  pcrfeft  tranfparency.  Ste  Gliss,  N° 
IV.  $  t,  4;  and  Glass-making. 

KELSAL,  a  town  of  Chefh.  6  m.  E;  of  Chefter. 

(t.)  KELSO,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Rox- 
burghfhire,  pf  an  irregular  triangular  figure  4^  m. 
long  from  N,  to  S.  and  4^  broad  from  E.  to  W. 
containing  about  5500  acr^  >;,  and  comprehending 
the  3  ancient  pariihes  oi  KAfot  Max<u)elK  and.& 
James's.  The  foil  is  p'^-'y  a  deep  rich  blaci; 
loam,  which  prodvcct'  early  and  hminant  crops; 


There  are  two  fairs  and  a  weekly  market,  be- 
fides x%  high  market*>days  in  the  year.  Kelfo  is 
so  mites  W.  of  Berwick,  and  156 'NNW.  of  Lon- 
tJon.    Lon.  r.  so.  W.    Lat.  $$*  38.  N. 

♦  KELSON.  «./ [more  property  it«^.]  The 
wood  next  the  keel.  We  have  added  clofe  pillars 
in  the  rcyal  ihips,  wMch  being  fattened  from  the 
keifoH  to  the  beams  of  the  feconddeck,  keep  tbeia 
from  fettling  or  giving  way.  Ralagb* 

KELSTERBACH^  a  town   ot  Qermany,  io 
He/l'tsDarm(tadt,  10  miles  N.  of  DarmfUdt. 
KE r.TAN,  a  town  of  Thibet,  40  m.  E.  of  LafTa. 

•  KELTER.  n,  /.  [He  ia  not  io  keiten  that  is, 

he 
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^,  Dknilh. 
•4W  .1'..  ^Z'-.- 


be.  jj  not  tpady';  £rotn  i»/3ff^,  to  gird,  D 

tbe-parifh  ^'hhamyhtitikh'ilM  oiDtyM^  ah 
the  W.  and  joins  t^e  Teith  «t  CamblifftlidteT'i 
mile^.ofCaUandct.  ^ '"^•'  '  -l  .v./(  ^j 
*  KBLTCm,  a- (ikrifliWkf  ^citlafKb'^  iifi  ItWxhid- 
br1gliii&ire»  iSintleft1oni^and'3  br Oad^  coiifl!Ht%'<^ 
the  UDitei^  (Mtrifblnr  of  K^hottf,  GMimi  «ttd  Grkcor^ 
-mockt  and'cootainin^  An  'area  df  hMiit  95^00  f^iare 
acres.  :Tht!  (flHJ&^  W.^  Attd'thlttbriousl^  the  feH 
19  partly Jt  fitK^  kiihi^^tly'«<deep  waterf  ttll^ 
prodacing  hizuriant  crppf  of  oats,  barl^^^«i4fet«i 
rye,  peM»  ,beans,;  ^ilbtatDiWi  'tatiifpf,  rye-graf9« 
•and  cloverJ  'The'ipdifiitilafiony  fri'i79i,  .'ftat^t  by 
the  Rer.  Tbomaa  Hallida^r^  iii  Mft  rt^rt'to  Sir  J. 
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and  conlift  of  almoft  all  the  varieties  of  foil.  The 
climate' is  healthfUh"  Th)r  pc^uiaftion^  is  tj^vi 
ftatedb^'the  Rev.  J.  li^Donaldy  in  his  report  to 
Sir^J.^inckuTf'was  588,  aad  had  inereafed  t6S 
fince  17 SS'  '^^  number  of  horfes  was  i:M»of 
fm'&e'^  and  of*  bUok' catUe  439.  i  In  l7ia»  a 
leid  h^ewas  difednmditi  k,  and  partly  wrought 
til^  ftet>t  by  roeks»  aftei*  procuring  a  tdns  of  lead* 
'-  KEMBS;  a  ohain  of  MHs  in  AberdecnOiire* 
-''  t'O^^'^^^'^t  ^  river  in  Sbropihire.  * 
-'?(i;')KE>MLsry9iriVetnDf  Wales»  in  DenbighQu 
v'iK£MNAY»a'parifli  of' Scotland,  in  Aberdeen* 
-ihlre^  fo  named  fro^  tb^  Kembs,  which  are  Mrt« 
lyin'St;  It  is  14  Rliles  from  Aberdeen ;  is  about 
'4i  miles  long»  and  abroad.  Theclimafe  ia 
tealthfiil.    The  foU.  is.tioftly  a  light  and  ftony 


Sinclair,  was .1^^  andbsM/mtfeafed  ^99,  finoe    ^ouM,  ob  fand.    Halbandry  is  but  little  in^)rc« 


>755- .  Th^  hirmbcr  of  hOrfes  was-above  390;  of 
flieep^  iooo;  and  of  blacltt^ei,  itxxL 

KELTdiivf^rLL,  or  Rlt^ltHousrV'U'lrilUlge  in 
the  SW.  pspt  of  the  above  parifh,  feated  on  an 
eminence;'  wbicN^  bolides  a'#'d«fk)f  a^ark^-for 
black  cattle,  hi  pd.  l!f(Pf.  ktid  ikt,  hiklidLannuil 
borfefair  ih  Junc'dl'  S.  t^eckofled  the  largeft  in 
Scotland.-  It  is  freqfuented'  by  ^ft  nunhbth-s  Of 
horfe-dealers  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Che  £. 
S.  and  W.  of  Scotland. 

K£LV ATI,  a  ic^nt  of  Perfia,  in  Far(tftan.    * 

KELVEDON,  a  town  of  England  in  Efltic. 

(i.)  iSXLVW,,a  river  of  Scotland,  ki  LatiafV- 
fli^re,  which  ri&k  in  theparifli  of  kilfkfa,  in  S¥h<. 
lingfhtre,'  and  fbrnserly  runf  W.  4  mnesf  in  a  fer- 
pentine-cDurfe,  through  a  valley,  wMeh-tt  often 
Overflowed  and  did  much  damage,  but  is  rio^  iDOn^ 


'Ved.^'-  Ba^Ieyf  ojUs,  and  potatoes,  ai^  the  chief 

SroduoK^.  The  tpbpulatidn,  in  X79a,  ftated  b)"  the 
ev;  Rmick  MitcbelUin  bis  report- to  Sir  J.  Sin^ 
dair,  was  6i't,  and  had  decreafed  ^i,  fince  X755* 

KBMMOO,  a  city  of  .Africa,  the  capiui  of 
Kaarta.  Mr  Fadk.-was  .gradoufly  received  by 
the  kiiig,>whb  gave  him  a  guard  to  Jarra^  a  froc* 
tterlowuof  Lcdamar;  but.being  then  engaged 
Iff  a  w'a(r  with'  the  kingi  :of  fiambtrra,  could  pra- 
ted tfiiti  oo/farthet.  KemmOo  is  placM  by  Ma^ 
jor  Rennel  in  Loti.  7.  mi.  W.    Lat;  14. 15.  N. 

'KEMNITZ,  a  tovm  and  river  in  Silefia. 

KfMP,  or  ia.tdwnof  Gerihany,  in  the  late 
.  KflZMBEtf,  Velediorate  of  Cologne;  sow  an- 
Mexed'tothe  French  republic,  and  included  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Roer;  feated  oo  the  Niers:  15  miles 
•Ns;  '^  iRuremond,  and  30  NW.  of  Cologne. 


fined  in-aftrsight  artificial 'ibhanneH  ^ti^ftysally    Lon.  6.:30•£•^  L4t.51.LxJ.  N*:' 

planned  in  1700,  by  Sir  Arch.' iBdmonftohe,' arid        »^«»'«»«  '^^ -  ^-— - 

fiQce  executod,  ,to  the  threat  benefit  Of  the  adja^ 
cent  grounds.  It  afterwaMs  rpns  W.  through 
the  S.  part  of  the  parifh  of  N^w-Kilpafrick,  where 
it  pafies  under  the  aqueduA  bridge  of  the  OrMft 
Canal  (fee  Caiial,  N^  '9:)^  which  is  350^  feet 
longf  59  broad,  -  and  59  in  height  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  Kelvtn;  its  4  arches  being  eacb  5t3'fbet 
wide,  and  37  hij^l.  A-fter  tnmihg  a  great  town- 
ber  of  mills,  it  IkWs '  into  the  Clyde,  at  the  Tmy^ 
in  the  parifii  of  Gov^n..  Ui  bank#^  exhibit  a  beau- 
tiful variety  of  landfca^esy-'and  in-  fonAe  places  ^re 
entirely  cohered  vrjtb' Wood  on  both  fides.  •'  •  • 

(«.)  KSLViM ,  k-  river' of  Ireland,^in'Derry.  »•     • 

KELWESTOI^,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire.  • 

KELYN,  knSfkftf  Wales,  which  r^ns  tuio  the 
Dee,  in  Bfleriom^lrihii^.  •** 

KEMAC,  a  celebrated  foil  of  Afia,  '17  miles 
from  Arcett^iiv  on  th^c^otifiBes  of  NatOliaj'ftat- 
edou'thejEupbrates.     '»'?!' 

Gerpanr  now  written,  fterhaps  lefs^toperiy,  io 

ctmb:\  TofepartteOfe'^MettlMi^iby'ddeutkiilsf- 

ted  inftmmcntv— '  '    '»"  •   .  •  >.  ^  •'    •  .: ."    ^' 

Yet  are  the  men- tti6He»10olbfHutf  they,  ^  • 

More^m^Vandbflfth^d.         '       BenJdbrtfi^. 

Andthen  tiiou  im^y,thet«(»tesoii  thy  theeli. 

VI         -.'■'  '••  '  "  '■'  ''"•     Driit^. 

'    KEMBAdK;  a  pariOiof  Sootlaod,  in  FifeAire, 

Ainrles  long*  fittMft  E. ^o  W.  and^ooe  bn>afd>'4^ 

miles  W.  of  S^  Anire^^s  'On  tbi^  E.  ahd  within 

lialf  a  mile  of  Cupar  dn4ibe  W^    It  conUiUS  x«5o 

acres,  whereof  1500  %te>aibley  terabit  fehile, 

TouSlirfWTiL 


KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  a  pious  and  leafhed  r&. 
gulir  canon,  boifii'«t  tHe  viUagcf  of  Kemp,,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Colore,,  in  i^g^oz  itom  which  be  took 
fats  hame.  Me  ftvdied  at  J>eventer,  in  the  oom- 
muofty  of'lpoor  ftholara-eftaUifhed  by  Gerard 
Groot;  where  be 'made  great  -pragreia  iu  the  icU 
ences.  In  1399^  he  entered  tbe  monaftery  of  the 
itBgdlar  canons '«f  Mterot  St  Agnes,  near  Zvtpll, 
'bf  v^lrich  his  brother  was  prior.  ThomAs  a.Kem- 
'^is  tbeievdiftingvifliedbiinfelf  by'faifl  Miincnt  pie* 
ty,  his  refped  for  his  fuperiors,  his  charity  to  hia 
•brother  ccobbsi  Sic,  fit  died  in  *  147  s,  iged  70. 
•The  befteditioBS  of  •  hia  #orltB^  Icdiich  oonflft  of 
.fermoBS,  fpiritualtnatlfiea^and  lives  of  boty  men, 
iarci'thofii  of  l^ris'i&:'x649,  ^nd  of' Antwerp  in 
'I4d7.  The  fiunons<  book-JD^^/iitfte/Mi^  Chrf^i^ 
•whi^  bai  been  traaflated  into  ataioft  all  langoa- 
g«k,  bai^  beeni  fi^und  prihted  undeii'the  name 
of  Gerfofiy  has  been,  on  this  aacounti- as  well  oa 
^n  the  credit  of  fome  MSS..  fin<e.^cribed  ta  the 
abbot  Gerfon.  This  occafioned  a  violent  difpule 
•between  the  caiiaiift  «f  St  Aogtiftiue  and  the  Be« 
aiedi^nes;^"-  '  <\  ■■.     •  .:»o,.;  -  \.  .; ....;.".. 

KEMPS,  a  town  of  Virginia. 
.:  (rO  KEMPTEN,. a. territory  in  the  drdii  of 
Suabia,  between  the  bilhOpric  of  Augibuvg  and 
tChe  baf<|ny  of  WaibUi^  It  irabout  4?  rttitesldng 
«nd  4'7  broad;  and  has  no  confiderable place  but 
the  imperial  towns  of  fiBA^raN  (N^  a.)  ana 

(a;)  KiESifTEw;  a  town*  in  the  tenitbry  Of  the 

abbot  of  KvM»i*BM^('N^.  t;)  wha*  ia  a  prince  of 

cfie  empire,  and  hat  a  voice  in  the  diet.    The  in* 

K  n  a  babitaiitff 


KEN 


habitants  are  Proteftaati ;  ancf  it  haa  been  ferenil 
times  taken»  but  has  always  recovered  its  liberty; 
It  18  ieated  oo  the  lUer.  LMr^  lOb  35.  E.  Lst. 
47-47.N.  

(].)  KEN,  Tberiiiasy  an  emin^t  Engfjfli  biAop 
ki  the  17th  centtrry,  who  was  ired  at  Wincbefter 
fchool,  whence  be  went  to  Oxford ;  and  in.i66f 
was  made  a  prebend  of  Wincbefter.  In  i6/5»  the 
year  of  the  jubilee,  he  travelled  to  Rome ;  and  re- 
turned mdnr  confirmed  of  the  parity  of  tKe  ,re- 
fbrmed  reUgion  than  ever.  He  wais  aK>ohktcd  by 
king  Charfes  IL  to  attend  lord  Xfeftmooih  at  the 
demoliihing  of  Tangier ;  and  at  his  return  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  kingi  as  he  waa  foiae  time 
after  to  the  princefs  of  Onnge.  In  16^5  he  waa 
confecrated  Bp.  of  Hath  and  Wells.  The  month 
following  he' attended  king  Chatlvs.  Il^  at  hii 
death*  for  three  whole  days  and  nights.  In  Jame^ 
lld*8  jeign  he  zealoufly  oppofed  the  progrefa  of 
Popery;  and  in  Jnne  j6S8»  he,  with  5  other  bfr' 
Ihops,  and  the  Abp.  of  Cantetburt',  was  cottiltiit-* 
ted  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  lubfcrt- 
bing  a  petition  to  his  majefty  againft  the  declart* 
tioa  or  indulgence.  Upon  Che  Jtevdlutkin,  how- 
ever, he  lefufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  Jt.  Williaoft 
and  Q.  Mary,  on  which  account  he  was  deprived 
of  his  bifhopric.  Q«  Anne  beftoWed  -on  him  a 
yearly  penfion  of  looL  to  his  death  hk  1710.  He 
pubKlhed  feveral  pions  booka<.  His  charity:ii^a* 
£0  great,  that  wh^  hewaaBp..of  Batft  and  WtUs, 
having  received  a  fine  of  4000 1.  he  gave  a'  gteat 
.part  of  it  to  the  French  Prateftants« :     :   .    . 

(1.)  Kbn,  in  geography,  a  town  of  HindocAan, 


(4/56    i 


^-•'i  w 

.^•J. 


—When  we  tonfider  the  regions  We  Rafe  to  tbiai; 
that -what  lies  within  our  i^  is  but  ^  fiiall  part  of 
the  uaivcrfe,  we  (baU  4i(cbver  an  huge  abyfs  of 
Ignorant*    JUf^. .      i     ■     • 

(7.)  Kem,  Loch.  SeeN^i.  , 
f  *^  Xjf  Kb*.'  <ie*  «*-  [r«(|imjSMp-:  l^em^mf  I>utcb, 
jto>now.]  :  a*  To  fee  a|  a^diftaace;  to  deicry.-- 
.  f  At  once,  as  j&r  as  angels.  Ar9,  be.vifESWs  . 
'  •  The  difnikal  Ikuation,  wafte  and  wild^  MiltoiL 
—The  neict  day  about  evenins  we  (aw^  withUi  a 
f^tmk^  thick  clouds,  wtuclj^i^  put  ua  in  fomc 

If  thou  /i^'Jfratn  far, 

An^Qtlg.  the  Pleiada»  a^  new  kindled  ftar.   Dryd, 

Wellfii  then  tinom  a£ar»,  .:    Addtfin. 

%,  To  know.  xObfoletiie.—    . 

,  .  Tis  he,  I  im  thftAUinner  of  &iii  gait.     Shek. 

Kow^laio  i  km  whence  love  his  nik  begun: 

Sure  hejif^as  Votn  fome  bloody  butofaer^sfon. 
.  .      .       .  ,;  Gflf. 

KEKAtf  a{^tpwn  6f  £gypt«  anciently  called  Co- 
•n<^Mii4^^?s  V^.  of  Pqpdera.    It  has  a  manu- 
facture of  earthen  ware,  andthe-karavans  fiog\M 
it.    Lon.  49-  40.  £•  of  Ferro*   JUt.  a6.  a.  N. 
/  KENAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Longford. 

KENANUS.    SeeKELVs^N^i* 

KENCHEarfiRx  an  ancient  town  of  England, 
in  Itjerefordfliire,  which  Cambden  fuppofes  to  have 
\i!^  Xht  4ri€onium  ef  A^ntonihus,  apd  out  of  the 
rutn^  of  which  H^afiFORD  waa  built. 

KBX^DAX»  2  town  of  Weftoicceland,  feated  to 
a  valley,  synong  bills,  on^the  WTfide  of  the  Ken, 
over  .which  there' are  two  Hone  bridges,  and  one 


in  Moultan,  on  the  E.lide  of  the  Indus,  io»  miks  id€  wP9<1»  ^hich  Wads  to  the  caAie,  now  in  ruin$. 


^.dfMoultan. 

(3.)  Kin,  a  river  of  Jgngland*  iii  Devonfiih^ 
which  runs  into  the  Ex,  below  Exeter.  ;• 

(4.)  Kkm,  or  KaH,  \  river  jdf  Weftmoreland, 
Which  fk>ws  by  Eendal,.andiklls  into  the. iimdy 
wa(h  of  Lancafhire,  called  Mmtcmnhe.  Bay,  It 
lias  a  catataa  near  its  mouth,  which  readers  it  i»- 
idapabte  of  navigation^  ib  that  the  village  of  Mtb- 
TKORF,  fituiated  on  a  little  creek  near  its  mouth. 


•I^js.a  large  handfome  place;  and  has  two  .long 
Areets,  crofiing  each  other.  The  inhabiliants  have 
carried  on  the.  cotton  and  woollen  noanufadory 
ever  fince  the  roign  tai  Edward  HI.  and  laws  were 
«n4^ted  for  regulating  Kendal  cloths  as  eariy  as 
Richard  IL  and  Henry  IV,  It  is  alio  famous  fof 
the  man'ufadory  of  cottons,  druggets,  iem^  hats, 
worfted  and  yarn  ftockingst  ko^  ^.  Elizabeth 
incorporated  it  with  aldeiftnen  a^d  burgefles;  and 


and  the  o^  port  of  Weftmorelandy  ia  capable  of    king  James  L  with  a  mayor,  recorder^  town-derk, 


lecenring  very  fouiH  vefiels  only, 
.  (5.)  Kbn,  a  river  of  Scotland^  wfaieh^  defcend- 
inf  from  the  mountain*  in  the  N.  of  Kircodbright- 
ibilne,  flows  in  a  S-direa^on  to  'New  Galloway, 
Below  which  it'  expands  into  a  fine  lake,  caUcd 
X«ocH  Kbn,  about  4  miles  long  and  one  broadif 
after  which  it  joins  the  Dee^and  thctt  uDtted.vtr*. 
ters  fall,  into  the  iriih  fea  at  Kitkcudhri^  .See 

BBS,  NP  4^.    . 

(6.) «  ISjtn^n./,  Ifrom  the  verb.]  View:  reach 
<rf%ht^'-       .,..-.  ,...;;  .^;. 

LoK  within  a  idi  our  armiLliea.       ..    Sbak. 


xa  aldermen,  44  burgi^es  or  common  council- 
•ment  and  a  attorneys^  Tbere  ^u^  7  companies, 
viz.  mercers,  n^eennen,  q^r^V^''^^^  Stovers,  tan- 
ners, .tailors,  and  pewfejrers*.  it  has  an  deg^nt 
town-hall  and  a  court  ofconfcjence,  for  debts  uo- 
-der  4oSs  It  has  a  Urge  l^utiful  church,  w^ich 
ftands  on  the  other  fide  of  the  brook  called  Blmd- 
^kt  out  of  the  liberty  oi  the  town  :  a  large  and 
JMli|dfome.butV}i9ga.|L|l0:.feet  long  and ^ broad, 
with  5  ailes,  each  parted  by  a  r^w  of  g  pillan, 
^nd  a  firpM.  f^Vi^re  ileeple^  Near  it  is.  Abbot's- 
ha^l,  the  mbdence  of  ^  abbot  when  this  church 


thee, 
Tboi>  wtfft  without  a  ktn. .  'a:  .. 

The:heiftifpheix!4>f  haifth,  in  clearfdbilai. 
Stretched  .out  to  tii^  amplea  ^ea 


When  from  the  mouutain  top  Pilaaso  ihew'd   4^1qiK^  Io  ^:.abbey;<^ilblved.b]r  Henry  Vll). 

In  ti^St  a  new  ctiapel  was  erected  in  the  middle 
,  Shak*  of  the-  tow%'  «pd  i^  ohapels  o£  eaSe  belong  to  it. 
.Tb^  difleiitefs  and  Queues  have  meetiag-hoafes. 
Here  is  a  fn^  gN^raar^chool  weil  endowed;  aod 
a  charity  fchool  for  xo  boys  and  16  girls,  wha  are 
.ck»thed  as  well  aatanght..  Eaftyrard  of  the  town, 
on  Sbeoppofite  fide  of  tfaaxqrfr,oi|^  hill,  whence  ia 
iainepfofpea,  i^and  ihttg6U4M9<^a^^^fti«>.Fbc^><> 
^a»  bom  Catharine  P91T94  the.  6tfar  wife  pf  Henry 
VUL    By  the  lata^JMw^  nav^atton^  it.has  com- 


i*y^ 


.  amplea  ^ea^h .  of 'pio(peft 

.iT  Ue:fton.. 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  itand*.  MIton. 

':  :6oaftifig:tbey(ket>tthe*land  within  their  ken^ 

And:  knew,  thdvnorth  biH'when  Ihe  pole-ftar 

.    Llhone.    :  •♦  •       •:  •  r  ^m  i.rr        Drydttim 


It    E    N  I    ^1   )  ^    E    N  • 

'iR«nica$OB  with  the  men-Meiryy  Dee,  ^bble»    phyiicfon  of  the  iSth  cept^iy^-who  refided  iefe- 
Oufr,  Tintf  0ar«in9ti^<8c;;rarD,  HuiMber^  nil  you-s  at  Smyxaa*.  He  made  a  valuable  oollcc- 

Anm»  te»' which  ftfV^lfMH  vidfidiDg  its  wind^    "' '  '-'' ^    ' 

ingv  above  500  mm  i»  the  oounties  oi  Lincolo^ 
KoHiocham,  Yfirfc»liaivafter,:Cbeftfr,~  Staffardi 
WAnvk:h»  Leice<|i9>  |>i<i|fd»  Worcefter,  So^.  This 
IcfltoMOtthe^ane^V^tbit  paM  of  tbe  county; 
^Uedthe  k^w^.^K^fiMf  are  held  bthis^owtta 
and  there  h  aLiidty  gi!fe»t-«isutet  on  Saturday,  f(* 
all  iundA  of  prerrifionh^od  woolieD  yarn.  It  has 
£itny  May  j6»  and  N^^^t  :««d  between  them  a 
great  market  for  black  cat;tle  every  fortnight.  .The 
rifer,  wldidi  raii6:h^f  fray^hiroUgh  the  tbjitra  jo  a 
tony^ohannelf  hbonifidl' with t^rtnit  and  ialmon* 

KENDRlCK'smANO,  anijtand  ofiAmerica, 
which  foroM  th«*WV  f^  of  Koo^a  Sottnd. 
'  KENHBECK^  2  river  of'  the  United  Stafte$t 
whiGbt  rifet  in  the  N%>^part  0^  the  diftria  of 
Main ;  and  Bowhig^iii'ji^rdiredioo,  falls  inti^  the 
Atbntie,  betwfeeailhe  Wys  gfCafcoand  Penobfcott 

K£N£Ti^MD]^lr,r  a  pirilh  of  ^^cotlattd,  in 
Aberdeeoibire^  6  miles  long  from  £.  to  W*  and  j^ 
broads  CQhMMnghiM^ts^oCfS^Otsacr^S.  It  is  6 
miles  from  HmUdY^MlkyM^fnoKiJbginff.  Tbe*  hVu 
mate  ir  heakMql;;'Mtfc6>i^.tra  light  199m.  "fiKi 
very  fertile  tftoduritgrgmd  C9ops  of  oati^  hxr* 
Uff  tuiwips,  9qd  pototDes^T  Servitudes  fttU  njt^yl 
improveopentsk  .The  pQt>itl«tto»  in  1 79^  Aated  by 
the  Eer.  G.  J^omldfonih 'hit  report  to  ^ir  ],S'mf 
cUir,  wasS^Qy  and)  h»d  .ipcreafed  39-fince  1751^ 
There  ahe  .quacne^xif  juarble*  free-ftone»  Itiiie* 
ixncpUiA  marU.aodLs  mioeral  brings  in  thepBr 
rifciL  ..-v^    •  ...:-  r.:  •      ■  -  .•     t 

.  KENHAWAX*    See  IUvhawav. 

KENUS.    SeeK£iti<#«N^:|. 

(i.)  KSVHAA£,;ft titer  of  Iieland,  in  the  8W. 
part  of^Ketty  county*. whicb. is  po  miles  long, 
and  esteods  to  3  in  bmtdth  before  it  lails  into  the 
Atlantic^      .*.;..:•.• 

(s.)  Kbnm AiGj  a  town  pf  Ireland,  at  themouth 
of  tbe^nver  U9^f .J^oiAmiks Svof  Killameyi  Lon^ 
9  57- W.    Lat«isa.4Q«.N*i  :.         , 

(i.>KENMdR£rlGael:  Cemt-mort^  i  %.  Creaf 
Htad^l  a  pariih  of  Perthlhtre)  in  Breadalbin^  fp 
named  froln  a  headland. that  i>rofe^sinti>  Loch 
Tay,  on  which  the  chUcehL.«flBd  village  lland«  It 
is. 8  nsilrs  tong  in  a  d\n&,  line  from  £.  to  W.  aiul 
7  broad ;  but  fome  parts  of  it  are  no  leis  than  a8 
miles  diftant  from  the  church.  The  foil  is  p^rtV 
loam,  partly  light  mofs*  patBf  barley,  peafe^ 
beans,  potatoes,  and-flax,  are  the  produce*    The 

old  fyftem  of  biffb^nory  prevailed  in  X795«  The  are  waflied  they  mav  foon  be  dry*  If  water  ihuuld 
populattoo  at  that  periodf  iUted  by  the  Key.  Co^  remain  through  any  fault  in  the  ifoor,  it  muft  be 
lin  M'yeSDf  in  bis  report  to  Sir  }..SincIair|  wa«    carefully  mopped  up ;  for  damps  are  always  very 


tion  of  coins  and  pi^iM^a :  and  publiihed  a  Oif« 
iMatioD  OQ  the  Cpins  of  Caraufius»  which  prodor 
oed  a  cootroverfy  between  him  and  Dr  SUikely* 
He  died  in  1760* 

.  (i.)  ♦  KPWEL-  a.  /.  [dfenU,  Fr  ]  i.  A  cot 
for  dogs.-^A  dog»  ftire,  if  he  Could  fpeak,  had 
wit  enough  to  defcribe  iiis  kewui,    Sidney,^- 

fwm  forth  theimnv/  of  thy  womb  bath  crept 
.  :  A  heU4K)und,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death. 

ShaA. 
7t-The  feditious  remgin  within  their  ftatioo,  which, 
by  reafoB  of  the  naftinels  of  the  beaftly  multitude, 
might  be  more  fitly  termed  a  iaatei  than  a  camp. 
Ikufwmrdm    a.  A  number  of  dogs  kept  }n  a  ken* 

.  ,    A  liUle  herd  of  England's  timVous  deer, 
..  Maz^d  with  a  yelping  Junncl  of  Frenjch  curs* 

Shak^ 
3*  The  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other  beaft.  4.  [Kenneip 
Dutch ;  ibenalt  French  ;  canalUt  Latin.]  Th/e 
water-courfe  of  a  ftreet.— Bad  humours  gather  to 
a  bile ;  or,  as  divers  ketmeU  flow  to  one  fink,  fo  in 
ibort  time  their  nuncdbers  increafed.  Hajwardr-^ 
He  always  came  in  fo  dirty,  as  if  he  had  been 
dragged  through  the  JkomeJ  at  a  boarding  fchool^ 

<i.)  Kbm^bi;  is  9lib  ufed  for  a  puddle. 
•{3.)  A  KxNNfiL,  (J  I,  ^y:  I.)  for  hounds, 
ft^ji^ld  be  fituated  on  an  eminence;  its  front  ought 
t»  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  courts  round  it  ought 
t9  M  wide  and  airy,,  to  admit  the  fun-beams  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  It  (hould  be  neat  without, 
aftd  clean  withhi ;  and  near  the  matter's  •houfe. 
T.wo.keni^els,  in  Mr  Beckford's  opinion,  are  ncr 
ceflary.  to  the  well-being  of  hounds:  "  When 
there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  feldom  fweet.'* 
When  the  feeder  firft  comes  to  the  kennel  in  a 
morning,  he  flioiild  let  out  the  hounds  into  the 
outer  court  f  and  in  bad  weather,  (hould  open 
the  door  of  the  hunting  kennel  (that  in  which  the 
hounds  dcfigned  to  hunt  next  dny  are  kept),  left 
want  of  reft  iliould  incline  them  to  go  into  it« 
The  lodging  rooin  ibouSd  then  be  cleaned  out, 
the  doors. and  window^  of  it  opened,  the  litter 
ihaken  up,  and  the  kenne)  made  fweet  and  clean 
before,  tfie  hounds  return  to  it  again. — ^The  floor 
of  each  .lodging  rpom  ihould  be  bnfiked,  and  flo- 
ped  od  both  fides  to  run  to  ^e  centre,  with  a 
gutter  left  to  carry  off  the  watjir,  that  when  they 


3463,  and  had  increafed  396  fince  ijsS'  The 
number  of  horfes  was  916  ;  of  ibeepi  ix«4So ;  and 
of  black  cattle,  303^. 

(sO  ICBHQiORfi,  a  vtUage  ia  the  above  Q^riib 
(fiee  N'^  X.),  feated  on  a  headland  of  I^ocb  Jbj, 
Lon.  I.  o.  W,  of  Edjn,    Lat.  56'  o''  38"  N". 

(i.)  KENNEDY,  Jamee.  Abp.  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  chancellor  of  jScQtk^nd,  was  the  ton  of  Sir 
W.  Kennedy,  by  Afargaret  6tuart|  daughter  of 
king  Robert  III*  He  w^s  horn  in  1404,  and  was 
a  great  encoorager  of  le^miqg.  He  founded  the 
college  of  S^  Mary,  in  the  (Joiverfity  of  St  Andrews, 
and  diedin  1474,  aged  68. 

(i.)  ^XNHi^y,  JohDi  M.  D.  a  lei^ned  Septs 


prejudicial.  The  kennel  pught  to  h<|ve  3  doors; 
iwo  in  the  front  and  one  in  the  back ;  the  laft  to 
iiave  a  lattice  window  in  it,  with  a  wooden  ihut> 
ier»  which  is  conftantly  to  be  kept  doled  when 
the  hounds  are  in,  cjLcept  in  fummer,  when  it 
ihould  be  left  open  all  the  day*  At  the  back  of  the 
kennel  ihonid  be  a  houfe  thatched  and  furzed  up 
on  the  fides,  big  enough  to  contam  at  leaft  a  load 
of  flraw.  Here  ihould  be  a  pit  ready  to  receive 
the  dung,  and  a  gallows  /or  the  flefii.  The  gai^ 
lows  ihould  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  cii^ular 
board  at  the  pofts,  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbs 
•ing  up.  A  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  ken- 
ne^ fliould  be  inclofed  for  fuch  dog  liorfes  as  may 
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y^  brought  aTive ;  it  being  fometimes  danger  out 
to  tiirn  them  ouf  where  other  hbrfes  gov  on  ac^ 
<^ottnt  of  thfe  difordar«.Witb  which  they  maybe  ini 
f eftedk  In  Jbme  kennels  »  ftovi  Ui:  ufed  f  but  wb«ro 
thtr  teeder  U  a  good  one,  I^^  Bechford  tbioka  tUf 
a  cDiip  properly  ufied  will  j^ndbr  Che  ftove  ^aiie- 
ee0*ary«  **  I  have  a  little,  hay  rick  ((kys  he)  ifa  the 
grafa-yardt  which  I  think  ia^of  ufeto  keep  the 
hounda  clean  jMd  fine  in  their  cdatSi!  Yotl  will 
frequently  find  them,  nibbing  ttonfelfes  agaihfi^it. 
The  ^ade  of  it  is  alfo  ufefui  to  them  in  fummer. 
If  ticks  at  any  time  be  troubkTome  in  your  Sen* 
vel,  let  the  walls  of  it  be  well  wafhed$  if  that 
ihould  not  deftroy  them«  the  walls:  muft  'then  be 
wbite.waihe^/'  There  ihould  alfo  be  a  ibeam^ 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  even  running 
through  it  if  poifible;  wjth  mofveable  ftagtss  on 
wheels  for.  the  hounds  to  lie  qn.-  The.  foil  4)6^t 
at  all  events  to  be  dry. 

(lOKENNET^  Dr  White,  bilhbpof  Petefbor 
rough,  a  learned  Englifh  writer^  was  bora* at  Do* 
Ter,  Aug.  loth,  1660;  and  bied>at'St  Edmund'^ 
HalU  Oxford;  where  he  foon  diftiaguilhed  hims 
ielf  by  his  tranflations  of  ieveral  books' into  Bo^ 
lifh  and  other  publications.  -  In  i6^s*  hepublifll. 
cd  his  Pflroehial  Atttiquitut*  A  feriiion  preached 
by  him  on  the  30th  of  January  17039  at  Aldgat%^ 
cxpofed  him  to  great  damoin:.  -  It  was  printed 
tinder  the  title  of  A  eon^JJt^naUtnqmrv  into  the 
caufes  of  the  ehfU  *tvan  In  4  fod^  he  piibltflied  bi* 
Cafe  of  Imptopriati^nSf  and:  two  /other  trads'  ed 
the  fame  fubjed.  In  170a*  he  phUifhed  thcf  51I 
volume  of  The  G»mf!eU  nifi^y  ofEnrlemif  tba 
two  former  being  compiled  by  Mr  Ilughes.  Ja 
1 709V  be  publiflied  f<  A  Vindiettioo  of  the  Church 
and  Clergy  of  England  from  fome  late  reproaehct 
rudely  and  unjuftly  ca(t  upoa  them*;  andyA  true 
An^werito  DrrSachevcrel^s  Sermon/'  'When  th6 
great  point^n  Dr  Sachevcrel's  trial,  the  change  of 
the  maoiftry,  was  gained  (and  very  ftrange  ad* 
drelfes.fpere  jnade  4ipoB  it),  there  was  to  be  an 
artful  addrcfs- from  the  bifhop  and  dergf  of  Xioni 
don«  andthey  who  would  sot  fubibribeitwereto 
be  rcpreiintcd  as  enemies  to  'the  cjueen  and  -  the 
minlftry.'  .Dr  Kennet'<ieU  binder -thua  imputationc 
He  was  expofed  to  great  odium'  as  a  loiimsburobk. 
ioan,''OD  Account  of  \a^  condnA;  and- writings. 
In  i7Ts«  heprefented  the  Society  for  propagating 
theGofpel  with  a  gneat  number  ufbooks^  fiiit^bli 
to  their  defign }  publilhed  bt»  BUfJiotbec^  A^Heri' 
uiTue.Primordla^  and  foaadedanwitiqiurian  and 
liiftorioaMibrary  at  Peterborough;  Jn  1715,  he 
publtihed  a.feriqoaV-'cntitM^  The  JVitcberafi  of 
tbeprejeni  Rebellion^  .and  afterwards  Jdirerat  otbcf 
pieces.  In  1717^.  he  was  engaged  in  a  difpute 
with  Dc  William  Nicbolibn,  bifliop  of  Carlide,  rd- 
lating  to  fomc  alteralions  ilLth^  bifliop  Of  Bangor^ 
famous  fv^moa;  ami  diflik.ed.the  proceedings .txf 
the  Convocation  againft.that  bithep. :  Upon  th\: 
death  of  Dr  Cumberland,  Ep.  of  Peterborough,  he 
.was  promoted  to  that. fee,  in  X71S;  whtoh  be  held 
till  his  death,  in  i72£.«  He  was  an  excellent  ph>- 
lologift*  a.go^  pdreaJ-.er,  whether  inEngliih  or 
Latin,  and  well  verfed  in  Xhe*hiftory.2ind  antiqui- 
ties of  England..         .   .  t        . 

(9.)  K£NN£r,  Dr  Bafil,  a  learned  Englifh  wri^ 
ter,  and. brother  to  the  bifliop,  was  born  at  Po£U 
ling  in  Kent,  fn  i6f  4-s  aod  educated  tn  Corpus 
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Gfanfti  ^lege,  'OxIan^'^MUmrHe^loiunie'  fellow. 
Ih'ifo6»  he  WW:  sli>Mri4iiiMb^€o/the'^£ngiHh 
fadory  atLeghoniYwilbK^  he  met  with  gtteit^^ 
po6cion*fsom  tlie»Faplfti»'  aoti  ^kufn  ntel^  from 
tiieilnquifitiomv  >  W  dMW  kffi^'i  He  ittbWh^ 
Z4ves*^f  tbie  Graelf  Mit«;^tft(irR|>mavhAnilqo»^ 
ties^'a-Tolmnb^of  Sernioba  preached' at  Lefchonf) 
A  tsanftation'intD'!&bsMiTofTSi]0iEndDrr»Ty«aiift 
of'itke  law  of  Niitwl>'«&dnMtioi9.  Hewhsa 
man  of«noft  ettih^lary  filXitg^ipMtc^tfj  pkty, 
andmodtfty/  T'/^i-- tr-. -i-rti  (-.O  t  . «.; .-  '. 
I.  (s.)KBNirtT,  lii>Kfet)graphV,'^^ifcrtttJwBichTifef 
among  th«  ehalkrhttlf  hiiVilt«;Qdd  floif«ti»New4 
|mof^in4^rki4ip}benf'irbeicOtiiekMvi||abfe»  and 
belowiKfhioh  it  is  aiJitmenf^el  by  the  Lambam.  R 
theksteebi;al6tig  the  S^  ei^  of  tUe'oounry,  till, 
luraing  i)p  to  Readings  It  olfMleirwith  theThamcic 
F6t>ethaaGeldira(Mtthis^a^c»^  '^i«  ^  '  *  < 
.;  « tlThe  KJ?nnet  f«^iftvftp^lw«wt»'WOown'd/'. 
y>  KEHKETHi  'J:  1h  abdllH  IMiga  ^  of  Scotk. 

h  KUmweOTT,  Dr^Bd^tthln,  nM  known  to 
thd^lMLrtied  wtiMibrt)icdMkM9tor«dStimi  of  the 
Hebi«w'Bibl«,ah<i  oth^  ^ahlSlble^pobKcaiions,  wai 
bom  itf  l7ir»,  ac'^tlieftfitl>>ikvOni»rr;  iirtKTe  his 
fothef  wds^iiarHh^d^h^'^^Sotne  opportDBtttes'of 
«a-ty)f«pitQrem«ii«ftimlt1ili?e^obcuH«dy  foperior 
to  whatrlirs'iithcroodldaird^d  to^^  hinV  fo^ 
inty4^5  *fe<wit>t€r  A-'iPotthidB  the  Reco«ry  of 
the  non^'Mrs  Slir.^Coimehay  imn  |a  ndangeroiis 
IttQdai  wkieb  ^xtotobir  rdbommMde4'  him  to 
thofe  gentlemen  who  fent  him  to  Oxford  and  fiip^ 
ported  himXhere;  "The  paBlicafi^oW  Ine  poem 
was  foon  followed  ^  mk  •coxftributimM'is  pro- 
cbr&i'fbr  him.  the  HdtaatageS' l€  in  ridadenptal 
edudatioki.'  Ib  X744f  h«esx«i«dat(WadhamaaoU 
itt^ei,  ;and  fi^on  4iftidguifiMdblsDfetf ^iii.4b^pdTti- 
cular  branch  of  fludy  in  which  he  afterwaf ds  b6- 
<Jaine':f»  Hniiseat:  ^ '  His  two.*  diflbtattonns,'  On  tU 
^ree of^Lifi^^d  TbiOUotM^ ^/'Ooin emdAbtk 
came  to  a  id  edition  foiady  .as  »j4t,  andTprocu- 
tvdThim  tbr  fiugula)  hoix]iOr.4^Ba'ibachelor'8de' 
gretf>  conferred  on  hinri^r^ft'i  by  the>Uoi«effity,  a 
f^r^befbrethefbitdabla'timew  ^tfiUfibrtatioDs 
«irere;  grttefttfly-'detUcslted^to.'  thofe  'benefedon, 
whofe  liber^tfliad  ot>entd'hiS''way  to  the  Uoi- 
^crftty.r't'He  was  ^fOonrafter  :admittlxl'aieHow  of 
Ezeten  college,  ^and  dtAmgviiied  hitnlblf  by  the 
4>ub^cation  of  fcV^ral  fertodns:  :In  M$^  he-bid 
this'  foundation  oT  that,  ftabbodous  mdoumeat  cf 
^ea^•'ned  induftry,:  which  tttwfc  and  the  learned 
•wilUadmhre,'  when  prejiidioe.  (halt  4>e  filent,  by 
publitfaing.  bis  firft  diir«itation»  Oit^Af  Siede  sftbe 
BnntedHebnmf  7>jc4  >"  which  ho  propofed  to 
«vttthtfow  the  th<<a  prqwuling  notion  of  its  abfolate 
integrity.  The  firft  blow,  indeed,  hr*d  been  ftruck 
^g ;  before,  .by  Capelhn,  «n  ht»  CriHeei  Sacro^ 
.publiflied  after  his  deaith  by  his  fon,  in  1650-^a 
blow  wlifGh  Buitorf,  with»all  his  abilities  and  di- 
^^ieal^ikili;  wasiinable  to  ward  <»r.  ^  (See  Ca- 
'rfiLLus.)>  But  Capcllus  having  ao  opportunity 
of  oooioking  MSS.  thongh-hi«<argtoients  wrre 
•fuppoited  by  the  anthocity  of  the  Samaritan  Pec- 
tateuchy  of  parallel  pafiaget,  and  of  the  aocicat 
,irerliooa».  could  never  abfdlutely  pro^ehis  point. 
Indeed  the  general  opinion  was,; that  diiHebrev 
J^SS.  contained  no,  or  at  moftvery  few- and  trif- 
ling variations  from  the  printed  text:  and  with 
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frfpeA to tbii^nuyitoB Pcptotcoch».iwty difereat  yeart  whoi  it.amount^  to  looo.    I)urin|:  tb? 
c^imtesMireiitef^^     Jhofej.wbD  befid  tht    progpdGl.olnh^  ^VlOfki.  |[;h?  m^W^,  ^^  our  autho* 


liebrew  veri^fftedndeintoM  tkie  Samaritan  aa-oor- 
Tttpt  in  ar«rf>A)aQ(^wbeie  it'<fevi)itcdiMim^ 
•Heb<««r }  aad  Aak  vrbo  belk?ed  the':Uf4»»w  tS» 
fieiiicoiiie^  di^aoc  tiksal^  iJjcSaiVuiintan.Qf  fufi. 
&ieAt  authority:  tacdrre^  it  JBefidei,  jtbe  Si^ 
inatita^  UlelCappeartKl  to  a  vary,  grea^  ^ v^Qtagefi 
for  DO  Bamaritap  llISS...wm  jtbfii  ip^%  >an4  the 
Tieotat«iicli>va8  caodem^ed^thoft  i^orty  wbich 

fht  ratM  to  hasva  (ken.afqribed  to^tbe  iDcoii- 
^(  of  the^editlDiis.  Ja  thia  diifcrtatiiqypy  ttan^ 


was  rewafded  tiy;  acanopry  of  Cbrift-Cburcb^;  H9 
waa  alfoitW(|biitied  to  tbe  ya)ifable  living  of  Myn^ 
teiyote»Jp  ComvalU  m  the  oomifiatipn  qf  the 
Chapter  «f  Biieter»  In  if  7^»  'lie  firft  volume  wi^ 
nibliniedpiand  ill  17^0  the  wMe.was  completed* 
3f  oolir.  weiQdofider  tfeiat  above  6oq  MSS.  were 
collated,,  aad  ^bWtbe-wbol^  ^ork  occupied  io 
lywan  of  Dr  Kenfa^t^'a  UJ?,  it  mufc  be  owae^ 
that  facnd  icfittcifixi  is  ^ore  indebted  to  him  than 
to  amr  fcholar^ptiaiiy  »ge.    W.ilthin  two  year*  of 


ibee^  Dr  Kenuicoct.  prpred»r  that jthm  wejre  jBiany   )iit  ittifh  hofiivm^l^fiymg,  in  PornwalU  fronk 


•Hebreir  MSS.  eztant»  wbicb^tboMgh.  tMjr  bad 

hitherto :  .been  g^raliy  .fimpofed  to  >Mp^  mlk 

•each  other,  ^d  vith^the  fiebie^iteatt  yet  ^pot^ 

jtaiocd  many.andipiportai^tVaflDUafeadingai  and 

-tibat  from  thpfeyaiiooa  aeadingf  c^nfideraUe  a^a- 

thorityi  «a8  darivdd  in  f^pportjof  the  fw^l  aer» 

£oB8.«  Heaniiot}liced;tbeeai<kaGaof.fixlgajaui> 

ian  M6S.  is  Oxford  only*  by  whif^  manyr  cnroia 

in  tb^  printed  €ainaritaa  might  be  .detected »  «nd 

hit attecnptcd to ^oye»  tbat eve^  .fromtiie Samr 

*nian»  as  it-,  wafr  aiaeady  prioledt -nvu>7  ^P4^^ 

is  tbe  HebnelNr  might  iirkdoobtediy' be  co^^M* 

•This  wcofc  fraa  ejppiined  witl^  great  fever^tir  both 
in Biftam abdabirqid/: ;  Iqf  feme 'Idveiga iiakeiiS- 

tief,  the  beUef  qf  tint  Hebft^Verit^v  pn.ita  beiiig 

4ttacl;^  bjr  Gapelhiay  had  bctn  iooiled^o  aa  an 

article  of  /ai^*  ifitp  mijm  Bf^ioHf.  Jbk*  torn.  ii. 

'97.)  An^  ad  booie  tbia.  do^iine  of  the  corjrj^pt 
^ate  of  the  H^ntJff.bM  waa  oppofecit  by  iQomii^ 
and  fiateyiwo  HutciNuafoniaDBs  witb.aa  ;nuch  vio- 
lencetaa  if'tbef  whole  tri^tb  oCfeyeJation  b^d.tf^en 
at  ftake.  -  Tbeiiiexti;^'9r.  4!y<»rflf  lof Pr l^mcott^'s 
life  were  chiefly  lpentfia;feaff<;hing.<QiU.;ind  e^fi- 
mining  Htbnew  MSS.tba«lgb-H^PHn41rirHre.not 
only  to  .preachy  but  to  pub)i<b  Several  opb^^i^il 
iimnons*  jAboultbif  UmotPrKeniicptit  l^^ ^..  ^^, 

me  of  .tbe  king^afpveaebafsattWhHeballs  ;^>n  .abditi«a»' was  tberon;o£aqiti2f^Qf  XfOndon,  add 

.2759,  vicarriOf.CUlbaaa  in OyifordftiFe^  'In  -^ati.  broug)i|  up,.it'i%.(aid,  to  a  mechanica^  employ. 
£760,  bepuhUfliadhisad.diifi)rt4tJonQn.tbeifta|e  joaent/i  ^i^l  j^pweyer».  he  feems  early  to  have 
of  tbetiebi^aw/text(  in  wbici|>.a^fr  .yindicating  .abandcnEieii^ ^'  and  to  have  devotcfd  bis  talenta.  to 
the  authority  aadjMUqui/(y  of  ,^e<§^maj;i|aQ  Pe%-  ,)be  ciylttvation  0/  letters,  'by  which  he  ftippott- 
uteueh)  h€  d^farmed  .the  advooati^  /pr.'the-  Ife^  ed  him&lf  during  the  remainder  of  a  life,  whick 
brew  v^ty  of^tbeinvoft  fpegious  argi^ihep^s,  I{e  ."opLight  be  iaid,  to  have  pafTed  in  a  ftate  of  war- 
appealed  sitq  to:  th^  vrri^s  bi^  tbf^  j^p^  }hem-   fa^t  aa.  he.  ^yfz&  /Imoft  n^ever  without^p  enemy 


oos|jlck»ti<w  mHii«s>  pB  account  bt  hijs  n6t  ha- 
ving a  profi^>)9f.eVer  again  being  able  to  vili^  bia 
pani^  lia«4ied(  at  Ox&nL  after  a  Hngeringillr 
4[ieAi  Sapt».ii«l»?lS3 «  and  kft  ?  widow,  who  waa 
fiiertO/tte.lateSdwardCbamberlayne,  £iq.  of 
4he  tnafurjr.  M  \f^^  time  of  his  death  he  waa 
emi^;ed  ip  pfi^Auig  Ktmat^h^.mSff^  P^Jf^ges 
ftt  the  OidT^/linfgtit  i  which  were  afterwards  pub  \ 
Itihedr  the  volume  baying  been  jO^mpleted  from 

KENNINGTON,  the.namppf  3  Engjifh  y\V 
tigff»:  via*  |.  in  ^Cent,. near  Afefprd;  .a.  l^radley 
panfli*^Beaki(bire:  3:,ih;$un7,.inX«m>^l^pariibt 
near  an  eiOenBvQ  common*  .*• 

.  .fx,)|UENNQWAy*  a  parilh.ol  Scotland,  ^ 
FileibireV'^bp^t  3  mi]es  Ipng  and  a  I>r6a|l.  Th^ 
(elim;He  ia  dry  and  wholesome,  .the  (^0)1  of  light 
.loaQi,,cr$^pcing  rich  and  early  crom. '  Thepp- 
puUtipniin  if^%9  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Pat.  Wright, 
m  his-rox^  X^  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  wkf  ^09,  and  nad 
incro»&d:  jk^o,  fincc  1755. »     .  ,  .    . 

.  (^«)  Kehnoway,  a  visage  in  the  ab^ifjf  panlbj  5 
miles  £S£;  qf  Fal)dand. 
•   KBNO,.  Seelt.mo  •   ,,  ^...,;,  , 

K£NQPK.    See  QuENOQva. 

l^ijIRJLCS^  Willtam.  an  author  pf  coniiderable 


fi^es  oo\the  ful^e{t  .of  tb9  ^fSjaijee^  iig%iy  2^ 
gavcacomp*Bdkli|8.biftory  of  it,frftpi  ^b^  ^ipfe  of 
the  Hebrew.  canoa.do)Kn)^  tb^  inve«^i(ipp  of  pi^int- 
ing;  togethec'^MmiJi  d^criptipnpf^py  Hebjew 
MSS.  wl^icb  M^bad  dii^pver^  IQ  &^Iapd«  and 
:aa  account  of  many  ptbers  ppeferved  4a  varioas 
t>art»  of  funn^  *  JJ  ^epilation  qf  the  H^ibrew  M^S. 
wa^now  IpudljF  called  for,  by  tb^  moft  learned  and 
.  ealightemed.  o^  tne  friends- G^bll^li^l  criticiim; 
and  in  this  iaoie  year  (276o>I)r  Keimicptt  emitted 
his  propoials,  forcoUatinsf^all  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
.prior  to  the  inveption  pf  printings  Xhzx  could  be 
.  found  in  Great  Britain .  and  Ireland,  and  fof  Wp- 
.  curing;  at  the  iafie  timeas  many  pollatlons  of  ^b* 
r^'gaUSS,  of  note,  as.  the  time  and  money. 4e 
ihouUl.rec^ve  wpuld  perpiit    His  firft  luUcribca's 
were  Abp.  3e|:ker,  and.  the  delegates  pf  the  Ox- 
ford pie&»  wba.  gave  him  an  annual  fubfcription 
.of4ol.;  ii^<  tbe-^rit  year  the  mpney;  received  was 
about  5ogLgttinea6y  m  the  next.it'arofe.tq  ooo,  at 
.which  fum  it  continued  ftationary^till  the  lotb 


f9  attfigk  or  dei^d  himfelf  frpm.     l^e  ftudied 

aij>yd^9  where  he  acquired  the  title  of  J.  U. 

'IX    Sopn.aftqr  bis  return  tp  England,  be  fign* 

[red  as  .a  poet  in  Mpi^Ui  Pfnlpfipbtcal  and  MoraU 

[addrefled  to  lioren^o,  X7C9 ;  ad  avowed  defence 

of  in^delity,  written  whlUt  under  confindsient  for 

debt,  and  with  a  declaration,  that  be  was  **  much 

k|s  ambitiops  of  the  charai&er  of  a  poet  than  of  a 

.  pgilofopftfr.'f    From  thia  pepod  he  became  an 

'  author  oy  i»rofeflk>n ;  and  was  for  a  cohfiderable 

time  a  y^ter. .ip'Thc  MdntAh  Review;,,  bbt  quar« 

.  rolling  with  bis  principal,  oegan'  a  Kew  Review 

of  his  owiu     W^.  our  greal  lexicographer^a 

edition  of  Shak^fpeare  nrft  appeared  in  1765,  !t 

,  was  followed  in.  a  fortnight  by  a  damphlet,  en. 

'titled,  **  A  Review  of  Dr  Johnfon's  new  edition 

of  Shakefpeare,  in .  which  the  igfioranoe  or  inat* 

tention  of  that  editor  is  expofed,  and  the  poet  de- 

.'  fSoided'  from  the  perfecutioo<  of  his  comm6ntatOTi» 

1765.''  \  This  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  ^- 

"'    of  it|  and  that  by  a  Defence  In  ^^7^'^; 

when 


^    E    N  r  470 

fiiien  'he  produced  hid  pleaiiiit  comedy  of /V^A 
fiaff^s  PiTeMMgf  at  iirft  intended  to  have  been  ghrev 
to  the  public  as  an  drigirtal  plaif  of:  StakAelppara 
retrieved  from  obfcurity ;  which'tlftdeedy  It  imght 
liave  plfled  for,  as  it  is  a  very  happy  itniUCion; 


)         i;  i;  N 

the  S£.  whence  feme  have  kjM  it  a  peni^i/uU^ 
In  point  of  «Kteot^  this  is  the  5tho(lii^ty  in*  Seut% 
Britain.  Kent  is  fnppoiied  to  be  fo.  named  frony 
the  ancient  BrttiOi  w^^rd  kanif  figmfjring  a  <9nv^» 
or,  when  applied  to  a  county,  a  (u^-km^ '  The 


With'the  cekbi^ed  Engliih  Rofciiis  l>r«Keqrieit    ftonana  called  the  province XiUim Oh, as  well  as 


was  once  on  terms  of  the  Itria^ft  intiiaacy^  b&t 
quarrelled  with  him  in  print,  in  a  ttMtte  ralber 
unmanly.  In  politics  alfo  he  mad#  hiaifelf  oon* 
fpicuous,  particularly  in  the  -difpute  betwetn  bis 
friends  Wt&es  andHomel  lie  was  the  erigksal 
pditor  of  The  Morning  Chronide  2' whence  being 
oufted  for  neglcd,  he  fiet  up  a  new^^bne  in  oopo- 
lltion.    H^'tranflated,  iff  a  vetv  Bble^manntr,  the 


itsmoft  ron^icuoiu  promojRtm9v'  tfaeiN.  Fore- 
LANO^  and-  the  people  Cahtii.  <See  thefe  ar- 
tidesu)  It  Is  however  piobable^ .tint  tbefe  Cantit 
wei«e«ol  the  original  inhabitants,  iMitalater  co- 
lony fip0m  the  eppofitc  continent,' eftabiiflied  bere^ 
-like  the  Belgz,  not  long  befioBe'tiie  Roman  inva- 
4nm,  AtC«far'sarriva3,4his^^aciousandliettfle 
region  was  divided  intb  4  ^rincipattdes^  or  finaM 


Jimiiiu^  2Lnd  the  JShi/a  ofRoUfl«Mi  i  IfheElemeriU  lEingdoms.*   He  remaiiji  Chat  thefe  people  were 

bf  the  hiftory  of  Epglaiid  by  Mildl'^o  iajvre,  if  diftingutlhed  by  their  politeiBeis ;  acharader  which 

'poflfiblcy  a  tr^nffation  of  the  feibe^wM  by  Mrs  -thehr  defceodants  ftitl  piefcrvew    When  the  Riv 

^6oke) ;  and  produced  feveral  dvaimatic  perfor-  <mans  became  mafters  of  Che  S.  parts  of  the  ifland, 

knatices,  together  with  an  iniinite  variety  4f  p^^  -this  province  received  oeofpscuous  marks  of  their 

lications^both  ori^tinal  ahd  traiiQatedw    To  hil*  -atieaiabn,  as  appeal  from  the  ftationa  which  they 

a£(btbe  pubKcve  indebted  fbr'Ihe  cofMlaeo  of  -eftabltftied.'  See  Cawtium*'  The  Roman  forts 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Uoyd,  ftlA.  1774,  wefi^under  the  diredion  of  a  paiticaiar' officer. 


f  vols;  ivd#"'Dr  Kenrick  died  Jwie^9,  1777 
K£NS£Y,  a  river  of  .£ng,land,  in  Cornwall, 

!lch  runs  ii^to  the  Tamar.     '" 
i.)tC£NSINGlrON,  si  popukmsvtlhige  of  Muf- 
idlefex,  on  the  W.  road  from  London,  near*!  miles 
;frot|i  Hifle  Park  corner.    Qefides  the  palace,  now 


't 


caHed  Lktoris  latcomci  Gttitif  L  e.  the  opunt  of 
-the  Sai6n  (bore;  which ofliceieems to  have  beea 
prefeHled  by^he  Britiih  -  inoaarcha^  after  the  Ro> 
•mans  quitted  the  ifle.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent 
'difshavged  this  tnift  in  their  legal  capacity,  from 
the  middle  tffihe  5th  to  the  banning  of^the  yth 


tiegleAed,  n  contains  ipa6y  genteel  hoc^es,  and    century.   Under  the  northern  prinoes,  this  poft 


fever^.  boairdrng  fchools.  The  palace,  which  was 
this  feat  of  Liord  Chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  E. 
of  I^ottiqg^m,  was  pnrchafed  by  K. -William  III. 
Vho  greatly  improved  it,  ahd  caufed  a  royal  road 
lo  be  maSe"  to  ft,  through  St  James's  and  Hycfe 
iPArks,  with  lamp  poft^ 'ere<5ted  at  equal  (Uftance's 


was^again  revived,  under  the  title  of  LordiFardgn 
o/'flbf  Cinque  P^rti*  Indeed,  under  all  goveniu 
ments,  the  people  of  Kent  have  been  eipedally 
eonlldered  ^  as  appears  fiom  their- claim  to  the 
po(t'  4^- honour  In  onr  amies,  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  their  havens,  1h  tonlidemtion  of  their 


Son  eacii  fide.'  ^  Q.  viary'IL'  enlaiged  tb%  gardens.    defen<!e  of  the  chabnel.    The'cKmxte  is  aarious. 


Q»  Ann  improved  wHat  hfary  had  begun;  and 
^as  fo  pleaded  with  the  place,  that  (be  frequentl 
^ly  fupp^  durtpE'  the  fummer  in  the  green-houfe, 
\vhich  js\ery  beautiful  J  but  Q.  Caroline  com- 
pleted the  dcugn  bjr*  extending  the  gardens  from 
the  great  road  in  Keaiington  to  A^on-;  by  brhi^- 
Ing  the  feerpientine  River  ihtotherti;  and  by  ta- 
)fAn$  in  lome  ^cres  from  Hyde  Pa^,  on  Which  (he 
iraufed  a  mount  to  b^  ere^ed,  with  a  chiir  on  it 
that  could  be  eafily  turned  nsund  for  (Relter  ffon^ 
.the  wind,  fince  deciftyed.    This  mount  is  planted 
T^oi^n^  wiith  ever-greens,  and  comftiands  a  fine 
yle^  oyer  the' gardens,  and  (bedoitnlffy  6.  and  W. 
They  were  grfgioally  deflgned  by  JTMr,  and  hive 
lately  Acert  very  qaoch  improved  by  Bro*tbn  ;  and 
'.afford  ti^uch  delight  to  the  inhahrif^rlts  of  London. 
Thefe  (gardens,  which  are  3^  rttles  in'  compafs, 
.^rekepttn  great  order.    The  palape  indeed  has 
^ot  much  grandeur,  but  the  royal  apartments  are 
>ioble,  and  fome  of  the'pi<5tores  gONod.    At  this 
'palace  K:  William,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Q.  Ann,  and  K.  George  II.  died.    The  old^church 
was  piilled'down  in  1696,  and-a'tnudhlx^tter  one 


In  the  low  flat  laikis  and  marihes,  the  air  is  hea- 
vy, toioift,  and  unhiedthv^  though  not  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  it  has  been  fometimcs  repretetcd.  But, 
in  the  reft  of  the  county,  the  air  is  as  pure  aod 
wfiolefbme  as  in 'any  part  of  Britain*  Na  region 
18  more  happily  or  beautifully  diverfified  in  regaid 
ta' foil;  and  in  W  county  are  the  various  Toils 
mote  fertile  then- {'n  this.  •  The-Weald  yields  va- 
riety of  fine  timber :  the  middle  part  has  very  rich 
arable  land,  bearing  excelleht  grain  of  every  fpe- 
des  iti  tnimehib  plenfyJ  There  kre  atfo  many 
bea^tff^l  orchards,  which  prodnce  a  variety  of 
ftne^  irtliti^,  more  efpe^ially  apples  and  cherries, 
whTdi  Were  introduced  from  Flan()ers  by  Richud 
Harri^'  khig's  fruitererr  ih  the  feign  of  Henry 
VI|I.  fbe  flat  conntr/  is>enomed  ^:{ts  mea- 
dows ;'  and  Rumney  Marfli  hjfe  bardly  its  equal. 
The  natural  piroduAs  of  Kebt  are  numerous,  and 
of  great'vfttue.  Iti  the  bpwds  of  the  earth  th«y 
find  a  rough  hatd  ftone  for  psNring;  exquifite 
fiillefs  earth,  rich  marl,  (kte  chalk,  juid  iron  ore. 
Prodigious  heaps-  of  cbppeiias  Roites  are  thrown 
on  the  coalt.    The  ifle  of  Sheppey,  and  all  the  ad- 


built  in  it^.rdom.    Part  of  thi^^^viliaKe,  from  the   jacent  (bores  as  far  as  Reculver,  are  juftly  famous 
palace-gate^b  the  8ell,is  iti  the'parilh  of  St  Mar-    fd*  wheat.    Thanet  is  iuiio  fefe  credit  for  both 

earet's,  Weftminfter.;  "<*  '  «...    -  .      . 

(a.)  KfiMsriiGTON,  a  town  of  theVnited  Jtates, 


^  in  New  Hamplhire,  J3  miles  SW.  of  J^ortfmouth. 

(i.)  KENT,  a  county  of  England,  fituated'at 

the  SE.  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  thence  enjoying 

many  advantages.    The  capacious  eftuary  of  the 

'{^hAAies  wafhe9  it  on  the  ^.  as  ^he  fe^  doea  00 


barley  and  wheat,  Horfes,  black  cattle,  and 
flieep,  are  mimat>tts  and  remarkable  in  dise ;  aod 
the  hop  grounds,  in  all  palrtsof  tbr  comity,  turn 
to'  very  confiderabic  account.  Weld,  or  Jyers 
<tvf^f  ia.alfo  a,  very  profitable  commodity,  of 
which  great  quantities  grew  near  Canterbury; 
m&ddcr  alio  is  occaiipnaUy' cultivated.    The  ri- 


tert  «nd  fea-coafts  .^bouod  with  fifk. 
lencf  of  its  ojrft^,4w  Uie  caftern  ihore  fs.ceWbcar 
ted  by  tbe.RoiBia&,  poetfl^  ^^^ok  of  Fevc^OMW 
and  Milton  zn  in  £ipt.ettee)|i|,at  tbe  XontfPV 
i&arket»  and  an  Xiint  ja  great  Quantities  to  Holr 
land.  The  maoy  rich  ooaioioditie»  pfpduc^  im 
this  couDtiTt  ha?e  Ipd  paoft  of  mor  writerti.to  r^r 
itfefent  it  as  ahnoft  Jtrnd  of  manofaduvcs^^  .bat 
this  is  lar  from  being  thecaie.  .  Of  ItomrorM 
there  were raocientlf  manYi  and  .there. aiie  ftiU 
feme,  where  totlesv^bcnnbsv  buUetJit  cam)0Q»>&c. 
are  made.  .  AtDeptfiKd.Sn-  Nicholas  Crifpey.one 
of  tbe  gnateft  impsoYerB,and  moft  public  ipirited 
peribnt  .£i^iand  ever  .bred*  introduced.. ferers^ 
manufadones*  pariictilarly  that  of  copperas 
Coppecas  was  alio  formerlvi  made,  together,  with 
brimftoney  in  t^  iReof  Shepey*  But  the  origi- 
naU  and  for  many  ages  the  principal  manufac- 
ture of  this  comity,  was  broad  cloth^  eftabliihed 
chiefly  ^t  Cranbrook  by  K*  £dward  III.  who 
brought  over  Flemings  to  iipprove  and  perfed  his 
fubjeds  in  that  important  art.  At  this  place  it 
ilourifhed  {6  much,  that  at  the  clofe  of  0.  Eliza- 
beth's reign,,  and  even  much  later,  the  beft  for 
home  confumptioD,  and  the  largeft  4|uantities  for 
exportation,  were  wrought  bete  ^  pft^ny  fulling- 
milla  being  ereded  upon  almo(^  evq-y  river,  and 
the  great  plenty  fii  excellent  fiilkr's  earth  afford- 
iog  them  fingular  ^ij^nce ;  infomucb.that.it  is 


;(  ,47^  ).  ,^.£....N.   ...  -  ,; 

^he  exoel-  ^ioes ;  but  alfo  many  pstvate  do^s,  io  whidi 
prodigious  bufineis  is  carried  on»  ^d  multitudes 
pf  people  are  employed.  The  population  of  the 
^ui)ty»by  the  report. to  the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 
,in  I  Jooy  waSf  about  aoo90oo  :  The  rentals,  a^  15s. 
per  acrei  L.6?a,ooo :  The  number  of  £c^iiare  acres 
is  $96,0005  The  eitent  pf  commons  aoofob^ 
.vyros.      ... 

.  C«»)  Kail Tf.a  town  of  CouoeAi^iitr  aa.miles  W. 
of  Hartford.    .     . 

(j.)  K>NT,  a  populous  and  ft^ile  county  of 
Pelawace,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Delaware  ; 

Lby  SuOex  county,  W.  by  tbe  ftate  of  Mary-* 
i,  and  N^  by  Newcaftle  county.  It  is  40  m* 
loog  from  H,  to  S.  and  s6  broad  from  £.  to  W. 
it  had  iM^o  citizens  in  1795,  and  4300  flavcs. 
Dover  Mtthe  CJ^itaL 

.  (4O  Kbht,  a.cottnty  of  Maryland,  on  the  eaft* 
ern  ihore,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Kewcaftle,  and 
part  of  I^nt  county  (N°  27  in  Delaware;  S.  bj 
the  ChftAer^  which  divides  it  frqm  Q.  Ana's  court- 
ty ;  W.by  Cholf^cak  Bay,  and  N^  by  the  Safla- 
ifras,  which  feparates  it  firom  Cecil  county.  It  is 
.^ti  miles  long,  and  13  broad ;  and  contained 
ift,836  citizea^in  1795,  and  5434  Oaves.  Cheftcr 
h  the  capital. 

(5.)  Kent,  a  oonnty  of  Rhode  ifland,  bounded 
OB  the  £.  by  Narragan(et  Bay ;  S.  by  Wafliiogton 
county,  W.  by  tbe.State  of  Connedicut,  and  N. 


a  tradition,  that  the  celebrated  yeomanry  of  thi^  by  Providence  cqunty.  It  is  so  miles  long,  ami  10 

county,  are  moft.ly  tl^dcfcendants  of  ri<:h  cloth-    ' -* -"  — *-:^^-i  ««.-  -.^t ^  .    r... 

iers,  who  laid  out  .the  money  acquired  bv  their 
ioduftry  in  the  purcbafe  ff  lands,  which  tbc^ 
tranimitted,  with  their  free  and  independent  fpi- 
rit,  to  thefar  poifterity.  The  duke  of  Alva's,  per- 
iectttion  of  ^e  proteftants  io  the  Low  Countries 
drove  a  multitude  of  Walloons  over  hither,  who 
brought  with  thein:t(»al  ioduftry  and  ingenuitj 
for  which  they  were  always  diftinguiihedl  Thefe 
a^ive  people  fettled,  a  manofsdory  .df  fiannel  or 
baize  at  Sandwich ;  of  hlk  at  Canterbury,  where 
it  ftill  fubfiftsy  and  of , thread  at  Mj^id^one,  ^here 
it  yec  remains.  an4; merits,  more  encouragement 
than  it  haf.hitheiitomet  with.  Vpon  the  Dart, 
at  the  coniSuence.of  which  with  the  Thames, 
ftands  tbe'tovvp  of  Paztfozd,  wasfet  up,  in  tbe 
reign  of  Qp  Ehzabetb,  the  firft  mill  for.  making 
white  paper  by  Mr  John  Spilman,  a  German, 
upon  whom  K.  James  I.  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  Charles  I.  gave  him  a.  patent  and 
penfion  of  aool.  a-year,  as  a-  rev^rd  of  his- inven- 
tion, and  to  Aipport  the  manufadure.  About 
1^90,  Godfrey  Box,  a  Ge/man,  erected  upon  this 
river  the  firft  flitting  mill'  that  was  ever  ufed  for 
making  iron  wire ;  and  alio  the  firft  battery  mtU 
for  making. copper-plates.  Other  machines  re- 
quiring the  alfiftance  of  water  have  been  iet  up 
on  other  ftreams ;  and  a  great  variety  of  them 
ftill  fubfift  in  difterent  parts  of  this  county. 
Amoogft  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  making  gun- 
powder in  feveral  places.  The  manufadure,  how- 
ever, which  is  now  the  glory  bf  this  county,  and 
indeed  of  Britain,  is  (hip- building ;  more  efpecial- 
ly  at  the  royal  y^rds  at  Woolwich,  which  were 
creded  by  Henry  VIII.  and  fome  confiderable  ihips 
built  there.    At  prefent,  there  is  not  only  a  moft 


lm>a4 ;  and  contained  9%%$  cittzenp  and  63  flavea 
in  r795.    Warwick  is  the  capital, 

RENTAISSE,  a  moimtain  of  Thibet. 

K£NTIp£fiIil,  ^T,  or  St  Mungo,  a  celebt*. 
ted  farot  of  the.Hpmiih  church,  who  Aourifted  in 
SNCotland,  in  the  6th  century,  and  is  laid  to  haw 
been  of  the  blood  royal  of  both  Scots.and  Pidts^ 
being  the  fop  ofThametis,  the  daughter  of  Lotik 
king  of  the  Pi^tey  by  Eugene  III.  king  of  Scotland. 
He  founded  ^hf  Uihoprics  of  Glaigow  and  jk 
Aiaph  A.D.  4^0.'  .  (See  Qla$qqw,%  $  7 ;  and 
AsAFH,  Vi^  n.y  He  gqt  the  name  eiJUw^gOf  firolb 
the  aiTedion  of  his  tutor,  St  Serf,  or  Servanus, 
Bp.  of  Orkney,  .who  called  him  Mongabt  which, 
in  the  Nvrftf  or  Norwegian  language,  fignifiea 
D€ar  Frif94f 

'  KENTJS«-fbWN,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  % 
miles  N.  of  London^  near  Uampftead,  much  ims- 
proved  of  late  by  feveral  handfome  houfes  belongs ' 
ing  to  the  citizens  of  Londofti  &c,.  .A  new  chapel 
has  lately  been  erected  in  it. 

( I.)  KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  17  United  Statea 
of  N.  America.  It  is  fitnated  between"  83"^  and 
•89^  Lon.  W.  of  London )  and  between  36**  30' 
and  39^"  30'  Lat.  N.  It  is  bounded  on  the  NW. 
■and  N.  by  the  Ohio ;  £.  by  -Great  Sandy  riveiv 
and  a  line  drawn  due  S.  till  h  reaches  the  N.  bonn^ 
fiary  of  N.  Carolina;  S£.  by  Cumberland  Moun^ 
tain  ;  S.^  by  the  State  of  Tcmidree ;  and  W.  by 
Cumberland  river.  Dr  Morfe  and  moft  geogra- 
phers make  its  length  a5;o  miles,  and  breadth  100; 
but  Mr  Jof.  Scott,  in  his  United  States  Gametieerf 
( X795>fi»y»  **  it  Hies  nearly  in  the  form  of. a  triangle, 
whofe  greateft  length  is  3^77  miles.  It  was  origin 
nally  divided  into  two  counties^  but  now  conftfta 
of  19;   viz.  JeiFerfott,  Fayette,  Lincoln,  Mafon, 


complete  ejtabiifiimeoft  for  the  building  and  equip-  .Woodford,  JBourbon,  Maddifon,  Mercer,  Net 
ping  men  of  war,  a  rope-walk;  foundery,  andfma-   fon,  Wathington,  Franklin,  Scott,  Logan,  Shel- 
by, 


Greene,    Clarl 


Vtj  Hardaiy  Greene,  Clarie,  ^  .Harrtfon» 
cSwipWl.'  Th*  jnifrcipiQ-'riTerg  arc  iKe  Ohidi 
Keiftdcky;  Lickittg  ^(^  ^^'  Rrrer;  Elkbomj 
Dick^  River,*  X9iet!n  iliver^  Cumberland  KlterJ 
«nd  Great  Kjinhawa'y  or' Neils'  KiVcr:  Thefe  ar^ 
liH  xnvig^ble  for  boata  almoft  to*  th^  foutte^ 
without  rapids,  for  the  gifeateft  |>aft  ot  the  ycaiC 
The  country  is  generally  level,  and  aBoofids  with 
pmeftone,  which  ufually  lies  about  (ix  i^Udsf^ 
decept  tn-hol)b#ft,  where  ftreathi  mdjjrhere'thc 
rock  18  in  the  bottom  of  the  channeL*TheiJi>rrn^ 
•^nd  'ftheams  Icfflen  ih  June,  atld^*  conttnne  -  law, 
liindering  navigatioh,  until  Kovenibeir,'  whdi  the 
Autumnal  rains  fobn  r^lehifli  the  whole  countrr 
■with  water.  The  foil  is  amatinghr  fertile.  'The 
•inhabitahts  diftinguiih  ttaqnalitf  by  fft,'^^,.an4 
-3d  rkte  kinds;  nnd  fcaitely  a  marftr  or  fwAmp  is 
to  be  found,  ^his  country  t«  tnpre  temperate 
-And  healthy  than  the  other  fettled  parts  of  Ame- 
•Vica.  The  wint^  begins'  about  ebiiftmas,  ftAd 
ends  about  the  firfl^  or  at  farthcft-the  lith  of 
March  raiid  is  fo* mild,  that  .cattle*  catr.fbbnft 
'vrithout  foddef.  Snowftldom  f^li'ideep,^r  lies 
long.  The  W.  winds  often  bring  flfonni,  and 
the  B.  winds  clear  the  (ky ;  btit  there  is  no  iteady 
rale  in  that  rcipeft,  at  m  the  Northern  StaCel. 
The  W.  winds  are  fometimes  cold  and  ftitroos. 
The  Ohio  running  in  thMt  diredion,  and  there 
being  mountains  On  that  quarter,  the  W*  wihdi^ 
bv  fweeping  along  their  to^s,  icf  the  cold  regions 
or  the  ait,  and  cnrtr  a  long  traA  of  frozen^  wat^, 
collect  cold  in  their  courfe,  and  conve^r  ik  over 
the  country ;  but  the  weather  is  not  fo  intenfely 
fevere  as  that  which  theie  v^nds  bring  with  them 
•In  t^ennfylvaniai  The  6ountry,  in  geberal,  may 
be  conOdered  as  welt  timbered^'  pi^bdVlchig  large 
trees  of  many  kinds^  and  exceeded  by  no  country 
in  variety.  Thbfe  which  are  pecuKiir  to  Kentucky 
ttv,  the  fugar  tfee^  which  grdws  itt  all  parts  in 
great  plenty,  and  fbmifhes  every  fimily  with 
plenty  of  excelfent  fugar  ^  and  the  honey-locnft, 
which  is  carioufly  furroutlded^  by  laige  thorny 
4>ikes,  bearing  broad  and  long  pbds  in  form  of 
peas}  it  has  a  fweet  tail^,  and  makes  excellent 
beer.  The  coffee  tree,  which  rtfembles  the  black 
oak,  grows  large$  the  papaw  tree»  which  does 
not  grow  to  a  great  Gze,  is  a  foft  wood,  bears  a  fine 
fruit,  like  a  cucumber  in  (hape  and  fize^y  but  taftes 
fweet;  the ,cucumber>tree,  which  is  fmatl  and  loft, 
mkh  remarkable  leaves,  apd  beai*s  a  fruit  much 
lefembling  that  from  which  it  is  named ;  black 


irke,  ^.Harrifon,^-  and  '  dinaKRofW^t  to  mpdi  fstoll 
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^Qowftf  ^  mpdi  extolled!^  for  its  fcfrlet  co- 
lowr?  and.  air  the '  feit;'/e%tcpbjfi  -file-  wintcf 
liionths,  the  plains  and  valUtB'^^lenied  with 
^MHnberlefs  Aov^ers  ^  addiirhWe  tieasty.  The 
fulip^beaiHng  "^ufel  ^^' or  in||^nol&^'  which  has 
-an  ei^lflte  fmeB,  tsontlnues  ti^  Udiiont  and  feed 
f6r  feVet^kl  monm  tbgethef^  ^  Iran;tire  and  le»i 
dne/^und  fh  aiyundance.  l^he  weftera  waters 
iii^iUx'jplentr^'fini.'^Ota'^!b^  especially  ea 
tike  Oiifo,  jthe  wat^  tbwls  are' aAikMn^  wh 
laeroiit^i.'  'TUe  land  fbwis'are,  turkeys;  d  fpedes 
^^gi^ul^;  w^ieh  the  joba^itanti  caai^Ar<!/2»i</; 
quaitsV  Whtch  they  ^11  pttrfijdg^i  ^e  pkrroquet, 
il  bird  refemblifr^  a^  parrot»biiittti^ch  ftiiftUe^;  and 
4he i^ry-bfll  wo6dodck,of  a  wbitif^ ebtour, witk 
a  White  pftimei  It  flic^iCTCfap^ingf  excdedingly 
Iharpt  and  U  is  afierted,  thai  itS'biRis  pure  ivo- 
Ty;  a  circitmftance  ^^ery  iin^lar  in  the  ijlumy 
tribe.  Here  affo  is  the  great  owl»  refeknbfihg  its 
^nd  in  other  refpeds,  b<it  ftmarleably  differeut  in 
its'Voct^ftratton,  fometimes  making  a  ftringe^  fur- 
prifiiig  -noiie,  like  a'nian  in  the  moft  eiattreme  dan* 
ger.and  dtlticulty.  S^rpentii  aie-'not  numerous, 
eacc<!pt  the' bull,  the  homed,  and  the  mockaiba 
fnakes.  Abbng  the  native  aniniala  is  the  buf&Io, 
6r  AmericaiiBifof^. '  8ee  Bosr  $'1V.  N*  x.  There 
are  many  >de^,  tiks,' bears,  p^ther^  wild  cats, 
wolf's,  beavers-,  ottertf^  ^ink^  muik  rats,  foxes, 
rabbits,  feuhrels,  ratiooiisi  grotnid  hogs,  pofe- 
cats,  and  opoilbnM.  Mdft^  df  the  domeilic 
quadrupeds  introdttiied  fince 'fbe  f<Ht!ement,  as 
horfi^,  cow^  fheep,  and  fiogs,  are  prodigioufly 
xriuhifjiKed,  fufiered  to  ruh  ih  the  woods  without 
Il  k^et*,  tod  brought  hoione  only  when  wanted. 
Bikny  carves  are  fbtind'  in-  thiscoufltr^  amazmgly 
large;  in  fome  of  which  one  may  travel  feveni 
miles  under  ^  fiiie  lifaieftonetoek,  fupported  by 
curious  arches  and  pillars  s  Irt  ttioft  t>i  nem  runs 
\  ftream  of  water.  There'afre  5  cdebrated  Salt 
Springs,  viz.  Big-Bone  Licks,  IJ^remkmsi  and'  Bal- 
let Licks ;  and  the  higher  ahd  Tower  Blue  Springs, 
which  afford  as  good  iah  as  te-'Wat^.  Lexingto  a 
is  the  Urgeft'town  in  the  ftateilnit  PaANKFORT 
is  tlie  capital.  There  are' two-  printing  ofiices, 
and  two  gazettes  are  publifliM  ti^eeUy. 

(».)  KaNTutaV,  a  river  of .N.  Aiilerfci^  formed 
by  3  head  watersi  that  rift  hi.th^'mountains  in 
the  abo^  ftate.  The  K.  biandi,^  which  inter- 
locks with  Cumberiand  riv^,  runs'hklf'Way  in 
a  W.  direaion,  and  NW.  tlie  other  half,  aod 
falls  into  the  Ohio,  in  Lat:  5^  a/  K.    It  is'ama- 


mulberry  trees  in   abundance;   the  wild  cherry  ^ingljr  crooked  for  upwards  of  ao6  tailes.    The 


tree,  which  is  of  a  large  fize,  and  fupplies  the  in- 
liabitanta with  boards  for  all  their  buildings;  the 
buck-eye*  a  tery  Ml  wood,  bearing  a  remarkable 
black  iruit ;  and  ibche  other  kinds  of  trees  not 
4:ommob  elfevhere.  Here  is  great  plenty  of  fine 
-cane,  on  which  the  cattle  feed,  and  grow  £Bt. 
This  plant,  ia  general,  grows  from  3  to  fa  feet 
high,  of  a  hard  tfubftanoe,  with  jomts  at  8  or  16 
inches  diftance  along  the  ftalk,  ^om  which  pro^ 
cced leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  willow: « Wild 
ry%  clover,  and  buffalo  grafs,  cover  vad*  tra^s 
eif  country,  and  afford  excellent  fbod  for  cattle. 


winding  banks  of  tbTs  riVer,  arid  of  Dick's  River, 
are  rather  precipices  than  banks;;;  for,  almoft 
everywhere,  theaftoniihed  e^  bebtilA  30^00 
feet  of  folid  perpendtcolar  limeftonerock;  in  fome 
parts  a  fine  white  marble,  either  curioufly  arched, 
'pillared^  or  fhaped  up  into  fine  buUdihg  ftoaes. 
Thefe  precipices  are  1  ikethe  fides  of  a  dc^  trench, 
or  canal;  the  land  above  being  levef^- except  wbeft 
creeks  fet  in,  and  crdwned  with  ^ne  groves  of 
red  cedar.  It  is  only  at  paitfciilar  places  that 
this  river  can  be  crofied.  One  of  which  is  a  great 
rcvsd^  larp^e  enough  for  waggons  to  pafs  through, 


The  fields  are  covered  with  wild  herbage  not  com-  floping  with  ar.  ^fy  defcent  from  *tfae'  top  to  the 
mon  to  other  cbuntries;  as  the  Shawanele^faiiad,  bottoni  of  a  vry  fteep  hill,  near  ^e  river  above 
wild  lettuce,  peppet  graid,  &c.    Here  are  feen    Leeftown. 

the  fineit  crowo  imperiais  in  the  world;  the  car-       (g.)  Kemtvcst,  CoxsTtTt7Tioiff  op.    By  the 
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CDnftittition  of  thh  ftate*  formed  and  adopted  in 
279ty  the  legiflathre  authority  is  lodged  m  a  fe^ 
Hate  and  hoiife  of  reprefentatket.  The  repre- 
feotativea-are  elected  annoaDf  by  the  freemen,  the 
gOTenior  and  fenate  for  4  years^  by  eleAors 
cbofim  for  that  purpofe.  The'  number  of  repre- 
ieotativea  cannot  exceed  1 00,  nor  be  lefs  than  40  \ 
and  the  ieoate»  at  firft  confifting  of  i  r»  is  to  increafe 
with  the  houfe  of  repreientatif es  in  the  ratio  of . 
one  to  four.  The  fpeaker  of  the  fenate  exercifes 
the  office  of  governor  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy.  A  re- 
presentative muft  be  S4  years  of  age,  a  fenator 
ij,  and  the  governor  30,  and  all  of  them  muft 
have  been  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  two  years  before 
their  eledion.  The  kgiflature  meets  annually  on 
the  ift  Monday  in  November.  Before  a  perfon 
is  qualified  to  vote  for  reprefentattves>!  and  elec«- 
tors  of  fimators  and  governor,  he  muft  be  11  years 
of  age»  and  have  refided  a  yean  in  the  ftatCi  cmt 
io  the  county  wherein  he  is  to  vote.  The  go- 
vernor can  hold  no  other  office,  neitllKr  can  the 
members  of  the  general  affembly,  but  tbefe  cf  at- 
torney at  law,  juftioes  of  the  peace,  coroner,  and 
in  the  ndlitia.  The  governor  has  power  to  ap- 
point,  witii4he  advice  of  the  fenate,  moft  of  the 
cxecotive  officers  of  the  ftate,  to  remit  fines  and 
foifciluies,  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except 
in  cafes  of  impeachment.  EleAive  officers  muft 
fvear  that  they  have  not  ufed  bribery  in  dhtain* 
ing  their  eleAions*  The  judiciary  power  is 
vefted  in  t  court  of  appeals,  and  fuch  fubordinate 
couitaastbe  Imflature  may  efiabliih«  The  judges 
continae  in  office  during  good  behaviour.  The 
declaratioii  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  conftitutioH, 
aflerts  the  civil  equality  of  all  the  citizen! ;  de- 
dares  the  right  of  the  people  to  change  their  go- 
vernment at  any  time ;  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of 
confcienoe,  freedom  of  ele^ions  and  pf  the  prefs  ( 
the  fnboidination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power; 
the  right*  of  criminals  to  be  heard  in  their  own 
defence,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition 
for  rediela  of  grievances.  It  interdi^s  titlea  of 
nobility,  hereditary  diftinAions^  the  fiifpenfion  of 
habeas  corpus  writ,  unlefs  In  rebellions  and  in* 
vafions ;  Itanding  armies,  eiceffive  bail,  unreafbn- 
able  fearchet  and  feizures,  and  confinement  of 
debtors,  unlefs  th^  be  prefumption  of  fraud. 

(4.)  KaWTdCKT,    DISCOVBXY    AMD   HISTORY 

OF.  Thefirft  white  man  we  have  any  certain  ac- 
counts of,  who  diicovered  this  country,  was  one 
Jamea  M^Bride,  who,  with  fome  others,  paffing 
down  the  Ohio  in  canoes,  in  1754,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  and  there  marked  his*  ini- 
tials, withlhedate,u|loo  a  tree.  Having  reconnoitred 
the  country,  M'Bride  and  his  paity  returned  with 
the  news  oi  their  having  difcovered  the  beft  tra^ 
of  land  m  N.  America.  It  remained  unexplored, 
however,  till  1767,  when  John  Finley  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina, and  others, ^trading  with  the  Indians,  tra- 
velled over  this  fertile,  region*  then  known  to  the 
Indians  by  the  names  of  the  BarA  and  Blcwfy 
€nmdt9  on  account  of  fome  bloody  rencounters 
tha  had  occurred  there  among  the  Indian  tribes. 
Upon  his  retuitl  to  N.  Carolina,  he  defcribed  the 
country  to  CoL  Daniel  Boon,  who,  with  a  few 
more,  agreed,  in  1769,  to  take  a  journey  to  it  for 
farther  dilboieries.  After  a  fatiguing  march,  weft- 
ward,  over  a  mountainous  wildemejSb  they  arrived 
VOL.XU.  PaxTll. 
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and  encamped  at  Kentucky,  and  found  it  to  ez» 
ceed  their  expedatiOns;  but  vnfbrunately  the 
Indians  fell  upon  them,  and  plundered,  difperied, 
or  murdered  them  all,  except  Col.  Boon,  who 
continued  in  the  ^lldemefs  till  1772,  when  he  re- 
turned. About  this  period  Kentucky  bad  at- 
traded  the  attention  of  feveral  gentlemen  in  Vir- 
ginia. Di'  Walker,  with  feveral  others,  made  a 
tour  W.  to  the  Oiio;  and  afterwards  he  and  Gen* 
I^wis  purchafed  ftx>m  the  Five  Nations  of  Indiana, 
the  lands  on  the  N.  fide  of  Kentucky.  Colonel 
Donaldfon  of  Virginia,  being  employed  by  the 
ftate  to  run  a  line,  from  6  miles  ahove  Long 
Ifland  on  Holftetn,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway,  was  folfcited  to  purchafe  the  lands 
on. the  N.  fide  of  the  Kentucky  from  the  Five  Na- 
tions. This  purchafe  he  completed  for  L.50o  in 
ipeciet  but  this  valuable  purchafe  the  ftate  re- 
fu£ed  to  confirm.  Ool.  Hcnderfon  of  N.  Carolina, 
with  fome  other  gentleaacs,  held  a  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees  at  Wataga,  in  March  1775,  and 
purchafed  the  lands  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Kentucky 
for  goods,  at  valuable  rates,  to  the  ansounti  ... 
L.6000.  The  ftate  of  Virginia,  atarmed  at  this, 
agreed  to  pay  the  money  Donaldfdn  had  contrad- 
ed  for,  and  then  dffputcd  CoU  Henderfon's  right 
of  purchafe,  as  being  a  private  gentleman  of  an« 
other  ftate  $  but,  on  account  of  his  eminent  ferrices^ 
in  having  made  fo  valuable  an  acquifiUon  to  Vu^- 
nia,  agrc«d  to  reward  him  vrith  100,000  acres  at  the 
mourn  of  Green  River ;  and  the  ftate  of  N.  Caro- 
lina gave  him  an  equal  quantity  in  Powel's  Valley. 
Col.  Boon  began  this  fettlement  with  his  own  ami 
5  other  families  in  1773.  They  were  afterward* 
joined  by  40  men  from  Powell's  Valley.  The 
colony  increafed  fo  rapidly^  that  it  was  ereded 
into  an  independent  ftate  by  ad  of  Congrefs,  Dec» 
6th,  1790;  and  admitted  into  the  union  June  ift, 
179a.  Thus,  in  the  fhort  l^ce  of  19  years,  an 
uncultivated  defert,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beafts* 
was  converted  into  a  populous  well  cultivated, 
flourifiiing,  and  mdependent  ftate,  notwithftandiog 
much.  pppoGtion  from  the  Weftem  Indians. 

(5.^  Kbmtucky,  Population  of.  Thepo- 
pulation  of  this  ftate  hns  increafed,  and  continues  to 
increafe  fo  rapidly,  that  it  is  hardly  polHble  to  give 
an  eftinate  of  it.  In  1 784^  it  was  efttmated  at  up- 
wards of  30,000;  in  Z794,  at  upwards.of  xootooo* 
Among  thefe  there  are  people  of  all  religious  fefts, 
but  the  majority  are  faid  to  be  Baptifts. 

(x.)  KEPLER,  John,  one  of  the  greateft  aftrooo- 
mers  of  his  age,  was  bora  at  Wiel,  in  the  county 
of  Wirtemberg,;ia  1571.  His  father  had  been  an 
officer  io  the  imperial  fervice,  but  was  fb  much 
reduced,  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a  public  houfe. 
.Young  Kepler, however,  ft udied  attronomy  and  ma- 
thematics tinder  McftUnus,  and  made  fuch  rapid 
progrefs,  that  in  1593^  he  was  appointed  profef- 
Xor  of  mathematics  at  Gratz.  In  1595  he  wrote 
an  excellent  book,  which  was  printed  at  Tubingeo* 
in  1596,  entitled,  Prodromut  di^eriatianwn  depro* 
p^rtione  orhium  emJeftiunh  deque  cauju  takntm  nu- 
merif  magnitudiniff  motumque  per'utdieorttm  ^im» 
nit  et  prapriuy  isfc.  Tycho  Brahe  having  Ivttled 
in  Bohemia,  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor 
Kodolphiis,  he  prevailed  upon  Kepler  to  leave  the 
univerfity  of  Grata,  and  remove  into  Bohemia 
with  his  family  and  library,  in  x6oo»  KepT^,  in 
O  o  0  his 
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K^joDrtcjTiwas  fcijtcd  fa^ti>leotlf  with  the/^aar- 
tan  a^uev  tWrt  te  could,  not  Jq  Tycho  Prahesllic 
iifcrvipetf  of  >hidi  be  Was  b^ftwe  c«pablew  He  was 
aifodiilkttfified  itith  the  rcfcrfeilnefs  which  Tycho 
Rrnhe  0)ow^«  for  be  did  not  communicate  to 
him  an  that  he  knelv;  and  as  he  died  iq  i^oif 
Ktp]ti  bad  not  tidae  to  ho  v^ry  ttieful  to  hiin« 
Upon  Brahe'a  deaths  the  emperor  ;sppointed  him 
his  tnatbematiciairfor  1ife«  s^d  he  daily  agi^ired 
additional  reputation  by  bis- works.  The  emperor 
ordered  hixn  to  finifh  the  tai^Ies  of  Tycho  Brabe* 
which  were  caUcd  the  RoM^hinc  Tabieu  Kepler 
applied  hirofelif  to  it  vigoroufly  j  but  the  imperial 
treafurers  were  fo  iIl«afieAed  toward  our  avUior, 
that  hetouM  not  publiih  tijefe  Ubies  tiU  1627; 
He  died  at  RatUbon,  where  lie  was  ft)ljciting  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  oi  his  pea(iDn»  in  11630.  Thtf 
principal  alorkt  of  this  #(eat  aftrpnomer  j»:e»  l> 
ProdraiinuMsJhrt^iioaimh  S^biotf  mefitioned,  wbkh 
he  alio  entitled  Mi/i0graunk  fff/magrap/ummt  SLtui 
fefteemed  mbre  ftaan  any  atkfil  of  his  works.  H^ 
ibtsetimfts  faid,  he  WOtild  n«lf  givA  up  the  boiKHir 
of  haviog  invented  what  Waa  contained  in  that 
bb6k  fioi'tbe  electorate  o!  Sanony.  %.  HarmtmiM 
fmmdi^  with  a  defence  of  that  treatile.  3.  Be  to* 
metis  flirt  tres.  '4*  EpUoiM  qfnmofma  C^r^icatut.' 
5;  ^ftrmama  nova,  6.  CbUias  l^arUbmorumfl^c* 
7.  Nfyva  ftereometria  doliaruin  vinarJ9rwnt  &r» 
8;  Diaper iiJt,  9.  De  mtro  naiali  mmo  Ghri/lu  lo. 
Ad  viuUionem  Paraihmneaa^  qmikiu  JtJironomU 
pari  optica  traditun  ^c,  it.  Sommwn^  Ltmar^iH 
j4Jironomia  ;  Itk  which  he  began  to  draw  up  that 
fyftem  of  coaparative  aft^notny  which  was  after* 
wards  purfued  by  Kircher^  Hu^gens»  and  Grego- 
rys His  death  happened  while  the  work  was 
ptnting ;-  ispoo  which  Jbmes  Bartfchius-  hts  ibn* 
Ki-law  undertook  the  care  of  it,  but  was  alio  in* 
termpted  by  death :  and  Lrvls  Kepler  his  ibn» 
who  was  then  a  phyicttn  at  Kbnigibcif  in  Pfuf- 
fia,  was  (b  much  ftartkd  at  thefe  diiaftertp  that  it 
was  with  difSculty  be  qoidd  l»  prevailed  upon  to 
attempt  to  finilh  it,  left  it  ihoUld  paove  fMal  id 
him.:  he  completed  the  taBc,  however;  wifihout 
injury. 

( a. )  Ke^tBKt  Lewis,  M.  D.  the  fbo  dF  the 
preceding,  was  a  phyBcian  at  Konigfberg.  He 
publifhed  his  fath^s  Somnium  AftroncMncnm  at 
frankfbrt,  in  r6.)4;  and  died  in  x66a« 

(.1.)  KarLSft'a  Laws  are  thofe  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions  difcovered  by  Kepler.  Thefe 
difcoveries  in  the  mundane  l^Fftcm  are  commonly 
accounted  two,  via^  ift.  That  the  planets  defcribe 
about  the  fun  areas  that  are  proportional  to  the 
t'cmes  in  which  they  are  defioibedt  nansely  by  a 
line  conneding  the  fun  and  the  pttnets ;  and  id. 
That  the  fi^narea  of  the  times  of  revolutiDn  aie  as 
)rHe  cubes  of  the  mean  diftance  of  the  planeta  from 
the  fuo.  Kepler  difcovered  alf9tfaat  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  elliptical.  Thefe  difeoveries  of  Kepkr^ 
however,  were  only  found  oiit  by  many  trials*  in 
fearching,  among  a  great  number  of  aftronomiesi 
obfenrations  and  revolutions^  what  rules  and  laws 
were  found  to  obtain.  On  the  other  hand,  Newton 
has  demonftrated,  apriork%  all  thefe  laws,  ihewing 
that  theyimuft  obtain  in  the  mtmdane  fyftem,  from 
She  1.1  w^  of  gravitation  and  centripetal  force :  vvu 
the  firft  of  thefe  lawa  rbfulting  from  a  centripetal 
fbsce  urgbg.tbe  planets  towards  the  fan  \  and  the 
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adr  from  Ike  o^ntripetal  foso^  bpng  14  W  kmrie 
ratio  of  ^ke  iljuare  of  the  diftaaoT}  4nA  M^Q  el- 
liptic form  of  ti^p  orbits»  from  a  9f«^|cdik  foi«a 
segulgted  by  a  oeotripetal  ope, 

(4O  K&PLEii'a  Pao^Lin  is  the di9t|nnipjf)g  the 
true  ifom  the  mean  anoo^aly  of  a  pl«mi«  wf  the 
determimng  its  place,  in  iu  elliptic  «irWl>  snfww- 
ing  to  any  given  time.  The  general  ftilb  of  the 
problem  is  this:  T^  find  the  pofitipp  of  a  right 
line,  which,  paffing  through  one  of  tht  &ci  of  an 
elHpfis,  (ball  cut  off  an  »rea  wkkib  OiM^  be  in  any 
given  proporti^q  to  the  are^t  of  the  eOipAs  s  which 
refuks  from  }h\%  property,  that  Aicb  a  )i»^  iweeps 
areas  that  are  proportional  to  the  tines*  Many 
fblutioos  have  beap  given  of  this  ppMftVh  iofse 
dined  andgeMnetrjcal»  others  mH  i  vi>»  by  li^ler» 
who  firft  yropofed  it }  9MD»a>d,  W^t  Newton, 
KeimMachin,^^  %is  ;^fewtm^s  9riiffb-Hb.'ii 
^rop'  Zl  I  Keill'a  Aftr9n»  {#0eU  %%  %  Wigf*  Tmi^ 
abr.  vol  8^.  p.  73«  &«, 

KEPPSL,  Ai^Bftpsp  lord  Ti«msi|  Kn^FXii 
a  celebrated  BritUb  Admiral*  the  s4  inn  ^  Wil* 
KaniJS-of  Albensark.  iHk  annnnsMiiod  AnAui  in 
his  famous  voynge  xwm^  th«  world,  and  after* 
wards  rofe  (o  tae  kigbeft  n^nt  kaswy*  I^ 
1778,  he  Gommanded  tkcchme|l|M>  mi  bad 
Sir  Hngb  Fiiltiier  for  bis  ftooi^d.  U  tknifilM*^ 
ment  between  the  Britiib  and  Fieacli  flnrts.  l«ti€ 
was  done,  jmd  the  twp  gdnurals  of  wjk^nenec 
criminated  each  other.  (See  SNaL*ii%  i  99*) 
Adm.  Keppel  was  acquitted,  wiiiob  tocawNd 
great  rejoiiping.  In  iiZu  be  was  cmnlod  a  peer, 
and  was  twice  firft  lord  of  the  Admiialty.  He 
died  in  1 7S6,  with  ibt  chancer  of  being  n  oMn  of 
great  brayery,  virtuSyJiDd  huoMitr* 

*  KEPT.  pret.  and  part  pftff;.of  4«^. 
.  KERATOrarruM,  in  nature  biftorrt  •  ipe- 
ciesxif  GoacoMU^^The  kemtopbyla  wna  called 
the  fRVTiCES  conAi»LOi9f9»oriiM-airilbi8  and 
generally  known  annog  natnraliits  bf  thtdifcent 
appellations  of  mthophyi^a,  i«rrfi«J|Y|»Af  aad 
ktrtttopkyta  $  epHbets  tending  to  nonrey  m  idea  of 
tftoir  compofition<  whroh  at  firft  view  ibems  to 
oonfift  partly  of  n  woody  or  komy,p9itlf  «^nftpoy 
or  calcayeotos  fobft«nee»  i«rioiifly  dMpp^  with 
refpea  to  each  other.  Tbfir  genend  form  ap» 
Dfoackes  to  tkit  of  fbrebs^  having  a  lam  like  b*ie, 
by  which  thoy  adbere  to  fi>me  ft»Hd  Itppoit  in 
the  oeoan ;  and  a-Aem  or  trunk*  and  bnapdes  dif- 
ferently ^iffoikA \  Hornt  rifing  np in^qeornore 
dill^rent  twigs»  luhdivid«d  into  linaHsr  nnd  fitpa- 
sato  ramifications  %  while  others  have  Ckair  f«idler 
branches  donnr Aed  in  uiob  n  wwfm$  M  to  form 
a  euripBs  netvlike  ftmftiire:  k^m  tkii  dfvtffity  of 
fignre  they  bocrnif  the  names  of  jka  /mf$  M 
fiatherti  Sue.  The  ibeming  fibres  of  die  bale  are, 
in  reality,  lioaall  tubes,  of  whieb  tb^  wbok  Arab 
conGAs  I  thefe  tubes  run  up  lopgitndionlly  into 
the  tninky  and  are  alfo  cbrcularly  dMiinfcl  aboat 
the  centre  of  the  trunk:  the  woiMly  part*  aa  natu< 
ralifts  have  called  i^  thus  foFancd,  affvds.wben 
burnt  a  fbong  iinell  Hke  burning  boni;  whence 
fotte  have  csiled  it  the  bony  pan.  Ufan  tkispart 
IS  fnperinduced  a  kind  of  ftomy  or  cakanont 
coat,  wkinb  ^dvera  both  trMdi  and  branebea  to- 
their  extremities.  In  this  cnal  mty  bt  dtfcovsrrd 
regniar  orders  or  poies  of  celU;  and  viewed  by 
the  microlccfe,  it  alwayj  appenra  to  be  Mkovgani- 
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kA  botfrfwfitillKof  B  regular  congeries,  like  the 
cell!  in  w^A  moMJis  have  b^n  formed  or  eziiled. 
:$oflie  of  Ihii  kM  of  i>odiM  have  loft  their  catca- 
!?««•  covw-kg  by  the  yiol^Bce  of  the  waves  aii<} 
jftiyeraQCWciils.  I9  ^Qoie  ipeeimcns  of  ao  advao- 
u^  growth*  tihe  fa)c2|r(0us  tvi^s  juft  mentione4 
iMd  oot  liitlie  ctHh  et  aoimala  of  the  polype  kind, 
vith  ^O90r  op^ogs  toi  thea  all :  thele  .cells  are 
MnM  al^g  the  t)rfifiQhes  ki  ibme  regular  ovder, 
mtpch  in  w  base  siatineras  they  are  in  the  coral- 
lines.  iPftm  the  etUs  the  Mumals  have  been  djf. 
coveted  cM^ndjng  tbemieWeSy  as  weU  to  procure 
food  ts  flMterials  for  tibe  iocreafe  of  this  i^rprir 
&ofi  ftmanfes  aM  therefore  there  is  no  reafoe  ;^ 
dooht  that  they  nne  aaim^  pcodudions. 

I.  KBt4T0rHyTUM  DrcHOTOMUMyor  tbefea- 
«ritt«w»  is  nprefemted  in  Fig.  j.  On  both  ^dges 
of  the.flsik  branches  «re  regular  rows  of  little  rifing 
cells  in  jthe  cnkareont  part,  with  fmall  holes  for 
entrance  |o  nnc^.    gee  Coiiai,i*in€s. 

s.  KnEATorHarruM  bta^clh^orme,  or  the 
9itutUdf^mh  Aiaiill%«rigofthi8isreprefent* 
ed  in/Vi^r  CXCV.^.  4  vkI  ^  The  outGde  is 
covewd  ^\i  n  eruft  fnll  of  little  lumps  Hke  war^i ; 
wfaichi  vben  diifo^Qd  in  vinegar,  difeover  the 
comrade^  hoik$  of  polypes,f  like  ck vs.  A  and 
^  fg'S*  ^re  t#o  views  of  ooe  of  the  warts  mag- 
mfifd  9  Cmik/t  nppearaooe  of  the  polype  when 
thecrettceoasnaatter  is  differed  1  D  repreients 
the  partidef  ihaf  oonpofe  the  incrii(tation«  snag- 
sified. 

* KBRGUIEF.  If./.  \e^reeM/f  Cbmferi  mu- 
Tre,  toconti  and  ebefi  the  head;  and  hence  a 
baadkflvdnef  to  wipe  the  fac^  or  hands.]  lI,  A 
hmA-ds^SuSi  n  woman*— I  fee  how^hine  eye  would 
cfBttlate  the  diamond ;  thou  haft  the  right  arched 
bent  of  tiir  brow  that  becomes  the  tire  valiant. 
-*— -A  ^10  Jl»r£birff  Sir  John^  my  brows  be- 
come nothilig  elfe.  JSJM.  Mtrry  Wmm  ofW\n4fot. 
O  i  wbat  a  time  have'  you  chefe  put,  brave 
Com, 

TowenraiftfrtfAr^.  :^hak. 

The  {MFVudeft  kfrcbhf^  the  court  (hall  reft 

WeH  atlafy'd  of  what  they  loye  the  beft.  Dryd, 
s.  Any  idole  cloth  ufed  in  diefs^— j&very  man  had 
a  Urge  i/rfirc^  folded  about  tjbe  neck,  fiaiivtorl. 

•  KfifiCHSIf^O.  \  €M.  [frooi  ktfditff:\  DrelT- 

*  ££aCHEIFr.    \  ed  %  hooded.-- 

The  evening  comes 
KitrchUfk  in  a  comely  cloud.  MHton^ 

KERCKfUNO*  Theodone»  a  famous  phyflcian 
of  the  x^tib-  eentiiry,  bom  at  Amfterdam,  who  ac- 
quired n  gfcttt  reputation  by  his  difcoveries  and 
his  works.  He  found  out  the  Secret  of  foftening 
amber  ^itbont  depriving  ii  of  ks  tranfparency ; 
vid  made  nfe  of  it  hi  oevenn^  the  bodies  of  curi- 
ousiofedfcaAo  preferve^heflEi.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  died  in  1693 
at  Hamburgf  where  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  his  lift*  with  the  title  of  r^idtnt  «f  ihegrmnd 
dukeA/Twfiaf^  Hit  principal  works  are,  i.  Spi- 
dkgmm  oMtiommm.  4.  At^brop^m^  kkotiogra'- 
pbia.  Tbttess  alio  attr^nted  to  ikm  an  anatoAiii- 
cal  woilc,  firinted  in  1671  in  fojic^ 

SXaCOLAKTG^  an  idand  of  A^  in  the  In- 
dian Oce«ii|  between  Soaodioo  miles  in  circum- 
ference, andt  io;general,  of  a  very  good  height. 
The  £ioe  of  the  ..counti^  ferms  to  be  fteep  biUs^- 
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and  extenfive  valleys,  and  every  part  to  be  be  co^ 
y^rtA  with  trees  and  verdure,  with  fome  pleafaot 
cultivated  grounds.    Th^  houfes  ftand  on  pofts,  \ 
and  appear  to  be  Well  built,  and  neatly  thatched. 
The  filhing  hooks  and  lines  are  moilly  European;  . 
and  the  inhabitants  ,are  Malays.  .  Their  cbthing, 
in  general,  is  made  of  a  coarie  kind  of  calico, 
though  fome  wear  filk,  and  moft  of  them  have  a 
kind  of  turban  rbynd  their  head.    A  few  have 
been  feen  with  a  Chinele  pointed  hat.    They  arjs 
a  mijd  and  ^uiet people ;  and  put  great  confifdence 
in  Arangersl    Lon».ia6.  3  i.-E. .  Lat^  4.  a8.  N. 
.    *  KERF.  w.  /.  [feorfan,  Saxop^  to  aa^    The 
vfawn  away  flit  between  two  pieces  of  iluA  is  call- 
ed A  kerf.    MoxfM, 

,  KERGUELEN^s  Lawd,  ia  the  S.  ?aci6c 
Ocean,  t^ras  vifi  ted  by  captain  Coolc,  in  1779.  From 
its  fterility,  it  might  properly  have  been  called  the 
Uland  of  Defolation.  Mr  Anderfon,  who  accom- 
panied captain  Cook  in  this  voyage,  fays>  that  no 
place  iiitherto  difcovered  in  eith^  hemifphere  af- 
fords fo  fcanty  a  ^Id  for  the  naturalift  as  this 
ipot.  Some  verdure  indeed  appeared  when  at  a 
(mail  diftance  from  the  (horct  which  might  raife 
the  expedation  of  meeting  with  a  little  herbage ; 
l^ut  ali  this  lively  appearance  was  occafioned  by 
one  fmall  plant  celmbling  iaxifrage,  which  grew 
upon  the  bills  in  large  fpreading  tufts,  on  a  kind 
of  rotten  turf,  whldi,  it  dried,  might  ferve  for 
■  fuel,  and  was  the  only  thing  feen  here  that  could 
poiDbly  be  applied  to-that.  purpofe.  Lon.  69.  37. 
£.    Lat.  49.  z.^*  \ 

rKERI,  Francis  Borgia,  a  Hungarian  Jefuit.urho 

publiihed  a  Hiftory  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Eai), 

.and  a  Hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Emperors,    lie 

■was  alio  a  good  aftronpmer,  and  made  improve- 

•laents  on  the  telescope.    He  died  in  1769. 

KERICariBare  various  readings  in  the  He- 
^brew  Bible :  keri  Hgnifies  that  which  is  read ;  and 
ettib^  that  which  is  written.  For  where  any  luch 
various  readings  occur,.the  wrong  reading  is  writ- 
ten in  the  text,  and  that  is  called  the  utib  ;  and  ' 
the  true  reading  is  written  in  the  margin,  with  p 
under  it,  .and  called  the  irW.  It  is  generally  is\& 
by  the  Jewilh  writers,  that  thefe  corre<5tioQs  were 
inttodoced  by  Ezra;  bat  i.t  is  moft  probable,  that 
they  had  their  original  from  the  miftakes  of  the 
-iramcribers  after  the  ijme  of  Ezra,  and  the  ob- 
fervatioos  and  corrections  of  the  Maforites.  Thofe 
Keri-cetibs,  which  are  in  the  iacred  books  writ- 
ten by  Ezra  himfelf,or  which  were  taken  into  the 
canon  after  his  time,jcould  not  have  been  noticed 
by  Ezra  hinUelf ;  and*  this  affords  a  prefumption^ 
that  the  others  are  of  late  date.  The&  wprda 
amount  to  about  xqoq  ;  and  Dr  Kennicott.  in  hie 
Differtatio  Gencrduf  remacif^s,  that  all  of  them* 
excepting  141  have  been  found  in  the  text  of  MSS. 
KERKA,  a  river  and  lake  of  Maritime  Aulbua, 
in  Dalmatia.  '  ^   .     . 

KERKERDERE,  John  Gerard,  hiftotibgrapher 
to  the  emperor  Jofeph  I.  wa^  born  at  MaeAfjkqhl* 
in  1^78.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Dank^iaad' 
a  tjreatife  on  the  tesreftrial  paradife. 

KERNWYCK,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  4ep 
of  the  Rhine,  and  late  prqvjnoe  1^  Gueldet;land> 
a  miles  S.  of  Bommef. 

(i.)  KERMAN,  a  province  in  the  $.of  Perfia 

on  the  Perfian  Gidt  SfeC^RUAdUA.  Tiieihe^ 

O  o  b  A  of 
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gerie  direds,  that  aquavit*  fhould  be  once  or  twkre 
poured  upon  it  and  bumtt  and  the  kennei  dried 
again.  Crude  antimony  is  compofed  of  regidoi  of 
antimony  and  common  fulphnr^  united  natoralty 
with  each  other*  aa  in  aJmoft  all  meullic  nuxie- 
rals.  The  fixed  alkali  with  which  the  crude  an- 
timony 18  boiledy  although  diluted  with  much  wa- 
ter»  aAft  upon  the  fulphur  of  the  antimoay,  and 
forms  with  it  liver  of  fulphur;  and  at  this  com- 
pound is  a  foWent  of  all  metallic  matters,  it  dif- 
folves  a  certain  quantity  of  the  regirtus  of  anti- 
mony. In  this  operation,  then,  a  comWnatioD  ii 
formed  <^  fixed  alkali,  of  fulphur,  and  of  regulut 
of  antimony.  Of  thefe  three  fubftaoces  the  fixed 
alkali  only  is  foluble  in  water,  and  is  the  inter- 
mediate  fubftance  by  which  the  fulphar  and  rega- 
ins are  fufperided  in  the  water.  But  the  sdkali 
becomes  impregnated  by  this  operation,  and  by 
"boilihg,  with  a  larg^  quantity  of  regulua,  andcf- 
pecially  of  folphur;  than  Can  be  fufpended  in  coW 
water:  hence  the  decoftion  of  kennes,  which  is 
clear,  limpid,  and  cdourlefs  while  boiliag  hot,  b^ 
comes  turbid,  and  depofites  a  fediment,  white  it 
cools.  ^  This  compound,  therefore,  Ifte  certaia 
falts,  may  be  kept  diflblved  in  larger  Quantity  by 
hot  than  by  cold  water,  and  much  of  it  it  therefore 
depofited  by  coofing.  Further,  while  the  kennei 
is  precipitating,  the  whole  antimoniated  lirer  of 
fulphur,  which  is  diflolved  by  the  boiling  Hqttor, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parU;  one  of  which, 
that  is  the  kermes,  being   overcharged  with  the 


«f  this  conntry,  in  the  latter  fend  of  fpring,  fhed 
^hdr  wool,  and  become  as  naked  as  fucking  pigs. 
The  principal  revenue  of  the  province  confifts  in 
thefe  fleeces. 

(i.)  Kermah,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
-vince,  is  feated  in  Lon.  50.  30.  E.'  Lat.  30.  o.  N. 

(i.y*  KERMES.  «./.  J&rw^j  is  a  roundilh  bo- 
dy, oJF  the  biguefs  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  browniih  co- 
lour. It  contains  a  multitude  of  little  diftindt  gra- 
pules,  foft,  and  when  cmfhed,  yields  a  fcarlet 
juice.  It  till  lately  was  underftood  to  be  a  vege^ 
table  ezcrefcence ;  but  we  now  know  U  to  be  the 
extended  body  of  an  animal  parent,  filled  with  a 
numerous  ofl^pnng,  which  are  the  little  red  gra> 
iiules. 

(2O  Kermes,  in  zoology,  an  infi^^  produced 
in  the  excrefendes  of  a  fyecies  xfi  the  oak*  ^ee 
Coccus. 

(30I^E<t^MBs  n»lERA^,  To  called  from  its  co- 
lour, which  refembles  tbst  of  vegetable  kermes,  is 
one  of  the  moft  important  antrmonial  prepara- 
tions, both  with  regard  to  its  cheihical  phenomena 
and  to  its  medicinal  ufes.  The  Ufe  of  kermes  mi- 
neral was  not  eftabltlhed  in  medicine  before  the 
))eginning  of  this  century.  Some  chemifts,  indeed, 
amongft  others  Glauber  and  Lemeri,  had  before 
that  time  mentioned  in  their  works  feveral  prepa- 
*<rations  of  antimony  which  approach  more  or  lefs 
io  kermes;  but  thefe  preparations  being  little 
known,  were  confonnded  with  many  others  which 

are  entirely  negleded,  although  much  praifed  by    , „    „ 

their  authors.  The  fame  of  kerones  was  occafion-    regulus,  and  particularly  with  the  fnlphur,  coo- 


^  by  friar  Simon,  apothecary  to  the  Chartreux 
friars.  He  received  this  preparation  from  a  fur- 
geoii  called  La  X^jp^ri^,  who  had  procured  it  from 
{1  German  appthecary,  who  had  been  a  fcholar  of 
the  fiimous  Glauber.  Friar  Simon,  from  the  com* 
mendations  given  to  this  new  remedy  by  La  Lige- 
rie,  adminiftered  ft  to  §  Chartreux  friar,  who  was 
<iangeroufly  ill  of  a  -violent  peripnenmony,  by 
which  the  friar  was  fudden^y,  and  as  it  had  been 
miraculoufly  cured.  From  that  time  the  friar 
apothecary  publifhed  the  virtue  of  his  remedy.  Se- 
.  -veral  other  remarkable  cures  were  performed  by 
means  of  kermes.  The  public  believed  in  its  me- 
dicinal qualities,  and  called  it  powder  of  Char- 
treux ;  becaufe  it  was  prepared  -only  in  the  apo- 
thecary's fhop  belonging  to  thefe  monks.  The 
reputation  of  kermes  increafed  more  and  more, 
till  at  length  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of 
I^rance,  procured  the  publication  of  theprocefs  by 
I^  Ligerie.  This  procefs  confifts  in  boiling,  du- 
ring two  hours,  pulverifea  crude  antimony  in 
the  4th  part  of  its  weight  of  the  liquor  of  tiitre 
Hxed  by  coals,  and  twice  its  weight  of  pure  wa- 
ter:  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  lt()uor  is  to  be 
<iecanted  and  filtrated,  while  boiling,  through 
lirown  paper.  It  continues  clear  while  it  is  boil- 
ing hot ;  but  when  it  cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  ac- 
<|uire8  a  red  brick  colour,  and  again  becomes  clear; 
by  the  depofition  of  a  red  fediment,  which  is  the 
icermes.  *  The  boiKng  may  be  thrice  repeated,  and 
«ach  tiipe  the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  add- 
€d  to  the  antimony,  and  a  4th  part  lefs  of  the  li- 
<luor  of  fixed  nitre.  The  feveral  fediments  from 
thefe  three. boilings  are  to  be  added  together,- 
wafiied  with  clean  water  till  the  water  acquires  no 
tafte;  and  the  kermes  is  then  to  be  dried.  La  Li« 


tains  but  a  little  alkali,  which  it  draws  along  with 
it  during  its  depofition.  The  other  part,  as  it 
contains  much  more  alkali,  renuuns  difiolivcd,  «ven 
in  the  cold  liouor,  by  this  larger' qtaotity  of  el- 
kali.  All  theie  ^rop^tions  are  explained  and  de- 
monftrated  by  the  following  obfervations :  i. 
When  the  decodion  of  kermes  is  cold,  and  hai 
formed  all  its  fediment,  if,  without  adiding  any 
thing  to  it,  it  be  heated  till  it  boil,  it  agkin  entire- 
ly rediflblvcs  the  kermes;  theiediment  diCappears; 
the  liquor  becomes  clear ;  and  by  cokl  is  again 
rendered  turbid,  and  depofites  fediment  as  before. 
Thus  the  kermes  may  be  made  to  precipitate  and 
to  rediflblve  as  often  as  we  pleafe.  a.  By  digefitog 
kermes  in  aqua  regia,  which  diflbhes  its  alkali  and 
regulus,  the  fulphur  is  feparated  pure.  The  acids 
of  aqua  regia  form  a  nitre  and  febrifugal  fait  of 
Sylvius  with  the  alkali  of  the  kermes ;  and  if  a  oer- 
tain  quantity  of  kermes  be  melted  with  black  finx 
after  having  deftroy6d  its  fulphur  by  roafting,  a 
true  regulus  of  antimony  may  be  obtained  from 
it.  Thefe  experiments,  which  wei«  made  by  Mr 
Geoflfroy,  and  the  detail  of  which  is  found  in  me- 
moirs given  to  the  Academy  in  1734  and  1735, 
upon  the  analyfis  of  kermes,  fhow  evidently  the 
effence  of  fulphur,  of  fixed  alkali,  and  ci  regulus  of 
antimony,  in  this  compound.  From  Mr  Gcof- 
froy's  experiments  we  find,  that  7a  $rain«  of  ker- 
mes contain  about  x6  dr  17  grains  of  regulus,  15 
or  14  grains  of  alkaline  falts,  and  40  or  41  grains 
of  comnnon  fulphur.  3.  By  repeating  the  boiling 
of  the  liquor  upon  the  antimonv,  more  kernes 
will  be  formed  eaeh  thne  by  cooling,  as  at  firft ; 
and  this  experiment  may  be  repeated  many  times. 
Mr  Geofiroy  lays,  that  he  repeated  it  78  times, 
without  ahy  other  addition  than  that  of  pure  wa- 
ter 
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ter  to  ftpphr  ^at  which  was  loft  br evaporation; 
aod  tb«t  each  time  a  coDfideraUe  quaatity  of 
kerme*  was  fohned  by  cooling.  This  experiment 
provea»  that  the  alkali  transforms  the  antimony  in- 
to kennes  by  overdiarging  itfelf  with  regulusand 
fulphiiir,aiid  at  each  precipitation  the  kermes  does 
not  retahi  and  ta^e  with  it  but  a  very  (mall  quaO'^ 


cellent  effeds  may  be  produced.  In  kermes  are 
united  the  excktDg  and  evacoant  Tiitues  of  tlie 
emetic  preparations  of  antimooyy  with  the  tonicy 
dividing)  aperitive,  and  refolving  properties  of  the 
liver  of  fulphor.  It  is  capable  of  anfwering  two 
prmcipal  indications  in  the  treatment  of  nuny 
acute  and  chronic  diieafes.   Properly  managed,  it 


tity  of  alkali.    4.  If  any  actd  be  poured  upon  the  '  may  become  an  emelicy  a  purgative,  diuretic,  fu 


lk|uor  in  which  the  kermes  has  been  formed,  and 
from  which  it  has  been  entirely  feparated  by  cool- 
ing, M.  Baum^  has  obferved,  that  tfais  liquor  ii 
again  rendered  turbid,  and  that  a  %d  fediment  is 
formed  of  a  yellow  reddiih  colour,  which  is  no- 
thing eMe  than  gokien  fulphur  of  antimony;  that 
is,  regultts  of  antimon^r  and  fulphur  mixed  to- 
gether, but  in  very  different  proportions,  and 
with  very  different  ftrengths  of  union,  from  thoie 
in  which  they  were  found  in  the  crude  antifnony. 
After  thia  precipation  in  the  liquor,  a  neutral  fait 
is  left,  which  is  formed  by  the  contained  alkali 
and  the  precipitating  acid.  From  this  experiment 
vre  find,  thatinthe  liquor  from  which  the  kermes 
has  been  depofited,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an- 
timonlatcd  liver  of  fulphur  remains,  which  differs 
from  kermes  by  containing  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  alkali;  fo  thatit  can  keep  diffolved  the  le- 
gttlos  aad  fulphur  vrith  which  it  is  united,  even 
when  the  liquor  te  cold.  In  the  procefs  for  feve- 
ral  antimomal  preparations,  a  kermes,  or  com- 
pounds like  it,  are  fonned.  This  always  happens 
when  crude  antimony  is  treated  by  fiifion  with  a 

auantity  of  alkalme  ult,  fo  that  an  antimoniated 
ver  of  liilphur  refulu  from  it,  overcharged  with 
regulus  and  fulphur;  that  is,  containing  more  of 
thefe  two  fubftances  than  it  can  keep  diffolved  in 
cold  water.  If  any  of  thefe  combinations  be  boiled 
in  water,  a  matter  analogous  to  kermes  is  always 
depofited  by  cooling.  This  happens,  for  inftance, 
to  the  fcoria  of  the  regulus  of  antimony,  and  in  an 
operation  defcribed  by  Mr  Geoffroy  to  abridge 
the  prooefs  for  makmg  kermes  by  fufion.  To  do 
this,  Mr  Oeofiioy  fofes  two  parU  of  antimony 
with  one  part  of  alkaline  lakj  he  powders  this 
matter  whtle  yet  hot,  and  keeps  it  two  hours  in 
boiling  water;  he  then  filtrates  it,  and  receives 
the  h^aor  into  more  boiling  water,  from  which, 
when  It  cools,  about  fix  grofs  of  kermes  is  depo^ 
fited,  when  an  ounce  of  antimony  has  been  uied. 
This  method  of  making  kermes  is  much  more  ex- 
peditious, but  left  perfed ;  for,  as  the  author  con- 
teffes,  the  tarroes  produced  is  not  fo  fine  and  (oh 
as  that  made  in  the  ordinary  method*  M.  Lemeri 
the  elder  mentions,  in  his  TnaHJk  eweermng  Anti' 
mofufy  an  operation  from  which  his  fon  pretends 
that  kermes  may  be  obtained.  This  operation  con- 
fiftsin  digefting,  and.  afterwards  boiling  powdered 
crude  antimony  in  a  very  pure  liquor  of  fixed 
nitre.  This  liquor,  in  fufficient  quantity,  is  ca- 
pable of  diffolving  quickly  and  entirely  powdered 
crude  antimony;  and  by  cooling,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  fnbftanoe  -very  analogous  to  kermes 
vrill  be  puDdnced.  Neverthelefs,  none  of  thefe 
ihort  methods  of  making  kfermes  is  dire^ed  by 
difpeniatories,  or  by  the  heft  books  fordefcribing 
thepreparatkms  of  chemical  remedies.  M.  Chap- 
tal's  proceia  differs  from  thefe,  and'feems  prefer- 
able to  all  of  them.  See  Chemistry,  Index. 
ICermea  is  u(«d  in  medicine  only ;  and  by  it  ex- 


^orific,  or  an  emAorant ;  and  it  is  always  at- 
tenuating and  refolvmg.  When  7  or  8  grains  are 
taken  at  once,  it  chiefly  ads  upon  the  pnma  t«<r, 
generally  as  an  emetic  and  a  purgative.  A  dofe  of  3 
or  4  grains  is  feldom  emetic,  and  more  is*fre|quent- 
ly  purgative.  When  taken  in  thefe  quantities  as 
an  evacnant,  a  little  of  it  paffes  alfo  mto  the  vc<e 
feamda  et  teH'ue.  When  adminifteied  in  fmaller 
dofes,  it  paffes  aUnoft  into  the  ladeal,  blood,  and 
lymphatic  veffels.  In  thefe  it  occafions  fuch 
ipafcns  an4  ofcillations  as  it  does  in  the  prime 
vut :  fo  that  it  increafefr  all  iiecretioDS  and  excre- 
tions, but  particuUu-1^  thofe  of  urine,  fweat,  and 
expectoration,  according  to  the  dofe,  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  difpolHion  of  the 
patient.  It  produces  very  good  efl^s  in  thoie 
difeafes  of  the  breaft  which  proceed  from  folnefs 
and  obftrudion.  Kermes  may  be  ada^inifiered  in 
linAufes,  in  oily  or  in  cordial  potions^  in  any  ve- 
hicle; or  incorpocated  in  a  bolos,.vrith>  other  fuit- 
able  remedies.  One  precaution,  hitherto  little 
obferved,  is  very  neceffiwy;  that  is,  not  to  join  it 
with  acid  mat^s,  if  it  is  intended  to  aA  as  ker- 
mes. Antiacid  and  abforbent  fubftanoes  ought  to 
be  joined  with  it,  if  the  patient  has  an  add  Jn  the 
prima  ntutf  or  an  aceicent  difpofition ;  for  as 
thefe  acids  faturate  the  alkali,  by  which  theker- 
mes  is  rendeitd  an  antimoniated  liver  of  fulphur, 
and  bjr  which  alone  it  differs  from  golden  fulphur 
of  antimony,  they  accordingly  render  the  kermes 
entirely  fimilar  to  the  golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
the  properties  of  which^^ue  "very  different  from 
thofe  of  kermes, 

(i.)  •  KERN. «./.  [anlriOi  wonL]  Iriih  fbot-fol. 
dier ;  an  Irifh  boor^^-Out  of  the  fry  of  thefe  rake- 
hdl  hoHebo^s,  growing  up  in-  knavery  and  vfl* 
lany,  afe  their  keam  fupplied.  Spanfer^^ 
Juftice  had,  with  valour  armM, 

Compeird 'thefe  ikipping  knrns  to  troft  their 

heels.  Shak, 

If  in  good'  plight  thofe  northern  kemei  arrive. 

Then  does  fortune  promile  fair.  PhiOtpim 

(1.)  KsRK,  or  Kbxmb.  See  §  i.  Camden  tells  us, 
the  armies  of  Ireland  oonfifted  of  cavahy,  called 
gallogiajfes^  and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  t 
kemej.'-^The  kernes  bore  fwoids  and  darts ;  to 
the  laft  were  fitted  «ords,  by  which  they  could 
recover  them  after  they  had  been  launched  out. 

(3.)  *  Kern.  «./•  A  hand-mill  coofifting  of  two 
pieces  of  flooe,  by  which  com  iftfrpund.  *  It  is 
wriUen  like  wife  ^mnu  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  fome  parts 
of  Scotland. < 

(4*)  KsKMs,  or  ^BRMESy  io  Eogl^  law,  fignify 
idle  perfons  or  vagaboOds* 

*  To  Keks.  «.  jf.  {probably  from  kemelf  qr^  by 
change  of  a  ycmtk  corrupted  fromrrom.}-  >  i«  To 
harden  as  ripened  corn*«-When  the  price  of  com 
falleth,  men  break  no  more  ground  thaa  will  fop- 
ply  their  own  turn,  where  through  it  &lleth  out 
that  ill  kented  or  faved  harveft  foeo  emptieth  their 

old 
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#ld  ftore.  Cs^nv.  s.  To lak« tliefbrm  0f  gmlfw^ 
tflr  gnomlatei-^The  prisoipal  kiuiek  is  io  makiDg 
tlie  jnio!,  wiioi  fuificicntiy  bolkdf  to  kem  or  gni. 
Bulate.  0/v«cf. 
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*  E;£RN£L.  9«/:  \cymtlf  k  glandi  Salon  t  karm^ 
Dutch  s  centnuh  Fr.]  i.  The  ediUeiiibftance  cOn*> 
tatttcd  in  a  ihdk«-» 

At  browB  in  hue 
As  hazd  MitSt  and  fwteCcr  than  the  knueU* 

abakk 
9— Th(ff6  eaa  be  IM»  knnet  ta  this  light  not;  t^e 
ibul  of  this  man  ^  Ms  clothcsi  Sbak.-^Tht  kar* 
ws/  of  the  not  fieries  them  fiar  fafiead  and  meatt 
aed  the  ftellt  .far  eups.  a.  Atif  thing  included 
ia  a  htiik  or  idtegoltisiit^*-' 

The  k€r9ti  e€  *  gnipe»  Che  fig't  finall  gran« 
Cati  clothe  a  mouiktaie^  aild  oVribade  a  plaui. 

'^rtOats  are  ripe  ^eii  tiie  finv  tutns  yeUow  end 
the  jbritfl  bard.  Mortimer.  3.  The  feeds  of  pvt^ 
pf  fc»tB.NkJ  thiek  he  will  4isxtf  this  iflaad  bone 
in  his  pockety  Imd  give  k  his  fin  for  an  ap|>le««^ 
And  loving  the  imM/>  or  it  in  the  fcn»lvring  forth 
mono  iflande.  f ioA^-^The  apple  ncidbd  ai  ma% 
itfas  uMkiM^  the  flrft  putffa^  hi«  nod  tfaeim* 
ev/i-ooHtinoed  whit? «  JKecee.  4.  The  central  {kart 
of  any  tiring  u|nin  whkb  the  antbient  ftziu  ara 
conocttd*-*^  fiilid  body  hi  the  bbuUer  nafcee 
the  Aermi  of  ftgoe.  Artmtimot.  5.  Knobby  coo* 
Cfetions  id  childifen's  9eii# 

*  To  KtKOtb.^^  ms  [from  the  neoib]  To  ripen 
Io  fceniela#*-4o  SlaffiWdfiiite  garden  ronnciYals 
fown  in  the  fiddl  kmui  wdl,  and  yidld  a  good 
increaie*  Mortiniir^ 

*  ORNBLLY^  a4[.  (from  ktmeiA  Full  of  ker- 
ndsi  hevhig  the  quafity  or  leteihlaiiGe  of  ker« 


N*  fidl  ef  high  h»iaotain%3»Uchiil>o«|^  lemiHk* 
ably  ^hU  produoe  k  great  number  oC  natigvl  o^ 
riofittea.  U  OOntains  4i6#}K»i  irilh  plaMtiee 
acresr  §4  pariikes*  8  barontooi  and  $  bonmgh^ 


•  K£RN£LWORT.  o./.  i/en^idaria.;^  Ad 
herb.  Aimfwwrtb* 

KI&PfiN,  a  town  of  Gem»ny»  in  the  late 
duchy  of  Joliersy  now  annexed  to  tbr^rench  te- 
pubUCff  and  ihcluded  in  the  dep.  of  the  Roer.  By 
the  former  divifion  of  thefe  territories  on  the 
R.hine»  in  f  7969  il  was  indttded  in  the  dep.  df  the 
Eiffel.  It  it  14  miies  d£.  of  Julters.  Lon.  6. 
j6.  £•    Lat.  ^;9.%.  N. 

iCERA£RA,  an  tflaod  of  Scotlatid,  in  ArgvlU 
flxire«'in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  near  the  maio  land  of 
Mkl  Lontt  al^d  hichided  in  the  jparifli  of  Kilbride. 
Intfaia  ifland  K.  Alexander  il.  behig  upon  an  ex- 
pedition agamft  the  Danes,  died  of  a  fever  on  the 
SthofJ^y  xa49«  iiis  (hips  tPtre  anchored  in  the- 
Greater  Horfe  Shoe  9ay»  wiiilft  hcg  for  the  beocfit 
of  hifthesdch  was  on  ihcre,  and  fait  pavilion  was 
eneaed  00  DtArte  <i*  e.  theijnffs  fimn)^  by  that 
natural  harbour^  whence  his  tody  was  earned  to 
the  abbey  dfMek*>fe. 

HERItYy  a  eonnty  of  Irelanc^  io  the  province 
of 'Miinftery  anciently  called  (hnigkh  or  the  rotfy 
country t  from  Cerrig  or  Carrie^M  rock.  It  is  toood* 
«*d  iiy  the  8haeA0B»  whi^  divide  k  fisom  Cbre  on 
the  N.  by  Limerick  and  Cork  pa  &e  E.  by  Ux" 
attar  part  of  Cork  oh  the  ^b  and  ¥y  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  Wm  liie  heft  towttiarit  is  Dingle^ 
fituated  in  e  bay  ^  Che  &me  same,  it  compre- 
hends a  great  part  of  t)ie  territary  formerly  omed 
ntfmaadi  and  doofiis  of  rivf  different  kinds  of 
foiX    The  8.  paita  aee  plsn  mid  fertile^  but  the 


It  is  about  5^  Aileslongi  45  hfoad» ai*! lies  with* 
in  N.  ladt.  si.  30.  and  ja.  a4*|  the  XMgil«de 
at  the  iBoutb  of  tha  K^auue^  iieit«  so®  i/  W. 
Of  4»'  ao^  difaenoe  of  time  >titb  LfMideo^  k  is 
the.4th  Qokttly  as  to  entfnt  ie  Irideodi  and  the 
« id  m  this  piovinAe;  but  in  re(t«A  to  inhahilaiiN 
and  coltuee  does  fiot  eqi^sl  «ianf  tealier  oeontiasi 
it  iiaa  a  e^ifioopai  fee<«  whidi  hiwe  been  erased 
to  the  btflioprie  of  Liifteiie  iinstii^op  vi^  Aid* 
ieit  and  Aghadoft*  The  fee  of  .Aamrt  wm  m$* 
dently  called  tlwdiciQifeef  iCryrpi  tfnd  ire  i«^^ 
lver€  named  ^mopt  of  Anrijrf  Fenr  mesnleifls  in 
Ireland  cAn  tnt  wfHh  thofe  io  this  eooBty  for 
height;  dwing the gneafeer  part  of  the y^ar  their 
A^  are  obfeured  hf  fdgs^  aad  it  muft  h«».vevy 
(hrene  day  when  Iheir  topa  apfiear*  Irott  ore 
abotteds  ia  moft  of  the  fonthcni  ^eraniea.  The 
pHocipal  ri^eri  ane  the  Blackwater#  Fesb  Gek 
Bad  Brk:k»Ca|iuti^  Mang»Lea,  Ffefle^  l^ansc^Oar- 
Hn«  Faitin^  lpry»  and  ftooghty^  and  the  |»riaci- 
pal  lake  iaSillamcf*  Theite  are  feme  good  modi* 
ciaal  witenM  tuu{>Gdl«^ibnfe  of  KHbtflKti  iv«* 
ragh,  Spa^  FelloiwelU  bittf^  CaftleiAaio*  Mod 
Tarlee;aftlittefpritigiitM^erybq^  ^SoAaerOR 
and  ufefol  plants  grow  hi  Kenry,  of  wMsfa  Dr 
teith  gives  a  pastkuilar  acoaoat  in  hiaMioir  of 
that  country. 

K£RS»  a  town  of  TtrcAf  featcd  .00  Che  Inn. 

(«.)  *  KERSEY. «.  /.  {UtfqfepBaUih^  €W^ 
Fr.}  OoaHeftuff*.^ 

Henceforth  my  wiooing  mind  flttU  beexprdk 

Ia  TufleBt  yeaSt  and  honeil  ibuft^  noes.  HbtJf* 
^^^Im  lacqiiey  wkh  a  Hoen  ftook  4mi  erne  1^  and 
9  ktrf^  boot-hofe  on  the  other.  6l6Misg^y--Tbo 
iaoae  wool  one  man  lelts  -it  imd  a  hit»  another 
weoiesit  into  cloth^  ami  anethte  hito  kafiy  or 

Thy  kafnf  deubiet»  ^^ireiMiihg  wklei» 

Drew  Oie'jy''s  eye  dfide.  Qt^. 

(s.)  Keasbst  is  a  kind  of  coaife  woollen  doth, 
msde  chiefly  in  Kent  and  Be«oafliire« 

K£itSH0P£»  a  river  of  Scotlandi  in  Rmdmrgh- 
fiiivey  which  run^  between  Soodand  asid  Eaghnd. 
It  abounds  with  troota. 

KERTSCH,  a  foftsel«p  00  the  £.  coeft  of  the 
Crimea,  aodtiear  the  N.  entrance  of  the  fttaits 
dF  KaJVA.  This  fbrtreA  and  that  of  Ta«i(ALS 
aoe  of  g^sat  .impertanoe,  as  they  cooHnsaod  the 
paflhge  between  the  fta  of  Afoph  and  the  BkKk 
Sea. 

KER^RDONC,  a  t«wn  of  I^nsnos  in  the  dep. 
df  the  Roer»  and  late  dacky  of  Clevea  ^  7  oiles  ti. 
of  Gnelders,  and  8  SSE.  or  Cieves. 

KERVIONA&  0  town  of  France  in  the  dep. 
xtfMorbihan.  % 

KERY*  a  river  of  Wat f  %  hi  Csrdtganfliise. 

KBSITAH^  a  word  that  «cciAa  in  £kae6e  and 
Job»  and  is  tran(la(ed  « thie  Se|teagfait  and  Vul- 
gate fluep  or  Um^  :  But  tlK  Rabbina  and  onodem 
ieterpreter^  are  generally  of  xipknony  that  ioi^ 
Grilles  rather  a  piece  of  moilry.  Bocbercand 
Bugubinusare  of  G(>iaiOD  the  Septoagint  meant 
"mirutf  and  not  lambs;  m  Greek  f ttsrwiicvo^  Afce* 
iwrnaan^  inftead  of  ix«  m  M/atn^  V^m  a  a^ioa  was 

.  worth 


i4«i  |«M'  Ster^-  M.  de  P^Uatifr  of  Rguen  is 
of  ophaoth  ^t  k«fit»b  wftf  {I  .B«?ri«ii  caim  ftapap*- 
ed  OB  Qpf  Adp  witti  »B  pr4>f  r  ^JEj^^^  or  l:^^/^ 
ID  HchmWf  IgBifytBg  f*  a  boi»'')f  mid  oq  tb^  ^Utcr 
wkli  A  Ittsb;  tba;  IliU  w^i «  {old  P^ifl  Ip^o^a  in 
tbc  eaft  |yf  ^  t^^une  of  t  ^ry^i  sib4  W4«  iti  value 
about  la  livrat  and  lod.  Fre»c^  mo^fjp  St veral 
learned  BMBf  wKiiout  mentioBipg  Ite  v^lvc  of  tlf« 
keaub,  fif ^  ft  was  a  bv^  coiOi  tbff  impr^l&P!! 
wliefBof  vat »  flieepi  for  whicli  reBfoR  the  Septo- 
a^iBl  BBd  VBlgate  traiiflate  H  by  tki(  n^fne*  Calf 
Bift  18  of  epiiiiofr»  tbal  k^fitBh  wM  B  pyri^  of  gold 
or  ilffBT.  Jb  tbB  BBft  t^  vBfkoB  #t  pnfeBt  bf 
puriaa*  TbBword^ilBifi  CMdev  figfiii<Hitf|iif^ 
jfknf,  or  ii  «^.  AbA  Koftal^iiH  frfli  that  }ik\H 
18  a  FBrfiBn  UMafure.    JonMban  B9id^|be-T9fVHm 

of  j«rBfiimtnBlkiic|(pfiri«i&  b/mv^;  G<f«.BiiwH# 
If* I  }iri>  bS*  ii#^  or  9l-  £bsX4)»  fBM>^>i»|«  » 
Dr  ]PridBMi(dPOi»  Ibft  B  AeM  a#  «onb  i^^  4 
dancis  BjpiBCf  fif  goldi  wwtbt  B9  pr  Pridfdox 
lays,  158.  EfHrtMbf 

KI^ROAMt  B  bMiq  of  Tcrr  A^«  maunttins 
on  tboooafrof  Mif  wbi<A  foim  ^artiof  M^Bol 
liksBfft 

{ iw>  fHUBMii  4  town  of  FitBBe,  ib  t}ie  dep, 
of  tbe  SfBTf  BBd  )Bt^  plor.  of  U^pm-  Gb^ Mer* 
laadf  ^Bitl^  i  liBqdlome  OBftlei  H  fvtit  tbe  cbief 
tovn  in  tte  tmHvrf'  Of  Hre  ttquf  BBBiei  Bndit 
fettcd  on  ftl^e  Menfoi  bBtBTttn  RtAwioBd  Bod 
ycBk)»  J  iMca  frOBi  eaobi  II  WAt  coded  to  the 
kipf  B^  PtbAb  bir  the  t«e«tr  pf  Qtvocbi*  Bod 
to  FrBBBB  bf  tbat  fiif  IinnetiUTi  hon.  6*  ij.  B* 
Lat.  41-  %%•  M* 

{u)  KatBBiv  Jobo  VAUf  «fi  emlni^t  p^fer, 
born  at  Aalwftp  in  s6Bi.  Ho  bB(  BBiy  bbbbIM 
ifi  fjqita  BBd  flOBifrs^  but  wBf  eminent  for  pritiH" 
ijig  porMlt.  He  MtefcM  YBlvtt  BiBwahel. 
and  Bttaiiy  owbIMUbi  io  bi|Fd%piafttf»  atid  nov« 
err.  Tbe  prodigiBBt  hf^b  irioct  <of  wbieb  Ib 
fold  his  works,  occafioned  the  rich  aHmc  to  be  tbo 
puilbaiiii|}  iMd  ttiB  Mflg  of  SpaiB  nM^if^  his 
peif onpBBPf B  fr  Aufibi  that  be  irfrftafed  at  Bnaiiy 
oftbMBsbBtfOBld  pmBi^  «idBSlaftbetBfe* 
railed  on  bimi^iriil  h«CQiirt»  wbBfebf  «nisap< 
pomted  iialBHr  .|q  the  quBeP^  mti  Has  kelaiiiBd 
in  her  BBTvioe  Bt  loog  »l  (be  Kiedr.  Hepitiatcd 
poitiaiM  adBWBbHr»  vkb  B  Kgbt  free  foncb,  Bnd 
a  toQB  of  cOlOBf  that  wry  otttch  retebM  Van^ 
dyckj  Bor  BIB  bis  wirbt  bi  that  Ayk  eooBdeftd 
iaSiNUBBBiftfctiartottetgMlipSAeib  He  died 
«i7o<«B«edSf. 

(jO  KssBBi.  ;K(B|  a  labe  of  CatiBthiB. 

K£SSSU>08Kt«  jiKife  of  Gmitfnf^  it  the 
Gircle  of  Vplkr  8f(Bonr»  s  milcB  bcbn^  Sfe^ilBB, 
remarbablB  te"  the  baf^  «lkiBed  by  tbi  biBf  of 
PruiSa  over  the  SBBoBib  obi  the  Otb  Dec.  x^4i. 

KESgBNBURCU  b  towii  oTV^nitfyltaBiB.  ^ 

KUStt^GIXlf,  B  ffirer  in  MesiaBethlbire. 

*.BkSST.  TbtpiBtcr  teafdofc^^  ifi^AiU 
ufediB&:QtleQd.t 

OnVy  tbaifloife  beav'os  roffiiog  ciroleBi^. 
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KESTlMUfif  a  Ib#b  Of  Turbeyi  ia  Katt)] 


«  KESTEVBKfBHeBftheadtyiaoBB/Btf'Liiioolii^ 
ihirt*  ooQtatnbiB  tbe  W»  part  o£  the  Bteotry,  Ihxis 
the  aaiddle  to  lim  S.  BBtoeoitty..  It  pdOefica  wtm9^ 
ty  of  fi>ils  b»<f  OB  the  WboW  Ibotigb  iiilclnilzed 
witb^dife  heaUiSt  is  frrlilo.  Fsrt  of  the  Ivbs  of 
I)i}iipolQ(hire  are  in  this  diftrid ;  She  air  of  wbichy 
however,  k  mors  faiubnous  than  that  of  she  dlf-« 
txi^  of  Hollaod^  BBd  the  foil  is  OMBrefroitfiil. 

KXSTONi  a  ▼illftge  ib  Kenit  8i  miles  NW.  by 
V.  of  Wefteibaiti^  and  14  S£.  by  g.  of  London. 
On  Hotwood  HIU»  in  this  pariihf  as  Hohrood 
Houir,  the  lisat  of  Mr  W.  Pitt,  in  whofo  groundB 
%re  the  lOBiaiiis  of  a  large  ftnrtifieBtlofi  ({robBbly 
KomsB)  €if  BB  obkmg  form  $  thci  area  b  partly  en« 
clofed  by  TBBipives  and  dOuUe  ditches  of  a  grSat 
height  and  deptb«  It  is  two  miles  in  ehrcurafe* 
teBpebiBolofiog  Bear  100  acres  of  grdond.  Apath 
4efcBBds  mtk  tba  oamp  to  the  4fiBg4leBd  of  the 
RavBBSBOUBBw  Of  t^s ii;>ibM;  an  eiaclleiit  ooM 
bBtb  vas  famed#  ftirrouBded  Iff  piles  aBd  tMes| 
bBtjthssbeeiilflBgBegleaed.  : 

(x.}  *  KESTREL. »./.  AlitUe  Mad  of  bsftsid 
hBwk*  HMnm^r.*^ 

A  pleafing  ^io  of  glory»tiiiD  did  find,  fahj  Ol 
-4rKitea  and  i||r^/j  hMft  a  rcfiBbblniBe  wiCh  hBwlM* 

(a«)  Tht  KtSTB  AL,  if  alfo  called  tUjMui,  dfcB 
^B«^4vBMr«  Bind  iBemnt^    8ee  Fblco^  N^  40. 

do  KESWICK,  a  tBwB  of  Cyoberland,  wkh 
B  BW^et  OB  Satusday  i  leated  in.a  4fle  Aiii^oinid-J 
ed  by  hills,  near  the  rapid  river  Ghrecaa.  It  was 
fonoierly  ^oos  for  its  cojlpfo  mines,  which  ren- 
dered it  B  CQcaderable  pkitei  but  it  amr  confifta 
ooly  of  OM  Song  ftrest.  It  is  %$  opiles  N  W.  by  H. 
9^  Kendal*  and  Bg;  KNW.  of  Loiidos.  Lon.  3. 
x6.W*  lAt«ja.35.N. 
'(b«)  KsfiriCBf  Vbi^b  or,  a  ddigbtfUl  fpollB 
the  S4  liart  of  Cumberland,  Bsocb  vifited  by  the 
adlbirtra  of  fatMKB*  Here  ii  the  lake  of  KeiWicI, 
or^  laorefB-oileHyV  the  hike  of  DBawBUBs-iVBTBa'. 
To  the  K.  of  this,  r^nutotic  pioeo  of  watev  fbBr^ 
the  lofty  mountain^kiddBW,  gn^Of  tben^  dif« 
liagpiihBd  n  Bociand,  aod  the  haunt  of  ^gtes 
and  other  birds  of  prey.  T»  tie  $*  Is  the  dM^y 
legion  Of  BflBrodale.  The  water  of  the  Dentent 
is  ibl^  to  TioleiiS  agitatnnsr  aad  Often  wi^Bot 
any  ap patfena  eadie.  it  has  oae  ^eeulbtf  vbaraO' 
terltiox  namely,  tbat  it  retaiilB  ke  foito,  UmiM 
from  any  poitit,  and  oevev  aflbmcsthoBPfleBtefioe 
of  a  river.  See  Bobbobalb,  Dbbwbny,  ll^  a, 
7 1  and  aBiBDAir* 

(z.)  KBT,  A  riBer  of  Scotland,  In  WigloBlbfre, 
wkidi  runs  paft  Whithorn  into  the  fea  at  Port 
FAtriok. 

(4.}  Kbv,  a  river  of  RaflNi  ^biab  fi»s  hito  the 
Oby. 

(s.)«lUTCM«  B./  (ftb^  sMictlMo,  ItaluB^a 
bflifd.}  A bAavy  (hipi  as abdmb Jnl(i^^ 
I  wonder 

Thai  SUdk  a  Aettif  tan  wiih  his  very  bulU 

Talu  up  the  rays  o*  thf  bAm^oiBl  <bn«     SJhk, 

(ft.)^KatCM,  isBvefikl  eqtiippe4  Witi  two 
niBiit>  Tia.  the  maiB^maft  BBd  niiBeB-«iaftr*Ad 


a,    Ti*.    Mas    ammufumm    mum  uuacifiinrift^ ' 

OfaBlIf 

t  H^e/tsfj^^JomMtoMu^arra^iii/brmfd*  ,  fFe  luitm' i^iafJ 9f/M  S  fr&etkftu  kAft.    CBftBeil 
BSftcsi, AKil6 B6r ptam  mntfinalhrMiJkmA&fth^ h^rnHf^iki atfy  pfae0iU4 if  Gailiiifi4m9iMmd0  at- 

Qf9ek  V. 
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uAiallvfitBiLzoo  to  %so  tons  burden, 
are  cmndptUy  nfcid  as  yachts*  ot  as  bomV^vefTels;' 
tberormer  of  which  a:re  employed  to  convey  prin- 
ces of  the  blood»  ambafladorsy  or  other  great  per- 
ibnages,  from  one  part  to  another ;  and  the  latter 
to  bombard  citadels,  towns,  or  fortrefles*  The 
BOHB-xsTCHts  are  therefore  furoilhed  with^all 
the  apparatus  neceflary  for  a  vigorous  bombard* 
ment;  they  are  built  remarkably  ftrong,  as  being 
fitted  with  a  greater  number  <^  rulert  than  any 
other  Teflel  of  war;  and  indeed  this  reinforcement 
is  abfolutely  toeceifary  to  fuftain  the  violent  (hock 
produced  by  the  difcharge  of  the  mortars,  which 
would  otherwise  fcKm  (hatter  theih  to  pieces. 

KETQI»  one  of  the  KuRi  lb  Islands. 

KETSIOf  a  town  of  Sw^en,  in  Smaland. 

KETTERINO,  a  town  of  Northamptonihire, 
pleaiantly  &ated  on  an  afcent,  with  a  femon*houfe 
for  the  juiliceSf  where  they  fometimes  meet ;  and 
a  market  on>Priday.  It  is  ts  miles  N£«  of  North- 
ampton, and  75  NW.  of  London.'  Lon.  0.59.  £• 
I«at.  5».  so.  N. 

(i.)  KETTINS,  a  pariih  of  Scothmd,  ia  Angus- 
fliire,  4  miles  long,  from  £.  to  W.  and  3  broad, 
moflly  levd.  '^  The  foil  is  various,  but  in  goieral 
fertile.  The  peculation  in  1793,  ffcated  by  Mr  J. 
Ritchie,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  i  ic)o,and 
had  decreafed  375  fince  i7SS»  ThecUflsateasialu- 
brious*  A  pari&oner  was  living  in  1793,  Biged  106. 

(%.)  Kbttuis,  a  village  m  the  above  pariih,  1% 
mUes^Ek  by  liL  of  Perth,  14  NW.<of  Dundee,  and 
X  E.  of  Coupar.;  ... 

(i.)  KETTLE,,  or  King's  Kbttle^  a  pariih 
of  Fifefliire^  8  miles  long  from  £•  to  W.  and  a 
broad,  contamtng  above  9  fqnare  mtles,  or  5668 
Scots  acres.  The  dinute  is  dry  and  healtfaftil ; 
the  furface  partly  flat,  partly  hilly ;  thft  foil  is  va- 
rious, but  in  general  fertile;  producing  good  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,,  oats,  flax,  peale,  hay,  &c  It 
^bounds  with  lime  and  iron-ftooe,  ctuil,  mari,  &c. 
The  population  in  1790,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Barday,  in  his  rqport  to  Sur  J.  Sinclair,  was  1759, 
and  had  increafied  138  fince  1755. 

(%•)  Kbttlb;  ft  village  in  the  above  parifli,  on 
the  Sw  fide  of  the  Eden. 

(3.)  •  KsTt&K.  «./  [eetJ,  Saxon^.ibil^/, Dutch.] 
A  vefiel  in  which  liquor  is  boiled.  In  the  kitchen 
the  namejof  .pot  is  given  to  the  boiler  that  grows 
aarrQwer..towanis  the  top,  and  of  Agttk  to  that 
which.  p»ws  wider.  In  authors  they  ^re  con- 
foun4ed.—  ... 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  ihe  fets  the  i^U  on  ; 

Like  bttniiih\l.goid  the  little  tether  fiione. 

Dryden. 

(4.)  Kbttlb,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  term  the 
Dutch  give  toa  battery  of  mortars,  becaufeit  is 
funk  under  ground. 

(i.)  •  KETTLEDRUM,  n./.  [kettle  and  ^nm.] 
A  drum  of  which  the  head  is  fpread  over  a  body 
«if  brafs.— • 

As  he  drams  hts  draughts  of  Rheaifli  down. 

The  kettkdrum  and  trumpet  thus  bny  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  Shak.  Hamkt. 

(a.)  KBTTLB-DftDM t  are  formed  of  two  large 
bafins  of  copper  or  brafs,  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
and  coverecl  orer  with  vellum  or  goat  Ikin,  which 
is  kept  faft  by  a  circle  of  iron,  Wkh  feveral  holes 
la  it,  fattened  to  the  body  of  the  dram,  and  alike 
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Ketches  nutnber  of  fcrews  to  firrew  up  and  down,  and  a 
key  for  that  purpofe.  The  two  bafins  are  ke|it 
faft  together  by  two  ftraps  of  leather,  wftith  go 
through  two  rings,  and  are  fattened  the  one  be- 
fore and  the  other  behind  the  pommel  of  the  ket- 
tle-drum's fiiddle.  They  have  each  ^  banner  of 
filk  or  damalk,  richly  embroidered  with  the  fove- 
reign*s  arras  or  with  thofe  of  the  colonel,  and  are 
fringed  with  fil^^  or  gold ;  and,  to  preferve  them 
in  bad  weather,  they  have  each  a  cover  of  leather. 
The  drum-fticks  are  of  crab-tree  or  of  any  other 
hard  wood,  8  or  9  inches  long,  with  two  knobs 
on  the  ends,  which  beat  the  drum-head.  The 
kettle-drum  with  trumpets  is  the  moil  martial 
found  of  any.  Each  regiment  of  hoffe  has  a  pair. 
They  are  auo  ufed  in  concerts,  oratorios.  Sec 

Kettlb-Drummer.  ft,/,  a  man  00  horfeback 
appointed  to  beat  the  ketde-dmms.  He  marches 
always  at  the  Ijiead  of  the  fijuadron,  and  his  poft 
is  on  the  right  when  the  fquadron  is  drawn  up. 

KfiTTLg  Falls,  a  catarad  of  Canadat  in  the 
river  Utwas,  90  miles  W.  of  Montreal. 

KETTLE  WELL,  John,  a  jeamed  divine,  bom 
in  1653,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  fiunfly  in 
the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkihire,  bred  in  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 
In  1675  he  went  into  orders ;  but  after  the  revo- 
lution was  deprived  of  his  living,  on  hts  refulal  to 
Uke  the  oaths  to  K.  William  and  Q.  Maory.  He 
died  of  a  confumption  in  1695.  He  publiflied  fe- 
veral  works,  which  were  colleded  and  reprinted 
together  in  171 8,  in  «  vols,  folio.  He  was  a  auu 
of  great  candour,  meekneft,  piety,  and  charity. 

KETZIN,  a  town  of  Brandenburg.  * 

KEVELS,  in  ihip  building,  a  frame  compded 
of  two  pieces  of  timber,  wh^e  lower  ends  ref^  in 
a  fort  of  ftep  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  fliip^s  fide, 
from  whence  the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into 
arms  or  horns,  lervmff  to  belay  the  great  ropes  by 
which  the  bottoms  of  the  raain-f»l  and  fore-&il 
are  extended. 

KEVENYE,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Ang^eley. 

KEVIN,  St,  St  Cataii,  or  St  Coohobiib,  a 
celebrated  faint  of  Ireland^  who  lived  m  the  s^f 
6th,  and  7th  centuries;  having  been  bom  in  A.  D. 
498,  and  dying  the  ad  June  6x8,  aged  zao.  On 
that  day  annually  many  Ikperfdtious  perfons  ftill 


flock  to  GLBMDALACHf  or  the  Sewn  CAurckeu 
the  monaftery  of  which  vras  founded  by  bun. 

KEULA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Swartsbnrg. 

KEW,  avilhigeof  Surry,  on  the  banks  c£  the 
Thames,  ^bout  7  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London.  It 
was  formeriy  a  hamlet  to  KingftoD  \  but  in  1769 
an  adk  of  parliament  was  pafled,  forming  Kew 
and  Peteriham  into  one  vicarage.  Kew  Houfe,  a 
royal  palace,  is  celebrated  fmr  its  fine  gardens, 
and  his  majefty's  exotic  garden.  This  laft  has 
beA  brought  to  great  perfodion  by  the  iotrodoc- 
tion  of  many  sew  plants  from  Africa  and  Kew 
South  Wales;  and  is  known  throughout  all  £u« 
rope  by  the  late  Mr  Alton's  Hortm  Ktwen/U, 
Prom  Kew  to  Brentford  is  a  handfome  Hone 
bridge  of  leven  arches  over  the  Thames,  built,  in 
X780,  from  a  defign  of  the  late  Bfr  P»ne.  Kew 
garaens  are  open  to  the  public  every  Monday, 
from  mid^fommer  to  tiie  end  of  amtnmn. 

(t.)  KEXHOLM,  a  province  of  Fmland,  ia 
Sweden^  which  bord^  upoa  Ruffia.   The  lake 

Laxk>«a 
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^Ladoga  crofles  it,  and  divides  it  iato  two  part?. 
By  the  treaty  between  l^uflia  and  Sta^eden  in  1721, 
the  Swedes  were  oblig.ed  to  abandon  the  £.  which 
is  the  beft  part  of  it,  to  the  Ruffians.  The  coun- 
trf  in  general  is  full  of  l^ikes  and  marfhes,  thinly- 
inhabited,  and  badly  cultivated. 

(3.}  Kbxmolm,  or  Carelgorod^  a  town  of  Ruilia, 
in  the  above  province,  hot  very  large»  but  well 
forti6ed,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  The  houfes  are 
'built  with  wood.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Ruffiansy  after  w)iich  the  Swedes  had  poiTt^iTion 
of  it  for  a  whole  century ;  but!  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Ruffians  in  17x0.  Near  it  is  a  conliderable 
Ulmoa  fifhery.  It  is  feated  on  two  iflands  on  the 
NW.  fide  ot 'the  lake  Ladoga.  Lon.30.  %$•  £• 
Lat.  6j.  xi.N.  ., 

(3.)  Kexholm,  New,  another  town  of  Ruffian 
Finland,  feated  near  the  above,  N°  a. 

K£XL^BODA,atown  of  Sweden,  in  Smaland. 

(x.)  *  KEY.  »./.  [ray.  Sax.]  i.  An  inftrument 
formed  with  cavities  correfpondent  to  the  wards 
of  a  lock,  by  which  \^z  bolt  of  a  lock.ia  puihed 
forwai;d  or  backward. — If  a  man  were  porter  of 
hell  g^te^  he  ibould  have  old  turning  the  key. 
Shake/p.  Macbetb^^ 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 

Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  th'  poor.  Shak.  K.  Lear, 
The  glorious  Itandard  laft  to  heav'n  they 
Ipread,  •    . 

When  Peter's  keys  ennobled  and  his  crown.    ., 

Fairfax* 
Yet  fome  there  be,  that  by  due  fteps  afpire 

To  lay  their  juft  hands  on  that  golden  key. 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.  MUion* 

-»Confcience  is  its  qwn  counfcUor,  the  fole  maf- 
terof  its  own  fecrets;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of 
our  nature,  that  every  man  fhduld  keep  the  key  of 
his  own  breaft.    South, — 

He  came,  and  knocking  thrice,  without  delay 

The  longing  iady.heard,  and  turn'd  the  key. 

Drydea. 
%,  An  inftrument  by  which  fomething  is  fcrcvvcd 
or  turned. — Hide  the  key  of  tiie  jack.  Swift. 
3.  An  explanation  of  any  thing  diilicult. — An  em- 
blem without  a  key  to't,  is  no  more  than  a  tale  of 
a  tub.  VEfir, — Thefe  notions,  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients  darkly  delivered,  receij^e  a  clearer 
light  when  compared  with  this  theory,  which  re- 
prefents  every  thing. plainly,  and  is  a  key  to  their 
thoughts.  Burnet. — Thole  who  are  accultomed  to 
reafun,  have  got  the  true  key  of  books.  Locke,  4. 
The  parts  of  a  mufical  inftrument  which  arc  Aruck 
with  the  fingers,— Papela  loves  to  handle  the  fpin- 
net,  and  touch  the  keyj.  Pamela.  5.  [fn  mufic  ] 
Is  a  certain  tone  whereto  .every,  com*pofition,  whe- 
ther long  or  ftiort,  ought  to  be  fitted ;  and  this 
key  is  {aid  to  be  either  flat  or  (harp,  not  in  refped 
pf  its  own  nature,  but  with  relation  to  the  flat  or 
iharp  third,  which  is  joined  with  it.  Harris, — 
Hipoiita^l  woo'd  thee  with  my  fword. 

And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries ; 

But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key^ 

With  pon^p,  with  triumphi  and  with  revelling. 

Shak. 
*-But  fpeak  you  with  a  fad  brow ;  or  do  you 
play  the  flouting  Jack  ?  Come,  in  what  key.QxaM 
a  man  take  you  to  go  in  the  fong.  .  Sbflk, —  • 

VouXir.  Pa&tJL 


My  only  fon 

Knows  not  my  feeble  keyo\  untun'd  cares.  Shak. 
C»  {Kayet  Dutch ;  quai,  Fr.]    A  bank  raifed  per- 
pendicular for  the  eafe  of  lading  and  unlading  (hips. 
A  key  of  fire  ran  along  the  fliore, 

And  ligbten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.  Dryd, 
7.  Key  cold  was  a  proverbial  expteftion,  now  oiR 
of  ufc. — 

Poor  key  cold  figure  of  a  holy  kingt       Shak. 

(^.)  Key,  [§  I,  def  J.)  See  Lock.  L.  Molinus 
has  a  treatife  of  keys,  De  clavibus  veterumt  print- 
ed at  Upfal,  vv herein  he  fays,  that  the  ufe  ot  keys 
is  yet  unknown  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden.  The 
invention  of  keys  is  afcribed  to  Theodore  of  Sa- 
mos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Polydore  Virgil ;  but 
this  muft  be  a  miftake,  the  ufe  of  keys  having 
been  known  before  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  meniioc 
even  feems  to  be  made  of  then)  in  Gen.  xix.  10. 
Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  firft  only  fer- 
ved  for  the  untying  certain  knots,,  wherewith 
they  anciently  fecured  their  doors:  but  the  La- 
conic keys,  he  maintains,  were  nearly  a-kin  in  ufe 
to  our  own  ;  they  confifted  of  three  fingle  teeth, 
and  made  the  figure  of  an  £;  of  which  form  there 
are  ftill  fome  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious. There  was  another  key,  called  fittxavay^oi^ 
made  in  the  manner  of  a  male  fcrew ;  which  hab- 
its correfponding  female  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the 
door.  Key  •  is  hence  become  a  general  name  for 
feveral  things  fcrving  to  fliut  up  or  clofe  others- 
See  Lock. 

(3.)  Key  is  alfo  ufed  forecclcfiaftical  jurifdicr 
.tion ;  particularly  for  the  power  of  excpmmuni- 
eating  and  abfolving.  The  Romanifts  fay,  Hhe 
pope  has  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  can  open 
and  fliut  Paradife  as  he  pleafes ;  grounding  their 
opinion  on  thst  expreifion  of  our  Lord  to  Peter^ 
"  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." In  St  Gregory  we  read,  that  it  was  ihc 
cuftom  for  the  popes  to  fend  a  golden  key  to 
princes*  wherein  thejinclofed  alittleof  the'filijigs 
of  St  Peter's  chains,  kept  with  great  devotion  at 
Rome ;  and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in  the  bo- 
fom,  as  being  fuppofcd  to  contain  fome  wonder- 
ful virtues. 

(4.)  K«y  {§  1,  def.  J.)  is  ufed  for  an  index  of  a 
cipher.    See  Cipher. 

(5.)  Key,  in  mufic,  ( J  i,  def  5.)  is  the  funda- 
mental note  or  tone,  to  which"  the  whole  piece,  in 
cantata,  fonata,  concerto,  &c.  is  accommo<Iatcd,' 
and  with  which  it  ufually  begins*  but  always  ends. 
"(6t)  Key,  or  Quay  \  §  ly  Jef.  6.    See  Quay. 

(7.)  Keys  are  alfo  certain  funken  rocks  lying 
near  the  furface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

(8.)  Keys  of  an  Organ,  Harjpsichord,  &c. 
{§  I,  def  4.).  thofe  little  pieces  in  the  fore  part  oC 
thofe  inftruments,  by  jneans  .whereof  the  jacka 
play,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  ftrings.  Thefe  are  in 
number  a8  or  29.  In  large  organs  there  are  feve- 
ral  fets  of  the  keys,  fome  to  play  the  fecor.dary 
organ,  fome  for  the  main  body,  fome  for  the  trum- 
pe^9  and  fome  for  the  echoing  trumpet,  6cc  ;  ia 
ibme  there  are  but  a  part  that  play,  and  the  relb 
are  only  for  ornament.  There  are  twenty  flits  iu 
the  large  keys,  which  make  half- notes.    %iy  Or- 

jCAMj.^C. 
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*  KEYAGE.  «./  [from  ke^f,]  Money  paid  for 
lying  at  the  key,  or  quay.     Ainfivorth. 

;  K£Y£L,  a  town  of  the  French  repubUc,  in  the 
•dep.  of  Forets,  and  late  prov.  of  Auftrian  Luxem- 
burg ;  lo  miles  ENE.  of  Echtemach. 

*  KEYHOLE. »./.  [kn  and  hole.]  The  perfora- 
tTon  in  the  door  or  lock  through  which  the  key* 
is  put. — Make  doors  fail  upon  a  woman's  wity 
and  it  will  out  at  the  cafement ;  (bat  that,  and 
'twill  out  at  t\ie keyhole.  Shah.^l  looked  in  at  the 
Jteyhokf  and  faw  a  well-made  man.  Tatler.-^ 

I  keep  her  in  one  rOom ;  I  lock  it ; 

The  key,  look  here,  is  m  this  pocket ; 

The  kcykoU  is  that  left  f  Moft  certain.      Prior. 

KEYMEN,  a  town  of  Silefia,ln  Neifle. 

(i.)'  KEYNSRAM,  a  town  of  Somerfetfliire, 
91 6  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
^re  in  the  lower  road  between  Bath  and  Briftol. 
They  call  it  proverbially  fmoaky  Keynfham,  and 
with  equal  reafdu  they  might  call  \i  foggy.  It  has 
4r  fine  large  chui^ch,  a  ftone  bridge  of  15  arches 
over  the  Avon  to  Gloncefterlhire,  and  anothet 
•over  the  Chew.  Its  chief  trade  b  malting.  It  has 
z  charity  fchoot^  a  weekly  market,  and  3  fahrs. 

(2.)  KEYNSHXnft,  a  village  in  Glouceft^rfhiitr. 

KEYSER's  Pills,  a  cdebrated  mercurial  me- 
^cine,  the  method  of  prepanng  whieh  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  old  French  government,  and  has 
Knee  been  publifhed  by  M.  Richard.  Tbe  firft 
imd  moft  eflential  operation  is  to  feparate  the 
fliercury  very  exadtly  from  all  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, by  reducing  it  to  an  aethiops.  This  is  done  by 
fl  hydraulic  machine,  a  plan  of  which  Mr  Keyfer 
Intended  to  have  given  to  government  before  his 
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nm  off  upon  tbe  table  being  turned  to  its  fide. 
It  muft  then  be  placed  before  the  fire,  and  at  tbe 
fame  time  moved  from  one  p^rt  of  the  ftoue  lt> 
another,  by  means  of  a  knH^,  fumiflied  with  a 
large  pliant  blade.  By  tbis  means,  it  is  perfedly 
prepared  for  forming  the  piHs.  The  Uft  procds 
is  to  form  the  mafs  intd  pills.  Thefe  Mr  KTeyiier 
m^e  to  weieh  either  3  grams  or  tf ;  the  fiilt  for 
robuft,  the  Taft  for  delicate  conftrtntions.  Mr 
Keyfer  obferve*,  that,  by  the  purification  of  the 
mercury  from  difiil]ation,  a  great  quantity  of  he- 
terogeneous matter  is  feparated  from  it.  But  this 
does  not  free  it  completely  from  all  forei|D  mat. 
ter.  And,  as  mercury  purified,  upon  bemg  cal- 
cined and  difTolved  in  vegetable  acid,  is  mudi 
more  powerful  than  mercury  calctped  without 
purification,  be  concludes,  that  icpeated  punfi- 
cations  would  render  it  ftill  moreodive.  On  tbe 
diflPolution  of  the  mereurins  calemotus  in  the  diftill- 
ed  vmegar,  he  obferves,  that  mercury  thus  dif- 
Tolved may  be  made  to  unite  with  runnhig  mer- 
cury, and  to  form  a  Vei^  fingufar  produd.  A 
pound  of  this  mercurius  caicmatlis  is  diflblved  in 
I  pints  of  vmegar.  Upon  adding  %  Ik  of  iwining 
mercury,  and  continuing  the  agitation,  a  fubfhuice 
arifes  to  the  furface  in  tbe  form  of  cream.  This 
twing  removed  by  a  wooden  ^oon,  more  will 
continue  to  rife  as  long  as  the  a^tation  is  con- 
tinued. The  cream  being  dried  and  incorporated 
with  manna,  in  the  proportion  of  t  part  to  8  of 
manna,  forms  a  very  ufeful  purgative,  and  is  (aid 
to  be  efiedual  againft  recent  venereal  complaints, 
particularly  chancres.  l/L  Richard  condndet  his 
account  of  Keyfet^s  pHls  with  obferving^  that  he 


death :  but  although  he  did  not  live  toaccomplifh  ,  confiders  it  to  be,  without  exception,  the  moft  ef- 


bis  refolution,  his  family  ftiil  offer  to  do  it  when 
deftred.  M.  Richard  fays,  it  confifts  of  a  number 
of  buckets,  in  which  mercury  is  triturated  with 
water,  till  the  water  acquires  a  black  colour.  This 
tvater,  upon  (landing,  depofits  a  fediment,  which, 
being  dried  by  a  proper  heat,  is  the  sethiops  re- 
quired. The  «d  procefs  is  to  revivify  the  mercury 
bY  diftillation,  to  free  it  from  all  oily  matters  by 
-quick-lime,  to  detach  this  quick-lime  by  repeated 
waHiings,  and  aftepvards  to  dry  it  by  means  of  a 
fand  heat.  The  3d  is  to  reduce  the  mercury  pu^ 
rifled  by  this  procefs  to  a  red  calx,  by  heat.  To 
do  this  Keyfer  ad vifes,  that  the  mercury  be  put 
into  glafs  matraffes,  a  fmall  quantity  only  in  each. 
For  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  he  advifcs  to  con- 
folt  Lemery  and  other  chemifts.  The  4th  opera* 
lion  is,  to  diifolve  the  calcined  mercury,  obtain- 
4x1  by  the  former  procefs,  in  diflilled  vinegar,  by 
itriture.  A  pound  of  it  may  be  difTolved  in  8  pints 
.of  vinegar,  by v rubbing  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
mortar.  Care  muft  1^  taken  that  the  vin^ar  be 
not  diftilled  in  a  metallic,  but  in  a  glafs  veffel. 
The  5th  procefs  confifts  in  the  intimate  mixture 
4)f  this  vinegar,  impregnated  with  mercury,  with 
manna.  Each  pound  of  the  vinegar,  containing 
^bout  20Z.  of  mercuiT',  will  require  a  lb.  of  manna. 
They  muft  be  rubbed  together  upon  marble  ftones 
4^111  they  acquire  a  uniform  confiftence,  which  will 
lie  liquid  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  through  a 
ftair-clotbr  for  feparating  the  impurities  of  tbe 
fnanna.  After  this,  it  muft  be  fpread  upon  amar- 
l>le  flab,  and  left  to  dry,  without  the  affiftance  of 
6ce>.  till  it  acquirca  uich  a  coufiftence  as  not  to 


fedual  remedy  for  the  venereal  cfi&afe  hitherto 
difcovetied. 

KE  YSLER,  John  George,  F.  R.  S.  a  learned Ger- 
man  antiquarian,  bom  atThourneauin  1689.  After 
ftudying  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  he  was  appoint- 
ed preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Chriftian 
Charles,  the  counts  of  Oiech ;  with  whom  he  tra- 
velled through  Germany,  France,  and  tbe  Ne- 
therlands, and  gained  great  reputation  among  the 
learned,  by  illnftrating  feveral  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, particularly  fome  fragments  of  Celtic  idols 
ditcovered  in  the  cathedral  of  P^ris.  In  1716  he 
was  employed  to  fuperintend  the  ed^ication  of  two 
grandfons  of  Baron  Bemftorff*,  firft  nnmfter  of  K. 
George  I.  as  eledor  of  Brunfwick  Lunenberg. 
However,  obtaining  leave,  hi  171 8, 'to  vifit  Eng- 
land, he  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  for  a  learned  efTay 
De  hea  Neheltnnia  numine  ifeterttm  ffaiaekontm 
topico.  He  gave  alfo  an  explanation  of  tbe  ancietit 
monhment  oti  Salisbury  plain,  called  Stoke- 
HENGB,  with  A  Differ ta,tton  on  the  Confecraui 
Mifietoe  qf  the  DruUs.  Thefe  detached  efftys, 
with  others,  he  publifhed  on  his  return  to  Hano- 
ver, under  the  title  of  Antiqtdtatei  ^UISm  Septen- 
trionalei  et  Celiic4e%  &c.  He  afterwards  made  the 
grand  tour  with  the  young  barons,  to  which  we 
owe  the  publication  of  his  Travels ;  which  were 
tranflated  into  Englifb,  and  publtfhed  in  1756,  in 
4  vols.  4to.  Mr  KeyOer  on  his  return  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  under  the  patronage  of  his 
noble  pupils,  who  committed  their  fine  library 
and  mufeum  to  his  care,  with  a  handfome  income. 
He  died  in  1743* 

(i.)  •  Kby. 
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(i.)*Kiy.8T0iif.  If./ w  ^      ^ 

middle  ftcHie  of  an  arcb.— If  you  will  add  a  key 
fioue  and  chaptrels  to  the  arcb^  let  the  breadth  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  ktffioiu  be  the  height  of  the 
arch,    Moison. 

(9.)  The  Key-ston£  of  an  Arch  Or  Vaolt, 
is  the  laft  ftone  placed  a^^top  thereof;  which  be- 
ing wider  and  fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom*  wed- 
ges and  binds  all  the  reft.  The  key  is  different  in 
the  different  orders ;  in  the  Tufca,n  and  Doric  it 
is  a  plain  ftoae,  only  projecting ;  in  the  Ionic  it  is 
cot  and  waved  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  con- 
foles;  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  it  is  a  con- 
fole  enriched  with  fculpture*  foliages*  &c. 

KEZEM,  a  town  of  Ruifia.  in  Irkutfk. 

KEZEREH,  a  town  of  Turkey*  in  Natolia. 

KEZILa  a  river  of  Perfia*  whichlruns  into  the 
Cafpian  8ea»  near  Refidi 

(i.)  KHALIF,  Kaliph,  or  Caliph*  \Khan' 
faby  Arab.  f.  f.  a  fuc^fibr*  or  heir]  a  fuccefTor 
of  Mahomet  in  the  fpiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
empire  eieded  by  that  kgiflator.  After  the  death 
of  Mahomet,  Abubeker*  having  been  eleded  by 
the  Muffulmans  to  fupply  this  place,  he  would 
take  tio  other  title  but  that  oikbalifab  rejfoul  aliabf 
i.  e.  ^U(or  of  the  pro^beti  or  mejjengtr  (fGod*  O- 
mar,  who  Aicceeded  Abubeker,  declined  the  title, 
preferring  that  of  emir  moumeninf ,  i.  e.  Prince 
€f  the  Believers  :  but  his  fucceflbrs  refumed  that 
of  khaliJF,  which  thus  came  to  fignify*  the  fupreme 
ecclefiaftical  dignity  among  the  Saraceps;  or,  fo- 
vereigD  dignity  among  the  Mahometans*  vdted 
with  abfolute  authority  in  all  matters  relating  4>oth 
to  religion  and  policy.  In  the  Arabic  it  fignifies 
alfo  wear ;  the  khaltfs  bearing  the  iame  relation 
to  Mahomet,  that  the  popes  pretend  they  do  to 
Jefus  Chrift  or  St  Peter.  It  is  ftill  one  of  the  Grand 
Signior's  titles,  as  fucceHbr  of  Mahomet ;  and  of 
the  Sophi  of  Perfia,  as  fuccefTor  of  All,  One  of 
the  chief  fundions  of  the  khalif*  in  quality  of 
imam  or.  chief  prieft  of  MulTulmanifm,  was  to  her 
gia  the  public  prayers  every  Friday  in  the  chieif 
mofque,  and  to  deliver  the  kbotbbak  or  fermon. 
In  after  times*  they  had  alBftants  for  this  latter  of- 
fice ;  but  the  former  the  khalifs  always  perform- 
ed in  perfon.  The  khaliph  was  alfo  obliged  to 
lead  the  pilgrixas  to  Mecca  in  peribn*  and  to  march 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  his  empire.  He  grant- 
ed inveftiture  to  princes ;  and  ient  fwords,  ftand- 
ards*  gowDS,  and  the  like*  as  prefents  to  princes 
of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  who,  though  they 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  caliphate,  never- 
thelefs  held  of  it  as  vaffals.  The  khaJifs  ufually 
went  to  the  mofque  mounted  on  mules;  and  the 
fultans  felgiucides,  though  mailers  of  Bagdad, 
held  their  ftirrups,  and  led  their  mule  by  the  bri- 
dle ibme  difltancebn  foot*  till  fuch  time  as  the  kha- 
lifa gave  them  the  figo  to  mount  on  horieback. 
At  one  of  the  windows  of  the  khaliPs  palace, 
there  always  hung  a  piece  of  black  velvet  %o  cu- 
bit8_loDg,  which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  was 
called  the  kbalifsJUeve ;  which  the  grandees  of 
his  court  newr  failed  to  kifs  every  day,  with  great 
refpeQ.  After  the  deffrudion  of  the  caliphate 
by  Qulakfif  the  Mahometan  princes  appointed  a 
particular  officer,  in  their  rcfpediv  dominions, 
wbo  ftftainf  te  6cic4  aothority  of  khalif.    In 
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\ke$i  and^offf.]    The    Turkey  he  goes  under  the  denomination  of  flUW 
Ti*  and  in  Perfia  under  that  olfadne. 

(t.)  Khalifs*  history  of  tuc.  See  EGrpTy 
$  16,  17  ;  and  Saracens.  After  the  death  of 
Mahomet  (fee  Arabia,  ^  9,  and  Mahomet),  the 
fucceffion  of  khalifs  continued  in  Arabia  and  Bag* 
dad*  till  the  655th  year  of  the  Hegira*  when  l^a^^'- 
dad  was  taken  by  the  Tartars.  See  Bagdap,  $  5  > 
Barbary*  ^  3 ;  Egypt*  &  16, 17;  and Saraccms. 
After  this,  however,  tnere  were  perfons  who 
claimed  the  khaliph^tc*  as  pretending  to  be  of 
the  family  of  the  A^^i^cl^'y  ^'^^  ^^  whom  the 
fultans  of  Egypt  rendered  gre^tt  honours  at  Cairor 
as  the  true  fucceiFor«  of  Mahomet ;  but  this  ho- 
nour was  merely  titular,  and  the  rights  allowed^ 


them  only  in  matters  relating  ^o  religion;  and 
though  they  bore  the  fovereign  title  of  khal\fsT 
they  were  nevertbelefs  fubjedts  and  dependents  of 
the  fultans.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  361,  a  kind 
of  khaliphate  was  ereded  by  the  Fatemites  in  Af- 
rica* and  iafted  tUl  it  was  (uppreffcd  by  Saladin*- 
Hiftorians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  third  khaliphate  in  Ge- 
men  or  Arabia  Felix*  ere^ed  by  fome  princes  oT 
the  family  of  the  Jobite«.  The  emperors  of  Mo- 
rocco auume  the  title  oi  gnnid^cberifi ;  and  pre^ 
tend  to  be  the  true  khalif^  or  fucceflbrs  of  Ma  ^ 
hornet*  though  under  ajiother  title. 

KHAJ.IFATE,  or  Caliphate,  «,/.  the  office 
or  dignity  of  khalif.    See  Khalif,  $  x  and  7^ 

KHAN*  pr  ChaMi  the  title  given  to- the  fove- 
reign princes  of  Tartary.  The  word  in  Perfiari 
fignifies  mighty  lord;  in  the  Sclavonic,  emperor. 
Speriingius,  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  Panifti  term 
of  Majefty^  konin^t  ^f»gi  thinks  the  Tartarian  cbam 
may  be  derived  trom  it ;  adding,  that  in  the  north 
they  fay  ban,  konnen^  ionge^  iommgf  &c.  The 
term  is  alio  applied*  among  the  Ferfians*  t0». 
the  great  lords  of  the  court,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces.    See  Ka»»  N°  x* 

KHARKOF*  a  government  of  the  I^uSan  em^ 
pire,  formerly  in  that  of  Ukraniav    Sharkof,  its 
capital*  is  feated  on  the  Uda. 
'KHATRIE&    See  HiHDOo^r  j^  V 

KH  AULAN*  a  diftri^  of  Arabia*  tir  Temen^ 

KHAZINE,  the  Grand  Seignior's  treafury. 

KHERASKOF,  Michael,  an  e^iinent  RuOian 
poet  of  the  1 8th  century,  who  piit>liflyed  a  poem 
on  the  U/e  ^$aeneei  aod  an  epic  poem  called  tbe 
J^ujfiada,  the  fubje^  of  which  ia'the  conqueft  ot' 
Cafan  by  John  Efafiliowitz  17.  He  wa^appoiqted^ 
Vice-Prefident  of  the  College  of  Mines,  curator 
'of  the  Univerfity  of  Moikow,,  apd^a  CouofeRor  of 
State. 

KHERSON*  or  Chersoh.    See  Chbrson. 

KHILKOF,  Prince,  a  Ruffian  nobleman*  who 
was  ambafiador  to  Charles  XHr;  and  when  the  wai* 
broke  out  between  Sweden  and  Rufiia,  was,> con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  thrown  intoprifon  by 
that  prioce«  0urfnf :  bis  confinemeBt  he  wrote  an^ 
abridgment  of  the  KWOan  hiftory.  He  died  after 
a  captivity  of  18^  years,  juft  when  he  was  to  havtr 
been  reftored  to  his  liberty.  His  work  was  pub-^ 
liihed  by  Mr  MuUcr,  in  1 770,  in  8va 

KX,  the  naose  of  a  river  and  6  towns  in  China^ 

KIALING,  a  river  of  China,  in  Se-tchuenr 

KJAM*  a  great  river  of  China,  which  rifes  near 

the  W^  ftvntier,  crofles  the  whole  kingdom  eait^ 

P  p  p  a  ^  ward^ 
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Ward,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Nanking,  below 
Cbat  city. 

KIANO*  a  town  of  China,  in  Qnangfi. 

KIANGARI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Natolla. 

KianO  Nan,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of 
the  mod  fertile,  corfimerctal,  and  richeft,  in  tlie 
empire.  It,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ho-nan  and 
Houwquang ;  S.  by  Tche-kiang  and  Kianp-fi ;  E. 
by  the  gulph  of  Nanking ;  and  N.  by  Chan-tong. 
The  emperors  long  kept  their  court  in  this  pro- 
vince, till  reafons  of  ftate  obliged  them  to  move 
nearer  T.irtary,  and  refide  in  Peking.  This  pro- 
vince is  of  Taft  extent ;  containing  14  cities  of  the 
firft  clafs,  and  93  of  the  ad  and  3d.  -Thefe  cities 
are  very  populous,  and  all  of  them  places  of  trade. 
Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all  parts ;  the 
whole  country  being  interfe^led  by  lakes,  rivers, 
and  canals,  which  communicate  with  the*  Yang*- 
tfe-kiang,  whicli  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
province.  Silk  ftufFs,  lacquer  ware,  ink,  paper, 
and  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nanking,  as  well 
as  from  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  are  much 
more  eftecmed,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  than  thofe 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  the 
Chang-hai  and  the  villages  dependent  on  ft,  therfe 
are  above  -400,000  weavers  of  cotton  cloths.  The 
Tr.rinufadturing  of  thefe  cloths  gives  employment 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  women. — ^In  feveral  pla- 
ces on  the  fcacoaft  there  are  many  fait  pits,  the  fait 
cf  which  is  diftributed  all  over  the  empire.  In  fhort, 
this  province  is  fo  opulent,  that  it  brings  every  year 
into  the  emperor's  treafury  about  33,000,000  taefs 
(cr  ounces  of  filver),  exclafive  of  the  duties  upon 
every  thing  exported  or  imported.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  civil  and  ingenious,  and  ac- 
quire the  fcrences  with  great  facility :  hence  ma- 
ny of  them  become' eminent  in  literature,  and  rife 
to  offices  of  importance  by  their  abilities  alone. 
This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of 


which  has  a  dfftinft  governor.  The  governor  of 
the  E.  part-refides  at  Sou-tcheou,  that  of  the  W. 
at  Ngan-king.  Each  of  thefe  governors  has  un- 
der his  jurifdidlion  7  cities  of  the  firft  clafs* 

KTANO-sr,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  that  of  Kiang-nan,  W.  by  Hou-quang, 
Si  by  Quang-totig,  and  E.  by  Fo-kien  and  Tche- 
klang.  Tfee  Country  is  extremely  fertile,  but  ib 
populous,  that  it  can  fcarcely  fupply  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  therefore  very  economi- 
cal. They  are  people  of  great  aciitenefs,  and  oft- 
en rife  to  the  bigheft  dignities  of  the  ftate.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  (implcs ;  and  contain 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin.  The 
rice  prbduced  here  J«  very' delicate,  and  feveral 
barks  are  loaded  with  it  every  year  fbr  the  court. 
The  poroelairi  is  the  moft  valuable  in  the  empire. 
This  provWioe  contains  i^  cities  of  the  firft  clafo, 
and  7^^  of  the  ad  and  3d; 

KIAO,  a  town  of  Chin»;  in  Cbang-tong. 

KIAUTEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  with 
arrfrofrt  fonndery,  and  a  large  paper  manufa^ure. 

KIAYA8,  in  Turkifti  polity,  commanding  of- 
ficcrs  of  the  JaOizarics,  Arabs,  &c.  who,  after  the 
firft  year,'  lay  down  their  employments,  become 
veteram,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  Divan. 

(i.)*KIBE.  v/^  [^^Gtn  kerhy  a  cut,  German, 
Skinnm  from.*i^«», -Wdfti,  Min/he^j^^l  An  utec* 
ut«d  chilblain  \  a  chap  is  i)eol  caufed  by  the  cold* 
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If  'twere  a  klbey  'twould  put  me  to  my  flip. 
per.  ShakeJpfarCi 

•—The  toe  of  the^peafant  comes  fo  near  the  bd 
of  our  courtier,  that  it  galls  his  kibf.    Shakefpean.  . 
—One  boafted  of  the  cure,  calling  them  a  fb» 
kibi^s.     Wifeman, 
(i.)  Ktbes.    See  CtfiLBLAiN,  J  t. 

•  KIBED.  adj^  [from  kibe.\  Troubled  witll 
klhes  :  as,  kibed  heels. 

KIBURG,  a  town  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  Id 
Zurich,  With  a  fort:  14  miles  NE.  of  Zurich. 

•  KICK.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow  with  ibc 
foot. — 

What,  are  j'ou  dumb  ?  Quick,  with  your  an. 
fwer,  quick. 

Before  my  foot  falutes  you  with  a  kttk.    Brjl 

(i.)  *  To  Kicic.  V.  <7.  [kauchen^  German;  ra/rt, 

Lat.]     To  ftrike  with  the  foot.— He  muft  erdmc 

:and  digeft  all  affronts,  adore  the  foot  xh^ikieh 

him,  and  kifs  the  hand  that  ftrikea  him.   South,— 

It  angerM  Turenne  once  upon  a  day, 

To  fee  a  footman  kicked  that  took  his  pay.  Pope, 
— Another,  whofe  fon  had  employments  at  court, 
valued  not,  now  and  then,  a  kicking  or  a  caning. 
S<urtft. 

(a.)  •  To  Kick.  v.  n.  To  beat  the  foot  in  an* 
ger  or  contempt. — ^Wherefore  kUk  ye  at  ray  facri- 
fice,  which  I  have  commanded  ?  t  Sam,  ii«  a9'— 
Jefhurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  Deut.  xxrii.  15. 
—The  dodrtnes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  terri- 
ble enernies  to  wicked  men,  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  them  kick  againft  religion,  and  fpurn  at  the 
doftrirpfl  of  that  holy  book.    Tilht/M. 

KICKAPOUS,  a  nation  of  N.  American  Indi- 
ans, who  inhabit  the  country  near  the  entrance  of 
Lake  Superior.  About  25  years  ago  they  had  400 
warriors.'  They  ceded  part  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States,  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  on 
the  3d  Aug.  1795 ;  for  which,  befides  a  fum  i« 


hand,  the  ftales  engaged  to  pay  them  In  goods 
annually  the  value  of  500  dollars  for  ever. 

♦  KICKER.  «./.  [from  kick.]  One  who  flrikci 
with  his  foot. 

♦  KICKSHAW.  If./.  (This  word  is  fuppofed, 
I  think  with  truth,  to  be  only  a  corruption  of 
quclque  cbofa  fomething;  yet  Milton  feeids  to  have 
underftood  it  otherwife  %  for  he  writes  it  kick/hoc^ 
as  if  he  thought  it  uftd  in  contempt  of  dancing. 
r.  Sonrwthing  uncommon ;  fantaftical ;  fomething 
ridiculous.— 5hall  we  need  the  monfienrs  of  Paris 
to  take  our  youth  into  their  flight  cuAodies,  and 
fend  them  over  back  again^  transformed  into  mi- 
micks,  upes,  and  kickjhoes  ?  Milton,  a.  A  difti  fa 
changed  by  the  cookery,  that  it  can  fcarcely  t>c 
known.—- Some  pigeons,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and 
any  pretty  little  tiny  kickJBivws,    Shok.— 

In  wit,' as  weH  as  war,  they  give  ufr vigour; 
Crefly  was  lOft  by  kickjkaws  and  foup-mcagre. 

Fent'r, 

♦  KICKSY-WICKSEY.  »./  [from  kick  and 
wmrr."]  A  made  woid,  in  ridicole  and  difdain  of  a 
wife.     Hanmer. — 

He  Wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  tmfeen, 
'    That  hags  his  kickfy-funckfey  here  at  home. 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  ber  arms.  SkaM. 
KICYDANI,  a  town  of  Lithuania, 
(i.)*  KID.  11./  [M  Dttifli.]    nTIieyouog 
of  a  goat,— 

I-capir^ 
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Leaping  like  canton  kUj  in  pleafant  fpring.  Cafe,  Trenf>  Derwent,  Severtit  Humbert  Tbdmer# 

Fairy  Queen.  Avon^  &c.;  which  navigation,  including  its  wind* 

—There  was  i  herd  of  ^oBts  with  their  yonng  ing»,  extends  abov^  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of 

ones,  upon  which  fight  Sir  Richard' Graham  tells  Lincolnf  Nottingham,  York,    Lancailer,  Weft- 


be  would  fnap  one  of  the  kids^  and  carry  him  clofc 
to  their  lodging.     Whtton. — 

Sporting  the  Hon  rampM,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid>  Milton. 

SoJ^iJjMd  whelps  their  (ires  and  dams  exprefs; 

And  fo  the  great  I  meafurM  by  the  lefs.  DryJ. 
1.  [From  cidwlen^  Wel(h,  a  faggotj  A  bundle 
of  heath  or  furze. 

(t.*)  Kid,  in  zoology.    See  Capra,  N^  X. 

(3.)  Kid,  an  iflet  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Ireland.  * 

*  TdKiD.  V.  ii.  [from  the  nouB.J  To  bring 
forth  kids. 

(i.)  KIDDER,  Dr  Richard,  a  learned  Engliih 
bifhop,  born  in  Suifex,  and  bred  at  Cambridge. 
In  1689,  he  was  inftalled  dean  of  Peterborough-; 
and  in  1691,  was  nominated  bifhop  of  Bath  aTld 
Wells,  in  thetoom  of  Dr  Thomas  Ken;  'He  pub* 
lifhed,  I.  The  young  man's  duty.,  ,2.  A  demon- 
itration  of  the  Mefiiah,  3  vols  8vol  3.  A  com- 
mentary on  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  %  vols  8vo; 
and  feveral  other  valuable  tracts . '  tfe  was  killed 
with  his  lady  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  'of  a  ftack  of 
chimneys,  at  his  honfe  in  Wells,"  during  the  great 
ftorm  in  1703.  The  bifhop,  in  tht  difTertatidn 
prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  the  five'booksof 
Mofes,  having  refleded  upon  Monfieiir  Le'  Clerci 
fome  letters  paiTed  between  them  in  Latin,  which 
are  publifbed  by  J^e  Clerc,  in  his  BiblioibequeChotfie. 

(».)  •  KiDOBR.  «./  An  engroffer  of  com  to  en- 
hance its  price.    Ainfijjortb. 

(3.)KiDD£Rs,  in  law,  arethofe  that  badge  tft 
carry  com^  dead  viduals,  or  other  merchandifey 
up  and  down  to  fell :  every  perfon  beirig  a  tom- 
mon  badger,  kidder,  ladbr,  or  carrier,  «:c.  fays 
the  flat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  i».  They  are  called  i;V/<^r/, 
13  Eliz.  cap.  25. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  or  Keddbrminster,  a 
town  and  pariih  of  Worceftefrfhire,  feated  under 
a  hill  on  the  Stour,  near  the  Severn,  128  miles 
from  London.  It  contains  about  ri8o  houfes,  and 
6000  inhabitants,  who  cari'y  on  an  extenfive  trade 
in  the  various  branches  of  weaving.  In  1735,  a 
carpet  manufactory  was  eftablifhed  with  fuccefs, 
fo  as  to  employ  in  1772  above  250  looms;  and 
there  are  upwards  of  700  looms  employed  in  the 
filk  and  worfted.  Above  1600  hands  are  employ- 
ed as  fpinners,  &c.  in  the  carpet  looms  only  ta 
the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  upwards  of  1400 
are  employed  in  preparing  yarn,  which  is  ufed 
in  different  parts  of  England  in  carpeting;  and 
it  is  fuppofed  not  lefs  than  2000  are  employ- 
ed in  the  (ilk  and  worfted  looms  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  The  filk  martiifaAory  was 
eftablifhed  in  1755.  The  towir  fe  remarkably 
healthy,  and  has  alfo  an  extenfive  manufa<Sture  df 
quilting  in  the  loom,  in  imitation  of  Marfeilles 
quilling.  It  has  a  handfome  church,  a  Prefbyte- 
ri;in  roeeting-honfe,  a  town-hall,  two  good  free 
fchooU,  a  diarity-ichool,  and  two  alms-houfeij, 
&c.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailifiT,  t%  burgeffes,  ^^ 
common  coancilmen,  5rc..  It  formeriy  fcnt  mem 


moreland,  Chefter,  Staffprd,  Warwick/  Leicefter» 
Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c.  The  pariifa  extends  to 
Bewdly-bridge,  has  a  weekly  market,  and  3  fairs. 
Lon.  2.  13.  W.  Lat.  52.  28:  N. 
'  KIDDINGTON,  a  totrn  and  parifh  of  Ox- 
fordfhirei  4  miles  from  Woodftock,  and  ia  from 
Oxford.  It  is  'fituated  on  the  Glym,  which  di- 
vides the  parifh  in  two  parts,  viz.  Over  and  Ne^ 
ther  Kiddington,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  church 
ftands.  This  parifh  was  given  bykjng  Ofta  in  780 
to  Worcefter  priory.  Here  king  Ethelred.  had  a 
palace ;  in  the  garden  of  the  manor-houfe  is  an 
antique  font  brought  from  Edward  the  Cbnfef- 
Tor's  chapel  at  Iflip,  wherein  he  received  baptifm* 
In  Hill  wood,  near  this  piace^  ia^i  Roman  encamp-, 
ment,  in  extra^dtnary  prefervation^  but  little  no- 
ticed. ». 

KIDDLE,  or  Kidel,  [KidelitUf  Latin.]  n./.  a 
dam  or  wear  in  a  river  with  a  narrow  cot  in  it,  for 
laying  pots  or  other  engines  to  catch  fiih.  The 
word  is  ancient;  for  in  Magna  Chartr/  cap.  24, 
we  read,  Omnes  IkideUi  depwoMur  per  TbatHeJiam 
et  Medweyam^  et  per-  tbtam  Angtiomj,  nifi per  eef- 
teram  maris.  And  by  king  John's  charter,  pow- 
er was  granted  to  the  city  of  London,  de  iideilis 
amovendis  -per  TJbamefiamet  J4§d<weffim*  A'  iiir- 
vey  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  wears,  mills* 
ftanks,  and  kidels,  in  the  great  rivers  of  England, 
I  Hen.  IV.  Fifhermen  of  late  corruptly  call  theib 
dams  kettles;  and  they  are  much  ufed  in  Wales* 
and  dn  the  coafts  of  Kent. 

•  To  KIDNAP.  V.  a,  [from  kind^  Dutch,  a 
child,  and  nap,"]  To  fteal  children;  to  fteal  human 
beings.  .  '        . 

*  KIDNAPPER.  «./.  [from  kidnap.'\  One  who 
fteals  human  beings*;  a  man-ftealer. — ^The  nun 
compounded ' with  4he  merchant,  upon  conditiop 
that  he  -might  have  ^is  child  again ;  for  be  had 
fmelt  it  out,  that  the  merchant  himfelf  was  the 
kidnapper.  VEftrange. — ^Thde  people  lie  in  wait 
for  our  children,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind 
oi  kidnappers  within  the  law.    SpeBator.      . 

KIDNAPPING,  «.  /.  the  forcible  abdudioii . 
or  ftealing  away  of  man,  wonuini  or  child,  from 
their  own  country,  and  fending  them  into  another. 
This  Crime  was  capital  by  the  divine  law :  See  Ex- 
odus xxi.  16.  So  likewife,  in  the  civil  law,  the  of- 
fence of  ftealing  men  and  children,  which  was 
called  plagium^  and  the  offenders  plagiariif  was 
punifhed  with  death.  This  is  unqueftioaably  a 
very  heinous  crime,  as  it  robs  the  teng  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  banifhes  a  man  from  his  country,  and  msiy 
in  its  confequenceS'bt  produdive  of  the  moft  cruel 
and  difagreeabfe  hardfhips;  and  •  therefore  the 
common  law  of  Engtond  has  punifhed  it  with  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  pillbry.  And  alfo  the  flatute 
li  and'12  W,  III.  d.'7,  though  principally  intend- 
ed againTf  pirates,  has  a  claufe  that  extends  to  pre-  * 
vent  the  leavihg  fuch  perfons  -abroad  as  are  thtre 
kidnapped  or  fpirited  away ;  by  enading,  that  if 
any  captain- of  a  merchant  v^rfRri  (hall  (during  his 


hew  tp  parlianent.  By  the  late  inland  n^vifeation,  being  abroad)-  force  any  perfon  <yn  ihore^  or  wiU 
It  has  communication  by  the  jundion  of  the  Sc-  fbUy  leave  him  behind,  or  refWe  to  bring  home 
▼cm  canals  with  the  risers  Merfey,  l)ee,  Ribble,    all  fuch  men  as  he  carried  out,  if  able,  and  dcfi- 
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vofoM  to  returoy  be  ihall  fuffer  three  months  imprii 
fofftn^ntr 

(i.J*  KIDNEY. «./.  [etymology .vnkaown.]  i. 
^Thew  are  two  io  Dumbar»  one  on  ea^h  fide )  ther 
have  the  fame  figure  38  kklneybeane  i  their  length 
is  four  or  five  fingera,  their  breadth  three*  and 
their  thickoeft  two ;  the  right  i$  under  thk  liver, 
and  the  left  under  the  (pleen.  The  uie  of  the 
kidneys  ii  to  fepante  the  urine  from  the  blood, 
which,  by  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  artenef,  it 
thruft  into  the  emulgent  branches,  which  carr^  it 
to  the  little  glands,  by  which  the  ferofity  being 
feparated,  is  received  by  the  orifice  of  the  little 
tubes,  which  go  from  the  glands  to  the  pelvisi 
and  from  thence  it  runs  by  the  ureters  into  the 
bladder.  Qmwfj^^^A  youth  laboured  under  a  com- 
plication  of  dtfeafes,  from  his  mesentery  and  Jkid* 
wy4,  Wifinuau  4.  Sort  \  kind :  in  ludicrous  1^/a- 
guage^— Think  of  thaUa  man  of  my  Idint^  ;  thinli 
of  that,  that  4m  as  Hbjed  to  heat  as  butters  a 
man  of  continual  diflblution  and  thaw«  SJbak.-^ 
There  are  millions  in  the  world  of  ^is  man's  4^- 
iMw,  that  take  up  the  fame  refolution  without  n<4fe* 

(9.)  KiDHiTs.    See  Amatomt,  N®  503* 
( x.^  *  KiDM£ YBBAN*  m/.  [pb^fitoius.  Sq  named 
from  itf  fliape^X   A  leguminous  pkintw~-JCJ!i«rjr* 
beans  are  a  fort  of  cod  ware,  that  are  very  pl^ 
iant  wholefome  food.  Mortimer. 
(a.)  KiBHBV^BiAN.    See  Phassolus, 
(sOKiOMBY-aBANTasB.  SeeQLYcmEtN^a* 
(r.)  *  KiDN£Y*v£TCH.  ff./  [ottth^iUi,]  A  plant. 
jUmfwitriif^ 
(a.)  KiDNEY-FBTCH.    See  Asthyk^lis. 
(x.)  *  KiDNBYwoET.  m./.lcQt^le^Um.]    A  plant. 
Ainfruvrib*  ' 
(%A  KioNBY.woar.    See  Saihfraga* 
KIDWELLY,  a  town  of  S.  Wales,  in  Carmar« 
thenibife,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday.    It  is  feat- 
ed  on  a  creek  of  the  Briilol  Channel,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Towy.    From  this  town  a  canal  has 
been  cut  to  (bme  colleries,  whence  coals  are 
bought  down  and  ezprnted.    It  is  8  miles  8.  of 
Carmarthen,  and  424  W.  by  N*  of  London.  Lon. 
4*  ao.  W.    Lat.  5^.  44-  N. 

KIEL,  a  ftrofig,  rich,  and  confiderable  town 
of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  ifolftetn,  with 
a  caftle,  and  a  vniverfity,  founded  in  1665.  It 
ftands  upon  a  (mall  peninfula  in  a  bay  of  the 
Baltic,  and  has  a  very  commodious  harbour 
for  ibips  of  the  largeft  fise.  It  is  one  of  the 
moft  conunercial  places  in  Holfteini  and  its 
trade  will  be  fUU  farther  augmented  when  the 
inland  navigation.  acro£i  the  peninfula  ia  finiih- 
ed.  By  this  navigation  it  is  propoiSsd  to  umte  the 
Nonhern  Sea  with  the  Baltic;  and  it  is  tp  be 
formed  acrofs  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  by  the  ca- 
nal of  Kiel,  and  the  river  Eyder,  which  pafTes  by 
Rendiburg*  and  fiUls  ii^  this  German  Oce^n  at 
Tooningen.  This«anal  was  begun  jn  1777,  has 
been  fince  finiihedi  and  is  now  opened  for  the  na* 
vigation  of  veflels.  Kiel  is  ^7  miles  K  W.  pf  Lu- 
bec,  and  46  N.  of  Hamburg.  LOn.|o.o,£«  Lat, 
54.  ao;  N. 

KIEMA,  a  pronsootory  of  Svsit  j&erland,  on  the 
W«fiioreoftheldi»of  Zi^i  of  which  the  ground 
belongs  to  the  canltti  of  LuccQif  and  the  wood 
to  that  of  Zttg. 
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KIERNQW,  a  town  of  Lithuania. 

KIOQELARIA,  in  bouny,  Bastard  EtrOKY- 
Mus ;  2,  genm  of  tbe^ecandria  o^d^,  belonging 
to  the  dieeeia  daft  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natuxal 
method  ranking  under  the  37th  order  Cob^tau/era. 
The  malecalyx  is  quinquepartite ;  the  corollapen. 
tapetalous;  there  are  5  ttilobous  glandules;  tfie 
antherse  are  perforated  at  top ;  the  female  calyx 
and  corolla  is  in  the  male ;  there  are  5  ftyles ;  the 
capfole  unilocular,  quinquevalved,  and  pdyfper- 
mous.    There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz. 

KiGGBLARiA  Africana.  It  has  an  upright 
woody  ftem,  and  purpliih  branches,  growmg  15 
or  x8  feet  high  ;  oblongs  iawed,  alternate  leaves; 
and  dioecious,  greenilh  white  flowers,  in  clufters 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches ;  fucce^ed  by  glo» 
bular  rough  fruit,  the  fize  of  cherries,  containing 
the  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  here^  Being  a  na^ 
tive  of  warm  clinuites,  it  muft  be  confi?ntly  kept 
in  a  ftove  in  this  country.  It  is  ]pro|pagated 
by  feeds,  layers,  or  cuttings»  but  moft  reiuiiiy  by 
feeds* 

(x.>KIGHLEY,  a  parifh  of  England,  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  6  miles  long  and  %  broad.  It 
is  60  natles  firom  the  £.  and  W.  feas ;  yet  at  the 
W.  end  near  Caipel-Crofs,  is  a  rifing;  ground,  from 
which  the  fprings  on  the  E.  fide  oftt  run  to  the  £• 
iea,  and  thofe  Ob  the  W.  to  the  W.  fea. 

(a.)  KiGHLEY,  a  town  in  the  above  parilh,  6 
miles  S^.  of  Skipton  in  Craven.  It  ftands  in  a 
valley  furrounded  with  hills  at  the  meeting  of  two 
brooks,  which  fiill  into  the  river  Are  qnemik  be- 
low it.  Every  family  is  fupplied  with  water 
brought  near  their  doors'  in  ftone-troughs  from  a 
never-failink  fpring  on  the  W.  fide  of  it.  By  the 
late  inland  navigation,  this  town  lias  a  communir 
cation  with  the  rivcirs  Merfey,  Dee,  Rihble,  Ouf^ 
Trent,  Derwent,  Severn,  iiumber,  Thames,  A. 
ven,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles  in  the  countieaof  Lu- 
coln,  Nottingham,  Laneafter,  Wefkmorelaod, 
Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford, 
Worcefter,  &c. 

KILAN,  or  Ghilah,  a  very  isrfile  provmceof 
Perfia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  thofe  dt  Adirbeit- 
zon  and  Schirvan ;  NE,  and  E.  by  the  Cafj^, 
and  the  prov.  of  Mexanderan  ;  8.  by  the  Perfiaa 
Irak,  and  W.  by  Curdifian,«and  Adirbeitzan.  It 
i^  aoo  miles  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  150  broad. 
It  produces  olives,  filk,  rice,  and  fruit  of  all  kindi 
in  great  plenty.  It  was  ceded  to  Ruffia  in  1713, 
but  not  taken  poifeffion  6i  till  X7S0.  The  people 
are  Mahometans.  It  was  anciently  called  JOr- 
canU.  See  Hyrcania,  N^  x.  Refhd  is  the  capital. 

KILARKEY.    See  Kill  arm  by. 

KILBAQIE,  a  village  of  $cotland»  in  the  coun- 
ty and  pariih  of  Clackmannan,  famous  for  its  ex- 
tenfive  diftillery,  which  with  that  of  KmaOfMJt 
be£ore  they  were  cnifhed  by  the  oppreffive  ads 
pafled  ia  nvour  oi  the  London  diftiliers,  produ- 
ced an  immenfe  revenue  to  goyeriuojent  (fee 
Clackmavnam,  JNP  a.},  befides  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  300  pcrfons,  and  fec^ding  7000 
black  cattle,  and  acoo  fwioe.  The  diftiliory  and 
utcnfils,  which  coft  upwards  of  4p,aooL  were 
fold  for  about  7000I.  See  Stat.  A(€.  XIV.  p.  6s3 
— 6a6. 

(i.)  KILBARCHAN,  £Gael.  from  ^  a  chat 
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pe),  har^  a  tull,  and  ehath  «  valley,  q.^d.  tlie  cifa» 
pel  of  the  hiiUboundcd  'vak.]  a  pariih  of  Scotlimd. 
m  Renfrewfhire,  fo  ntaied  from  the  vilbge  afid 
chiarcb,  whofe  iituatioB  tlie  name  ddcribea.  It 
rs  8i  miles  long  from  W.  toE.  and  5  hroiid  #here 
broadeft ;  cobUining  6684  acres.  The  dtmate 
is  wet,  but  hesiltii7;  t^e  furftce  flat  on  the  B.  but 
hilly  OB  the  W. ;  the  foil  partly  deef>  day^  {Kortly 
moft.  Two  thirds  of  it  are  light  and  fertile ;  and 
500  acnes  are  under  mofs  from  7  to  9  fett  deep. 
There  are  7  coal-mines,  4  of  which  are  wrdii|^. 
Liffle-ftone  Is  found  cOnneded  with  them.  The 
population,  in  1791,  ftated  by  the  ke^.  Patrick 
Maxwell,  tn  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was 
3506,  and  had  increaibd  loai  fince  1755.  The 
number'  of  hories  Was  461 ;  and  of  cows  13 19. 
The  roads  and  bridges  are  good,  nere  are  feve- 
ral  relics  of  anti(}uity,  particularly  a  huge  oml 
ftone,  OQ  an  elevated  plain,  called  docboiricky 
Ibppoied  f  o  b^  a  corruption  of  Clodi  o  Dnridv, 
the  Dittfts  Stone.  It  is  i%  feet  Idng,  17  broad, 
and  n  In  heq^t.  Thirlages  are  nearly  abolilhed. 
The  manufadures,  in  1791,  amounted  to  above 
27)00ol.  fterling^ 

(aO  KiLBaacHANj  a  tillage  in  the  i^ve  pa- 
riffi,  NW.  of  Loch  Winnodi«  it  Is  a  manuf^du- 
ling  place,  and  has  fevMil  extenfrre  bleaching 
grounds.  The  population  of  this  village  in  x  7  74, 
ftated  in  Mr  Semple's  ¥RJhry  cfHtnJrenvJfuret  was 
304  fiimilies  and  X184  iouls.  In  1791  it  had  In- 
creafed  40b.  **  The  village  (lays  Mr  Maxwell) 
is  built  of  excellent  free-ltone,  from  a  neighbour- 
ing ouarry  of  very  great  depth  on  the  W.  declivi- 
ty Of  Bar-hSI.  One  remarkable  ch-cumftance  at- 
tending this  iquarry  i^that  the  free-ftone  has  coal 
Over  It,  and  wlnn^ftone  above  the  coal,  next  the 
farface.  The  N.'fide  of  the  Bar-hill  is  perpendi- 
cular ba&k  incumbent  upon  coal.'*  (See  Bar, 
$  iv.  N*»  4.)  <»  This  faa  (be  adds)  feems  to  over- 
turn the  prevailing  theories  of  Natural  Hiftory.'' 
See CHiBfisTaT,  Jwjjpy;  Coal;  andPfr-CoAL. 
It  is  about  5  mfles  SW.  oX  Renfrew. 

KILBEGGAK,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  W.  Meath,  44  miles  flroto  Dublin. 
It  18  feated  on  the  BroDia,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge.  It  had  a  monaftery,  founded  in  zioo,  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  inhabited  by 
monks  firom  the  Ciftertian  abbey  of  Melefont.  It 
has  a  fairs. 

KILBERRY,  a  parifli  of  Argyllfhire,  in  Kin- 
tyre,  of  a  triangular  form,  united  to  thatof  Kil- 
calmonbll. 

(i.)  KILBIRNT,  a-parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
(hire.  The'a'iris'vefy  &lubriou3,heing  neither  too 
dry  nor  too  moift.  The  furface  and  foil  are  vari- 
ous :  One  3d  on  theNW.  is  roofs,  moor,  and  hilly 
ground ;  another  on  (be  S.  (and,  clay,  and  earth,  is 
fertile,  and  capable  of  great  improvement ;  the  reft  - 
lies  along  the  Gamock,  and  is  compofed  of  the 
fineft  deep  mould,  yielding  from  8  to  xo  bolls  per 
acre.  The  population,  in  179a,  ftated  by  Mr  J. 
Adam,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  700, 
and  had  increafed  49  fwce  1755. 

(».)  KaBiRNY,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh, 
comatomg  about  80  families,  or  30c  people,  in 
X794, 

KlLBRANDON,  &c.    See  KiLtBRANooif. 

(i.)  KILBRIDE,  [Gael  i.  e.the  burial-place  of 
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Bridget.]  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  the  ifle  of  Ar< 
ran,  and  county  (^  But^,  14  miles  long  from  8. 
to  N.  aiid  7  broad.  The  air  is  excellent,  the  foil 
hard  and  ftony,  but  produces  potatoes  in  great 
plenty,  which  are  the  chief  food  of  the  people  for 
9  months  in  the  year.  Com  when  (bwn  hardly 
yields  two  returns.  The  population,  hi  1793, 
ftated  by  the  Rev.  Gerfbom  Stuart,  in  his  report 
to  ffir  j.  Sinclair,  was  %5AS*  ^d  had  mcrealed 
1176  fince  1755. 

(a.)  KiLBan>«,  orKiaKTowN  ot  KasRinE,  a 
'  village  in  the  parifti  of  East  Kilbride  (N^  3.), 
5  miles  W.  of  Hamilton.  A  cotton  manufaAory 
was  e^abKftied  in  1783,  which  in  1791  employed 
60  hands.  Muilinsand  cbunterpane  bed^overst 
&c.  are  made  in  great  perfedion  in  it. 

(3.)KiLBaiDB,  EAST,  a  parifh  in  LafnarkOitre, 
xo  miles  longironi  N.to  S.and  from  a  to  5  broad; 
containing  the  united  pariftes  dTdrranceandlSi' 
hrides  ft)ur  5ths  of  virhich  are  arable,  the  reft  being 
moors  and  moftes..  The  cKmate  is  cold  and  tb- 
jriable>  moft  of  the  parifli  being  700  feet  above  the 
leve4  of  the  fea,  and  ibme  of  it  1600  feet.  Oats 
are  the  chief  produce,  and  afibrd  the  beft  crops ; 
more  than  fitfBcient  to  fuppiy  the  people.  Trees 
thrive  well,  and  wotdd  much  improve  the  country 
})y  their  ihelter,  if  liberally  planted.  Lime  and 
iron-ftone  abound.  The  population,  in  179x9 
ftated  by  the  Rev.  Pavid  Ure,  in  his  report  to  Sir 
J.  CRncSair,  was  S359,  and  had  indreafed  330  fince 
1755.  Great  varieties  of  petrefidions  of  (hells, 
«ntrocbi,  coralloids,  &c.  abound  almoft  tvery- 
where.  Defcriptions  and  plates  of  above  xoo  of 
them  may  be  feen  in  Jfr  Ure^s  Btfiory  of  Kilbride, 
The  celebrated  brethren,  Hunters,  phyfician  and 
anatomift,  were  bom  in  this  parifh.  See  Hun- 
TER,  N°  X.  and  a. 

(4.)  Kilbride,  WEST,apari{h  of  Ayrihire,  6  m. 
long,  and  from  %  to  3I  broad,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  fea  and  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  comprehending 
the  lefler  Cumbray  (fee -Cumbraes);  which  is  fe- 
•parated  from  the  main  land  by  a  found  3  m.  broad, 
and  which  has  long  had  a  ligbt-houfe  upon  it,  but, 
as  this  was  Often  not  perceptible  from  its  loftinefs^ 
or  from  a  mifty  atmofphere,  a  refleding  lamp  was 
erefted  upon  it  in  x  79»-3.  Thefurfece  of  the  pa- 
rifh is  mountainous,  and  affords  the  moft  beauti- 
ful and  extenfive  profpedts  of  the  files  of  Arran, 
Bute,  the  Cumbraes,  Ailfa,  the  coafts  of  CowaH, 
Kintyre,  and  Carrick ;  with  the  ftupendous  rocks 
and  peak  of  Goatfield  in  Arran,  and  the  di^ant 
cliffs  of  Jura,  &c.  The  air  is  moift,  and  the  cli- 
mate variable,  but  falubrious.  A  native  of  Little 
Cumbray  died  lately,  aged  loi.  The  foil  is  of  3 
kinds,  dry  fand  and  earth,  mofs,  and  ftrong  tilly 
clay.  Hufbandry  is  but  in  its  infancy.  The  chief 
produce  is  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax.  A- 
boQt  7000  yards  of  coarfe  linen  cloth  are  madl^  an- 
nually; and  10  tons  of  kelp.  Fifhing  of  cod,  ling^ 
and  oyfters  formerly  employed  X50  men  ;  but  this 
trade  has  been  neglected  of  late.  The  population,' 
in  1792,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Oughterfdn, 
to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  698,  and  had  decreafed  187 
fince  1755.  The  number  of  borfes  was  155  ;  of 
iheep,  1000;  and  black  cattle,  620.  Prof.  Simp- 
son was  a  native  of  this  parifh.  One  of  the  fhipS 
of  the  Spanifh  armada  lies  funk  near  the  coaft. 

KILBUCHO,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun-  • 
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.  ty  of  Peebles,  and  diftridt  of  Twceddale,  4 J  miles 
loo  g  from  £.  %o  W.  and  3  broad  from  N.  ,to  S. 
containing  from  4  to  5000  acres*  partly  arable, 
partly  pa/lure  ground.  It  conHfts  of  two  pjirallel 
ridges  of  hiUs,  ftretching  from  W.  to  £.  and  two 
valleys  on  tne  N.  of  each  ridge.  **  The  foil  is 
neither  very  good  nor  bad."  The  population,  in 
I79r»  ftated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Porteous,  in  bis.  re- 
port to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  363,  and  bad  increafed 
83  fince  1755. 

KILBURN,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  a  miles 
N  W.  by  N.  of  London  j  famous  for.  a  Hoe  mineral 
w^ll. 

KILCALMONELL,  a  pariOi  of  Argyllfliire,  in 
,  the  peninCuIa  of  Kintyre,  pf  which  it  is  the  moft 
iforthcrly.part^  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
ift|7nius''of  Tarbert..,  It  is  united  with  that  of  Kil- 
B^RRY,  the  length  of' both,  along  the  W.  bank 
of  W.  Tarbert  Loch,  and  tfic  coaft  of  the  Atlan- 
tic,  is  16  miles  ;  the  bread^  from  3  to  5.  The 
fuiface  exhibits  great  variety  in,  flats  and  hills, 
valleys,  woods,. and  lakes.  The  foil  is  equally 
various,  copfiftihg  of  iaod,  day,  loam,  mofs^  and 
moor;  and  the  climate  is  no  lefs  fo;  tranfitions  from 
cold  to  hot,,  from  dry  .to  wet,  being  fudden  and 
frequent.  Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  are  the 
chief  crops.  Improvements  in  huibandry  have 
,been  introduced  by  Capt.  Campbell  of  Stonefield, 
and  the  Rev.  Alex.  Campbell.'  The  latter  *•. prac- 
tifes  a  method  of  planting  potatoes,  which,  from 
repeated  and  accurate  experiments,  will,  on  a 
moderate  computation,  yield  34s.  per  acre  more 
than  the  method  recommended  by  the  moft  ap- 
proved writers  on  farming.  He  has  with  fuccefs 
applied  peat-duft  and  roots  of  kail  and  cabbage 
as  manure  to  the  potatoes ;  and  he  has  contrived 
a  harrow  for  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  by  which 
the  furface  can  be  fmoothed,  and  weeds  deflroyed, 
without  levelling  the  rows."  (See  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Stat.  Ace.  vol.  X.  p.  61.)  The  population,  in  1792, 
ftated  by  Mr  Campbell,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, was  3448*  and  had  increafed  523  (ince  1755 ; 
although  within  10  years  preceding  it  had  de- 
creafed  no  lefs 'than  412.  This  Mr  Campbell  af- 
fcribes  to  emigration,  owing  to  ibort  leafes  and 
high  rentd,  upon  which  he  has  a  number  of  judi- 
cious refledlions,  which  be  concludes  thus: — 
"  All  the  plans  hitherto  propofed  for  the  relief  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  will  be  of  little  avail, 
while  the  landed  proprietors  enjoy  an  unlimited 
power  of  raifing  their  rents.  Would  a  flatute 
(he  aiks),  regulating  the  rents  of  lands, be  a  greater 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  than  the 
regulation  of  the  aflize  of  bread,  or  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft?" — The  number  of  horfes,  in  1792,  was  568; 
«f  flieep.5187  ;  and  black  cattle  4237. 

KILCHOMAN,  a  parifh  of  Argylllhire,in  Iflay, 
fo  named  from  Cbomanus,  who  was  fent  by  St  Co- 
lumbus to  plant  the  gofpcl  in  Illay.  It  is  20 
miles  long  and  6  broad.  The  foil  is  various ;  mofs, 
cliy,  loam,  and  fand ;  and  produces  corn,  barley, 
flax,  and  potatoes.  The  climate  is  wholcfome. 
The  population,  in  1790,  flalcd  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M'Licfh,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  2300, 
and  had  increafed.  See  Ila,  N°  i.  The  num- 
ber  of  black  cattle  fold  annually  out  of  the  pariOi 
is  about  Sep.  Horfes  are  alfo  numerous,  and  many 
arc  exported  to  ,Ircland. 
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KILCHRBNAN,  a  parifh   pf  ArgylUhire,  fo 
named  from  St  Cbrenan,  united  to  that  of  Dala- 

viCH.  The  extent  of  both  is  12  miles  in  ^length 
and  8  in  breadth ;  comprehending  about  61,440 
Scots  acres  \  lying  on  both  fides  oiLocb-Aw.  See 
Aw,  N°  3.  The  population,  in  199a,  ftated  by 
the  Reif*  W.  Campbell,  in  his  rq)ort  to  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, yvas  ii24i  2nd  had  increafed  94  fince  1755  ; 
but  had  depreafed  376  fince  17689  owing  to  tbe 
increafe  of  fh?ep-farroing.  Thefe  united  parilhea 
abound  with  proofs  af  the  authenticity  of  OiliaD's 
poems,  which  are  well  worthy  of  the  attentioo  of 
Malcolm  Laing,  £fq.  advocate,  and  all  others, 
who  with  hiiq  attempt  to  dilcredit  the  exigence  of 
our  Scottilh  Homer.  .  See  dssiAK. 

.  KILDA,  St,  one  of  the  Wcfiern  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  it  lies  in  the  Atlantic,  and  is  about  3 
miles  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  %  broad  from  N. 
to  8.  The  foil  is  better  calculated  for  pafture 
than  tillage.  The  natives  prefer  rearing  iheep, 
and  killing  wild-fowl,  to  the  more.toiifome  bu6- 
nefs  pf  hufbapdry.  All  the  ground  hitherto  cul- 
tivated in  this  ipand  lies  .round  the  village.  The 
foil  is  thin,  full  of  gravel,  and  very. (harp.  This, 
though  naturally  poor,  is,  however,  rendered  ex- 
tremely fertile,  by  the  fingular  induftry  of  very  ju- 
dicious rhu(bai)dQien  ;  wfap  no^nnre  every  inch  of 
their  ground,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of 
garden.  ^All  the  inftruments  of  agriculture  they 
ufe,  or  indeed  require,  according  to  their  fyftem, 
are  a  fpade,  a  mall,  aiid  a  rake  or  harrow.  After 
turning  up  the  ground  with  a  fpade»  they  rake  or 
harrow  it  very  carefully,  removing  every  fmall 
ftone,  every  noxious  root,  or  growing  weed,  that 
falls  in  their  way,  and  pound  down  e^ry  ftif 
clod  into  duft.  It  is  certain,  that  a  fmall  numbfr 
of  acres  thus  prepared  in  St  Kilda,  yield  more 
profit  to  the  huibandman  than  a  much  greater 
number  roughly  handled  in  a  hurry,  as  in  the 
other  weftern  ifles.  The  inhabitants  fow  and  reap 
much  earlier  than  any  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  Scotland.  The  heat  of  the  fun,  refled- 
ed  from  the  hills  and  rocks  into  a  low  valley 
facing  the  3£<  muft  in  fummer  be  quite  intenfe  t 
and  the  climate  being  rainy,  the  com  muft  grow 
very  faft  and  ripen  early.  The  harveft  is  conn- 
monly  over  before  September;  and  fhould  it  fall 
out  othcrwife,.  the  whole  crop  would  be  alinoft 
deftroyed  by  the  equiiio^lial  ftorms.  The  autum- 
nal tcmpefts,  and  the.exceffive  rains  they  have  ge- 
nerally during  7  or  8  months,  are  the  moft  difid* 
vantageous  circumftances  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hebrides  labour  under.  Bariey  and  oats  are  the 
only  forts  of  grain  known  at  St  Kilda ;  50  bolls  of 
the  former,  old  Highland  meafui«,  arc  every' year 
brought  from  thence  to  Harris ;  and  all  the  weft- 
em  iflands  hardly  produce  any  thing  fb  good  of 
the  kind.  Potatoes  have  been  but  lately  intro- 
duced, and  only  fmall  quantities  railed^  Theoaly 
appearance  of  a  garden  in  this  whole  illand  is  a 
very  inconfiderable  piece  of  ground,  which  is  in- 
clofed  and  planted  with  fome  cabbages.  On  the 
E.  CJe  of  the  ifland,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  bay,  lies  the  village,  where  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  the  in.ind  live  together.  Their  number 
in  X764  was  only  88;  but  formerly  they  wenrc 
much  more  numerous ;  and  the  ifland,  if  under 
proper  regulations,  might  eafily  fupport  300  fouls. 
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Martin,  who  Tilited  kin  the  end  of  the  17  tbceotu-    lesgtb,  wbiehi   being  dofely  twtfted  itxgefber^ 
ry,  found  iSoperfont;  butabogt  i7jO|^one  of^the    form  a  three-fold   cordi  able  to  fuftain  a' great 


people  coming  to  the  ifland  of  Harris,  wai.feized 
with  the  finalUpox  and  died..  Unluckily  bis  clothes 
were  earned  away  by  one  of  bis  relation^  next 
year ;  and  thus  w^b  the  infe^on  communicatedt 
wbich  made  fach  havoc,  that  only  4  grown  per- 
foQS  were  left  alive.  Their  houfes  are  built  in 
two.rowsf  9gularf  and  facing  one  another,  with 
a  tolerable  caufeway  in  the  middle.  Thefe  habi« 
tations  ire.  Sat  in  the  rooft  or  pearly  fo.  The 
ifland  being  peculia^y  fu.bje^t.to  .violent  fqualU 
and  hurricane^  were  their  houfea  raifed  bigberi 
the  firft  winter  ftorm  would  bring  them  down 
about  their  eafa.  .  The  walls  are  made  of  a  rough 
gritty  kind  of  ftpnes  huddled  together,  without 
lime  or.mortar,  froin  .8  to  9  faet  high.  In  the 
heart  of  the  .walls  are  the  beds,  which  are  overlaid 
with  flags,  and  large  enough  to  contain  3  perfons. 
Their  houfes  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by 
partition  walls;    In  the  divifion  next  the  door. 


weight,  and  durable  enough  to  laft  for  two  gene- 
rations. To  prevent  the  injuries  it  woukl  receive 
from  the  iharp  edges  of  the  rocks,  again  ft  which 
they  often  ftrike,  the  tord  is  covered  with  (beep 
Ikins,  dreffed  io  the  fame  manner.  This  rope  is 
the  molt  valuable  implement  a  man  of  fubftanco 
can  be  poCTeiTed  of  in  St  Kilda.  In  a  teftament, 
it  makes  the  firft  article  in  favour  of  the  eldeft 
fon ;  (hould  it  fall  to  a  daughter's  fbare^  it  is  rec- 
koned equal  in  value  to  two  good  cows;  By  the 
h^yfjoS  fuch  ropes,,  the  people  of  the  greateft 
prowefs  traverfe  and  examine  rocks  prodigiouOy 
high. .  Linked  together  in  xouples,  each  having 
either  en^  of  the  cord  fallened  about  his  waift, 
they  go  frequently  tbr^ughthe  moft  dreadful  pre* 
cipices:  when  one  of.  the  two  defcends,  bis  col- 
league fets  himfelf  on  a  ftrong  Hielf,  and  takes  care 
to  have  fuch  fure  footing  there,  that  if  his  fellow^ 
adventurer  makes  a  falfe  (tep,  and  tumbles  over^ 


which  is  tbie  largeiV>  they  have  their  cattle  ftalled  ^  he  may  be  able  to  fave  biro.   The  following  anec* 


during  winter;  t-h^  other  ferves  for  kitchen*  hall, 
and  bed-room.  Their  method  of  preparing  ma- 
nure  is  not  very  delicate.  After  .having  burnt 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  dried  turf,  they 
fpread  the  alhes  over  the  floor  of  that  apartment 
in  which  they  eat  and  fleep.  Thefe  aOies  they' 
cover  with  a  rich  friable  fort  of  earth  ;  over  this 
bed  of  earth  they  fcatter  a  proportionable  heap  of 
that  duft  into  which  peats  crumble  away  i  this 
done,  they  water,  tread,  and  beat  the  whole  com- 
poft  into  a 'hard  floor,  on  which  they  make  new 
tires,  very  large*  and  never  extinguiflied  till  they 
have  a  fufiicient  ftock  of  new  aihes  ori  hand«  The 
fame  operations  are  repeated,  till  they  are  ready 
to  fow  their  barley  $  by  that  time  the  floors  are 
rifen  about  4  or  5  feet.  To  have  room  for  accu- 
mulating heaps  of  this  compoft,  the  St  Kildans 
raife  the  walls  to  an  uncommon  height.  The 
manure  produced  in  this  way  mud  undoubtedly 
be  good.  Though  cleanlinefs  contributes  greatly 
to  health  and  longevity,  yet,  in  fpite  of  the  in* 
fiance  of  indelicacy  now  giveui  and  more  which 
might  be  added,  the  St  Kildans  are  as  long  lived  as 
other  men.  They  have  alfo  a  great  number  of  little 
cells,  whiA  coniift  entirely  of  ftones^  from  la  to 
18  feet  in  length,  and  little  more  than  7  in  height. 
Their  breadth  at  the  foundation  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  height.  Every  ftone  hangs  above  that  imme- 
diately below,  not  perpendicularly,  but  inclining 
forward,  fo  as  to  be  nearer  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  grottOf  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees -till 
the  two  bighelt  courfes  are  near  enough  to  be  cor 
vered  by  a  fingle  flag  at  the  top.  To  hinder  the 
rain  from  falling  down  between  the  interftices 
above,  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  overlaid 
with  turf,  whkh  looks  like  a  fine  green  fward* 
The  inhabitants  fecure  their  peats,  eggs,  and  wild 
fowls,  within  thefe  cells ;  every  St  Kildan  has  his 
ihare  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land 
he  poflefle%  or  the  rent  he  pays.  Their  method 
of  catching  wild  fowl  is  very  entertaining.  The 
men  are  divided  into  fowling  parties,  each  confid- 
ing of  four  perfons  c)iltinguifbed  for  their  agility. 
Each  party  muft  hav^  at  leali  one  rope,  about  30 
fathoms  long,  made  of  a  ftrong  raw  cow's  hide, 
lilted  and. cut  circularly  into  3  thongs  of  equal 
-iVouXlI.  PaxtII. 


dote  of  a  fteward  of  St  Kilda's  deputy  affords  a 
fpecimen  of  the  dangers  they  undergo,  as  well  as 
of  their  uncommon  ftreqgth.  This  man,  obferv^ 
ing  his  colleague  lofing  his  bold,  and  tumbling 
down  from  above,  placed  himfelf  fo  firmly  upoa 
the  flvelf  where  he  itood,  that  he  fuflained  the- 
weight  of  his  friend,  after  falling  the  whole  length 
of  the  rope.  Mr  Macaulay  gives  another  inftance 
of  their  dexterity  in  catching  wild  fowl,  to  which 
he  was  an  eye-witnefs.  One  of  thefe  heroes  fixed 
himfelf  on  a  craggy  ibelf  (  his  companion  went 
down  60  fathoms  below  biro;  and  after  having 
darted  himfelf  away  from'  the  face  of  a  moft 
alarming  precipice  hanging  over  the  ocean,  he  be- 
gan to  play  his  gambols ;  fung,  laughed,  and  per- 
formed feveral  antic  tricks ;  and  aifter  giving  all 
the  entertainment  his  art  could  afford,  he  return- 
ed in  triumph,  with  a  large  ft  ring  of  fowls  about 
his  i^ck,  and  a  number  of  eggs  in  his  bofom. 
This  method  of  fowling  refembles  that  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, defcribed  by  bifhop  Pontoppidan.    See 
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KILDALTON,  a  parifh  of  Argyllfhire,  in  the 
ifle  of  Iflayi  about  15  miles  long  and  6  broad. 
The  foil  is  very  various,  and  produces  oats,  bar- 
ley,  flax,  and  potatoes.  Only  a  fmall  part  of  it 
is  inclofed.  .  The  population,  in  X79S)  bad  de- 
creafed,  though  the  total  population  in  the  ifland 
had  increafed  fince  1755.  See  Ila,  N°  i. 
KILDANGON,  a  town  in  Kildare< 
(i.)  KILDARE,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinfler,  37  miles  long  and  ao  broad; 
bounded  on  the  £.  by  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  W« 
by  King  and  Queen's  county,  N.  by  Baft  Meatb^ 
and  S.  by  Catherlogh.  It  is  a  fine  arablt  country, 
well  watered  by  the  Barrow,  Liffey,  and  other  ri- 
vers, populous,  and  well  cultivated;  containing 
^28,590  Irifh  plantation  acres,  100  parifhes,  10 
baronies,  and  4  boroughs,  it  was  anciently  called^ 
ChilJedcur^  u  e.  the  wood  of  oaku  from  a  large  fo- 
reft  which  comprehended  the  middle  part  of  thia 
county ;  in  the  centre  of  this  wood  was  a  larxe 
plain,  facred  to  heathen  fuperftition,  called  the 
Currogh  qJ  Kildare  (fee  Curragh.)  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  plain,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  6th  cecturyi  St  Brigid  or  St  Bridget^  one 
Qqq  of 
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of  the  heatfaen  TeftodVv  on  h«r  conrerfion  to  Che 
Ghriftian^fisiiUif  founded,  With  the  affiftjince  of  St 
Conlsth,  a  church  'and  monafteryy  near  whkh 
St  Bridget  kept  the  facred  fire  in  a'  Cell,  the  rains 
of  which  are  ftill  vifible.    ' 

(9.)  K1LDARS9  the  capital  of  the  above  county» 
18  fituated  48  miles  SW.  of  Dublin.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  a  fovereign,  recorder,  and  two  portrieves. 
The  church  of  Kildare  was  early  ere^«d  into  a 
cathedral  with  eplfcopal:  jurifdi^ton,  which  dig* 
nity  it  (liH  retains  $  the  cathedral,  however,  has 
been  negleAed,and  is  almoft  4n  ruins.  St  Bridget 
foilnded  a  nunnery  at  Kildare,  which  afterw vde 
came  into  the  poifeilion  of  the  regular  canons  Of 
St  Auguftin.  She  died  ift^feb.  s%3f  and  was  in- 
terred here ;  but  her  remains  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  cathedral  church  of  I>own.  In  63^, 
Md  Duhbi  or  Black  3Jughj  king  of  Leinfter,  abdi- 
cated his  throne,  and  took  on  him  the  Auguftini- 
an  habit  in  this  abbey ;  he  was  afterwards  choftm 
abbot  and  bijhop  of  Kildare,  and  died  on  the  i  oth 
May.  In  756,  Eiglitigin  the  abbot,, who  was  alfo 
biihop  of  Kildare,  was  killed  by  a  prieft  as  he 
was  celebrating  mafs  at  the  altar  of  St  Bridget ; 
lince  which  time  no  prieft  whatfoever  was  allow<» 
cd  to  celebrate  mafs  in  that  church  in  the  prefefice 
of  a  bifhop.  In  iiao  tienry  de  Loundres  Abp. 
of  Dublin  put  out  the 'fire  called  inextingtdJhQble^ 
wlrich  had  been  preferved  from  a  very  early  time 
hj  the  nuns  of  St  Bridget.  This  fire  was  rekin- 
dled, and  continued  to  bum  till  the  fuppreflion 
of  monafteries.  Here  was-  alfo  a  Grey  abbey  on 
the  S.  fide  of  the  town,  erected  for  Francifcan,  or 
Crey  Friarjf'm  ta6o;  a  confiderable  part  of  which 
remains.  A  houfe  for  White  Friars  was  likewife 
founded  in  1290 ;  the  round  tower  il  130  feet 
high,  built  of  white  granite  to  about  la  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  reft  of  blue  (lone.  The 
pedeftal  of  an  old  crofs  is  ftill  to  be  leen  here; 
%nd  the  upper  part  of  a  crofs  lies  near  it  on  the 
ground.  Fairs  are  held  here  on  nth  Feb.  £after 
Tuefday,  lith  May,  and  19th  Sept. 

(z.)  *  KILDERKIN,  n. /.  {k'mdekln,  a  baby, 
Dutch.]  A  fmall  barrets — Make  in  the  kilderkin  a 
great  bong-hole  of  pnrpoie.    Bacfm,^^ 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 

But  ftire  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.  Drjden. 

\%)  A  Kilderkin  contains  two  firkins. 

KILDONAN,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  the 
connty  of  Sutherland,  fo  named  from  St  Donan^ 
about  %o  miles  long,  and  8  miles  broad  at  the  one 
end,  but  not  half  a  mile  at  the  other.  The  foil 
xsferttfc,  and  produces  rich. crops  of  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes.  The  population,  in  1791,  ftated 
bv  the  Rev.  Mr  Sage,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, was  1365,  and  had  decreafed  68,  fince  1755. 
The  number  of  horfes  was  8zi;  cows,  2479; 
.  iheep,  5041 ;  and  goats,  570.  There  are  9  Pic- 
tilAi  towers;  .^  fubterraneous  paifages  under  the 
river  Helmfdale ;  zo  lakes,  and  6  mountains,  in 
kh^  pariih ;  which  has  been  ofren  inundated  by  the 
Helmfdale,  and  twice  by  dreadful  water-fpouts, 
one  of  which  carried  olFa  wholefamily  in  one  night. 

KILDRUMMY,  [Celt,  i.  e.  the  Little  Mount.] 
a  parifh  in  Aberdeeoihire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don,  %o  miles  from  its  fource,  and  40  above  its 
snouth,  feated  00  a  valley  from  *  to  3  miles  fquare. 
The  foil  is  moftly  a  deep  rich  loam,  and  very  fer- 


tile; icnprotementB  in  hnfliandry  are  be^ii»  and 
oate,  barley»  peafe,  potatoes,  and  artificial  graiTes 
areralfed.  The  papulation,  lo  17^^,  Itatedby 
the  Rev.  Rob.  Lomiden,  in  his  report  to  ^vc  J.  Sin- . 
elair,  was  569,  and  had  increafed  6  finoe  1755. 
An  unmixed  httxA  of  horfes,  of  a  fmall  fixe,  but 
f]>irited  and  hardyi  are  ftill  raifed  in  thiv  parifh. 
They  are  (bid  at  from  4!*  to  141*  The  relics  of 
the  ancient  cftftie,  and  ibme  other  antiqiiities  are 
ftill  vifible. 

KILFINAN,  a  pariih  of  Argyllfliite,  fo  named 
from  St  FtnoHt  a  difcit>1e  of  St  Cohsmbs,  15  miles 
long,  and  from  3  to  6"broad  (  about  16  miles  N. 
of  the  ifle  of  Arran.  The  furface  and  coaft  arc 
ruggefd  $  the  climate  israfny,  and  the  (cnl  various. 
The  old  mode  of  btrfbandry  t>rev«ls.  Barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  are  the  produce.  Some  kelp 
is  made  annually;  and  11  boats,  ^tb  4  hands 
each,  are  employed  in  the  herring  filhery.  The 
population,  hi  1793,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Alex. 
M'Farlane,  to  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sincbir,  was 
1417,  and  had  decrealed  376  Cnce  1755.  The 
number  of  horfes  47a ;  <heep'547^  I  black  cattle 
5476,  and  fwine  65.  Thirlages  and  other  fcrvi- 
tudes  retard  improvement. 

KILFINIGHEN  and  Kilviceubh,  the  com- 
pound  name  of  an  eittenfive  pariih  in  Argyllfhire, 
moftly  in  the  SW.  part  of  the  ifle  of  Mull.  It  is 
21  fniles  long,  12  broad,  and  is  divided  into  foor 
diftri^s ;  viz.  Ro/jy  Brdafi^  Airdmeanmekt  and  the 
celebrated  illand  of  I-colm-rill.  The  foil  of 
thefe  vary  5  the  furface  in  general  appears  barreD, 
yet  with  proper  cultivation  would  maintain  the 
inhabitants.  Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the 
produce.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but  rather 
moift  ;  and  the  natives  are  long  lived-  The  po- 
pulation, in  179Z,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Dugal  Camp- 
bell, in  his  report,  was  3001,  taken  up  by  an  ex- 
a^  enumeration  wherein  the  name  of  every  perfoa 
was  mentioned.  The  increafe,  fince  1755,  was 
nolefs  than  13 17.  The  number  of  horfes  was 
about  1000 ;  that  of  (heep  and  black  cattle  3000 
each.  Great  fhoals  of  fifti  abound  in  all  the  coaftf 
of  the  parifh.  Bbmmore  is  the  higheft  mountain, 
and  the  view  from  the  top  is  fo  extenfive,  that,  in 
a  clear  day,  Irebnd  may  be  feen.  Granite,  marble, 
free-ftonei  3cc.  abound,  and  fome  coals.  There 
are  fome  caves  of  large  dimenfions.  Among  the 
literati,  who  have  either  been  natives  of,  or  refi- 
dents  in  this  parifh,  Mr  Campbell  mentions  St  Co- 
lumba,  St  Colman,  St  Fioan,  StX^uthbert,  Adam- 
nan,  Veremood,  Campbell,  *'  and  many  more, 
whofe  very  names  (he  fays)  would  form  a  large 
catalogue.** 

KILIAN,  LucaS;  an  eminent  German  engra- 
ver, bom  at  Augfi)urg,  who  flouriftied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  His  ftf^le  of  engra- 
ving bears  no  fmall  refemblance  in  many  particu- 
lars  to  that  of  Henry  GoUzius,  and  of  John  Mul- 
larhis  difciple.  He  went  to  Italy  to  complete 
his  ftudies.  Few  artifts  have  manifefted  a  greater 
command  of  the  graver  than  Kilian,  whether  we 
confider  the  facility  with  which  the  ftrokes  arc 
turned  upon  each  other,  or  the  firmnefs  with 
which  they  are  executed ;  though  by  paying  to© 
clofe  attention  to  this  part  of  the  art,  he  negle(5l- 
ed  the  correAnefs  of  the  outlines,  and  fetigued 
theiights  with  uoBeeeiTBry  work;  by  which  meaos 
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he  broke  the  nulTet,  arid  ofteit  deftroyed  the  eU  siyy 
fe^  of  hlB  fMrkti.  The  naked  parts  of  the  human 
6ztire  atfe  feldom  weU  txpnSkdi  the  extreoitief 
e$)ecially  are  ia  general  very  bcavy»  and  feme* 
timet  inoorred^  Upon^the  works  o^  this  inaAer» 
hewerer»  it  appears,  that  Btieohou*  So  famous  for 
his  flull  in  haadliog  the  graver,  formed  bis  taftev 
His  works  are  exceedingly  immerotts.  Theie 
were  feveral  other  engravers  of  the  fame  name  and 
family,  but  of  inferior  merit. 

KiUANUSf  Comeliuss  a  native  of  Brabantt 
who  diftiogntihed  himftlf  as  an  excellent  corredof 
of  the  prefs^  at  the  printing  office  of  Plantio,  for 
50  years.  He  likewtfe  wrote  feveral  books  which, 
areefteemed.  His  Apetogy  for  Corredora  a^ainft 
Authors^  an  epigram:  of  18  verlesi  is  a  proof  of  his 
abilities  in  Latin  poetry. 

(i.)  KIIiKENNY,  a  coiHrty  of  Ifeland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinfter,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  that 
of  Waterford»  N.  by  Queen's  county,  W.  by 
that  of  Tippcvasy,  E.  by  thofeof  Wexford  and 
Catherlogh^  and  NW.  by  Upper  Oflbry.  Its 
greateft  length  from  N.  to  S.  if  38  miles;  and 
breadth  from  £.  to  W,  18.  It  contaioa  lo  baronies^ 
and  is  one  ol  the  moft  healthful^  pleafant*  and  po* 
puloQS  conntits  inireland.  It  coat^na  287,650 
irifb  acres,  96  pariflies,  and  7  boroughs* 

{%.)  Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun* 
tf.  lies  57  mtleaSWi  of  Dnblin^  It  was  named 
from  the  ail  or  church  of  Canic*  an  ancient  her-* 
mit  in  this  county ;  and  is  one  of  themoft  elegant 
cities  jn  the  kingdom.    It  is  the  feat  of  the  Bp* 
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The  ground  was  originally  a  conoid^  the 
elliptical  tide  abrypt  and  precipitous,  with  the 
river  runoing  rapidly  at  it9  bafe:  here  the  natural 
rampart  was  faced  with  a  wall  of  foiid  roatbnry 
40  feet  high ;  the  other  parts  were  defended  by 
baCtioaB,  curtainSi  towers,  and  out-works ;  and 
OQ  the  fummit  the  caftle  was  ereded.  This  places 
as  it  now  ftands,  was  built  by  the  anceftors  of  the 
dukes  of  Ormond:  here  the  Qrmond  family  re- 
fided ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  de- 
fcendant  of  that  illuftrious  rade^  The  cpllege,  erl- 
gioally  founded  V  the  Ornxond  family,  is  rebuilt 
in  an  elegant  llyle.  The  tholfel  and  market-houle 
are  good,  buildings ;  and*  over  the  latter  is  a  fuit 
of  rpoms,  in  which  affemblies  are  held.  There 
are  two  very  fine  bridges  of  cut  marble  over  the 
l^qcT^  The  Ormond  family  built  and  endowed 
a  free  fchool  in  this  city.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
3  old  nsDnafteries;  called  St  John^ty  Si  Franaj'4, 
and  the  B^ack  Abbey.  The  chief  manufaaiires  are, 
ooar^  woollen  cloths,. (ine  blankets,  and  of  Aarch^ 
Seautifril  chimney-pieceis-.are  alfo  made  of  Kilken* 
f^mafbhf  cut  and  poliihed  by  water,  a  mill  for 
that -purpofe  being  invented  by  the  late  MrColIes* 
The  Kilkenny  coal-pits  are  within  9  miles  of  the 
town*  This  city  was  incorporated  by  James  T. 
In  z6o9«  The  market-croO|  of  Elilkenqy  was  an 
ornament  to  the  city  until  1771,  when  it  was  take» 
down;  the  date  on  it  was  MCCC.  Sir  Jaroea 
Ware  mentions  Bifliop  Cantwell's  rebuilding  the 
greats  bridge  of  Kilkenny^  thrown  down  by  an 
inundation  about  A.  D.  1447-^  St  John's  bridge 


of  Oflbry,  which  was  tnnilated  from  Agabo  in    was  carried  down  by  a  great  flood  in  1564 ;  and 

by ,  on  »d  Odober  1763,  by  another,  Ureen's  bridge. 


Oflbry,  about  the  end  of  Henry  IId*8  reign, 
Bp.  ODulUtiy.    The  city  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  Neor,  a  navigable  river  that  runs  into  the 
barbonr  oF  Waterford.    It  is  faid,  that  its  air  is 
without  fog,  its  water  without  mud,  its  fire  with* 
out  fmoke,  and  its  ftreets  paved  with  marble. 
The  two  latter  are  indeed  truc^  for  they  have  a 
kind  of  coal  that  bums  from  firft  to  laft  without 
fmoke;  and  moft  of  the  ftreets  are  paved  with 
bUck  martrie ;  of  which  thiere  are  large  quarries 
near  the  town.    It  taket  a  fine  pqlifh,   and   is 
beantifoily  latarmixed  with  white  granite.    The 
air  toQMS  very  (alubrious.    The  city  is  governed 
by  a  Rkayor,  recorder,  aldermen,   and   iheriifs* 
It  comprifts  two  towns,  viz»  Kilkenny  and  Irish* 
TOWN,  which,  together,  are  computed  to  contain 
about  lOiOOo  inhabitants.    This  city  was  once  of 
great  confequenoe^  as  appears  by  the  venerable 
rains  yet  jvmaining  oif  chutches,  tnonaAeriea,  and 
abbeys ;   which,  evien  iaf  their  -dilapidated  ftate, 
exhibit  fuch  tpecimois  of  exquifitie  tafte  in  arobi- 
tedure^  aa  may)  vie  With  ^y  modern  improte- 
mentsj  and  the  remains  of  its  gatesi  towers,,  and. 
vails,  iboytf  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
ftrength.    Here  too  parliaments  were  ancientl]^* 
held.    It  has  two  churches,  and  feveral  catholic, 
chapels ;  barracks  for  a  troop  of  borie  and  4  com- 
paaie&  of  foot;   a  market  twice  a  weeky  and  7 
fiirs.    The  cathedral,  which  ftan^ls  in  a  fequef- 
tered  fitnatton,  is  a  venerable  Gothic  prle^  biiilt 
above  500  years  ago ;  and  clofe  tq  it  is  a  remark* 
able  round  tower.    The  bift^^'s  palace  is  a  hand* 
ibcne  building,  and  communicates  by  a  covered 
paflage  with  the  chuich.    The  caftle  was  built  in 
tZ95,  on  ihfi  lite  of  one  deftroyed  by  the  Ipih  19 


near  the  cathedral,  fell.  The  borough  of  St  Ca? 
nice^  or  lri(h-town,  enjoyed  very  ancient  prefer! p* 
tive  rights.  A  clofe  roll  of  5  Edward  lU.  A.  D. 
1376,  forbids  the  magiftrates  of  Kilkenny  to  ob- 
ftrua  the  faleof  viauals  in  the  market  pf  Iriflj- 
town ;  and  left  the  ample  grants  made  to  Kilkenny 
might  be  interpreted  to  include  Iriih-town,  the| 
corporation  of  the  latter  fecured  theif  ancient 
rights  by  letters  patent,  15  Edward  IV.  A.  p.  1474^ 
Tfacie  renew  their  former  privileges,  and  appoint' 
a  portrieve  to  be  choien  every  juft  Sept.  and  fwora 
into  office  on  the  nth  Oaober.  The  portrieve's 
prifott  was  at  Troy-gate.  Whenever  the  mayor, 
of  Kilkenny  came  withtu  Water-gate,  fie  dropt 
down  the  point  of  the  city  fword,  to  (hew  he 
claimed  no  pre*eminence  within  the  borough. 

KILKtRRAN.    See  Cawpbelton. 

KILL,  a  town  of  Ireland,  5  m.  from  DubTin. 

•  Tp  )CILL.  V.  a,  [anciently  To  qtuV  i  cquelkuff 
SiixmiifUrh  Dutph.]  .X.  To  deprive  of  life ;  to 
jxut  to  death,  as  an  agent. — 
/     Day'ft  thou  refolve  to  iill  a  friend  of  mine  ? 

rr^Heaik  you,  I'd  rather  laflivio  enemies. 

Sbak. 
r— Ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wildernef8, 
to  kill  this  whole  affembly  with  hunger.  Ex,  xvi. 
3»-rThere  was  killing  of  young  and  old,  making 
away  of  men,  women^  and  children.  %  Mac,  \\. 
^3.    %,  To  deftroy  animals  for  food.-r 

We're  n\ere  v^urpere,  tyrants^  and  what'^. 
, ..  .    wor£e. 

To  fright  the  animals,  an<J  to  kill  them  up.  Sbak,^ 
—Shall  I  take  my  bread,  and  my  flcfh  that  1  have; 
MUid  for  my  (hearers  ?  1  Sam*  3txY.  j i.  j.  To  de-, 
Qqqa  privft 
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privc  of  lifi^  as  a  ca«fe  or  inlVrum^nt,— The  tne- 
«!icine6,  if  they  were  ufed  inwards,  would  kiM 
thofe  tMt'ufe  them  ;  and  therefore  they  work  p6* 
tently,  though  outwards.  Bacon,  4.  To  deprive  of 
vegetative  or  other  motion,  or  adlive  qualities.— 
Try  with  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  fo  th^y  be  fuch 
things  as  ki/l  not  the  bou^»  Bacon: — Cathartics 
of  mercurials  mi^  with*  all  animal  acids,  tfs'ap^ 
pears  by  ii/Ii/ig  it  with  fpittle.  Flomr. 

KTLLALA,  a  feaport' of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Mayo,  with  a  biftiosj*8  ft?«v  n  iWles  ndfth 
of  Caftlebar.  This  townjduring  the  late  rebellion, 
fuffered  much  by  the  depredations  of  both  rebels 
and  loyalifts.  But  the  Bifhop  of  Killaia,  who  ^as 
himfelf  a  Very  loyal  fubjedt,  fays'that  tB*"  Ijftter 
were  by  far  the  moft  •unmerciful  j  pTtiAdeHft'g, 
burning,  and  deftroying  wherever  they  wfcnt.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  behaved  with  theutmoft 
civih'ty.    LonJ  9.  ly.  W.    Lat.  54/ 15.  N.'*       *  ■ 

KIJ^LALOE,  a  town  and  bifhop's  fte  hi  -the 
county  bf  Clare  and  province  of  Munfter^  inlfe* 
iand^  86  miles  from  Dubliir,  otherwiife  called 
tgONiA.  It  was'  anciently  written  Kill-da-Ltm\ 
f .  e.  Mf  church  o/Lua,  from  Lmb,  or  Moh^t  whoi 
About  the  bej^inning' of  thfe^  6th  century,  founded 
^n  abbey  near  this  place.  St  Molua  appears  td 
>iive  derivfed  his' name  from  Loania,  the  place  of 
his  relTdepce,  ^s  wias  cuftomary  amongft  the  atfi 
cient  Iri(h.  On  the  death  of  St  Molua,'  St  Fftn- 
nan  his  difciple,  and  (on  of  the  chief  of  the'diftd^, 
was  6ohfecrated  bifliop  of  th?8  place  at  Rome 
about  A.  p.  639,  atni  the  church  endowed  with 
conli'd^rable  *  cftates,  by  hiar  father  TheodOric. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  lath  cet^tury,  the  an- 
cient fe6  of  RojTciiea  was  united  to  that  of  Killaloei 
At  ^'^^Jo^  '5^  bridge  over 'the  Shannort  of  19 
aVch'es ;  and  here  is  a  confiderable  falmon  fiflieryl 
There  are  mahy  ancient  buildirigs  m  and  about 
thjs'town  The  cathedral  is  a  Gcfthic  Mi6c<;  in 
form  of  a  crofs,  with  the  ftee|>le  ^n  the  centre, 
fiippor^ed  by  four  arches;  if-vfras  btSilt  by  Donald 
Jving  of  Limerick  in  1160.  There  is-  a  building- 
ij'eiir  it,  once  the  orator/  Of  St  Molua ;  anA  there 
13  anpth.^r' of  the  fame  kind  in  an  ifland  on  the 
Shannon,  having  marks  of  ftill  higher  antiquity; 
The  fee-lioufe  of  the  biihop  is  it  Claritfordi  near 
to  Killaloe'.  \Adjoinifjg  to  the  cathedral  ftre  yet 
fon^e  remains  of  the  maufoleum-of  Brien  Boru.  ■ 
•  ti.)  KILLARNEY,  a'port-totvn  of  Ireland,  in 
the  Cbtfhty  of  Kerry' and  prov.of  Munf^er,  feated 
near  Lougjt  Lian^  or  the  Lake  of  Killarney.  It 
18- f43  mlfes  from  Dublin,  and  has  two  fairs. 
Within  A  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are'the4"uTii8 
Hf'  th6  cathedraV  of  Aghadoe^  An  ancient  bifb^p-^ 
ric  united  to  Ardfert.     *    '•      '  ■.  ' ''     '-•. 

(a*.)  Killarney,  a  beatitifut  lake  oflreland, 
ja  the  County  of  K^rry,  -oth^frwife  (sailed  L04[;oh 
tEAN;j  from  its  being ,furrounded  by  high  moun- 
tn^Tis.  It  is  divided  into  "three  parts,  called  ihe 
J}ower,  Middle,  and  iT^piT  Lake./  ThfeiiOnhern/ 
irr  lower  lake,  is  6  m..m  length,  and  from  3  to  4 
ift  breadth.  On  the  fide  of  one  of  the  mountaitis  is- 
O'Sulliyan's  Cafcade,  which  fills  into  -the  lake 
With  a  roar  thJit  ftnkes  the  timid  with  awe. .  »The 
Tifw  of  this  n]|cet  of  water. is  uncommonly  fine, 
appearing  as  if  it  were  ddccndinerfrom  an  aifchof 
wood,  which  overhangs  it  above  70  feetiA  height 
from  the -point  of  view.    The   iflands  a'ro -not 
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fo  numerous  in  this  as  in  the  upper  lake;  hat 
there  is  one  of  utlcommon  beauty,x:aUed  Imsfalln, 
nearly  oppodte  ^O^oMivan's  Cafcade.  See  Iris- 
fa  Lt  en.  '  Th«  coatk  is  formed  into' a  variety  of 
bays  and  p1t>montories;  The  ptomontory  of 
Mu<^Rvss,'\vbicfi  divides  the  upper  from  the 
lower  lake,  is  quite  enchatttiDg ;  and  a  road  is 
carried  through:  the  centre  of  this  promontory, 
which  unfolds  all  the  interior  beauHes  of  the'place. 
Among  the  diflant  mountains,  Turk  appears  an 
dbje^  bf  tnagntfioeAce;  and  MangertoD'is  more 
Mty,  though  lefs  intereftiitg  fummit  foars  above 
the  whole.'  The  pafl'age  to  the  upper  lake  rs 
round  the  extremity  of  Mucrufs*  which  confines 
it  on  one  fide;  and  the  approaching  mountains  on 
Ih^  other.  Here  is  a  celeb^at^  rock,  called  the 
Eagle's  Ne/iy  which  product  woude^al  echoes  j 
the  report  of  a  (ingle  cannob'is  anfwered  by  a 
fncceflion  of  peals  i^einblrng  the  loixleft  thnnder, 
which  feem  to  travel  tht*  furxoundiBg  fcenery,aiKi 
die  away  amofrg  the  4iftant  mountains.  Tbe 
upper  is  4  mihrs.'k^ng,  and  from  a  to  j  broad.  It 
is  almoft  Airrouud^  by  monntidns,'  rfrom  which 
iiefcend  a  tittmbfier  of  beautiful'  caficades.  The 
iHandsin  this  lalo^  are  numerous,  and  afford  29 
amazing  variety  of  pidurefqiie  views.  The  centre 
lake,  which:  cornnunieates  with  the  upper,  ii 
fmall  in  comparifon  with  the  other  two,  and  can- 
not boaft  of' equal  variety;  but  tbe  fiiores  are, 
in  inany  places^  indeut^d'with  beautiful-  bays,  fur- 
rounded  by 'dark  groves  of  trees.  The  E.  boao- 
dary  is' formed  by  Che  bafe  of  Mangerton,  down 
the'fteep  fide  of  which  defcetrds  a  cxfcade,  vifibic 
fpl'  150  yards.  Thii  fall  -oi  water  iff  fupplied  by 
a  circular -lake  ne)r-the  fummit  of  the  mountain, 
called  the  Devil' j  Funch-Bo*wl:  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  immenfe  depth)'  and  the  continual 
overflow  of  water,  is  confidered  a&  one  of  the 
greateft  curiofities  in  Killarney.  One  of  tbe  heft 
profpe^s  which  tbfs  admired  lake  afforils,  is  from 
a'  rifing  ground  near  the  ruined '  cathedral  of 
Aghadoe. 

*  (i.)  |i:iLLARROW,  aparifh  of  Argyllfhire  in 
the  ifle  of  Ilaty,  fo'namtd^  ftom.^t  Marrc^wi 
united  with  that  of  Kilmery,  'afKl  now  olftta 
called  BowMORE,from  its  prificipai  viilage.  (See 
BowMORE,'N^  t.)  The  united  pariflies  are  about 
ay  miles 'long,  and  10' broad.  The.  climate  is 
moid  ;  .the  furfacc  lowbills  covered  witb  beath ; 
the  foil  various,  but  fertile,  producing  good  crops 
of  oats,  bariey,  aiid  flax.  The  pcjpulatioirof  £iU 
Urrow  alone,  in  'iy93,  ftated  by  the-Rev*  J.  Mur- 
doOh,  in  his  report  t6'  Sn  J.  Sinclair,  was  2500 ; 
thite-  of  both  pari(hB8^45  do»  Br  Webftcr'a  report 
of  both,  in  X7|;5i  b^iog  oix^y  17611  these  was  an 
ihoreafe  of  2739.]        '■■''• 

'(a.)  KiLirA-MLOw,  a  river  of  Iflay,  which  runs 
through-  the  above  aparifh,  and*  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Locheodeal.- 

iu)  Kill  ARROW,  a  village  in  the  above  parish 
(N^^  I.),  in  which  the  church  (bood*  b^foic  tow- 
mbre  was  bvilc 

.'  KILLAS,  a  gemis  of  ftones  belonging  to  the 
argillaceous  cjafir*  found*  chiefly  in  .t^mwall  in 
England.  Itf  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  coarfe- 
1^  agranular  V  the  fpecific  gravity  from  1630  to 
0666.  It  contains  60  parts  of  filiceous  earth,  35 
of  argillaceous;  9  of  fna^efia,  and  6.  of  iron.  The 
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and  gives  a 


gr^enlfli  kind'cdntains  more  irbtiy 
^reen  tinAure  to  the  nitrous  acid. 

KILLBRANDON,  and  >  Htro  united  parifhes 
KILLCHATTAN,  5  in  Argyllftiire,  con- 
filling  of  5  iflands,  viz.  Luing»  SsijUt  Shuna, 
F0RSA9  and  Sa«dale»  and  5  farms  on  the  main 
land.  Their  length  is  about  10  mites  from  N.  to 
8.  breadth  69  and  general  contents  11,500  acres. 
Two  tbirds^f  the  property  belong 'to  the  £.  of 
Breadalbane.  The  foil  and  furiace  are  various^ 
bot  produce  good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  flax, 
potatoes,  clover,  and  rye-grafs.  The  climate  is 
morft,  the  wind  blowing  from  S.  and  W.  over 
the  Atlantic  two  3ds  of  the  year.  Slates  and 
'ttiarble  abound,  and  30  tons  of  kelp  are  made 
annually.  Veins  of  lead  and  diver  ores,  as  well 
as  of  copper,  copperas,  zinc,  and  fron,  have  been 
difcovered,but»ot  wrought.  The^^populatioo,  in 
I793,  ftated  by  the  Re^.  J.  M*Farlane,  in  his  re- 
port  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  3060,  and  had  increafed 
568  fincc  1755.  The  number  of  (beep  was  700, 
formerly '3  00;  of  )idrfes  1.80 ;  and  of  black  cattle 
2800.  Servittldes  iUll  prevail. 
'  KJLLEAN  AVD  KiLCHENZiE,  two  pari(he8 
of  Argy41ihire,  in  Kintyre,  diftindt  before  the  re- 
formatio^, but  confidered  as  only  one  pariih  fince, 
fo  named  from  their  patron  faints,  Jobn  and  K^- 
itttb;  1%  miles  Ippg  and  4  broad.  The  climate 
is  moift,  bat  temperate ;  the  foil  fharp  and  ikndy, 
but  fertile,  yielding'  good  crops  of  barley,  oats", 
and  potatoes.  The  population,  in  1797,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Stuart's  report,  was  1911;  decreafe  480 
lince  175^5.  The^e  are  fome  Danifli  forts,  and 
an  ancient,  obeliflc  on  an  eminence,  16  feet  higli, 
and  t\  thick.- 

•  (i.)  KII4>EARN,.a  pariih  of  Stirlingfliire,  in 
the  VI ^  end  of  Stsathblane,  j%  miles  long  from 
NE.  to  SW.  and  a^  .broad.  The  climate  is  wet 
and*  coid,but  Salubrious.  J.  Boclfanan  of  Broviknf- 
town,  a  native^'died  m  it,  aged  io4»in  Z793.  The 
foil  is  moftly  a  ftifK  ciay,  on  a  wet  tiUy  bottom. 
Barley,  peas,  oloter,  potatoes,'  and  flax,  are  pro- 
duced, but  oats  areithe  chief  crop.  The  popula- 
tion, in  X795,  by  Mr  Ure's  report,  was  973,  and 
had  increafvd  i6.ilnce  1755.  This^atjfli  produces 
great  variety  of  indigenous  plants,  of  which  Mk* 
Ure  has  given  a  lift ;  particularly  fome  very  large 
and  old  yew  trees,  which  are  frequented  by  the 
MoTACi.LLA  RvGVLVS,-  OF  gtfUemcrefled  tw^efif 
the  fmalleft  bird  in  Europe.  It  has  alfo  the  un* 
common  celebrity  of  having  given  birth,  or  af- 
forded refidence,^  to  3  of  the  greateft  men  that 
ever  lived  z.Buchavan  was  born  and  has  a  monu- 
ment in  it;  Wallacji  found  it  a  fafie retreat fVom 
the  Englffh ;  and  NAPica  long  reflded  and  made 
his  logarithmical  calculations  in  it.  See  thefe 
articles. 
(2.)  KiLLEAR!f,  a  hill  in  the  above  parifiw 
(3.)  KiLVKAJLN,  aviHage  in  the  abave, parifh, 
cootaining;  56  fomiliesy  And  aars  Inditiduals,  in 
X  795  •  Vacious  mannfa^res  Of  Hnen  and  woollen 
cloth,  &c.  ane  carried  on  in  itv  - 
.  KILLEARNAN;  ^  a  pari(h  ta-  Roisibirc^  fo 
named  from  Irenan^  \  Danilh  prince^  whb  fell 
in  battle  on  its*  corifines,  where  bis  oanm,  called 
Cairn  Jtenant  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  It  is  5  mites  long 
from  NW.  to>$£.  and  t  broad.  The  foil  is  light 
loam,  gravely  and  decp.blue  clay.    Some  fidds 
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are  full  of  fmall  (tones.  About  aooo  acres  atf 
under  oats»  barley,  peas,  and  potatoes,  but  huf» 
bandry  is  not  improved,  nor  are  there  any  inclor 
,  fures  of  crops ;  the  fields  from  autumn  till  April 
being  one  undiftinguiihed  common.  About  2o,oof 
yardS)  however,  have  been  inclofed  and  plantejl 
with  oak,  a(h,  iir,  &c.  by  Mr  Grant  of  Redcaftle. 
The  population,  in  I794)»'by  the  Rev.  D.  Dunoon's 
reporti  was  1x47;  the  increaie  fince,  1755,  *o». 
The  births  which,  in  1785,  were  only  I4».in  i79Qr 
were  25,  and  in  X794f  no  lefs  than  ^41. 

•  KILLER,  n.j:  [from  kiiJ*]  One  that  deprives 
of  life. — What  forrow,  v^hat  ama^roent,  wl^at 
Ihame  was  in  Amphialus,  when  he  faw  bis  d^ar 
fofter  father  find  him  the  Aiikr  of  bis  ony  (opj 
Sidruy.'-^  .,  . 

'   Wilt  thou  for  theoW  lion  hunt,  or  fill 

Ilis  hungry  whelps  ?  and  for  the  kUIer  kill? 

Sandjs. 
A  crown'd  head  could  no  oompaflTioa  hoAp  * 

But  died,  becaufe  the  iiikr  had  been  kind.    •  -. 

KILLERIE'S  HARBoi;*,  a  bay  on  the  W.coalt 
of  Ireland,  between  Mayo  and  G^way.  Lob.^9. 
46.  W.    Lat.  53.  38.  N. 

,     KILLESIL!kNDRA,atQwn«of  Ireland,in  Cavan; 
8  miles  SW.  ^  Cavan,  and  18  p.  of  Leitriro.    ,. 
.    KILLFRNORA,  a  town  in  Ciar?»  Ireland.  ,.,.. 

KILLE  VAN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  cpufttf 
of  Monsghan,  8  miles  SW.  of  Monaghan.  Loo* 
7.  26.  W.    Lat.  54*10.  N. 

KILLICRANKIE,  a  noted  pafs  of  Perthfhire, 
formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  impending  over 
the  Carrie,  which  ruflies  through  a  deep>  dark- 
fome,  and  horrid  (^hanneU  beneath.  In  the  laft 
century  this  was  a  pafs  of  siueh  danger  and  diffi*- 
(:nhy  \  a  path  hanging  over  a  tremendous  preci*- 
pice  threatened  the  traveller  with  dellrudion 
upon'  the  leaft  falfe  ftep.  At  prcfent  a  fine  road, 
formed  by  the  foldiery,  gives  an  eafy  accefs  to  the 
Highlands ;  and  the  two  fides  are  joined  by  a  fine 
arch.  Near  the  N.  end  of  this  pafs,  in  its  open 
and  unimproved  (late,  was  fought,  in  1689,  the 
battle  of  Killicranky,  between. the  adherents  of 
James  II.  undet  Yifcount.  Dundee,  and  of  Wil- 
liam III.  under  General  Mackay.  Dundee's  ar- 
my was  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  Mackay's. 
When  he  came  in  fight  of  the:  letter,  he  found 
tftem  formed  in  battalions  nsAdy  for  adion.  They 
confifted  of  4500  foot,  and  two  troops  of  horfif. 
Thetiighlanders,underDundee, amounted  to  little 
more  than  half  that  numbi:r.  Thefe  he  ranged 
ijiftaptly  in  order  of  battkf.  Maclean,  with  bis 
tribe,,  formed  .the  right  wing*  •.  The  Macdonalds 
of  Sky,  under  their  chieftain's  eldeft  fon,  formed 
the  left.  rTbe  Camerons,  the  Macdonafds  of 
Glengary,  the/ollowers  of  Glanronald,  and  a  few 
Irifii  aiixiiiartes,  were  in  the  centre.  A  troop  of 
horfe  were  pUced  behind,  under  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace.  The  officers  fent  by  Jaroet  from*  Ireland 
were  diftributed  through  all  the  line.  His  whole 
army  flood  in.  fight  of  the  enemy  for.feverai  hours 
OB  the  jleep  fide  of  a  hill,  which  faced  the 
narrow  plain  where  Mackay  had  formed  his  line. 
Dundee-willed  for  the  approach  of  night ;  a  fea- 
^n  fuited  for  either  viAory  or  flight.  At  5  p.  m. 
a  kind  of  flight  flcirmiih  began  between  the  right 
v^ing  of  the  Highlanders  and  ^he  left  of  the  enemy, 
^   .  .  But 
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KlLMALIBy  a  ^ery  extenftve  parifti  of  Scot- 
Iind,  in  th^  counties  of  Invernefs  and  Areytl,  in- 
tef fedted  by  the  fea  in  3  places;  60' miles  long 
from  NW.  to  SE.  in  a  direft  fine,  and  30  broad, 
fcoraprelietiding  589  fquare  miles,  or  about  3769966 
Engliih  acres.  If  the  furface  of  the  hills  knd  val- 
leys were,  exad^ly'meafured^  it  would  be  found 
at  leaft  onre  ^d  tnorfe.  The  fea-coaft  extends  70 
Vnil^s;  The  greatet*  part  condfts  of  high  hills  co- 
vered with  heath,  and  well  adapted  to  fheep-farm^ 
ing.  Among  theTe  is  Ben>nevis,  the  higheft 
mountain  in  Britain.  See  Ben-nevis.  In  the 
valleys  upbn'the  banks  of  the  Locby  and  Nevis, 
'&c.  there  is  good  arable  grdund{  though  the  foil 
is  (hallow  and  fandy.  The  climate  is  rainy^  but 
fo  warm  nedr'the  coaft^  that  fnow  feldom  lies  34 
hours.  '^Limeftdne,'  porphyry,  red  gsanke,  which 
admits  of  a.  polifli  like  marble,  and  Qate»  abound  in 
the  hill;  and  a  vein  of  lead  ore  has  alfo  been  dif- 
covered.  There  are  feveral  exteniive  caves,  par- 
Iticularly  one  30  feet  long,»and  11  wide,  which  af- 
forded a  fafe  retreat  to  tome  Highlanders  in  1746. 
This  cave  is  in  a  rock  70  feet  high  and  ^s  broad. 
Oppofite  to  it  is  a  grand  cafcade.  About  1400 
acres  are  under  wood.  The  population  in  1.7929 
dftated  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Frafer,  in  his  report  to 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  4031 ;  increafe  938  fince  1755. 
Ofthereiioo  lived  in  MARYfiURGH  and  Fort 
William.  JThe  number  of  horfes  was  500;  of 
flieep  6o,coo;  goats  iooo>  and  black  cattle  6000. 
Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops. 
The  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort,  iMtd-Dua^baird- 
^alif  fuppofed  to  be  not  lefs  than  rooo  years  old, 
are  ftill  vitible  upon  the  top  of  a  hill. 

KILMALLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
bounty  of  Limerick,  16  miles  from  Limerick^  and 
tb7  from  Dublin. — ^This  town  makes  a  confpicu- 
ous  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Ireland.  In 
the  i6th  cebtury  it  was  a  populous  place;  and  the 
remains  of  the  walH  which  entirely  furrounded 
thetowni  are  (till  to  befeen.  Edward  the  VI.  grant- 
^  A  charter  tcKit  with  many  privileges,  as  did  Q. 
Elizabeth  andther;  dated  ^4th  April  1584*  In 
J598,  it  was  invefled  by  the  Irifti  forces,  when  the 
earl  of  Ormond  battened  to  its  relief,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  raifethe  flege':  here  was  alfo  fome  con- 
teft  during  the  grand  l-ebellion  in  1641  and  1643* 
By  an  acquifition,  11  AUg.  ig  £liz.  it  appears  that 
there  had  been  an  abbey  in  Kilmallock,  called  Fid- 
fifibagbe;  on  which  a  ftone  houfe  was  ere^ed. 
Sir  James  Ware  informs  us  that  an  abbey  of  po- 
mioicans  was  built  here  in  the  i  Uh  century  by  the 
Tovereign,  brethren,  and  commonalty.  The  pa* 
rifh  church  was  .formerly  ari  abbey  for  regular  ca- 
nons, founded  by  St  Mochoallog^who  died  between 
the  years  639  and  656.  A  fair  is  held  on  Wiutiuo- 
Tuefday. 

KILMANIVAIG,  an  extcnfive  pariih  of  Inveiv 
nefs-fhire,  6d  miles  long  from  S.  to  N.  and  not 
^bovc  ao  broad.  The  furface  is  much  diver fified 
by  hitis,  glens,  rivers,  and  mountains.  The  cli- 
-inate  is  rainy;  the  foil  very  various;  the  only 
crops  are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The  popu- 
lation in  1795,  f(ated  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hofs  in  his 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  2400,  one  half  pa- 
pifts;  the  decreafe  495  lince  1755.  The  ancient 
-  bofpitality,  as  well  as  courage,  is  confpicuous 
among'  tfaiiem.    Gaelic,  in  its  purity,  is  the  gecejal 
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lapguagel  though  many  cau  fpeak  EogKib.  Iqj 
verl«chy  cafVle  is  (ituated  in  this  pariQi.  See  In- 
VERLOCHY,  N^  a.  Several  hills  in  tfils  pariiB  have 
been  named  after  Fingal's  heroes  from  time  im- 
memorial; a  ftrong  prefumptive  evidence  of  ti^e 
truth  of  the  fads  recorded  by  Ossian. 

(1.)  KILMANY,  a  parifh  of  Fifeihin?,  S.  of 
the  Tay,  about  6  miles  lon^  from  W.  to  E.  ly- 
ing between  the  Ochils  and  fome  hilU  on  the  8. 
It  contains  3963  acres,  of  which  $%t6  are  arable 
and  fertile,  producing  good  crops.  Only  74  acret 
are  under  wood.  The  population^  in  i797>  fta- 
ted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cook  (who  give*  the  people  an 
excellent^charader),  in  bis  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 
wa9'869;  the  increafe  84  (ince  1755. 
•  (*•)  Kilmamv,  a  village  in  the  above  pariOi,  ^ 
'  miles  from  Balmerino  and  the  Tay,  and  $  ^o°> 
Cupar. 

(i.)  KILMARNOCK,  a  pariih  of  Ayrihire,9 
miles  long  and  4  broad,  fo  named  from  St  Mar- 
Dock,  a  bi(hop  or  confeflbr  who  fiouriihed  here 
in  the  4th  century,  and  died  A.  D^32a.  The 
climate  is  moift ;  the  furface  level ;  the  foil  deep, 
ftrong,  and  fertile.  The  country  part  of  the  pa- 
riih contains  about  5900  acres  Scots,  which  are 
well  cultivated  and  produce  good  crops  of  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  peafe,  and  potatoes.  The  popula- 
tion of  both  town  and  country,  in  176X9  ftated  by 
the  Rev.  Meflfrs  M^Kinlay^and  Robcrtfon,  in  their 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  waS  6776 ;  and  had  io- 
creafed  1373  fince  1755. 

(a.)  Kilmarnock,  a  populous  and  flourinitn; 
town  in  the  above  pariih, .  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  carpets,  milled  kofit^ry,  and  Scotch  bon- 
nets. It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  governed  by  two 
bailies  and  feventeen  councillors.  Its  6rft  char- 
ter was  granted  in  159x9  in  favour  of  Thomas 
Lord  Boyd;  its  »d  in  15 71,  to  William  earl  of 
Kilmarnock.  In  1 700  th^  magiftrates  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  Kilmarnock  family  of  the  whole 
common  goody  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the'burgh.  It  has 
five  incorporations,  and  two  flourifliing  public 
fcheols,  befides  many  private  ones.  Its  popalation 
in  X79X  was  5^70.'  It  is  15  miles  SW.  of  Glafgow, 

KILMARONOCK,  a  pariih  in  Dumbartonih. 
5  miles  long  and  from  1  to  4  broad.  The  furface 
is  a  plain  of  about  3000  acres*  with  a  gentle  decli* 
vity  to  the  N.  •  The  Endrick  winds  through  it. 
Buchanan  houfe,  with  theD.  of  Montrofe's  exten- 
Hve  forefts,  LocBlomond  with  its  iflands,  and  the 
furrounding  mountains,  render  the  fcenery  very 
romantic.  The  foil  is  partly  deep  rich  loam,  part- 
ly cold  wet  till  and  mofs.  The  population  in  17929 
ftated  by  the  >Rew.  Andrew  White,  in  his  report 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  was  820;  the  decreafe  3739 
fince  X755.  The  military  r<Sad  ffdm  Stirling  to 
Dumbarton  runs  through  the  pariih*  and  the  ruius 
of  the  caftles  of  Kilmaronock  and  Batturret  exhibit 
proofs  of  their  ancient  magnificence.  There  are  j 
millsy  and  multures  of  one  12th  of  the  crop  are 
demanded. 

( X.)  KILMARTIN,  a  parifh  of  hr^WUrc,  fo 
named  from  St  Martin,  about  la  miles  long 
from  SW,  to  NR.  and  not  above  3  broad.  The 
clitrtate  is  wet,  but  healthful ;  the  fur&ce  billy  \ 
the  iuil  various,  but  fertile,  producing  good  cr(^ 
of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Loch- Aw  bounds 
it  for  6  miles.  The  extent  of  fea*<*oaft  i»  yi  m.  from 

5. 
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S.  to  N.  Loch  Crioan  is  the  beft  harbour.  The  to  th^s  fee;  the  fmaH  parifii  church  contiguous  to 
population  ini79i,  ftatedbythcRev.  Hugh  Camp-  the  epiicopal  houfe  ferving  for  the  purpofe  of  a 
bell,  ID  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  1537 ;  the    cathedral 


mcreafe  387  fince  1755.  The  number  ©rhorfes 
was  35o»  of  flieep  6000,  and  black  cattle  1800. 

(a.)  KiLMAKTiN,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh, 
which  has  3  annual  feirs ;  1  for  black  cattle  and 
a  for  horfet;  with  a  church  and  commodious  inn, 
on  the  great  road  from  Kintyre  to  Fort  William. 

( I.)  KILMAURS,  a  parifh  of  Ayrfliirc,  6  m.  long 
and  3  broad.  The  climate  is  wet,  the  foil  clay 
or  loam,  ^ery  fertile;  the  chief  crops  oats  and  bar- 
ley. The  population  in  1793  was  1147 :  increafe 
53  fince  1755 


KILMORY,  a  parifh  in  the  county  of  Bnte, 
and  iOe  of  Alran,  30  miles  long,  from  S£.  to  N. 
and  6  broad.  The  population  in  1793  was  3359; 
increafe  983 :  number  of  horfes  440;^  ibeep  1085  ; 
cows  1388;  goats  102.  There  is  a  large  caTe, 
called  Kin^s  Covet  in  which  K.  Robert  Bruce 
and  all  his  retinue  once  lodged. 

(i.)  KILMUIR,  [Cilmoiry  Gaelic  i.  e,  Mary's 
Chapel.]  a  parifh  of  Invemefs-ihire,  in  the  tfle  of 
Sky,  16  miles  long  and  8  broad.  The  air  is  moilt 
but  healthy;  the  foil  a  deep  fertile  clay ;  the  fur- 


(?0  KiLM  AUR^,  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the  above    face  partly  green  hills,  but  moftly  flat.    The  po- 


parilh,  %  miles  from  Kilmarnock*  Population  in 
J793»  514- 

KILMENY.    SeeKiLLARRow. 

KILMES,  a  town  and  river  of  Ruflia. 

KILMIDDY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Limeric; 

KILMINGTON,  a  village  of  England,  in  So- 
mcrfetfliire,  near  Axbridge,  where  king  Athelftan 
defeated  the  Danes. 

laLMORACK,  \_GaeL  i.  e.  the  Cell  of  young 
Mary,]  an  extenHve  pariOi  of  Invemefs-fhtre,  o 
miles  long,  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  10  to  30 


pulation  in  1791,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Martin's  re- 
poi;t  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  ^065 ;  increafe  493. 

(3.)  KiLMUiR  Easter,  a  parilh  in  the  counties 
of  Rofsand  Cromarty,  10  miles  long,  and  4^  broad. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful ;  the  foil  vari- 
ous ;  the  produce  rye,  oats,-  beans,  peafe,  barley, 
flax,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  population  in 
179a,  by  the  Rev,  J.  Mathefon's  report  to  Sir  J. 
Sinclair,  was  1975;  increafe  880.  There  werQ 
300  horfes,  900  fheep,  and  800  black  cattle. 

(3.)  Kilmuir  Wester,  a  pariCh  in  Rofs-fhire* 


oroaa.  The  furtace  is  irregular,  but  extremely  united  to  that  of  Suddy,  and  now  commonly 
romantic  and  piaurefque,  being  watered  by  the  called  Knockbaim;  6^  miles  long  from  S.  toN. 
0eauljr,Canich,Farrur,  and  Glafs;  and  ornament-  and  5^  broad.  The  air  is  pure  and  (alubrious, 
^^1^'^  "***^^  natural  wood,  growing  on  hills  the  foil  various  but  fertile,  yielding  good  crops 
and  rocks,  &c.  The  climate,  formerly  very  warm,  of  oats,  peafe,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The  popu- 
has  within  thefe  laft  30  years  become  remarkably  lation  in  1793,  by  the  Rev.  Roderic  M*Ken2ie'8 
cold.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  peafe,  rye,  and  great  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  1805 ;  increafe  fince 
quantities  of  poutoes,  are  the  produce.    Thepo-  "  '    " 

pulation  in  1797,  ftated  in  the  Rev.  J,  Frafer's  re- 
port to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  3318;  the  decreafe 
Sii  Qnce  1755.  Wood,  cut  into  planks,  deals, 
&C.  is  exported  to  England,  &c.  in  great  quantities. 
There  are  many  Druidical  temples  in  the  parifli. 

(i.)  KILMORB,  a  parilh  of  Argyllftiire,  united 
to  that  of  Kilbride,  both  in  Mid  Lorn,  extend- 
ing  7  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  in  a  cir- 
cular form.  The  ifland  of  Ksrreka  is  annexed 
to  them,  which  is  3  miles  long.  The  furface  is 
hilly,  covered  with  heath ;  the  valleys  are  arable; 
the  foil  moftly  Ihallow  and  fpouty.  The  crops 
are  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes;  HuAandry  is  much 
improved.  The  coaft  is  femicircular,  and  inclu- 
ding bays.  Sec,  extends  %o  miles-  It  has  4  good 
harbours,  viz.  Obaw,  Dunstaffnagb,  jldin- 
traivet  and  Horfe-Jhoe,  There  are  feme  volcanic 
appearances  on  the  coaft.  The  populajUon  in 
i79i>  ftated  by  th^  Rev.  Patrick  Donald,  in  his 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  1886;  the  increafe 
886,  fince  1755.  A  cotton  manufacture  has  been 
eftabliftied  by  Mr  David  Dale  of  Glafgow. 

(a.)  KiLMORB,  a  biOiop's  fee  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan.^  It  was  called  in  former  ages 
Clunes^  or  C/un/i,  i.  e.  the  fequejered place s  and  is 
fituated  near  Loch  Em.  St  Fedlimid  founded 
this  biihopric  in  the  6th  century ;  it  was  after- 
wards removed  to  an  obfcure  village  called  Trihur* 
na;  where  it  continued  until  1454,  when  An- 
drew  Mac-Brady, Bp.  of  Tribuma,ereaed  a  church 
on  the  fite  of  that  founded  by  St  Fedlimid,  to 
whofe  memory  it  was  dedicated,  and  named  Kil^ 
«9/¥,  or  tbe  great  cbureb.  At  prefent  there  is 
neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  caaoD»  belonging 
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i755»  1)0  l^^>  than  zi37».  owing  to  the  encourage* 
ment  given  to  cottagers,  by  Mr  M'Kenzie  of  KiU 
coy. 

♦KILN.  If./  [cylftt  Saxon.]  A  ftove;  a  fa- 
brick  formed  for  admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry 
or  burn  things  contained  in  it. — I'll  creep  up  in- 
to the  chimney.— There  they  always  ufe  to  dif- 
charge  their  birding-pieces ;  .creep  into  tbe  kiln- 
hole.  Shakefyeare, — ^After  the  putting  forth  ia 
fprouts,  and  the  drying  upon  theii/ff,  there  will 
be  gained  a  bufhel  in  eight  of  malt.  Eactfli* — Phy- 
ficians  chufe  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out  of  the 
kiln  and  not  flacked.  Moxon. 

♦  To  KiLNDRY.  nj,  a.  [kiln  and  dry.]  To  dry- 
by  means  of  a  kiln. — The  beft  way  is  to  kilndrf 
them.  Mortimer. 

KILNINIAN,  a  pariOi  of  Argyllfliire,  in  the 
ifle  of  Mull ;  comprehending  a  broad  peninfuta  of 
II  mile%fquare,  NW.  of  theifthmus;  with  the 
iflands  of  Vlya,  Gometra,  Little  Colon/ay,  and 
Stafpa.  The  furface  is  hilly;  the  climate  rainy  $ 
tbe  foil  rather  barren,  yet  produces  tolerable  cpopt 
of  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  population 
in  i79»,  by  the  Rev.  Arch.  M* Arthur's  report  to 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  5281 ;  increafe  691 :  the  num- 
ber of  horfes  400 ;  fheep  4500 ;  and  black  cattle 
3000.    Tobermory  is  the  chief  village. 

KILNINVER,  a  parifh  of  Argylllhire  in  Lorn, 
united  with  that  of  Kilmelfort,  and  form- 
ing togethn-  a  fquare  of  i%  miles.  The  coaft 
extends  6  miles.  The  churches,  are  6  miles  dif- 
tant.  The  foil  in  tbe  low  grounds  is  fertile,  and 
yields  good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes. 
The  high  lands  feed  cattle.  The  population  in 
X793i  by  the  Rev.  P.  Campbell's  iep(Mt  to  Sir  J. 
R  r  r  Sinclairt 
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Stnclafr,  was  1178;  increafe  133:  the  number  of 
l^orfes  250;  (heep  6000;  and  black  cattle  1500. 

KILONGO,  a  prov.  of  Africa,  in  Loango. 

(1.)  KILPATRICK,  New,  or  East,  a  parifh  of 
Scotland^  in  the  counties  of  Duqibarton  and  Stir- 
lingy  fo  named  from  St  Patkick»  who  is  laid  to 
have  been  born  in  it,  though  he  afterwards  became 
the  tutelar  faint  of  Ireland.  The  air  is  pure ;  the 
foil  ftubbom ;  the  chief  crops,  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  clover.  The  population  in  1 79a,  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Sym's  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  1 700; 
increafe  310:  number  of  horfes  360;  flieep  150; 
black  cattle  1450.  Millgu  y  is  the  chief  village. 
There  are  2  coUeries,  and  8  mills ;  6  for  grain, 
one  for  fnufT  and  one  for  paper.  The  Great  Ca- 
nal palTes  through  the  pariih, 

(a.)  KiLPATRiCK,  Old,  or  West,  a  pariih  m 
Dumbartonlhire,  featcd  on  the  Clyde,  8  miles 
long,  and  from  3  to  4  broad.  The  climate  is  mild 
but  rainy ;  the  furface  partly  level,  partly  moun- 
tainous ;  the  foil  moltly  thin,  fandy,  or  gravellifh. 
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Iheep  was  xooo;  borCes  ^aoj  cownt^fo;  tftloed 
at  10,610 1.  fterliog,  befides  a  great  number  of 
young  cattle  and  borfes,  which  would  raile  it  to 
1 1,000 1.  **  The  mineralogy  of  this  parifli  (iays 
Mr  Rennie)  would  fill  a  volume,  and  might  engage 
the  attention  of  a  natural  hiftonan  for  a  lifetime.^ 
Its  iron>fione  quarries  have  fumilhed  5000  tons  of 
iron  annually  to  the  Carron  Co.  thefe  S5  years. 
Lime-ftone,  tiree-ftone,  bafaltes,  wbin-ftooe,  coal* 
&;c.  alfo  abound,  ^  well  as  carious  petrifk^ions. 

(a.)  Kilsyth,  a  village  in  the  above  pariih,  oa 
the  old  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  It 
ha^  a  brifk  trade ;  with  fairs  in  January,  l^rch* 
May,  Auguft,  and  November.  It  is  equidiftaot 
from  Falkirk  and  Glafgow,  00  the  £.  and  W.  and 
from  Hanailton  and  Stirling  on  the  S*  and  N.  Sir 
Archibald  Edmondilon,  in  1^785,  feued  ground 
adjacent  to  it ;  and  by  giving  every  encouragement 
to  fettlers,  it  has  beoome  a  complete  new  town. 

•  KILT,  for  Ailkd.  %«>-. 

KILTARLITY,  a  mountainous  parifh  of  In- 


The  crops  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  peas,  and  po-    vernefs-ihire,  30  miles  kmg  from  N£.  to  SW. 

♦•4.^^-     rriL !_.: —  • u..  1.1.^  r»^  t     and  6  broad,  containing  1 80  fquare  m.  or  91,638 

Scots  acres.  Of  thef^  3054^  are  under  oats,  bar- 
ley* rye,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  (own  grafs,  laoo 
under  planted  fir,  and  4800  under  natural  wood. 
The  population  in  17^39  by  the  Rev.  J.  Frafer's 
report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  ^495  $  the  increaie 
531  fince  1755.  There  are  in  the  pariQi  a  Ibt- 
mill,  a  waulk  mill ;  8  dtftilleries,  6  druidical  tem- 
ples, an  ancient  watch-tower  on  the  top.  of  a  hill, 
and  a  vitrified  fort. 

KILTE  ARN,  a  parifh  of  Rofs-fhire,  in  Ferindo- 
nald,  6  miles  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  from  a  to 
15  broad.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  people  long* 
lived.  The  Rev.  H.  Robertfon  mentions  3  natives 
who  died  in  it,  at  the  ages  of  100,  107,  and  117. 
The  foil  is  various;  1000  acres  are  under  oats 
but  all  other  crop*  ate  produced.  The  popula- 
tionMn  1791,  by  Mr  Robertfon's  report  to  Sir  J. 
Sinclair,  was  r6i6;  increafe  46;  the  number  of 
horfes,  365 ;  fheep  600,  and  b^ack  cattle  xooo. 
The  Aultorandi  runs  through  this  pariih.  See 
that  article. 

KILVICEUEN.    SeeKiLFiHfCHSN. 

(i.)  KILWINNING,  a  pariih  of  Ayrfhirc,  ia 
the  diilri^  of  Cunninghame,  9  miles  long,  ana 
in  fome  places  nearly  as  broad.  The  furfscc  is  a 
gradual  afcent  from  W.  and  SW.  to  £.  and  N£. 
beautifully  variegated  by  Lord  Eglintoun's  planta- 
tions. The  climate  is  rainy  but  healthful.  A  wo- 
man died  lately  in  it,  aged  Z04.  The  foil  is  various. 
Hufbandry  is  much  improved.  Oats  arc  almoft 
the  univeifal  crop ;  though  all  kinds  of  gi^io  are 
cultivated.  The  population  in  X79i»  ftated  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Pollock*  in  his  report  to  Sir  J. 
Sinclair,  was  2360;  decreafe  fince  1755,  181  • 
There  is  a  fine  breed  of  large  and  ilrong  horfes. 

(1.)  Kilwinning,  a  town  in  the  above  pariih, 
3  miles  NNW*  of  Irvine,  containing  ti6o  inha- 
bitants in  1 792*  A  manufadure  df  lawns  smd 
gaozes,with  a  tannery  and  cotton  work,  are  carried 
on  in  it.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons 
held  their  firft  meetings  in  this  town.  The  com- 
pany of  Archers  alfo  took  their  rife  here  about 
A.  D.  Z488. 

KILWORTH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Corka  108  miles  frcun  Dublin.    It  is  a  thri- 
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tatoes.  The  population  in  I70»»  by  the  Rev.  J, 
pavidfon's  report  fb  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  wass45s;  the 
increafe  xi7t  fince  1755*  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  roanufadlures,  viz.  1  print  fields, 
I  bleach  field,  s  paper  manufa^ory,  i  woollen 
<1itto  (the  firit  in  Scotland),  and  one  iron  work, 
which  employed  1043  perfons,  befides  280  others 
not  in  the  pariOi.  The  roads  ami  bridges  are  good, 
and  the  black  cattle  are  of  the  belt  kinds. 

C3O  Kilpatricr,  Old,  a  village  in  the  above 
pariih  (N^  a,),  to  miles  below  Glafgow. 

KILPIN,  a  town  in  Yorkihire,  E.  of  Hdwden. 

(I.)  KILRENNY,  a  pariih  on  the  coail  of  Fife- 
Ihire,  fo  named  from  St  Irenjeus,  about  %  miles 
long  and  a  broad.  The  population  in  1790,  by 
the  Rev,  W.  Beat's  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was 
1086 ;  the  decreafe  fince  1755,  *6** 

(i.)KiLRBNNY,  a  village  in  the  above  pariih, 
between  Baiter  Anfiruther  and  Crail. 

KILRUSH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Clare. 

KILSKE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria. 

KILSPINDIE,  a  pariih  of  Pertbfhire,  partly  in 
the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  hut  mo  illy  in  Stormount, 
about  half  way  between  Perth  and  Dundee. 
That  of  Rait  was  annexed  to  it  in  1630.  The  air 
IS  falubrious ;  the  hilly  ground  barren,  the  rel^  fer- 
tile, producing  luxuriant  crops  of  every  kind.  The 
population  in  1791,  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Dow^s 
feport  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  718  ;  decreafe  no 
fince  1755. 

(i.)  KILSYTH,  a  pariih  of  Stiriingfh.  containing 
about  34  miles  fquare,  or  15*000  acres,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Carron,  S.  by  the  K«lvin,  £.  and 
W  by  the  lochwood  and  BuOi-bums.  The  fur- 
face  is  rough,  bleak,  and  barren ;  but  being  feat- 
^  on  high  ground,  it  afibrds  a  beautiful  and  va- 
riegated profped  of  x6  counties,  in  an  extent  of 
laoo  mile.^.  The  climate  is  moift ;  the  foil  very 
various,  mofily  light  fand,  but  fertile;  produ- 
cing rich  crops  of  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  beans, 
and  hay.  By  a  well  atteiled  experiment  made 
by  Robert  Graham,  Efq.  of  Tamrawer,  in  176a, 
one  peck  of  potatoes  produced  264  pecks.  The 
population  in  1790,  ftated  by  the  Rev.  Rob.  Ren- 
nie, in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  145b;  and 
had  increafed  IQSS  'uice  1755*    The  number  cf 
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mz  ^lace)  with  6  fain  and  a  good  cburcfi*  at  the 
fool  of  a  bn^  ridge  of  mountains  called  Kllttoortb 
momtaiiu,  throngh  which  a  good  torapik^  road 
h  carried  from  Doblhi  to  Cdrk ;  below  the  town 
runs  the  river  Puncheon,  which  is  well  ftored  with 
falmott  and  trout,  and  a  mite  8.  of  this  runs  into 
the  Blackwater.  At  this  place  is  Moorpark,  the 
fuperb  feat  of  Lord  Mountcafhel ;  and  near  it 
ftands  the  caftle  of  Ctongh-leagh,  boldly  fituated 
on  the  Poncheon»  which  has  ftood  federal  fie^es. 
.  *KIMBO.tf4'.[a/ciei»^  Italian.]  Crooked; 
bent;  arched^ —  # 

The  kimbo  bandies  feem  with   bears-foot 
canr'd. 

And  never  yet  to  Ubie  have  been  ferv'd.  Dryd. 
—He  obfenred  th«m  edging  towards  one  another 
to  whifper  ;  fo  thai  John  was  forced  to  fit  with 
his  arms  a  Jtimbe^  to  keep  them  afunde^.-.  Arbutb. 

KIMBOLTON,  a  town  of  Huntingdonihire, 
noted  for  its  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Man- 
chefter.    Loo.  o.  15.  W.    Lat.  52. 18.  N. 

KIMCHI,  David,  a  Jewifh  rabbit  fs^nons  as  a 
«omraeQtator  on  the  Old  Teftament,  who  lived  at 
the  dofe  of  the  xatfa,  and  beginningof  the  tath  ccfi- 
tnries.  He  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  fon  of  rabbi 
Jofeph  Kimchi,  and  brother  of  rabbi  Mofes  Kim- 
cbi,  both  men  of  eminent  learning  among  the 
Jews :  but  he  exceeded  them  both,  being  the  beil 
Hebrew  grammarian  the  Jews  ever  had.  He 
wrote  a  Grammar  atid  Diftionary  of  that  language ; 
and  oat  of  the  former,  Buxtotf  made  his  Thefaurtu 
/rff^ie^  Htbre^9  and  his  Lesfieen  out  of  the  latter 
His  writings  have  been  heM  in  fuch  eftimation 
among  the  Jews,  that  no  one  can  arrive  at  any  re- 
puutioa  in  letters  and  theology  without  ftudying 
them. 

KIMEDY,  a  town  of  Indoflan,  in  Cicacole. 

JUMI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  province 
(b  called,  in  £,  Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

KiMiy  Which  here  Ms  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
10  miles  SB.  of  Tomea. 

(1.)  •  laN.  If./.  [gr«ji4f,  Sax.]  I.  Relation  cither 
of  confenguinity  or  affinit]^.— You  muft  ufe  tjiem 
with  fit  refpeds,  accordmg  to  the  bonds  of  na- 
tnre ;  but  you  are  of  kifh  and  fb  a  friend  to  their 
peifons,  not  to  their  errours.  Ba^on, — 

Whom  Thefeus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not 

free. 
Without  a  orime,  except  h[s  iin  to  me.  Drjd. 
».  Relatives ;  thofe  who  are  of  the  fame  race. — 
Tutnoltuous  wars 
Shall  km  wiUi  kin^  and  kind  with  kind  con- 
found.  Sbakejj[>eare* 

The  fither,  mother,  and  the  kin  befide. 

Were  overborn^  with  fury  of  the  tidei    J>rydm, 

3,  A  relation  \  one  related. — 

Then  is  the  foul  from  God ;  fo  pagans  fay. 
Which  (aw  by  naturc^s  Ijght  her  heavenly  kind. 

Naming  her  kin  to  God,  and  God's  bright  ray, 
A  cittsen  of  heav'n,  to  earth  coniinM.   Davies, 

4.  The  4me  penencal  clafs,  though  perhaps  not 
the  fame  fpecws ;  thing  related. — 

Tlie  ear  deaf  ning  voice  of  the  oracle, 

Kin  to  Jove^s  thunder,  fo  furpris'd  ^y  fenfe, 

That  I  was  nothing.  Sbakejh, 

—The  odour  of  thfe  fixed  nitre  is  vtry  languid  j 

but  that  which  it  difeovers,  being  diflrolved  in  a 

Httle  hot  water,  it  altogether  differing  from  the 


ftink  of  the  other,  being  of  iw  to  that  of  other  at- 
caJizate  falts.  BojU>  5.  A  diminutive  temunatioa 
from  kindi  a  child,  Dutph ;  as,  manikin^  minikin^ 
thd^kin,  wilkhi, 

(a.)  Kin,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan. 

(3,  4.)  Kin,  two  towns  of  China,  in  Cben-fi. 

(5.)  KiK  Tartars.    See  China,  $9. 

KINBURN,  a  fort  of  the  Rufiian  empire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  oppofite  Oczakow.  In  the 
laft  war  with  Ruflia,  the  Turks  made  feveral  attacks 
upon  it  by  land  and  fea,  but  were  finalfy  repulfed. 

(x.)  KINCARDINE,  [C7^/.  i.  e.  the  bead  oftU 
Jbore!\  a  parifh  in  Perthfliire,  of  a  triangular  torm, 
10  miles  long  from  the  conflux  of  the  Forth  and 
Teath  to  its  SW.  extremity ;  thence  to  its  NW.  ex- 
tremity II  miles,  and  7  broad  at  the  W.  boundary. 
It  contains  about  6000  acres ;  the  foil  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  carle  and  dryfield ;  the  former  a  rich 
blue  clay,  the  latter  a  light  loam.  The  climate  is 
rainy.  The  mofles  cover  2000  acres.  About  lao 
acres  are  under  wood.  Oats,  barley,  and  beans 
are  the  chief  produce.  The  population  in  1791, 
ftated  by  the  Rev.  Chriftopher  Tait,  in  his  report 
to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  ao68 ;  and  bad  increafed 
818  fince  1755. 

(1.)  Kincardine,  a  town  of  Perthfliire,  in  the 
parifh  of  Tulliallan,  in  a  diftrid  (cparated  froip 
the  reft  ofPerthihire  by  part  of  Clackmannan- 
fhire,  9  miles  W.  of  Dunfermline,  and  5to  S.  of 
Perth.  It  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
and  was  formerly  called  Wefi  Pans,  from  15  fait 
pans,  wherein  a  fait  manufacture  was  anciently  car- 
ried on  in  it.  It  now  contains  312  houfes  fub- 
ftantially  built,  covered  with  tiles,  and  built  upon 
the  pan  afhes,  which,  being  dry,  contribute  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  It 'has  a  poft-office 
and  %  weekly  markets  on  Wed.  and  gat.  It  has 
a  good  road-ltead,  where  100  veflels  may  ride 
with  £afety ;  and  in  1786  had  9  veflels  upon  the 
frocks  at  one  time.  In  1794,  it  had  75  floops  and 
brigantines  belonginj;  to  it,  whofe  tonnage  was 
4043,  navigated  by  300  failors.  They  import 
wood,  iron,  flax,  lintfeed,  &c.  from  Holland  and 
the  Baltic ;  bartey  from  England,  &c.  and  export 
coals  to  Norway,  Sweden,  &c.  and  fome  of  them 
are  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  trade,  and 
one  goes  to  the  £.  Indies.  Veflels  of  200  and  300 
tons  have  been  built  here,  , 

(3.)  Kincardine,  a  village  of  KiNCARDiifE. 
SHIRE,  in  the  parifh  of  Fordoun,  anciently  the 
capital  of  the  county  tp  which  it  gives  name,  till 
king  James  VI.  removed  the  courts  to  Stoneha< 
VEN,  which  continues  to  be  the  county  town.  It 
contains  about  7q  inhabitants. 

(4.)  Kincardine,  »  hilly  parifli  in  the  counties 
of  Rofs  and.  Cromarty,  above  30  miles  long  fron^ 
E.  to  W,  but  nowhere  above  10  broad.  The 
hills  are  of  great  extent,  abound  in  the  fineft  heath, 
and  afford  ea^cellent  flieep-walks.  About  .^000 
acres  are  arable  and  meadow  ground.  The  popui 
lation  in  1791,  by  the  Rev,  And.  Gallic's  report 
to  Sir  J.  Sinclair  was  1600 :  the  decreafe  fince 
I755»  X43.  The  number  of  fhecp  was  fibout 
X 2,000.  Horfes  and  blacJk  cattle  were  decreafing, 
but  the  breeds  improving.  Wild  deer,  roes,  ot- 
ters,  badgers,  pole-cats,  and  variety  of  wild  fowls 
abound.  Seals  frequent  the^coaft.  Janet  M*CIeodp 
the  remarkable  &fting  woman  was  ftill  living  in 
Rrr^  X79I. 
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t79Z.  (See  Fastikg,  §  a.)  Mr  GalUe  fiiys» '<  She  (s.)  *  Kikd.  »./.  [rfttiir,  Sax.}  i.  Race;  ge> 
is  pa(t  60,  and  takes  no  nourifliment  but  a  little  nerical  clafs.  iiffi/,  in  Teutoaick  Englifli,  anfwert 
of  the  thinneft  grueU  ot  fome  fuch  light  aliment,  togeituSi  aud/ort  to /peciist  though  this  diftinc*> 
through  the  aperture  made  by  breaking  two  of  tioii^  in  popular  laoguage»  is  not  alwaytoblinTed. 
her  fore-teeth.  Tbui  far  we  have  endeavoured  in  part  to  open  of 

(5.)  Kincardine,  a  village  in  the  above  pariih 
(N°  4.),  14  miles  W.  of  Tain,  excellently  adapted 
for  manaf^turesy  being  feated  near  two  great 
corn  counties,  with  the  advantage  of  water  car- 
riage, &c.    It  has  a  fair  in  November. 

(6  )  Kincardine,  Moss  of,  an  extenRve  moCs 
of  Perth'lh.  in  the  pariili  of  Kincardine  (N°  i.), 
covering  about  aopo  acres  of  excellent  ground,  of 
which  above  400  have  been  recovered,  and  im- 
l^oved  in  the  mod  aftoniOiing  manner,  upon  a 

Slan  fuggefted  and  commenced  by  the  late  Lord 
!aims,  and  continued  by  Mr  Home  Drummond 
with  increafing  fuccefs.  See  Moss.  Thefe  400 
acres,  which  had  lien  w.ifte  and  ufelefs  for  ages, 
are  now  inhabited  (as  in  time  the  whole  ground 
Hill  un<ler  the  mofs  will  be),  and,  in  May  179$, 
contained  loi  houfcs,  764perfons,  201  cowi^jmd 
J 4  horfes  and  carts. 

(7.)  Kincardine  O'Niel,  a  pariih  of  Abcr- 
^een(hire,  7  miles  long  and  5  broad ;  containing 
5560  acres,  of  which  4600  were  under  oats  in 
179a-;  800  under  barley;  160  under  potatoes, 
turnips,  andfown  grafs:  valued  in  all  at  L.9607; 
and  50b  underwood.  The  population  in  ijt^i, 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  M9rrice's  report  to  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, was  ao75  :  the  iifcreafe  fince  1755, 369.  The 
number  of  horfes  was  130 ;  of  flieep  3000,  and 
black  cattle  1800  ;  valued  at  L.8000.     . 

18  )  Kincardine  0*>»iel,  a  village  in  the  above 
parifti  (N°  5.)j  feated  oo.tlie  Dee,  13  miles  W. of 
Aberdeen,  and  a»  N.  of  Montrpfe.  ,.    . 

Kincardineshire.  .  See  Mearns. 

KINCHA,  a  river  of  Alia,  which  rifes  in  Thi- 
bet, paffes  through  the  Chinefe  province  of  Se- 
Tchuen,  and  enters  that  of.Hou-quang,  where  it 
is  called  Yang-Tse.       .    .     ,..\  .    . 

(i.)KlNCLAVEN,  a  panfli  of  Perthfhire,  in 
the  diftfift  of  Stgrmpnt,  on  the  S,  and  W.  bank^ 
of  the  Tay.  The  climajte/is  mild,  the  foi.1  moftly 
light,  ftiarp,  and  ftony ;  th^  furface  diverfifie^ 
with  a  few  rifmg  ground^,  natural  woods,  ^nd 
plantations.  Hufbandry  is  partly  iroprpved.  Oats, 
barley,  wheat,  t^ans,  peafe^  and  potatoes  are.  ih^ 
produce,    T^e  population  in  1797,  dated  in  Sir 


J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  was  .1150  :  incr^fe  fince 
1755*  J5  7*  Arntully  is  the  chie^  vill4gc,  There 
are  fevcral  mills, but  thirlages  prevail.  The  ruins 
of  Kinclawn  Cq/lIcHiW  exhibit  relics  of  our  ancient 
ftrongh»ld«..  '  t      ;  s 

.(a.)  Kinclaven,  a  village  in  tne  above  parifh, 
with  a  compiodiouB  inn,  and  ai  ferry  on  the  banif^s 
of  the  Tay,  about  a  mile  from^  the  chu.rch|  which 
c^mploys  3  boats, 

<  I.)  *  KIWD.  oJj\  [from  ijnnff  relation,  Sax.]  i* 
Benevolent;  Slled  with  general  good-will. —       .^ 

.   By  the  kinJ  Gods,  it  is  molt  ignobly  done 

To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. .  ,  6*^^>t.  iT.  Lean 
— Some  of  the  ancients,  like  kind  hearted  men^ 
have  talked  much  of  annual  refrjgeriums,  or  iriter- 
Talsof  f)ijniihment  to  the  damned,  as  particularly 
on  the  great  fcftivals  of  the  refurrcftion  and  af- 
cenlipni  SoMb,  a.  Favourable;  beneficent.— He 
is  Jtiad  to  the  unthankful  and  cslL  Luke  vi.  jj.    . 


»openi 
what  nature  andiforce  laws  are>  according  to  their 
lands.  Hooker.  •    -  • 

As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  arrav  on  wing. 
Came  fummon'd  oyer  EdeOf  to  receive 
Their  names  of  Thee.         i  Mikom'rPar.  LoJ. 

That  bbth  are  anio^lia, 
I  grant ;  ha\  not  rationalia ; 
For  though  they  do  ajree  in  kind^ 
Specific  difference  wc  findw    -  •  Hudibren, 

— Grod '  and  Nature  do  not  principally  concern 
thepsfelves  in  the  prelervaition.of .  pa^icolars,  but 
kindi  and.  companies.  ^Souib^s  Scmum. — 
•  He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  .behind 
Of  periih'd  p[)ai) ;  t^i^  tyrp  wene  human  kind, 

-^Some  a^s  of  virtue  are  common  to  Heathens 
^nd  Chfjiiljans ;  but  I  fuf^pofe  them  tobeperfon»- 
ed  by^  Cliriflians,  a£ter. ;  a  more  ftiblime  manner 
than  among  the  Heathens^  and  even  when  they 
do  not  differ  in  kind  from  mora^  viitues,  yet  dif er 
in  the  degrees  of  perfedion«.  Atterburyfr— 
•r    .'  He  with  a  hundred  nrts  i»iin'd» 

ShaJl  ftretchthy  copqueftsover  half  tbei^/W.  PopL, 

%,  Particular  nature.-T-jNo  human  laws  are  exempt 

from  faults^'  fince  thofe  that  bare- -^been  lookeii 

upon  as  -mod  perfedl  in  their  kindp  have  been  found 

tp  have  fo  many.  Baker,  n^.  Natural  ftate^^He 

did  give  the  goods  of  ,all  the^pc Ubaers  unto  thoie 

that  had  taken,  them  in  kj/idt'd  .compound  for 

them.'  Bacon'j  Henry  VII.— The  tax  upon  tillage 

was  often  levie^  in  kind,  upop  corn,  and  called  de» 

atm^f  or  tithes.  Jirbutlnfqt  ^  Coins*  .  4.  .Nature  i 

natural  determination* —  *  .  -  -    •  ,      /    . 

,.      Theikilful  ihepherdpeelM  me  certain  wands. 

And  in  the' doing  of  the  deed  o^kindt  •  ; 

He  ftuck  them  up  before  tbefulforoe  ewes.  Sbai, 

,  Someof  you,  ob  pureinftindt  of  natwe, 

Ar,e  led  by  k'n4  V  admire  your  fellow-creature. 

•\  .  '/>,  .;.,.,..      ....    .  J>r^dem> 

5.  Manner  I  way,—  j 

^     «S(;nd.me  your  prifonen  with  the  fpeedielt 
means,  ... 

Or  you  ihall  hear  in  fuch  a  kind  hom  me, 
As  wil(  difpleaAr  you.. .  Shak*  Henry  IV^ 

—-This  will  encoura^  induftiioua  improvements, 
IjK^Q^ufe  many  will  raf  her  venture  in  that  kind^  than 
take  five  in  the'hundred.  Bacon^j  EJpfys.  6.  Sort. 
It  has  a  {[ig^t^and  unimpprtaot.  fenfe.— Diogenes 
yras  aiked,  iii  a  kin4  of  icorn,  What  was  the  mat- 
ter thai  philofopbecs  haunted  rich  men,  and  not 
rich-  men  pihibCpphers  ?  He  anfw«red»  Becaufe 
the  one  knew  what  they  wantcd>  the  other  did 
not.  Bacon- 
:  KINDELBRUCKEN,  a  town  of  Thuringia. 

KINDERHOOK,  a  town  and  townlhip  of  New 
York,  in  Columbia  county,-  6  miles  £•  of  the 
Hudfon,.!^ N.  of  Hudfbucity,  and  145  N.  pf  New 
York.  They  contained  40S3  citizens,,  411  elec- 
tors, and  638  flaves,  in  1705. 
•  (i.)  *  To  KINDLE.  V.  a.  i.  To  fct  on  fire; 
to  light ;  to  make  X.6  bjurn.— He  will  take  thereof, 
and  warm  himfelf  ^  yea  he  kindfctb  U.and  ibaketh 
,  bread. 
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lireaiL'JI&iHv.  15^— I  was  not  forgcftful  bf  thofe 
fparksy  whidh  fome  men's  dlfteInper8^fbnxlerlf 
ftudied  to  HAdk  in  pariiaments.  K,  Charles »^li 
tbe  fire  bom  tigofo^fly,'  it  is  no  matter  by  what 
means  it  was  at  firft  khuUetT:  there  is  the  fome 
forcrand  the  ftme  rcfrefliin^  vhtue  id  it»  kindled 
by  a  Ipaxk  from  a  flinty  as  if  it  Were  kMledhom 
tbe  fun.  Souib.  4>  To  ihftamethe  paflions;  to 
exafperate  ;  to  anhaatc ;  to  heat ;  to  fire  the  mind. 
I've  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife ; 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  diflike.  Sif^.  H,  VIIL 
-^e  hath  kindled  bis  wrath  againft  me,  and  count* 
cth  nie  as  one  o£  bia  enemies.  Job  xix.  xi.— 
Thus  one  by -one  kindling  each  other's  Gre» 

^11  all  tnilam'dv  they  all  m  one  agree.  DameL 
Each  was  a  caufe  aione,  'arid  all'teombin^d 

To  kindle  vengeance  tif  her  haughty  mind.  Dfyd. 

(».)  •  To  Kindle.  «.  «.  Icinhui  WeMh ;  ryii- 
delan,  Sason<]  ^.^ To « catch  fire^^Whcfn  thou 
walkeft  throng  the  fir^  thou  ftialt  not  be  bAhxt, 
neither  fliaU  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  Jf.  zliii.  %\ 

[From  cffflmMy- Saxon.}  To  bring  forth.  ^  It  is 


ufed  of  fome  pnrticular  animals.—-' 

Are  you  a  native  of*  this  place  i 

^Aa  the  coney  that  yon  £k  dwells  where  (he  is 

kindled.    _  ^  t  '  Shdkejp'. 

*  KlKDLER.it.  /.  [from  kindle.]     One  that 

lights;  one  who  inflames.-^  * 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels*  keepy 

JSndlers  of  riot»  enemies  of  fleep.     *         Gay. 

(i.)  •  KINDLY,  adf.  [from  kind;  probably 

from  kind  tbe  fiibftaotive.}  i.  Homogeneal;  con- 

geneal  1  kindred ;  of  the  fame  nature. — This  com* 

petency  1  befeech  God  i  may  be  able  to  digeft  in- 

to  kindly  juice»  that  I  may  grow  thereby.  Hamm.-^ 

Thefe^foft  fires  ^       ....-- 

Not  only  enligbten,  'but  with  kindly  heat  ^ 

Temper  or  nourifti.  '  Milton's  Par*  Lofi, 

a.  The  foregoing  fenfe  feems  to  have  been  origt- 

Daily  implied  by  this  word ;  but  following  writers, 

inattentijve  to  its  etymology,  confounded  it  with 

iind.    3*  Bland ;  mild ;  fofteinng^— 

Thso'  all  the  Hving  regions  do'ft  thou  move« 
And  fcatter^fti  where  thou  goefl»  the  kindfy  feeds 

of  love..   -    '     '  ►  Drydern 

Ye  heav!ns^  from  high  the  dewy  neAar  pdur^ 
And  in  fofit'  f^encse  ibed  tbe  kindly  fhow'r  \  Pope* 
(a.)  *  Kindly.  <<7^i;i  [from  kiMd^  Benevolently  1: 
favourably-;  with  go«d  wUl«--^ir  Thuvio^bontows 
his  wit  from  your  ladyfliip':S  Ipoks,  and  fpend^ 
what  be  borrows  kindly  in  your  company.  Sbakc^ 
I  Ibmetime  layheie  in  CorioUy     ' «     ' 
At  a  poor  man^a  houfe ;  he  usM  me  kindly.  Shah. 
*-^Be  Inndly  a£fedioned  one  to  another,  with  bro- 
therly love^  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 
fym.  3di.  10.—  .    f    .    «    J . 

Tbe  fatal  caufe  all  kindly  feek.  Prior. 

Who,,  with  lefs  defigning  ends, 
J&W/tfr  entertain  their  friends.  ■  S^ift. 

^  KINDNESS.  »./.  [from  kind.]  Benevolence; 
beneficence  \  good-will ;  favour ;  love;— If  there 
pe  kindnefsf  flseeknefs,  or  comfort  in  her  tongne; 
then  is  not  her  huiband  like  other  men.    Eeclfcfi 
9Lxzvi«  33.— Old  Lelius  profeiTes  he  had  an  extra-' 
ordinary  kindne/s  for  ie^al  young  people.  C^i!frr. 
Ever  bleft  be  Cytberea's  ihrine, 
Since  in  thy  kindne/j  my  defires  are  crown'd. 
rf.  '^ , .  .  .     .       Prior* 


—Love  and  inclination  can  be  produced  only  bf 
an  experience  or  opinion  of  kindne/s  to  us.  Roger. 
(x.)  *  KINDRED. «./  [from  kin /  c^rme,  Sax.] 
I.  Relation  by  birth  or  marriage;  cognjition;  cpn- 
fiinguinity;  afiinity.— 

Like  her  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne,  Dryd. 
%.  Relation  ;  fuit.— An  old  mothy  faddle,  and  tbe 
ftirrups  of  no  iiWrfi.  Sbakefff,    3.  Relatives^-^ 
,1  think  there  is  no  man  fecnre 
But  the  queen's  J^ipdred.  Sha.  Richard  III. 

Eiifterh  kings,  who,  to  fecure  then-  reign, 
Muft  have  their  brothers,  fon^i  and  kindred  flain* 

Denbanu 
(3.}* KiMDRBD. a<^*.  Congeneal;  related;  cog- 
nate.— 
From  thence  afcended  to  hisim^r^^fkies.  Dryd^ 
(3.)  Kindred,  in  law,  perfons  related  to  one 
another,  whereof  the  law  reckons  three  degrees 
or  lines,  <ms.  the  defcending,  afcending,  and  col« 
lateral  line.     See  Consanguinity,  Descent, 
and  Inheritance.    On  there  bein^  no  kindred 
in  the  defcending  line,  tbe  inheritance  pafTes  in 
the  collateral  one. 
'   *  KINE.  «./.  plur.  from  row.— 
'    To  milk  the  ifw, 
E'er  the  milk-maid  fine 

««h  bpcn*d  her  eyne.  Sen  Jonfon. 

'   A-fidd'I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 

To  milk  ihy  kine'.  Cay. 

KINETON,  or  Kynbton,  a  town  in  War- 

wicklhiie,  *witli  t  mttktt  on  Tuefday.    K-  J^n 

kept  his  court  in  a  CaUle  here.    It  is  10  miles 

SSE.  of  Warwick,  aild  88  NW.  of  London.  Lon. 

t.  M.  W:    Lat.^a.  ii.N.* 

KINFAUNS,  [from  Ceann,  Gael,  head^  and 
fithus^  high  ground,]  a  parifli  of  Pertbihir^,  begin- 
ning  r^  miles  below  Perth,  and  extending  5  milet 
in  length  £.  and  from' 2  to  3  in  breadth  along  the 
N.  banks  bf  the  Tay.  The  air  is  pure.  The  fur- 
fiice  tS'  diverfified  by  level  and  rifiog  ground^ 
Wood 'add  WaVer.'  Th^  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tay  are  flat.  The  foil  is  various,  but  fertile,  even 
tt>  a  confiderable' height  6n  the  hills,  which  are 
nfoftiy  covered  with  plantations.  Of378o'acree 
(the  general  6onteifts  of  the  parifli]^  %$%o  are  ara- 
ble, and  k36o  under  plantations^  Agriculture  10 
much  improved,  and  rich  crops  of  wheat,  peafe 
beans,  barley,  hay,  and  oats/  are  produced,  and 
exported.  Some  flaif,  ttimips,  and  potatoes  are 
alforaifed.  The  population  in  1^93,  ftated  by 
the  Rev.  George  Chapman,  in  his  report  tb  5ir  J. 
Sinclair,  was  6a8 ;  decreafe  11  flnce  1755.  The 
humber  of  horfes  was  x86,  Iheep  90,  and  black 
cattle  400.  The  Gajlle  ofKinfatmst  the  property 
of  Lord  Gray,  ftands  on  an  elevated  fituation 
above  |he  Tay.  The  roads  are  good,  and  thetumi 
pike  from  Perth  to  Dundee  runs  through  this  pa* 
rilh,  ....  .      *.  •     .n  ..•    .. 

'  (I.  i.)  *  KING.  If./  [A  ^ontradlion  of  the  Teutp- 
nick  word  cmingi  or  i^fting^  tjie  name  of  fovertfgn 
dignity.    In  tl}^prrimicive<tonjg;ue  it  fignifies  ftout 
or  valiint,  the  kings  of  moR  i^ations  being,  in  the 
beginning,  chofen  by  Jhe  'people  on  account  of 
their  val«ur  and  ftrength.    Verjegan.]    i.  Mo- 
narch ;  fupreme  governonr^-^ 
The  great  King  of  kings. 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  eommaddedf 
That  tbwi  (halt  do  no  murder.       •<  -  Skah 
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.  .    AfobftitiiteihLoesbrightlyaftaiHVt 
yntil  a  J^ing  be  by.  Sifoi. 

True  hope  is  fwift^  and  flies  with  fwallows 
wings; 
JSngj  it  makes  gods^  and  meaner  creatureaim^/. 

ShaJk. 
Tbe  king  becoming  graces* 
I  have  no  relifli  of  them.  Shak, 

Thus  ftates  were  form'd :  the  name  of  king 
unknown* 
rrUl  common  int'reft  placed  tbe  fway  in  one. 

9.  It  is  taken  by  Bae§n  in  the  feminine;  as  prince 
alfo  is. — Ferdinand  and  Ifabella*  i(M^i  of  Spaii^ 
recovered  the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  the  Moors.  Bacon*  3.  A  card  with  tbe  pic- 
ture of  a  king.— 

The  iifig  unfeeto 

Lurk'd  in  her  hand*  and  mournM  his  captive 
queen.  Poff, 

4.  King  at  Armj^  a  principal  officer  at  arms*  that 
hasthepre-eminence4)ftheibciety>;  of  whom  there 
are  three  in  number*  viz.  Garter*  Norroy*  and 
Clareucieux.  EAiJUpJ' — A  letter  under  his  o4vn 
hand  was  lately  ihewed  me  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale,  king  at  arms.    IValton* 

(ii.)  ^King($  i,ir/.i.)isapotentatewhoru]e3 
Cngly  and  faveceignly  over  a  people^— -The  Latin 
word  rex,  the  Scythian  reixf  the  Punic  rejebt  the 
Spauiih  rey^  aad  French  roy*  come  all*  according 
to^ofiel,  from  the  Hebrew  vm,  ro/cb^  chief*  or 
head.  Kings  were  not  known  amongft  the  Ifrael* 
itcs  till  the  reign  of  Saul*  though  Abimelech  ufarp* 
cd  a  partial  royalty  over  the  Schechemites.  Se^ 
IsiUELiTP.s*  J  a,  4-  Moft  of  the  Grecian  ftates 
were  governed  at  firft  by  kings*  who  were  chofen 
by  the  people  to  decide  di&renccs*  and  execute  a 
power  which  was  limited  by  Iaws«  They  com- 
manded armiesr  presided  over  the  worlhip  of  tbe 
Gods,  Sec.  -This  royalty  was  generally  heredi- 
tary ;  but  if  tbe  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown 
were  odious  to  the.  people*  or  if  the  oracle  bad  fo 
commanded*  he  was  cut  off  firom  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceiGon;  yet  kings  were  fuppofed  to  hold  their  fo- 
Tereignty  by  tbe  appointment  of  Jupiter.  The 
enfign  of  majefty  was  the  fceptre*  which  was  made 
of  wood*  adorned  with  ftuds  of  gold*  and  orna- 
»ented  at  the  top  with  fooae  figure ;  commonly 
that  of  an  eagle,  tbe  bird  of  Jove.  Rome  alMi 
Vas  governed  at  firft  by  kings,  who  were  eleded  by 
the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  the  fenate* 
axid  concurrenco  of  the  augurs.  Their  power  ex- 
tended to  religion*  the  revenues*  the  a»rmy,  and 
the  admimftration  of  juftice.  The  monarchy  fub- 
fifted  044  years  in  Rome*  under  feven  kings*  See 
Rome.  Among  the  Greeks*,  the  l^in^  oJF  Perfia 
had  anciently  the  appellation'  of  the  greai  iingi 
the  king  of  France  had  that  of  the  mojl  Chn^atk 
kmg  i .  aad  tbe  king  of  Spain  has  that  of  Catholic 
t^ing*  The  king  of  the  Romans  is  a  prince  ehofen 
by  tbe  esif^eror*  as  a  coadjutor  in  thr  government 
ot  tbe  enapire.  The  kings  of  £ng^iid«  by  the  La^ 
teran  council*  under  Pope  Julius  IL  bad  the  title 
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mf^Jy  Mk  to  Henry  Y|1L  before  vlfich  time  tm 
kings  were  called  ^<Kr*  ingbnrfsf  &cw-*Ia  all  pub- 
lie  inftruraents  and  letters,  the  king  ftyks  himfelf 
iMj,  *'  we  ;"  though  till  the  time  of  king  John*  he 
fppke  in  the  Angular  number. 

(i.)  King*  authoeitt,  rights*  a«b x»uTtt« 
OP  THE  British.  Id  Great  Britain^  the  power 
of  the  king  is  fubjed  to  great  limittticxis :  bot 
they  are  the  limitations  of  wiidom^  and  the  fbor* 
ces  of  dignity ;  being  fo  far  from  diouniihing  his 
honour,thattbeyaddapaitieular  glory  to  hitcrown: 
for  while  other  kings  are  abfolute  monarchs  over 
innumerable  multitudes  of  (kves*  the  king  of  Brx* 
tain  has  the  diftinguiflied'glory  of  governing  a  fnc 
people*  the  leaft  of  whom-isr  pioteded  by  the 
laws:  he  has  great  prerdgatives,  and  a  boondlefs 
power  in  doing  good;  and  is  at  the  iame  time 
only  reftnuned  from  a^ing  inconfiftentiy  with  his 
own  happinefs*  and  that  of  his  people.  To  nis. 
deiftand  tbe  royal  rights  and  aothortty  in  Britain, 
we  muft  confider  the  king  under'fix  diftindi  views, 
I.  With  regard  to  his  title.  a»  Hia  royal  famOy. 
3.  His  councils.  4.  His  duties.  ^.  His  preroga* 
tive.  6.  His  revenue.  I.  Hia  title.  See  Here- 
mTARY  Right  and  Succbssion.  IL  His  royal 
family.  See  Royal  Family.  III.  Hia  councils. 
See  Council.  IV.  His  duties.  By  the  Britiib 
conftitution*  there  are  certain  duties  incumbent 
on  the  kinff ;  in  confideration  of  which*  his  dig. 
nity  and  prerogative  are  eftabliihed  by  the  laws 
of  tbe  land  1  it  being  a  maxim  in  tbe  law*  that 
protedion  and  fubjedtion  are  reciproca).  And 
theie  reciprocal  duties  are  what  Sir  William  Black* 
ftone  apprehends  were  meant  by  tbe  convention 
in  1688*  when  they  declared  that  king  Jamei  bad 
broken  tbe  original  contrad  between  king  and 
people.  But*  however,  as  the  terms  of  that  ori- 
gmal  oofitra^  were  in  fome  itieafure  difpoted*  be^ 
ing  alleged  to  exift  principally  in  theory,  and  to 
be  only  deducible  by  reafoo  aiod  the  mlea  of  na* 
tttral  law,  in  which  dedudion  different  nnder* 
ftandings  might  very  conftderably  dtfl^r;  it  waS| 
after  the  rctolntioo*  judged  pvopef  to  declare  tbele 
duties  exprefsly*  and  to  reduce  tfiat  contra^  to 
a  plain  certainty.  So  that*  whatever  doubts  might 
be  formerly  raifed  by  weak  and  fcnipulous  misda 
about  the  exi^ce  of  fucfa  an  origtaal  contrad, 
they  muft  now  entirely  ceafe;  e^seoally  with  re- 
gard to  every  prince  who  hath  reigned  fince  the 
year  i688i  The  principal  doty  of  the  king  is,  To 
govern  hia  peopte  according  %o  law.  i/^c  ngiku 
tfifmta  aut  libera  pcteJUuh  And*  thia  is  not  ov\j 
confonant  to  the  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty, 
of  reafon*  and  of  focietyf  but  haa  always  been 
efteemed  an  expreis  pact  of  the  common  law  of 
England*  even  when  prerogative  waaat  tbe  high* 
eft.  ''  The  king  (faith  Braxton*  vrho  wrote  un- 
der Henry  III.)  ought  not  to  be  Inbjeft  to  man ; 
btit  to  God,  and  to  the  law :  lor  the  law  maketh 
the  king;  for  he  is  not  trvly  king,  where  will 
aisd  pleaAue  rule,  aad  not  the  law/'  And  For- 
tefcue  lays  it  do^ik  aa  a  principle*  that  **  the  king 
of  £ngland  muft  role  his  people  according  to  tbe 
of  Chriftiani^f^9n^  conferred  Qn  them  $  and  that  of  decneel  of  the  laws  thereof;  iiifi>miieh*  t^t  he  it 
defender  qf  the  faith  was  added  by  pope  Leo  X.  bound  \ff  an  oath  at  hit  coronation  to  the  obfer- 
though  it  had  l)een  ufed  by  them  fome  tii^e  be-  vance  and  keeping  of  hia  ov?n  hwa."  (See  $  %^ 
fore.  The  title  of  grace  was  firft  given  to  our  But  to  obviate  all  doubts*  it  is  exprefsly  declare^ 
kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV%  aad  that  of   by  ft^^ue  1%  and  13  W.  III.  c.  ai  <'  th9t  th^  law» 
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of  EagUmd  are  the  birthright  of  the  people  there- 
of;  and  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  (hall  aibend 
the  throne  of  this  realob  oagfat  to  adminifter  the 
governmeat  of  the  iame  accoirding  to  the  (aid  \acw$f 
and  all  their  oflicerB  and  minifters  ought  to  ienre 
them  reijpeftively,  according  to  the  fame;  and 
tfaeiefore,  all  the  other  laws  and  ftatutes  of  thli 
realm*  for  lecuring  the  eftabliihed  religion,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  thereof,  and 
all  other  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  iame  now  in 
force,  are  by  his  najefty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritua)  and  temporal* 
and  commons,  and  jby  authority  of  the  fame,  ra- 
tified and  confirmed  accordingly.  V.  His  prero* 
gative.  See  Prekoqatite.  VL  His  revenue* 
See  RsvEHUB. 

(l.)  KtNC,  €OIONATION   OATH  OV  THE  BrI* 

Ti  s  H.   The  terms  of  the  original  contra  A  between 
king  and  people  are  now  couched  in  the  corona* 
tioD  oath,  which,  oy  the  ftat.  i  W.  and  M.  c.  6, 
is  to  be  adminiftered  to  everjr  king  and  queen 
who  fhaU  fttcceed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thefir 
realms,  by  one  of  the  archbifhops  or  biihops  of 
the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people;  who 
on  their  parts  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  aU 
fegtance  to  the  crown.    This  coronation  oath  is 
conceived  in  the  following  terms ;  **  The  Mp.  or 
Bp.JbaUJajy  Will  you  folemnly  promife  and  fwear 
to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  Britain, 
and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according 
to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  agreed,  and  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  fame  I — The  long  or  queen  JhaU 
faj^  I  folemnly  promife  fo  to  do.  Mp,  or  Bp,  Will 
you,  to  your  power,  caufe  law  and  juftice,  in  mer- 
cy, to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ^^K,  or 
Q.  I  will.    Abp.  or  Bp*  Will  you,  to  the  utmoft 
of  your  power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true 
profeflion  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  proteftaat  re- 
formed religion  eftabhlhed  by  the  law  I  And  win 
you  preferve  unto  the  bifhops  and  clergy  of  this 
realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  foch  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do 
or  ihall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them  ? — 
K.  or  ^    All  this  I  promife  to  do.    After  this  the 
hin^  or  queen  f  lavJMg  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  holy 
goJpeUjkBll  fayy  The  things  which  I  have  here  be- 
fore promife^  I  will  peifohn  and  keep:  fo  help 
me  God.    And  then  /hall  kifi  the  hook.      This  is 
the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  nov^  pre- 
£cribed  by  our  lawa.    In  the  king's  part  of  this 
contrad  are  exprefled  all  the  duties  which  a  mo- 
narch can  owe  to  his  people,  viz.  to  govern  ac- 
cording to  law ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy; 
and  to  maintain  the  eftabliihed  religion*     And 
with  refped  to  the  latter  of  thefe  three  branches, 
by  the  ad  of  Union,  5  Ann.  c.  8,  two  preceding 
ftatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed ;  the  one  of  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England :  which  enadt ;  the  former,  that 
every  king  at  his  accefiion  ihall  take  and  fubfcribe 
an  oath,  to  preferve  the  INt>teftant  rdigion,  and 
pre&yterian  church-government  in  Scotland ;  the 
latter,  that  at  his  coronation  he  (hall  take  and  fub- 
fcribe a  fimilar  oath,  to  preferve  the  fettlement  of 
the  church  of  England  within  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  territoriet  thereunto 
belonging. 
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ving,  10  the  preceding  fedions,  chalked  out  all  the 
principal  outlines  of  this  vaft  title  of  the  lan^,  the 
fupreme  executive  magiftrate,  or  the  king's  ma- 
jefty,  confidercd  in  his  feveral  capacities  and  points 
of  view;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  (hort 
comparative  review  of  the  power  of  the  executive 
magiftrate,  or  prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  it  ftood 
in  former  days,  and  as  it  ftands  at  prefent.    And 
we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  moft  of  the  laws  for 
albertaining,  limiting,  and  reftraining  thisprero* 
gative,  have  been  made  within  little  more  than  « 
century  paft ;  from  the  petition  of  right  in  3  Car. 
L  to  the  prefent  time.    So  that  the  powers  of  the 
crown  are  now  to  all  appearance  greatly  curtailed 
and  diminijhed  fince  the  reign  of  king  James  L 
particularly  by  the  abolition  of  the  ftar-chamber 
and  high  commiilion  courts,  in  the  reign  of  Cbaries 
{.  and  bv  the  difclaiming  of  martial  law,  and  the 
power  or  levying  taxes  on  the  fubje^,  by  the  fame 
prince :  by  the  difufe  of  foreft  laws  for  a  century 
paft :  and  by  the  many  excellent  provtfions  enaA- 
ed  under  Charles  II. ;  efpeciaUy  the  abolition  of 
military  tenures,  purveyance,  and  pre-emption ; 
the  habeas  corpus  adl ;  and  the  a^  to  prevent  the 
difcontinuance  of  parliaments  for  above  three 
years ;  and  fince  the  revolution,  by  the  ftrong  an4 
emphatical  words  in  which  our  liberties  are  aflert- 
ed  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  ad  of  fettlement ;  by 
the  a^  for  triennial,  fince  turned  into  feptenni^ 
ele^ions;  by  the  exclufion  of  certain  officers  from 
the  houfe  ot  commons  \  by  rendering  the  feats  d£ 
the  judges  permanent,  and  their  falaries  independ* 
ent;  and  by  reftraining  the  king's  pardon  fironk 
obftruding  parliamentary  impeachments.  Befides 
all  this,  if  we  confider  how  the  crown  is  impov&- 
riflied  and  ftripped  of  aH  its  ancient  revenues,  io 
that  it  greatly  depends  on  the  liberality  of  par- 
liament for  its  neeeflary  fup^ort  and  maintenance^ 
we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think  that  the  balance 
is  inclined  pretty  ftrongly  to  the  popular  fcale» 
and  that  the  executive  magiftrate  has  neither  in« 
dependence  nor  power  enough  left,  to  form  that 
check  upon  the  lords  and  commons,  which  the 
founders  of  our  conftitution  intended.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  every 
prince,  in  the  firft  parliafient  after  bis  acceifion^ 
has  by  long  ufage  a  truly  royal  addition  to  his  he- 
reditary revenue  fettled  upon  him  for  his  life;  and 
has  never  any  occafion  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
fupplies,  but  upon  fome  public  neceffity  of  the 
whole  realm.    This  reftores  to  him  that  confli. 
tutional  independence,  which  at  his  firft  accefiion 
feems  to  be  wanting.    And  then,  with  regard  to 
power,  we  may  find  perhaps  that  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment are  fofficiently  ftrengthened ;  and  that 
a  Britifh  monarch  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being 
overiM>me  by  either  the  nobiHty  or  the  people.  The 
inftruments  of  power  are  not  perhaps  fo  open  and 
avowed  as  they  formerly  were,  and  therefore  are 
the  lefs  liable  to  jealous  and  invidious  refieAions; 
but  they  are  not  the  weaker  upon  that  account* 
In  fhort,  our  national  debt  and  taxes  {befides  the 
inconveniences  before  mentioned)  have  alfo»  in 
their  natural  confequences,  thrown  fuch  a  weight 
of  power  into  the  executive  fcale  of  government, 
as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  our  patrio- 
tic anceftors}  vho-glorioufly  (truggled  tor  the 
abolitipn  of  the  then  formidable  parts  of  the  pre- 
rogative. 
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ibgadte^  and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  fore* 
fight  eftabU(hed  this  fyftcm  in  their  ftead.  The 
entire  colledion  aad  management  of  fo  yaft  a  re* 
Tenue^  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  crown^ 
have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  number  of  new  officers, 
created  by  and  removable  at  the  royal  pleafnre^ 
that  they  have  extended  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment  to  every  corner  of  the  nation;  Witne&  the 
commidi oners,  and  the  multitude  of  dependents 
on  th^  cuftoms,  in  every  port  of  the  ki^igdom ;  the 
commifljoners  of  excife,  and  their  numerous  fubaU 
terns,  in  every  inland  diliriA ;  the  poftmafters  and 
their  fervants,  planted  in  every  town,  and  upon 
every  public  road;  the  commiiiioners  of  the  ftamps, 
and  their  diftributors,  which  are  fully  as  fcatteral 
and  fully  as  oaumerous :  the  officers  of  the  fait 
duty,  which,  though  a  fpectes  of  excife,  and  con- 
4uAed  in  the  fame  manner,  are  yet  made  a  dif- 
tind  corps  from  the  ordinary  managers  of  that 
revenue  ;  the  furveyors  of  houfes  and  windows ; 
the  receivers  of  the  land-tax ;  the  managers  of  lot- 
teries; and  the  commiffioners  of  hackney  coaches ; 
all  which  are  cither  mediately  or  immediately  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  removable  at  pleafure 
without  any  reafon  affigned :  thefe  muft  give  that 
,  power,  on  which  they  depend  for  fubfiftence,  an 
influence  moft  amazingly  extenfive.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  fre<^nent  opportunities  of  conferring 
particular  obligations,  by  preference  in  loans,  fub- 
fcriptions,  tickets*  remittances,  and  other  money 
tranfadtions,  which  will  greatly  increafe  this  in- 
fluence i  and  that  over  thofe  perfoos  whofe  atp 
tachment,  on  account'of  their  wealth,  is  frequently 
the  moft  defirable.  All  this  is  the  natural,  though 
perhaps  the  unforefeen  confequence  of  ereding 
our  funds  of  credit,  and,  to  fupport  them,  efta- 
bliibing  our  perpetual  taxes :  the  whole  of  which 
is  entirely  n^w  fincc  the  reftoration  in  j66o ;  and 
by  far  the  greateft  part  fince  the  revolution  in 
x68S.  And  the  iame  may  be  laid  with  regard  to 
the  officers  in  our  numerous  army,  and  the  pla- 
'  ces  which  the  army  has  created.  All  which  put 
together  give  the  executive  power  fo  perfuafive  an 
energy  with  refpedt  to  tbeperfons  them  felves,  and 
fo  prevailing  an  intereft  with  their  friends  and  fa« 
nilies,  as  will  amply  i^ke  ^eqds  for  the  lofs  of 
external  prerogative. 

(4.)  King,  power  ofthb  British*  Though 
this  prof u lion  of  offices  fliould  have  no  efled  on 
individuals,  there  is  ftill  another  newly  acquired 
branch  of  power ;  and  that  is,  not  the  influence 
only,  but  the  force  of  a  difcipUned  army :  paid 
indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  immediately 
by  the  crown :  raifed  by  the  crown,  officered  by 
the  crown,  commanded  by  the  crown*  They  are 
kept  on  foot,  it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  by  the;,  power  of  parliament :  but  du- 
ring that  year,  they  nauft,  by  the  nature  of  our  con- 
ftitutioft,  if  raUed  at  all,  be  at  the  abfolute  difpo- 
ial  of  the  crown.  And  there  need  but  few  words 
to  demonftrate  how  great  a  truft  is  thereby  re- 
pofed  in  the  prince  of  the  people :  a  truft  that  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  a  thoufand  little  trouble- 
fome  prerogatives.  Add  to  all  this,  that  befides 
the  civil  lift,  the  immenfe  revenue  of  almoft  7  mil- 
lions ilerling,  which  is  annuaUy  paid  to  the  credi- 
tors of  the  public,  or  carried  to  the  linking  fund. 
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is  firft  depofited  in  the  royal  exchequer,  and  tbeoce 
iflued  out  to  the  refpe^ive^  offices  of  payment. 
This  revenue  the  people  can  never  lefufe  to  raife, 
becauie  it  is  made  perpetual  by  ad  of  parliament ; 
which  alfo,  when  well  confidered,  will. appear  to 
be  a  truft  of  great  delicacy  and  high  importance. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore^  it  feems  clear,  that 
whatever  may  have  become  of  the  xbiMo/,  the 
real  power  of  the  crown  has  not  been  too  hr 
weakened  by  any  tranfadions  in  the  i7tfa  cen- 
tury. Much  is  indeed  given  vp^  bat  much  is 
alfo  acquired.  The  ftern  commands  of  preroga- 
tive have  yielded  to  the  milder  voice  of  ioAoence ; 
the,  flaviih  and  exploded  dodrine  of  noo-refift- 
ance  has  given  way  to  a  military  ieftabliffiment  by 
law ;  and  to  the  difufe  of  parliament  has  fucoecd- 
ed  a  parliamentary  truft  of  an  immenfe  perpetual 
revenue.  When,  indeed,  by  the  free  operation  of 
the  finking  fund,  our  national  debts  iball  be  lef- 
fened ;  when  the  pofture  of  foreign  affiurs,  and 
the  univerfal  introdudion  of  a  well  planned  and 
national  militia,  will  fuffer  our  formidable  army 
to  be  thinned  and  regulated ;  and  when  (in  con- 
fequence of  all)  our  taxes  fliall  be  gradually  re- 
duced ;  this  adventitioua  power  of  the  crown  will 
flowly  and  imperceptibly  diminifli,  as  it  (lowly 
and  imperceptibly  rofe.  Bat  till  that  (hall  bap> 
pen,  it  will  be  our  duty,  as  good  fubjeds,  to  reve- 
rence the  crown,  and  yet  guard  againft  corrupt 
and  fcrvile  influences  from  thofe  who  are  iotnifted 
with  its  authority  j  to  be  loyal  yet  free ;  obedi- 
ent, and  yet  independent. 

(iii.)  &IMO  AT  Arms,  or  of  Arms,  an  officer 
of  great  antiquity,  and  anciently  of  great  autbo* 
rity,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  dired  the  heralds,  pre^ 
fide  at  their  chapters,  and  have  the  jurifdidioo  of 
armoury.  In  England  there  are  tbree  kings  of 
arms,  viz.  Gartsr,  Clarbncieuz,  and  Kor- 
ROY.  (See  thefe  articles).  Thefe  two  laft  are  alfo 
<Med  previneial  heraUjf  as  they  divide  the  king- 
dom between  them  into  provinces.  They  have 
power  to  vifit  noblemen's  families,  to  fet  down 
their  pedigrees,  diftinguilh  their  arms,  appoint  per- 
ions  their  arms,  and  with  garter  to  dired  the  other 
heralds.  Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created 
and  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themfelres; 
but  of  late  the  earl  marfhal  has  a  fpecial  commif- 
fion  at  every  creation  to  perfonate  the  king. 

(iv.)  KiKO  AT  ARMS,  Lyon.     SeeLYOH. 

(11.)  King,  Dr  John,  a  learned  Bnglifli  bifliop 
in  the  i6th  century,  bom  at  Womall  in  155^ 
educated  at  Weftmiofter,and  at  Cbrift-church,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Q.  Elizabeth. 
In  1605*  he  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-churcb,  and 
was  for  feveral  years  vice-chanoellor  of  Oxford. 
In  x6ii  be  was  appointed  bifhop  of  London.  Be- 
fides  his  Le&ures  upon  Jonahs  delivered  at  York, 
he  publiihed  feveral  fermons.  King  James  f.  uCed 
to  ftyle  him  the  king  of  preachers ;  and  lord  chief 
juftice  Coke  often  declared,  that  he  was  the  hejt 
Jpeaker  in  the Jiar 'chamber  in  his  time.  He  was  lo 
conftant  in  preaching  after  he  was  a  bifhop,  that 
unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  want  of  health,  be  vi- 
fited  fome  pulpit  in  London  or  near  it,  every  Sub- 
day.    He  died  in  162X. 

Un.)  KiHG»  Henry,  D.  D.  btfliop  of  Chichef- 
ter,  eldeft  fon  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  S59i>  and 

educated 
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«Sucatod'ift  Oxford.  •  He  became  an  eKikient 
^rnsfaer,  and  cbapUin  ilo  king  James  I.  and 
O&arles  I.  In  ^638  he  wa0  made  dean  of  Rochei)- 
ler;  and  in  1641  was  advanced  to  the  fee  ofChi- 
cbeiten.:  Upon  the  tireaking  outof  the  civtlwars^ 
and  the  dinoliition  df  epi^opa^yr  lie  was  ueated 
mth$^kal1tftTitj  b^tfae  friends  to  the  parlia- 
*ent;  bot  recovered  his  bifhopric  at  the  /eftora- 
tion.  He  died,  leaving  a  moift  viiiable  charader, 
in  r649t)  and  was  interred  at  his  catbedraU  where 
a.monument  was eredted  to hlawetnory.  He  pnb* 
lifliedy't.  The  p&lms  of  David  turned  into  metres 
2.  Poeais,  elegiesi  paradoxesy  and  fonnets.  3.  Se- 
veral fermoos,  and  other  works. 

(IV.)  ^KfNG,' John  Glen»  D.  D.  an  Engliili  di- 
vine, chaplain  to  the  ikAory  at  Peter(borgh»  was 
born  at  Korfolk»  and  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  ^gradaatcd.  He  was  ap* 
pointed  medalift  toth*  emprefaCatharine  II.  He 
wrote»  i.  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church  ;  with  its  Dodrine;' Wbr(hip»  and  Difci- 
pline :  3.  Obfervationa  on  the  climate  of  Ruffia, 
and  the  Northers  Countries^  with  a  View  of  the 
Flying  Mountains  near  Peteriburgh :  3.  Obfervar. 
tiot^  on  theBarberini  Vaie.    He  died  io  X7&7.' 

(V.^KiNGy  SirEdmtindv  aa£ngliih  phyficiao 
and  chemift  of  the  17th  century.  K.  Charles  II. 
often  amoliMl  bimfetf  in  his  laboratory.  He  wrote 
Obfervations  oo  Ants»  in&rted  in  the  PirilqfopJbi* 

(VI*)  King,  Sir  Peter,  lord  high  chancellor  of 
£oglandj  and  nephew  dt  th^  ^ar  John  Look4 
was  bom  at  Exeter,  in  1669.  His  father  was  a 
grocer  in  that  city,  and  intended  to  breed  him  up 
to  the  £une  bafinefs  r-but  his  paflion  for  leaming 
fooo  appearing,  J|fi  was  allowed  to  follow  his  in* 
clination.  In  ds^e  was  iKo  encomraged  by  his 
uncle,  who  left  him  half  of  his  valuable  library. 
By  his  advice,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  on  hiV  re* 
turn,  ftttdied  the  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  \fiat 
he  did  not  negleA  other  ftudies^  for  in  1691  ^e 


publiihed  anonymovfly.  An  Inquhy  into  the  Com* 
JHtutionj  JH/dpUmi  Umty^  and  fTo^rp  of  the  Pri* 
jmti'veCbunb  within  the  firft  ^cti  yean  after  Cbriffi 
Loud.  1691 ;  8vo.  He  afterwards  publi (bed  a  »d 
part  of  this  work  ^  w^ich  gav^  rife  to  a  contro* 
verfy  with  Mr  Elys.  In  1669,  he  was  eleded  M. 
P.  for  Beer-Alfton  ;  which  he  teprefented  infeven 
fuccef&ve  parliaments.  In  1701,  he  publiihed  his 
Hijiory  oftiu  JpofUi  Crted»  a  work  of  great  merit 
And  leaming.  In  170S,  he  was  chofen  recorder  elf 
London,  and  knighted.  In  2769  he  was  ajopoiot* 
ed  one.of  the  managers  of  Ih-.  Sacheverd^a  trial* 
In  1 7 14,  on  the  acoeffion  of  king  Gearg^L  he  was 
made  lord  chief  juftice  oil  the  cdmmos  pleas:  ia 
1715,  created  a  peer,  by  tiie  title  of  Ix>rd  Kim<}^ 
baron  Ockham^  Sec,  and  dnthe  ift  Jube,appoint4 
ed  lord-chancellor.  He refigned  the  feals  in  1733* 
and  died  in  1734,  leaving  4  fons  and  1  dattghters. 
(VII.)KiNG»  William,  afacetiousEngliib  Writer 
in  the  begmning  of  the  iSth  century,  who  was 
allied  to  tihe  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and  Ro- 
cheftcr.  He  waseleded  a  ftodent  of  Chrift-cburch 
from  Wefkminiker  ichool  in  z68t,  aged  18.  He 
afterwards  ftudied  the  civil  law,  and  took  the  dew 
%Kc  of  J.  C.  D.  He  ibon  acquired  a  confideiable 
lepotatidB,  and  obtaided  gttat  (ica^icc. ,  He  at- 
tended the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  lieutenant  of 
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Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,  where  he  was  ap* 
pointed  judge  advocate,  fole  commiiTioner  of  the 
prizes,  keeper  of  the  records,  Vic^r-general  to  the  < 
lord  primate  of  Ireland;  was  oountenanoed  by 
perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  might  have  made 
a  fortune.  But  To  £sr  was  be  from  heaping  upi' 
riches,  that  heretunied  19  England  with  no  other  ^ 
treafure  than  a  few  merry  poems  and  humorous 
effays,  and  retired  to  his  ftudeHt's  place  at  Cbrift^ 
church.  He  died  Dec.  S5, 1 7X1.  His  principal 
writings  are,  z.  Ammadverfion^  oA  a  pretended  ac-* 
count  of  Denmark^  written  by  Mr  Molef worth,  af- 
terwards Jord  Molefworth*  This  work  procured 
V  Dr  King  the  place  of  fecretary  to'  princeis  Anne 
of  Denmark*  a.  Dialogues  of  the  dead.  3.  The 
art:of  love,  in  imitation  of  Ovid  I>e  arte  amandu 
4*  A  volume  of  poems.  5.  Ufeful  tranfa^ions. 
6*  An  hiftorical  account  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
heroes.  7.  Several  tranflations.  Dr  King  hated 
the  bufinefs  of  an  advocate ;  but  proved  an  excel- 
)ent  judge,  when  appointed  one  of  the  court  of  ^ 
delegates..  He  was  a  man  of  great  fimnbility,  of, 
a  religious  difpofition,  and  a  flridt  moralift. 

(VIII.)  King,  William,  D.  D.  Abp.  of  Dublin 
\  id  the  x8th  century,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
fiilnily  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  born  in  the 
county <of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  In  1^74,  he  went:. 
into  orders.  In  1679,  kie  was  promoted  b^  Dr 
Parker,  Abp.  of  Dubliay  to  the  chanceUor(hip  o£ 
St  Patrick.  In  1687  Peter  M^nby,  dean  of  Lop-'* 
donderry,  having  publifhed  at  London,  in  4tOy  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  Cw|^4^re<f9iKi  which  obliged  Pe« 
ter  Manby  to  embrace  titeCatboiii  religion^  Dr  lOng 
immediately  wrote  an  anfwer.  Mr  Manby  pub^ 
Itfbed  a  reply,  entitled,  A  reformed  Catechifmt  ^c. 
in  repiy  to  Mr  Gng*4  anfaoerf  C^c  Dr  King  re^ 
joined  in  A  wi^ation  cftbe  anfiver,  Mr  'Manbjr 
dropped  the  controverfy ;  but  difperfed  a  loofe 
iheet,  entitled,  A  letter  toafriend^Jboviing  the  va« 
nitffofthis  opinkn^  that  every  mfm^tfenfe  and  rea^ 
/m  are  to  gidde  him  in  matters  ^  faith*  This  Dr 
King  refuted  in  A  vindication  of  the  Cbrifiian  re-^ 
Kgon  and  reformati^t  ^c*  In  1689,  he  was  twice 
confined  in  the  tower  by  jorder  of  king  James  11. 
and  the  (aoae  year  commenced  D.  D.  In  1 690* 
upon  king  James's  retreat  to  France  after  the  bat- 
tb  of  the  Boyne,'  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of 
Derry.  In  1^92,  he  publifbed  at  London,  in  4to» 
TbejUate  of  tbt  fro^JtanU  of  Ireland  under  the  late 
King  James*!  govemmef^y  &c.  **  A  hiftory  ( fays 
Bp.  Burnet)^  as. truly  as  it  is  finely  written.'*  He 
had  by  him,  at  his  death,  attefted  vouchers  of  every 
patticttlar  £sd  alleged  in  this  book,  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  relations.  In  1693,  find-^ 
ing  the  great  -number  of  Ptoteitant  difTenters,  in 
his  diocefe  of  Derry,  increafed  by  a  vaft  addition 
of  cgionies  from  Scotland,  Dr  King,  to  perfume 
them  to  conformity  to  the  eftabliihed  churchy 
ptibliihed  A  difcourfe  concermng  the  inventiom  of 
men  in  the  nuorfiip  of  God.  Mr  Jofeph  Boyfe,  a 
dillenting  minifter,  wrote  an  anfwer.  Replies^ 
duplies,  aiid  rejouiders  followed.  In  Z7oa,  he 
|»^bliibcd  at  Dublin,  in  4to,  his  celebrated  treatife 
fk  origins  mali.  Edmund  Law,  M.  A.  fellow  of 
Chrift's  college,  Cambridge,  publiihed  a  traaila* 
lion  of  this,  with  v^ry  valuable  notes,  in  4to.  In 
the  ad  edition  he  has  inferted  a  colledioo  of  the 
authc^s  papers  on  this  fubje^^  wbi^h  be  h^y  re-' 
t«i  ceive4 
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ceiVedfromliifti«Utioa8.  In  this  excellent  treatiCei 
Dr  King  pwve»,  that  tlicne  w  more  moral  good  in : 
the  earth  than  ntoral  arth-  Hr«  iermon,  4)reached 
at  Dubljn  m  1709*  wm  yCtWiflifld  under  the  title: 
of  Dhvine  pYedeftination  and  fotieknoftbledge  consent 
^{h'ihe  freedom  of  man's  mML  Th^  waaattack^ 
cd  by  Anthewy  Collins,  Efiij.  in  a  pampUet  en*T 
titled,  Jtrtndtesrhn  oftbi  JDivitte  MtrihuSeuJl^f,: 
Me  pobfiftied  Uke^fe,  J  Difiourfe  con^rmtig  tbe- 
Atn/ecrathn'^f  cbufeise*  ;  Jkoiwing  "what  is  meant  ijr - 
dedicating  them^  with  the  gfcwtds  vf  that  office.  H* 
died  in  1720.        •         "    -  .    .  '      ^    — , 

(TX.)  K1NO4  WUliawii  LL.D.  ^principal  of -fitf 
Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  fon  of  4:he  rrwirend  iPpregrineL 
King,  was  born  at  Stepney  in  Middlcfex,  in.i6B5^ 
He  graduated  in  1715,  wasinade  fecrettry  totha: 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  earfnf  Arran,  aiscbaDceU 
loni  of  the  univerfity ;  iod  principal,  on^the  deithr 
oFt)rHudfon,in  1719.  Wtenlieftoodirandtdatifi 
for  M.P'/forthe  nnivsrfity,  he  refigned  bb  office 
of  fecretafy,  bot  enjoyed  h«  other  prefcrpieot  Xo 
his  death.  Dr  Cl«rk»  who  opposed  ^him»  caipied 
the  eleftion ;  and  afker  this  difappomtment,  iwe,  in 
1747,  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  wtdle^n 
epic  poem,  called  Tbi  r«i^,  which  was  a  politic 
<?al  fatire,  printed-  and  given  away  to  bis  friendly 
fiut  never^fold.  On  the  dedication  «f  DrRad- 
cnfF's  library,  in  1749,  he  ^oke  a  Latin 'orati«w 
in  the  theatre  at  Oxford*  wbtchwae  reoolyed  with 
the  high*  acclamationa ;  bnt  when  printsd^  ^ 
Was  attacked  in  feveral  pampbletSi  Again,atihh 
Contefted  elealon  In  Oxfordiliire,  1755,  his^tw 
tachment  to  the  T«ry  intereil  drew  on  him  the 
refentment  ofgthe  Whigi,  and  he  vwis  libelled  io 
newfpapers  and  pamphFets,  againft . wliich'*«Hiev( 
feridcd^  Biftrielf  ifi  an  Ap<dog},  and  waridy  retalM 
ated  on  his  adverfaries*  He  wrote  ieveral  otfaev. 
fblrtgs,  and  died  Ift  1 761.  He  wffli  a^oHte  fcholar« 
dn  exceUcnt'oratof,  an  elegant  and  eafy  writer,  and 
much  eftecmed  for  his  learning  and  witjL    .  > 

'  (X.)  KiMO,  in  geography,  3  cities  of  ehina:#rtx* 
1,  of  thefifflf  rank;  in  the^province  of  Quan^fi,  io>7 
Aiile*  S!fW.  of  Peking^:  «.  of  the  adrwili,  in  Pe; 
tche-li,  130  miles  S.  of  Peking  5'  and,  13,  "df  the  jd 
fank,  in  'Kiang-nan,  ao  tn»  SW.  «f  t^ingJcoiifc.  • 

♦,  r^KfWG.^.n.  [froln  the  noun.}  z,  Tofi^ 
ply  with  a  kmg.    A  wbrtl  rather  ludicroutk-^  • 
England  i»fo  idly  kfng'ii^  I  .. 

-Her  fceptre  fo  fantafticatty  Wije,*  .    .  ". 

That fearr attends- hdr not:  •      *^k.Henr^K 

4.  To  make  royal  j  to  raife  tp  royalty ^*^  .. 

^    8o«eti«esalbI'ait^og^     ..      w       

Then  tfeafbn'iftake*  me  W\Q\  myl^lf  a'lycggari;^ 
And-f6  I  aih :  then  cnifbing  pewiry    : 
Perfuades  me  I  was  better  When.^  kin^ ;    ■  \> 
Then  am  I  itwi^i/  agaftv.  SbtiM.  Rkhand  Ih 

IttNGAX  a  city  of  .Ghifta,  of  theftrftxank^ 
intheproTinceof  ICiang-fivOn  the  Kan.:  79^  orilef 

5.  of  Peking.  Loo.  ts%.  n».  £•  of  JPerA>. '  latv  \v^ 
f.N.  ,  '  •••  '^  •'  '  '-  ••- 
•  Kiva  AKD QuMWya popalowrcowrtry ofVih* 

ginia,  oir  the  Mattapany^  Which  ieparMes  it  froa» 
King  trn1iam''s  Coimty.  rlt  is  »5  miles  long'  and 
ao  broad,  and  Is, bounded  on  the  N.  byiEifex,  £.. 
lIV/'Middlefex,  S.  *y  Oloaqefter,  and  W.-by  thd 
l^ttapany.  It  contaioed  1^34  «citi2«ii»i  and  5f#o 
lhimrirfr^95-     ^  *"    •  ♦•»* 


^^i^ov^/ii/^  is  preferred  betbre  tJbe  jenneting?  ^M^rt- 
.iaNGAJlT£l,i<Sarlwi^  A.a  4^  teioas.be84.J 
a.ptfdifii  in  the.cciiintr  and  iflaiid  of  fiutettfdiwnpci^ 
from^its^Digged^mcks^  ;(jpiles  loag /^miN.  to 
S-^and  a  broad..  /The  clifpate^  tbnigb  tiamp^  ii 
mild.  ;Thc  Ibr&ce  is  fotii^hat rhifi^  bsft.nac 
higgfa;.  tfaeifoii  ^l^t^and  (ilndy»  produoi^.gpod 
QiJof»  of- oat^nibarleyv'timips,  ry^gj^a^rclow^ 
and.  potatdeft.  i.The  popouiion  m  1791:;  ibited 
by  the  Rev.  J.Tkstb&roy  in.  bis  fcport  to  Sir  J. 
Sinclair*  was  7371  and  bad  decteaM.'iji/rioce 
^7SSt  '^'^  hctcd  of,  bories  is  mucb.  iasproved. 
The  largeft  plantadoot/aw  arouad  tJke.  boufe  of 
Mbu^t  Stuart,^  Loni  Bote's  (eat,>bick:fe  ddigbt- 
fii^ly  fituatcd,  soa  yar^Stfroto  titte£.coaft,in  view 
of  tUt  ibipping  on  Ibe  Fritb  of  Clyde.    Tbe  coaft 
abounds  with  gjtet  vadej^fif  fifli^lnit  tbe  natires 
are  fo  fond  of  he^ringSt.  that  itbey  leidom  fifh  for 
ahy^ther*  .•...z/.  ...      ..> 

"KiMG  »RD4\  6«irPaa*Ai>iaiA« 
<f^*'  KiNaeR>AFT^  n,'/:  [Ung  and  at^.')    The  art 
of  governing.^  -A  .word .  commooly  ufed  by  kiog 


^\KiNOCDRi  »./.  Ijting^itid  enfi.  .The name i» 
psDpi^rlyt  accoi:dtng^toiGererd>  iingcok»\  A  flower; 
ctowloot.-^June-  iardravmin  a  snantle^of  dark 
grafegMen,  and  !ttpo<i  his  bead  a  garland  of  bentti 
ia;Sr^/,knd<mBidenhfliir«  Jpeaebam>r^ 

Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  mradow  blows.  Gof, 
1  ( i;l:  •  ICraODOfM-  «,/  (Iroiii  tingi\    u  The 
dofaii&loii.of  a  kiQg^ithiBtenitories  iaibjsd  to  a 
mdDarch«4^        ',;*'' 
i..  :  Yoo-jfeiveicomet 

Moft  learned^  nefecend  6r«  into  omiaigdvu. 
•  •.■...:..■'■.'  •.'  .  ShoAeffi^are. 
•^Mofes  gave  .unto  them  .the  Bkgdom  td  Sihon, 
kjag  of  tbb  Amorites,  and  tbeiistgAiai  «#pg»  king 
<iiF>  Baiban..  Num.xxiyu  ^  a;  A  tlifiiBreat  ciafe  or 
order  of  beings.-** A  word  xbiefly.ufed' among  na» 
tiiraiift«.-^The  animal  and  vegetabke  kimgdomsvrt 
fe^nearly  joiqed^  that  if  ycat  talje  the  Joweft  of 
dnb,  and  tlie  bigbeft  o€  tlie«ther,  there  will  fcarce 
be  p^ceivcd  any  difference.  LoekBm  a*  4^xegiott ; 
h^jaa.        .  .    ! 

The  watery  kingdom  is,  no  bar     _  .  : 
. '  'To  ftop  the  foreign  fpirits.  Skake^are, 

>  (lA  KiircdoM,s,  ui  natural  hiftory.  Moft  na- 
fuMlifta  and  chemifta  divide  all  natural  bodief 
hOD  three  great  claffes^  .which,  they  call  kmgdmt. 
TMe  are  the  awterra/,  the  ^ugrtatk^  and  the  ow- 
frtd^ki^igdoina.  ,Tbia  great  and  ^irft  divifibn  is 
fbiinided  on  'thia'.cotifideration»  that  any  plant  or 
vegetable  ii^lucl^  is  prcakieedf  which  gvows^ which 
ia  organi2»d%  which  contains  a  tetd^  and.  wbiek 
pl>ciduces  ite  like;  Jeems  to  -be  a  i>eing  very  dif- 
thfA'snd'^differbnt.from  a  ftone  or  a  metai,  la 
Wb93h  we  at  mo(l«bferve  only,  a  regular  arrange- 
tasMjsiS  pSLTttf  but  nod  ^  tnie  organization,  and 
vrhick  coitfains  no  feed  by  which  il  u  capable  of 
NprodnAicm;  and  aoaotfaer  foundation  of  thif 
divi&oii  »»  that  im  animal-  dii&ra  no  Totb  from  a 
fimple.pkmt»  by  fen(atlon,'l>y  the  nfe  of  its  iienfetv 
sad  by 'the  pou^ei  of  voluntary  motion  which 
it  poffeiTes,  while  thefe  qudittea  do  not  belong  to 
any  thing  which. is  inerely  vegetable*  .Soil&e phi- 
k»foptiers.|Sret6wtf  that  tbii*diviiidn  joi  natuni 
Isj  .♦*./„>;;.'•..  K.    :'    jfT-"  '*  bodi0 
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%0<fiBi.fBW  feWW  it  onlf  kleail.  -^-TiK^r  jfirak,  bii^  aiiiit»1t^  Mfs  are  obiaiaed ;  fuch  as  eomiMn 
tliat^.by^  oUfrving  natiuvt -attenlivelyi^' we  mxy  •fal^.  Glatber's  faftt,  fre.  whicb  coaUift -iMChuig 
perceif^  tlnt^aU  ^heri  pradudieoft  are^comwEted  oilf  i  and  whicb  areiconieq^aentty  mattera  ^idem" 
togetiwHIran^iiiurterKipted^cbam;  iiiditb^  'V™**'^*  But,  on  the -other  fide,  we  are  cer- 
£irvefiDg  tiie  >feveral.4beiQm'  iuft  muftbe  (coa-  -tain,  thafetheffo'inittel'xl'lahi  are  extraneous  to  the 
vinced,  that  any  one  being  diftre«Nfy  little  ^tn  '  anifBfds  aad' vegetables  in  which  they  are  found ; 
iaiiiq  oAiee  two  tbetimn  wHicb^it  •feemstiar  be  5that  ttfry  are*  only  mtrodnced  into-  thefe  living 
placed;  fo  that  we  maf '  deftend  Ifpom  themeft  -badies,  beeaufc  they  happea  to  t>c  miaed  with  the 
fHsrfta  MfOil  toTth^^Tudeft  miaerab  by  infcnHble   fflwiteri  which  have  been  applied  to  them  as  ali^ 


degreQ%  .£bd  i^itfaoOt.AidMg^ttny  nntenral  froqi 
^rfaicb  A  dtvifian  Qiif^t  bevnade/  tBiit  if  wo  avoid 
inveftigating  extremes^  thr^iftin^ve  marks, waft 
tK^acknowfidgediuiBciettlycbbvidfB  tojufiify.the 
triate  diwfiob.above  aieifHon^Mnd.  to:difi:nnilL 
mte'lh£iadividttalto?da:M:  For  a  ginefaL:vteiifr 
tiftfae>i^bratioQ8  of  natare  iQ.tbofii  three  kin^: 
domiy^ilfeiiCATURirL.iliaTORY;  IbrU  pafticut. 
lav  cvafioAeratioir  of  tham  in  the«aa&aal  kiti^^kin^ 


aaenti,  and  that  tbey  ought  not  to  be  mimbereA 
aiabhigft  theip^)>rlnciplet.  The  proof  of  this  is, 
tbat>not  anly^hc  qd^tity  of  tbefe  mineral  lalts  is 
notnmiform  in*  aaimals  and  vegetables,  but  alfo» 
that*  not  a  pahfOle  of  ftich  fakts  is  contained  in 
^met  plants  and-  animals  equally  ftrong  and 
Jseilthy,  and  of  Ihc  fame  fpcciesv  as  thole  in  Which 
ibefe  faMs  <bav0  generally  been  obferved.  -  In  tha 
lidrp(»cai  we  ob(erve»  that  oils  only  elifttn  the 


i^Ailfvi|^,Btfti>,BRui«B,ENrQM0LOGvyFJsi?^    protimalte  prindplet  of  vegetables  and  animals; 


IcHTHYbftbGv^  iavECT^  'OuNiTHOLooy^  Zooi. 
»>GTir:in*i^ooTOKT^  ^md  ^different  imialals 
tioderi:iheis  r^i^edivt' ^nera ;  in  tho' vegetable 

fcingdon^BOTAII  Y,  ItelfOLl  ATION,  FaOKDESCKM^ 

TiA,'(>asHtar.u>)Gt«l«i«ATioN,  Lsaf,  Pi^ani^ 
RtrKAt.'SoDHOMT,'VtaaTATioN,  &c  Asd  the 
differtet*i^)aQt^  andes  thint  refpedHve  genera ;  and 
to  the  Bsiiieral  kingddbiv  MiNBRALOGir,  MirJitl 
l^RGYV'^d  the  different  .-tones'  and  meuls  ui^ 
dev  their  aefpeaiVefnaii^s,  'Here  we^ftiall  dUn- 
fider  fshtaral  bodies '«n]y  in' a  chemical  view ;  re- 
litif  ely  to^the  ieveral  principles  which  we  obtaia 
ki  the  aaaiyfisof  thbfe'iMdiel.  In  thedecompoi. 
fttion  cffalft^'beings^truly  ii^g,  organized,  and 
€^taining4«thto  themfelves  a  fi^  by  which  they 
maybe  repioduoed; iUcbr: as  vegetables  and  aaU 
mail,  we  always  obtada:  an: inftammable,  fat,  or 
oily  ibbfftaace';  andy  oir  .the. contrary,  we  do  not 
find  the  fiaaileft  ttface  of  flile  psinciple  in  aoy  fah* 
ftance  purely  Atiheral,  ^hot«vea  in  fulphar,  MtMch 
is  thensoft  infiammabk^  of  all  thefe  fabftinees. 
On  tha  <fther  fiide,  if  we  <^mefuliy  examine  and 
Goeopaver  with  each  other  tiie  atiatogous  principles 
obtained  from  the  three  Irtogdoms ;  fuch  as^nhe 
faline  fiibftances  obtained  io^  the  analyfis  of  ani- 
mals^- vegetables,  and  ailnerals;  we  ^all  t^. 
ceive»  that  all  the  falinr  aaoter  which  comeslrom 
the  ve9?tAble  or  amima^t  kingdoms  is  altered-  by 
oil,  while  all  the  ialtnemoatter  which  <comes  from 
the  ntioeraf  kingdom  iS'^ntirely  ftjee  from  oii;  for 
we  maft  not  eoodade)  becapfe  any  matter  Is  fomid 
in  one  or  mora  iadividaals  of  any  kingdom,  that 
ittherefere  beloi^  to  the  kingdom  af  fnchundi- 
viduab;  as  we  may  be  convinced,  from  a  flight 
pbfervation,  that  by  a  thonfand  combinations,  and 
pa«lic|ihur  drcumftances;  fubftaoices  of  quite  dif* 
ferent  claflfs  or  kingdoms  are  daily-found  mixed 
and  confionq^ed  together.  Thus,  for  example, 
wtthto  the  earth,  and  eiven  at  gneat  depths,  that  is, 
in  the  region  appropriated  to  mmer^lsy  fometiqies 
fabltapeesL  are  faaad  evidently  oily,  fpdi  as  all 
bitanieBt:  but  at  the  fame  time  all  the  obferva* 
tions  pf  natural  hiftory  prove,  that  thefe  oily  fub- 
ftainqnare  only  accidentally  within  the  earth,  ajpd 
that  they  proceed  from*  the  vegetable  or  animal 
bo<Kcs  -frbich  have  been  buried  in  the*  earth  by 
fome  of  thofe  grfeat  revolutions  which  )iafe  hap. 
pened  from  thne  to  lime  upon  the  furface  of  our 
glf*c.     --     •     •  -      -        - 


^at  is,  in  thofe  principles  which  enter  immedi^ 
ateiy  into  theu-  eompofition,  when  they  have  not 
been  altered  by  ftirther  deeompofitions,  and  con- 
feqaently  when  they  ftiM  preferve  their  animal  or 
aegetaWe  chara^er  jibr,  by  a  natural  putffefaaioa 
x:ontinaed  during  a  .long  time,  or  by  chemical 
loperatioos,  not  only  the  materials  of'  which  afti- 
kial  and  vegetable  bodies  are  formed  may  be  de- 
prived entirely  of  oil,  but  alfo  this  oil  may  itfctf 
beemh-elydeftroytdordecompofed,  Theiefab* 
ikances  in  that  ftate  contam  nothing  by  which  they 
can  be  diftmguiihed  from  minerals.  The  e^rths^ 
Ibr  example,  of  vegetables  and  animals,  when  the^ 
are  deprived,  by  a  fuflftcient  calcination,  of  all  in* 
flammable  matter,  have  been  thoaght  to  become 
entirely  fimilar  to  the  calcareous  and  ^argillaceous 
earths  found  within  the  globes  and  which  may 
be  confidered  as  mineral  fubftances,  although  pro* 
hably  they  have  been  formerly  a  part  of  animal 
and  vegetable 'bodies.  •  See  Bones,  §  ic  Hence 
we  conchsde,  that,  when  weconfider  natural  bo^ 
dies  in  a  chemical  view,-  we  ought  to  divide  them 
into  two  great  claffes.  The  firft  clafs  isof  fab» 
ftances  fnanimate,  unorganifed,  and  the  principles 
of  which  have  a  degree  of.  fimplicity  which  is 
eflential  to  them :  the/e  are  minerals.  The  other 
dafs  contains  aH  thofe  bodies  which  hot  only  havj9 
bcendiftinaiyorganiied^  but  which  alfocontoin 
an  oily  matter,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  fubftances  which  have  not  made  part  of  animate  ^ 
bodies,  and  wbichr  b^  combining  with  all  the 
other  principles  of  thefe  animate  bodies,  diftin- 
guflhes  thefe  principles  from  thofe  of  minerals  bf 
a  lefs  degree  of  fimplicity.  This  «d  clafs  contains 
vegetables  and  animals,  We  ought  alfo  to  re. 
mark,  that  the  oil  contained  in  v^etable  and  ani^ 
mal  fubftances,  renders  them  fufceptible  of  feri 
mentation,  properly  fo  called,  which  cannot  by 
any  tneans  take  place  in  any  mineral.  Let  us  now 
ei^amine,  if,  by  comparing  the  principles  obtain* 
e&  in  the  decompofitiqn  of  vegetables  wkh  thofe 
obtained  in  the  decoippofitlon  of  anif^als*  we 
can  find  fome  elfential  charader  by  which  thefi^ 
two  kingdoms  may  be  chemically  diftingaifhed, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  we  have  leen  that  both 


may  be  difiinguiihed  from  minerals.    Froih  expe- 
riments we  learn,  that  the  principles  of  vegetables 
differ  evidently  enough  from  thofe  of  animals ; 
Alfoi  i|»  4^qmpoQng  feveril  vegetables   th«i  io  Keqefal  t|ie*ialine  principle  of  ^  fonner 

8««4  w 


Lat.  14-  4<-  ^^ 
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vieacfd,  and  are  trantfdnxMiblriA  gitat  meariue  .fciiiteey«^  in  cwiai  form,  -low,  add  tardcral  b^ 
into  .fixed  alkali  by  incinecitio**  while  the  prioel-  \eoniV  rocM*  t^oo.  149*15;.  W. 
pie  of  the  latter  are  voladle  alkalti,  or  eafihf 
changeable  into  thefe;  that  vegftablea  ave  moeh 
fariher  remored  from  -ptttfiefadion  than  aaiaialir; 
laftly,  that  oils  truly  animal  have  a  cbaraAer  dif- 
jfertnt  from  vegetable  oilt,  and  are  in  general  mott 
attenuated*  or  at  leaft  more  dtfpofed  to  be  a*» 
tenuated  and  volatilifed.  Bntvremuft at the^une 
lime confefsy  that  thefe  dilferenoet  are. not  clear 
and  dtcifive«  like  thofe  betwixt  thefe  two  king- 
doms aod  the  mineral  khigdom-;  for  we  donot 
lind  any  eilcntial  principle,  either  in  aninalaor  in 
vegeubles,  which  is  not  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
other.  In  fome  plants,  chiefly  the  cruciform,,  aa 
much  volatile  alkali,  -at  little  fixed  alkali,  and  aa 
much  difpofition  to  putrefy,  are  found  at  in  aniv 
mal  matters;  and  thence  we  ctfnchidet  that  if 
theie  two  great  daflet  of  natural  bodies  dtfier 
chemically  from  each  other^  this  diflference  pr6r 
ceeds  only  from  the  qnantitier  or  proportions  of 
their. feveral  prin^ples  and  properties,  -and  not 
from  any  thing  difttnd  and  peculiar  (  nor  i«  it 
iimilar  to  the  manner  in  which  both  vegetable  and 
•animal  fubftances  differ  from  minerals,  -  namely^ 
3)y  containing  an  oil,  and  poiffiltiig  a'ferfnratabfe 

3uality«    Belides, '  the  degrees  of  the  chemtod 
ifferences  betwixt  thefe  three  great  clafles  of  na^ 
iural  bodies  are  found  to  (m  the  fame,  in  whato 
ever  mannef  we  confider  .then\  or  oomparp  theA 
together*    See  C\i$M\sTHY,  paffim,  "t" 

Kma^pwaap,  a  parifli  tk  Abrrdefnfliire,  an* 
ciently  called  Ken-Bdary  j%  miles  long  from  NW. 
to  8£.  and  from  a  to  5  broad,  bounded  on  the 
Vf.  by  the  Dereron.    The  furface  is  diverfified 
with  high  and  low  ground8,vand.the  foil  tn^ge^ 
neral  dry  and  gravelly*.  Qf  1 4*3 60  Spots  acres, 
which  the  pariih  contains*  4g4S  are  arable ;  440a 
in  moot  and  pafture ;   i9Jb  under  mofs,  and 
1 1 34  under  wood.  Huibandvy  is  much,  improved. 
The  crops  are  oats,  barley,  grafs,  flax,  turnips, 
and  potatoes.    The  population  in  1793*  by  lilr 
Alex.  SImpfon's  report.to  8ir  J.  SincUfr*  was  2577, 
the  increafe  rince.1^55,  2%si    The  number  of 
horf<9s,«447 ;  il^eep,  1334;  and.  black  cattle,  1792^ 
The  ruins  of  the  C^le  qf  King  EdwarJf  an  an- 
cient  and  ftrong  feat  of  the  pc^erful  £arla  of  Bu* 
ch»n,  are  ftill  viable  pn  the  poft-road  from  Tur^ 
siefftoBanflr.*    ..:    ....... 

(I.)  ♦  KING-FISHER.  »./.  [hak^on.]    A  fpe- 

ciesof bt^»w-    - >   .  ,  ;. 

When  d^w  refrefhing  on  the  pafture  fielda 
The.  moon  beftow«,  Aing-JS/h^i  play  on  ihore. 
.   .   i  '.  May's  fTirgiL 

•^Bitterns,  herons,  fea-gulls,^iv^-^;{/^ri,  and  water 
rats,  are.  greats  enemies  tp(iih.  kfortimtr*.     ,  ....<. 

'    (1.)  KiNG-FlSHER.     SeeALCEDO^     . 

UO  KiNp  jGeorob,  a  fort  .in  £»  Florida. 

(s.)  King  Q£oa9E,a  populous  county  of  Vtr^i 
,  gtnia,  i%  miles  lo|)g»  imd  .i4.broad^  bounded-  on 
the  £t  ami  N.  by  the  Patowmac,  which  divides  \\ 
faom  the  ftate  of  Maryland ;  on  the  S£.  by  Weft* 
moreland  county  \  8.  and  S W.  by  the  Rappahan- 
i^jQck,  .which  fjepj^tes  from  Caroline  county.  It 
contained  3309  citiaens  apd  4154  Haves  in  1795.  ^ 

KiiiG  GEoaoE's  Islands,,  two  iflands  {t  the 
8.  PacifiQ  Ocean,  diicovered  by  Com.  Byron  iu 
I76f«^  The.Iargeft  isabout  9lpague3  « (cijrcymn 


Knco  Gbdxox's  Souhdv  thfe-name  «wen  by 

Captahi  Oook  to.Nodrxa  Sot^nD,  Hie  original 

name»  wliich  ftiil  prevails.    See  Cooxi  N^  lib 

<io;  and  NooTKA.  ' 

King  Geoxoi's  Town,  »  town  of  Yir^mta* 

3  miles  N.  of  ^»OTt*Royak 'I      '      ' 

Kmo  Gsoaoa  THB  IIIo*s  Isxano,  the  nam^ 

giveiibyCapt.Oooktoar<al(«rr.  «€eOTaHXiTl>. 

'    KIKGHAM^  a  viltegefof  England,  ift  Oxford* 

Aire,  nearrGhipping^Nflrtoin.     .    v      '"'':, 

'    (t;)  KINGHORN^^afwirifli  of  f  ifiefliiie,  4  mflen 

long  and  )(  broad*  with  a  fe»^oaa  of  >  wi^em, 

bounded  bjr  the  frith  of  Bortb  on;the:  S.  and  E. 

The  nam#  it  fiippofed  to  be  derived -from*  tlw 

WUKttng  of 'thei(m/^j  AsHr,  Iso  call  Ms  li>iolfoiA 

KMtther.   THfuiface  is naoff  beautifully diveifi^ 

Jied,  with  little  hills  and  level  fpots,  wtkasen'a 

ibats  and  farmers'  houfes^  rick  a«d  nrtde  iandi 

natural  wood,  fur^e^  cm  gums,  and  tMving  ^aa- 

tatkms^iaclofitres^  rivulets*  and'^ere  attl  there 

a  ruin  interfpciifed  j  which  altogether  ftm^a  moft 

pidurefque  (bene. ;  The. foil  it  exceHeoW  »being 

moftly  a  rich  black  earthr  upon  a  mllex  rock. 

The  population  in  f  79S»*  ftated  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Uiber,'  in  his  report  to  Sir  J*  Sinclair,  was  1768 : 

decreafe  fince  J755»  6si ;  number  of  faor^  ajc% 

and  black cattle^5 1*,. About  half  way  between 

the  harbour  of  the  P^tyicur  and  the  town  of  King^ 

h«9m,  clofe  by  the  ifa*  t4)ene  is  a  b^?hic  rock; 

which  jnerits  thir  attpntiosi  ,^f  nituralifts*^   There 

is  alfp  a-OTinecal  fpring,  «alW  ifi^igbom  Spa,  the 

iivatenv  o^  w'l^ich  'W^e  mMCh^C^ebmted  <<>y  Dr  An> 

derfon,.  phy^cian  to/ChMto  I-  vfht^un[^eia  tyea^ 

fife  on  their  iiaturerindprPP^c***'  f!..    t. 

•  /(».)  KiNCHoan,  aroyal  bprough  in. tht  above 

pViflj^»on  tihcFrfth  of  ybrth„direftly.oppofitc  to 

Lcith.    Heie  is  a  manufedvte  of  thread  ftpcktnpt 

knit'by  women ;  the  wm  being  chiefly  mariners* 

mre' employed  in  coafting  ftnps,  iH  the  fishery,,  or 

the  pafiage^boats,  tO'I-«th*  trom.whidi  the  lowo 

rfKn'nghom.  derives  gitatndvantagc.   . 

.  (i.)  KINGLASSIE,  a  pariih  of  Fifeihtre,  4  mfl« 

long  fro^i  K.  to  «.  and  %  broad»  boundfd  on  the 

N.  by  the.Leven,  xontainiaig  about  6ooe  acree* 

the  aur  is  damp  \  the  furfsoe  |>artly  flat,  partly  a 

regular  afcont;  the -foil  partly  Ught  loav^  partly 

ftrong  clay.  About  Jsoo  acres  are  under  oats  ard 

barley}  lao  under  wheat t  and. 300  under  flax« 

potat^oes,  ^nd  turnips.    The  reft  ia  ia  Mffurage. 

The  poptilation  in  1791,  by  the  |leT»  J.  Reid  s  re- 

port  to  Sir  J.  8inclair»  was  laooi  incrcaIc.aoa 

fince  1755.    .  '■'.••'         .iv 

.  (a.)  KiNCLAssii,  a  village  in  the  above  psrifli, 

containing  £50  inhabitants  in  1791.   ,      .       •      . 

,  •  KINGUKE.    \  a^.  [fmnn  4»iy.]  i.  Royal; 

(1.)  •  KlWGJLY.5fd»ereign;  monarchical^. 

Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery,  ■ 
0'»r?rance,apd  all  ber.almoftiif^  dukedoms, 
f  ,  •  \      .  .  $hakefftarc. 

Vet  this  place 

Had  been  thy  Mn^y  feat,  and  here  thy  race, 

t rom.  all  the  ends  of  peopled  eartht  i»ad  come 

To  iwerence  thee.  Vrydties  StatirflwwmtM* 

—In  Spatta,  a  khigh  government,  though  the  peo, 

pie  were  perfedly  tree,  the  adminifttatkHi  was  m 

the  two  kiuga.Md  thcepbori..  5wi^*-r-Thccit^ 


•Itin^tj!  eithci>|olioA9-<itben  from  a  netrtionlyf  i«hr 

to  a  king. —  •'     •   ** /A  \i  t, -.. »   .. ;         J 

.rWttf  ICaft  diov  with  thfi  ;wic 


^ 


E^i^m 


:  JQNOSGljftitRj^a  pleaftot  toim  olHiBipftli^ 
ion  the  OsfofdtJroadfrooi  Baftoftfofce;  56ioRet 
from  LoodoBy  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Saxon  iuagi* 
Itlftii|;n«riDet«*idt«oiati«.  .  . 
.  .i9^)iKtma^4  CtovxTYt: s|:fifnuit)r  of  Ireland^  It 
the  province  of  Leinfter,  fo  named  from  K.  Fl^i^ 
la loatbibmeliKfsr and- Itav^ft  the Jdnsfr conch   df  StpBm^  biiftnnd  tb ^.Mary^ I. .  .^la  is  bouoded 


,   i(liW3rtdi^fe'tqfa"Comm«n/4arniirheHf   4k6oj^. 
Then  (halt  thou  give  me  witfrth^ioi^'hanA 
'  *  ;wfcit  hklband  ift  ttiy  pOfrer*I>  wii^  cummand. 

^  Ndbtrpaifgiift:  inagBtficen^^^^iiB^ vai^nbt  bom 
to  itve  a  fub|e^tfVf  lfiK:h  adion  of !hi»  hearing  in  it 
tn^eftf  ^fulfil  kJkkfffytniMwmaA^^fasA  k  kmgly 
snagnificencct  fuch  a  kingly  heart  .fa^enterprizel. 


oo.tbe  N.  bfr  Weft  Mcdth  ^  on  the  £•  by  Kildaret 
oa  the  S«  by 'Tip^ary  an^  i2ueen'«  cpuntT»  fh)mL 
which  it  \9  divided  by  thr  Barrow;  and  Dy  pait 
of  •jrippciary  ndOalway  on  the  W*  lip<pm  nr bioh 
jt  irHqtamted  by  tbeShaonen.    Jt  ia  a  fine  fruits 
fill  country^ .eMtaiainff  »5tiflo  irifli  plantatiot 
aoret)  56r:pariffae8,  it  MionieB|  ftnd  a  bofongha. 
It  ia  idxrat-yS  milea  long,  and  kioki^  to  30  hmd^ 
/>r-..   .,,^  -    The  chief  t0W9  is  J^i<ipftO¥rn«* 
aiD^far  better  bom  thto  it  the  Ictiigi      '        -  (a.)  KdiO'p.Couif  ry,  a  ieftii^^  and  htcU  cuiti* 
Morelifae  ifkingi-viore  HngfyToa my  thoDghta.    yatcd.county  <f  New  ¥orh«  00  the.  W.  end  of 
..  y   , .;      .,,,,,      ,....     4   '  Sbakij^ank    Long- :iQaia«}*r/b6viidad  on  the  £.  by  Queen'f 
(s.>  #  KSxocT.  ofehf.    .With  an  nrofeoayalty  I    Conatyf  N^'by'New  Bfork  copnty^  W.  by  Hud- 


with  a  fupcfior  difmty>^ 

;  Adambowfd:lows  jie,lf«^^.from.htailate 
JncSnVl  aiotl    .  MUto^jri^^  Lo/L 

t  •LowibowZd  lh6)Teft»  be»  imgi^  did  l>ut  fio<^ 

KINGOIDKU^*  iOofiicp  i.  e«  4hr  town « be- 
tween the  cmineiiceiE}^  hilly  >pariir#f'Forfaffffaire^ 
7  railealoop  fmni'^vto  S.8nif^ijbffaad.'f*ll)e 
m  IB  tokl QKiid^  fharpi^but  iahibrioitf;^  the' foil 
chiefly  a  ridyiblac^  ^tooold.  ^  paU:>a0Marley  tut 
the  chief  pi!dduce9'7i^heat^  t«ini^iW^|M»tatbeay 
cloter»  and  rye-gaafa^'aie^alib  cujiiwucd^wkh 
fttcdefa;  The'^nonbe^'of  aiab^  ACI»a  ia.jihbat 
350b.  >TfaepapjBlation»^779^  by.theitev^J.  Bar 
denachfa  rdpOTttoriSii  X  fiijkclaic^  ¥M  Sooi  'dei 
crcafc  x8o-6iceBflP55;s#th:    .u  ;  ..-'..-( 

<  CINOf([OAD^a.nMuiinBrtftol  channel*  whence 
the  Briitol  ibipa  tah^  tbeiv  departittr»^  aa:  thtf  JLoq* 
don  nellHasdo  fi^oto  'Gra? efend*  ,.•').  ^^ .  »H 

.'  Knro^^AsR. ->  See  A-SH  RaLOJU. .  ..:'.>■;..        i 

(i.)  Ki]ioaaAftiia»a  pariihf«]f  Fifiefliin,  neaalr  • 
iquare  of  4  milea  .evtory  way. .  The  foil  ia  *  partly 
light  atad  iandy^pHtry  <ic0p. black  .clay*.  The  po-» 
piolalio»iii«iyMt^atcd^by  the  Key.  J^Beatfeo^  in 
hia  TepoEt  t»<Bift  ^.  Sinclair^  if  aa  807 :  ^iecreafe  if  49 
fince  7755.  ITUereiaa  chaly,beateipriKgw'  r 
>  (s.)Kiir6«|ilANa,4>iliage  in  t|te  above  papih, 
fi>  nansed^froa^'iita  being  aneienliy  a  Toyal  ftore^ 
hottfe.  It  contnm^dt4^y  inhabitaat8ift^79k,  ^tad 
licB  6  nailea  £.*of  Sr  Andfew'a.  '  -.':  y.^  ^--'^ 

.  Kiiie'a  BswcM.  -  ^Bee  Bbnch,  f -5^    -. 

KiM4«,  Bdo»  br;twocan6nicarbookaoflhe 
Old  Teftamentfttonlaining  the  hiilory  lof  the  kingti 


fon^ariter  and -Hie  Ooean,  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
It  ia  10  onlH  Ipng  and '8  broad;  ia^divided  into  ^ 
tow»fliip05'aod  <!Qpt|Mfied  ^q6$:  citisen%  and  i4i» 

itefe«,m*art5-  *•    -       ■' -         -'' "^ 

(3.)  KtvG'a  CouNTTi  a  county  of  Nora  Scotia^ 
comjineh^dinf  the*Jaa4a  pn  the.SW.  and  S.  (idea 
of  the  Bafin  of .  Minaa.  U  M|  confidarable  fettle- 
IH€nta  oa  the  Ifiibitant,  the  Caoajdv  wd  the  Coro- 
mfUmf^icH  are  navigable  for  about  5  milea  up.- 
'^  (l.>  *  KlNG^SEVH..ii./.rW»^afd  eM]  A 
fcrofiiloua  diftenper*  in  which  the  glanda  are  uU 
cecated/comtMHtly  believed^  to  be  cv^red  by  tho 
touch  of  the  king.r— Sore  eyea*are  fre(|i^ently  4 
ijpeciea  of  <the  kittg^i  rpil,  and  takfrtMHiaginnin^ 
from  vieiotta  hnmpura  toflamuv't^e^mf^a  adnata* 

•  (a.)  KrNjD^'Bm.    ^^JAfWCvni  Me** 

KiHo'a  FEa-aVyin  Ktot^  tbeeommoA^ay  fron 
the  mahr  land  into  the^iOe  of  Sheppcy  fr-wheire  A 
bable>of  about  i4crCathomi  ioiangth)  £aftened  at 
each  cad  acrofa  the  water,  iervea^  jtogettheho^ 
oirtr  byiiand* '  For  the.ntamtenancoof -tbia  ferry« 
and  kee^g  itp  the  highway  leikliog  toit  thr^iigh 
the  marfliea/nr  abbat  .one  mile  in  length,  and  tor 
fttpp6rtiagaiwali.>gainft  theffeai  the  laod^cu- 
piera  ^tac  theln£elyea  y^Mty  ^^^  penny  per  acre  im 
ineih  infltflft  lahdir  and  opt  i>eony  for  every  xo^ 
acrea.of.£dfimaa(h«kddr-  liere  ifo  houfe  for  the 
ibTy4K«pari.-whd  ia  obliged  to  low  all  traveUeio 
Olrtr  £reei.«Fde|Se'oa  thefe  four  daya»  viz.  Palok 
Mcteday*  V^nl'Monday*  St  Jamea^a  day,  and 
9IichaeJii|ai  day,  when  a^horfeman  paya  two-pcnoi^ 
and  a  footman  ooe  peniiy;^  Bot  on.  Sunday  ,^o)r 


of  Ifrael  and  jiidkh  from  tbeheginning  of  ftbe  retgtf  t^itx  \  p.-  ^.v.the  ferryrheep^  dcfiands  6d^  of" 


of  Soloaaon  doatn.ld Ibe Babyioniihcaptinty, for 
the  fpaceof  oear<6ooyrara.  Jt  i4.  .gienerali^  iiijp* 
poiedy  and -ftema.vevy  probable,  thaCtAeie  booki 
were  compofed*  by  £zUy  who  extf adied  them  out 
of  the  publid  itecordr;  .  <»  '  1  - .  .  ^x  I:  *  tj^l 
.  KIKGSBRIDGE,  a  town  of  I>efonihire^-T•x^ 
SBileafTOal:Ix>ttdDn.-  It'ho&a  hat  hour  ibr  bq^ta» 
a  free-fefaoo),  a  mirkct»  a*liir,and  a  bridge  oter 
the  Sateomb  to  Dodbrook.  .  •  .   r^^*  '^ 

KIMOSBURY,ta  TiHage  in  Herta,  N.  of  St  AU 
ban'a,  once  iamo'us  for  a  palace  of  Saxon-  kiaga» 

Kmo'a  Chitbltoii,  a  town  of  Glouceftia^e^ 
I  mile-fir^  Cheltenham.  .  •    .  1  <;t 


eveiy  horieman,  and  id  of  eveiy  i»otman»  whctlvr 
fitatajge^ or  hmd^ocenpiers., '  t  .-': 
'  KING'S  HATFIELD.  Sf^U^^mMh^  5'^ 
,.  *  KINGmilVw./  [from  kwg*l  Rpyalty ;  mo- 
aarchytF»-They-dc§8ned'and  ,propoied*tp  me  th^ 
new-modelling  of  fovcreignty  mid  kmgfl^^  with<<. 
oot  any  peaKty  of  powfry  or  without  any  neceflity 
of  fufa^ion  and  obedience*.  K.  Charies^f^Vle 
know  how  fucceffful  the  Ute  ufurper  waa,  -while 
hia  army  believe^  him  real  in  hia  a?aJ  againft  Aifigm 
jlttpi  but  when  they  found  out  the  impofture* 
apon  hia  afpirtng  to  the  fame  himfelf,  he  waa  pre- 
tetly  defeited  and  oppof^  by  themi  and  nfver 
!._.  ,  able 
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4it)on  of :  tltkt^Hrle  tb^Mcfctha  pafficmatery  tliMed 

King's  IsLAND».tir.f^M]it'itt«ifByiaQ<iaiiifl 
th  the  ^  U  ItinsLnOLf  Uilbj^^  Spam/ihoLbuB 
for  fee  fjeapl  Ahery.     •"  -  • ;  •  r  ♦ 

^*"Km«'8i  KlEt.-tiyBrlSie  piriii  ofOCStTTz;!:,  ife 
IttMM  b«ebu^  it  once^ belonged jfc/tM  Oftonkt.na 

JW.  of'S^  Albaii^s;  fbviii^  fikxat^  royiii  (taidce 
t^taWt  bf  4fhiVy  Nt:  tlie'  nriaCiof  nvMofa  m^Vb  \m 

%bfA4nii<)h^ed  tyy^flcBrT-V^tDfWctoniqfteTL'n  i  i 
•^  'Stmt's  Mtrtit,  an  exteaive  trackiof^mnrod 
ki'Vtfti^rtf  ixMMimg  above  looo^^pffCVfioeallf^ 
iltuated  in  the  parffirof  DaWmnv^bBt^isivtit- 

|)ieo(Me  c'oDfid^i'  Cheoiifelvesvaa  in  ]>e^iliOb  AtkSo 
himtd  frorii  -hbyinil  b«en  IstiilBrMrq^pkrpinty, 
givefi  by  <^ar|e»ll;>aiberth«  i%^ti6n» toCo). 
Borth^kl:,'  Who'^hail  attsoied  IlibpinibtreBeile; 
tntf  UA0#^i^ta^kdotith^faanil9nofHiH<&<  The 
fto|]iUlAtM''«fiUi8idia*i6ivitt  tf^gAnt^hf^Mt 
W.  Well,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sia^if^k^m»%s$ 
IbATs.'  •••'  J'"^  "!•'  ' ''.'.    -^  •  Y  .    "."•:•■  ■  o  'lii  (.r) 

'  KiNO'^^flrviBRyait^vdr  m  KHb^nnyi^Mbodl  " 
'  K!rwoVS»Ai»)<d;4iilhof.F«ittiAire»!«nJth^:W* 
^^c^-tht  >fo|ieft'  (yf  Myth,  &  mtteB^^cf'DvittB.' 
AnOtHl/  •Tlie*>«ltevi>,  Br  Playfatr  ci  Me?gl<  feys, 
f«  itfflieigti^V  afoMil(Md  by  baroHMTibal Jnhafare;* 
Ihent,  ia-lt^^  '^A^albove  tfie  levti  o^9tb6(baiit 
lbW\yjtlfr'tf)atlR*»  { >  -  -'  -  •.-■'.  ">  -J  •  -.  ?  ir  V  ' 
%  'RING^ftO^F,  ^i^ilUge  in;NbrtbbiDptdir^,t 
•  l(iv)K3NGST0]ffyA'toVmof  J»naiea»'featedoii 
the  K.  fide  of  the  bay  of  Poi:t-|^yaK  Ht  %at 
founetecTA  d^^i#hin  ti)^  repeated  defolatic^naby 
Artiqttifk^atidcftA*^'  Mad^dmtfA'itbe  inhabitants 
^oki  F6rt4IQyaK '  t«  eidteodl  MXsAlt  -fton.K.  to 
^  »|)dll^tas<lll4<5l^frlml.E:tQ.W^^o«r  tbe^hir^ 
tbQf.'  'lt<^ntBMM'aSbift''3oe>oJH«tlfe^:bdUrf'iie4 
|f6hnii(^ftndwaf«Hoiillft.  Thebuidlwrlofirbite 
fnhM>it^nf9M€  aboii«'80j6(9  i  «f  Me^ipenpiqvol  ieo«: 
TouH'  ir5c^^  and^  6aV««w^abctet:<xl|«eiflih  .It  itf 
thie  eo^nt^i^  town>  Ai^b^re^'W^afliaMsidi^dicH  m 
Jan.^  A>p7tl?  Jilfyr  Mi»  >0ftQtbir/:akid3lift/3b(fnt  9 
Mtnlgf/t.  It  ir  !a*<^tMt  ^'i^o^.llraaai^nd  i^ 
ihuch  re(c>Hed'W by  meroftants^ted-  flAskAn^^  be* 
S^\}tc  moU'dffR^  flfti^*  emne  todoadaqcMhitqadt 
thehr  cafgbfsThei^;  lijn*.  7*,  3i»'W,**Lw.  ^i4o*K;^ 
'  (s.)  Kisc^r^.'^Uwn'i^  Hd#ad//the  ca^M 
dfKi«g>6oiit!fy«  Loh.f.to.Wr-'U^K^j.s^;!^ 
|l'^8<dthel^1l^'ta1M  i'l^jr-.T«4v*i^  *•-'  *  ^  ^ 
'X^O  KriiH)%¥oW,.'<i  t«w]i .of  DeitnMnt  ^mtief- 

(4.)  KiNGsTOVi,  a  town  of  Mivryfewi^in  l^di 
vbdteeiAff;«?r^ft^€'.'rid<^bfiheCftf>pta'nk/  .! 

<f.>  KTi  fi6rfot*?'w^  fowwttlp^f  ihbffadjfcifctt^ 

ill  Ply4h6tft4i  eoU^iy,  3g«it}terSK>dr*fldftoii's  cob^* 

'ta(lAini;<too4'1^itil£iiisriVriry<^'5»  •  t-"  :  "» •«  i'^-        -».^ 

((.}  KivGs>ir^^^«  towfirfblfi  I9f  :Keir  Hanfp*.* 

Aire,  in  Rockin^afb  etlpnt^  H^lbilea'  from  $M4> 

<ker^  containing  9o6r  citiKMa  in  171^.  »  -•  •       * 

(70  Kf  ♦iGs'roit,  ^  toWb  of  Ne^r  Jerfey,  3  milev 
Kfi-.ofPtfnCcloA*  » 

-  («.)  KiirbsTOMyor  B^o^vfy  1  town  of  New 
Tdf  Ie,  in  Ulftcfr  cottnty*  bti  the^  W.  I»ank  of  Hod* 
fonV  river,  6  miles  W.  of  R^inebeck«    It  was  de- 


teibecaiiiMerebinHMianDegMafcpJail;  It  cab. 
tnbedyim thlsfllDwn «nd  tow.nftil^'  j6i9 «iluefi^ 
:«dd  >04if)cv^#  ioi  ij^yj^.  £fcSa.46  itjleirs.^  Al- 
banyy  an^  Z09  of  New  York.  i 

(9.}  KiNG8vlNff>^  tbwff fif'NilGlrritaat  in  Le- 
ffoh'ctVint^,'^  nnlflf:W*.of''NeiK4icr^ 
•"  (xo.)  kiVQmiry  A  towfiaiip:af  Beimfylvaiiiai 
jtm  ininmaqakiiiby.-  *«     -n*.'. ..  -  "  «ir ' 

(««;)  fttir os«^<lNv  m  iqv^ip  fi£.&.CtoifiAari  in 
.Geoc]gd4o\^n  diftria,  loj  m%  N£.  of  Charleftown. 

at  the  <headt  ofiB^bay  do  the;flW.tiltQte.  . 

*.    (15.)  KulGfimoii,  a  tamnlhip^/yaf  .ilVjBhnoiity  u 

Addi^rcouMlty*!-.  .»  ~  .    ..1  .^^      ,. 

(m — 35')  Kingston,  the  name  ctf  »»-Ens)iik 
villagei,>n:tf.oB^in:DdiirtflliTe^  &  ioXjtoucefter. 
Air^  4  in  Hamp0i.:4-in  Semqfeifli>  %  in  SufiTex ; 
andjQf.reath  in  Berks,  Herefordlh.  Kent,  Not- 
^if]Mli^B,8tafiDllinuti^rwi6Ubva^ 

Cs6,)  Kingston  upon.  {i9i|ii|  «}*lo«in  in  the 
fi.ilidid|ricif .  Yorkftir<y.1i73r/miIeB^.6dm  ;LODdon, 
iDoiro^oamnKmly  called  Hull,    iftaa  fitoated  at 
4lhe.coniifai^^tbe  Hptt  4bd.tbdiHtel#r,.Qetr  the 
^faKseviAhere  the  latter  opens  into  the  6erman 
<Mreamo*Iti*es^fd  loillr,  .fh>t'bt  aitfing  Che  banks 
fiiihi^. liuiibtrtihe  t^eiintry  tef  be  laid  imder  wa» 
adrifor.'54iiileiroundw    ToMrdvthejaiiditisdew 
fitild«d:by  9:waU  and  a  ditc^^naitbtfae  farther  for. 
tific|»ioKSdf  vcaftfo,  a  citadd^  andna  tiock-boufe. 
A'dlxSlBiNra^^iqpi  btte,  but  aft^^^^gijeat  expeafe 
kftAiiiAitafliid«3  A  new  ctitlu^  bpen  .lately  made 
tOvUnUbyiWiigtttba^  Theioaro  tsTla)^  aodpo* 
|naoiis,.eiiiimitli9g  ti»ochai«W%;inrecit  meeting 
kdiifei^li  «Me  feiuMf^  dhaiSty  Jfdaoolr^add  inmc 
hofpitals.    Among  the  lattei^ia;one  called iTVivrry 
ibi^«vMMi^to  ibiihtalBnl:a4Wdifltcfl;(dfo« 
menl  botb«>(  iliitl  and  oth^  pttcfea,  tbtt  ^^i^cad^i 
bers  of  its  pprt.    It  n  ^goteirbcd:.firy.  ta  cUter  fare- 
threq  and  fix  afflftaaU;  anti  oat  of  tb«.f«kmer  kie 
cfaoisvaqfliiiSy  t'iir0wairdca8,aad  cattitf  th^yoira 
^  bri^bf^  byiriir:'fiewifdB  ytlwqr<idetar|nikBe  ^quefi 
tiopsbdtwcTftibafkm  ind  iM^ and  other  iea 
mMtemv'lA  handfome  mftrmafy.af^aredad  nith^ 
Opttbe»t^n9ntiTtbeN.'  HenM.a«>«l»  CBCc)iaqge 
and  a  dtf^oq^honfe,.  and  ioaen  tbtf'Hull'fif  ftor.e 
Vtidges  eoodftitrg  of  tn  arcbesbK^A'^Mid  Ibfboiir 
was  thadeoh^e^byRtebacd'lh  -ISbaatawt^^wnst 
daakfibpiufo^  eoiifidenfa^.  intend*  traflSc  of  any 
port  in  the  N.  of  Eoghimirbiit  a  fbreigatnde  h* 
perior  to  an^yn  the:kingdaift,f]OBepttegtbe  ports 
of:£dni»bni;;BriiMy'  Livarpoa^  juid  Yamoutb. 
Bf  .mea^^ttf  fthe.  many^.targrnmsctfait  fall  into^ 
tfa«  Utibtteiv  it  trades  1  to  aiib^ft  mvtrj  pait  of 
YorkiMre^aa^well  asto  Liaooloftiae,  Kottm^ham- 
ih|ta,^tfaiimttiiye^  Derbyiliin^tand  Cbelhire;  the 
eommoditlflslaf  Which  coDntiea«iebrau|;h  thither^ 
and  icxpaAodiLto  HoQaryi,  :HanAbiicgl%  iFrance, 
Spain,  the  Baltic,  and  other  parte  o^  inhpe.    la 
retara^faf.tiwie,  are  imponcd.iteo;.appper,  benipr 
flaKpdaavls^Jidffia  linen  and  yani|'  bditdsa  wine, 
oil^  fruity  dnd  otbef  artkloai'  ^c(i  quantities  of 
com  are  alfo  brought  faitkrr  bf  the  nangable  ri* 
verSyJfiiat  Hull  ntporta  mo^e  af  ibis  commodity 
than  London.    The  tradesof^finH  with  Ix>ndoo, 
pattieuiarty  for  corn,  lead,  ami  butter,  anid-with' 
Holland  and  France,  fn  tinKarof  peaee^ibr  thoie 

commqditiest  as  \veU  aa  for  doth»  kitfeys,  and 

Jt  ...     :^.  .'..  ^    .    .-..     .......     .     ,.^^  . 
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6q  fail,  aod  ia^lifx^  Qi>}9fU  freqv^tly.  *i»  feilltt 
upwards* .  3?he;iiuif9r.  pf  Hjc^I;)ia«  <vo:fwpr<ili 
onegmnby  KifflS:8ii«itiVdJlLth^^therby  Hai9|f 
Vm.  bm;o9ly.^  ifl  VomlieforeJ^te  at « tMiM94 
alfo  3L  caipi^  p»\ntfiOAnGlirM^  SiUM^T  QfJ^n|iii| 

m  tbe  UcQi4^0f,ttie  J^jon^r^  ,  <!*»..     ,,  .  .,::,.. 

(37.}  KiNGSTOM  upoji  «MAM^#.«  jcprpgyrat^ 
town  ip  SiuTr»-'«ntb>:«  inarluit.'QB  Satui;d4f; .;  A 
great  lutioiMil-cpttacU  wa^:ibel4,-berQ  in  J38,  at 
which  £gb^/th^r^f(fc:k|ng:tf  all  ^glaffi,  .wiUl 
hia  ibo  J|tb9lwal&  .wei*e  ^tf^uaod  fev^ral  of 
the  SaKoamooarpha  w,erfr  twowned  k^^t,  -  Jbia 
towD  fent  mfsmbera  to  parliamoario  the  feigni  of 
Edward  IL  and  HL;  but  ceaM  a^Mrd**  i^  c(io«> 
fequeiice  of  a  petition  from  ibc  liOCppratloP  pra|[r 
iag  lo  it^r^h^  from  the  hur^eni  Q.  EUiAbeth 
founded  here  a  free  fchool  %  aod  (he  I^ot  afljz0 
are  c<^oftiu»|^  held  at  tbia  placer  The  wooden 
hridge  ji^vor  Ihie  T^apea  is^  the  moft  a^cieol  on 
that  river  ^oept.X^dQTV; Bridge ;. aod  tHecon- 
poratkw  baycuxerepiij^for  itajTuppoit.  Uiaia  m- 
SW.  of  Loodpo.  JaQW.  o..ia.  W.  Lat,5»,  t^.Jifi 

*  Kingston.  n*/.ifqttasina,\  A.Wu. ^i»/«?ii. 

KINGSWOOft  7  £««iiA  yUJj|gi^».ili.DQrfet- 
(hire,  GUweefterihvUestai :6aiop».'WArwtcUh.ilte 
of  Wightf,  «wl  yoricibw      i     .,-;..       i 

KINO  XE.TQHUNG, »£afD0Q6^jllae€hek>n^ 
ing  to  the  diftriild.^of  Jao-lcheom  a-^Uf  of  Cbioa 
in  the  proYinCft  of  .Kiaag«fi..  .Thia  yil^e,  ia 
wtijcb  are  .CQlle^t«dj^beft.'9r!0Tk»fti  IB  porcelain^ 
J8  as  populous  aa  theitogeft  citie^jof  China.  It  is 
reckooed  to  cootaid  e  nuUiM  of  whahitanra*  who 
confume  mtvf  daf)  more.aha'o  t«n  thoufand  Joads 
of  rice«  it  extendf  a  league  and  a^alf  along  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  .riverj^  Proirifioits  are  deal, 
becaufe /every  thing  (^onfuijied  iabiXOight  from  re^ 
tnoteiplacei;.eVen)Wi;>odt  fo  ne^pefTjiry  for  their 
furnaces,  if  ad«aUy  traofported  fimn^a  dift^^ceof 
too  leagues,  {Notwith^diof  thte  high  prica.of 
provi(ions»  it  n  an.^Cyluoi  Amt  a  great  number  ^f 
poor  famUieSyWiho  could:  not  Cubfitjanyvrhere^elie. 
Children  and  intalidi  fiod  eiDplO)w»cnt«  add  even 
the  blind  gam  .a  livelihood,. by  piaiuiidlog  cdonifs. 
The  river  forms  a  kind  of  harbour  about  3  miles 
in  circumlerence:  two  or  ^hiee  to^%  of  barfci, 
placed  in  a  linep  fometim^.bocder  the  srhole  ex- 
tent of  Ibis  vaft  bafoo* 

(i.> KINGTON,  or  Kynatcv**  a. pvetty  large 
town  la}Hertfpydihioe,^  146.  miles  .from  LoodoD. 
It  is  iituntcdiOo  therirce  Airow»  and  .is  inhabited 
ebifrdy  by  dothierSf  who  drive  a  coofidetable tirade 
in  narrow  ch>th«  It  has  a  charity,  fishoo),  a^mar- 
ket  aod  three  £ura.  ^  The  markeU  lon  WeddeT- 
day  before  EafieT)  Whitfunttde^  and  Chriftmaj^ 
are  fo  confiderable  for  carn»  cattiki  leatiieir,  linen 
and  woolleo  eloti^  and  all  forts  of  pn>vi(ion%  that 
f hey  are  more  like  fain.  mm  ■  .^  1     .t. 

(i — 7i.)KtM6toR,  ^£ngliih  villag^rm.  t  each 
in  DDrieas<2louGefter,^arwick)  aaid^Wtlf (fairest 
•and  a  in  Somerfetihice.".        ••    » 

KbN<3U8SI£*.  [Gar/,  t.  e.  i^.iUmL.tf.  Of  JKr 
Wood,}  a  pariih  .of  IaTemefs^(hire»  BadiSiibch,  uni- 
ted with-that  of  lMCM».ao  miles  long  from  ^T.  to  S« 
and  /learlx  17  ivoailromJ&.v«Co  JK«..  Itscnfifta 


moMyofhaisiilptfeed  t/^p^mnpf^^Uwa^ 
elevated  above  ihe  Tea  level^ .  a!9d  Oirther  fr^rn  fhf 
Qp^tt  in  every  dme^ioo>.  .thaq  ^y  oUier  ^acifh  in 
Sof(«lind.  M  Tbe.»air.i|qM:;  andrf^  the  JSp^y iof 
^rfcfiakfropi  E.  to.  w:.,a«i  ijften  o*wBo)^.y# 
banksy  the  ftagntDt  wafer.  jFeodcra.  the  land  fwam- 
fit»4]tf  eg^i^moxtou^  vaponns.  i.  T^  (oil  is  a  lighk 
loam  mixed  with  fand,  and  in  the4ow  groui>d  wj^i 
ni«<evMUieip(KodMoe  bai1er«>  p^ta*  ggc)  rye ;  bfK  is 
chi^y  .fitted  for  pafl^ire,;  th6'  ^^^P^^  ^^^^  always 
aacert#iiu  It  fe^8.4l>out  7P00  meepf  s^  grea( 
mtf&bei^  of  h)Uck4:attk.....Tbe;popul«^  vbl  t7M» 
i>!r  thelH!yv,Ja;4tiderfanra  iciiQKt  tP  9ir  J;3iopla«i^ 
«^as.j$ig^iAkP)lBafe  lince^vfgySi*'  .Theceiait^ 
(village  inihe  padih»  aod  .it  as  4a  <ulea  from  the 
near^ tojwj)«  ..  ..?ii*  —  ,-  .t'  • 
.  KiiN0  Waugit,  g  ponntgrfif  yicgifiia*  honn4^ 
ed  N£.and£.ihky:^the  MatU|S0ny,jrbich' divides 
Hiri^m  Kmg.  and  Qbeep  X^Attty ;  91  aod.3W. 
^y.^hte-PamiiiHby«  whithtJegAnatea  4t  from  Ne^ 
.KoDl-and  Uanover  couotiel;  aqd  NiW.  by  QuQr 
line.-  vii'iet^y  mtlea-^ni^  tfad.'  15  broad,  and.QOD* 
,tgined  Vk^xf  "cHiseos,  and  51^1  H^vesb.  in  1^5.  ; 
..  (i.)  KINGWOOI^,  a  townlhip  of  New  Jcrfi^ 
in  Hdtitingdoo.oowsty»  5  mHesrbeloW  Aksagdria* 
and  as  SW^of  I^tfon,icoDtgliiing  1304  citiflHia^ 
and  10^. 'ilavea»9Q:j^9J^  ^    *-. ,.    .r  .     « 

'  Ci>.)  KcNC\(/:cido»  axiser  of  }>le9v  jetfeyw  . . 
.  KiWJXB^t  .parilb.  of.  Peithftnock  9*  mt  low 
^om  NW.To.S^.  and  i|.bix»d»  oi|  ^xifiqg  geouiid* 
The  church  itea  75  miles  from  Perth^  tsA  9.  from 
i>uiDkeld..  There  ate  3  lakes,  sviiiohhmre  been 
.partially  drained  for  marl..  Theioil.is  vanousy 
but  fertile».pi»du£iD&  good-  cropaol.  wheal,. bar- 
ley* oat8»  pea£Bi  iiax>  potatoes^-:  tprnips,  clovetw 
4od>  cye^gnds...  The  populaljbiitr  in  Zj^^gv  «aa 
37«f  and  the  inoreafe  4tr-imGftjtMv  '.The.nitm- 
berof  ^Qiies»j«ir^  iheiip,  d|^9..aod'black>cattlet 
5»2. .  Muir-^xila,  &c. abound.; v.  Theteus  a  dnii* 
dic^l  tempie.aiid  an  hndeotJcaitle  in  thepariih  ; 
^nd  a  va&anmber  of  tumuli,  called  the,Harr.Goini7» 
ar.e  to  befeeitin  a  moor»  which  iethovght  to  have 
been  .the  fceoe  of  the^amouaJbalile  between  Agri- 
cola  and  Oalgacus*  «      ..«,..  .    .   i 

iaWLa96t.a  parifii  in  theedmitieaof  Elgmand 
'Foifre8»:  estendiog  in  .a  .Iquare  formi  from  ^to^ 
mileo^ and. coataining  sogi  fo11laio.ft7904.wThe 
decceife.  fiooe.  1755^  ^aa  emigraaioo.  and  «8* 
gcofiiRg  of  £arms#  was  1 77a.  It  derives  dts  -name 
vfrom  iaift9  the,huid  and  i^4%  a  ioek^  aa-  it  lies  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Findhooi.  Tlie  Ibil  is  fier- 
tile,  bearing  rich  crops  of  .all  kinds.-  The  air  ia 
i&acp,^!dry,  and  healthy. 

KINMEN;  a  town  of  China,  in  Jlou-qoaog. 

dO  KCNNAIRB,  a  fietUe  pari(£  of  BerthfiuTV, 

tttendihg  along  *tihe  'fames  of  the  Cm-le  of  Gow- 

Ine,  about-:!)  miles  <b  length  and  a  in  bmadfth*  /It 

ootitaiaed,in  af^  404- inhabitants g  increafe  it 4 

.  fipoe  1755*^0  Ali-Ugdh  ci  grain  aie  tai&d  in  it.  1 

.(d.)  Kiawgatet  a/lviibger  hi  Cbc*  hbovepariib. 
Of  ar  th<  ruin  pf.  ttfe.tmaieat  cafths^  tii  i^btmunL ' 

KINNEFF,  a  pari(h  of  JQiicaidlHagiDret  extend- 
idgTjNiiiltsfal^Bif  the  BeBSietaiidicoatafiiin^  64og 
Ei^iiflr  aciet.'  t/kbowt'giBr^alfeamble;  the%il 
is  pioduaave  ahd^well  cirttivatied.  The  ^popula- 
tiDB'ifr  1790  w^f. 1000  ;^hieFe«a>a4(ii 
:  KiVN£6AI>,atowinilIreiai|drinW.Meaih« 
^.  :yiWftf,I.,  rylg(h^al  thee  county  of  .?oi<ar, 

containing 
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Kenr  Towni|ya^9jd  feat^  on  tbeDni<M^  Lonox^ 
Si»  E.    Lat.  50.  t%.  ji.  , 

KIOGE,  or  KoOEj  a  fea-poit  of  ,9eDmark. 

KIOLEN,  a  town  of  Svpcdkoy  >n  Warmeland. 

KIOPiNG,  a  towi?  of  Swcdeos  in  Waraklaod. 
'  Lor>,  16.  40,  E.    lat.  59.  38-  N.    .  . 

KIOUR,  a  river  of  S.  Wales  u^Pfmbrokefliire. 

KIOW.    SeeKiOF,  N^  i,  Jh  >   - 

(i.)KIPP£N,  a  pariib  of  Sootland,  abo^  9  nu 
bog*  and  from  2  to  4  bro^d  j  one  .)d  of  which  ii^c 
in  Perthih.  and  two  jds  is  Stirliogrh.  The  popu- 
lation, ifi  2793,^  wa^.  1777  ;(  decreafe  at :  number 
of  horiiesj6o )  of  ftieep  aopj  and  ^owr  i6oot 

(a.^KippEN,  [GsLQhceafit  a  cafe»2  a  village  inj 
i]ie  above  pari^,.  pa  shhill,  .cqnt^ifig*  76'ittipiiies 
in  Z79a«    It  ha».^  market  and  5  nirs. 

KIPPiNG,  or  >  Hcnry,.a  learned  German  Lu- 

K'IPPINGIUS,  >  tberan,boraat3oaock;  where,. 
^  after  having  received  the  de^M^^aif  M.  A.  be  wae« 
met  by  &>me  foldiers  who  prefled  him- into  the. 
fcrWce>  .  ThiS)  ba3fvei«rt  difi-Bot'  prevent  his  foU- 
lowing  bis  ftadies.  O^  daywhiie  he  waa  upon 
duty,  hokliaghisimuiket  hi  o^e^ hand  and  Sti^hu's 
'(hebaid  in  the  other,  a  ^w^difb  counfelW  who 
perceived  .him  ivthattattitude,  cami^iQ)  j(p-bim» 
■  entered  into  difcoijHi^  with  liim>  and-tben  takingr 
him  to  his  houfe  made  him  his  librarian,  and  pro-^ 
otaed  ^bimthe  under-rtfiOoiihip  of  the  coHege  of 
Bremen,  where  be  diedj  in  x4(^8*  .  He  ^wrote  many/ 
iKork^inLaiiin ;  the  p^ncipal  of  which  arei  i;'A 
treatifit-on  tbj».an|i$]t^itje$(  o{'the  Rof^n'si,  >  An. 
other  on  the  works  of  Creation.  3.  Seit^raldiiler*. 
tationaonlbe  Old  aiid^}^«T^^fiif»  &c. 

KIPPI$,.ABdrew,  p.p.  F^Hf.^/a»4  i^*  «•  A,  an 
EagUih  bnipgi^pj^  9|idt  ^ifJQPi  born  atl^otting- 
ham,  and  educated  under  Dr  Doddridge  at  North- . 
ampton,  :He  firft  fettled^  assi: mJinitiT'  ^t  Bufton^ 
Llncolnfturey  in.  17411;  theoie  mgiofecl.to  Dock*, 
ing,  Surrey,  in  1^50;  and  in.  1753,  toacongre- 
gatioiv  in  If  rina  VStree^^  Wcftminfter.  He  after- 
wards wrote  in  the  Monthly  R^Uvh  and  ia:aiH- 
other  periodi^ai^4i)iRo^  «alled,ii[^  Ubran^m  wj^x* 
10*1763  be^w4s  c^Qf^9[;plM^og^l  ^utxif  to  the 
Academy  for  e^ijkicating  di (Tenting  miniftert.  In 
Z77.1»  be  pi^bliflied  a  VindicatUn 4>f  tf^  Ffotefiani 
I^ijfinimg^Minifters^  with  regard  t^  their  late  iOppH^- 
eadon  to  parkamentj  which  oaca&onttdan  amieable* 
controverfy. with  dean  Tucker.  In  1777  he  became 
editor  of  a  new  edit,  of; the  Mi^raffifia  fiHtanmiea, 
Fire  yois,  were  publifiied- during  his  life,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  6t>  prepared  before  he  died.  In 
17,83  he  pvblifhed  the  JUfi  ofCapt.  Cook^  in  one 
vol.  4to.  and  aX<>  ofj^  Lmrdner^  prefixed  |p  his 
works.  He  alfo  wrote  the  Hiftor^  of  Knocyiieigi^ 
Ltmrning^  and  l^i^  mGt^at  SritmMtp  sqqt^ined . 
in  the.AV^i;  jlftfi^I  Rt^gij^r ;  w)th  various  oth^ 
tudle,  fermon.s.  Sec.  TIW  uoiverfity  of  £dinburgh 
prefct^ted  hifn  with  the  degree  of  D.D« .  Uisftyle 
itt  pure.    He*  di^4Ti|t'V%ftminfter  in  1 795. 

Ai. )  KIRCII^  iJhwiW«V:rV(;dericK0^3e^-4iiu  a  ce- 
]ehrAted;a(|oo«9^V»  bwn  at.Gube^in  1694*  who . 
^cqfoired.gr#l|t.vqputation  inth^  obfenratdries  of 
Dantzic  and  Berlin.  •  •  • 

X   it.y.J^m^'Q^ilifftj^  father: of: .Ch;4ftias,. and '^ 
MifcyhigtmptiiifA..acq»4yf?dii:Q|iftderable  reputa- 
tii»it>by  tb^r^\^ffinpmK«»l  .obfervatioos.    This  fa- 
tnliff  coriiQfp^Dded  wuljaali  tboiearoed  Societies  of  . 
Hlicope^ j^ind  thef  ]wpfka  are  in  bigb  repute. 
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(».)  KIRCHBERG,  a  to«m  of  fra9ce#  io  the 
^cp,  of  the  Khine  and  Mofetle,  and  late  cpunty  of 
Sponhetqiy  41  miles  W.  of  Mentz*  haiu  ^.  4^« 
£•  of  t^o^   JUt«  49«  5f  •  N. 

(a'-*7.XKiRCHBBftG»  the  mime  of  6  towns  is 
German^  viz.  i  in  Auftrku  11  miles  3.  (dStFoH^ 
^n ;  a  m  ditto,  %  miles  SS£.  of  Pulxeioftorf ;  ^ 
in  Bavaria,  xi  miles  N.  of  Laadfliut ;  4  in  Fian- 
conia,  al  miles  W.  of  Aoipach;  5  in  Maifaa 
DietBf  5  miles  $£«  of  Diets ;  and  6  iii  Upper  Sax- 
onyt  6  mf Us  S.  of  Zwickham* 

KIRCHEIM,  or  Kikcmeim  Polahd*  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  departi^ient  of  Mont  Tonoere* 
and  late  principality^  of  WeUburgh ;  x6  m.-W.  of 
Worms,  and'  a&  NW.  of  Maobeim*  Loa*  25 .  55  • 
£.  Ferro.    Lat.  49-39-N- 

(r.)  KIRCH£R9  Athanafitxs»  a^^otfs  pbilofo- 
pher  and'  matbematiciaD*  bom  atfuVie  in  a 601. 
lAi^sSbe  entered,  into  the  Cbdetf  of  the  Jeiuits* 
apd  V^^ght  philofopby,  mathematics,  the  Hcbnew 
and  Sytiac  languagesy^in  theuniverfity  ofr  WurtC> 
b«rg^  with  gieat  applaufe  tiU  163  x.  He  went  to 
France  oh  acoount>of  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  Swedes  in  Franconia,  and  lived  fome  time  at 
Avignon.  He  was  afterwards  caHed  to  Home, 
where  he  taught  m'athematioi  in  the  Roman  coU 
lege,  coUeded  a  rich  cabiaet  of  machines  and  an- 
tiquities, and  died  in  i68o.-^Tbe  quantity  of  his 
worki  is  imnrtenfey  amounting  to  %%  vols.  folio»  z  x 
iQiqilftfto*  and  J  in  Syo;  enough  to  employ  a  man 
for  a  great  Piirt  of  his  life  even  to  tranficribe  them. 
Moft  of  them,  aiie  rather,  curiotts  than  ufefiil;  but 
they  difplay  uncomn^o^  genius  and  de^  enidi- 
tibn.  The  principal,  are,  x.  Prxlufiones  magn^^ 
tica,  %,  Primitive  gmomonicdt  catoptrics*  j«  jirx 
nu^ffur\lHa*  et  mAr^r.  4.  Mufurgia  tmroerfuHx^ 
if  Obelifnu  Pamphiiius,  6.  Oedipus  J^gyptiacus^  ^ 
vohuoeSf  folio.  7.  Itimramtmextaticum.  8. 0- 
beli/cw  JEgyptiamu^  in  4  volumes*  folio*  9;. 
Mundus  fubterraneui*     lo.  China  iUu^rata, 

(a.)KiftCHBi^  Coqrad,  a  learped.Germaa,  who 
publiAied  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Concordance  of 
the'dld  TeOament ;  v^th  the  Hebrew  vvords  ar- 
rangQdalpbabetically,and  the  correfpemliBg  Greek 
under  them  \  in  i6oa. 

KIRCHMAN,  John»  an  eminent  Gennao  di- 
vine, bora  at  Lubec  in  X575.  He  ftttdied  in  feve- 
ral  places  of  Germany  \  in  x6os  was  made  pro- 
felTor  of  poetry  at  Roftock,  and  in  16 13  redor  of- 
the  univertity  at  Lubec.  He  exerci^  this  laft 
employment  with  extraordinary  application  da- 
ring the  reft  of  bis  life^  and  died  in  x643-  Ha 
wrote  ieveral  works ;  the  moft  efteemed  of  whicli 
are,  r.  J^  fimeribut  RMnanorwm*  %.  Di  cutamth^ 
libtp JtnuuitiTiio 

KIRCHMAY£R,  John  Oafper,  a  learned  pro* 
feflbr  at  Wittemberg,  born  in  1635.  He  pubi-lh-^ 
ed  Commentarira,  on  Tacitus  and  Cornelius  Nr^ 
pp«^  with feveraVoFigipf  I, works.  He  died  in  1700. 
IC^lCHP^ke/Xour.. towns  of  Germany:  viz^ 
3  in  Aaiftsia^  an4,  \  in  B^Maria.. 

iQRIAX'HA^Ii^^  in  ancient  gpBography,  one  oC 

the  towns  l^uiit'by  the  JUjabeoites-;  reckoned  to 

the  tribe; of  ,R^t4>ep  (sl^yita,  xiii.)»  i«  miies  W    of 

Midab^.  If  wast^^ .ancient  re^ence'of  the£MiBf  &• 

KiR;^A;iRH.AMAf»,  SeerHsBRi^m  K^  i. 

^  Kikihth^Baaw  qriC^a^'if^if  or 

. j^ifi|ATi$-^£^a;M,  4f.e<.;Ar. W/si  ^yf-4i6e  ^afoods  ,• 

...  kAf  I  '      *citr 


%  I  ^ 
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acity  oftheGibeoniteSyli^i^l^ifigtothe  tribe  df  -hsa^free  fefaool  well  endowed/witi  tliree  pre* 


Judahy  9  miles  from  iBKft*  ia  th^  road  to^Diel. 
polis.  It  was  alfo  caHed- ^Afi^*  (7^tMi.)  -The 
arky  aAer  it«  recofvery  Arom  the  Phtliftiiiea,  ftood 
for  jbrne'tiQEiein  thi6ctty»    {t  Sam.  f\i.) 

•  K!RK*.ji./.l<yr«sf»  Sax.  »w*w».]  Aaold  wbt^ 
/or  a  churchy  yet  retained^n  Gotland.-— 
Home  they  baften  the  {>o(U  to  dight,     • 
And  all  the  Airk  piHart  ere  day-)rght»     9t^^' 
There  is  a  church  aa?weU  as  htkoi  Scots.  , 

«—Wbat  one  party  thoaght  to  rivet  by  the  Sedts^ 
that  the  oU^H:oBtemns,  d^fing  the  Jd^k  ^overa- 
ment  and  difcipiine  of  the  4cf3X%,  King  Charles. 

(z.)KIR£AtJ[>Y9a  pariAi  of  Scotland,  in  Fifst- 
ihtrey  arhich  eatebds'only  about  ^  miles  in  fength 
and  %  to  breadth.  It  contained  2673  fouUin  ii^iif 
and  had  Increafed  377  firtce  1755 


fentations  to  Chrift's  CQllege,  Cambridge-  It  has 
>a  large  church,  and  a  goboftone  bcidge  of  3  arches 
«OTerthe  Lon.  Frooi  its  church -yacd  and  the  banks 
•of  theTiver,  there  is  a  ycry  fine  profpeft  of  the 
itibunt^ins  at  a  vaft  diftance,  as  well  as  of  the 
£ourfe  of  the  Lon,  which  aboun^is  with  falmoh^ 
trouts^  &c.  and  prpvifions  of  a!l  Arts  are  cheap,' 

■      (sS.}KlllCfiY  STEVlNyOrSTtPHSN'sCKURCH, 

-a^owil  of  Welhnorelatttl,  %s  7  miles  from  London, 
on  the  Eden,,  near. Sedbergh  aYid  Afgarth.  The 
|:bvrch  is  a  targe  building  With  a  Ipfty  tower;  in 
.'It  are  Itveral  old  monuments.  U  has  a  fair  and 
market,  with  a  good  free  fchool,  and  is  noted  for 
it8  manufadory  ,of  yam  ftockingi, 

(s3:)KiRKBY  Th  ORE,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland, 

alfo  on  the  Eden,  *NW.  of  Appleby,  ^(^^  miles 

^^^  -from  London.    Below  it  are  the  taft  ruins  of  an 

(s.yKiaVAlDY,  a  royal  bur^b,  of  cotfTidera^l^   Ancient  town,  wliere  Roman  coins  and  urns,  con- 

_i-__'. * -u^*   1-.:..- 1-^^'    *t^ii^ing  bones  and  afties,  are  frequently  dug  up. 

The  people  call  it*WHELY-CASTLS:  it  is  300 
7ards  Ipng,  and  X50  broad,  and  has  entrances  on 
Teach  fide,  with  bulwarks  before  them.  The  old 
military' way  ruhs^hrough  it,  called  the  Jlfflf>^.'i 
J^ajf^  becaufe  it  began  at  Maiden^caitle,  in  8tain# 
more,  Ycrkftirt'e,'  N.  riding- 

KIRKCOLM,  a'panfl'  »«  the  county  of  Wigj- 
ton,  in  Scotland.  Thia  parilh  derWes  its*  name 
from  St  Columbus,  and  tontalned  945  infaabhaots. 
in  X791:  increafei'ifo. 

KIRKCONNEL.  a  parifh  in  the  county  of 
7)umfries,  in  Scotland.  It  derives  its  name  rrQiu 
the  fapapus  tutelary  faint,  Connel;  is  from  10  tp 
14  miles  long,  and  from  7  to  8  raHes  broad  ;  and 


conleauence,  as  to  extent,  population,  commerce, 
maDiitomes,  and  ihtppin)^.  |t  estenos  more  th?i» 
a  mile  ni  length,  and  i^  about  3  nfiiles'eaft  from 
Kiogh<)rn  00  the  coaft.  Lon.  3.  o.  W.  Lat.  56.  f^ 
}^.  The  name  is  fap{>pfed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Culdecs,  or  Gfde'h  as'^hey  are  called  in  the  '0I4 
charters.  The  town  extends  along  the  fea>lhore, 
confifting  of  One  toftg  ftrcet,  and  a  few  taties  of 
fmall  extent  opening  on  each  fide  oif  it  .''.There 
are  fWHiV30  to  40  fquare^rigged  vefiels  bdonging 
to  this  port,  which  are  employed  not'  only  as 
coaftera,  but  the  larg^ft  6f  them  fail  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, Baltic,  Weft  Todies,  and  America. 
Kirkaldy  <!ontains  about  S300  inhabitants,  haying 
increafed  greatly  fince  1755.    The  relative  confe* 


quence  of  this  bureh  may  be  judged  of  from  this   'Contained  about  ttoo  fouls  in  1 793  i  increa^,  ior> 


circumftance,  in  all  pubilc^  aflbflments  it  is  rated 
as  the  6th  burgh  of  ScotUnd,  apd  one  4Qth  of  the 
whole  fttpplles  levied'  from  It.  The  principal  ma- 
pufa&nres  of  Kirkaldy  are  cottons,  linens,  checks^ 
tieks,    leather,   cotton-fpinning,    &c.     Kirkaldy 


(i.)  KIRKCUDBRIGHT;  a  county  of  Scot, 
land,  which  makes  a  confidlerable,  part  of  Gallo- 
way, of  which  the  earls  of  Nithifdale  were  here- 
ditary ftewards.  The  face  of  the  countrv  exhi- 
bits the  appearance  of  one  continued  lieath,  pro- 


joins  with  the  neighbouring  burghs  of  Dyfart,    ducing  nothii^  but  pa^ure  for  ibeep.  and  (mall 

T^r__L —    __j  « :n-_j    ._i*_-.j.- "bTack  cstttc,  which  are  generally  ifold  in  EugUind  J 

yet'thefe  duflcy  moors  are  intetfcded  with  plea- 
sant valleys,  and  adorned  with  a  great  numb^  of 
caftles  belonging  to  private  gentlemen,  every  houie 
being  fiirroundcd  with  an  agreeable  plantation* 
It  is  watered  by  the  .Dee*,  which,  taking  its  rife 
from  the  mountains  near  Carrick,  runs  through  ^ 
tra^  of  land  about  70  miles  in  lengtbji  and  enter* 
ing  the  Irifli  fea,  forms  the  harbour  of  Kirkcud* 
bright.  . 

'(ft.)  Kirkcudbright,' a  parifh  ip  thi^  above 
diunty,  N^  i .    I^  probably  derives  its  name  froni 


KinghoTD,  and  Qumtifland,  hi  fending  a'repre* 
fonUtive  to  the  Imperial  parliament.  It-mav  not 
be  imphiper  to  add,  that  Kirkaldy  has  produced 
£>roe  of  the  moft  eminent  Scotfmen  of  the  laft 
century,  viz.  MrOfwald  of  Dunoikeer,I>r  Adam 
Smith,  author  of  X^  WcaUh  of  Nationsf  and  Dr 
John  Dryfdkle. 

Kf RKAKDERS,  a  town  of  Cumberlaad.  00 
the  Eflc,  NW.  of  Cariifle.  ^ 

KIRKANDR^WS,  a  town  of  CumbeHahd,  on 
the  Eden,  4  miles  from' Cariifle. 

(i.)  KIRKBEAK,  a  parift  in  the  county '6? 
Kirkcudbright,  in  Seotland.  It  is  fituatei  in  the 
SE.  comer  of  GaHoway,  in  Lat.  5*4**  ^^.  It  ei?- 
tends  ^bout  3^  miles  in  length,  and  3  m  breadth^ 
and  contained  660  i^lils  in  1793 :  increafe,  131. 

(ft.)  KiaxBtiM,  a  vinagein  the  above  pariYh; 
fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Caerbentortgum. 

KIRKB03T,  an  iOe  on  t^e  W.  coaft  of  N.  Uil!, 

(i — xo.)  KIf(KBY,  the  name  of  ao  Englifti  vfl- 
lages ;  ^z.  of  6n6 each  inChefhire,' Cumberland; 
Bflex,  Horthamptonftire,  and  Notfinghamfhire : 
of  two  in  Lancaihire,  fbt^r  in  Ltncolnihire,  ana 
Btnf  in  Tprklfaire,  varioufly  diftinguifhed. 

(at.)  Kt^'KBy  LonsdalEi  a  lacge  town  of  Weft* 
noreiand,  1153  °>^*  itotn  London  |  with  a  woolU 
p  manufadory,  and  a  ipaiket  on  Tvelday.    It 


St'Cuthbert.'  It  contained  1*95  fouls  in  179*  :  in- 
creafe, 784.  h  extends  about  ^  miles  in  length, 
^rtd  from  3  to  4  in  brpiidth.  The  climate  is  heal- 
thy ;  the  foil  well  cultivated  andpcod^dtiv^ ;  ap() 
the  nfheries  produce  above  400I.  per  annum. 

(3.)  lCutKCUDBai(HfT,  a  royal  burgh  in  .the 
above  parifh.  This  place,  whichlies  lox  nulcs  SVy* 
irotn  Edinburgh,  contained  1641  inhabitants  iu 
1^91.  It  is  a  neat,  clean,  well  regulated  b^urgh; 
l)  formerly  had  an  extenfive  trade,  which  fmug^ 
gling  has  proved  the  ruin  of.  There  are  %%  brigs 
nnd  floops  belonging  to  this  port  \  and  it  has  a  har* 
bbur  equal  to  any  on  that  coaft  of  Scotland.  The 
prefent  caftle  is  a  ftrong  rnafl  y  building,  ^Imoft 
entire,  though  built  in  is%\.  The  towo  bwrs  fe- 
Ttta  Tcr4!' 


K    I    B.  <   ;5il6  1). 

veral  Itfong:  quarks  «f  haying  been  at  ope  period   wark«« 

fortified. 

.    KIRKDEN,  a  p'arilh  in  Ac  county  of  Angus^ 

in  Scotland.    It  extends  about  5  miles  in  length 

jind  a  an  breadth;  containing  727  inhabitants  ifi 

X790,  and  1200  acces  o(  good  ground.    These 

is  a  fairreus  ancient  obelifk,  which  ftands  between 

the  Finny  and  LunAn«  in  this  pariAi,  niched  kata^ 

large  ftone,  wHh  fome  imperfed  figures  of  bprfet 

on  it.    Here  aUb  ftands  the  ancient  c^ille  of  Ga|F- 

dyn,  built  in  1568. 

KIRZEEL,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Down. 


He  died  al  Aibbyde  U  Zoudn  inijo- 
.cefteribire»  in  if^gp.ag^  78. 
■.   (t*~r4*^  KiiWCLAiipf  throe  Eptliih  villages;  viz. 
.X.  i^ar  BotheU ;  1.  N£.  of  Penrith,  i^tj^in  Cum^ 
berland :  3.  iiv  Lanpaihirey  liear  Gar^ng. 

KIR]Pu£SS»  a  ioyrprof  yoMhwtt  3  niics  fiom 
Hudderafield,  on  the  folder.  '  .  "^ 

KIRKLINGTONi  three  £ngU(h  villages,    in 
Nottinghap,  Oxford,  and  york-^ires*    • 

(lO  KlfUgLl^TOUJ^,  a  pariih  ip  tbeconnty  of 

{iniithgow ;  about  5^  miles  in  length,  and  3^  in 

breadth,  con^ning*  150^  iiiha)>iun^»  i«  ^793* 

KlRKfLLY,a  tpwn  of  Yorkifaire,  W.of  HulL   ^ncreafe  43  Cipce  1755.-  The  ancient  oame  wa« 

KIjlKGUNZ£ON,apari(h  in  the  ftewartry  of   TentpUIAfw;  the  word  l^io^^  in  Celtic^  figoi- 


Kirkcudbright,  about  5  miles  long  and  3  broad, 
containing  510  fouls  in  1792:  in'creafe  ^x  fipce 
3755..  There  are  three  fampus  old  caAles  in  thia 
pariOi;  viz.  Barclofli,  Corra^fki  and  prumcultraii. 
KIKJCHAM,  a  town  of  I^ancailiire,  %%i  m;le^ 
from  London,  near  the.Ribble,  (^x  miles  horn 
Ihe  Iriih  fca,  in  that  part  of  the  county  called  the 
^ield  lands*    It  has  a  market  and  5  talr^,  and  a 


^es  an  ipclofure  on  the  ru^frof  a  river.  *  AgricuU 
j^ufe  is  ip  A  y«ry  bjgh^ate^  imprpvepiea^  in  this 
jgari(h«^     .  •     .       v       .       -         -  .        *  •*    . 

ti.)  kiRKLisTou)^,, a  village  in  t^  above  piarlfh^ 
4X3nt,aji]iog  ^bout  560:  inihabitintB,  cbiefiy  mecha- 
nics. I 
.    Kl^^^BRECK,  a  parilh  in  the  ftewartiy  of 
j£iV)(cu<)|^r4gh^  in  Scotland*  •  The  name,  vi2«  Kir^ 


iree-fcliool  well  endowcfd.    By  the  late  inland  na-  im  the  krukc^  it  very  defcriptive  of  its  fituatioo? 

vigation,  it  has  a  comniiinicatjon  with  tne  rivera  ^ra^^fignifies  furze,  brapvblc8,thorn8»beatb,ferT)&, 

>$erfey.  Dee,  Kibble,  pufe,  Trent,  |3arwent^  Se-  &c..whif;h  abound  in  it.  ^  It  pqntained  logg  ioha* 

vem,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  4^c,''wh)ch' navi«.  bitaats in  1794:  incfea|«<^3d,|ince  1755'.  It-extend* 

Sation,4ncluding  its  findings,'  extends  above  500  a)>QUt  8  miles  in  leiigtJi,-^d  4  in  breadth, 


miles,  in  the  counties  of  X'incoln,  ^ottinghaip, 
York,  Weftmoreland,  Cheihire,  Warwic^,  Lei- 
cefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  6c c. 

KIRKHILL,  ^  PjM**^  '"  ^^*  county  of  Ihyer- 
nefs, '  coniifting  or  two  united  pari/hes,  called 
Wardlaw  and  !jparnua.  It  extends  about  8  miles 
sn  length,  an.d  from  i  to  3  in  breadth;  and  contain- 
ed 1570  inhabitants  in  1791 :  the  increafe  was  2^9 
fince  1 755.  Thfcrp  are  remains  of  two  Druidical 
temples.    '    '        .  .   •       ^ 

KIRKJNKER,  a  parifh  in  the  county  of  Wig^ 
ton,  abopf  13  miles  jn  length  and  6  in  breadth ; 
containing  X151  inhabipptijn  1791:  the  incrpafc 
^as  36.0  nnce  X755.     '  ■"  1         •; 

(i.)  KtRKJiyfTlLLDCH,  a  pari(h  in  the  cquo. 
ty  gf  punbarton,  in  Scotland.  The  name,  which 
Wyta^tr\y.  ^aerpentUtgthf  is  faid  to  fignify  *«  the 


KIRKMAHOE,  apariAi  in  the  county  of  Dam* 
fri^s,  in  Scotland. .  It  contained  izoo  inhabitants 
in  X79;  ;  anfi  |iad  increaCed  loz  fiiice  1755.  From 
^he  irregularity  pf  its  foi-m,  its  extent  is  not  ealily 
afcertained.  The  houfeof  Saifwinton,  formerly 
oae  of  the  chief  feats  of  the  Cumingt,  now  the 
property  pf  Patrick  Millar,  J^fq.  itaads  in  thi« 
parifh.  ':  ■ '  ■  •  r  .:  ..  . 
i  KtRKMAIDEN,  a.  p^riih  in  the  county  oC 
IVigton,  in  Jtcotland^  It  e^teiftlf  about  ip  miicii 
in  length,  and  a  m  breadth;  and  contained  13 to 
inhabitants  in  1790;  increafe  319,  fince  175 $• 
*  (u)  KIRKMJCHA£L,  a  parifh  ii)  the  county  of 
Perth,,  in  Scotland.  This,  parifh  contains  the 
greater  part  of  $trathardle  and  Gienfbee,  extend* 
ing  abo^t  17  miles  in  l^g(h,'aiid  fvtna  6  to  7  ii» 

-  ^    ,-  ^  ^^ ^ --    -^  -,      -,-^    l^readth.    Jt  contaiped  SaoQ  inhabitants  io  1793: 

^nd  pf  a  promoiilory  of  rifing  ground."    it  is  of    decreafe  489.    Several  o^  the  fcenes  in  Oflian's 


a  tfiaiigular  form,  nowhere  exceeding'  si  mileat 
T^e  number  of  fouls  in  1791  was  1639 ;  in^rpafe 
^43  fince  1J55.  The  great  Roman  wall,  com* 
pionty  called,  Graham's  Dyke,  nms  through  •  the 
^bole  length  of  the  pari(h,  'as- does, the  river  |Cel- 
vih,  and  the  Great  Canal.  ;    '  ■  ^ 

(s.)  Kiji^/WTiLLpcH,.a  voy  ancient  burgh  of 
|3arony,Mn  the  above  parifhi.  It  (^ont^ins  abo^t 
5550  iphjabitanls,  about  -aoo.of  w^om  at«  linen 
and  multih'weaverrf.  Froui  ifs  propinquity  to 
Glafgow  (within  8  miles),  and  other  favourable 
circumftaqces,   Kirkinttlloph    is   a  very  thr lying 


poems  are  laid  jp  this.p^i/h,  which  of  courile  be^ 
comes  with  many  a  \iiid  of  claflic  ground. 

iiJ)  K]RKMiCHAEL,aviltageinthexboveparHh« 
There  ts-a  «^eek]y  market -held  in  this  village,  be- 
ndes  a  great  one  at  Michaelmas,  which  is  reforted  - 
Ip^for  immy  mjleS(found, 

(3.)  KiRKMiCHA/sL,  a  parif^f  1"  the  county  o£ 
putnfries,  in^otjand.  It  es^tenda  about  lo  miles 
iqi  len^h,  and  4  fs  bfeadtti,  and  contained  950 
inhabitants  Jn  1790;  ipfr^afe  56,  fkice  1755. 

(4.}  Kirk  MICHAEL,  a  parifh  in  the.county  of 
Ayr,  extendirig  9  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth. 


place;  'the  population   h^s  iricreafed  near  icoo    It  contained  956  fouJs. in  1 791 :  increafe  »]|6C 


>ithin  tbe  la(J  40  years. 

KIRKISTON,  a  towf^  of  Ireland,  in  Pown. 

(i.),KIRKLAND,  Thomas,  M-D:  ar>iemhient 
phyficiao,l)OrlD  Irf  1 720.  He  was  a  jce^lous  irtquiret 
aftet  medical  fcience,  and  a  fuccefslul  pradtiiionery 
He  was  a  member  .Of  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
at  Edinburgh,  and  pf  the  Medical  Society  it  Lonr 
don.  ■  He.  publifhedi  jIn  Inquiry  into  the  prefeni 
JlaU  of  Medical  Surgfry,  and  Ibme  other  valuable 


(5O 'K< a  i(MiCH&£L,  a  parifh  in  the  county  of 
Dai^;  in  ^eotbind,  fituated  from  30  to  40  miles* 
y^,'  from  Banff,  and  extending  ab9at  10  miles  in 
length  f  :the  breadth  is  very  unequal.  It  contaic- 
tdpin  X794,  no  fewer  than  1^76.  inhabitants^  azid 
yet  had  decreafed  x^  fiace  1755.  Tbe  ancient 
name  of  this  parrfh  was  Stratbavhh  or  ratbery 
Stratift  atbffah  f^om  firatk^  a  dak,  ath,  a  ford, 
and  Fin^  >  the  hero  Fingal.    Here  ftands  the  fa« 
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91009  CAiit«-j9jQtp,^»Qr  ]b^e  Tnoontali^whi<;K  riles 
4050  feet  above  the  \i?f!^\  pi  ttke/fea«  and-produces 
tbofe  ftpoeft  fo  h/gUy.  vaiji^ed  for  their  beauty,  (dif- 
'^ngfiiihed  m>  SQotlapd.by  the  Dame  of  Cair^$rm 
Stcnej>  TIm  oif^mbev  of  Oieep,  in  1 7949  was  7050; 
of  horiev  jpj ;  of  gpats,  310 ;  and  of  black  cattle, 
140a. 

(6.)  KiKKMiCHAEL*  a  paHlb  in  the  counties  of 
Cromarty  and  Rofs.  To  tbif  p^riihy  ;ibou^  x69o» 
M'Qte  added  tbofe  of  Cullicuddpn  and  St  Martin's. 
Jt  lies  on  the  S,  fide  pf  the  Frith  of  Cfom^^, 
and  extends  about  $  miles  in  length,  and  3  m 
'breadth.  AHboygh  a  great  part  of  it  Ije^  quitp 
-wafte,  it  Qontaihedi  in  1792^  ^234^  inhabitants: 
•dccrcafe  237,  fmce  175^.  There  is  a  greajter 
cumber  of  ancient  encampmoits  in  tbi^  than  in 
any  other  parifh  in  iixe  north. ' 

KlRKMJiGH£ Wa  town  and  river  i|i  t^e  IQe  of 
Man.         ""  \     / 

KIRKNEWTON,  a  parifh  of  Mid-Lothian,  to 
"which  that  of  East  Calder  was  annexed  about 
1 75t).  They  are  6  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and 
4  broad.  The  air  ie  pure;  the  furfacc  level,  and 
the  foil  fertile  on  the  N.  but  hilly  and  fil  for  paf- 
ture  on  the  S.  Huibandry  is  much  improved,  and 
all  the  ufual  crops  produced.  The  population, 
in  1793)  was  8ti;  decrraXe  345  fince  1755.  The 
bumber  of  horfes  was  261 ;  jObe^  75  65 ;  and  Uaclc 
'catUe533.         . 

«  ( i.l  KIR^pS.WALP,  a  parifh  in  the  diflria  of 
Carridr,  and  county  of  Air.  It  extends  about  6 
sniles  along  the  fe^-coaft,  ai^  include^abput  x  ik>oo 
acres.  It  contained  1^35  fouls  In  7791 :  increafe 
s  6  7-  There  are  feyeral .  remarkable  old  buildings 
in  thia  parifh,  viz,  Tlve  abbey  of  Croffre^uill,  the 
caftles  of  CiiUeaa,  Thoma(toD,.Tunibernrt  &c. 
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miles  of  Dupfijef*  and  about  3  in  bce^tb^  It  coo^ 
tained  76* fouls  in  x^lqi:  decreafe  13J  fince  1755. 

,  (7.)  KiaifPAT^icfL^uxTA*  a  parifh  in  Dum- 
friesshire, in  Scotland.  Its  form  is  triangular,  ex- 
tending aboiit  ^  miles,  on  each.  fide.    It  contained 

'6x7  fouls  in  X79x:  decreafe  177  fince  17^5. 
KiRR-SAN0AL,a  town  near.j)oncafler,  Yorkfh- 

.     Kirk-Sesmon,  the  4th  and  lowefl  ecclefialtical 

judicatory  in  Scotland.  Each  parifh,  according 
to  its  extent,  is  divided  intdfeyeral  particular  dif- 

.tri^s;  every  one  of  which  has  its  own  elder  and 
deacon  to  oyerfee  it.  A  cpnfiftofy  of  iht  minif- 
tert,  elders,  arid  deacons  of  a  parifh,  form  a  kirk- 

eIibn.^Thefe  meet  once  a  week,  the  minifler 
ing  their  moderator,  but  without  a  negative 
voice.  They  regulate  matters  relative  to  public 
worfhip,  elections,  catechifing,  vifitations,  &c. 
They  judge  in  matters  of  lefs  fcandals  but  greatei^ 
a^  aduUery4  jure  left  to  the  ^reibyterjr ;  and  in  all 
cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  prelbyterr. 
Kirk-fefBons  have  likcwife  the  care  of  the  poors 
funds,  and  in  general  manage  them  greatly  to  the 
iatisfadlion  of  the  people. 

KXRKSOP,  or  Kirsop,  a.river  of  Cumberland* 
which  runs  into  tbe  Eden,  near  Burgh-Sands. 
KIRKSTAL,  a  tbwn  of  Yorkfh.  NW.  of  Leed'j. 
KIRKTON,  a  town  of  Xincolofii.  S.  of  Bofton. 
KIRKTOUN,  a  parifli  in  the  county  of.  Rox- 
burgh, in  Scotland.    This  pariib  extends  about 
3  miles  in  length, and  from  x.to  a^in  breadth, and 
contained  34^.  inhabitants  in  1793:  increafe  eu 
The  foil  is  very  poor,  and  little  improved. 

KIRKURO,  a  parifh  in  the  county  of  Peebles, 
in  Scotland.   tIrJf  in  the  Celtic,  fignifies  a  quarter 
or  fourth  part  '^  hence,  at  each  of  the  four  extremi- 
ties of  this  parifh,  we  have  iSritfr^,  Xa4^tfri,  ^if- 
(1.)  I^iR xoswA|<p,  a  thriyin^  villagei^'j^e above    tberurdt  and  Lockuri'  It  ettends  5I  miles  in  length, 
^riih,  containing  about  flo  families^  ''\     .        '  \     and  from  3'  to  a  (n  breadth ;  and  contained  aSS 

(3.)  KiRKOSWALD,  a  town  of  England,  in  Quqa-  jfbuls  in  1.79ft  sdjecreafe  a»  fince  1755. 
berland,  (eated  on  a  hill  Ojear  th^  Bden ;  391  miles  (x.)  KIRKWALL,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  tbe 
K  W.  of  London.  It  had  formal jr  a  cs^le,  which  pr^Lneys.*  St  Ola  ba^  lately  been  joined  to  it,  and 
was  demoli/bed  above  xooyeair»  ago*,  jt  has  a  they  contained  together  9550  inhabitants  in  1791, 
market  and'a  fairs.  Its  church  is  a  very  trrnular  thougji  npt  very  extenfive.  Increafe  561*  fince 
old  building;  and  the  belfrey  is  placed  diftant    I'^SS*    T^^numpcr  of  horfes  was  300,  iheep 

from  the  cburgh  on  the  top  of  an  bill,  that  the    '"  *    t    .     ^-^  «  -  ^ 

found  of  the  bells  maj  be  ipoi^  eafllv  heard  by 
tbe  circumjacent  vnia^es.    JLiOn.  %,  '^i»  W.    Laf  • 

KIRKOWEN,  a  parifh  in  the  coun^v  of  Gal 


1500,  and  Dlack  cattle  400.    See  O^  k n » y. 

(^)  fCf&RWA^L.  a  royal  borough  in  the  above 
pariih,  tfiie  capital  ot  the  Orkneys,  It  is  built 
upon  an  iplet  pi  the  jea,  near  the  middle  of  the 
illaiid  of  P6moha^  baying  a  very  fafe  road  and 
loway,  in  Scotland.  *  It  is  oT  a  triangular  £6rxr^  |iarboi}r  fov  fhipping.  )t  is  governed  by  a  pro- 
extending  about  is  miles  in  length,  aiid  from  ^        "^    *   »  •»•  -    -^      -1     »-  — 

to  7  miles  axe  tbe  mean  bi^adth^  The  population^ 

in  1797,  was  690;  the  decreafe  105,  fykce^ijsi- 

^he  mimber  of  horfes  was  aoo ;  il^eep.  10,000  i 

and  oxtn  1600. 

(I— 30  KIRKPATRIQK.    §ee  K'^lpatricr. 

UO  KiRgPATRiCK-DuRHAM,  a^parifh  in  the 

ftewartry  of  Kirkcodlaight.,  ^t  ,c;xtend8>aboiit  9 

miles  in  length,  and  from  ^  to  4  in  breadtb*    It 

contained  1000.  inhabitants  in  1791:  lncreaie3oi. 

(5.)  Kirrpatrick-Flemino,  a  parii^  In  Doni- 

fries-fhire,  extending  about  6  miles  m  length  and  3 

in  breadth,  and  containing  1541  fouls  in  1793  ;*in- 

creafe  305  fince  1755..    Here  are  the  ruins  ot  the 

caitle  of^Redhalli  famous  in  Scottifh  hiftory. 

(6.)  KiRfCPATtiCK-lRONGRAY,  R  parifh  in  the 


voft,  4  bailies,  and  a  common,  council.  It  was 
formerly  poQeQed  by  the  Korwegians,  who  be- 
flowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Crucoviaca.  From 
kps  lames  III.  of  Scotland  they  obtained  a  new 
charter,  empowerins  them  to  eleft  their  own  ma- 
^iftrates  yearly,  to  hold  boi-ougb  courts,  arreflt, 
imprifoQ,'  mafce  laws  'ai)4  o^didanoes  for  the  right 
government  of  the  town ;  to  ha^ve  a  weekly  mar* 
ket  aind  3  fairs.  I{e  ^fo  gran^d  them  fome  lands 
adjoining  to  the  town,  with  tl&ecuftoms  and  fbore- 
dues,  the  ppwer  of  ^  pit  and  gallows,  and  exempts 
ed  them'  from  the  expenfe  of  fending  commifiion^ 
ers  to  parliament,  ^his  charter  has  been  confirm* 
ed  by  lucceediog  i^onarchs.  At  prefent  Kirkwall 
is  the  feat'  of  juHice,  where  the  Reward,  fheriff, 
and  commifiary,  ^dld  their  feveral  courts  of  jurif- 


ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,,  in  Scotland.    It  ex-    didion :  Here  is  hkewife  a  public  grammar  fchool^ 
l^nds  about  9  miles  iir  length,  reaching  wlihinli    endmed  with  a  competent  ialary  for  the  mafler. 

••  .♦•  '\  ..    ,    1--  *    •  ■    -  '  -•*•   .   v,i  '  ^."  The 


^  I  iR.  i(  &i% 

The  town  conflfts  of  one  narroi^'ftTfe^t  ihHutSL 
mile  iii  length;  the  looftis  are  chiefly  corercd 
with  fl^e.  The  pHncibri  e<fifice8  are'the  caifhe- 
di^M  churc^  and  the  fctfhtop's  palace.  Thef  former, 
cailled  St'  Magyius^  from  Magnus  Hing  of  Norway, 
the  fuppofedfbuijder  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Qo- 
thic  ftnljfture :  the  roof  is  fopported  by  14  pillars 
on  each  fide,  and  the  fpire  is  bulft  upon  4  Urge 
columns.  The  gates  arc  decorated  with  a  kind 
pf'Mofoic  work,  ofred  and  yrhlte -ftoAes  elegaift- 
ly  carved  and  flowered.  By  the  ruins  of  the  kingt's 
cattle  or  citadel,  it  appears  to  .h^vcbeen  aftrong 
and  irately.  iFortrefs.  At  the  N. '  end  of  Che'  tbwn 
there  is  a  fort  of  fortification  built'by  (he'Ehgh'fli 
in  the  time  of  Oliver  CromwelU  '  ft  is  filrrottnded 
vrith  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  mdiirited'witfl'can- 
noh  for  the  defence  of  the  lutrboor.  "Loii.  o.  a^. 
.W.    Lat.  58.  33.N. 

ICIRLAK,  an  iOanrf  in  the  iFrozen  Sea,  of  a  tri- 
angular  form ;  240  railed  in  ciixumfercncc. 
'    KIRLING,  St,  a  town  of  Auftria. 

KIRN,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  belongbig  to 
France,  and  dep.  of  Mont  Tonnere,  and  ci-devant 
county  of  Salm ;  lymiies  MT.  of  Krettt£na<5h9  and 
j«  W.  rif  Meotr.  •  Lon,  44-  5^^-  E.  Fetro.    Lat. 

49. 59. iN.  *         •  •  ,'  ' 

(i»)  i^TORJEMUfR,  ^  commonly  pronounced 
Killtemuirf  a  pafth  in  J(Vngus-fhire,  extending  7 
or  S  miles  in  length '  and  6  in  lireadth ;  and  con- 
taining 435S  Inhabitants  in  ty^i :  inCreafe  949 
tince  I  fss .  The  number  of  horfes  was  ^ao ; '  cf 
fhcep  3100 ;  and  oscen  104 j. 

(1.)  KiRftiEflttni,  a  Duigh  cff  barony,  in  the 
above  pariih,  t)f  coniiderable  antiquity.  It  is 
about  16  mites  from  Dundee,  20  from  Arbroath, 
as  -from  Perth,  and  64  from  Edinburgh.  Situated 
In  a  fertile,  extenft  ve,  and  populous  diftriA;  it  is  the   *grti^  «n  -its  ftock,  is  called  tlie  remtet.    H  gi? 


^  }t   1  41 

only  rea^AVtceotHi,1>ut  alfb  M^e,  Kinfis,  Abes- 
zoa^f  IVbukaits,  and  A^erroe^.  He  Vifited  Spain, 
Itaky^  and  England,  ^A  SiA  not  return  home, 
^H1!  «fter  7  years.^  He  was  cfaolen  by  thefnagii^ 
•trates'^  9reflaw  to  fupertntend'their  college  and 
'fcbools.  A  fit  of 'fieknefs  tukviog  ebfiged  him  to 
refign  that  employment,  he  went  with  his  family 
into  Phiffla.  Here  he  obtained  the  fKeodlhip  of 
^chancellor  Oxenftiem,  wbom^e  iiccompanied  into 
\Sweden ;  whci*  he  was  made  profeflTolr  of  phyfic 
<in  th^  uniYerfity  of  Upfal,  and  phyQcian  to  the 
queen.  Hcdied  in  1640,  It  is  fM  in  h|8  epitapb, 
tbilt'  he  underftoott  16  languages.  He  wrote  many 
works;  amotog  which  are,  i^  Liherfemmitu  Cane- 
iiis  Avietnnai  typh  ArMeiSf  ex  MSS<  tMtus^  et  ad 
tferbtoh  in  t^atinuht  tranjlatusy  in  foKo.  2.  T)e  ivr9 
ufu  et  afiufiiAUdidfue.  3.  Grammatka  ArahicA^ 
'foHo.  4,intie  quatuor  Btumgelijlarumf  ex  anti' 
qtoffimo  eodiee  MS,  Arabico  erttfaf,  in  folio.  5. 
AV<r  in  Evangelium  S.  Mattbxi^'  ex  coilatione  iex' 
tuum  ArMcorwn^  Sjrtacorttm$  JEgyptiac^rtMii  Grjg- 
ecntm^  et  LatsnorUm<,  in  fblio,  &c. 

(f .)  •  JCIRTLE.  «./  [c^rtelf  Sax.]  An  upper 
gannent;  a^fown. —    ■ 

AH  in  a  Mrth  of  dUboloured^fay 

He  clothed  was.  ^airy  Queen. 

—What  ftttff  wilt  thou  have  a  kirtle  of  r  Tbou 
-fliak  have  a  cap  to-morrow.  Sbak. — 

Thy  gowns,  thy  (hoes,  thy  ,bed8  of  rofes. 

Thy  cap,  thy  kirth*  and  thy  poefies.    ^aletgh* 

(2.)  Kirtle  is  likewtfe  tifcd  for  a  lb  ort  jacket  j 
$Yfo  for  a  quantity  of  flax  about  a  hundred  weight. 

K!RT^N,or  KiRXTOH.a  town  of  Lincolnihire, 
t$\  miles frdm  London;  fo  named  from  its  church, 
which  is  magnificent.  It  has  a  market  and  two 
fairs ;  and  is  famous  for  the  pippin,  which,  when 


mart  to  whrch  the  inhabitants  tf  the  neighbouring 
pariibes  chiefly  Tefort.  •  Hence  no-  town  fn' the 
county  has  a  better  weekly  mJn^k^t ;  in-  ttone  bf  it* 
fixe  is  more  trade  carried  on; '  ^ine  carriers^ 
regularly  to  Dundee  twice,  often  thrice  k'fiv^. 
There  ar*two  great  annual  fairs  h^re,-inJUiy-and 
Oftbber.  ThetOwti  contained,  in  1792,41^2  houfes, 
471  families,  ^  i?  weavers,  and  rsti  fouls,  ' 
KfliRWEIIifii^,  a  town  of  OermatjVj  in  the 


t)ame  to  .its  hundreds,  in  which  ur  4  villages  of 

the  fame  iianie. 

'    IflSKEM ANITAS.'  SeeCotitnAtrGtt.N*  2, 3. 
KlSj^OCfH,  a  citadel  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 

«f 'the  tipper  Rhine,  and  bifhopric  of  Spire,  on 

the  E;  bank  of *thc  Rhine:  xx.milcsSE.  of  Spire, 

and  x\  S.  of  Heidelberg. 
K1SMJCH,or)a  populons  and  fertfle  ifland 
KI^MI^H,      5  of  Afia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pcrfn. 


ci-devant  hifhopric  of  Sph^  ?:  now*  included  iH  *W.  ofOrnnlfs  5  ^o  niilef  long  and  5  broad,  famous 

France,  and  dep.  of  Mont  Tonnere  r  4  miles  N.  of  for  its  pearl  finery. 

Landau,  and  12  W.  of  Spire.  '       *  KIdON;  ItissoN,  or  Chisok,  (Judges  iv.  vj 

KlRSCH1^0D,avillageofOeiTiiahy,fq'thelate  ti  fiver  Of  X$a!iiec;  rifing  in  Mount  Tabor,  nin 

county  of  Sa1m,tiow. included  in  Prance,  ^6  th&  ning  by  the  town  df  Nairn,  and  felMng  into  tbc 

department  of  MdnfToiinerej  6  miles  BSE.  of  Mc^Herranean,'  between  Mount  Canhcl  and  Pto- 

Kirn.    Copper  and  agates  are  found  near  it.' '  lemiis.    t^Klf^s  xWii.  40. ' 


RrtlSOTHR,  a  town  of  Turkey/ in  Natom,'«Wl 
capitJ^I'of  a  dMtrlft ;  -sfnciently  a  confidtrart^'city, 
called  Dib^sefirea |'S4  milbs  t^,  xX  Cogni.    * 

(i.)  KIRSTENTOS.  Oeorge,"^  a  leafnrf  t>'^y8- 
cran  aVid  u^atutalKt;  who  Wilk  born  at  Stettin,  and 
died  in  i66d.  lie  wrote  feveral  wctrks  which  are 
efteemed*  '   ■  * 

(p.)  KmiTS^TtJvPeter,  proftfRji'^jfft^cat 
Upfal,  and  phyfician'  extraortHntiry'tb4he  queett 
of  Sweden,  vras  born  at  R-eftawv  ttt  1^77.  He 
ftudied  Gre€*,  »tiatini'  Hebrew,  -  Syriac,  hatural 
philofophy,  anatomy;  botany,  and  other  Icfenpes. 
Being  told  that  a  mart  Could  not  dlfHngnifh  him- 
felf  in  phyfic,  ufdefs  he  underftoodAvicenna,  h'ld 
applied  bnnfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Arabic;  and  not 


KISS. "»./.  [from  the  vat.D    Salute  given  by 
joining  lips.-*- 

'  I  foijnd  not  paffio's  kHJh:  on  her  lips,    Shak. 
tJpoti  m/livid  lips  beftow  a  kifs»        Dryden. 
•♦  T6  Kts's.v.  a.  [eufar^  Wdih  j  xJiw.]    2.  To 
toiich  with  the  Kps.— 

But  who  tho^  ruddy  hps  can  mifs, 
Which  bleflcdttinthemfe^es  do  ii/j?    Siinri. 

He  took 
Tfielnridfc  about  the  neck,  and  kifihtt  Irps.  SIM- 

Their  lips  were  four  iicd  rofes  on  a  Ralk, 
$lxA  in  their  fuipmcr  beauty  ^  V  each  other. 
.  Sindtefpeart^ 

».  To  treat  with  fondnefa,— 

The  hearts  of  princes  ki/s  obedience.     Shak, 
'      ■•■••■-      ^  3,  -To 


X.  t  9        (my        li  I  9 

To tmidi  gently^  aHtbei^oejig)lbo]^r6•,  Their  dialeAt  liawnaaiUK 

When  the  fitreet  wind  did  gentl]r  Ai/s  the  tfte9|    1^.  wtth  ap^  known  lan(;uage»  and  their  hiftor|r 
Aod  tbev  didisakendj^oiie.         ,.  SkaA.    and  bngm  are  unkpow;)..   Th^jr/diftridflt  aa  esu« 

(x.)  *  KISSER.  !!•/  Viromkifi:]  OoietKat^j^    ifteratcd  ix)  ^|ajpr  iRenners  Memoir,  awf,  i.  In- 
(a.)  KisiBRy  in  geography,  a  town  .ot  Afrka,    gufhi^  about  6o  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Mof*. 

dok,  in  the  hi^  mountaina  about  the  Kumbelei 


the  ancient  Co/onia  >(^rai,^aappeart  from  nu^y 
infcriptiooa  ft  ill  to  be  met  with  in  thepUoe^  Here 
if  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very  good  tafte ; 
there  18  alfo  afmail  tenople  of  a  fquare  figure,  with 
fev^eral  inftruments  of  iacrifice  carved  upon  it. 
The  town  Is  (ituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on 
the  dedirity  of  a  hi)i»  abov^  a  large  fertile  plain  ; 
which  it  ftill  called  th^  plain  of  SuASO>  probably 
from  its  ancient  nanie  ^u^as^  ,      * 

KISSItjTGa  by.way  of  lalutatjon,  or.aaa  token  of 
refpc^,  hiaa  been  pradifed  in  all  nations.  ThcRo-  _.  ^_  _  ^         ,^ 

roan  emperors  fainted  their  chief  officers  by  a  kifa.    fmall  diftri^  xm  the  upper  part  of  td^  ArgjiH), 
KifUng  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  was  the uiual  com*    *"  *  '^^      *   --  -*^    ^-*^ 


pliment  jipon  any  promotion  or  happy,  event 
Soldiers  kifled  the-gcneral's  hand  when  he  quitled 
his  office.  The  Romans  affeded  foch  a  degree 
of  delicacy,  that  they  never  embraced  their  wives 
in  the  prefence-of  their  daughters;  yet  what  peo- 
ple ever  plungpd  deeper  in  the  moft  abonynable 
vices  ?  Near  relations  wene  allowed  tp  kifs  their 
female  kindred  on  the  mouth :  but  this  wasidono 
to  diicDver  if  they  ffli^lt  of  wine  i  becaufc;  the  Ro- 
man ladies  fotnetimea  made  too  free  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  kifled  their  maftera 
hand,  who  uied  to  hold  it  out  to  them  for  that 
purpofe.  Kifling  was  a  cuftomary  mode  of  falu*. 
ution  amongft  the  Jews,  f  s  we  may  collet  from 
Judas  approaching  his  mailer  with  a  kifs.  Rela- 
tions  uied  to  kifs  their  kindred  when  df  ing,  and 
when  dead ;  when  dying,  out  of  a  (Irange  opinion, 
that  they  fhould  imbibie  the  departing  foul ;  and. 
when  dead*  by.  way  of  valedi^ory  ceremony. 
They  even  kilted  the  corpfe  after  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  pile,  when  it  had  been  7  or  8  days  dead. 
•  KISSINGCRUST.  »./   [iifing  and  crufi.] 


%,  Endery;  and  j*  Axfir  on.a  low  ridge  between 
the  Sundlha  and  laxai  rivers^' In  their  territcx'ies 
are  the  bot-weils^  4.  Ackinyilrt,  towards  .the  up« 
per  part  oif  the  iSundn\a rand  Kumbelei.  ^Ar* 
dakli,  on  the  RoOini  that  joins  the  Sundiha.  6» 
Wapi,  near  the  Oifetin  village  Tibim,  towards 
(he.fonrce  of  the  Terek.  ;•  AoKuiht»  oii  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  Kumbelei.  8.  Shalkha,  callel  by 
the  Ruffians  Mulci^dn^iyht*  9^  TIhetibep»  on  Uie 
lower  part  of  the  Al-gun  ri^er.  xo.  Atakh^,^jt 
fmall  diikxiSt  pa  the  upper  part  of  td^  Arg^m). .  I'u 
Kulgai  or  Dfhanti,  in  the  high  nmun tarns,  xa-. 
Galgai,  or  HulhaV  a^^ut  the  (puree  of.  the  Afai» 
a  Sundiha  rivulet.  ^3.  Tfiiabrilo,  and  Siiabul*  on 
the  Sundfhal  14.  Tfhinini-Kabul,  on  the  Ro&* 
ni»  a  Sundflaa  rivulet.  15.  Karaboul^,  a  wan- 
dering tribe,'  who  have  their  little  yillagos  about 
the.Gx  uppermoft  rivuli^ts  of  the  Sundma,  par)^ 
cularly  the  Fortan.  i6.  Meefti,  Mere(f{bi,  Ga- 
laflika,  and  Duban,  are  fmall  tribes  on  the  Axai* 
The  Ingulhr,  or  &r(l  of  the  above  tribes^  fubmit> 
ted  to  Rullia  in  1770.  They  arecapable  of  arm- 
ing about  5000  men ;  they  call  themfelves  lagu/kh 
KtfiU  or  Ralba ;  they  live  in  villages  near  eacfi 
other,  containing  about  20  or  30  houfes;  are  dili- 
gent huibandmei^y  and  ricb  in  cattl|e.  j^any  of 
the  villages  have,  a  itone  tower,,  which  ienres,  in 
time  of  waiv  as  a  retreat  to  their  women  and  chil-t 
dren,  and  as  a  magazine  for  their  e^ds.  Thefe 
people  are  ^1  armed,  and  wear  ihields.-^Their  - 
religioti  is  very  fimplc,  but  has  foijie  traces  of 
Chriftianity :  They  believe  in  one  God,,  whonx 
the  cdMpaiUr  but  have  no  faints;  they  celebrate 
Sunday,  not  by  any  religioua  ceremony,  but  by 


Cruft  formed  where  one  locdf  in  the  oven  touchea^   reAing.  from  labour;  they  have  a  fail  in  ijpzingt 


another.— 

Thefe  bak'd  him  ki^ngcrufi^^  and  thofe 
Brought  him  fmall  beer.  Kmg^s  Cookery* 

KISSINGEN,  a  tdwn  of  Franconia,  in  the  bir 
fhopric  of  Wurzburg,  near  fome,medicinal  fprings, 
9  ipiles  NW.  of  Schweinfurt,  and  14  N.  of  Wurz- 
burg. ^Lofti,  97.  46.  E.  Ferro. ,  Lat.  jot  5.  N. 


and  another,  in  iummer^  they  obferve  no.ceremo^ 
nies  either  at  births  or  deaths;  they. allow  of  po^ 
lygamy*  .At  certain  times  a  Iheep  is  killed  by  a. 
perfon  who  feems  to  be  confidered  as  a  kind  ot 
priefk,  as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a.ftate  of  ceUba^ 
cy.  Hia  habitation  ia  in  the  mountains  near  an 
old  (tone  church,  which  is  faid  to  be  adorned  with 


KISTI,  an  Afiatic  nation,  whofe  territories  ex«    various itatues  and  infcriptions*  Under  the  chui'ch 


tend  from  the  higheft  ridge  of  Caucafus,  along  the 
Suod/ba  rivulets*  According  to  Major  Rennel, 
tlli;y  are  bounded  on  the  W»  by  the  Little  Cabar*^ 
da,  on  the  £•  by  the  Tartars  and,Le%uis,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Lefguis  and  Georgians.  He  ima- 
gines theV.may  be  the  people  whom  Qaerber  palls 
Ihe  7Vac/i«g«,  i*  e.  mountaimtrsj  and  to  wttom'^- 
attributes  the  following  cuftom:^**  When  a  ftran-. 
ger  comeff  to  lodge  with  them,  ^ne  of  the  bpit's 
daughters  is  obliged,  to  receive  him,  to  anf^dler 
and  iced  his  horfe,  take  care  of  liis  baggage,  pre^ 
pare  his  dionef,:paft  the  night  with  him»  and  con- 
tinue at  bis  difpo&l  during  his-Aayv  At  hisde-. 
parture,  flte  iaddies  ^s-  horfe  and  pj^ks  up  bisi 
hsagg^tge*  It  would. be  veify  uq^ourtly  to,  refufe^- 
any  of  thefe  ifiarks  of  ho^Uali^y^"  The  ^ifl'er^ 
cnt  tribes  of  this  reftlefs  and  turbulent  nation  are; 
generally  at  varf4B0ib.  with  etich*  otheir«  and  with 


is  a  vault  that  contains  certain  old  books,  wbicb^ 
however,  no  one  ever  attempts  to  approach «  The 
6th,  the  7th,  and  8th  tribesi  which  were  former- 
ly tributary  to  th^  Caxbardean  princes,  fubmittetl 
to  RufTia  in  1770.  The  9th,  Tfhetihen,  is  go^ 
verned  by  it^own>chtefs»  who  are  related  to  the 
Avar-Khan.  This  tribe  is  fo  numerous  and  war« 
like,  and^as  g^ven  (^5;  KufSans  fo  much  itroubky 
tbfit  its  naipi;  U.^if^aliy  given  by  them- to  thf 
whole  kifti  nation,.  The  chief  village  of  Xihetihen| 
lies  on  the  Argun^vabom  15  milos^from  its^noiith. 
Its  other;  principal,  v^l^ges  are  Hadfluaul,.  and 
Tangejent,  both  on  the  Sundlha.  .  - 
jtCl^NA,  or  >  a  x\y^xQi  Hindoftan^  which  ri- 
KISTKAGH  J  ie.A  mi  tihe^xnouptaia  of  .ViQa- 
pour,  on  the  £.  Hde  of  the  Gauts^  ao-  miles  from 
Sattara;  and  croffing  almoft  the  whole  rof  Hin-  • 
doftaBf  from  W.  to  £•  forms  th?  boundary  of  the: 


t  i  *    -       (  fed 

thcaxtf  and  Msinto  the  Bjiy  of  Bengal,  by  fe^ 
Wal  mouths,  between  Mafulipatam,  and  Ntzaiiii-i 
patam,  in  the  drear  of  Guntoor. 
r  KJSTNA-CHEKI,  a  town  and  fort  of  Hindor. 
tan»  in  the  Myfore*  wbichy  in  Odl.  X7S9»  was  at- 
tacked by  the  firitiih  tinder  C6L  Maxwell,  but 
n6t  taken.    See  lNt»u,  $  18.    It  is  54  miles  S£* 


) 


t,  t  t 


of  Bangalore,  and  76  WS  W.  of  Arcot. 

(i.)  *  KIT.  n./.  [kite,  Dutch.]    1.  A  lai^  bot- 

tie.  Skfnficr,    a.  A  fmall  diminutive  Bddle.— ''fii 

,  kept  in  a  ca%:  fitted  to  it,*  almoft  like  a  dancing  maf* 

'  tePs  kit.  Gtvib*j  Mafitwn'.    3.  A  fmall  wooden 

Tcflel,  in  which  NewCaftle  falm6n  is  fent  up  to 

tdwn.  „        ' 

(1.)  Kir,  in  muilc,  (§  r,  def,  1.)  a  fmall  violin, 
of  fach  form'  and  dimenfion  as  to  be  capable  of 
being-  carried' in  a  (afe  or  flieath  In  the  pocket. 
Its  length,  mealbring  frofii  the  extremities,  i^ 
about  li  inches,  and  that  of  the  bow  about  17. 
Sfenall  as  this  ihllrument  is,  its  powers  are  coev- 
tenfive  with  thofe  of  the  violin. 

KITAN  Tartars.    See  ChIka;  §  8. 

(i.)  *  KITCHEN.  »./  [kegin;  Welfli ;  ih^, 
Flemiih  (  eocene,  Sax.  ctdjftc^  French  ;  eucinat  Ita^ 
tian ;  kyjheny  Erfei]  .  The*  room  in  a  houfc  where 
the  provifions  are'cooked.-^Such  by  wh6m  their 
Mitcbens  are  fometimes  ^amended,  ttrill  not  fuffef 
any  fuc^j  ftatute  to  pafs,  5;vii/?r.— Can  ^t  judge  it 
j^  thing  feemly  for  any  man  to  go  about  the  build* 
ing  of  an  houfe  to  the  God  of  heaven,  With  no 
otiber  appearance  than  if  his  end  were  to  rear  up  a 
'  kitcben  or  a  parlour  for  his  own  ufe  ?  Hooi^.— He 
was  takeh.into  fcrvice  in  his  coiirt  to  a  bafe  office 
in  his  khcheni  fo  that  be  turned  a  broach  that 
bad  worn  a  crown.  Bacon,-^ 

No  kiichenj  emulate  the  veftal  fire.         Popft 

(i.)KiTCHC^,' Ar»(y,  is  a  fpace  of  about  16 
Or  18  feet  diameter,  with  a  ditch  furroUnding  it 
three  feet  wide;  the  oppofite  bank  of  which  ferves 


wencb.  Sbttkelpeare^-^VjaMBig  and  boiiifl|g  ^eM 
to  the  JtittbeMveneb*  Swift* 

*  KiTCHENWORK.  «.  /  [hticben  and  «wri.' 
Cookery;  work  done  in  the  kitchen. 

K1TC!HWARA,  a  clear  of  lodoftan,  in  Mahra.# 

(1.)  •  KITE.  «./  Ifyfti,  Saxon ;  mUims.^  i.  A* 
bird  of  pre^  that  ioMs  the  fint^s,  and  fteals  the 
chickens.-^ 

While  kites  and  bustards  prey  at  liberty.  Shakl 
-^Kites  flying  aloft,  (hew  fair  and  dry  weather. 
Bacon, — ^A  leopard  and  a  cat  feem  to  difitr  juft  as 
a  kite  doth  .from  an  eagle:  Grew.  a.  A  name  of 
reproach  denoting  rapacity.'-— 

Detefted  kiu!  thou  lieft.  Sbokl 

3.  A  fi^ttious  bird  made  of  pai^;-^If  he  will 
madly  biim,  or  childiihly  mate  paper  t^s  of  bis 
deeds,,  he  forfeits  his  title  with  his  etidenoe*  Gov. 
bfthe  Tongue.  -   - 

(1.)  Kite,  in  pmithology^   See  Fai,Co,  K^  11. 

*  KiTRsPOOt.  n.f.K  plant.  Amfioortk. 
KIT  KAT  Club,  a  famous  fociety  of  about 

30  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  aflbciated  in  1703* 
and  diftinguiihed  by  their  talents,  patriotiliD,  and 
zealous  attachment  lo  the  revolution  fettlement 
and  fucceffion  of  the  boilfe  of  Hanover,  which 
flourifhed  in  the  reigns  -of  Q.  Anne  and  K.  George 
I.  They  were  fo  named  froill  Ohtt^opher,  or  Kit, 
Katf  a  pafbry  cbok,  near  the  tavern  where jthey 
met,'virho  Ibpplied  them  with  tarts.  Old  Jacob' 
Tonfon  Was  their  bookfeller ;  and  that  £annily  is  in 
poifeffion  of  a  piAure  of  the  original  members  of 
this  club  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The 
defign  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  to  encourage  true 
loyalty  h^f  the  powerfixl  infiuence  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Oarth  diftinguiflied  him> 
felf  by  the  extempore  epigfams  he  made  on  their 
toafts,  which  were  ififcribed  on*  thtk  drinking 
glafn^s. 
KIT'S,  St,  or  Sf  Christopher's,  one  of  the 


as  a  feat  for  the  men  whodrefsthe  vidual8.«-Th6  ^CariSbee  iflands,  in  Afherlca,  lying  NW.  of  Ne- 


kitchens  of  the  flank  companies  are  contiguous  to 
the  outline  of  the  camp;  and  the  intermediate 
fpace  is  generally  dtftributed  equally  fof  the  re- 
maining kitchens. .  As  each  tent  forms  a  mefs,  each 
kitchen  muft  have  as  tnany  tire-places  as  there  are 
tents  in  the  company. 

(j.)KiTCHBN, Public.  SeePuBLic  Kitchem. 

KITCHENG,  a  town  of  Corea. 

(t.)  •  KiTCHENGARDBN,  n./.  [kitcben  and  gdi^ 
den.]  Garden  in  which  efculent  plants  are  produ- 
ced.—Gardens,  if  planted  with  fuch  things  as  are 
^t  for  food,  are  called  kitckmgardens.  Bacfm. — ^A 
Mtehengardcn  is  a  more  pleatant  dght  than  the 
fined  orangery.  SpeQator.  . 

"  (3.) Kitchen  Garden.  See-QARDENtvo,  Sea. 

v,v.  •• 

*  Kitchen M Aid.  «.'/  [/MfrAi^'Mid  mtfiV.]  A 
ittaid  under  the  cookmaid,'  wHoib  buQnefS  is  to 
dean  the  utenfils  of  the  kitchenf 

•KiTCMFNSTtfFFi  fft/fiWfpApffand^tgf.]  The 
fat  of  meat  (cummMo^the.pbt,  or  gathered  oat 
of  tl^e  dripping-paVi.-*- 

As  a  thrifty '^'tnchTrf^'j^es  htthmfiiiff.  Donne. 
•^     III  ftead  of  kittHenftufy  fofhe  cry 

A  :pn(peJ-preachtflg  rtinirtry*  Hudibras* 

*  KitchenAv'ench.  ff./.  \kikhfn  and  *iDenek.\ 
Scullion ;  maid  employed  to  clean  the  tnftruments 
of  cookcry.—Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  htebcih 


vis,  and  about  6d  m.  W.  of  Antigua*  It  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  French  and'Englifh;  bnty 
in  17x3,  it  was  eeded  entirely  to  the  Utter.  In 
Z782,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  reftored  to 
Britain  at  the  peace.  It  is  about  %o  miles  broad, 
and  7  long;  and  has  high  mountains  in  the  middle, 
between  which  are  dreadful  rocks,  horrid  preci- 
pices, and  thick  woods ;  and  in  the  S Wt  part  of 
the  ill  and,  hot.fulphwdus  fprings  at  the  foot  of 
them.  The  air  is  good ;  the  foil  light,  fandy,  ftnd 
fruitful;  but  the  llTand  is  fubjcdt  to  biirricaoes. 
The  produce  is  chlefty  fugar,  cotton,  ginger,  in- 
digo, and  the  tropical  fruits.  Lon.  ^u  3a.  W. 
Lat.  17.  30.  N. 

KITTATINNY,  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanr 
mountains,  ftretching  through  the  N.  of  New  Jer' 
fey  and  Pennfylvannia. 

♦  KITTEN,  If./  Ikatteken,  Dutch,  It  is  pro- 
bible  that  the  true  lingular  \s  kitt  the  diminutive 
of  Mf,  of  which  the  old  plural  was  kitten^  or  jototf 
C9tSf  which  was  in  time  taken  forthefingular,  hke 
diiektn.]  A  yoUng  cat.-^That  a  mare  will  fixmer 
drown  tha^an  horfe,  is  not  experienced ;  nor  is 
the  fame  obferved  in  the  drowning  of  whelps  and 
kittens.  finxw».— It  was  fcratcbed  in  playing  with 
^kitten.  Wifeman."^ 
•   •  Helen  svras  juft  (lipt  inlo  bed{-  - 

Her  eyebrows  on  the  toilet  lay^ 

Away 


K    L    E  ( 

Away^  the  i«ttAr  with  them  fled^   - 

As  rees  bdoagiog  to  her  prey.  Prior. 

*  To  KiTTSN .  V.  ill  [froift  the  noun.]    To  bring 
forth  young  cats« — 

So  it  would  hare  done 

At  the  (ame  feafon,  if  four  nother's  cat 

Had  J^em*di  though  yottrldf  had  n^er  been 

born.    .*  \      .     .'    Sbakejpeare* 

—The  eagle  timbered  upop  the  top.  df  a  high  oak, 

and  the  cat  kittened  in  the  hoUow  trank  of  it. 

KITTERY,  a  town  of<the  United  ftatet»  in  the 


521    }  K    L    U 

appointedhim  dnmp^ion  to  prince  Predcric*Wit- 
liam»  and  to  eat  at  his  table.     In  175  ^»  ^^_^^ 


KITTIM,  or  Chittim,  the  fim  of  JaTan, 
grandfon  of  Japhet»  and  great-grandfoo  of  Noah, 
it  reckoned  the<  progenitor  of  the  dincient  Macb- 

DONIANt. 

KITTIWAKE.    SeeLAftvafN^so. 


bifhopric  of  Wurtbhrg,  on  the  Maine ;  famous 
for  its  monaftery  of  BenediAines»lbnndcd  by  Pe- 
pin^  in  745.  The  people  are  Lutherans.  It  is  zo 
miles  ESE.  of  Wurzburg.  r 

KIU-HOA.    See  PAarH£Ni9M.  ^• 
KIUN-TCH£OU>  the  capital  of  Hainan.  It 
is  feated  on  a  promontory,  and  fliips  often  anchor 


ndminitrt  major  of  Haufen's  regiment  j  which 
being  in  garrifon  at  Lciplic,  he  j>n»^«i/rf  »* 
new  poems.  After  the  battle  of  Rofcach^  the 
king  gave  him,  by  an  order  in  his  own  hand-wn- 
ting,  theinfpcdion  of  the  great  hofpital  eftablijb- 
ed  at  Leipfic.  And  on  this  occjaon  his  huirianit|r 
waa-celebratcd  by  the  fick  and  wounded  of  boUi 
parties,  and  his  difintereftednefs  was  admired  by 
.att..   In  1758,  Prince  Henry  commg  to  LejphQ. 

^ , ^ ,  _  „    Capt.  Kleift  defired  to  fervc  in  his  army,  which 

diOria  of  Maine,  on  the  PiicUaliaa,  4  Aules  S.  of  MU  readily  granted,  and  gave  him  frefli  opportu- 
York.  •  nititt-ofdiftinguifliinghimfclf  under  that  great  of. 

ficer*  He  alfo  ferved  that  prince  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  of  i759t  in  Francoma,  and  in  aU 
theexpedidons:  of  that  army,  tUl  be  was  detach- 
ed  with  the  troops  under  general  de  Fmk  to  jom 
M^n^s^^i^E^.  a^M^^^^.M^  M^  .  .  the  king's  army.  On  the  lath  of  Auguft  was 
KITZINGHBN,  a  town  ofPrahconla,  in  the  .fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Kunerfdorf,  in  whicH 
"       ■      ■  -----  y^  f^„     jj^  ^jg^^  jjjj^  recoveied,  but  the  frac- 

tured bones  having  cut  an  artery,  he  died  next 
day  by  lofs  of  blood,  a^  experiencing  much 
kindnefs  from  the' Ruffian  huflars,  and  equal  b»- 
barityfromtheCoffacs.  Though  the  city  of  Frank- 
ftMt  was  then  in  the  handaof  the  enemy,  they  bu- 

,, J, ^ ried  thU  Pruffian  hero  with  all  military  honours  t 

at  the  bottom  of  its  walls.  Its  jnrifiliaion  extends  .  the  governor,  magiftrates,  proftflbrs,  and  ftudentSp 

' with  many  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  forming  the 

proceffion,  preceded  by  the  funeral  mufic.  Hin 
poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,  arc  elegantly 
printed  in  the  German  tongue,  in  a  vols.  8vo. 

KLEl'TENBERG,  a  town  and  barony  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  5  miles  NW.  of  Nordhaufen. 

KLETTGAU,  a  landgraviate  of  Suabia,  called 
alfo  the  c^ntry  of  Sulz,  at  the  fource  of  the 
Rhine  in  lake  Conftance. 

•  Tit  KLICK.  V.  n.  ifrom  chuA.^  «.  To  make 
a  fmall  flfarp  noife.  %.  In  ScotUnd  it  denotes  ta 
pilfer,  or  (teal  away  fuddenly  with  a  (hatch. 

KLINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  and  county  of  Schwartzburg,  15  m.N. 
ofErfiirt.  .  .   «  ^ 

KLINGNAU,a  town  of  Switzerland,  m  Baden  ; 
9  m.  N.  of  Baden»  and  %%  E.  of  Bafle. 

KUUNO,  or  Clihovo,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Dal- 
matia,  ufed  as  a  depot  of  arms,  and  a  place'  of 
rendezvous  in  time  of  war;  30 miles  ENE.of 
Spalatro.  -  -      .     .    . 

KLOACHNABANE,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in 
Kincardinelhire,  one  of  the  Grampians,  in  the  pa- 
ri(h  of  Strachan.  It  is  a  land-mark  for  (hips,  and 
commands  a  moft  extenfiw  profpeft,  being  760 
feet  above  the  (ea-level. 

KLOBEN,  a  mountain  of  Carinthia. 

KECBTZEN,  a  town  of  Luncburg  Zell. 

KLOKOTZ,  I  two  towns  of  Hungary,  in  Cro- 

KLUCZ,       5  »tia,     . 

ICLUNQERT,  or  Clundbrt,  a  ftnmg  town 
pf  Holland,  in  the  dep.  of  Delft,  and  late  prov.  of 
S.  Holland;  ieated  on  a  canal,  which  runs  from 


over  3  cities  of  the  ad  rank^  and  10  of  the  3d. 

KIUTAGIA,  or  Chiutaoia.  See  Chiutatb. 
.     KIWACZ£»  a  town  ofPolaad,  in  Brzeik. 

KI-YANG,  a  town  of  China,  in  Quang-tong. 

KIZBUHL,  a  town  of  Tbol,  on  the  Acha. 

KLA14«  a  town  of  Hkria. 

KLANO,  or  Clano,  a  town  of  Camiola. 

KLEBURG*  or  Clbkurg,  a  town  and  fort 

.  of  Germany,  in  the  late  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts, 

now  annexed  to  France,  and  included  in  the 

dep.  of  Mont  Tonnere.     It  is  %Z  miles  SSW.  of 

Deux-PoBts. 

KLEIN,  a  town  of  Stiria^  xa  m.  S£.  of  Landf- 
perg*  ♦    • 

KLEINHOVIA,  in  botanyv  a  genus  of  the  de- 
candria- order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of 
plants;  aodjntbenatural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  7th  order,  CoJumnifir^e.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous^  the  petals  5  ;  .the  ne&arium  c^mpanulated 
and  pedunculated,  eootaining  the  ftamina;  the 
capfule  is  inflated. and  fiye^fteded. 

KLEIST,  Edward  Chri(tian  db,  a  celebrated 
German  poet,  and  a  foldier  of  diftinguifhed  bra- 
very, waa  boni  at  ZebHn,  in  Pomerania,  in  1715. 
He  ftudied  at  Gron  in  Poland,  and  afterwards  at 
Dantzick  and  Koning(berg.  Haring  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  preferment  in  the  law,  at  11 
years  of.  age  he  accepted  of  a  poft  in  the  I>ani(h 
army.  He  then  ftudied  all  the  fciences  connefted 
with  military  affairs,  with  the  (ame  affiduity  he 
had  before  ftudied  civil  law.  In  1740*  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Frederic  king  of  Pruffia, 
he  went  to  Berlin,  and  waa  prefented  to  the  king. 


who  made  him  lieutenant  of  bis  brdther  prince .  the  Merwe^  and  forms  the  land  on  which  thin 
Henry's  regiment;  a^id  he  was  in  all  thecampaigfas  town  and  Williamftadt  ftand,  into  an  ifland.  It 
which  diftiqguKhed  the  5  firft  years  of  Frederic's  .  was  formerly  called  Nbuwbetabrt.  It  is  5  milea 
reign,  in  1749  he  was  made  a. captain ;  and  pub- .  ES£.  of  Williamftadt*  and  10  WNW.  of  Bredo. 
lifhed  his  exi:eljent  poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  |^n.  4.  30.  E.  Lat*  51.  39.  N. 
;he  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Roffiaj  the  king  '  iELUSSBORECK,  or  CaBVTinitCi  a  forti* 
Vol.  xa.  Part  11.  *   :T  Uutt  /        fied 


It    N    A  (    5SS    ) 

Jieji  town  ef  ^nefia,  in  Brieg»  wifli  ttAKtt;  ti:  m.    fonder. 


4; 


XiE.  cff  Grottg:aw,  and  t8  of  BrW. 
•'  KMlDOMOUKA,  A  tow^  df  P<iland>  in  Kiof. 
"  •  ^To  KNAB,  V.  «.  {^Happefti  Dutch  5  iiun^, 
5Erft.]  To  bite .— Perhaf>8  lpiK>per4y  to  bite  fome- 
thing  brittle,  that  mak^s  a  uoife  whea-  it  is  bro- 
^  en  I  fo  that  /hfoi*  and  /hwi^  may  be  the  iAwae,-^ 
ad  much  ratbeflie  i^haift^ra^crufts*  without 'fdbv, 
;iH  :tny  own  hole,  than  be  tnlftrtft  of  the  worid 
Skrith  cares.  VEfirange^^An  afe  wifhing^  10  a  hard 
'Ivinter,  for  a  iMe  warbi  Weatlher;  a  mbuttiVsl 
*<jf  frefti  grafs  to  Jbtah  tTpon^    V£/fraitaf.'  '^ 

\  ^To  KNABBLE.  v.  n.  (*fiab.]  To  bite  idlr, 
'or  wantonly ;  to  mbbVej^*  This  word  is  pcriiapB 
%imd  nowhere*  elfe^--Horle«  "WiM  im^ihUe  at  wsA% 
*{ihd  rats  gnaw  iron.  BrovM.  '    " 

'    *  KNACK.  «./.  -[f««j«f^f,  ftiU,  Sat.}     r.  A 
*ll!tk  machine;  a  pretty  contrivance;  a'toy.r-^  - 
.'  When  I  was  yoiic^,  I  was  wool 

To  load  my  fhe  with  htaeis,  Shak^eM^. 

•  That  thou  noitt«rfc  flfalt  feetbts  Juari,  as  ne- 
ver ..,••;•,•..■ 

^    I  tnean  Ihou  flinty  iMe'Il  %ir  ihbt  fron  lacrefs. 

Why,  Sir  a  cetble^  or^  walnut  ftidl,     • 
A  knacky  a  toy,  a  %Hdlr>  a  baby's  cap.    ^Mtih, 

*  ^or  all'thefl^  pfeny  iMatkt  tluit  yo\i  eofflpon* 
^  Alas!  what  are  the^  biicpoema  in  prafe!  DifHb* 
"  .    A  Gom>^  plate,  with  almanacks 

*  £ngrai^*a  upon^  With  other  ^«ri(i.  EvMrai$. 
^^.  A  readraeft;  an  habitttal  facility;  a  lucky  dec- 
ferity.— 

i'ntca<*yoiitte^<iaf*# 
^     Of  eating  o^Bax, 
And  out  of  their  note 

Draw  ribbands  and  pdfies.  JS^  lohnf.  Off. 
—The  /{«ifi  of  fall  andlbofe  pafle^-with  fooUih 
people  for  a  tuhi  cPfwit.  X'i^fl«j^-;Thofc*ii  a 
certain  i'mtcyi  in  ccTnTerfatioR  that  giveaa  >good 
grace  by  the  mniner  arfd  addrefs.  Z.'J|i^a)Qf^.-*^ 

Knave^,  who  Sn  full  KfRfmblies  faavMke  knack 
'    Of  turnmg  ttuCh  to 'lfes,and  while  to  black. 

■     ^ryden. 
'  ***Wy  snM^Kyrhas  a^eat  f(Mfr)(  at^8i£#ks.  Jto/r^. 
^  The  dean  w^s  famoutt  in  hta<titeef 
'  And  %ad  a  kfiid  "of  imdek'^  irhimr.  Smfifu 

Atticettiok.—  " 

For  how  Abuld'equM  cfttottrs  dotfae  ktmek  f 
Cameleons^  who  can  paint  iA  white  and  bladt ! 


Comtn^t  Frt^efj-^Ut  will  Jbm^  tbe  Clears 


.3- 


a^pitces  with  his  Itetb.  Mh^ir,  a*  (£um^  £>ie.} 
Tblhtte  lb  as  to  make  a  (hai^Boifelikieaiat  of 
bteaking. — Kn^  a  pair  of  tonga  foaie  depth  in  4 
▼eflel  of  water,  and*  yev  #iafl  bear  ibe  lound  of 
thetoBgt.  Bw^Mi 

<k.)  *  raKnarMV/if.  ^oitakie  •  ftarp  ooiie. 
•—l  rediHM  the  ihoulders  fo  foon,  that  the  iUod- 
, ers^by  heardtlieaa  hu^ aii befioit^qf  knew tbey 
were  out.  fftAmm. 

•  KNAPBOTTLE.  n./.  O^h^mr  >MBm.] 
-Aplaat^^r/         -^ .  • 

.  CkOK:NAPDAI£,adMfkmofAt«r7Nfkit«»fe. 
parated  fromCowal  on  the£.  by  Lochfyn ;  bound- 
ed 6n  the'<6.  by  Kintyne;  ^  4e  17»  lyy  Lorn ; 
(N£.  by  Breadalbaoc^  and  W.  by  the  Hebiid^  &a 
kngtb  from  N.  to  8.  does  sot 'exceed  «o  nflcs^ 
and  the  breadth  in  fome  places  amouitt  to  i^. 
It  is  joined  to*  JQntjnk  if  a  neck  «f  laDd  not 
)dboire  ainile broad*  oww  wbidi  the  country  people 
dcaw  their  boat  s,  to  avoid  M&ta^  toond  K^yrt, 
11)16  part  4rf  Kittpdik  abolinds  with  lakva*  iome 
of 4hem  eontahmjifc  Kttle  ifianda,  on  which  there 
are  caftles1>elongingto4ifeent  proprietors.  The 
grounds  are  nere  adapts  foft-  forage  than 
grain  ;  bot  that  on  ike  fide  of 4A>Gh-Aw  is  fhiit- 
;faliiiboth.    ^eeAw,N''s. 

(a.)  KataPDaLB*  Noam, a  parifli  in  the  above 
diftridy  sateiksB  fear  ieng^  and  3  in  breadth ;  coa- 
taiaiog  1609  fil^halMRts,  m  lyf » ^  decreale  360, 
fince  i755«  Nbaiber  of  kwdes  aoo)  ikeep  i^co, 
^brI  oxen  ^oo. 

(^)  KicarDALly  Sotrm,  a  pariih  a£^lkiiDg  ta 
the  above,  ao  m.  long'from  N.  to  8.  and  t6  broad. 
The  pbpitlatia»  ia  1796  was  is^^z  increafe  231, 
^^^  '755*  iSnapMi^  in  Cel^c^ meanaiifl/  and  d^le^ 

^  Ti>  KNAPPLE.  V.  i».{ffom  *m^.}  Tb  breA 
off  with  a  iharp  <^ek  ooife.  M^fiaip^ 

(t.)  *  KNAPSACK.  «./  [from  ktmf^en^  to 
eat.]  The  bag  which  a  foldier  carries  00  bta  back ; 
a  lo^  of  JM'ovifions.i^-The  voaftitatioM  of  this 
church  ihall  not  be  repealed,  ^ttll  I  fee  moiv  rrli- 
^oitt  motivea  than  ^Aiders  carry  in  tbcir  knmp^ 
funks*  Kmg  €*er/rj.^-4f  yoo  aie  for  a  mnrry  jaunty 
I'H  Cry  ikir  ooce  who^an  foot  it  tfat<bUI :  there 
arethedges  in  fommer,  and  bama  in  winter:  I 
with  my  kwapjkekr  and  voa  with  yoar  bottle  at 
your  back  ^  we'll  leave  bonocr  to  madment  and 
riches  to  koavea^  -and  t«avel  till  ^rt  cottie  to  the 


,     *  tTd  KNACK.  ^.  ».  [from  the  iiomi.]<  to 

'  make  a  fharp  tjvifck  noife,  as  when  a  ftick  breaks. 

•  *KNA(2KER.w./.!;ffoitiibfof*.}  i.  A  maker 
of  fmall  work.— One  part  for  plow^right,  kntuktVy 
and  fmith.  Morthie^.  4.  A  rOpe-maker.  [jkt/Hof 
Latin.3   ^ittfiwdrtk.  .     ^.    '■ 

'  KNAG.  ft./.  MmVi  «^wart,:  SaaHh.  Ith  re- 
tained in  Scotland.]   A  hafd' knot  in  woodJ* 

-  ^K^A^GT:it9/.[hiotPiinMsi  Ko6lty4fet 
vi^itb  bard  Tdugh  knots; 

KNi^IK,  a  river  df  Pertbfliire,  IB  Stehtt..  ^ 

-  *  kNAF. «.  /. . imjpmc\fti,  Br  jftYacotteraiieet 


^(Ae,  'fidge  of  the  world.  IkfJeft* 


(%.)  ICwAFSACRs  am  moft  oonfeoicttt  lqi£aac:« 
aaid  fliould  be  made  with  a  diviflon  to  bold  the 
ilioes,  blaekpbatt,  and  braftiei,  lepkrdtte  froaa  the 
linen.    White  ^oat-lkins  are  the  b^. 

(I.)  •  KNAPWfi£D.  n./.  (/M«,Xatin.3  A 
pbmt.     Miller. 

Xa*>  KNArwBEir.    See  CBHTamLBA. 

«KKAK£.«/[«l^^Oer.]  Ahanl  knot^ 
Woods  withknotBand]biar«rdeform'dand  oM^ 

Headlefkthe  mol^and  hideous  tobefaoki.  ihyd, 

KNAR£^D,  atown  of  $fitdeii,fai  Poland. 

KNARf:98aitOtrQH,  «>  tow«  and  panfb  of 


-or  a  Vrokenpieoe;  ciMep.'Sa^^oni  aprotfubevanoe.]  •^  Yorklbive^inthe  W.'Rtding,<»'vt  mites Ivom  I>on. 
t:A  protuberance r  «  (Welling' 'pi'omiiTenoew-Yau  'don.  Thetowviaanandeilt'bovoiitb,  aod  caO. 
.^ailleetnany  fine  feats-fet4lpon'a'^iii7^offround,  <^byforeigtKr9tibeTm^i^eS^aim.  H  iaalmoft 
environed  with  higher  hills^round  about  it.  Baein.  isiioompaffcd  by  the  Nld,whidi  iflbec  frooi  the 
>     it.Y^^n^UA9.^.a^{AftMppMi^McK:a^To4^t^ktiMi^t^^  and  had  a  pfior^v  wit b  a 

ihhe  'r  to  break  ihorli-^He  knappetk  the  ^ar  in    caftiCj  which  have  long  finee  baQli4daiiolifbod»  on  a 


K    H    A  (    «3» 

CJigtyiwht  wbwci  k took  tfat  attne^   1l  it  a^ 

bottts6irldi%«ii>l«i8^^  anA  te  P^fl^  tt  £»- 
mous  for  medlciMl  ftrnft  mar  tukatkm^  and 
TctofdifKmnl^italitiet,  i .  Tfee  ftncet  fpaw*  or 
vitriolic  w«U>;  in  KoafcfroRMirh  tfbivllt^  3  nute 
from  the  towiit  which  was  dtiffoverad  in  x6a«4  dv 
The  fti»klBgbrgr  MphHr^oiia  ^pnwik  vlnoh  is  ofrd 
obIt  w  bilbwv.  3- St  M«D8o^  at  cald*bath,  4 
miles  from  the  tiMTS.  4*Thedhi|fep«g^elUwhicb 
»  in  the  town,  a»dt  the  tML  MtaA  pttrtfyhig 
<priqp  tfi  Bi^aid^  foieallfld  ^f««^  *r  its  diO|H 
ping  Avim  the  fpcMgy  Hack  hanging  Of  erh.  Tb« 
ground  whieh  receives  iC^.Mb^il  joiaa  the  isell^ 
iSf  fori*  yands  iMgr  h^coane  aiibiid  ibch.  Froan 
the  mil  it  urns  t«lo  Ihfj  Hid,  whcas.  the  iprfbg 
water  has  made  a  raefc  that  ftretches  feme  yards 
ntotheimr.  The«adnH»itliMaai«Betcafor 
liquoriock  aoda  fikftveikMramri,  whfch  is*rieh 
manure.  The  town  is  governed,  by  a  hnlitfl  ka 
bathsiare  niMf.ib  much  frequeoM  IGtiee  Saabo- 
rough  €fAw.  cane  in  vogu^.  It  has  atgood  maE* 
ketand^^^ksk  Here  is  »;ftmieMdge' over  the 
rmr»  neac^neendaf  whichjsacAdogoutof 
the  rock»  called  St  Rotert^s  iUpfL  The  4own  is 
tgaBiiesW.brK.itfYork.  lMUt.%^Vf.  Lat. 
54.  5- N.  A 

KNsA£LA£Ri  m  KnEStutifer*  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lys^  and  late 
proviMroC  Avftrian  Flandesa)  11  nAst  BS£«  of 

KNAU,  ^  town  of  SasQ»y»^  Newftadt. 
(i.)*KKAV£«  n.f.  {impm^ Saaan.]  1. Aboy ; a 
male  child.  s.Afenrant.  Both  thefe  aie  obfolete. 

If  any  man  muft  praifohUvv, 
What  thc^  nuft  J  thatkeep  the  kmnfe  f  Sidney. 

He.eaU  and  drinks  vkh  ^  doftieAic  flftves ; 
A  utrier  bind  than  any  of  ,hiaMe«Mv.    DrfJgn. 

3.  A  petty  rafcal;  »  fboundiel^  a  dUhoneft  hU 
low.-i-Moft  aacn  rather  bro6ktheiKk^  rapnted 
hunesf  than  for  their  hoacfty  be  aeooonted  foolsf 
Aamve^  in  the  mean  time,  paffing  for  a  name  of 
credit.  Sotttb.—Whta  both  pl^ntif*  and  defend*, 
ant  happen  to  be  crafty  JkaamSf  there'a  eqdty 
^gainftbolb.   Vtyhmige,r^ 

Anhoneft  man  may  tahe  a  i««w^j  advice ; 
But  idiots  only  may  beeocen'd  twice.  Dryden. 
See  all  onr  tools  afpiring  to  \^  kmnw.  Pope^ 

4.  A  card  with  a  foklier  painted  on  it^i- 

If  we  are  brought  in  pkf  iipon't. 

Or  but  by  cafting  kaavm  get  m, 

What  power  can  hinder  na  to  wm  I    HuMbrM. 

(a.)  Kmats  was  ^fo  anciently  applied  to  a  mU 
nifter,  or  officer,  that  bore  the  fliietd  or  weapon  of 
tiis  fupcrior ;  as>i^  kmapdt  whom  the  Latins  call 
mrm^%  the  French  eftuftr^  and  tiie  modem  £ng» 
lifh  ^^n.  X4  Edw.  III.  c.  3.  And  it 
times  uied  as  a  titular  addttioiif  as  Joannes  C 
jmtu  fTMslm  C.  ir  Derliy^  koflve,  ftc  &c.  as  Hen, 
VII.  c  3^ 

KvATa*€«iLD«  in  feveral  oki  writcrs»  a  boy 
fliAinguiihed  from  a  girt, 

*  KNAVXRY.  at./ [from  ibttm.]  x.  Diibo. 
Bcftfr }  tricks ;  petty  villany.— Here'a  no  knavery  { 
See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks 
lay  their  heads  together  I  5Aa/(.r-«-If  I  thought  it 
were  not  a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaint  the  king 
witbaU  1  would  do't;  I  hol4  it  the  more  AfHmry 
lamipaa&it,  «M,-^ 


)  IC   »    I? 

Tbejmnmng  cc^nrtierflvmld  be  Aightodr  too^ 
..Who  with  dull  WV«/ makes  ib  much  ado  f 
.i.'Tillthe^tfewd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  faftt 
.  Like  J£lbp'alos,  becomes  a  prey  at  laft; 

aa-aiildhievoustaioks  or  practices^  Inthefdlbw* 
iiig  paffage  k  feems  a  general  team  for  any  tbin^ 
tit  to  an  ill  ufr,  or  perhapalar  tfiiliii^  thlngi  of 
more  coft  than  ufe.—  .  ■.  \ 

We*ll  revel  it  as  hrM^M^e  Jbeft,  r* 

With-  amberbraodels,  beads»  asKi  aU  this  inav** 
'■■   '  ,  rm,  Sb^k.' 

iQ£AvB6£ra,  jk/}  ift' Scots  kwrone  of  tha 
Mil  duties pa^idrf^ mthiriage tothe  miUePs ix^ 
aanta,  calked  y!Mic&«  

•  IpKAVtfH.  A^i  {fr-om  ^Mmf4  i.  Dittioneft^ 
wicked  9  taidkltet#rf-'Ti«  fdoliUvto^oncea)  it  ^ 
attt  and  ktumjh  to doU  from.irieads.  jP^.    %» 
Waggiik;:  namiicyowl-^ 
y-  Her^(hecoiheacuiA<aod£idj 

: Cnptd  isa  kmrvi/h ladi ^ 

:  Thus  to  make  poor  ftflMles  mad.  ^bak^ 

-^KliA¥ISHL(Y.i»^.  ifrom /b7<Misf%.}  01.  Dif. 
fcoiieA%!;>fia«dtttentiyv  a.  Waggi^y;  mifiehicf 
TciiHy.     i 

KKAUTIAf  IB  botany )  a  genus  of  the  mono^ 
gynla'Oader,  belonging  to  the  teUraodria  clals  C|$ 
plants  (and  in  the  natumi  method  ranking  uf)^ 
der  the  4«th  coder,  Aggng^U*  The  eommoH 
calyx  is  oblong,  Ample,  quioqueflorous ;  the  pro- 
perone-&nple, fopcnbri  thefloreta  irregular;  the 
leeeptaole  naked*     • 

# TbKNEAD.  ^^M.'kpnttdfin^  Saxon  ;  zdiriMy 
Butch.)  To  beat  or  mingle  any  ftuff  or  fabftance, 
Irlafohiom  applied  in  popular  language  but. to 
tl)e  act  of  making  bread-— «efe^»  yet  in  the  word 
hereafter,  the  kneaihig%.\\i^  making  of  tfae^akes^ 
and  the  heating  the  ovtom   &uik.     •  > 

It  lira  lump,  where  all  b«i|Vs  huaded  be»  r 

WJidoo^  makes  bin  atiark.wbere  all  agree.     * 

Thus  iv/'A^iif  up  with  milk  theoew-made  HMa 
.    His  kingdom  o'er  tkis  hindned:  world  began  ; 
:        . .   .      DrftUtu 
One  pafte  of  Heftr  on  aU  degvces  beftowM, 
Aodhuadtd  up  alike  ^th  noift'niog  blood. 

Dr^dtm. 
«^PH>metheu8,  in  the  hieadh^  up  of  the  heart* 
feafoned  it  with  |bme  ftlrious  particles  o^  the  lioi^ 
jiddi/omr*^ 

Bre  hinds  and  bakers  yet  wete  bprn  -^ 
Hbrt:  taught  them  both  to  fow  and  ia^^.  Pn^tk 
The  cake  iheiiittnM  was  the  iav'rymeat«  . 

Prior. 

^  KNEADINOTROUGH.  e.  /.'  IMhiad  and 

A]   A  trough  in  which  the  paftr  of  broad  ia 

together.-^mgs  ihall  come'  into  thy 

knemdmgtrmigbs,  BKodut. 

( X.)  *  XNEB.  »./  [tneow^  Sax,  knec^  Dutch,] 
X.  The  joint  of  the  kg  where  the  leg  is  joined  to 
the  thigh.-- 

The  quec^  that  bore  thee^ 

Ofteheruponherifi«f^hanonhcr£eet»       \ 

Died  every  day  ihe  liv'd.  Sb/ih 

-^Scotch  ikinkitaktnd  of-ftrong  nouriflimeHt, 

made  of  the  knees  and  finews  of  beef  long  boilefi. 

I  beg  and  dafp  t^yr  hua.  Hiitm* 

V  VLU%  lO 
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lo  Ijiy  '<Aown,  ancMeaning  on  ^eribaest 
Inrok'd  the  cauieof^all  Irermiferieff/  Drydtn. 
ft.  A  knee  ia  a  piece* of  timber'  growiog^  crdolcedy 
and  fo  cut  that  the  tnmtr  and  branch  makelin 
angle.  Moxon. — ^Such  dilpofitions  are  the  fitteft 
timber  to  make  great  pc^itica  o^:.  like  to.Jbue^ 
timber,  that  is  g«od  for  fhips  that*  are  to  betolfv 
td )  but  n«t  for  boddiiig  hopiesy.that  ihail  ftand 
firm.  Racon,  —  '*  ' ""  — rr 

(a.)  Kne«, in  anatomy,  the  articuhtion  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  bdltea.;   Sgq  AikATaMV^  JmUst. 

*(3,)  Kneb,  in  fhip  building,  is  a  crooked  piece 
of  tiirtfter,  having  Vm>  branthes^A'  arliis"  ilfi&I.'to 
cofineA  tbtf  beami  of  a  ihlp-with  her.  fidet...  Thct 
branches  of  the  knees  form  an-aogle  df  greatcf:aft 
fmallerVxtent^  accordhig  to  t^e.nittiail'iieii|itfon 
of  the  'p1e<fe9' Which  they  are  ddKgoeii  tbumte^ 
One  braRcH-ffrfecunily  bolted  to  dine  of  the  deck- 
beams,  whilll  the  other  i«  iw  the  fewc- manner  At* 
tached  to  a  correfpondfcig*  trniber  in  the  fliip*« 
fide,  as  reprefented  by  £  in  ♦the  plate  of  Midship- 
Fr  AWE.  Befide^the  gwat  otfKty  of  knees  in  cOn- 
redling  the  beams  and  tim]t>crs  into  one  .obmpad: 
frame,  tb^y  contribute  greatif  tothe  ftr^pgtft  and 
folidity  of  the  Ihip,  in  the  different  parts-of  her 
frame  to  which  they  are  bolted  ?  Arid  fHetfeby  en- 
able her  with  greater  firmnefs  to  rcfift  tba«eneAa 
of  a  turbutent  l«i.  In.fixmg  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is 
bccafionally  neceffhry  to  give  an  oblique  diwiJHon 
to  the  vertical  or  flde  branc)i,  to  avoid  the  range 
of  an  adjacent  gun^port^  orb^caufe  tbe.knee  may 
be  fo  fhaped  as  to  tequire  this  difpofition  ;  it  be» 
ing  fqmetimes  difficult  to  procure  fd  great  a  Va- 
riety of  knees  as  may  be:peceflary  in  the  'conftrucl 
tionof  a  number  of  ihipa  of  war.  •  In  Franoe,r?the 
ftvrcity  of  thefe  pieces  baa  obliged  thteir  flijp* 
wf ights  frequ^ently  to  form  their,  kneea^  of  iron; 
Knees  are  either  faid  tcT'be  b^ngor'hai^ftm 
The  former  are  fixed  hnrizoiitally  in  the  Ihip's 
fram^,  having  one«'arm  bolied  to  the  beam,  and 
the  other  acrofs  two  or  three  timbers,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  DECK,\Pi^/f  XCIX.  jfe-.  7:  The  latter 
ar*  fixed  vertically,. as  we-  have  defcribed  abdfve. 
6ee  alfo  Shjp-Building,  and  Midshi?*Frame. 

(4.)  Knt/e'  of  THa  >it^D^  a  largtf  flat  piece  of 
timber,  fix*d  edgewaya  iipon  the  fore  part  6f  a 
^i^^a  ftem,  and  fupporting  the  ornamental  figure 
or  image  placed  under  tlie  bbwi^ctt:  *  See  Ship* 
BT7fLl»TW€.  Thekneeqftbe  htadf  which  may  prd«. 
perly  be  defined  a  continuation  of  the  Aem,  a^ 
being  protbhged  frpm'  thfe  ftem  forwards.  Is  ex- 
fi«melf  broad  at  the  tipper  part,  and  accordingly 
coAipoifed  of  rmral  pieces  united  into  one,'  YY, 
f Pieces  of  the  Hull,  in  Sh:p-Building  Plates).  It 
is  tet  into;  the  head,  arid  fecured'to  the  ihtp's 
bowa  by  fh'Ong  knees  fixed  borizotitatly  upep 
both,  ^Ad'called  the  xheeks  of  the  biad- 1  The  heel 
of  it  46  fcarfed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fore  foo#s 
and  it  i«  faftened  ta  the  ftem  above  tbel(nee»  call- 
ed  itfi^tndard,  eitprefled  by  &  in  the  plate;  Be^ 
lidos  fupporting  the  figure  of  the  headi  .thiapieoe 
ferves  to  fecore  the  bcKriil,  by  which  the  fore-tack 
ii  e^cteoded  to  wlndwatd;  and  by  its  great  breadth, 
prevents  the  (hip  from  fallirigto  leeward  when 
elofe  hauled  fo  milch  as  ihe  would  otherwife  (^. 
It  alfo  ftfTords  a  greater  i^urity  to  the  bowfprit, 
increafing  the  angle  of  the  bob-ftay,  fo  as  to  make 
ft  a^  more  perpendicularly  on  the  bowfprit*  The 
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Knn  6f  ifu'Mmd la  a  f^htafe  p^cttliar 'to  fiiip- 
wrights  \  aa  tbia  piece  ia  dwsfl  ^M  tte /itf-<zM- 
tar  by  ieament  if  we  except  -i  few»  who,  aflTeding 
to-be  wifer-than  their  bretbreb,  hpve  adopted  this 
expreilioD,  probably  on  the  prefumption  that  the 
other  is  a  vutgarifm.   * 

(5.)  KMtta^  CaxiiVOyin'a  ibip,  Uuvle  timbers 
which  extend  firom  the  ihip  fo  tte  Haitcl^way, 
and  bear  up  t|sr|l|M:k  on  bo|h  iidiM^ '■•  ' 

*  To  Kn te:«:  ^  |[from  the  nomiJ)'  To  fop- 
plicate  by  kaedifig;^06  yott  IhiC^bartilbM^  him, 
a  mile  before  hsi:.tent,  fsU  -diawfi>  aiRi  'fmet  the 

. '    i:  doiild  aa  well*  be  brdog^t 

*  .ToiMehi»lKfone,aadfi^ui#»tUke,peiifionbeg. 
,    ..'-  .  .•     •.     *    •../:         •  •  .    '  Sbttk. 

^KN£BD.'tfilv.(feomJbMr.1  x.  Having  ktiees: 
as  ih^mfdi  XK  .^M-kmtd.  -).' Haviiig' jointa :  ai 
kneed  ^rsdi.     •  

*  KN££D££P.  adj.  Iknet  and  Aep.^     s.  Ri- 
fingto  the;  knees.  "s^.Sunk  to  the  kneea.^-^  * 
'In  winterimatBer  noeooceniM  lief^bet, 

Almoftim»fr^,  through  mire»  in  dmfy  fboet. 
..  I      .\-  V  '•.■•■'•    »         ■  . '  Drydetc, 

*  KN£eDOftASS.  n.  /.  \^imew  gatietkumn.] 
An  herb.  '  » 

(i.)*  KNEEHOLM; »./.  [afmJUhim.)  An  herb. 
Amfivoirthi       *  '  » 

'  (2O  Kitc^XitHOLii,  or  Holly.    See  Ituicvs. 

*  To  KNEEL.  V.  ».  [from  ibwr.]    To  pcrfonn 
the  ad  df  g;ienu1fe^oni$  to  tiend  the  knee.*- 
-      When  thou  do'ft  aik  ipe  Ueffing,  TIL  kneel 

"'  dowp^    -.'  *  .    \      .     ,    \  ^    . 
And  aik  of  thev  fbipvenefs.  Sbak. 

'  Br^  I  waa  rHen  frobi  the  phuse  tbat  ihewM 
;  My  duty  ildidl#/M9,bime  a  reeking  pfoft»- 
.  Stew'd  in  hia  ha&,  half  breathing,  panting  forth 
.  From  Gonesilr'  bir  miftrefsy  &lutation.  Sktdt. 
r^A  certain  cfian  ieav^^dowo  to  him,  faid.  Lord, 
jiave  mercy  upon  my  fon ;  for  be  ii  hiaatit.  Motu 
)cvii.  ^4<'-*Aa  foon'as  you  are  drdfed,  ibr«r/  and 
fay  the  Lord's' prayer.  TVi^ibr. 

*  (i^)  *  KNB££AN.-0./.  {knee  and/^n.]  A  little 
round  bone  about  two  inches  brodd,  pfetty  thicks 
a  little  convex  oh  both  (ides,  and  covered  with  a 
Smooth  cartilige  on*ita>forefide.   It  ia  iott  in  chil* 
dretU  but  very. bard  in  thofe  of  riper  yean:  it  is 
called  patella  oir  inola.     Over  it  paifes  the  tei^ 
don  of  the  ipuiclea  wfaach  extend  the  leg,  to  which 
it  ferves  as  a  pulley.  Quineyj — ^The  kmtpan  muft  be 
Atewn,' with  the  knitting  thereof,  by  a  fine  iha« 
dow.  underneath  the  joint,  ^aebam. 
>   (a.)  Kn re-Pah.    See  An Afo my,  $'156* 
.    f  KNEETRIBUTE.  »./.  Iknee  and  inhde.\ 
-GenuAeAion;  worOiip  or  obei&nce  ibown  by 
kneeling.*^'       ■ 
♦^    .  .  Receive  from  us 

Kneetribute  yet  unpaid,  j>roftratron  vile.     Miltt 

*  KNELL,  n./  \enU^  Welfh,  a  funeral  pile; 
tnylkuh  to  ring,'  Sax.]  The  found  of  a  bell  rung 
at  a  funeral. — 

I  would  not  wi(h  them  to  a  Csber  death. 
And  fo  his  ktieil  is  knoli'd.      -  Sbak. 

Sea  nympha  hourly  ring  hit  knell  i 
Hark,  now  I  hear  th^n.  Sbak. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  th'  bar,  to  hear 
fiis  kmU  rung  ouC,^  his  judgment,  he  ^9^^  ftirr'd 
With  fucb  an  agony,  hefweatextremeiy.  SbtA. 

•  As 
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A#i  l«tef  .«Hfeb  itniboifr  vfeetther  rmgB 
Her  ibtfihalorieylif  cncidfi^MBr  herftringfl. 

^'  ■•  •'■•     ■  ••'•   *'•    "''^' '  'Qmley.' 

At  d^w«ipo^«tM(i  dMe*<l  tod  fiin^ $ 

The  antfmif  youth  «ooM  h^r  lH}wM : 
AC  DiKhtlMt(;ftt2tr  Mar  wiii  Airiff ;' 

I  iaw,  andkififd b«r iw bet  tiitevtd.  Prior. 

KN£LL£R,  8i#*^Qodf|«y.- a*  celebrated  paintier, 
born  at  L«iboek'4tt>x«4«i-  m  rtoli«d  his  ftrft  in- 
AruAiona  under  Remfatrant.  next  under  Ferdinand 
ho\ ;  and  ^S^Hmatii  travelled't6  Rome^  where  he 
fixed  his  particular  attentlonr  oti  Titian  and  the 
CaraccLi-lie  aftcrwaidt  vMtM  VM<ie,  and  dif* 
tinguiftied-htQiietf  fo  efke^tkj  in  that  dty  by'liis 
faiftoric^f  piAures  and  pprtraits,  that  his  reputation 
became ^obMeraUe  m  Italy.'-  Mefiairie  at  hit  to 
Sngland,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Monmc^tb,  and<by  bis  reeonailltftlitation,  drew 
the  piaiire  oe«kfng  Chidel H.  tii6ie''l!h»  onoe; 
who  was  fe^  taken  with  his  iktil  that  he  ufed  to 
come  and  fit  io  him  at  his  fioilfe  Itv  Govent  Gar- 
den.  Tbd  dintb?«f  4ir  Beter  Leiy  1^  bin  with, 
out  a  competitor  io  England*  and  from  that  time 
his  fbrtdtitt  and'faiM  were  thoroughly  eftabUAied. 
'Mo  paiotereould  have  moreinceifantemploymi^l 
and  no  painter  ^otfld  be  more  dtftiflguifhed  by 
public  honour.  H0  was  ftite  pahitey  to  Charles 
II.  Jamtt  II;  WiUiaiti  IlTl  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  I.  equally  efteemed  and  Mpeeted  by  them 
all:  the  MAperon1>opokl  ILmidehim  a  knight' of 
the  Roman  eihpire»  and  king  Oeoi^  I.  created  . 
him  a  baronet.  Moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
bad  their  tikiAie^  takeb  by  hinf ^  and  ^o  painter 
excelled  him  in  a  iMi*  o^lliney'-or  the  gracefni' 
difpofitioa  of  his  figures;  his  wovks  were  eel^bfa- 
led  by  the  befirpoets  in  bis  time.  He  built  an  d^ 

fant  bottibat  Whitton  near  Hampton-conrt;  where 
e  fpent  the.  iatUr  part  of  kis  life;  and  died  ib 

*  KNBSSELART.    SeeKKasLASa. 

*  KNEW.    TKe  pvetertle^iii^. 

KKE2DO,  a  fountain  of  Croatii; 

KNSZRIOSTS*  i  town  of  Bc^emia. 

KNKlllSy  a  mountain  of  Gertnany»  in  Suabtay 
near  the  Black  iForeft,  from  Which  the  Fi«och; 
under  Gen.  Larocbey  diflodt^ed^the  troops  of  the 
Prince  of  WuHemberg  in  June  1796. 
'  (i.)  ^  KNIFE.  It./,  plur.  knitves,  [ettif^  Saxon ; 
knif,  Danifli.]  An  inftrument  edged  and  polotedi 
wheivwitb  meat  is  ^t,  and  animals  killed.-^ 
Come»  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunneft  fmoke  of  hell. 

That  my  keen  Jtni/e  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes 

Bleft  powers,  forbid  thy  tender  life 
Should  bleed  upon  a  barbarous  Anift.  Crajhaw^ 
'    Tbv  facred  priefts  with  ready  knivei  bereave 
The  tiraft  of  life.  l>rjden, 

Ev'n  in  his  deep  he  ftartSt  and  fears  the  knife^ 
Andy  tremblings  in  his  arms  takes  hit  accom- 
plice wife.  J>rydin. 
—Pain  is  not  in  the  knifi  that  cuts  us;  but  we  call 
it  cutting  in  the'iir(/5r»  iind  pain'  only  in  ourfeWes. 

(«.)  Kw iFfi.    Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  firft 
ffiade  ia  England  ia  is^Zr  ^1  <"!«  Matthews,  oft 
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Fleet^bridge,  Lcfttdoto.  The  ffii't^iMrtattpA  of  ^11 
fprts  of  knives  fs  prohibited. 

(!.)♦  KNIGHT.  n;/.Tciubi,  Saxon;  Jhuebu 
GermV  a  fervant,  or  pupil.]  i.  A  man  advanced* 
to  a  pertain  degree'^  of  military  rank.  It  was  an- 
ciently the  cuftom  to  knight  every  man  pf  rank 
or  fortune,  tbaf  he  might- be  qnaHfied  to  give  chal. 
Tengesy  to  fight  in  the  lifts,  dnd  to  perform  feats  of 
arms*  In  England  knighthood  confers  the  title  of 
Jk  :  asjjfr  Thoma8,//i'Hichard,- When  the  name 
was  not  knoww,  it'was  ufua*  to  fay /r  knight.— 
That  faipe  kmj^bft  own  fword  this  is'of  yore*' 
tJlifcn'Meilinmade;  Spen/er. 

'   "     Sn-Mi^Af,  if  ibttetr  th60  be,  ' 

'  Abandbtrthis  foreftalied  place.     •'  '      Spenfer.^ 
Wherf 'every  cafe  in  law' is  Ttjpht, 
No  fqum  hi'debt,  and  no  {voor  knigkt.     SJM» 
'  TtLninlgift;  but  yef#hy  fliould  I  call  him 

*  To  give  impiety  this  reverent  ftyle  ?       DkmeU- 
No  fquiw  wrth  kmgbi  did  better  fit 

•  In  parts,  in  man  ners,  and  in  wit.  Hudihrasi\ 
%,'$bakefpktrevi^  it  of  a  feniale»  and  It  muft  thefe*^ 
fbre  be  un^Hlood!o  its.originftl  meaning,  pupil* 
6r  followerJ-i-'  •     t 

'     Pardon,  goddefs  of  the  nf^bt, 

Thofe  that  Ilew  thy  virgm  knight ; 

For  the  #hieh,  with  fortes  df  ivoe,  'I 

Round  about  her  tomb  they  go.  Sbak» 

j.  A  champion.-— 

So  grievous  was  the  pother ; 

That  the  kri^bu  each  other  loft, 
<  4nd  ftood  as  ftill  as  any  poft.'  Jfra^tmu- 

■   pid  I  for  this  my  country  bring 
'  To  help  their  kt^gbt  againft  their  king, 

•  And  raifc  the  firft  fedition?  '  ^  Benbam. 
'  (a.)  KNtpHT,  [f^ttf/,]' among  the  ancient  Ro« 

mshs,  was  a  pcr(an  of  the  (econd  degree  of  nobility, 
fbllowfng  imiiiediately  that  of  the  fenators.  See 
Equb^TRIAn  ORDBaf  and  Eqvites. 

•  (3-)  Knioht,  in  feodal  hiftory,  was  originally 
a  title  given  by  the  ancient  Germans  to  their  youth 
affer  being  admitted  to  the  priirilege  of  bearing 
sirms.  The  pafiion  for  arms^ among  the  Germanit 
ffates,  fays  Pr  Stuar^  (in^  bis  Tww  of  Sdeitty^  iV 
£tfr8g»^),  was  carried  to  extremity.  It  wa^  amidft 
fcenes  of  dealth  and  peril  that  thef  Vouth  were  edu- 
cated :  It  was  by  feats  of  proweis  that  the  ambi- 
tious figAallxed  their  manhood.  Bdt,  limong  thKe 
nations,  whto  the  individual  feltthecall of  valotit, 
and  wifiied  to  try  his  ftretigtb  agaibft  an  enemy,' 
^e  could  hot  of  his  own  authority  take  the  lance 
and  the^javelin.  A  form  was  invented  by  which 
they  were  advanced  to  that  honour.  If  the  can- 
didate was-defemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
the  prfvileges  of  a  foldier,  by  the  council  of  the 
diftrid  to  Which  be  belonged,  a  chieftain,  his  fa- 
ther* orone  of  his  kindred,  adorned  him  with  a 
ihield  andhmce. "  To  this  ceivmony,  fo  fimple 
and  fo  interefting,  the  inftitution  of  knighthood 
is  indebted  for  Its  rffe.  See  KNtGHTHoOD,  §  W, 

■  (4.)  Knight  BacHSLOR.  See  Bach elor,$S. 

(s.S  KmcHT  BAnoNir.    See  Ba^oKct. 

(6.)  *  Kkight  Errant,  [ebevatier  errant.']  A 
wandering  knight ;  on^  who  went  about  in  queft 
c»f  adventures.-— 

Like  a  bold  iii^'i^/ frr^f  did  proclaim 

Cpmhat  to  all,  and  b(»t  aW^y  the  dame.  Denh* 
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-    Thf;nCieoX  errytt  JhiigkU   .    . 

Won  all  t^ir miftreiiesio  figbta*        Rudihrat^^ 

(7.\KKiiQHTMAi^Js  HAit,  jn  officer  in  the  king'* 
hpufehofii ;  who  ha^  juriixli^ftion  amlcognilance  o^ 
any  tra^fgrefii^  ^^^4 1|)^  iinff's  houfehold  ^d. 
vcrg(,  ,a8  alio  of  contraifti  (pade  tber«9.  .w^frecit 
one  of  the  boufejffurty.,.         .,  .V  , 

.  (8.).*J  KHrG*|T,x>F  TjiE  FOST,  A  hireling,  evi- 
4ence^  ^  kaight^aubbed  at,.thf  wl^ippirig.  poft,  oi; 
pwUorf,,.  ther^  are  knightx  rf  ih€  pQJ,  .»n4  holv. 
cheats  enough  to  ('wear,  ihe  truth  ot  the^broadeft 
conCradidiops*  ^itfjA.   , 

(a.)*  Knight  of  the  Shi&s.  One  of  the  re- 
l^efentatives  of  a  .coiiiitjr  in  parliaraent :  he  fbr- 
merly  was  a  military  k»tght,  but  now  any  man 
^▼ipg  an  eftate  ia  ian^  of  600I.  a  year;*  qifta](ified. 

(fo-^)  K.iriGjrri  qf  the  SniRBt  orXl^iGHTS 
or  PAauAMBNTt  are  two  ffentlemen -of  M^rth, 
choien  on  the  king's  writ  in  pUno  'e&mifat»t  ^1  ^ich 
'cf(  the  freehoidert  of  enm  county  a»  fm  expcad 
40s.  per  annunw  to  reprelent  fucli  county  io  par- 
liament. Thefe,  ^wben  erery  man-wha  hekt  a 
luughl's  fee  ill  m^/  of  the  crown  wa&jcuftomarily 
cfoaftvaioed  to  be;)^  ^nighti;  were  of  nfoei&ty  to  he 
frafites  giadio  dnai,  f3r  fo  the  writ  runa  U>  thia 
day ;  but  now  cuftoaoa  ^f)mits  eiquires  to  be  cho- 
fen  to  this  office.  '][hey  mui^  have  at  leait  590!. 
per  annum;  j^4  tbeir  es^penfei,  are  to  be  defitwr- 
^^  by  the  county,  though  this  h^  (eldpmoow  te- 
quired. 

(11.)  KNiGHTf  OF  WivDSOR,  or  Khiohts  of 
THE  CHAPELy  wc;re  inftituted  by  Henry  VJH*  in 
hia  tcftameot.  Their  number  waa  at  htH  thirteen, 
but  has  been  4iice  augP^nted  to  aS.  Tbey  affift 
in  the  fuueral  ferricea  of  the  kings  of  Eag land ; 
they  arei  fubjea  to  the. office  of  the  canons  of 
Windfor,  and  live  on  penfions  affig^ad  them  by 
the  Older  of  the  garter.  They  bear  a  blue  or  red 
oloaky.with  the  arms  oi  -St  George  on  the  Ictit 
ihoulder. 
/<ia*)  KHiGUjt^  in  a  fbip,  two  ihort  thick  pie- 
qfa  of  wood,  commonly  carved  like  a  tnan^a  headr, 
having  four  fluvnra  in  eacht  tbroe  for  the  halyards, 
9nd  one  for  the  top  to  riKi  ia^onepf  thend  ftanda 
USt  bolted  9n  the  beafis  abaft  the  fpremoft.  and 
ia  tberefove  called  the  Jari-bMii  and  the 
other,  ftandtqg  abali;  tkfi  main-maft»  >  callod  the 

.;.♦  TV  Kmiqht.  w^  ^  [from  the  noun.}  To 
^faare  one  a  .knight,  which  ia  done  by  the  king, 
yrho  gives  the;  peribn  kneeling  a  Uow  with  «  fwofd| 
and  bids  hi^i  rjle  up,  i^^«— Favours  caxi\e.  thick 
«l>on  him^  the  neat  StGeoiye'sday  he  }^»imgtt» 
a-  ^•lt#;f.^The  lore)  prot^or  Jkmig^ud  the  kings 
aod  immediately  the.king  ftood  up»  took  the  fword 
kwk  the  lord  jnotei^or,  and  duVbed.^  lor^l 
^yor  of  London  knight*  H^fy<ward^^ 

The  hero  WitUaoH  aad  the  mastyr  Charles, 

Ovic  knighHd  Blackmose,  and  one  paDioo'4 
Qiurles,  fHfe. 

(xv)  *  XiU/0|iT->£B4^»T|ix*  Ifrom  M^bi  tr- 
Ap^.]  The  character  or  roaoners  of  waadqing 
knights^^That  which  wkk  the  vulgar  ipafles  for 
ODursge.ia  a  hrutUb  fort^of  kiAghherramry^  jtek* 
ipgput  needkelaeiKiouiitera*  ^9rm« 

(2)KNiGHT-.£aaaNTRY.  During  the  prevR* 
fence  of  chivalry',  the  ardour  of  redreffing  wronga 
feiftcd  n^ny  kaigbU|i?  WH^^^h  ^^^>  ^tt«y4e4 


by  efquiits,  they^ wandcf  d' 4bmt»'te  foifeh  of 
objc^s,  wJip(e  ymaHatvunm  «k1>  amlbf^ftqniKd 
their  affiftance  and  fuccoiir.  And  as  ladies  enga. 
ged  more  partfcnilaJFlf  tbgiv  4il^eiiti9«».  the  telief 
of  unfortunate  damfela  was  the  adiievement  tbef 
moil  cpurtad.  TW^  was  lhi;ffife«if  Mights  errant, 
whofe  adventure  { pfodnfied  vomMmoek  Th^fe 
were  originally  lold .  ati  Hffrfi  hupptpedw  Bat  the 
lovp.  of  the  manreUo«a.  ioterfefed^  .fnicy  wu  in- 
dulged in  ber  vild^  ^wiggasalieitf,  ^d  poetrf 
gave  her  ciiarma  to  tke  nwft^naanftpaiM  fidiouto 
8eeKNiGHTaooD,4>lV*;  -       - 

.  (L) *  KNlGUTftiQOD^  IS./  \%Km  ia^r.]  The 
charadcrordifnityofakiiighk<*-r'''«^    . 
The  iwoniiwbicb  MeHia  made^ 
.  for  that  hts^Qurtthg^when  he»i<%iftMii(/fware. 

t'   Speak  traly.]aQtby.ihaig^ihaA  fill*  tiuMo^^ 
.       .«  .  ShaL 

,  Isthiatb«^6ff,wlioroma)WtAe.'frifetovrttt, 
A MeM«si^b0ugtit»ta go a^^ttxung  mi 

,:      < '>MV    MamJ^/m. 

:  If  you  peads  lauft  wv|tcii  wmteCr&r'apcaife, 
..  You'H  gsito  at  leaft  a  HigkOoodi/at  the  bays. 

Ul-)  KnK>if TH00&  ia  a  mUiiary.arder  or  ho- 
nour $  a  mwrk  or  degree  of  aoclant  aobstity,  or 
tba  rewaKd  of  perfeoa)  virtue  aftd  nmrit. 

(m.)  Kniohthoojd^  mwfi%E\it.TmmDt  or. 
There  are  4  kinds  of  kaigbtbcMt;  militanr,  tegu- 
lar* honorary,  and  focial. .  .  t  * 
.1%  Kniohtmooh,  UHcoaaar,ia  tbal  which 
prinoet  coofer  00  otberfMipcet,  iod  even  ^on  their 
owfi  great  miaiftera.  and  liMuritasi  iach  arc 
kAigbta  of  the  Garter,  Batb^  St  F»tiic)t»  Kova 
Soatia,  ThifUe,  &o.    See  tbele  articles. 

a.  KMieHTii«io»,  MiuTaatf,iithataf  the  an- 
cient knights,  who  acquired  it  bf  high  feata  of 
arma.  Tbey  are  caUed  mUkiSf  in  jiacknt  charters 
and  titles  br  wfich  Chty  were  tliftiagiitihad  irom 
mere  bachelors,  &&  Thefe  knights  were,  girt 
with  a  fwordf  and  a  paif  of  gSIt  ^urt}  whence 
they  were  caUed  Sffpte  Mnafi.  KoitbdKiod  ii 
not  hereditary,  but  aoquiied.  It  does  aot  come 
intO'the  world  with  a  asaa  like  npbility ;  aor  can 
itberevoked.  Tfaefona of  fciage,  rtd Uim them- 
(elvea,  with  all  other  fovereignsb  hcprtalim  had 
tmigbthood  Goalerw.d  oa  tiieas-aa  a  teark  of  ho- 
nour. They  vreiv  uiaally  kmghled  at  their  bap? 
tifm  or  «iarr]ag<^  at  thair  ^oionttil)^^.  t)efore  or. 
after  a  battle,  &c.  1 

3.  KNioHTMooiit  RBfuxaa,  ia  if<>ifd  to  att 
military  orders  which  profeft  ta  wear  Ibme  par- 
ticular habit,  to  beir  anna  agaaaft  tbe  infidels,  to 
ibecour  and  affift  ptlgrioU  la  tbeir  paflag^  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  ferve  in  hofpttals  where  they 
fhould  be«eceifved*|  fuch  were  the  imigbta  tern* 
phura,  aod  Aich  ftiUare  the  knights  of  Malta,  ftc. 

4,  KNi^Hiwofio,  SopiaL,  ta  that  which  is  not 
fixed  nor  confirmed  by  any  fpcmal  iaftttittion,Bar 
regulMcd  ^  anylafting  llatutet;  of  which  kind 
there  baia  many  orders  been  ernfted  oa  oocafioa 
of  laftions,  of  tilts  and  toumancnie,  mafque- 
ndes,  and.  the  like.- 

(IVt)  KHtfift-THoeo,  Hiaroavjop.  Knight- 
hood,  as  a  fyftem,  known  under  the  denomioatioa 
of  CHivAkaY,ia  to  be  dated-only  firom  the  fitfa 
century.   4U£uropei;eiM  odaoedtOaiUteaf 

ao^hy 
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««ery  propriettfr  «€  a  maam  becfe  m  petty 

««ig04  «be«lmfion4io«le  mm  fortifisd  bf  a  i 

^defeiMicd^afiMrdyaiidcaiMacftSTtB.    The 

polTQflbr  iMl  ii;  pirty^df  tooor  800  men  aiiiis 

coMHaad*  ^lid  «vkli  tftdt  he  «iibdlfaqucstly  to 

Aake  fsiiWQwiSf  %tk&6b  comtaooly  ended. in  a 

tattle  -MFitii  4ht  Mnd  of  fiMne  petty  ftate  (tf  the 

lame  'kiad^  "vHiiiib  oftle  nwe  tliee  |Mihiged»  aad  inwy*  tofe  mtttrtJly  frpm  tht  ftate  of  fodiety  m 


of  kietgbti»  ttfed  ter  lisitd  their  font  ite  each  otikr 
at  7  yetrt  of  age*  ^  he  edvcatoi  i^i  from  thdr 
|MreNt8«  in  the  myftery  of  chivalry.  Thele  youths, 
at  14.  were  madefiiutrest  attd  H  air  were  <iuaHiied 
.t«ftcetw 'the  order  of  ^oighthpod*  Thua  highly 
hooovrable  waa  theongia  «f  aq  mftimtioo,  com- 
.moDly  .ooftfidcred  aa  the  rdult  of  capnoe  aod  thfe 
iomas  of  exttaTa^ance ;  hut  which,  oa  the  < 


the  women 'ahdnvufioMt  carried  off  kj  the  coa- 
queror.  OArin|  ^U  fbatc  of  uoiverM  bakflitff 
there  wa«  «io  f i<eiidl9  cattiaHiincatian  between 
the  provinoei^  «or  aay  high  roadafrom  one  port 
«f  the  itia^M  <0  a«iotliea:.ithe  w«^Itiiy  tradcia, 
who  then  tm^ted  Irom  place  to  place  with  their 


thofeittmee^  and  had  a-veiy -fi^rioiia  ^Sh€t  m  reft- 
aiog^the  (Mmiier$.Oif  ihie  European  natioaa.  Va- 
lour,  humanity,  coortefy,  juftice,  honour^  weae 
,  ka  tharaAeriftka :  and  t^  theff  Mreve  added  teli- 
giott  ;  which,  by  inftifiag  aularj^^  partion  of  ei^ 
fchttftiAit  ^eai,  oanied  them  att  to  a  -nMnaotk  etf- 


merchaadiib  and  f betri  lamiliei,  wane  in  pet^fetd-  «ef9,  wqpdBcf uHy  failed  4o  the  geniiia  of  the  wpt. 


al  daaffefr  i  Ibrlord  of  almgftt  every  caftle  eittovt- 
cd  foweiftitifgftiMrtlitm  <m  tbefobd;  and  at  laft, 
fome (Mie«ior(»Vap«!ioua  than tbeveft ieiaed np- 
Bn  the  KMte  cargo,  aodieafned  off  the  women  far 
%it  own  nft;    Thus '  caftlea  became  the  wame-^ 


and  pradd^^  of  thr  gfaaieft  aad  aaoft  feema- 
iient  tSMtB  both  upon  policy  and  manatrk  -It 
^Te  Tarietr,  .tiegano^  and  ^leafiitCr  to  ihe.tttbn;- 
courfe  of  life,  hytaahiog  woaiAk  amoieeflea- 
tial  part  of  tfaciety;  and  ialhelefoie  intitlod  to^onr 
houfei'^f  an  kiitds  -of  vloh  amatiandiftw  and  the  -.^ratiaiide,  thoagh  the. point  of  honour,  aAd  the 
priibna  of  the  diftreffad  femaka  arhdfe.faiheca  ar  jcfiaeftteati  in  gidlaatry,  its  oiaredoubtfttl  effe€b» 


lovers  bad  been  ^landevcd  or  flain,  and  who  be 
mg  therefore  feldom  difpoied  to  tafaethe.Ml>ber 
or  mardefer  Into  ^oary  waiv^n  oonttmial  danger 
of  a  rape.  M  lengfth  manyforda  aftxkted  to  ae- 
preft  fhele  iilHea  of -viotenee/aad  aapine,  to  fecore 
property^  aAd  ^roteA  the  .ladtet^  tA^ong  thcfe 
^crc  many  propnetpraof  gireat  fieta;  and  theaf- 
fociation  was  at  length  itrBOgthaied  by  a  iblemn 
vow,  and  recmhd  the  faadioo  iof  4  nligioita  ce- 
remony* As  the  Ml  knights  weile  jaeb  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  the  largHb  poffi^fikma,  admiifion 
ioto  the  order  was  tletmed  tShe  'hi|fheft  honbrn^ ; 
many  •eatraordiaary  ^ualificatioos  were  reqaiirsd 
in  a  candidate,  and  many  new  eennaonies  were 
tdkied  at  his  evaatioa.  After  hai^iag  failed  Iham 
iiin-rtre,  confeflM  hinifetf,'aod  tecewed  the  teaa- 
ment,  he  was  drefled  hi  a  white  tonic,rand  phuaed 


(hould  be  excluded  from  the  iflapro^eaaent  of  aaa* 
defcn.  noasaers*  (See  Chit  amy,  §  4t  ^f  and  7*} 
Chvndfy  floariflied  moft  during  the  time  afiJbe 
^caoaaAOks*  Thele  gave  rife  to  aew.^oiders  uf 
knighthood;  hebce  the  kaigfats  of  the. ^y  fis- 
pidchas,  the  Ho^v^^^Uers,  X^empUr^and  aaia* 
hnite-  aamber  of  lehgious. orders*  Various  ather 
ocdeis  were  at  Ittig th  mAitimed  by  foyeceigp  faia*  * 
case  tbe -Garter  by  Edwud  HI.  .of  England; 
the  Golden  Fleece^  by  Philip  the  Good,  duheaf 
fiurgiindy ;  aad  St  AQeha^l,  fay  Jjewis  XL.  of 
France*  j&aai  thia  ttnie  aaaient  idbivahy  deei- 
aed.t4»  «i.eiii|»ynaoe;  whca/fovfacigB  priaeH 
eftafaiiihed  regular,  ^companies  in  their  armiea» 
knights  hannereaa  wt^e.aomore,  thoagh  i(  waa 
>  Aittdtioiight  aa  honoar  :to.  tedubbed  by  a  gveat 
pnnceior  TiAQrions  hero;  ^nd;aU  who  pro&flad 


by  htmfelfljl  a  fide-table,  where  he  warnather  ..arms  without  ktfighltioQd  affBmed..Uie  title  •f 
tofpeair,  Sofeile,  0ortonoat;  while  the  knights  ^asatitac  These  it  ifcaiBe  a  pcince  in  Xnrope 
and  ladies,  who  w«re  to  .perform  the  .psinctpal  .:wbo  haaaol  iaftitutcd  anr  oadcr  <if  knighthood  ; 
parts  of  tlie  ceremony,  wart  eatmgf^driokhigv'  and  aad  the  finmle  title  of  1mM#,  which  the  ikings  af 
making  mffrvf  At  the  great  taftile..  At  dight  his  firitaiB  confer  oa  private  Sibiedb,  is  a  derivatioD 
snnour  was  conveyed  to  tha«chui)ch  vrfaerethe  .inomaacieat  chivahy;alth0agh  very  remote  iiMU 
ceremony  wasperibrmed ;  andherey having  watch- .  •its.fencoe.  .See  Bach  BLoa,  $  4* 


ed  it  till  ^he  morning,  he  advanced  'vrith  Ins  fword 
hangiag  about  bis  oeck,  andaeeeiaedthe  hensdic- 
tion  of  <be  prieft*  'He  then '  kneded  dawn  hefare 
the  lady  wlio  was  to  pat  on  his  araiour,  who  he- 
uig  aifrltedbf  perfons  lof  Irtie  firrfkrank,  buckled 
on  his  fpor«,pUt  an*helmet  oohis  head^  and  ac- 
coutred him  wifh  acoit  of  inad,.a  cnraft,  famee- 
leH,  eidfles,  and  gatmtlets. ,  Jieing  Ahus  armed 
cap^i.pee,  the  knight  who  dabbed  himijtrack  ban 


iV.}.KinaHTHOOi»,  waixias  oa*  Jaftiniani, 
:at.thebegiauiog  of  hisiiil«ry^iravA^^&oM/,givts 
a^omplete  catalogue  of  the  feveral  orders;  accaid- 
ing  to  his  computation,  they  are  in  number  fp« 
■JBaviuv  Menenius,  Mendo,  Beloi,  Geliott  Afene- 
/&rier,  Michleli,  aad.alfaHirKua,  have  vrrote an 
the^fubjea»  fiat  Juftmian's  Af^arir  GAraaaAuac^ 
fdtfi'  OrigmeidegltOritine  MiHiflru  )•  efteemedfahe 
aai^ftoompiete  work.   .The  baitedition  .is  that  Df 


three  timea^vsr  the  ihoukler  w»ith.lhe  Vat  fide  of  ITenioe,  :x^a,  in  a  wife,  folio. 


his  rwoid,:itt'thename<yf  God,St>iichael,and 
St  George.  'He  wis  then  obliged  to  'vutUi  all 
aigfit  in  dlHhis-^itfhour,  vrith  ^ins  fwbrd^rirded, 
and  his  *hl|fl  h  his  hand*  Prosa  this^thne  the 
kaight  dovdied  liimielf  ^  the  redrefii  of  thcfe 
wioB^  which  ^'.patient  merit  «f  the  unworthy 
takes  •/^mlbGU^e  merchants  'from  the  npacious 
cnielty-  of ibanditti,  and  domett  itom  taviihew, 
to  whole  pe^wer  they  v^ere,  by  the  particular  con- 
fufion  of  the  Itmes,  <continui4^  expoM. . ;  The 
'Iviflcipal  lords  who  entered  into  the  coafcatemity 


f  KlUOHTJLESS.  jaij.  [from  kmghui    Qahe- 
imga knight.    Obi.«-r" 
.  ..  .lAsifr,^oa«urfedinircreafit, 
...  Hiat Siaft  with  km^Uis%9ii^  and  treadteroua 
»    .      .tram, 
•  liair  kaighlhood  f  oidly  ibamedi  -    Ftmy  Qmm. 

KNiGHTLOW  Uii.i.,.or  Caaea,  a  hamlet  in 
Warwiekfttre,  dntheroadfram  Covtetry  tolAB- 
don,  at  the  entrance  of  Bunfmore  Heath. 

«lLNlGiiTLY.Ws;.[fromioii/hr.]  Befittiog 
a  knight;  befeeming  a  knight.<-'Let  us  take  care 

of 
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of  yotir  woUnd,  upon  condidoR  that  a  more   ^enfequcn^us 
iknigbtiif  combit  fliaU  be  performed  between  ut.  JerjeatUf. 


Unaik'd '  the  Vof al  grant,  no  tnarflial  by. 
As  >«i;^i#/v  rite* require,  nor  judgeto  tiy.  Z>#-^i/. 
KNIGHTONr  a  well  built  town  of  S.  WaJet, 
In  RadnoHhtre,  155  hiilet  froi^  London.  '  It  is 
pleafantly  fituated  on  kn  elevation  rifing  from  a 
imall  river,  which  divided  this'part  of  Walet  from 
Shropfhire.  -  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and 
has  a  market  and  a  fair»  Lotf.  %%  46.  W.  Lat.  <a. 
13.  N. 

KNIOHTSBRfDGBt  a  village  of  Middlelbx, 
the  firft  from  London  is  the  great  weftem  roa4. 
•It  lies  in  the  parifliei  of  St  Margaret^s,  W^mln- 
«ltcr,  and  St  George  by  ^Hanover  Squait  %  and  haa 
•a  chapel,  which  is  independent.  At  the  entrance 
from  London  ftands  that  noble  infirmary  for  fick 


SAdb  wte  4bfc  lemtfe  by  grwtt 
whereby  the  te- 


innd,  Inftead  of  krwof^i\ic  Jtiog  ^asms- 
roDff  ia  inswan,  tado  fome-fpecia)  lioDlnary  fer- 
irice  to  - therkbig  io  perfon ;  as.  tp  cairy-  bis  ban- 
ner; :  his  fwoiid^.  x>r  thli^  Jke ;  or  be  Jiis  butler, 
chaniploni  91:  other  officer,'  at  hk  cQC9B«tion.  It 
^s^  in  inoft  M)ier  refpeAa,  like  km^4ervice9 
iMilyhe^as^otboundto  pajr  aWorefcuage;  and 
when  tenant  by  knight-femee  p«id  InS  for  a  re- 
Jief'  Oft  every  knigfat'a  fee,  titaaot  t^t  grand-fer- 
jeanty  paid  one. year'a  vaiUeof  hia.land*  were  it 
much  or  little.  Tenure  by  tomag^  Wnich  waa 
to  wind  a  horn  when  the  Scots  or  othrr  enemies 
.entered  the  laqd,  in  order  to  warn  the  king's  fnb- 
jeas,  was  (like  other  fiervices  of  the  iam^  nature) 
afpecteaofgrandfeneattty*  Thdefcrvioea^both 
of  chivafay  and  gnmd feijfa&ty» wefe^perfooa2» 


and  wounded,  called  StX^M^j  Ha^itah  ereded    and  uncertain  as  to  their  quai^ity  cr^duratioD. 

and  maintained  by  the  cobthbutiona  of  the  nobi-    *^""  "'- ^ — t  ^^^-^^ :  :«  i—:-k»  i:.^.:^ 

'^lity  and  gentry,  of  whom  there  are  no  le&  thaii 

300  governors*  In  thia  village  is  carried  on  one 
.of  the  moft  confiderable  manufadures  ia  England 

fov  ^ntnig  floor^tloths,  &o.    * 

KNioiir-SEavicB,  {Jervhwrn  mUiMnt  and  in 

old  French  law,  cbivairy,]  ^  fpecies  of  TsKuas, 
>the<origin  and  nature  of  which  are  explained  ua- 

der  the  articles  CHivaLar,  and  Fsodal  SYsTan, 
-$  8.  The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  differ* 
«d  moft  eflfentially  from  the  knights  above  defcri. 

bed.  ($eeRNiQHrRO0D»  §  HI.  IV.)  The  one  clafs 

of  knights  wasof  a  high  aotiquity ;  the  other  Was 
tnot  heard  of  till  the  invention  of  a  fee.  The 
:adoming  with  ahns,  and  the  blow  of  the  fword, 

made  the  aft  of  thecreation  of  the  ancient  knight ; 


But  the- perfonal' attendance  in  knigbt-iervice 
growing-  tronbieloflMr.aod  inppnv^iient  in  many 
refpefts»  the  ttoants  lonnd  meaoa  of  coiiHx>und- 
ing.  for  it,  .by  4irft  imdiAg  otheta  in  their  ftead, 
and  in  prooefs  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  £uis- 
faftion  to.theIocdiiblieuofit.<  This  pecuniary 
(atisfsftion  at  hft  came  to  be  levied  by  aflefiineBts^ 
at  fo  much  for  «very  knight's  fee  ;  and  therefore 
this  kind  of  tenure  was  called  faitmg^  ia  Latin, 
o€  fetnMtm /nail  \/cutm^  being!  thep  a  well- 
known  denominatroa  of  money.;  and  in  like  man- 
ner it  was  Called*  tnthe  Norman  French,  e  sen  aca ; 
being  indeed  apeeuuiary  inftead  4>f  a  miMtary  kf- 
tlce^  Tlie  £Til  time  thit  appears  to  have  been 
taken,  was  in  .the  ^<Heii;  ll«  on  account  of  bis  ex- 
pedition to  ^Tdloufe;.  but'  it  foon  came  to  be  fo 


the  new  knight  waa  oonftitwted  by  aakvcftAieat  'univer&li  that  perfoaai  atjbenduiGefeU  quite  into 


.  in  a  ^ece  of  land.  The*  former  was  the  member 
<  of  an  order  6f  dignity  which  had  particular  privi- 
leges and  diftihftions ;  thl^'Utter  waa  the  reui«er 
of  a'  feudal  grant.  Knighthood  waa  an  bonout ; 
knight-fervice  a  tenure.  The  firft  communicated 
ipjendor  to  an  army  j  the  Isrfk  gave  it  ftxength  and 
oumbers*  The  knight  of  honosr  might  lerve  in 
any  ftation  whatever;  the  knight  of  tenure  was 
in  the  rank  of  a  IbldieV.— It  ia  true  at  the  fame 


difufei '^dienee  we  find. tin  hiftpry,  that,  from 
thll  period,  when  the*  kings  of  J^Uad  went  to 
war,  thejr  levied  fcutagea  on  thfk.  tenants,  that 
is,  00  all  the  iandholders  of  the  kingdom,  to  de. 
firay  their  eapenfes^  and  to  hire  troops:  and  thefc 
afleflments,'  in  the  time  of  Henry  li.  feem  to  have 
been  made  arbitrarilT,  and  at  the  king's  pleafure* 
Which,  prarogative  being,  greatly  abufed  by  his 
fuocefforsy  it  became  matter  of  national  clamour ; 


time,  that  eyery  noble  and  baron  were  kirigltts  0f   and  King.  John  'Vras  obliged  to  confent,  by  his 


tenure,  as  they  held  their  lands  by  knight-ferviCe. 
But  the  number  of  fees  they  pofleiiedy  and  their 
creation  into  rankv.  (eparated  them  widely  from 
the  fimple  individuals  to  whom  they  gave  out 
grants  of  their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the 
knights  of  tenure.  By  the  tenure  of  knight^^ioe, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  laoda  in  England  *  wefe-e 
bolden,  and  principally  of  the^klsg  ineafiUf  till 
the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  it  was  created, 
as  -Sir  Edward.Coke  teftifies,  for  a  military  pur- 
pofe,  viz.  for  defence  of.  the  realm  by  the  king's 
own  principal  fUbjedls,  which. iwas  judged  tb  be 
much  better  than  to  truft  to  hirelings  or  foreigiieia. 
The  defcriptiorfbere  giv<*n  fa  that  of  kiught-fer- 
vice  proper,  which  was  to  attend  the  king  iff  his 
wars     '^•^  •'    '  .        .      .        - 


nutgna  tbatia* thaknofcutage (hould be  impofed 
withoixt  confent  of  parliament.  3«t  this  claufe 
was  omitted inhiafmiHenryUL'sx^haitef;  where 
we  only  Had,  that  fcutages  or  efcuage  (hould  be 
taken  as  they  were  u&d  to  be  takeaiDtbetiine  of 
Henry  IL :  that  ia,  in  a  reafonable  and  moderate 
manner.  Yet  afterwards,  by  ftat.  %s  Edw.  L  p. 
5  and  6,  and  many  fubfcqueot  ftatutea,  it  was  en- 
afted,  that  the  kmg.ftiottld  take.pqaids  or  ta^ks 
but  by  ihecptnmoa  aflent  of  the  realm.  Heoce 
it  is  held,  that  efcuage  or  fcotage  could  not  be 
levied  but  by  confent  of  parliament ;  fuch  fcuta- 
ges. being  indeed  the  ground- work  of  all  fucceed- 
ing  fubfidiea,  abd  the  land-tax<^rUter  times. 
Had  the  efcuage  been  a  fettled  iHlPabk  fuau 


There  were  alfo  fome  other  fpecies  of  payable  at  certain  times,  it  had  baodiieither  more 

knight-fervice  \   fo  called,  -f  hough   impioph'ly,  nor  lefs  than  a  mere  peconkry  reat^  >snd  tbc  te- 

becaufe  the  fervice  wasot'  a  free  and  hoaeurable  nure,  mf^ead  of  knight-fervice,  would  have  been 

nature,,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  of  another  k^nd*  called  fsocaca.    By  the  deg^- 

rendering,  as  that  of  knight-lervlce  proper,  and  nerating  of  knight-fervice,  or  periboal  military 

becaufe  they  were  attended  with  fimilar  fruits  and  duty,  into  efcu^  or  pecuniary  aflei&aesU,  all 

,  the 


i)ie  adT^nUges  (^ithV  protnifed'or  reil)  6f  (Ke  taiY^te?tiure8,  with  all  theit  heavy  appendages, 

feodal  ccmftitutioBs  were  deftroyed,  ahdnothfiiK  were  ddtrdyed  at  oile  blow  by  the  ftalute  la  Car. 

but  the  hardfhlpi  remained.   Inftead  of  Torhilrf^  it'd'/zAy  which  cnadta,  "  that  the  court  of  ward 

a  natioQ^  militias  compqled  of  baronsy knights^  ^iM  or  liveries;  '  and  all  wardihips,  litreries,   pricner 

gentlemen*,  bound  bjr  Iheir  mterefty  honoQ^^  and  iSiinJ^»  and  oufterlemaindy  values,  and' fomitutet 

oath«,  to  defend  tKeir'" king  and   country ^.^the  of  rn^rnages,  by  reafon  of  any  tenure  of ^he  king 

whole  of  this  lyftem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  no*  or  otbers,  be  totally  taken  a  way.     And  that  all 

thing  elfe  but  a  wretched  meani  of  rai&ng^  rUoQey  fines  for  alienations,  Icbhurea  by  qonddge,  knights- 

to  pay  anartay'  of  oCcafional  rtiercienanes'.^  la  fervlce^  and'efcuage,  and  alib  aids  for  .marrying 

the  mean  time,  the  f^fuilie^  of  ^11  the  no{>iUt|c'an'd*  (he  daughter  or  knighting  t^e'fon,  and  ail  te- 

gentry  groaned  upder,  tbefe  JntoWable  bui'cUns,^  nures  ^of  the  king'i«  fajtitet  be  Mlke^ife"  taken 

which  (in  confequenq^^ojf  ihe  ^<^i'on  adopted  ^af-  away.  ^  And  that  all  fdrts  of  tenure^  held  bf  the 

ter  the  conqueft )-  we^  introduced  and  laict  uppd!  king  or  others^  be  tutnedlnto  free  and  common 

them  by  the  fubf lety  2|nd  fineffQ  ofthel^Vman  focc^ge;  fa ve  only  tenures  !n  frankalmoign,  coi^y^* 

lawyers.    For,  b^des  the  fcutages  ko  which  they  hblds^  and  the  honorary  Cervices   (without  the 

were   liable   in  defed  of  perfonal   attendince^j  flavi!h'part)of  grand-ferjeantv."    A  ftati^te  which 

which,  hDwever^.  wefc,ajQwed  by  themf<?lye8  m*  lUasa  greater  acquifition  to  the  civil  property  of 

parliament,  they" might  be,  called  upon  by'tlii;?  this  kingdom  than  even  wia^a  ^Atfr/a  it felfj  fince 

king  or  lord  paramount  foir.  Mtf^  whenever  J^i^^  that  only  pruned  the  luii;:.urlaQcies  that  had  growa 

eldeift  foQ  was  tQ.be  knighted,  or  htseldeCtdaugbr.  out  of  the  military  tenures,  and, thereby  preferv^d 

ter  married ;  not  to  forget  the  ranfom  of  hi^  offix  t^enil  tn  vigour  i  ^ut  the  .(t2\tute  of  K.  Charles  ex« 

perfon.    The  heir,  on  t'he  death  of  his  anceffor,  firpated  the  whole*  .and  4en)oIilhed  both  root  and. 

if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of  the  firft  eniolu-i  branthes.                                                       , 

ments  afifijig  froni' hislnhcfritance,   |>y  way'of  *  Knight's  ISLANt)|  in'i(land  in  HudfonVBay' 


reluf  ind  primer /e^n  ;  and  if  i^jider  age,  >of  the 
whole  orhis  eftate  during  infancy i^  And  then,  afe 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  complains,, ff  'wlien  he  came' 
to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  oj  <njardjhtp^  'tiis 
woods  decayed,  houfes  fallen  down,  ftock  wailed, 
and  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,"*^ 
to  m;ike  amends,  he  was  yet  to.  p^^half  a  yef^r's 
profits  as  a  iine  for  fuing  out  his  Av^ry  ;  and'alfo 


(i.^KNIN,  a  diftria  of  Maritime  Auftfia,  in  the. 
lai^Tenetian  Dalmatia*  3a  mites  long  from  S.  to 
N.aiid  30 from  E.fo  w. containing  16,000  foula 
in^So  towns  and' Villajge^i  and  abounding  in  corn 
and  wood.  '  It  18  boUnded  by  2ara,  Sing;  S«)eni- 
co,  and  Turkey*     .     . 

(i.JlCNiN,  the  capital  of  the  above  diftriA;'  an* 
ciently  called  Titwium  and  Tmna^  is  an  imppr* 


the  price  or  value  of.  bql  jnarria^^  if  h^  refiifed    tant  frontier  town,  feated  on  the  Kerka  and  Btir-^ 
fiich  wife  as  his  lord  and  guardian  had  bartered   li^ifchiza. 


for,  and  impofed  upon. him  ;  or  twice  that  value, 
if  he  married  another  woman.  Add  to  this,  the 
untimely  and  expenfive  honour  of  knighibood,  to 
make  his  poverty  more  completely  fplendid.  And, 
when,  by  thefe  dedudlions,  bis  fortune  was  fo 
iiiattered  and  ruined,  that  perhaps  he.was  Obli- 


tiO  Knim,  a  town  of  l^oViAia',  in  circle  of  Be-, 
r^ufif  1%  miles  S£.  of  Ber^dn,  near  a  gold  mine. 

KNIP,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coafk'of  Curacoa. 
.  KNIPHAUSEN,  a  town  and  lordlhip  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  Jdverland,  s  niiles  ESE.  of  Jever.         ; 

*  KNIT.  «.  /.  [frotft  the  verb.]    Texture.— Let 


god  to  fell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even  that;   their  heads  be  fleekly  comb'd,  their  blue  coat* 
poor  privilege  allowed  him,  without  paying  an,  brufiiM,  and  their  garters  of  ^  indifferent  knit, 


exorbitant  fine  for  a  licence  of  alienation/  A  (la* 
very  fo  complicated  and  fo  extenfive  as  this,  call* 
ed  aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boafted  of 
her  freedom.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time 
applied  by  fucceffive  ads  of  parliament*  which 
aifuaged  fome  temporary  grievances;  till  at 
length  the  humanity  of  King  James  I.  coniented, 
fur  a  proper  equivalent,  to  abolifh  them  all, 
though  the  plan  then  proceeded  not  to  effed  ;  in 
like  maoner  as  he  had  formed  a  fcheme,  and  be- 
gan to  put  it  in  execution,  focreifnoving  the  feo* 
dal  nievance  of  heritable  juaisbiCTiOMS  in 
Scotand,  which  has  (inde  been  purfued  and  ef- 
feded  by  the  fiatute  ao  Geo.  II.  c  43.  King 
James's  plan  for  exchangine  our  military  tenures 
fpems  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  as  that  which 
has  been  flnce  purfued ;  only  with  this  difference^ 
that  by  way  ot  compenlatiOo  for  the  lofs  which 
the  crown  and, other  lords  woukl  fuflain,  an  an- 
nual fee  farm  rent  fhould  be  fettled  and  infepa- 
rably  annexed  to  the  crown»  and  affured  to  the 
inferior  lords,  payable  out  of  every  knight's  fee 
within  their  refpedive  feignories.  An  expedient, 
ieemingly  much  better  than  the  herediUry  excifc 
which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal  equiva- 
lent for  thefe  conceilions.    For  at  length  the  mili- 


SAaik. 

(x.)  •  to  Kmit.  v.  a,  preter.  Jknet  or  knitted^ 
[cnittanf  Saxon.]  i.  To  make  or  unite  by  texture 
Without  a  loom. — 

Sleep,  that  Anits  up  the  ravell'd  fleeve  of  care. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds.  SJbak* 

A  thoufand  Cupids  in  thofe  curls  do  lit : 
Thofi;  curious  nets  thy  fleftider  fingers  knit. 

fTalUr. 
a.  To  tie.-*-Send  for  tbe  count ;  go  tell  him  of 
this ; — ^I'll  have  this  knot  Anit  op  to-morrow 
morning.  S/iak.'^      ,    . 

3.  To  join  ;  to  unite.    Thi^  Was  fbrmerly  a  word 
of  extenfive  ufe  j  it  is  now  lefs  freauent — 

His  gall  did  graW  for  grief  and  high  difdain» 
.  And  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  band  free. 

Spenjer. 
Thefe,  fnine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  diftradions :  they  are  in  my  power.  S^» 

O  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premifed  flames  of  the  laft  day 
itfii/  earth  and  heav'n  together !  Sbakefp, 

Lay  yourlughnefs'    . 
Command  upon  n^;  to  the  wh:ch  my  duties 
Are  with  a  moft  mdiflialuble  tie 
For  ever  knit.  Sbakf/p. 

Xzs  Thit 


K    N    O. 


This  royal  band  and  mine.Arejiewly  hut%^ 

.  And  the  coorjundton  of  our  inward  Ibolft-'    ' 

Married  in  league.  "  *    .'.  \  .£&»(• 

By" the  ihnpiicity  of  Veiiua*^d6ve«',      ' '  *m   *  ^ 

By  t^ai  which  khittethioyj^^i and pro&ers Tdyes^ 

■*■ '  •   '  •    -^  '*  ^sKakt 


k  ^.  31 


Jt   N  f> 


^protuberance;  aoy  part  bluntlj  rifisi;  above  the 
re(l.T-^Jiift  befbre  tbeeptmdce  of  the^^bt  auridc 
^  the  heart  is  a  re\MtiMt  ittdB  or  WU^]  raffed 
llip  fVom  the  fubjaceor  faC  Roy*  ' 

;  •  TCNOBBED.  aJ/:  {fftsm  Jhiol^.]  'to  with 
Knobs ;  having  p.rotiiwira'iices,— The  horns  of  a 


—If  ye  be  come  peacf^ably^  mine  heart  ihaH'bc    roe-deer  of  GreenWd  a^  bointed  at  the'top,  and 
Anii  unto  yoii.  -i  Cfroh.  xii.  17I— That.th'eiir  hearts    inpbhed  or  tuberous  at  tfie  tvottom.  Gredo^ 
might  be  comforted,  being  init  together  in  lovfti     '  x*  K^QBBlNfiSS,  hj"*  tJVom  Unoh^,]  The  qua- 


Tride  and  imji^udencey  19  fa^ion  Jtwit    •  Kiffo^hf  ^^^^  of  obftinacy|i^olviog  ftiU  to  conceal 
;  tTfurp'the  chair  of  wit !  tcnJonfon's  New  inn*,  tli^  i^ames  of  the  authors.  FtofwcL 
ye  Jhtii  my  heart  ^oyou  by  alking  tftif  cjueftion/      (|,)  jpfOCKj  a  hill  of  J^cotlahd,  in  Abcrdcen- 

Affp»,  fhire,,}5oofeet  above  the  ^a-Ievei|  which,  being 
—Thefe  two  princes  w^i^  agreeable  to  bf  joined  ill  featedln  a  capacious  plain,  and  leeo  at  a  great 
xpaiirra^e,  and  thereby  init.  both  re^ln^s  into  one.,  diiftance,  fi^rves  as  an  ezcellept  land-mark  for  veffels 
Bajward- —  \  .   m  the  Moray  Frith.  The^panfties  of  Granee,For- 

»      Come»  hiii  bapds,  and  .beat  (he  ground  dyce^  and  prdiquhilU  mf el  qn  the  top  of  it,  at  2 

.In  a  light  fahtailicjc  rpjund.  ^      Afi//w»..   terminus,  from  wh?ch  isfepn  the  greater  part 

•r-Ood  gave  fcveral  abilities  to  feveral  perfonn^   OJf  (Jaithneft,  Rofs,  ^anft  Murray,  the  windings 
that  each  might  help  to  fupply  the  publick  needs,    6?  the  Devera,  par^  of  the  Spcy,  the  German 


and,  by  joining  10  fill  up  .^U  wan^S*  they  he  k^i 
tpgethier  byjufticet  as  thf  parts  of  the  wor/d  ^e 
by  nature.  Taylor* s  Rule  of  livhg  W^.— NalU^e 
cannot  J^mt  the  bones  while  tl^e  parts  are  tindeV-'it 
dUcfiarge.  JfifcmanU  S^rgehy,  4.  To  contf^A^r^. 
'What  are  the  thoughts  that  Amt  thy  broW"  in 

*  Irbwns,     •   '  ^    -       •  -       *     •    :       • 
^nd  turn  thy  eyes  fo  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

j^^To  tie  up.— He  faW'lieaven  opened,  and  a  cer- 
tain vefTel  defcendihg*  unto 'him  as  it  nad  been  a, 
g;reflt  Oieet,  knU  at  the  ioiir  comerS)  and  let'doif  a 
to  ITie  eartV  A&)  z.  li. ' 

{%.)*  To  Knitt.  v.  «.x.  To  weave  wtthojdt  a 

lpom« — ^A  young  n^epherdefs  knitting  and  (Inging : 

her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her 

hands  kept  time  to  her  voice's  mu&ck.  Sidney. — 

A  trull,  that  fits 

Btttthe  town- wan,  and  for  her  living  ^w/j.  Vryd. 
ft r  Td  join  ;  tbclofe; 'to  unite.    Not  ufed^^ 

Dur  fever'd  navy  too 
'  Have  knit  a^am,  and  float,  t^rearnii^g  moft  Tea- 

*  like.    *  *  Shan* 

•  KNITTMI.  n.  /.  {from  knit.]  One  who 
"Weaves  or  knib.-^  ' 

The  fjjinfters  and  the  knitterj  in  the  fun, 
^    Aiid' the  three  ihaifis  that  weave  their  thread 

*  witK'bohes,  '      .• 
'  Do  ufetochsintit.  Shak* 
^KNITTErFELDT,  a  town  of  Stiria  on  the 

Muehr,  ao  mites  SW.  of  Pruck,  and  78  SW.  of 
Vienna,    l^  was  tak^o  by  the  Frei^ch  in  L^^ytl 

^^^KNlTTINONiJEDL^.  h.f.  fyfw/and  ne^dU.'\ 
A  wire  which  women  ufe  m  knitting.— He  gave 
her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  Itih  would ''prick  him  wnh 
Ker  knittingneedU*  ArhUtbnot*4  Bifl*  ofjotm  BulL 

•  KNITTLE.  ii,/.[from  knit.]  A.ftring  that 
git  hers  a  purfe  round.  Ainfwrth. 

KNITTLINGEN,  a  town  ot  Suabia,  inWur- 
temberg,*the'birth-place.of  Dr  FAustiJs,  one  of 
the  inventors  ofPaiNTiNO.  (See  Fust,  N**'i.) 
It  is  19  ifiiles  NW-  of  Stutgard,  and  i%  S.  of  H^i* 
delberg.       •• 

•  KKOB.  n./  Imap^  5;akon  \  knoop^  Dutch.^ 


dcean,  &t;.  exhibiting  one  cf  thegrandeft  profpedts 
N.6f  the  Tweed.     .  .       '     ' 

(4.)  *  Knock,  n.  /.  [froxtx  the  verb.]  1.  A  fud- 
dtfn'  ftrok^ ;  a  blfjw.— Some  oieii  never  conceive 
ho^the  motion  of  the  earth  (hould  wkv^'tVem 
from  a  knock  perpendicular  dire^y  from  a  body  ia 
air  above  Bronvn, — 

Ajax  belabours  there  an  hannlefs  ox. 
And  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  kn^ks. 

Dryden, 
3.  A  loud  Itroke  at  a  door  for  admiffioo. — 
Guifcared,  in  his  leathern  frock^ 
^tood  ready,  with  his  thrice  repeated  knock.  Dryd» 
(i.)  *  TV  Knctcr.  <v.  a.  [enucianf  Saxon;  nzccr, 
a  blow,  WeT(h.]f    i.  To  affeA  or  change  in  any 
refpe^  by  blows. — How  do  you  mean  removing 
hin)  ?— Why,  by  niaking  him  incapable  of  Othel- 
lo^s  place ;  knocking  out  his  brains.  Sbal.-—lie  that 
has  his  chains  knocked  ofi  and  tl^  prifon  doors  fet 
open  to  him,  is  perfeaiy  at  liberty.  Locke. — 
Time  was,  a  fober  Fnglifhman  wouM  knock 
His  fervants  up,  and  rife  by  five  ojcloick.    Pope. 
3.  To  da(h  together;  to  ftrike;  to  collide  with  a 
ffiarp  noife. — 

So  when  the  cook  law  my  jaw  thus  knock  it. 
She  would  have  made  a  pancake  of  ^y  pocket. 

Cteaveiand, 
On  the  bard  earth  the  Lycian  Jtnsck^d  his 
head, 
And  lay  fupine ;  and  forth  the  fplrit  fled.  Dryd. 

'Tis  the"^  fport  of  ftatefmen. 
When  heroes  knock  their  khotty  heads  together. 
And  fall  by  one  another,         /  Ro^ue, 

3.  To  Kmock  do^n.  To  fell  by  a  btew^— He  be- 
gan to  knock  down  his  fellow-cttizeos  with  a  great 
deal  of  zeal.  Addifon.  A  man  who  is  grofs  in  a 
woman's  company  onghttobe  itoM?^^^  down  with 
a  club.  Clarijh.  4.  To  Knock  on  the  head*  To 
kill  by  a  blow ;  to  deftroy.— He  betook  himfelf 
to  his  orchard,  and  walking  there  was  knocked  on 
the  bead  by  a  tree.  Sotah, — Excefs  with  aa 
apoplexy  knocks  a  man  on  the  bead.  Crew. 

(a.)  •  To  Knock,  v.  ».  1.  To  clafh ;  to  be 
driven  fuddenly  together.— Any  hard  body  thruft 
forward  by  another  body  contiguous,  witho\it 

inocka^f 


t   if   o  C  *si 

hncihigypreth  no  noife.  BbM«.— ^llfey  1i£iy  fay,, 
the  atoRiJi  of  the  chaos  bdng  Varloufl;  moved  ac-. 
cording  tb  this  catholic  la\9^»  muft  deeds  knock' ^ti^ 
interfere.  Bentky.    ».  To  btot,  ai  at  a'  dodrfbr 
admittance :  conimonly  with  n/.—      ' 
Villain^  I  iky,  i(9d^>(  me  at  thi«  gate» 
Attd  k^p  m6  well;  or  fU  knock  yoUr  Xiiti^i' 
pate !  .  SmUJ' 

Whether  to  Inock  again*  the  ffates  oFRomfe, 
Or  rudely  vifit  them  ia  pins  remote. 
To  fright  them,  &c  deftttjy.  SfUik, 

I  bid  the  rafcaJ  knock  w^n  your  gate,       *'  ^^ 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Sbak. 
For  harbour  tf/a  thoufand  doors  they  knock* di 
Not  one  of  all  the  thoufand  but  wasiock'd^ 

Kn&ck  at  your  own  breaft,  arid  afk  your  fout'y" 

In  thofe  fair  fatal  eyiitt  edgM  not  your  fword.    . 

I>ryden, 
5.  To  KNOiCK  under.  A  Common  expreflion,  whJch 
denotes  that  a  ttian'  yields  or  Aibmits.  Submrf. 
fion  is  exprefled.  among  good  fellows  by  knocking 
under  the  table.  Followed  cdmmonly  by  a  par- 
tide;  as,  to  knock  «>,  to  roufe  by  knocking;  to 
knock  down  J  to  fell  by  a  blow, 

KNOCKANDOW,  TGael.  from  Knock,  a'  hill, 
and  dow,%\AckA  a  patiih  of  Scotland,  in  Moray- 
fit  ire  ;  10  miles  long  and  a  broad.  The  popula- 
tion in  X79I  was  1500;  the  increafe,  ftnce  1755, 
433  •  The  number  of  h6rfts  was  300 ;  Ih^ep,  5000  j 
and  black  cattle,  3000.  Hufbandry  is  rather  in  a 
backward  ftate  as  yet ;  the  beft  ground  does  not 
rent  for  more  than  14s.  an  acre. 

KNOCKBAIN.    See  Kilmuir,  N*  3, 

KKOCKBRACK»  a  mountain  of  IreUnd,  In  the 
county  of  Cork,  10  miles  N.  pf  Cork, 

KNOCKCLOGHAN,  a  mountain  of  Ireland, 
ia  Londonderry ;  4  miles  N.  of  Lough  Neagh..    . 

KNOCKDOLIAN,  a  remarkable  conical  hill 
in  Ayrihire,  650  yards  above  the  fea.level,  which 
fervcs  as  a  fea-mark  to  Ihips  entering  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  * 

KNOCKDIJAGH,  a  mountain  of  Ireland  in 
Gal  way,  ig  miles  W.  of  Galway. 

♦  KNOCKER.  »,/.  [from  Jknock.l  i .  He  that 
knocks.  ».  The  hammer  which  hangs  at  the  door' 
lor  ftrangers  to  ftrike. —  • 

Shut,  (but  the  door,  good  John !  fatigu'd  I 
(aid. 

Tie  up  the  knocker  |  iay,  I'm  Tick,  I'm  dead. 

KNOCKtALLARIC,  a  conical  hill  of  Scot- 
land,  in  Rdrs-mite,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  valley. of 
Strathpefler;  Dppofite  BeM|vas.  TVadilipn  (ays 
that  FiNGAL  had  a  paftle  qpon  it  ^  and  there  are 
iQins  of  a  vitrified  fort  on  its  fummit,  furrounding 
a  plain  of  nearly  an  acre.        .     * 

KNOCKLAYD,  a  mountain  of  Ireland  in  An- 
trim, 1  miles  S.  of  Ballycaftle. 

KNOCKM^LEDO  WI^,  mountains  of  Ireland, 
between  Tfpperary  and  Waterford. 

KNOCKNARMA,  a  cape  of  )rebtid,  on  Sligq 
Biy,  6  miles  W,  of  SligO. 

KNqCK;NASH££,  mountains  bf-  Ireland  in 
Siigo,  13  imles  SW.  of  SIigD. 

KNOCKSHINAl^,  a  village  of  Pcrthlhirc,  in 
tUe  parilh  of  Kincl^vio» 
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KNOCSTOPHER,  >  borough  *na*lmi*t 

towtrof  Ireljind,  in  Kilkenny,  Leiofter,  63  miles 

fi-omDiTbHri.  *  '     '  "•  •'     '    - 

-rn\*  KNOLL.  «./•  A  littWmn:    Ainfiuonh.- 

(a.)  RhoLL  is  alfoufed  for  ^ftop  of  a  hill. 

■  (r.)  •  Tq  Knoll,  v.  a.  [from"  RnelL]    T<i  rihg 

the'bell,  generally  for  a  funeral.—^ 

And  fo  his  ki^i^ll  18 'i«o/rif.  Skuki 

.(a.J  ♦  To  Kholl.  v.  ».    To  found  as  a  bell.;- 

If  ever  you  have  lopk'd  on  better  days, 
If  evv  been  where  bells  have  knolVd  to  church. 
>  / '  -  .    .  ^hak. 

KNOLtES,  Racbard,  an  Hogtiflr  hifterian,  born 
in  Nor|thampto;iihi|:e,  about  thp  middle  of  the 
l6th  tentury,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  after  wliich 
h^  W?s  appointed  matter  of  the  free-icfiool "  at . 
Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  compofed  Grammatics 
f^timtf  Gr^ee^^' ef' Rebrcups  compendiumt  cum  ra^ 
dt<!lbtU9  London;  1606 ;  and  fent  a  gre*!  nupiber 
of  well-grounded  fcholars  to  th^  univerflties.  He 
aKb  coWpiledi  The  ^enerdil  hiftory  oftbefirft  hcgin^ 
ning  of  tbfit  ndiion  to  ihe  rijin^'of  the  Ottoman^ 
&c.  He  died  in  i6io#  and  this  hiftory  has  been 
fince  continued  by  feyeral' hands :  the  beft- by 
Paul  Ricaut,confiil  at  Smyrna,  foRo, London,  t68o; 
Knoltes  wr^te  alfo,  The  lives  and  conqkefts  of  the* 
Ottoman  kfngs  and  emperors  to  the  year  1610;^ 
printed  in  x6ai;  and  ••  A  brief  difcourfe  of  the* 
greatnefs  of  the  TurHfh  empire;"  &c. 

KNONA^,  a  (Jiftrift  of  the  Helvetic  republic, 
ahd  a'late  bailtwic,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich. 

'(lO  *  KNOP. «./.  [A  corruption  of  knap,]  Any 
tufty  top.  Ainfworthl  * 

(».)  ^Kttdf.'n,/.  [rafhtnvulus.']  A  flower.' 
(i.)  KNOT,  Edward,  a  native  pfNorthumber. 
land,  born  rn  i.iSo,  who,  having  taken  orders,  en- 
tered  among  the  JefuitS  in  1606.    His  original 
name  was  Mathtar  ff7(/b^.    He  taught  at  Rome* 
in  the  E^glifh  college,*  and  was  afterwarrfs  ap-* 
pointed  fob-provincial,  apd  was  twice  fent  thither 
provincial.  He  wasprefent  as  provincial  at  Rome ' 
in  1646,  and  was  Chofen  definitoi-.    He  died  in*^ 
1696.    He  p^Wifhed  feyeral  pieces  j  particulariy 
M^rcy, and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  the* 
Catholics;  aeainftf  Dr  PWter,  who  had  charged 
the  church  of  Rome  with  vantipg  ^harity,  becaufe 
ihe  affcrts  tfiat  a  man  cannot  be  faved*  in  the  Pro- 
teftant  communion. 

(1.)  •  KwoT.  nifAknottat  Saxon ;« i>fof,  Ger-  * 
man ;  knuttCf  Dutch ;  knotted  Erfe.]   x.  A  compli, 
cation  of  a  cord  or  ftring  not  eaftly  to  b^'di^n-  - 
tangled.  ...  ^ 

He  found  that  Hesrfon's  felf  now  reafons  found 
To  fatten  >K«//,  which  fancy  fivk  had  bound. 

SidHij^' 
The  fair  veftal  to  the  fountain  came, 
To  take  the  frcftinefsdf  the  morning  air,'     - 
And  gathered  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair.  Ad^f.  ■• 
a^  Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  inter- 
fedt  each  other.— Garden  hi&tst  thefretsof  houfes,' 


and  all  equAl  figures  jplcaft*;   whereat!  Unequal  •[ 
figures  are  biit  defbrmfiies'.*  Scuon.-^  • 

•  Our  fea-wall'd  garden,' the.wholelamh  - 
Is  full  of  wej;ds,.|ier  fair^ft  flowers  chokM  up»    : 
tler>rf£)//dirorder'd.'-"  Shak. 

Flow*rs  wc/htKy  of  par^lft;  whidi  rtii  nice 
art       .         "    '     /  ' 
?n  beds  and  eftiflonf  *««r; imt  9^  f*<  I  oo4t     • 


.  K  If  Q         i  m.  }        %  ¥  9i 

9b«r<d  fevth  profufe  oo  hill  and  dalcf  and  phin.  made  (p^hilK  Uyji  of  a  rope  that  it  caimot  fiip^ 

.       *     Milton,,  ferviog  fofjiheeUiJ^cks,  and  ftoppers:  bow-lioe 

—Their  quarters  are  contrived  info  ele^anli  in^j^  knot*  that  to  firmly  made  and  faftened  to  the? 

idonied  with  the  moft  beaotiful  flower*.  -More^-^  qrin^es  ot  ttie' fails,  that  they  muft  break  or  the 

Henry,  in  knots  iD¥oMng  j^mma's  name/  '  {ail* Iplil  Wore  it  flips;  and«the  fheep-niahk  knot. 

Had  half  ^spreCsM,  and  haJfcbnceai'd  hit  flame  that  made  by  ihortenihg  a  rope  \vithout  cutting  tt» 


'^Hon* 


Upon  this  tree, 
3t  Any  bond  of  aifociation  pr  union-— r 
Confirm  that  amity  . 
With  nuptial  knot, 

Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And^y.ihat  inof  looks  pcoudly  on  the  crowi|. 

I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  cou2^t^.y^  . . , 
As  he  began,  and  not  uokxiit  himfelf 


The  noble  knot  be  made* . 


Sbak^ 


Why  left  you  wife'and  children^ 
Thofe  precious  motives.^  thole'  ^tmj^  knots  of 


love? 
Not  all  that  Saul  conjd  threaten  or  perfuadie 
In  this  clofe  knotf  the  (malleft  loofehefs  made* 

4.  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  j)f  wood,  caufed  by  the 
protuberance  of  a  bough,"  and  conicquently  by  a 
tranfverfe  dircdion  of  the  fibres.  A  joint  in  an 
liprb- — Taking  the  very  rcfufe  among  thofe  which 
f^ved  to  no  ufe,  being  a  crooked  piece  of  wood, 
and  full  of  knot ff  he  hath  carved  it  diligently,,when 
he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do.  IVijdom. — Such  knots 
and  croffnefs  of  grain  is  objeded  here,  a$  willhardt 
ly  fuft'er  that  form,  which  they  cry  up  here  as  the 
«>nly  juft  reformation,  to  go  on  fo  fmoothly  here  aa 
it  might  do  in  Scotland.  K,  Charles.  5.  Difficulty; 
intricacy.-* A  mah  (hall  be  perplexed  with  i/7o/,r, 
and  problems  of  bufinefs,  where  the  determinat 
tion  is  dubious.  South.  6«  Any  intrigue,  .or  dif- 
ficult perplexity  of  aflfairs^-^When  the  dif^overy 
iwas  made  that  the  king  wasliviag*  which  the  kno^ 
%ii  the  play  untied,  the  reft  is  Ihut  up  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  fome  few  lines.  t>ruden.—i,  A  confede 


wh|9h  may  be  preiently^  Ipofipned,  apd  the  rope 
ri^t  tie  wbrfe  for  it. 

*.*(7.)  KwoTS.OF  THE  LoNO  I.III?,  at  iea,a(e  the 
divifions  of  it.    See  Log.  '•' 

(i.)  *  Th  Knot.  a;,  "tfrl^^®"^  ^^  noun.]    x.  To 
cbmplicaie^in  knots.—  '  /' 

,.Hcre*8  a  queen  when  (he  rides  abroad 
.  Js  always  knotting  threads.  Scdify, 

a;  To  entdOgle.^„to  perpleac,  3,  To  uiiite,r-r-Thc 
jJarty  of  the  papifts  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted,  boll)  in  dependence  towards  Spain,  and 
ambngft  tbemfelyes.  ^^^v-  ' 

Ca.)  *  Knoj.  t.  n.  X,  To  form  buds,  knots,  or 


khdk^   joints  iu  vegetation.— Cut  hay  when'it  begins  to 
"     *      Hmt.  Mortmien    %,  Tp  knit  knots  for  fringes. 

(i.)  *  Knotbeery  bush.  «./.  [fbam^gmorusS^ 
A  plant.  Mn/tivorth* 
(i.)  KNot-BERRy  BUSH.    See'RuBus. 
(i,)*  Knotgrasjs'.  fi'/.lknot  Sindgrfi/s  ;  polsr- 
gonum.1  A  plant.-*-   ' 

.Youminim^sof  hiQdring>noi;grg/>made.  Sba^m 
'  (».)  Knot-orass.    SeePoLYGONU'^. 
K J^OTT,  Edward.    See  Knot,'  N^  i. 
.  •  KNOTTED,  ^dj.  [from  knot,]  Full  of  knots. 
'     The  knotted ozks  (hall  Ihow'rs  gt  hohcy  w^ep. 

Drifden, 
KNOTTESEORP,  a  town  of  Chdliire,  near 
the  Merfey,  184  miles  from  London ;  divided  in- 
to the  upper  and  lower  towns  by  a  rivulet  called 
B^ckenf  In  the  former  is  the  church  ;  in  the  latter 
a' chapel  of  eafe,  the  market  an^  town^oufe.  It. 
has  a  .market  and  3  fairs. ' 

♦  KNOa^TlNESS.  n.f.  (fronp  knotty:\  Fulncfs 
of  knots ; '  upeyenriefs ;  intricacy ;  diflficulty- — 
Virtue  was  repreferited  by  Hercules  naked,  with 


y^y  \  an  aflbciation^;  a  fmalfbandw— Oh  you  pan*  ^  his  lion's  (kin  and  knotted  club ;   by  his  paken 
j^.i..  __r_>i-.  .u — >.  .• ,     .  1 r_- ^^^^  jg  figriified  realbn  ruling  the  appetite;  th« 

kfottine/f   thcrepf,   the  diflSculty  they  have  that 
feelt  after  virtue,  feacbam  on  Draiwing. 

KNOTTINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  W.  riding 

of  Yorkihire,  on  the  Aire,  near  Ferrybridge,  noted 

for  lime.    The  lime-ftones  are  dug  up  ptentifulljr 

at  Elmet,  and  burnt  here;  whence  it  is  conveyed 

in  great  quantities  to  Wakefield,   Sandal,   and 

Standbridge,  for  Cale»and  carried  into  the  wefteni 

parts  of  rhe  cdiinty  for  man  tire. 

•  KNp'^'TY.  4nlf\  [from  knot.]  i.  Fttll  of  knots. 

I  have  feen  tempefts,  when  the  fcolding  winds 

|Iave  riv'd  the  knottj  oaks.       Sh,  Jtdms  C^far^ 

—The  timber  in  fome  trees  more  clean,  in  fome 

mo%^  knottj:  try  itby  fpeaking  at  one  end,  and 

laying  the  ear  at  the  other ;  for  if  It  be  knotty f  the 

voice  will  not  pafs  well.  Bacon.-^ 

The  knot^  oaks  their  lift'ning  branches  bow. 

RtycofWHon^ 

One  with  a  brand  yet  burning  from  the  flame* 

AnnM  with  a  kaottj  club  another  came.  J>7y^ 

Where  the  vales   with   violets  once   were 

crown'd, 

'Now  knotty  burrs  and   thorqp  di%race  the 

i;round.  Diyd. 

%.  Hard ;  rugged.—  • 

Thcf 


cierly.  rafcals ;  there's  a  knot,  a  gang>  a^coufpiracy 
aigainft  me.  ^Aai.— 

.  What  Js  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  delight 
thee? 

Where  not  a  foul, without  thine  own  foul  knotf 

But  fears  and  hates  thee. Ben  Jon/on. 

k—A  knot  9(  good  fellows  barro'n\^ed  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney of  a  gentleman  upon  the  king's  highway.  V-i 
^rangg^ — I  am  now  with  a  i»(?/  of  his  admirers. 
Jtddifon»'^%,  A  clufter;  a  colle<^ion. — ^The  way 
of  fortune -is  hke  the  milky  way  ip  the  iky»  which 
is  a  meeting-  or  knot  of  a  number  of  fmaU  ftars, 
sot  ieen  afundcr,  but  giving  light  together.  Bacon> 
—In  a  piAure,  befides  the  principal  figures  which 
are  placed  in  the  midft  of  it,  there  are  lefs  groups  or 
^nou  of  figures  difpoied. at  .proper  distances.  Dryd. 

(3;)  K»OT,  ($  I,  dff*  4*)  a  part  of  a  tree  from 
vbtch  fhoot  out  the  branches,  roots,  &c.  The 
ufe  of  th^  knots  is  to.'  j^rengthen  the  item ;  they 
ferve  aJfo  as  fearces»  tp  fijtrate,  purify,  and  refine 
the  juices  raifed  up  ior  the  oourifbinent  of  the 
plant.  .  ^       .....    . 

(4.)  Knot,  in  ornithoiogyii    See  Tringa. 

(5.)  Ji>irQT,C3oRDjaM.^^Sp?PJ9RDiAN  Knot. 

(6.)  Knots  of  a  Rope,  among  feamen,  are 
4iltl9g^iihe4  ioto  3  kin(U^-yi^  ^'|)ole  knot>  th^ 
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Tbey.ane  t^ur  Ic^^ijukL  fUi^th^^poct  of   LoiJ^ 
ftatcfinwi  \      '  ;j^, 
'   When  h^oeji  f  Qock  their  Jknptij  heads  together. 

And  fall  by  t3De  anotfatr.  '  Rowe. 

3.  Intricate }  pciplemed  >  difficult ;  embar^afled.— 
King  Hepry,  tp  the  very  entrance  of  his  reigD»mef 
with  a  poinjt  df  grqit  difficulty,  and  inotty  to  folvei 
JBoroir.— He  thai  was  the  beft  at  the  untying  of 
knotty  difficulties^  carried  the  prize,  L'Bfir.  ^ 
Some  on  the  bench  the  Anottj  laws,  untie.  J)/j4l* 
They  compliment,  they  fit»  they  chat. 

Fight  o'er  the  wars ;  reform  the  ftate  j. 

A  thoufand  kmottjf  points  they  clear,  . 

'Tiirfupper  and  my  wife  appear*  PrioTf 

KNOULTON,  a  diftri^  of  Vermpfit^ln  Chit- 
tenden county,  containing  io,ooo  acres. 

KNOUT, '»./  a  puniffiment  inflided  in  Ruipa, 
with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knoutf  and  made  of  a 
long  (trap  of  leather,  prepared  for  this  purpofe, 
With  this  whip  the  executioners  dcxteroufly  carry 
off  a  flip  of  iklnfirom  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of 
the  back,  laid  bare.fo  the  waift^'and  repeating 
their  blows,,  in  a  little  while  rend  away  all  thf| 
(kin  off  the  back  in  pe^rallel  ftrips.  In  the  com* 
men  knout  the  fi^riminal  receives  the  laHies  fui^ 
pended  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  e^^ecutioners  t 
but  in  the  great  knopt,  which  is  generally  ufed 
on  the  farve  occaiions  as  racking  oa  jLhf?  wheel  yva9 
in  France,  the  crimipal  is  raifed  into  the  air  by 
means  of  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  gallows,  and  a  cord 
fafleoed  to  the  two  wrtfts  tied  together ;  a  piece 
of  wood  is  placed  between  his  two  legs  alio  tied 
together  ;  and  another  of  a  crucial  form  under  hif 
breail.  Sometimes  his  hands  are  tied  behind  ovei^ 
his  back ;  and  whence  is  pulled  up  in  this  pofition, 
his  ihoulders  arie  diQocated.  The  e^ecutioner9 
can  make  this  puoiihment  more  or  lefs  cruel ;  and 
It  is  laid,  are  fo  dexterous,  that  when  a  criminal  j^ 
condemned  to  die,  they  ca^  make  him  q^pire  either 
by  one  or  levefal  ladies, 

(i.)  *  To  KNO^y.  v.  a.  prcter.  Utfe^u^  J( bav0 
knofwn.  Uuawan^  Sas^on.]  .  i.  To  perceive  with 
certainty,  whethfir  intuitive  or  dipiuriive. — 
Oy  that  a  man  might  iwnu 

The  end  of  this  day's  bifgnefs  ere  it  come  I  SSaJkj 

—The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal,  becaufe  it 

is  Anown  with  Ood  and  with  xpen.    ffi/H,  iv.  iir-« 

The  gods  all  things  intf<w.  Milton* 

^  I)e  only  from  ^eircaiiie  their  natures  knew, 

Denbam, 
—There  is  a  certainty  in  the  proportion,  and  we 
kno<w  it.  Dryden. — When  a.  man  makes  ufe  of  the 
name  'of  ^ny  limple  idea,  which,  he  perceives  ia 
not  anderftood,  he  is  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  ia^ 
genuitj,  and  the  end  of  Ipeech,  to  make  knwun^ 
what  idea  he  makes  it  ftand  for.  Loekc.  a.  To 
be  informed  of;  to  be  taught.— Ye  fhall  W  healed* 
and  it  ihall  be  knowa  to  you  why  his  hand  is  not 
removed  from  you.  i  iSaiii.  vi.  3.— 
Led  on  with  a  defire  to  know 

What  nearer  might  concern  him.  Milton. 

—One  would  have  thought  you  had  knov^n  better 
things  than  to  exped  a  kindnefs  from  a  common 
enemy.  VBJirangg.  3.  To  diftijiguifli.— Nume- 
Nation  is  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  a  new  nan)e>  whereby  to  know 
it  from  thofe  before  and  after,  ^nd  diftmguiih  it 
from  every  fmaller  or  greater  |n^ititude'  of  units. 


4«<To'r€a)gii2|e«-^What  art<itho«,itli«i 

to  rail  on  ine,Jthat  is  .neither  ibi0«xv»  of  thee,  nor 

knows  thee?  Sbakcfpeare, — They  tokl  what  things 

were  4one  in  Uie.wajTy  aiki  bow  he  was  known  of 

them  in  breaking-  pf  bread.    UAe  j(^v.  35.-^ 

^  At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  httw  the  dead, 

4od  caird  the  wretched  toan  to,fQin4«  FLitman. 

Tell  me  how  I  may  Iknow  him*  Milton* ' 

5.  To  he  no  granger  ttf;  to  befanuliar*  with.—- 
What  are  yoaf    '     -  - 

•— A  fflioft  poor  laan,  made  tame  to  fortune*! 

.blows, 
Wh<^  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  forfow^ 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity*  SIk  King  teat\ 

6.  To  oonverfp  with  "another  fex«— Adam  kntw 
Eve  his  wife.  Qewfit. 

(a.)  *To  K^HOw.  v.,n*  i.  To  have  clear  and 
certam  perception ;  not  to  be  doubtful^ — ^I  know 
of  a  furety  that  the  Lord  hath  fent  his  angel^.and 
delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod.  Ms.  %• 
Not  to  be  ignorant.— When  they  know  within 
themfelves  they  fpeak  of  that  they  do  not  well 
knoWf  they  would  neverthelefs  feem  tochers  to 
(mow  of  that  whkh  they  may  not  well  fpeak. 
paeon^ — 

Not  to  know  of  things  remote,  but  know 
That  If  hich  before  us  Ues  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wiidom.  Milion^ 

?-In  the  other  world  there  is  no  coofideratioD 
that  will  fling  our  confciences  more  cruelly,  thaa 
this,  that  we  did  wickedly,  when  we  knew  to  have 
done  better.  Tillotfin, — They  might  undfcritand 
^o(e  excellencies  which  they  blindly  valued,  i<> 
as  not  to  be  farther  impofed  upon  by  bad  pieces, 
and  to  know  when  nature  was  well  imitated  by 
the  moft  able  mailers.  DryderCs  Du/r.  3.  To  be 
informed.— The  prince  and  Mr  Poms  will  put  on 
our  jerkins  and  aprons,  and  Sir  John  muft  not 
know  of  it*  ^^6ai.-^There  is  but  one  mineral  body* 
that  we  know  of,  heavier  than  common  quickfiU 
ver.  Bcylfi,  4.  To  Khovt  for.  To  have  know- 
ledge of.  A  colloquial  expreffion.-<-He  (aid  the 
yrater  itfelf  was  a  good  healthy  water ;  but  for 
the  party  that  own'd  it*  he  might  have  more  dif- 
eafes  than  he  knew  fir*  Sh.  Henry  IV.  5 .  To  Kn  o  v 
qf.  In5^aii^ijfte<ifv,i8totakecogQifanceof;  to  ex- 
amine.-^ 

'     Faur  Hermia,  queftion  your  defires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  bloo|d» 
Whether,  if  youyield  not  to  your  father's  choice. 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  niin.        -  Si)ak^ 

•  KNOWABLE.  adj.  [from  know.]  Cognof. 
cible ;  poffible  to  be  difcovered  or  underftopd.— 
Tbefe  are  refolved  into  a  confeffed  ignoramx,  and 
I  (hall  not  purfue  them  to  their  old  afylum ;  and 
yet  if  may  be,  there  is  more  knowable  in  tbefe, 
than  In  lefs  acknowledged  myfteries.  GlanwUe.-^ 
'Tis  plain,'  that  under  the  law  of  works  is  com- 
prehended alfq  the  law  of  nature,  knowable  b|r 
reafon^  as  well'as  the  law  given  by  Mofes.  Locke^ 
^Thefe  two  arguments  are  the  voices  of  nature, 
1;he  unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  real  beings  and  fub^ 
ftances  created,  that  are  naturally  knowable  withr 
but  itvelation.  BentUy. 

*  KNOWER.  n.  /.  [feqm  know.]  One  who  has 
ikill  or  knowledge. — If  we  look  on  a  vegetable, 
and  can  only  fay  His  cold  and  dry,  we  are  pitiful 
kntmeu*  Gkntvillii^l  kQq^qr  the  refpeAand  rev«» 

rcncc 
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MQ€e  wbl^b^in  this  iddrBl^  I  ou|;ht  to  ftppm  iti 
l^fof^  you»  who  are  a  genttnl  kwiwer  bi  manicind 
wad  poetry,  S^tttbfrm. 

ft.)  •  KNOWIKe.  di^'.^^rooi  intm;,}  t;  8kit. 
fal ;  well  iAikruded ;  remme  from  ignoranoe*-^ 
You  have  heard,  iod  with  a  kriokcing  ear. 

That  lie»  which  hMh  our  noble  ftther  flaitt, 

Purfu'dmylifc.  Sk\  Hamiet. 

—The  knatuingtft  of  theib  have  of  laie  refmtned 
their  hypothecs. — WliaC  flakes  the  clergy  glori- 
OB8  U  to  b^  knt^f^  io  their  pAsfeCidn.  ^^M>^ 
The  neceflity  of  preparing  for  the  offieea  of  reli* 
gton'wasa  leibn  wMeh  the  mere  light  and  die- 
<ate«  of  cofomoii  reaf^  without  the  help  of  re- 
«eM0B»  taught  all  the  Jhumrifig  aind  int^Hi^nt 
part  of  the  worid.  5ot//^.— fielUfto,  oiie  of  the  firft 
who  was  of  any  oonfldei«ti)9D  at  Vefiice,  paiAted 
very  drily,  according  to  the  ihantilir  of  his  time  i 
he  was  very  Jhowinihaih  In  archit«dure  and  Oer« 
4>e6(!rve.  Dryden.-- AW  alnimAlt  oPthe  fame  md, 
which  form  a  fociety,  are  more  htorvhif  than 
vthera.  AMifm.  i.  Confctoiia ;  ifttefligent.-^ 
Could  any  but  a  kncwing  prudent  caufe 

Begin  foeh  motionaandaffign  fuch  lowg  ?  jBAtt^j*. 

do  *Knowing.  «./  [from  kmwj*^  Knowledge* 
»— Let  him  be  fo  entertainM  as  Aiits  genttetnen  of 
your  knowing  to  a  ftraoger  of  his  quality.  Sfutkef. 

•  KNOWINGLY,  flJv.  [from  kntming.l  With 
llcHI",  with  knowledge.— >He  Jkmtufittgly  and  wit- 
tingly brought  evil  into  the  world.  Morc-^They 
who  were  rather  fond  of  it  than  knowmgfy  admi* 
fed  it,  might  defend  their  inclination  by  their  rea- 
fen.  I^rjfden. — To  the  private  duties  of  the  clofet 
lie  repaired,  as  ofben  aa  he  entj^fed  upon  any  bu» 
finefs  of  confequence :  I  fpeak  knowingly.  AtterB, 

(».)  ♦  KNOWJUEDGB.  n.f.  [from  know.]  i. 
Certain  pb'ception  \  indubitable  appreheofion.— 
Knowledge f  which  is  the  higheft  degree  of  the  fpe- 
culatlveniculties,  conSfts  in  the  perception  of  the 
truth  ofaffiriiaativebr  negative  propofiftons.  iMke, 

Do  bCiit  pLy  to  me  what  I  fhould  do% 
'  That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  done. 

And  I  am  preft  uriio  it.        ^6.  Mercb,  o/Feniee, 
a*  Learning ;  illumination  df  the  mind.*-^ 
Ignorance  it  th^  cuHe  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wi^g  wherewicti  we  fly  toh«av'n. 

SbAke/^are. 
3.  Skill  in  anyifttng. — ShlpmcD  that  have  know- 
ledge of  the  fea.  t^mgs.  4.  Acqi^ikitance  wHh  any 
fa^  or  perfon;-^Tbe  dbg  ftraight  fawned  upon 
his  mailer  for  old  knowledge.  Sidney,  5.  Co^ni- 
Ihnce;  notice.— Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine 
cyesi  that  thou  (houldft  take  kniyu^ledge  of  me| 
feeing  ram  a  ftranger?  itfttb,-^ 
A  ftate's  anger  ihonld  not  ttike 

Knowledge  ^iiicr  of  fools  or  women".  Ben*  Jbbnf. 
0.  Infbrmation;  power  of  knowing. — I  pi^lied  off 
my  headpiece,  and  humbly  entreated  her  pardon, 
or  knowledge  why  (he  was  cruel.  Sidnej* 

(s.)  Knowledge  (^  i,  def.  i.)is'fartberdHlned 
by  Mr  Locke  to  be^**  the  perception  of  the  con^ 
veftion  and  agreement  01^  diugireemerft  and  repug- 
nancy of  OOP  ideaa^''  9sc  SlETarifYsics,  and 
Logic. 

^To  Knowlbbi^:  v.  a.  [not  in  ufe  1  To  ac- 
knowledge; to  avow:-^The  prophet  I*>fl?a  tells 
^iSy  that  God  (aith  of  the  Jews,  they  have  reigned^ 
Uttt  not  by  me  j  w&iteli  jprovetbi^iuxiiyi  thi^^tore 
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are 'governments  Which  Ood  doRI'n^  wow:  for, 
though  they  beordain'd  )>y.his  ibcret  providence^, 
yet  they  are  not  knoMedgei  by  his' revealed  wdl. 
Baton*  s  Holy  War, 

KNCXWLER^  'Wilfiam,  Lt.  ©,'  a  learned  Eng- 
Wh  fRvtne,  the  foh  of  Gilbert  Rnowler,  Gent,  of 
Herne  fti  Kent,  was  bom  in  1699.  educated  at  St 
.John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  became  chaplain 
to  the  firll  Marq.  of  Rockingham,  who  appmnted 
him*  redor  of  Irtnlingborow  and  Boddington^t  He 
was  editor  of  the  £.  of  Staffbrd's  Letters ;  in  fol, 
1739:  and  tranflated  St  Chryfbftom's  Commen- 
tary on  Paulas  Epiftle  to  khe  Galatians:  1766. 
He  dM  in  17A7,  aged  68. 

K*IOWLTON,  a  townfhi^  of  New  Jerfcy,  in 
S^iiTeK  CQUhty;  containing  1924  dttzensi  and  li 
0av<te^  ifi  1795. 

(i.)'KNOX,  |ohn,  the  hero  of  the  reformation 
in  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1565,  at  Gifford  near 
Haddington.  ^  His  anceftorr  ( i&^s  the  Rev.  Pat. 
Ma!rweW  of  ttlbarchanj  were  originally  propri- 
etors of  the  lands  of  Knocks  in  the  pariih  of  Ren- 
frew, whence  the  faijtnily  derived  the  fimame  of 
the  Knodx^  or  Km?*.'  They  afterwards, obUnied 
the=  lands  of  Craigend  and  RanfnrfTy  Mh  in  this 
parHh,  and  refided  long  at  the  caftlt  of  Ranfuriy." 
(Sir  J.  Sinclaiy*^!  Stai.  Jet.  Voh  ^V.  p.  490.)'  He 
vras  educated  at  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andriew^s, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  com- 
menced teacher  very  early  in  liffe*  At  this 
time-  the  new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  buf 
little  known'  in  Scotland ;  Mr  Knox 'therefore  at 
firft  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic :  but  attend, 
ing  the  fermons  of  a  black  fiias,  named  OmalHam^ 
he  began  to  waver  in  his  opinions ;:  tod  afterwards 
convening  with  thefaroous  Wifhart,  who,  in  1544. 
came  to  Scotland  with  the  commiSoners  fent  by 
Henry  Vttl.  he  renounced  the  Romift  religion, 
and  wcame  a  zealous  reformer.  Being  appoivt- 
ted  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  hmit  of  Ormtftoun 
and  Lang  Nlddery,  he  began  to  inftm^t  them  in 
fhe  principles  of  the  Proteftant  religion ;  and  on 
that  account  was  fo  violently  perfecuted  by  the 
Bp.  of  St  Andrew's,  that  with  his  two  pupils  he 
was  obliged,  in  ^547,  to  take  (heher  in  the  callle 
of  that  place.  But  the  caftle  was  befiieged  and  ta. 
ken  by  %t  French  gaHeys.  Htf  continued  a  pri* 
foner  on  board  a  galley  two  years,  till  the  end  of 
1549 ;  when  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  having  obtained  a  liceofe,  was  appoiptol 
preacher,  firft  at  Serwick,  and  afterward^  at  Ni'w- 
cafllc.  Strype  conjedtilres  that  in  155a  he  was  ap- 
pointed ch^^lain  to  Edward  VL  He  certainly  ob- 
tained an  annual  penfion  of  40I.  and  was  oliered 
the  living  of  All-hallows  in  London ;  which  hercy 
f)ifed,  not  chooftng  to  conform  to  the  Uturigy. 
Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  Q.  Mary  I.  he  retired 
to  Geneva ;  whence  he  removed  to  Prankfortj 
where  he  preached  to  the  exiles ;  biit  a  difference 
arifing,  on  accotrot  offiis  refufiilgto  read  the  Eog- 
lifh  Uturgy,he  went  back  to  Qepevt ;  and  thence,  in 
isSSf  returned!  to  Scotland,  Whert  the  reformation 
had  madcconflderable  progrefs  doripghis  abfencc . 
He  npw  travelled  fVom  place  to  place,  preaching 
and  exhorting  the  people  with  unremitting  zeal 
and  refolution.  About  this  thnehe  wrote  a  letter 
tothequeert  r^nt,  earneftly  entreating  her  to 
hctf  the  pr<tteftafit  doftrioe,  whkh  Ae  treated 

with 
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6,  he  wu  ^unrited  by  the   tber  came  from  one  whom  lie  had  cAen  ceofiired 
.^.  ^^tf^eva  tp  re^de  among  them*    with  peculiar  feTerity ;  ^  Here  lies  he  who  iiever 
•ifinH^at|ob.,|cxUiiediately  lifter    feared  the  i^ce  of  man/' 
m^2Jpdt^iid»  jtbQl)ifhbp  fummoiU       (a.^  KvoZf  Jghn*  a  lat^  public-rpitiled  hopk' 

lelTer  of  London,  who  wrote  ^  ft^<r«a^/« /^i<w 
Seat/0ndi^i  ^^ptd  a  herring  fiiheryand  fi?ttle* 
Qfient  90  ^h^  r^.  coaft  of  ^he  kipgdom»  wHlck 
hasjbeen  carried  into  execution,  muc6  tp  the  ad* 
vantage  of  this  country.   He  died  in  1 790. 

^(s-)  Knox«  a  county  of  Tenne0ee»  in. Hamilton 
diflriifU  which,  in  17959  contained  9208  citizens 
and  2365  flaveflu 

(4.)^Nox»  a  county  of  the  United  States*  ta 
the  N.W.  Territory,  efedted  in  1790, 


with  cooleiDpt. 
Engjifb  CaJif 
He  acceptejl^ 
hisdep^dsL 

^d  hIiij}»and»n^il6tiabDe%^  to 

death  for  l^retff  4Jfd,%f^t  his  efflg^'  at  the  crofa 
of  £dinbargh.'*  Ift'i^ynu><l  abroad  till  i/<9, 
durfng  whith  ti^e  :lie  ^iibjiflied  his  •'  ^irft^Uft 
againft  the  jno6ttrb'u^  regWnent  of  women,"  Be-. 
ing  now  I'^turned  tfi  Sbotl|ind,  l\c  refuiped^ho 
great  work  df  xtfOirtjai^flols'whh  his  ufualar^our, 
and  was  aji^poifited  minifter  at  ^iphiiri^b.  Ii^ 
1561  Q,  M?ry  arrived  from  Prance,  and.being'bi- 
gotcd  to  the  religion  in  w!^ich  flje  ptfid  been  edur 
cited,  wat  expbfed  to'  continual  infults  from  her 

reformed  lubje^fts.    Mr  Itnox  hirof<?lf  freq^.eqtIy:       ^,__ , ,  -  ^ _^, 

infulted  her  from  the  pulpit;  and  y^U^  adipoitted  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  dafs  of 
to  her  prefeiicpei  r^ardlefs  of  her  f^x,  and  her  plants ;  apd  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
high  ranky  be'lifayed  to  her  wit^  a  moft  unjuftiii-  the  4jih  order,  StcUata^  The  corolla  is  mono« 
able  freedom^  Ip  1^71,  he  Was  obliged  to  leaver  petalous,  and  funnel-fhaped ;  there  are  two  fur- 
£dinbargh,ori  acpoont  of.theconfuuonahd'dan-  rgwedfisedss  the  calyx  has  one  leaf  larger  tha^ 
ger  from  the^ppbiitiori*  to  the  earl  of  JLeiioi,  (hen    tKereft. 

regent  •,  but  hie  rcturri^^i  in  157a,  and  refumea  his  kNOXVILLE,  a  city  of  Tenheffee,  in  Knox 
pa/toral  fUndipns.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  Ko«  county^  |be  metropolis  of  the  ftate,  is  feated  on 
vember  15  73,  a))d:>rfis  biuried  in  the  church- yard  the  N«  0de  of  th/^  HolftoB»  %%  miles  above  its  junc^ 
of  St  Giles's  in  thai  t\iy. — His  Hiftory  of  the  Re-    tion  with  the  Tenneffee  \  where  it  has  a communk 


Seli 


0  KliQX»  FpRT,  a  fort  of  New  York.       '  ^ 
^OX][A,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  monogy* 


formation  waf  ptin^ed  with  his  other  wptks  at 
Edinburgh  in.  I <ji43^i586,  i$44»  J73^'  H.«  pub- 
lifhcd  many  other  pieces ;  and  feyeral  more  are 
prcferved  in  Calde^wood*s  fliftory  of  the  Church^ 
of  Scotland.    lie  left  alio  a  confider^ble  number 

^e  %Moo    uJ_C    I-  "' ^ i^  At if^-xr 6 


of  MSS.  whicfi,jn  .X73a>  were  in  the  po^eflion  o$   beat.  Sksnner>^ 


cation  with  ever?  part  of  the  Americaa  republic* 
It  has  barracks  tor  700  men,  and  lies  too  miles 
SE.  by  S.  of  ^rancfort  in  Kentucky,  and  ytt  SW% 
of  Philadelphia*  Lon.  83. 44.  W.  Lat.  35. 48.  N. 
*  To  KKUBBLE.  v.  a.  [knipkr^  Daniih.J  To 


Mr  Woodrow,  minifter  of  Eadwopd.  His  cba-! 
rader  is. thus  drawn*  by  t)r  Rob^rtfon.  '•  Zeal, 
intrepidity,  difinter^fti^d^efd,  were  virtues  that  hei 
pofleffed  in  an  eminet%t  d«^^,  tie.was  acquaint- 
ed too  with  the  learning  ^uttiva^ed  in  that  age; 
and  excelled  in  that  f^cies  of  eloquence  which  i& 
calculated  to  roufe  and  to  inflame.  His  jnaxims, 
however,  were  often  too  fevere,  and  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  his  temper  ezcefiive.  Rigid  and  uncom-, 
plying,  he  Ihowed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmi^ 
ties  of  others.  Regardleis  oi  the  diftiadtions  of 
rank  and  cbaradler;  he  uttered  his  admonitions 
with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  \r* 
ritate  than  t6  reclaim ;  and  this  often  betrayed 
him  into  indecent  expn-flions  with  refped  to  Q. 
Mary's  perfon  and  conduct.  Thofe  very  qualities,, 
however,  which  now  render  his  charader  iela 
amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  inftrument  of  Provi- 
dence for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a 
fierce  people,  and  eiiabled  him  to  face  dangers* 
and  to  furmount  oppofition,  from  which  a  perfon. 
of  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  have  been  ajpt  to 
ihrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to 
fludy  and  to  bufinefs,  as  well  as  by  the  freouency 
and  fervour  of  his  public  difcourfes,  he  had  worn 
out  a  conftitution  naturally  ftrong.  puring  a 
lingering  illneis,  he  difcovered  the  utrobft  forti^ 
tude ;  and  met  the  approach  of  death  with  a  mag- 
nanimity Infeparable  from  his  charader. «  He  was 
eonftantly  employed  in  ads  of  devotion,  and  com- 
forted hinofelf  with  thofe  profpeds  of  immortali- 
ty, which  not  only  preferve  good  o>en  from  def- 
pon(!iog,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their 
lad  moments.  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  pre* 
fent  at  his  fuoicral,  pronounced  his  eologium  in 
few  words,  the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as 


*  KNUCKLE. »./.  [cnuchy^iL.knocikiD^UAi.l 
I*  The  joints  of  the  fingers  protuberant  when  the 
fingers  clofe.-^' 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple-Hairs  we've  (een 
Two  trjtons,  of  a  rough  athletic  mien, 
Souriy  difpute  fome  quarrel  of  the  flood» 
With  knuckUs  bruis'd,  and  face  befmearM  in 
blood.    ,  Garth* 

a.  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf*— Jelly,  which  they 
ufed  for  a  reftorative,  is  chiefly  made  of  knuckles 
of  veal.  Bacon*  3.  The  articulation  of  a  jomt  of 
a  plant.—Divers  herbs  have  joints  or  kmukksi  aaf 
it  were  ftops  in  their  germination^  as  gillyfiowerSf 
pinks,  and  com.    Bacon- 

*  ToKnucklb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tofub« 
mit :  I  fuppofe  from  an  odd  cuftom  of  ftriking 
the  underfide  of  the  table  with  the  knuckles,  ia 
confefllon  of  an  argiuncntal  defeat. 

*  KNUCKLED.  adj\  [from  Jkmickle.}  Jointed.-- 
The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watery  plant,  and  it  hath 
thefe  properties,  that  it  is  hoUov^  and  knuckled 
both  Balk  and  root.  Bacon* 

Knuckle  foimt,  a  cape  of  New  Zealand. 
KNUD's  Head«  a  cape  of  Denmark. 
^  KNUFF.ff./.  [perhaps  corrupted  iromknavef 
or  the  iame  with  cbuff.]  A  lout.  An  old  word  pre« 
ierved  in  a  rhyme  of  predidion.p— 

The  country  knuffs^  Hob,  Dickf  and  Hid^ 
With  clubs  and  clouted  fhouOy 

Shall  fill  up  DufTendale 
With  flaughterM  bodies  foon.  Eajwar^. 

*  KNUR.       >  #1./  [knor,  German.]  A  knot  1 » 
«  KNURLE.  5  hard  fubftance.--The  ftony  60. 

dules  found  lodged  in  the  llrata,  are  called  by 

workmen  knurs  and  knots.  JVoodward»  ^ 

KNUTSFORDt  a  town  of  Che|hire»w|ii^bli^ 
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4  filk  niiiran^  a  matsufa^ure.'of  velvets,  witji  a 
Market  oh  Saturday,  15  niiles  SW.  of  Manchfef- 
teryaodi^^.NW.  of  London.    ."  * 

KNUtWELL,  a  diftria  of  the  HelveUc  rep!u* 
Wic,  in  the  canton  of  Lucern.  *'  '  '   *' : 

'  (r.)  KNUt 2EN,  Matthias/a  native  of  tfolft'efh, 
the  oiily  perfon  on  record,  before  the  ira  of  the 
Frenfh  revohtion^  who  openly  profefled  a;id  taughf 
aiheifm.  It  is  (aid  he  bad  about  1666  difbtpW 
in  differetxt  parts  of  Germany;  Oliey  were  ciXV 
iA  Confciendarirsy  becaufe  they  afferted  there  19 
no  other  God,,  no  other  religion,  no  other  .lawful 
ihagiftracy,  but  corifcience,  which  teaches  every, 
nan  the  three,  fundamental  principles!  of  the  law 
of  nature  :-^Tb  Kurt  nobody,  to  live  .tidneftly, 
ind  to  give  everyone  his  due.  Several' copied  of 
i  letter  of  his  from  Rome  were  fpfead  abroad, 
containing  the  fubftatfce  of  his  fyftem;  It  tttbbe 
found  entire  hi  the  laft  edition  of  Mecrxli'u's''. 

(x.)  KwtrYzEiJ,  Martiq,  prof,  of  phDofotiWy  at 
Itonigfbefg,  wa6  bom  tn  1713,  'and  died'lil  1751* 
He  wrote  feveral  pieces*  particularly  avertable' 
defence  of  Chriftianity. 

KNYNDT,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  iii  frtiiy,  [ 

KNYNO,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Tlvy,  5  miles  below  Cardigan. 

KNYSZYN,  a  town  of  Poland  in.  BieMH- 

KO,  a  town  of  Cbina,  in  Chan-(i,  vi  mi}es  SW« 
ofTai. 

KpAKG-HOA»  a  town  of  China,  in  Hou- 
^uang. 
.  KOBAL,  a  river  of  JSileBa,  in  Jagordorf. 

KOBAS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Yani.  ' 

KOEINGSBRUCK,  a  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Rhine  near  Seltz,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

KOEI-TCHEOQ,  a  province  of  China,  and  one 
of  the  fmalleft  in  the  kingdom,  bounded  on  the.S. 
by  Quang-(i,  E.  by  Hou-quang,  N.by  Setcheuen, 
and  W.  by  Yun-nan.  The  whole  country  is  almoft 
a  defert,  and  covered  with  inacceflible  mountains: 
it  may  juftly  be  called  the  Sihria  of  China.  The 
people  who  inhabit  it  are  mountaineers,  accuf- 
totxied  to  independence,  and  who  feem  to  form 
a  ((pparale  nation,  being  no  lefs  ferocious  than  the 
favage  animals  among  which  they  live.  The  man* 
darins  and  governors  who  are  fent  to  thia  pro- 
irince  are  fometimes  difgraced  noblemen,  whom 
the  emperor  does  not  think  proper  to  difcard  en- 
^  tirely.  Numerous  garrifons  are  entrufted  to  their 
charge,  to  over-awe  the  inhabitants;  but  thefe 
troops  are  found  tnfufficient,  and  the  court  de- 
^airs  of  being  ever  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue 
thefe  unyadtable  mountaineers.  This  province 
produce* an  herb  much  refembling  our  hemp:  the 
cloth  xn»dt  of  it  is  ufed  for  fummer  dreffes.  Mines 
of  gold,  filver,  quick filver,  aud  copper,  arc  found 
heref  of  the  laft  metal,  thofe  fmall  pieces  of  mo- 
xiey  are  made  which  are  in  common  circulation 
throughout  the  empire.—- Koei-tcheoii  contains 
30  cities  of  the  firft  clais,  and  38  of  the  liecond 
and  third. 

KOSMPFER,  Engelbert,  a  German  phyfician, 
bom  in  165  z,  at  Lemgow,  in  Weftphajia.  After 
tedying  in  feveral  tovens,  he  went  to  Dantzick, 
where  he  gave  the  firft  public  fpecimen  of  his  pro- 
ficiency by  a  diflertation  Dc  majefiatis  divifione, 
V9  thm  weoi  to  Thoro ;  and  thtrpce  to  the  u&i- 


verfity  of  Cracow,  Where  tie  ^ook*  b}s  degree  6? 
doAor  itir  philofoph^ ;  after  wMdh  ie  went  to^ 
koifningfberg  Iii  Pruflria,,anAitaia  tfiere  four  years. 
He  n^actlravelled  nito;J5w,edeo*,!whar!;,hc,  foon 
ibade  a'figureV'aUd  Mk^  appomted  (e^r^ary  of 
the  emb^y  to  Jh^  totJbtorP^tW^  He  fet  out 
from  Stbckholtai  with  ^*pj«Teots  jfot  that  em- 
peror ;  and  Went  tttf-oq^  Aalantf,  Finland,  and 
Ing^rmanlatid,  to  Naf va^  wHere  ht  fnet  ,Mr  Fa- 
bricius  the  ambalHidor;  who  liad  been  ordered  to 
fake  Mofcpw  in,  fajs  way.    Tfie  arobafl*ador  ha- 
ting ended  l?is  negociations  at  the  Rtituan  court, 
fet  out  f6r  Perfia.    punng  their  ilay  (two  years j 
at  Ifpahan«  Dr  KQenfipfei*  lit^ade  all  the  advantage 
of  fo  long  an  a)>ode.  in  the  ca|>ital  of  the  Perfian 
Empire.    The  anibaipr^dor,.  towards  the  clofe  of 
1685 ,  preparing  tq  rptarn in^o.Europej  Dr  Koemp- 
fer  c?ntere4  into  the  ^erviqe  of'  the  Dutch  Eaft.  In- 
dia com{>atiy;  in  quility  bt  chief  furgf*on  to  the 
fleet,   then  cruifing  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  amd 
which,  aft'et  totXching  at  many  Dutch  (kttlement^, 
canoe  to  BataVia  in  September  i(>89*.  DrKcen^>rcr 
here' applied  himfelt  chiefly  to  natural,  hiftory. 
Hence  he  fet  out  for  Japan,  as  phyfician  to  the 
embflffy  the  Dutch  Eall  India  Cooipany  fends  an- 
nually to  Japan.    He  retiirn^d'  to  JEurope  in  1 69  2 . 
In  1694  Be  took  His  degree  of  ff,  fi.  at  Leyden  ; 
on  which  occafion  he  cothitit||fit'ated,  in  his  Inau- 
gural T/iefijf  ten  very  curious  and  Angular  obfer- 
yalions'  made  by  him  in  foreign  countries.    Ke 
was  afterwards  made  phyficiaq,  to  the  count  de 
Lippe;  and-  died  i^  716.,  ^Jlis  principal  works 
are,  i.  Amanitatu  JSjcbtira:',  lO.  4to;  a  work  whica 
Contains  nlany  curious  particulars  refpeAtng  the 
civil  and  natural  hlftofy  of  tlie  countries  througlk 
which  he  paffed.  «1  Herbarium  Uitra'dmgrtktim. 
3.  The  hiftory  of  Jif an  in  G^iman,  which    i?i 
much  efieemed ;  and  for  which  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  the  late  Sir  ftans  Sl^ane,  whp  purcha- 
fed  all  his  curiontieS,  drawings,  and  MSS.  and 
prevailed  with  Dr  Scbeuchzer  to  tranAatethis  hiP* 
tory  into  Engliih. 

KCEMPFERIA.    See  KxtdTttKiA. 

(r.)  KOENIG,  Daniel,  a  Swifs  writer,  elder 
brother  of  Samuel  (N°  a.)  He  tranflated  ^r- 
buthnot*i  Tables  of  Ancient  Cbi>j  into  Latin ;  which 
were  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1756,  He  died  at  Rot- 
terdam,  in  confequence  df  ill  ufage  from  the  mob 
at  Frane^r,  who  miftook  him  for  a  French  fpy. 

(a.)  KoBNiG,  Samuel,  a  learned  philofopher  and 
mathematician,  profelTor  of  philofophy  at  Frane* 
ker,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague ;  where  he  be- 
came librarian  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  died  in 
1757.*  He  vTOte  fevcfal  work s  which  are  cfteemed. 

'KOENIGIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  dafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  triphyllous;  there  is  no  corolla;  and 
but  one  ovate  and  naked  feed.' 

KOENIGSHOFEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in 
the  biftiopric  of  Wurzbttrg,  on  the  Saal,  38  milca 
KE.  of  Wurzburg.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
on  the  id  Aug.  1796.  Lon.  »8. 13.  £.  of  FerrOb 
Lat.  50.  II.  N. 

KOEN-YUANG,  a  town  of  Chifla,  in  Yun-Das. 

KOESDOES,  or  Coesdoos«  See  Capka,  § 
VII.  N*^  la  aad  ao. 

KOFEL,  a  town  of  Tirol,  near  Vioefttioo. 

KOHLBERO,  a  towa  of  9aTari«« 
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KOKHONORy  or  )  a  kiogdom  of  Afia,  W.  of 

KOKONOR,  3  China,  and  NE.  of  Thi- 
bet, inhabited  by  Tartan,  \iefcended  from  the 
Eluths,  and  governed  by  princes  deicended  from 
a  Chinefe  monarch.  It  is  ieated  near  a  lake,  ao 
leagues  long,  and  lo  broad.  Lon.  bet.  i6^  and 
17^  W.  of  Peking.  Lat.  from  36.  40.  to  37. 
xo.  N. 

KOLBECK,  a  town  of  Saxony. 

KOLBENBERGf  or  Colmberg,  a  town  of 
Franconia,  in  Anfpacb,'  9  miles  NW.  of  Anfpach. 

KOJLDING,  orCoirDiilGUSN,  a  town  of  Den- 
mark, in  N.  Jutland,  remarkable  for  its  bridge^ 
over  which  pafs  all  the  cattle  that  go  from  Jutbmd 
into  Germany,  which  brings  tn  a  confiderable  re- 
venue. It  is  feated  on  an  en^inence.  Lori.  9.  25. 
E.    Lat.  55.  35.  N.       *- 

KOLF,  a  Dutch  game,  defcribed  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Walker,  in  Sir  J.  S'melair'j  Stat.  Ace,  Vol,  XVI- 
p.  29.  It  is  played  (fays  he)  in  an  inclofed  redan-* 
gular  area  of  60  feet  by  23.  The  floor,  compofed 
of  iand,  clay,  and  pitch.  Is  made  as  level  as  a  bil- 
liard table :  the  inclofing  walls  are,  for  %  feet  up- 
wards, faced  with  poliihed  Rone  or  iheet  lead,  to 
make  the  ball  rebound  accurately.  At  about  10 
feet  from  each  end  wall,  a  circular  poft,  5  inches 
in  diameter,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth 
of  the  area.  Thefe  two  pofts  are  about  40  feet 
diftant  from  each  other.  The  balls  are  about  the 
fize  of  cricket-balls,  quite  round  and  elaftic,  co* 
vered  with  foft  leather  and  fewed  with  wire^  The 
clubs  are  from  3  to  4  fee^  long,  with  ftiff  (hafts. 
The  he&d  is  of  brafs,  and  the  face,  which  ftrikes 
the  ball,  perfedly  fmooth.  The  game  may  be 
played  by  any  number,  either  in  parties,  or  each 
for  himfelf.  The  conteft  is,  who  fliall  hit  the 
two  pofts  in  the  feweft  ftrokes,  and  make  his  ball 
retreat  from  the  laft  one,  fo  that  it  fhall  lie  neareft 
the  oppofiie  end  wall.  Five  points  make  game ; 
and  fuch  is  the  difference  between  a  capital  and 
an  ordinary  player,  that  the  former  will  often  give 
4  points,  and  yet  be  the  winner.  This  game  com- 
bines  the  addrefs  required  both  |n  Qolt  and  Bil-^ 
LiARDs.  One  great  advantage  is,  that  it  can  be 
played  at  all  feafons,  and  in  all  weather. 

KOLOKITIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  on 
the  S.  coail  of  the  Morea,  %$  m.  SSE.  of  Mifitnu 

KOLQUALL.    See  Ethiopia,  J  68. 

KOL.UMBATZ,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Macedonia ;  68  miles  N.  of  Akrida. 

KOLYMA,  or  Kovyma,  a  river  of  Ruflia, 
which  runs  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  Lon.  173. 
or  174.  E,  Ferro.    Lat.  7a.  o*  N. 

KOLYVAN,  a  town  of  Ruilia,  the  capiul  of 
Koly  vanikoi,  on  the  Oby. 

KOLYVANSKOI,  a  government  oftheRuf- 
flan  empire^  in  W.  Siberia,  famous  for  its  iilver 
mines.  It  is  720  miles  long,  and  from  240  to  360 
broad.  ' ' 

KOL2UM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E«  coaft 
of  the  Red  fea,  z6  miles  S.  oi  Suez. 

(i.)  KOM,  a  mountain  of  Croatia. 

(2.)  KOM,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Perfia, 
in  Irokf 'With  a  celebrated  mofque,  which  is  an 
afyluoi  for  debtors,  wherein  they  are  prote^ed 
and  fupported.    It  is  156  miles  N.  of  Upahad^ 

KOMA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan. 

(l.)  KOMMANI,  CoMMA>{i9  or  Commenco, 
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a  populous  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
about  so  miles  fqUare,  ^fbrmevly  part  of  the  king* 
d6m  of  Zabu»  The  natives  are  warhke,  and  the 
king  can  raiiie  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

(2.)  Kammani,  Grand,  the  capital  of  the  above 
kingdom,  contains  about  400  houfes,  and  lies  4 
miles  N;  of  Little  Kommanl.  '  . 

,(3.)  Ko  MM  AMI,  Little,  a  town  Iki  the  above 
kingdom,  feated  on  the  coaft,  where  the  British 
and  Dutch  have  forts.  It  was  formerly  much 
more  flouriihing  than  at  prefent.  Lon.  0^34.  E» 
Lat.  4*  54- N.  ' 

KONAPOUR,  a  town  of  Indoflan,  in  Sanore. 

•  KONED  for  knew.  Sfenfer. 

KONGSBERO,  a  town  of  Norway,  celebrated 
for  its  iilver  mines,  whofe  produce  has  been  coft- 
fiderably  exaggerated  by  moft  of  the  travellers 
that  have  publiihed  on  this  fubjedl.  The  town, 
which  ftretches  on  both  fides  the  river  Lowe,  con- 
tains  about  100  houfes,  and,  including  the  miners, 
6oop  inhabitants.  The  mines,  which  lie  about  9 
miles  from  the  town,  were  firft  discovered  and 
worked 'during  the  reign  of  Chriftian  IV. ;  and  of 
their  prefent  ftate  the  following  account  is  giveir 
by  Mr  Coxe.  There  are  36  mines  now  working ;  \ 
the  decpeft  whereof,  called  Stgtn  Gottes  in  der 
NortJh  is  65  a  feet  perpendicular.  The  pure  Sil- 
ver is  occaiionally  found  in  fmall  grains  and  in 
fmall  pieces  of  different  fizes,  feldom  weighing 
more  than  4  or  5  H>.  Sometimes,  indeed,  but 
eiLtremely  rare,  mafles  of  a  confiderable  bulk  have 
been  difcovered ;  aod  one  in  particular,  which 
weiglled  409  marks,  and  was  worth  3000  rix-dol- 
lars,  or  600 1.  This  piece  is  ftill  preferred  in  the 
cabinet  of  curiofities  at  Copen^iagen.  Formerly 
thefe  mines  produced  annually  350,000  rix-dollarsy 
or  70,000 1. ;  and  in  1 769,  even  79,000 1. ;  at  pre- 
fent they  feldom  yield  from  atK)ve  50,000!.  to 
54,000 1.  Formerly  i^bove  4000  mcn^  were  necefr 
iary  for  working  the  mines,  fmelting  and  prepa- 
ring the  ore ;  but  the  number  is  now  reduced 
to  2500:  and  the  expenfe,  before  eftimated  at 
5760 1.  per  month,  now  amounts  to  only  4400  !• 
or  about  52,800 1.  a  year.  Yet  even  with  this  di- 
minution the  expcnfes  generally  equal,  and  fome- 
times  exceed,  the  profits.  Government,  there- 
fore, draws  no  other  advantage  firom  thefe  mipes^ 
than  by  giving  employment  to  fo  many  perfons, 
who  would  be  otherwife  incapable  of  gaining  their 
livelihood,  and  by  receiving  a  certain  quantity  of 
fpecie^  which  is  much  wanted  in  the  prefent  ex- 
hauftcd  Itate  of  the  finances  in  Denmark.  For 
fuch  is  the  deficiency  of  fpecie,-  that  even  at 
Kongfberg  itfelf,  change  for  a  bank  note  is  with 
difficulty  obtained.  The  miners  are  paid  in  itti7k\\ 
bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expenfes  are  defrayed 
in  paper  currency.  The  value  of  13,000  rix-doU 
lars,  or  a6oo  i.  in  block  filver,  is  annually  fent  to 
Copenhagen  5  the  remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined 
in  the  mint  of  Kongiberg,  and  transferred  to  Co- 
penhagen. The  largeft  piece  of  money  now  (truck 
at  Kongiberg  is  only  8  ikillings  or  4  peace. 

KONICH,  or  Cogmi,  an  ancient  and  Arong 
town  of  Caramania,  in  Afiatic  Turkey,  and  the 
refidence  of  a  beglerbeg;  It  is  feated  in  a  plea- 
fant  country  abounding  in  com,  fruits,  pulfe,  and 
cattle.  Here  are  fheep  whole  tails  weigh  30  lb. 
LoD.  32.  56.  E.    Lat.  37.  56.  N. 
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(i.)  KONIG»  £maaue%  a  learned  phyfician  of 
Switzerland,  born  at  Bafiil  in  i6j8»  whofe  medical 
woiifl  were  fo  efteemed  in  S\vitzi:dand»  tliat  he 
was  conHdered  as  a  (econd  ATiceoDa,  He  died  at 
Bafil  in  f73i. 

(2.)  KoNiG,  George  Matthias,  a  learned  Ger* 
man,  bom  at  Altorfin  Franconia,  in  1616.  He 
l>ecame  profeflbr  of  poetry  and  Greek,  and  libra- 
rian  to  the  uniTcriity ;  ta  which  he  fucceeded  his 
father-  He  gaye  fever al  fpectmen s  of  h is  learn iog ; 
particuUrly  by  a  Biographicai  Di^ionary, entitled, 
Bibliotbeca  'vetus  et  n<yva%  4to,  Altorf,  1674:  which» 
though  defedive,  is  ufetrrl  to  biographers.  He 
died  in  1699. 

KONIGINGRATZ,  a  town  of  Bofaemiat  and 
capital  of  a  circle,  fo  named,  on  the  Elbe ;  butH 
A.  D.  782.  It  is  a  bifiiop's  iiee,  and  lies  58  miles 
£.  of  Praf>ue. 

(x.)  KONIGSBEKG,  a  town  of  Bohemia. 

(1 — 7.)K0NIGSBERG»0rKoNlO6BIIRG9  6t0WnS 

of  Germany :  viz.  i  in  Brandenburg,  47  mil^  £• 
of  Stetin :  2  in  Franconia,  3  miles  N.  of  Swen« 
burg :  3  In  Upper  Helfe,  5  mile^  N.  of  Wetzlar : 

4  in  Upper  Saxony,  20  miles  SSW.  of  Cobiirg : 

5  in  Silefia,  13  miles  S£.  of  Troppan :  6  in  Sti- 
ria,  6  miles  NE.  of  Rein. 

KONIGSBRONN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Wur- 
tcmburg,  90  miles  NNE.  of  Ulm. 

(i.)  KGNIGSEE,  a  lake  of  Bavaria. 

(1.)  KoNiGSBs.  a  tovm  of  Upper  Saxony. 

KONIGSHEIM,  and  >  two  towns  of  Germa- 

KONIGSHOFFEN,  )  ny,  in  the  eleiftorate  of 
Mentz,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Rhine ;  the  fbfmer 
A  miles  NW.  the  latter  5  S£.  of  Bifchofftheim, 
and  68  E.  of  Mentz. 

KONIGSLUTTER,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
Wolfenbuttle,  on  the  Lutter ;  10  miles  N£.  of 
Wolfenbuttle,  and  la  SE.  of  Bronfwick. 

(i.)  KONIGSTEIN,  a  codnty  of  Germany, 
belonging  partly  to  the  eledor  of  Mentz,  and  part- 
ly to  the  houfe  of  Stolbcrg. 

(s.)  KoN  iG  STEIN,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun- 
ty, with  a  fort,  zi  miles  NW.  of  Francfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  30  NE.  of  Mentz. 

(3.)  KoMiGSTBiNi  a  town  of  Bavarja,  in  Sulz- 
bach,  near  Sulzbach. 

(4.)  KoNiGSTEiN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Meif- 
ien  with  an  impregnable  fort,~  accefiible  only  in 
one  place;  16  miles  SE.  of  Drefden*  '- 

KONIGSTHUL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Sarre,  and  late  archbiihopric  of  Cologne  ; 
5  miles  S.  of  Coblentz. 

KONIN.    See  Co.nim. 

KONINGSBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  ca- 
r>^tal  of  Regal  P^uifia,  with  a  magniiiceat  palace^ 
in  which  is  a  hall  s  74  feet  long  and  59  broad,  with- 
out any  pillars  to  fupport  it.  It  has  a  handfome 
library.  The  town  is  about  5  miles  in  circuIXUB^' 
rence,  and,  including  the  garriion  of  7000  men, 
contains  6o»ooo  inhabitants.  The  town-houfe, 
the  exchange,  and  the  cathedral,  are  all  very  fine 
ftrudturea.  The  tower  of  the  <;aftlc  is  exceeding 
high  ;  and  commands  a-  very  diftant  profpedt. 
There  arc  x  8  churches,  tiz.  14  belonging  to  the 
Lutherans,  3  to  the  Cilvinifts,  and  one  to  the  Pa^ 
pifts.  It  'ftands  on  the  Pregal,*  a  navigable  river 
whi^  flow*  frcm  the  provinces  -of  Poland,  and 


here  falls  into  the  eaftem  extremity  of  the  FHicbe 
Haf,;an  inlet  ef  the  Baltic.     No  fhips  drawing 
more  than  7  feet  water  can  pafs  the  bar  and  come 
upto  the  town;  fothat  thelai:ge  veiTels  anchor 
at  PiLLAVi  a  fmall  town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is 
the  port  of  Koniogfberg ;  and  the  merchaodiie  is 
fent  in  ii&aller  veflcis  to  this  place.     Its  trade  is 
very  confiderable.    Koningfberg  contains  an  uni- 
verfity  founded  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg.    Ac- 
Cording  to  the  original  endowment,  there  were  40 
profefibrs ;  but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to 
x6.    Each  profeflbr  receives  a  falary  of  about  50 1. 
a  year,'  which  may  be  incr^ed  by  private  lectures* 
^^  ^115*  the  unimiity  contained  800  ftudcaits*  of 
whom  aoo  are  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  ezpenile 
of  the  crown.    There  are  three  public  libranes  in 
the  tbwn,  the  royal  or  univerfity'  library,  Xht 
town  library,  and  the  Wiallenrodt  Uhrarj^f  fo  call- 
ed becaufe  it  was  given  by  Martin  vott  W^lrn- 
rodty  in  1650*    Lon.  ax.  35.  £•     La^.  54-  43*  ^* 
KOT^NKkN     r  Co£NERN,  a  tbwo  of  Lowfr 
Saxony*  in  Magdeburg*  $%  m.  S.  of  Magdeburg. 
KORAISCH.    See  Aulbians,  §  15. 
KORAN.  See  ALCoaui  and  Mahomitanism. 
KOREKI,  tbecoontry  tjf  the  KoatACS. 
KORIACS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  nortbem 
part  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  all  the  coailt  of  the  £af- 
terii  Ocean  from  thence  to  the  Anadir^-Thcy  are 
divided  into  the  Rein-deer  or  Wandering  Koriacs; 
and  the  fixed  Koriacs.    The  former  lead  an  erra- 
tic life,  in  the  trad  bounded  by  the  Ptnfchinika 
fca  to  the  SE.  the  river  Kowyma  to  the  W.  and 
the  Anadir  to  the  N.    They  wander  from  place 
to  place  with  their  rein-deer,  in  fearcb  of  the  mofs, 
the  food  of  tbofe  animals*  which  ate  their  only 
wealth.    They  are  fqualid*  cruel,  atod  warlike  ; 
the  terror  of  the  Fixed  Koriacs  as  much  as  the 
Tibbutikt  are  of  them.     They  never  frcquect 
the  fea  nor  live  on  fiifa.     Their  habitations  are 
jonrts*  or  places  half  funk  in  the  earth.     They 
are  In  their  perfons  lean,  and  very  Ihort ;  have 
im;iH  heads  and  black  hair»  which  they  ibsTe  fre« 
qnehtly ;  their  faces  are  oval ;  their  nofe  is  fhort ; 
thehr  eyes  are  fmatt  ;  their  mouth  is  lanre ;  a»d 
their  beards  black  and  pointed,  but  often  eradi- 
cated. T'he  Fixed  Koriacs  are  likewife  ihort ;  but 
rather  taller  than  the  others,  and  ftrongly  made : 
the' Anadir  is  their  boundary  to  the  N.  the  ocean 
to  the  £.  and  the  Kamtfchatkans  to  the  S.    They 
have  few  rem-deer,  which  they  ufe  in  their  fled- 
ges ;  but  neither  of  the  tribes  of  Koriacs  are  civi- 
lized enough  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
dairy.    Each  fpeak  a  different  dialed  of  the  fame 
language:  bot  the  Fixed,  in  mo(^  things,  relrmble 
th6  Kamtfchatkans ;  and  like  them  live  moftly  cm 
fifh.    They  are  timid  to  a  high  degree*  and  behare 
to  their  wandering  brethren  with  the  utmoft  fub- 
miffioii,  who  call  them  by  a  name  which  fignifiea 
their  flavfj.    Thefe  poor  people  feem  to  have  no 
alternative ;  for,  by  reafon  of  the  fcatcity  of  rein- 
drer,  they  depend  on  thefe  tyrants  §ot  the  eflenlial 
article  of  clothing.<^Thefe  two  nations  Mr  Pen- 
nant foppofes*  from  their  features*  to  be  the  off- 
fpfing  of  Tartars  who  hate  fpread  to  the  ealt* 
and  degenerated  in  fite  and  Hrength  by  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  and  often  by  fbarcity  of  food. 
KORKi  a  town  of  Germany,  near  Kebt. 
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ICCMLNDYCK,.  an  *ifliuid  and  town  of  the  Ba*' 
tavian  republic,  Hi  the  river  Meuie,  and  dept.  of 
Delft ;  7  miles  WNW.  of  WUUamftadt. 

KORNMANN,  Hearjr,  a  German  lawyer  of 
the  1 7tfa  century^  who  publiihed  feveral  curiout 
works ;  as,  x'.  J}g  Miraadis  fruorum  •'  %•  De  MirM" 
cuHj  Mwitfurum  :  3.  iV  yir^nitatis  Jure :  4%  Df 
JJtteu  jAiuris* 

KORONOW.   SeeCaoME^N^s. 

(i.)  KORTHOLT*  Chnftian»  prof,  of  Pivini- 
ty  at  Kiel  in.HollleiD^  was  bom  in  1633.  He 
wrote  feveral  works  in  defence  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, in  one  of  which  he  clafifes  Lord  Herbert^ 
Hobbesy  and  Spinoza  togetbeiv  ^  tmpoftors.  He 
died  is  1694.   . 

(a.)  KoRTHOLTyChriftiany  gxandfon  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  was  prof,  of  dtvinity  at  Gottingen*  He 
wrote  many  works,  an^  publiihed  the  epiftles  of 
Leibnitz, .in  5  vols. '  He  died  io  1751. 

KORTSCHINi  or  Corczyk*  a  town  of  Po- 
land in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz*  on  the^iftu- 
la ;   4<  mtiet  WSW.  of  Sandohiirz. 

KOS,  in  JewiOi  antiquity,  a  roeafure  of  capa- 
city, containing  about 4  cubic. inches:  this  was 
the  cup  of  bleffing  out  of  which 'they  drank  when 
they  gave  thanks  after  foltom  meals,  like  that  of 
the  paflbver. 

KOSMIN.    SeeCosMiH. 

KOSTER,  or  CosTAR.    SeeLauRSMTivs.  . 

KOST£STI,  and  )  a  towns  of  European  Tur- 

KOSZULA,        5  key,  in  MoklaVia. 

KOTT£R,  or^Chriftopher,  one  of  the  three 

KOTTERUS,  5  fanatics  whofe  vifions  were 
publiihed  at  Atafterdam  in  1657,  with  the  title  of 
Lux  m  ttnebris*  He  lived  at  Sprotta  in  Sileiia, 
and  his  vifions  began  in  2616.  As  moil  of  his 
prediftioos  promifed  felicity  to  the  ele^or  pala^ 
tine,  and  unhappinefs  to  his  imperial  majefty,  the 
emperor's  fifcal  in  Silefia  and  Lufatia  got  him  iei- 
zed,  fet  on  the  pillory,  and  banifhed  the  empe- 
ror's dominions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lufatiay 
and  there  lived  unmolefted  till  his  death,  in  1647. 

KOUANIN,  in  the  Chinefe  theology,  the  tu- 
telary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinefe  make  great 
numbers  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  por- 
celain, and  iend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  workl,  as^ 
well  as  keep  them  in  their  own  houfes.  The  fi- 
gure reprefents  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
The  woa>eo  who  have  no  children  pay  a  fort  of 
adoration  to  thefe  images,  and  luppofe  the  deity 
they  repreient  to  have  power,  to  make  them  fruiti^ 
iiil.  The  ftatoe  always  ref^refients  a  handfome 
woman  very  modeftly  attired. 

KOUC,     \  or  K}0ECK,1Peter,  an  excellent  patnt- 

KOUCH,  {  er  in  the  1 6th century,  bomsft  Aloft. 
He  ftudied  under  Bernard  Van  Oiiey,  who  lived  with 
RaphaeL  He  went  to  Rome.;  and  by  ftudyJng 
the  t>eautiful  pieces  which  he  found  there,  formed 
an  excellent  tafte,  and  became  a  very  correct  .de* 
figner.  On  his  return  home,  he  ibperiatended  the 
execution  of  fome  tapeftry  work  idEter  the  defigns 
Yxf  Raphael.  He  tras  afterwards  perAiaded  td  go 
to  Conftantinople  y  but  finding  that  the  TuiSes 
were  not  allowed  by  their  religion  to  draw  any 
figure,  and  that  there  waa  nothing  for  him  to  do 
Init  to  draw  defigns  for  tapeftry,  he  fpent  his 
time '  in  defignipg  the  pacticular  profpeAs  in  the 
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nctghbourbood  of  Conftantinoplef-aAil  tlie  maii^ 
ners  of  the  Turks  living  %  of  which  he  has  left 
many  cuts,  that  alone  Suffice  to  give  an  fdea  of 
his  merit.  Afterhis  return  he  fettled  at  Aniwerpt 
where  he  drew  feveral  piAures  for  the  emperor 
€harles  V.  He  was  alto  a  good  arc^^itca  j  and 
wrote  a  Treatife  of  8culptii)Lre>  Geometry,'  and 
i^erfpedive ;  and  tranflated  Vitruvlus  and  Serllt 
ioto  the  Flemiih  tongve.    He  died  m  is^o*  '•■ 

KOUCHU,  a  Chinefe  Ihrub,  wbleh  bears  8 
great  refemblance  to  the  fig-tfee  both  in  the  ^rm 
of  ita  branches  and  teavea^  From  Jtsrotets  feveral 
Ihoots  generally  fpring  np)'<Wfiicb  form  a  kind  oc 
bufh ;  but  fometimes  confift  'lof  only  one  fhoot. 
The  wood  iafofl  andfpongy,  and  CbVtted  with 
bark  Kke  that  of  the  ftg-treo.  Its  leavtia  are  deep- 
ly mdented,  and  their  coloUf  and  the  textute  of 
their  fibres  are  exaaty^  the  fattieas  thofe  of  the 
^tree  %  but  they  are  laiget  and  thicker,  ahd  much 
jroqgher  to  the  toiicb^  This  tree  j\t\^  tf  kind  of 
jnilky  juice,  which  the  Chinefe  ule  for  laying  oa 
gold  leaf  in  gilding.  They  make  one  or  nfore  in  • 
cifions  in  the  trunk',  into  Whicbthey  infert  the  ed- 
ge* 4jf  a  iheil,  to  receive  the  Ap.  Whcrt  they 
have  extraaed  a  fufficiency,  they'  trfe'  it  witha 
imaM  brufh,  and  dehneate  whatever  figtt^e»'thef 
intend  for  the  decoration  of  their  work.  Th^^ 
then  lay  oft  the  gold  leaf,  which  is  lb  ftrbngly  at- 
traded  by  this  liquor  that  it  never  coftiei  WF. 

KOUDEWATER,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
dep«of  Delft,  and  late  province  of  HolUnd;  5 
miles  S.  of  Leyden.     • 

KOULI  KHAN,  Tbamas,  or  Sthmb  Nadir,  wa« 
the  fon  of  the  chief  of  i  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Afichars,and  governor  of  a  fortrefs'ei'eAed  by 
that.people  againft  the  Twrks.  Upon  his  father'a 
death,  his  uncle  ufurped  his  government,  undeir 
pretence  -of  taking  «are  of  it  during  thetninority 
of  young  Nadir.  Difgufted  at  this  affront,  he 
commeAced  adventurer,  and  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Beglerberg,  governor  of  Mufchada,  in  the 
Khoraian^  mho\  difcoveriog  in  him  a  military  ge^ 
nius,  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  ;  and  in  17109  when  the  Ulbec 
Tartars  invaded  the  Khorafan  with  io,coo  men, 
raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  general,  when  he  defeat- 
ed the  Tartars,  and  took  their  commander  prifon- 
er.  But  Beglerberg  after  this  becoming  jealous, 
and  not  fulfilling  his  promifes  of  farther  promo- 
lion,  Kouli-Khan,  publicly  complained  of  the  go- 
vernor's ingratitude,  who  thereupon  broke  him» 
and  ordered  him  to  be  puniflied  with  the  baflina- 
do  fo  feverely,  thlit  the  nails  of  his  great  toes  feU 
'Off.  This  affront  occafipned  his  flight,  and  his 
joining  a  banditti  of  robiiers.  After  various  ad- 
ventures, be  was,  in  17191  made  general  of  Perfia 
by  Schah  Thamas,  and  permitted  to  take  his  name 
Tbamoit  and  that  of  Khul'h  which  fignifies^uav  •* 
his  title  therefore  was,  Tbijlan)€  of  Thamas  ;,hu^ 
he  VMM  ennobled  by  the  acfdition  of  Khan.  In 
17369  he  excited >  revolt  againft  his  mafter,  for 
having  made  an  Ignominious  peace  with  the 
Turks ;  and  having  the  army  at  hiscommand»  he 
procured  his  depofition,  and  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  throne.  In  1739  he  conquered  the 
Mogul  empire ;  and  from  this  time  becoming  xca- 
el,  he  at  length  met  with  the  ufual  fUe  of  tyraata, 
Yy?  a 
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h^ng  ^^S^Dted  by  bne  of  his  gerteralti  in  league    nervotie  complaSnta :  aad  our  author  relates  fome 


with  bis, nephew  and  fucceifor^  in  1747,  aged 
60.  See  Ikdia,  §  it  and  13.;  and  Persia.  - 
.  KOUMISS,  a  fcyt  of.;  Wine  made  in  Tartary, 
whuie  it  is  ufed  by  the  nativesas  their  commDii 
"bevefage  during  die  feafon  of  it,  and  often  ferves 
them  jn/lcadof  all  other  food.  It  is  faid  to  be  io 
Hourifhing  add  falutary,  that  the  Bafchkir  Tar- 
tars, who,  towards  the.eod  of  winter,  are  mudi 
emaciated,  no  foouer  retiim  in  fu«imer  to  the  ufe 


very  Ihiking  cafes  which  the  ufe  of  it  had  com- 
pletely cured.  All  thole  who  drank  it  agreed  m 
£iyinj^,  that  during  its  ufe,  they  bad  little  appe- 
tite for  food ;  that  they  drank  it  in  wry  large 
quantities,  not  only  without  di%uft,  but  with 
pleafure ;  that  it  rendered  their  veins  tnigid,  with- 
out producing  languor;  that,  on  thecoDtrary» 
they  foon  acquired  from  it>an  uocforooioo  degree 
of  iprightltnefs  and  vivacity ;  that  even  in  caiSn  of 


of  koumifsy.th^n  they:  become-  ftrong  and  Jut,  fome  excefs  it  was  not  fcrflowed  by  indigeftion* 

From  th^Xartars  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  lieadach,  or  toy  of  the  fymptoms  which  uiually 

Ruffians,  w^jo  u<e  iVme^Jicioally.    It  is  made  with  attend  the  abufe  of  other  fermented  liquors.     The 

fermented  mares  i»ilk,  according  to  the  follpwing  utility,  however,  of  tfai^ preparation  as  a  inedi- 

4rccipe<>pQfHnunicated  jxy  I>r  Grieve  in  the  M4iii\  cine,  fuppofing  it  completely  afcertaioedv  woalds 

J^^ii.  Trpiif^  CVot  I^  p#  181.)  as  he  obtained  it  among  us,  as  our  author  obferves,  be  greatly  cir- 

-trom- a  R^l^an  nobleman,  who  wenthitD  tlia^  eumfcribed  by  the  fcarcity  of  mares  milk  in  this 

part  of  Tartary  where  Jt  is  made,  for  the  fake  of  Jtoiintry.    Dr  Pallas  fays,  that  cows  is  alfo  fuf- 

vfmg  it  m(;(Uciqally.. .    «<  Take Af  ,fre(h  mares milk»  ceptible  of  tbe  vinous  fermenUtion,- and  that  the 


on  one  daj,  any  quaotity  ;  add  to  it  a  fiitth  fwrt 
of  water,  and  po^r.  tte  mixture  into  a  wooden 
Y^fleU  ufe  then,  as  a  ferment^  an  8th  part  of  the 
lourefl  cojsrs  millt.that  cajo;  begot;  but  at. any 
-futvre  preparation,  a  foaall  portion  of  old  koumifs 
will  better  anfwer  the  purpoie  of  fouring ;  cover 


Tartars  prepare  a  wine,  from  it  in  winter,  when 
maret  milk  fails  them ;  that  the  wine  prepared 
from  cows  milk,  they  Call  airen;  but  that  they 
always,  prefer  koumifs  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it  is 
more  agreeable,  and  oontaina  a  greater  qo^tntzty 
of  fpirit ;  that  kcumifs  on  diftiliation  yields  of  a 


^^?  veflel  with.a  thick  doth,  and  fet  it  in  a  place  weak  fpirit  one  third,  but  that  ahfen  yields  only 

of  qirodet^te  warmth 4. leave  it  at  reft  a^r  hours,  at  two  9ths  of  its  whole  quantity,  which  fpirit  they 

.ijie  end  of  \irhich  time  the  milk  will  have  become  call  artka.    This  account  is  confirmed  by  Ofcret- 

four,  a^d  a  thick  .fubftance  will  be  gathered  on  Ikotviky,  a  Ruffian,  who  accompanied  Lepechin 

^  ^op,;  thqn.with  a  (tick,  made  at  the  lower  end  and  other  academtciana  in  their  travels  through 

hi  the  tpanpcr.pf  a.churn-ftaff,  beat  it  till  the  thick  Siberia  and  Tartary.     He  pnbliftied  lately  a  dxf- 

fubftance  above  mentioned  be  blended  intimately  fertation  on  the  ardent  fpirit  to*  be  obtained  from 

^ith  t|\e  fpbja^eot  fluid;.r,t.In  this  fituation  leave  cows  milk.    From  his  experiments  it  appeais, 

U  ag^ip  at  reft  for  24  hours  nlore ;  after  which  that  cows  milk  may  be  fermented  with,  or  even 

P^^iP  vt.  jij^to  a  Jbigher  and  narrower  veflel,  refem-  without    fouring,  provided  fufficient  time  and 

b^ing  a  churnii  where  the  agitation  mnft  be  repeat*  agitation  be  employed ;  that  no  fpirit  could  be  pro- 

ed  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear  to  be  perfectly  duced  from  any  one  of  its  conftituent  parts  taken 

Jiomqgfpeous ;  and  in  this  ftate.it  ia<alled  koumifs^  Separately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them,  Unlefs  in- 

of  which.. the  taftc  ought  to  be  a  pleaiant  mixture  afmuch  as  they  were  mixed  with  fome  part  of  ttic 


of  fwc^f;j4pcl.four.  Agitation  aauft  be  employed 
every  tjme  before  it  be  ufed."  Dr  Grieve  has  add- 
ed fome  particulars,  taken  from  other  communi- 
cations^  with  which  he  was  favoured  by  Tartars 
themfelvqs..  To  prevei>t  changing  the  veflel,  the 
^milk  may  be  put  at  once  into  a  pretty  high  and 
narro.V  .veflel ;  and  to  accelerate  the  fermentation, 
;omc  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and  more 
fouring.  The  procefs  may  be  Hiortencd  by  heat- 
jng.  the  miik  before  the  fouring  be  added  to  it, 
•and  aa  foon  as  the  parts  begio  to  feparate,  and  a 
Xhick  fubftance  to  rife  to  the  top^  by  agitating  it 
-every  hour  or  oftenert.  Jn  this  way  a  Tartar  mfade 
ibme  in  the  Dodtor's  prefence^  in  \he  fpace  of  it 
'hours.  .H^  learned -alfo,  .that  it  was  common 
•among  fome  Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  dv- 
•ritig  fnmmer,  and  that  with' only  two  or\three 
agiutions.  And  though  it  is  commonly  ufed  with- 
in a  few  days  after  the  preparation,  yet  when  well 
tbciu^  in  dofe  veflel^  and  kept  in  a  cold  place, 
it  nuy  be  preferved  for  three  months,  or  more, 
without  any  injury  to  its  qualities.  He  was  told 
farther,,  that  the  acid  fermentation  m^ht  be  pro- 


third  ;  that  the  milk  with  all  its  parts  in  their  na- 
tural  proportion  was  the  moft  produdive  of  it ; 
that  the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  ia  the 
iame  thing,  the  more  difficultly  the  fixed  air  is 
allowed  to  efcape  during  the  fennentarion  (care 
being  taken,  however^  that  we  do  not  endanger 
the  burfting  of  the  veflel),  the  more  fpirit  is  ob- 
tained. He  alfo  informs  us,  that  it  bad  a  fourer 
ftnell  before  than  after  agitation ;  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  fpirit  was  increafed  by  allowing  the  fer- 
mented, liquor  to  repofe  for  fome  time  before  dif- 
tiliation ;  that  from  fix  pints  of  milk,  fermented 
in  aclofe  veflel,  anc^  thus  fet  to  repofe,  he  obtain- 
ed three  ounces  of  ardent  fpirit,  of  which  one 
•was  cdnfumed  in.  burning  <;  but  that  from  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  fame  milk  fermented  in  an  open 
vefl>l,  he  could  fcarcely  obtain  an  ounce.'* 

KOUN^  a  town  of  Auftria,  x  mile  N.  of  £g> 
genburg. 

KOUS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  £.  coaft  of 
the.  Nile,  45  mifes  NN£.  of  Afiia. 

KOWETAS.    SeeCowBTAS. 

KOWNO,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  on  the  Wilna 


duced  by  fou^  milky  as.  above,  by  a  four  paftie  of   and  Niemen ;  40  miles  W.  of  Wilna. 


ryciflower,  by  the  rennet  of  a  lamb's  ftoniach,  or 
by  a  portion  of  old  koumifs.  It  was  according 
to>the  procefs  firft  mentioned,  however,  that  all 
.ifae  koumifs.which  the  Bodor  employed  in  medi- 
.  doe  was  prepared.**It  is  fcrviceable  in  hectics  and 


K02XE,  a  town  of  Siiefia,  in  Oppelfi>  on  the 
Oder,  %%  mites  £S£.  of  Neifs. 

(z.)  KRAINBURO,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Inn,  35  miles  £.  of  Munich. 
.  UO  Krainburg,  in  Auftria»    See  CaAm. 
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K1tAINOWITZ,.«'towii  of  Upper  Silefia. 

KKAK;EN,  in  zoologf;  a  ttoA  amazing  large 
lea  animali  4id'  to  be:  feemingfy  of  a  ctab>Uke 
form;  fhe  credk  o£.iB3kofe  ezifte&ce  refts  upon  the 
evidence  prodaced  by  Bifliop  Pontoppidan»  in  hit 
Natural  Wfiotty  JofNorwe^*   As  a  fall  grovn  kra- 
ken  (fays  he)  has  never  been  feen  in  aM  its  parts 
and  dimenfions,  an  accurate  furvey  of  which  mud 
employ  £6me  timef  add  not  a  little  motion,  it  is 
impoffible  to  give  a  complete  defcription  of  one. 
Nevertbele£i».we  (ball  fubmit  the  probability  of 
its  exiftence»  on  the  bell  information  qur  author 
could  colledy  which  ieems  to  have  fixed  his  own 
belief  of  it ;  thoagh  at  the  fame  time  he  acknow- 
ledges the  aKxoant  is  very  defedive,  and  fuppofes 
a  farther  information  concerning  the  creature  may 
be  rdfcnred  for  pofterityi    Our  fiihermeo  unani- 
mouily  and  invariably  affirm,  that  when  they  ire 
feveral  miles  from  the  land,  particulary  in  the 
hot  fummer  days,  and  by  their  dtftance^  and  the 
bcar'mgs  of  fome  points  of  land«  expeA  from  So 
to  loo  fathoo)^  deptb»  .and  doiiot&d  but  from 
«o  to  30 ;  more  efpecially  if  they  find  a  more  tbao 
itfnal  plenty  of  cod  and  lingt  they  judge  that  the 
kraken  is  at  the  bottom ;  but  if  they  find  by  their 
lines  that  the  water. in  the  fame  place  ftilf  ihallows 
OB  them,  they  know.he.iarifingto  the  furTacCy  and 
row  off  with  the  greatpft expedition  till  they  ceme 
into  the  ufual  foundings  of  the  place ;  when,  lying 
on  their  oarsy  in  a  few. minutes  the  monfter  emer* 
gest  and  (hows  himfelf  Sufficiently,  though  his 
whole  body  does  not  appear.    Its  t>ack  or  upper 
party  which  feems  an  Bnglifh  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference  (iome*  have  affirmed  more),  looks 
at  firft  like  a  number  of  fmaU  iilaodfl,.furroufided 
with  fomethiDg  that*  floats  like  Tea* weeds;  at  laft 
feveral  bright  points  of  horns  appear,  which  grosr 
thicker  the  higher  they  emerge»  and  fometimes 
ftand  up  as  high  and-  large  as  the  mads  of  middle-' 
fized  veifels.  In  a  fllorttime  it  flowly  fiuks,  which 
is  thtottght  aa.dangfirons  as  its  riUng;.  as  it  caufes 
fuch  a  fwell  and  whirlpool  as  draws  every  thing 
down  with  ity  like  that  of  Maleftrom.  The  biihop 
juiUy  regrets  the  omiffion  of  probably  the  only  op- 
portunity that  ever  has  or  may  be  prefi^nted,  of  fur- 
veying  it  alive,  or  feeing  it  entire  when  dead.   This» 
he  informs  U8»  once^did  occur,  on  the  credit  of 
the  reverend  Mr  Friis,  roinifter  at  Norland,  and 
vicar  of  the  college  for  promoting  Chriftian  know- 
ledge ;  who  informed  him,  that  in  16S0,  a  kraken 
(perhaps  a  young  and  careleCs  one,  as  they  gene- 
rally keep  feveral  leagues  from  land)  came  into 
the  waters  that  run  between  the  rocks  and  cliffs 
near  Alflahoug;  where,  in  turning  about,  fome 
of  its  long  horns  caught  hold  of  fome  adjoining 
treeSf  which  it  might  eafily  have  torn  up>  but  that 
it  was  alfo  entangled  in  fome  cMd  of  the  rocks, 
whence  it  could  not  extricate  itfelf,  but  putrefied 
on  the  fpAt,    Our  authoL  has  heard  of  no  perfon 
deftroyed  by  this  monfler,  but  relates  a  report  of 
the  danget  of  two  fiihermen^  who  came  upon  a 
part  of  the  water  full  of  the  creature's  thick  ftimy 
excrements  (which  he  voids  for  fome  months,  as 
he  feeds  for  fome  other);  they  immediately  (trove 
to  row  off,  but  were  not  quick  enough  in  turning 
to  fave  the  boat  from  one  of  the  kraken's  horns, 
which  fo  cruihed  the  head  of  it,  that  it  was  with 
difi&culty  they  faved  their  lives  on  the  wreck. 


though  the  weather  was  perf^Iy  calm ;  the  moff-' 
fter  never  appealing  at  other  times.    His  excre« 
ment  ia  (aid  to  be  attra^ive  of  other  fi(h»  on  whieb 
he  feeds;  which  was  probably  neeeffary,  on  ac« 
count  of  his  flow  unwieldy  motion^to  his  fubfift- 
eqcef  as  this  flow^  motion  again  may  be  necef- 
£iry  tothe  fe«urity  of  fhips  of  the  greateft  force 
and  burdeUf  which  muft  be  overwhelmed  on  en- 
countering fuch  an  immenfe  animal,  if  his  veloci- 
ty were  equal  to  his  weight;  the  Norwegians  fup- 
pofing,  that  if  his  arms,  on  which  he  mores,  and 
with  which  betakes  his  food,  were  to  lay  hold  df 
the  largeft  man  of  war,  they  would  pull  it  dowiir 
to  the  bottom.    In  confirmation  of  the  reality  of 
this  animal,  our  learned  author  «ites  Debt/s  De* 
fcTifiiflrt9f  Faroe^  for.tbe  exiftence  of  certain  ifiand»- 
which  fiiddcnly  appear,  and  as  fuddenly  vaniffi.^ 
Many  feafaring.  people,  he  adds*  give  accounts  ofi 
fuch,  particularly  in  the  north  fea.  '^Dr  Hieme,  9 
learned  Swede,  quotes  from  Baron  Grippenhielm. 
the*  following  remarkable  paffage:  <*  Among  the* 
rooks  about  Stod^bolm,  there  is  fometimes  feen  a  • 
tra^t  fjf  land^wbich  at  other  times  difappears,  and  is 
feen  again  in  another  place.    Buraeus  has  placed 
it  as  an  iQand  in  his  map.    The  peafants,  >^4io 
call  it  gtimntarj  onr,  fay  that  it  is  not  ^Iwayg 
leen^  but  that  it  lies  out  in  the  open  £eskt  but  I 
could  'Oever  -find  it«    One  Sunday,  when  I  was^ 
out  amofigft  the  rocks  founding  the  coaft,  it  hap- 
pened»  that  in  one  place  J  faw  fomething  like  three 
points  of  land  in  the  fea,  which  fiirpriied  me  9  lit- 
tle, and  I  thought  1  had  inadvertently  pafled  them 
over  before.    Upon  this  I,  called  to  a  peaiant,  to 
enquire  for  gumnuirs  ore^  but-  when  he  came,  we 
could  &e  nothing  of  it;  upon  which  tbepeafant 
laid  all  was  well,  and  that  this  prognofticated  a 
ltorm»  or  a  great  quantity  of  fifh.'    To  which  our 
authjMT  fhbjoins,  "who  cannot  difcover  that  this 
gummara  oice,  with  its  points  and  prognoflications 
of  fiih,  was  the  kraken,  miftaken  by  Burxus  for 
an  ifland,  who  may  keep  himfelf  about  that  fpot 
wber^hetifes?"  He  takes  the  kraken,  doubtlefs, 
from  his  numerous  tentantJi,  which  ferve  him  as 
feet,  to  be  of  the  polype  kind ;  and  the  contem- 
I^ation.of  its  enormous  bulk  led  him  to  adapt  a 
paffage  from   Ecclefiafticus  xliii.  31,  3s,   to  it* 
Whether  by  it  may  be  intended  the  dragon  that 
is  in  the  fea,  mentioned  Ifaiah  xxvii.  i«  we  refer 
to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader.    After  paying  but 
a  juft  refpedt  to  the  moral  charadcr,  the  reverend 
fundion,  and  diligent  invcftigations  of  onr  author, 
we  mutt  admit  the  poiTibility  of  its  exiftence,  ai 
it  implies  no  contraditftion ;  though  every  »hing 
faid  about  it  appears  very  incredible.    His  thick* 
nefs  has  been  eitimated  at .300  feet;  his  breadth 
at  2600  feet/'    But  fome  argue,  that  thefe  im« 
menfe  dknenfions  are  no  conclufive  argument 
againfl.  the  exiftence  of  the  kraken,  thoogh  it  doubt- 
lefs is  (troog  againft  a  ^umc^rous  propagation  of 
it.    In  fad,  th^  great  fcarcity  of  the  kraken,  his 
confinement  to  the  north  (csl^  and  perhaps  to 
equal  latitudes  in  the  fouth ;  the  fmall  number  pro* 
pagated  by  the  whale,  who  is  viviparous;  and  by 
the^largeft  land  animals,  of  whom  the  elephant  it 
faid  to  go  near  two  years  with  young;  all  induce 
us  t9  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  this  creature  is 
•not.numerous;  which  coincides  with  a  paflagc  in 
a  MS.  afcribed  to  Swen  king  of  Norway,  as  cited 
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tf  Otat^s  tiToftiiiaSy  in  M«.  Mit/kmt  pi  i8o»  in 
Utifi,  thus  tranflated :  **  There  ffemains  one  kind 
t^blch  they  call,  ^ajgufei  whofe  magnitwleis  wn 
known,  as  it  is  feldom  feen.    Thofe  who  Mrm 
they  have  fete  its  body,  declarct  it  is  more  like 
an  ifland  than  a  beaft»  and  that  its  caretfe  ^arne- 
yet  found ;  whence  fome  inaagine  there  aire  but 
two  of  the  kind  in  nature.''    Whether  the  vanifh- 
iiig  ifland  L^mair^  of  which  Captain  Rodney  went 
is  fearch)  was  a  kraken,  we  fuboiit  to  the  £uicy 
of  our  readers.    In  fine^  if  the  exifteooe  of  the 
creature  is  admitted,  it  i^ilt  feem  a  fair  inference^ 
that  he  is  the  (barceft  a«  well  as  lat^eft  in  our 
world.    But  the  eliiftence  of  that  htfge  land  anU 
nal  the  niammntb  appears  ^equally  incredible^ 
yet  it  Is  certain  that  bones  of  a  camiTorous  animal 
vaftly  larger  than  the  dot>hant,  have  been  found  in 
,    mious  parts  of  N.  America*    flee  Mammoth. 
Within  tnefe  15  years,  fome  Dundee  failors  who 
had  been  on  a  voyage  in  the  North  Sea,  made  an 
BfBdavit  before  the  magiftrates,  that  they  had  fe«n 
•a  kraken,  or  JVormt  aa  they  called  it»  which^thef 
look  at  firft  for  an  yidtij.    Their  aAdavii  wa^ 
looted  in  the  newfpapefs. 
KRAKO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Upland. 
KRANACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Stirlli. 
KRANTZIUS,   Albertus,  a  native  t)f  Ham^ 
'  knrgh,  and  a  famous  hiftorian,  who  tmvielled  over 
jfeveral  parts  df  £utx>pe,  and  was  made  redtor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Roltoch  in  1482.  He  Went  thence 
to  Hamburgh  in  1508,  where  he  #as  eieded^eao 
cf  die  chapter  in  the  cathedral.    He  did  much 
good  to  that  chuf ch  and  city ;  abd  wa«  fo  ^ttied 
for  bis  abilities  and  prudence,  that  Jbbn  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Frederic  duke  <ff  Holftein^  made 
kim  umpire  in  a  dii^ute  they  had  with  the  Bit'^ 
marfi.    He  wrote  feveral  good  biftorical  works, 
particularly  an  £cclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Saimny, 
entitled  Mttropoiiit  in  folio;  tbe  beft  edition  is 
that  of  Francfort.    He  died  in  1517. 
KRAUT.    SeeKaouTB. 
kRAZ>AU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  loleflatt. 
KR£B£^  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Vogtknd* 
/      KR£MNITZ,  or  Cremnitz,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  fide  of  a  hili,  famous  for  its  4krer 
mines ;  100  miles  £.  of  Vienna. 
KR£MP£,  or )  a  town  of  Holftein,  fealed  on 
KR£MP£N,   ( a  rivulet  which  nins  into  the 
Stoer:  4  miles  N.  of  Gluckftadt,  and  a;  NW.  of 
Hambiifig. 

(r.)  KR£MS,  or  Cr&ms,  a  town  of  Anftria, 
featedon  the  Danube,  %%  miles  SW.  ofZnaym, 
and  34  WNW.  of  Vienna.  Loik.  33.  a;.  £.  Ferro. 
Lat.  48.  %$.  N. 

(a.)KaEMs,  a  river  of  Auftria,  that  runs  into 

tbe  Danube,  near  the  above  town. 

.  KR£USBACH,  >  two  towns  of  Germany,  In 

KR£UTZ£N,  )  Auftria.  . 

KR£UTZNACH.     See  Cibvtznacr.    This 

town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  Oa.  1 794.  By  tbe 

hft  divifioa  of  the  teititories  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 

Rhine  into  4  departments,  in  June  1801,  it  appears 

t0  be  now  indsded  in  the  dep.  of  Moot  Tonnere. 

KR£FSCHA,  a  town  of  Saxo^ny,  near  Torgau. 

KRICHLINGEN,  or  Creance,  a  town  and 

late  connty  of  Germany,  is  tbe  circle  of  the  Upper 

Rhine,  now  anotacd  to  France^  and  inoloM  in 
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the  4q>.  of  Merit  Toonen.    The  tMm  BH  38 
mihss  WS W.  of  DeusL  Pbfita. 

KRIMP£,  «  town  of  Holland^  in  the  dq>.  of 
Delft,  and  late  prov.  of  HoDand,  .on  tbe  Merwe ; 
6  miles  £.  of  Rotterdam. 
KRCEP£LI£N,  a  town  of  Meckknbmi?. 
KRONA,  a  town  of  tbe  Iti^ian  rcpubli^  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Mincio. 
KRONAS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Anfkria. 
KROKB£RG,  >  orKaonaKButa,    SeeCsLo- 
KRONBURG,  5  ninborg^N''  x,  a. 
KRON£NB£RG,  a  town  of  the  Batavian  re» 
public,  itk  the  dep.  of  Amfiel,  and  late  prov.  of 
Utrecht;  10  miles  N.  of  Utredit. 

KRONSBY,  a  town  of  Auftria,  6  mflm  KW\ 
or  Krems* 
KRONSTADT.    See  Cronstadt,  N"*  a. 
KROPPA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  WarmeiamL 
KROPPBNSTADT,  a  town  of  Lower  Sazooy. 
KROTTBNDORP,  9  town  of  Upper  Saxony. 
KROUT£,   CROUTB,   or    Sour  C&oute, 
[Germ.  Saver  Kraut,  i.  e.  /our  ixri.]  a  preparation 
•f  cabbfl^r  which  haStbeen  found  of  fbvereign  effi- 
cacy as  a  prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the 
fea4curvy.    The  prooefs  for  making  itia  this: 
Thefowideft  and  rooft  folidcatoigca  are  feleded, 
and  cut  crolswife  very  -finall,  with  a  knife  or  an 
inftrun^dit  made  for  the^pttvpofe,  like  that  ufed 
^r  (licrng  cucumbers.    The  cabbage  thus  fliced  is 
put  into  a  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over 
each  is  ftrewed  a  handful  of  ialt  and  carraway 
ieeds  $  in  this  manner  it  is  rammed  down  vritb  a 
rammer  till  the  barrel  be  fiill,  when  a  cover  ia 
pot  over  it,  and  prefled  down  with  a  heavy  weight. 
After  ftanding  ibme  time  in  this  Rate,  it  begins  to 
^eroMnt;  and  when  the  fermentation  baa  entirely 
fobOded,  the  head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  tbe  barrel  is 
finally  (hut  up  and  preferved  lor  ule.    There  is 
not  a  drop  of  vmegar  employed. 
KROZfi,  a  town  of  Samogitia. 
KROSINA,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  joins  the 
Bug. 
KRUMAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Znaym. 
KRUMLAU,  hrCRnMLAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia. 
KHUTSWITZA,at6wnof  Poland,  in  the  Pal.of 
Brzefk,  memorable  for  being  the  birthplace  of 
Pi  AST,  who,  from  beinga  private  citizen,  waaele^- 
ed  king  of  Poland  A.  D.  84a.    It  is  at  miiea  W. 
ofBrzeik. 
KRYLOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Kiof. 
KRZ£MI£N,  a  towtf  of  Poland,  in  ffielik. 
KU,  a  town  of  China,  in  tbe  prov.  of  Se-tchueD. 
KUAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan. 
( I.)  KUARA,  a  province  of  AbyiSnia,  S.of  Dem- 
bea,  bordering  on  that  of  the  Shangalla,  tbe  Ma* 
CROBii  of  the  ancients.    The  neighbouri!^  coun- 
tries, inhabited  by  the  pagan  favages,  produce 
gold,  which  it  introdnced  in  plenty  into  dlis  pro* 
vince,  but  none  is  produced  in  the  province  it- 
felf.    In  the  lower  part  in  this  country  is  a  cokmy 
of  pagan  blacks,  named  Ganjar^  deriv^trom  the 
black  Oaves  who  came  with  the  Araba  after  the 
invaGon  of  Mahomet.    Thefe,  deferting  their  ma£. 
ters,  formed  this  colony,  but  it  is  more  tncrealed 
by  emigrants  from  other  parts  than  by  the  mnttr- 
plication  of  the  inhabitants.    The  governor  is  one 
of  the  great  officers  of  Rate  |  be  haa  kettle-drama 
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of  filveo  which  heijt  allofved  to  heat  through  the 
ftrcets  of  GomUr;  d  privilege  altoured  to  none 
elfe,  conferred  apon  the  firft  gOTetoor  by  David  21. 
who  conquer^  the  coQBtiy.  ' 
(2.)KuAftA,inbotany.  SeeETHiofiiy  §  6Z» 
KUB£LB£RG,  z  towa  pf  Germany,  in  the  Pa. 
latraate  of  the  Rhioe»  now  included  m  the  French 
empire,  and  dep.  of  Mont  Tonnetei  ii  milet 
NN  W.  of  Deux  Fonts. 
KUBESHA.  SeeLasGVis, 
K(JF]9ST£iN,  a  town  of  Tirol*  on  the  Ion. 
KIJHNIDS,  Joachim*  a  learned  German  critiCi 
born  at  Gfiplwalde  in  Pomerania*  in  1647^  He  waSf 
HI  1669,  made  principal  of  the  college  at  Oettuigen 
in  Suabia;  ia  r676,  Greek  proiefior  in  the  col* 
lege  at  Strafburg  ;  and  tJai  years  thereafter  Greek 
and  Hebrew  profeObr.  His  uncommon  ikill  in 
the  Greek  hmguage  attraded  a  great  number  of 
icholars  from  mj  difUnt  places ;  and  he  piibli(h# 
ed  fome  daffic  authors  with  very  learned  notes  ex- 
planatory and  critical.  He  died  in  1697. 
KUNATIR.  See  KuaiLEs. 
KUKCKEL,  John,  a  celebrated  Saxon  cfaemift> 
born  in  Slefwick,  in  x630«  He  becanie  cbemift  to 
the  eledor  of  Saxony*  t^e  ele&or  of  fiandenburgh* 
and  Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave  him  th« 
title  of  effim/eiior  in  metaUt  and  letters  of  nobility, 
with  the  furname  of  Louwenfleing,  He  employed 
50  years  in  cbemiftry ;  in  which,  by  the  help  of 
the  furnace  of  a  glafs-houfe  which  he  had  under 
bis  care,  he  made  feveral  excellent  difcoveries* 
particulvly  of  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  He  died 
in  Sweddi  in  1702  ;  and  left  feveral  works,  fome 
in  German,  and  others  ia  Latin :  aniong  which, 
that  entitled  Ohftnfationet  Cbemte^^  and  the  '<  Art 
of  making  Glafs,'' printed  at  Paris  in  1751,  are  the 
moft  efteemed. 

KUNERSDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  ia  Bran* 
denburg,  where  Frederick  the  Great  of  Pruflia 
was  defeated  by  the  Ruffians  in  rrs^*  -it-is  -a^ 
miles  £N£.  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder. 

KUNfSF£LD,a  town  of  the  Helvetic  republic* 
4  miles  W.'of  Baden. 
KUPFENBERO,  %  towns  of  Franconia. 
KUPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Suabia*  in  Baden ; 
3  miles  SSE.  of  Raftadt,  and  %z  NE.  of  Strafburg. 
R  was  taken  by  the  French  in  July  1796. 
'  KUR,  or  Cva.    $ee  Cyrus,  N**  3. 
KURCISTAN.    See  Georgia,  N**  I.  §  i. 
KURIL,        ")  Isles,  a  feries  of  iflands*  ex- 
KURILE,  or  >  tending  from  N.  Lat.  s%^  to 
KURISKLI,  J45S  and  which  probably  once 
lengthened  the  peninfula  of  Kimts^hatka  be- 
fore they  were  convulied  from  it.    They  run  S. 
f  romthelow  piromontoryLo?  atk  A,between  which 
and  SooMSkA,  the  moft  northerly,  is  only  the  dif- 
tance  of  one  league.   On  the  lofty  PdlRAMOUssR, 
the  id  in  the  chain,  is  a  high  peaked  mountacin* 
probably  volcanic,  and  on  the  4th,  called  Jrai^ 
makutany  is  another  volcano.    On  Ur  u  s  s  there  is 
another ;  on  Storgu  there  a«e  two ;  and  on  Ku- 
NATiR,  or  Kaunachir,  there  is  one.    Thefe  three 
make  part  of  Che  group  which  pa(e  under  the  name 
of  the  land  of  Jeso.    Japai4  abounds  vrith  volca- 
noes ;  fo  that  there  is  a*  feriet  of  fpiraxiles  from 
Kamtfchatka  to  J^pan,  the  laft  gre^ft  link  of  this 
extenfive  chain.-— The  Ruffians  foon  annexed  thefe 
iflanda  to  their  conquefts.     The  fea  aboundod 


with  otterit  and  the  land  with  b^rs  and  foxes; 
and  (bme  of  the  ifles  Iheltered  the  (abl^ :  tempt- 
ations  fufficient  for  the  Ruffians  to  int ade  thefe 
iiiands ;  b^t  the  rage  after  the  fiurs  of  the  fea  otl 
ters  has  been  io  great*  that  they  are  become  ef./ 
tremely  fcarce  &oth  here  and  io  Kamtfchatka. 
KURKI.    See  Arpea,  j  II.  N»  la. 
(i.)  KURRA*  a  river  of  Hindooftan; 
(a.)KuRRA.    SeeARABiANs^  $  x^. 
KUSEL*  or  >  a  town  of  Germany*  in  the  ci-de- 
KUSSEL*    5  vant  duchy  of  DeMx  Fonts;  now 
included  in  the  French  empirci^  and  jdep.  of  Mont 
Toaoere;  xSnuleaN.  of£l)euxPonts*and9$SW. 
of  Lautecek. 

:  KUSSNACHT*  a  tQwn  of  Switzerland*  cap!- 
tal  of  the  late  bailiwic  fo  named,  in  the  canton 
of  Schwitz  ;  near  which  is  a  chapel,  ereded  00 
the  fpot,  where  the  celebrated  patriot  Willian^ 
Tell  flew  the  Anftrian  governor,  and  gave  rids  to 
the  vevolutioQ  whereby  the  Swi&  republic  waa 
efiabli(hed. 

KUSTER,  Ludolf*  a  very  learned  writer  in  the* 
1 8th  century,  born  at  Blombeiig  in  We(tphalia» 
When  very  young*  he  was  recoounended  by  ba^ 
ron  Spanheim  as  tutor  to  the  two  fons  of  thecoun^ 
fie  Schwerin*  prime  mimfter  to  the  king  Of  Pruf- 
fia*  who*  upon  our  author's  quitting  that  ftatiof^ 
procured  him  a  penfion  of  400  livres.  He  waa 
piromifed  a  profeflbrihip  in  the  univerdty  of  Jo^ 
6him ;  and  till  this  Ihould  be  vacant*  being  then 
but  %Sf  he  refolved  to  travel.  He  read  le6turf|i 
at  Utrecht;  went  to  England,  and  thence  to 
France*  where  he  collated  Suidas  with  tbnee 
MSS.  in  the  king's  library*  li^hich  fiimiftied  hina 
with  many  fragments  never  before  publlihed.  He 
was  made  LL.D.  by  the  univerfity  cS  Caaobridg^ 
who  made  him  feveral  advantageous  offers  tocon^- 
tinoe  there  ;  but  he  was  called  to  Berlin*  wheip 
he  was  inftalled  in  the  profeiforibip  promifed  him. 
Aftorwvrd  hewentto  Antwerp ;  and  being  brought 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  abjured  that  of 
the  Proteftants.  The  king  of  France  rewarded 
him  with  a  peniioo,.and  ordered  him  to  be  admit* 
ted  fupernumerary  affociate  of  the  academy  of  in* 
fcriptions.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  fettle^ 
raent  long;  for  he  died  in  1716,  aged  46.  Ifie 
was  a  great  maftef  of  the  Latin  tongue*  but  chiefly^ 
e3(celled  in  the  Greek  language*  to  which  he  at. 
moft  etitirely  devoted  himfelf.  He  wrote  many 
works ;  the  principal  of  which  are*  i.  Ht/hria  en* 
tica  Homeru  a.  JomhUau  de  vita  Pytbagor4B,  5. 
An  excellent  edition  of  Suidas*  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin* 3  vol.  foU'  4.  Ariftophanes,  Gr.  and  Lat« 
Ibl.  5.  A  new  Greek  edition  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment*  with  Dr  Mills's  Variations*  in  folio. 

KUSTRIN,  or  Cvstrin*  a  ftrong  town  of 
Brandenbui:g*  in  a  marfh  furroanded  by  the  Odert 
4'8  miles  £.  of  Berlin.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Ruf* 
fiaiis  in  175!*  but  fince  rebuilt,  on  a  regular  plaa. 
Lon.  14.  4o.  £.    Lat.  5s.  36.  N. 

KUTATI8,  or  Cotatis*  a  fortified  dty  of 
A6a,  the  capital  of  Imeritia,  on  the  Riona,  coq- 
taintng  a  palace  and  aco  houfes.  In  1770  it  was 
taken  by  the  Ruffians*  Who  mafiaeredtheTurkifii 
garrifon'. 

RDTTTING*  a  town  of -France,  ia  the  dep.  of 
Meurthe*  4^  niiles  N.  of  Dieuze. 
KUYAMETA.    See  Cbrthia*  N«  r, 

KUYI^PER, 
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KIJYNDER»«a  town,  fort,  «nd  rhrer  of  the 
Batavian  republic,  in  the  dcp,  of  the  £em8,  and 
late  prov.  of  Frieflaiid.  The  town  is  feated  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee;  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aj  milea 
S.  of  Leewarden. «  Lon, 5.  si-  E«    L^t.  51,.  50.  N. 

KYBURG,  a  town  and  late  county  of  the  Hel-. 
■vetic  republic,  in  Zuikh. 

KYD,  Thomas,  an  £riglifh  writer  in  the  reign 
of  Q.  Eliz.  who,  in  1595,  publiflied  a  play  entitled 
Pompey  the  Great,  from  the  French  of  Gamier. 

*  To  Kyd.  v.  n,  [corrupted  probably  hotatudf 
6axon.3  To  know. — 

But  ah,  uojuft  and  worthlefs  Colin  Clont, 

That  kyd/i  the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a  weed ; 
Y^  kydjl  not  one  to  cure  thy  fore  heart  root, 

Whofe  rankling  wound  as  yet  doth  rifely  bleed; 

Spet^er. 

KYDERMINS'tER.    See  Kidderminster. 

(i.)  KYL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Nericta. 

(«.)  Kyl,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland. 

KYLBUJkG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  late 

*  decorate  of  Treves,  on  the  Kyll ;  now  included 

in  the  French  empire,  and  dep.  of  the  Rhine  and 

•Mofellc ;  13  miles  NW.  of  Treves,  and  a6  NN£. 

of  Lniiemburg.* 

KYLL,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
'JHaTelle,  5  mites  below  Treves. 

KYLLIJNGA,  in  botanyr,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  ofddP;*  in  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants. 

KYNASTON,' John,  A.B.  an  EngUfh  divine, 
born  at  Cbefter  in  171S,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
^  which  hewaseleded  fellow,  June  4th,  1751. 
He  acquired  great  reputation  by  an  oration  en- 
titled, De  impietate  C,  Comtiio  Tacitofalfo  ebjeSa- 
•fti,  eratU^  &c.  Oxon.  1761.  He  took  an  a^vc 
oart  in  the  trial  of  the  notorious  parricide.  Mils 
«landy ;  and  publrlhed  fome  other  pieces.  He  died 
In  June  1783,  io  confequence  of  a  broken  arm. 
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KYNETON.    See  KinfiTOii. 

KYPHONISM,      \  or  Cypbd^muSf  an  ancient 

KYPHONISMUS,  >  punimment  ftvquently  no- 
dergone  by  the  primitive  martyrs ;  iiHierein  tbe 
body  of  the  perfon  was  anointed  with  honey,  and 
fo  ezpofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  flies  and  wa^ 
might  be  tempted  to  torment  hlmr.  This  was 
performed  in  three  ways ;  fometimes  they  tied 
the  patient  to  a  ftake;  fometimes  they  boifted 
him  up  into  the  air,  and  fnlpended  hhn  iti  a  baf- 
ket ;  and  rometimes^hey  ftretched  him  ont  on  the 
ground  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The 
word  comes  from  Ku^y,  which  fignifies  either  the 
^ake  to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  atUar  fit- 
ted to  his  neck,  or  an  infirumem  wherewith  they 
tormented  him.  The  icholiaft  on^  Ariftopbanes 
fays,  it  was  9  wooden  lock  or  cage,  and  that  it 
was  to  called  from-xv^r?!!*,  toerooky  or  Sendt  becaaie 
it  kept  the  tortured  in  a  crooked  bending  pos- 
ture ;  others  take  it  for  a  log  of  wood  laid  over 
the  criminal's  head,  to  prevent  his  ftanding  up- 
right. Hefychius  defcribes  tbe  Kv^tstt  as  a  piece  of 
wood  whereon  criminals  were  ftretched  and  tor« 
inented.  Snidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  aii« 
nient  law,  which  punilhed  thofe  who  contemned 
the  laws  with  kyphonifm  forao  daya;  after  which 
they  were  to  be  precipitated  from  a  rock,  diefl~cd 
in  women's  habit. 

KYRLE,  John,  the  beneficent  Mm  of  Ri^s^ 
immortalized  by  Pope,  was  bora  in  1634.  He 
had  but  a  fmall  eftate  in  Herefordfiiire,  and  yet, 
out  of  that  narrow  income,  adually  performed  aU 
the  ads  of  humanity  recorded  by  that*escdlent 
poet.    He  died  in  1744,  aged  90. 

KYRNOS,  the  ancient  name  of  Corsica. 

KYSSEL,  a  river  of  Germany,  inSuabta. 

KYTZBIEHL,  or)  a  town  of  Tirol,  45  milei 

KYTZBUHL,       j  N£.  of  Infpruck* 


j  (1.)  *  r  A  liquid^  confonant,  which  preferves 
La^  always  the  fame  found  in  Englifli. 
In  the  Saxon  it  was  afpirated  a  hla/f  loaf;  bJa/Mg, 
iadtf.  At  the  etid  of  a  monofyllable  it  is  always 
doubled ;  as,.^//,  ////,  /k//,  except  after  a  diph- 
thong ;  as,  jfmU  faely  ^eah  eooL  In  a  word  of 
more fyllablesit  is' written  6ngle;  as,  ehamttit  ca- 
naif  tendril.  Jt  is  fometimes  put  before  ^,  and 
founded  feebly-after  it ;  a8,^'&/r,  HtU^    • 

(ft.)  L  is  ufed,  z.  as  it  letter ;  1.  as  a  numeral ; 
and,  3.  as  an  abbreviation.  Ir  AsaLsTTSR,,  L 
is  the  nth  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  8th  .coofonant. 
It  was  derived  firom  the  old  Qebrew  Lapned^  S,  or 
Gfeek^  Lambdoy  a.  it  is  foi^ded  ()y  intercepting 
the  breath  between  the.top  of  the  tongue  and  foie 
part  of  the  palate,  with  the  moiit^  9pen;  and 
Slakes  a.fweet  :found,  with  (omethipg  ^  an  afpi- 
ration;  and  therefore  the  Briton^' aikL Spaniards 
'  HfoaUy  doubled  ii,  pr  added  an  h  to  it,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  words,  as  in  lian,  or  l/i(Uh  a  tempkf 
founding  nearly  like/*  &c.  It  is  placed  after 
.  moik  of  the  eonfonants  in  the  beginning  of  war4s 
and  fyllables,  as  blacJIc,  glare^  addU^  ea^gUf  &c. 
.  but  before  opoe.  Its  ibund  is  ci^ar  in  yUfel^  but 
obfcure  in  able^  &c.  IL  As  a  NUMEr^iLv  L  de< 
notes  5  ;  lahd  with  a  dalh  oyer  xt,  tbo^^  x^,  ^poo. 
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III.  As  an  ABBREVIATION,  L  ftands  for  Lacius ;, 
L.  L.  D.  for  DoSor  of  laius  ;  L.  S.  at  copies  of 
fleeds,  charters,  &c.  tor  locus  JgiHit  the  place  of  the 
Jeal;  and  L.  L. S.fora/efiene.  See  SfiSTfiac£,K^  x. 

(i.)  *  LA.  interj'eS.  [corrupted  by  an  effeminate 
pronunciation  from  lo  ;  unle£i  it  be  tbe  French  la,] 
See  I  look ;  behold.— 

La  you  1  if  you  fpeak  ill  of  the  devil, 
.  How  be  taket  it  at  heart.  SAai.  Twefftb  Night. 

(ft.)  La,  in  muiac,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guuio 
denotes  the  laft  fouttd  of  each  h^achord ;  if  it  be- 
ginsinCitanfwerstoourA;  ifmG,to£;  &c. 

LAA,  a  town  of  Anftria,  4  m.  S^*  of  Vienna. 

LAAB,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  Taya,  famous 
for  a  battle  fought,  1178,  between  the  emp.  Ro- 
dolphus  and  Ottecar  king  of  Bohemia,  in  which 
the  latter  was  flain.  In  1645,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes.  It  is  1%  miles  'iiSS.  of  Znaim,  and 
%$L  N.  of  Vienna:  Lon.  34.  3.  £.  Lat.  4S.  39. 
N. 

LAADST££,a  town  of  l^orway,  113  miles  K. 
of  Bergen^ 

LAALAND,  or  Lalamd,  a  fertile  ifiand  of 

Denmark^  at  tfa*  entrance  into  the  Baltic  from  the 

Greater  Belt;  30  miles  long,  and  za  broad.    Al! 

.  fcimis  of  gr^in  z$^  cultivated  with  gseat  fuccelV ; 
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and  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  red  fruit,  called  mahnay 
^efembltng  fweet  almonds  in  tafte,  grows  naturally 
io  it.  Nafkow  is  tbe  capital.  Lon.  from  ix.  a. 
fco  ir.  48.  E.    Lat.  34.  43-  to  35,  a.  N. 

LAAR9  or  Lar»  a  town  of  Perfia;  in  Pars. 

LAAS,  atown  of  Camiola,  33  m.NP.  of  Triefte. 

LA ASPHE,  a  town  of  Oermany,  in  the  circle  of 
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the  obferration  of  Sunday  was  a  matter  of  Jpdift* 
ference.  6.  That  Ghrift  would  come  and  reigti 
1000  years  on  earth*  7.  That  the  eucharirt  waa 
only  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Chrift ;  and 
thil,  though  thcf  fymboJs  were  nothift^  in  them* 
felvesy  yet  that  Chrift  was  fpiritually  received  by 
thofe  who  partook  of  them  in  a  dqe  manner.    8« 


the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Witgenftein,  %%    That  a  contemplative  life  was  a  ftate  of  grace  and 
milesSW.iofWaldeck,  and64  E.  of  Cologn.  — c-^j^.    p.^     .    r.^.-.  ....  -. .  ..   .^  _.^ 

LABAAR,  a  town  of  Indoftan,'  in  Agrn. 

(1.)  LABADIA,  or  Badia,  a  diftrid  of  the  late 
Venetftm  province  of  Rovigo;  containing  one  towtf 
and  feveral  villages. 

(i.)  Labadi  A,or  the  6  AD  I  A,  a  rich  and  populous 
town  in  the  above  di(tri6t,  feated  on  the  Adigetto, 
where  it  leaves  the  Adige,  over  which  it  has  a  good 
bridge :  «o  miles  NW.  of  Ferrara. 

LABADIE,  a  famous  French  enthufiafty  fon  of 
John  Charie«  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourges  and 
gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
French  king,  was  born  in  1610.  He  entered  young 
into  the  Jefuits  college  at  Bourdeaux ;  which,  by 
his  own  "account,  he  afterwards  quit^d,  bi^t  by 
other  accounts  was  etptfUed  for  his  peculiar  no- 
tions, and  for  hypocrify*  '  He  became  a  popular 
preacher  J  but  being  repeatedly  detedted  in  work- 
ing  upon  female  devotees  with  fpiritual  inftruc- 
tions  for  carnal  purpofes,  his  lofs  of  charafter 
among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among  the  Pro- 
teftants.  A  reformed  jefuit  being  thought  a  great 
acquiQtion,  he  was  precipitately  accepted  as  a 
paftor  at  Montauban,  where  hcofliciated  for  8 
years  t  but,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  a  young 
lady,  and  quarrelling  with  the  Catholic  prieft  about 
the  right  of  interring  a  dead  body,  he  was  at  length 
baniihed  that  place.  Labadie  being  drivefi  out  of 
Montauban,  went  to  feek  an  afylum  at  Orange:  but 
not  finding  himfelf  fo  (afe  there  as  he  imagined, 
he  withdrew  privately  to  Geneva,  where  he  im- 
pofedf  on  the  people  by  his  devout  preaching  and 
carriage ;  and  from  thence  was  invited  to  Middle- 
burg,  where  his  fpirituality  made  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers coniidered  as  fo  many  faints,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Labadists.  They  inCreafed  fo 
much,  that  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  other 
churches,  whofe  authority  he  difputed,  till  he  was 
formally  depofed  by  the  fynod  of  Dort.  Inftead  of 
obeying,  he  procured  a  tumultuous  fupport  from 
a  crowd  of  his  devotees ;  and  at  length  formed  a 
little  fettlement  between  Utrecht  and  Amfterdam, 
where  be  ereded  a  printing-prefs,  which  fent  fortli 
many  of  his  works.  Some  of  his  followers  left 
him,  expofed  his  private^  life,  and  informed  the 
public  of  his  familiarities  with  his  female  difciples, 
under  pretence  of  uniting  them  more  clofely  to 
Ood  ;  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Al- 
tena  in  Holl^ein,  where  h^  died  in  ^674. 

labadists;  a  feft  of  religionifts  in  the  a7th 
century,  followers  of  Labadie.  See  the  laft  ar« 
tide.  Some  of  their  opinions  were,  x.  That  God 
could,  and  did  deceive  men :  4.  That,  in  reading 
the  Scriptures,  greater  attention  (hould  be  paid 
to  the  internal  iufph-ation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than 
to  the  words  of  the  text.  3.  That  baptifm  ought 
to  be  defiprred  till  mature  age.  4.  That  the  good 
and  the  wicked  entered  equally  into  the  old  alli- 
ance, provided  they  defcended  from  Abraham; 
but  the  new  admitted  only  fpiritual  men,  j.  That 
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perfedtion^  &c.  9,  That  the  man  whofe  heart 
was  perfedly  content  and  calm,  half  enjoys  God, 
fees  all  things  in  him,  &c.  20.  That  this  ftate 
was  to  be  come  at  by  felf-abnegation,  by  the  mor- 
tification of  the  fenfes,  &c. 

LABARUM,  the  banner  or  ftandard  carried  be-* 
fore  the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars.  It  con* 
y  lifted  of  a  long  lance,  with  a  ftafT  a-top ;  eroding 
it  at  light  angles ;  from  which  hung  a  rich  ftream- 
er,  of  a  purple  colour,  adorned  with  precious 
ftones.  Till  the  time  of  Conftantine  it  had  an  ea- 
gle painted  on  it ;  but  that  eroperqr,  in  lieu  there- 
of, added  a  crofs,  with  a  cipher  expreiiing  the 
nameof  J>/kr.  This  ftandard  the  Romans  took* 
from  the  Germans,  Dacse,  Sarmatz,  Pannonians^ 
&c.  whom  they  had  overcome.  The  name  laba* 
rum  was  not  known  before  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine; but  the  ftandard  itfelf,  in  the  form  we  have 
defcribed  it,  abating  the  fymbols  of  Chriftianity* 
was  ufed  by  all  the  preceding  emperors.  Some 
derive  the  word  irom  labor ^  as  if  thisfiniihed  their 
labours;  fome  from  fvx«Cci«,  reverence^  piety; 
others  from  KujiCannf  to  take;  and  others  froox 

LABAT,  John  Baptift,  a  celebrated  traveller, 
of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  bom  at  Paris.  He 
taught  philofophy  at  Nancy,  and  in  1693  went  to 
America  in  quality  of  a  miiGonary.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1705,  fpent  feveral  years  in  Italy* 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1738.  His  principal  works 
are,  x.  A  new  voyage  to  the  American  iflands,  6 
vols.  lanvo.  %*  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy,  8  vols, 
iimo.  3«  A  new  account  of  the  weftern  parts  o£' 
Africa,  $  vols.  lamo.  He  alfo  publiibed  Qtetfa" 
Her  des  Mar  chaises  Voyage  to  Quinea%  in  4  vols, 
ximo. ;  and  An  bifiorical  account  of  the  noejiem 
parts  of  JEibtopiaf  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of 
Cavazzi :  5  vols.  lamo. 

LABBE,  Philip,  bom  at  Bourges  in  Prance,  ia 
1607  ;  profeffed  philofophy,  divinity,  and  the  lan- 
guages, with  great  applaufe ;  and  died  in  i667b 
aged  10.  He  was  a  laborious  writer,  and  a  good 
critic ;  and  wrote,  i.  Nova  Bibliotbeca  MS.  libro^ 
ntnif  in  %  vols.  fol.  a.  De  Byzantine  biftoria  Serifs 
toribtu,  3.  Galeni  vita.  4*  BibUotbeea  bibliotbeca^ 
rum,  $.Concordantiacbronologica,8cc,  He  began 
the  laft  edition  of  Tix  iotmcihf  and  died  while  the 
9th  volume  was  printing.  They  were  finiihed  ia 
17  vols,  by  F.  Coflart. 

(i.)  •  LABDANUM.  «./.  A  refin,  of  a  ftrong, 
not  unpleaiant  fmell,  and  an  aromatic,  but  not 
agreeable  tafte.  >  This  juice  exudates  from  a  low 
fpreading  Ihrub  in  Crete.  HilL 

(2.)  LABDANUM,  or  Ladamum,  esfudcs  from 
a  tree  of  the  ciftus  kind.  It  is  laid  to  have  been 
formerly  colleded  from  the  beavds  of  goats  who 
browfed  the  leaves  of  the  ciftus :  at  preient,  a  kind 
of  rake,  with  feveral  ftraps  or  thongs  of  ikins  fix- 
ed to  it,  is  drawn  lightly  over  the  ihrub,  fo  as  to 
take  up  the  undluous  juice,  which  is  afterwards 
Z  z  %  fcraped 
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(i.)  LASER*  ^  town  of  BaTaria,  9  inilet  W. 
l^W.  of  Ratiiboo. 

(a — 4.)  LabeR)  3  rivers  of  Bavaria,  which  all 
run  into  the  Danube. 

LABERIUS,  Decimus  Jumos^a  Roihau  knight, 
who  wrote  JWiWi,  or  ihort  fatifical  pieces  for  the 
ft  age.  Julius  Caefar  obliged  him,  contrary  to  bis 
inclination^  to  perform  one  of  hir  own  Mimes; 
where.upon  he  fpoke  a  prologue,  in  which  he  threw 
out  federal  fine  ftrokes  of  fatireagaiuft  Caefar.  This 
piece  is  preferved  in  Aulus  Gellius^  and  fragments 
of  bis  other  works  are  alfo  extant. 

LABIA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Servia. 

(i.)  *  LABFAL.  adj\  [laSialis,  Latin.]  Uttered 
by  the  Hps.^~The  Hebrews  have  afligned  which 
letters  are  hhialt  which  dental,  and  which  guttural. 
Bacon. — Some  particular  aflfefition  of  found,  in  its 
palTage  to  the  lips,  will  feem  to  make  fome  com- 
poOtion  in  any  vowel  which  is  lahiaU  EoUler* 

(a.)  Labial  lettrrs  are  pronounced  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  lips ;  viz.  B,  M,  and  P. 

(lO  ♦  LABTATED.  Aij.[labWm,  Latin.] 
Formed  with  lips. 

( a.")  Labi  ATED  FLOWBR8,monopetalous  flowers, 
condftipg  of  a  narrow  tube  with  a  wide  moutb, 
divided  into  two  or  more  fegments« 

LABIAU,  a  town  of  Ducal  Pruffia,  in  a  circle  fo 
named,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Deime ;  witb  a 
ftrong  caftle,  two  fides  of  which  are  fuirouoded 
with  water,  and  the  other  defended  by  a  wall  and 
ditch.    Lon.  19.  56.  E.    Lat.  55. 17.  N. 

*  LABIODENTAL*  adj.  [lahium  SLnd  dettiaiu.] 
Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  co-operatioo  of  the 
lips  and  teeth« — The  dental  confonants  are  very 
eafy;  and  firft  the  hhiodentaUf  ft  v^  alfo  the 
lioguadentals, /^,  4/A.  Holder. 

LABO,  a  town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra. 

»  LABORANT. »./.  [laboranXi  Lat.J  A  chemift. 
Not  in  ufe. — I  can  (hew  you  a  fort  of  fixt  fulphnr, 
made  by  an  induftrious  laboranU  Bojk, 

(I.)  *  LABORATORY.  »./.  lA»i<^«itornf,  Fr.] 
A  chemift's  work-room. — Jt  would  contribute  to 
the  hiftory  of  colours,  if  chemifts  would  in  their 
hhoratory  take  a  heedful  notice,  and  give  uf  a 
faithfol  account,  of  the  colours  obferved  in  the 
fteam  of  bodies,  either  fnblimed  or  dtftilled.  Beyle, 
The  flames  of  lote  will  perform  thofc  miracles 


fcraped  off  trith  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  even  in  the  places  which  produce  it ;  the 
duft,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wind,  ming* 
line  with  the  tenacious  juice :  the  inhabitants  are 
alfo  faid  to  mix  with  it  a  certain  black  fand.  in 
the  ftiops  two  forts  are  met  with.  The  beft  (which 
is.  very  rare}  is  in  dark-coloured  maffes,  almoft 
black,  of  the  confiftence  of  a  foft  plafter,  which 
grows  ftill  fofter  upon  being  handled ;  of  a  very 
agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a  light  pungent  bitterith 
taifte.  The  other  fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  co- 
loured, in  long  rolls  coiled  up ;  of  a  much  weak- 
er fmell  than  the  firft,  and  has  a  large  admixture 
of  a  fine  fand,  which,  in  the  ladanum  examined 
by  the  French  academy,  made  up  3-4ths  of  the 
mafs.  It  is  ufed  externally,  to  attenuate  and  dif- 
Cufs  tumors;  internally,  it  is  more  rarely  ufed, 
but  is  greatly  extolled  by  fome  againft  catarrhs 
and  in  dyfentcries.  ReAifiedfpirit  of  wine  almoft 
entirely  diffolves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  gummy  matter,  which  has  no  tafte 
or  fmell ;  and  hence  this  refin  may  be  thus  excel- 
lently purified  for  internal  purpofes.  It  is  an 
tifeful  ingredient  in  the  ftomachic  plafter,  now 
ft  y led  tmplafirum  ladanu 

*  To  LABEFY.  v.  a.  {lahefacto^  Latin.]    To 
weaken ;  to  impair.  DiB» 

(i.)  ♦  LABEL.  «./.  {labellvm,  Latin.]     x.  A 
finall  flip  or  fcrip  of  writing. — 

When  wak'd,  I  found 
.  This  laUl  on  my  bofom,  Sbak. 

i.  Any  thing  appendent  to  a  larger  writing.— On 
the  label  of  lead,  the  heads  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  are  imprelfed  from  the  papal  fea).  Ayhfft. 
3.  [In  law.]  A  narrow  ftip'of  paper  or  parchment 
affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  the 
appending  feal.  So  alfo  aiiy  paper,  annexed  by 
way  of  addition  or  explication  to  any  will  or  tef* 
tament,  is  called  a  label  or  codicil.  Harris. 

God  joined  my  heart  to  Romeo's ;  thou  our 
hands ; 

And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  feal*d, 

Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 

Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 

Turn  to  another,  this  fhall  flay  them  both. 

Shak. 

(2.)  Label  Is  alfo  vied  for  a  long,  thin,  brafs 
rule,  with  a- fmall  fight  at  one  end,  and  a  centre    they  of  the  furnace  boaft  of,  would  they  employ 


hole  at  the  other ;  commonly  u^d  with  a  tangent 
line  on  the  edge  of  a  circumferentbr  to  taliee  b\iU 
tudes,  &c. 

(3.)  Label,  in  heraldry,  is  a  fillet  ufcmlly  placed 
in  the  middle  along  the  chief  of  the  coat,  without 
touching  its  extremities.  Its  breadth  ought  to  be 
a- 9th  part  of  the  chief.  It  i»  adorned  with  pen- 
dants ;  and  whon  there  are  above  three  of  thefe, 
fshe  number  muft  be  fpecifiedin  blazoning.  It  is 
vfed  on  the  arms  of  eldeft  fons  while  the  father  is 
Alive,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  the  younger;  and 
is  efteeroed  the  moft  honourable  of  all  differences. 
See  Heraldry. 

•  LABENT.  adj.  t^'w>  I^t.]  Sliding; 
gliding:  flipping.  Dia. 

LABEO,  Quintus  Fabius,  a  Roman  author, 
who  was  conful  A.A.  C.  183.  He  was  both  k 
foldier  and  man  of  letters.  He  obtained  a  naval 
▼idory  over  the  Crietans,  and  aflifted  Terence  ixX 
writing  fome  of  bis  plays^ 


themfelves  in  this  laboratory,  hetay  ofPkty. 

(a.)  A  Laboratory,  or  Elaboratory,  is 
the  place  where  chemifts  perferm  their  operations, 
where  the  furnaces  are  buHt,  veflefs  kept,  &c« 
In  general,  it  i^s  applied  to  any  place  where  phy- 
fical  experiments  in  pharmacy,  chemiftry,  pyro- 
techny,  &c.  are  performed.  As  laboratories  muft 
be  of  very  different  kinds,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  operations  to  be  performed"  in  them, 
it  is  impoffible  to  gi^e  any  dvedions  which  wiU 
anfwer  for  every  one.  -  Where  the  purpofes  are 
merely  experimental,  a  fingle  furnace  or  two  of 
the  portable  kind  Will  be  fufficient.  Shelves  are 
neceffary  for  holding  veflek  with  the  prod  a  As  of 
the  diflmnt  operations :  and  it  is  abfolutel^necef^ 
fary  to  avoid  confbfion  and  diforder,  left  the  pro- 
duds  of  the  operations  (hould  be  loft  or  miftakeu 
for  one  another.  Mortars,  filters,  levigating 
ftbnes,  ftc.  muft  ^fo  be  procured :  but  fi^om  a 
knowledge  of  the  methotls  of  performing  the 

.  diffen^ 
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4i€fcitnt  diemical  operttions  will  eafily  be  derived 
the  knowledge  of  a  proper  place  to  perform  them 
in;  for  which  fee  CHEmsTRY,  Fu&NACt*  and 
Mbtalcurgy. 

(3.)  LABOftATORYy  jn  military  affairt»  fignifies 
the  place  where  fire-work^  are  prepared,  both 
for  adual  fervice  and  for  pleafure,  viz.  quick 
jnatcbca,  fi«e«,  port-ftrcB,  grape-ihot,  cafe-fhot, 
carcaffcf.  haodrgrenades,  cartridges,  fiieilt  filled, 
and  fuze9  fixed,  wads,  flee.  8cc. 

*  LABORIOUS.  44!,  Uaborietucs  Fr.  lahri^ 
/ust  Lat.]    I.  Diligent  in  work ;  afllduous.— That 

which  makea  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be  know- 
ing  in  their  proieifions,  unfpotted  in  their  lives, 
a^ve  and  lahorioui  in  their  charges.  Soutb.^r 
A  fpacious  cave,  within  ita  farmoft  part. 
Was  bew'd  and  fafliton'd  by  laborious  art. 

Dryden* 
To  bis  laBoriotu  youth  confum'd  in  war, 
And  lafting  age,  adom'd  apd  crown'd  with 
peace.  Prior. 

%.  Requiring  labour;  tirefome;  not  eafy.— 
Do'ft  thou  loye  watch  logs,  abftinence,  aqd 
toil. 
Laborious  virtues  all  ?  learn  them  from  Cato. 

Addybn, 

*  LABORIOUSLY.  aJv.  [firom  labcrhuiJ]  With 
labour  ;  with  toiU«-The  folly  of  him  who  pumps 
very  laboriouflj  in  a  (hip,  yet  negleds  to  ftop  the 
leak.  Ihcay  ofPiety.-^ 

I  chufe  labofiou/ly  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  viul  air. 

Pope. 

*  LABORIOUSNESS.  n,  /.  [from  laborious.} 
u  Toilfomenefs ;  difficulty.— The  pHrallel  holds 
in  the  gainleffnefs,  as  well  as  the  lahorioufnefi 
of  the  work.  Decay  of  Piety,  a.  Diligence;  a$- 
dulty. 

LABOUER,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Landes ;  i  g  miles  S.  of  Mont  Marfan. 

(i.)  »  LABOUR,  n./.  [lobear,  French;  hbor, 
Latin.]  i.  The  ad  of  doing  what  requires  a  pa.'n- 
nil  exertion  of  ftreugth,  or  wearifome  )>erfeve. 
ranee;  pains;  toil;  travail;  work.— If  1  find  her 
honeft,  1  lofe  not  my  iabour  ;  if  ihe  be  otherwife, 
it  is  labour  well  beftowed.  Sbak,r^\  fent  to  know 
your  faith,  left  the  tempter  have  tempted  you, 
and  our  labour  be  in  vain.  1  Thefi,  iit.  5.  a. 
Work  to  be  done.— Being  a  labour  of  fo  great 
difficulty,  the  exafi  performance  thereof  we  may 
rather  wifl^  than  look  for.  Hooker.-^ 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 

Sis  of  his  labour^  you'd  have  done.  Sbak* 

3.  Exercife ;  motion  with  fome  degree  of  violence. 
—Moderate  labotpr  of  the  body  conduces  to  the 
prefenr^tion  of  health,  and  curing  many' initial 
difeafes ;  but  tt;e  toil  of  the  mind  deftroys  health, 
and  generates  nialadies.  fJarvey.  4,  Childbirth } 
tfavail. 

Sith  of  women's  labours  thou  haft  chai^ge. 

And  generation  goodly  doeft  enlarge, 

Incline  thy  will  to  a$ed  our  m(tifu\  vow. 

Spenfir. 
Not  knowing  *twas  my  labour^  I  complain 

Of  fudden  ihootings,  and  of  grhiding  pain. 

Dryden. 
•-Not  one  womsp  of  two  huodrcd  dies  in  lahur. 
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Grauntf-'^xt  heart  is  in  continual  labour  $  it  even 
travails  with  the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  'till 
it  be  delivered.  Swth. 
(a.)  LA90ua,  §  x,  d^.  4.  See  MiDwiFEay. 
(3.)  Labour,  in  fea  language^  A  ftiip  is  faid 
to  be  in  labour  when  fhe  rolls  and  tumbles  very 
m|2ch,  either  a.hull,  under  fail,  or  at  anchor. 

(x.)  *  To  Labour.  V. «.  [h^ro^  Lat.]    x.  To 
toil ;  to  ad  with  painful  effort. 

When  {ball  I  come  to  th'  top  of  that  fame 

hill  ? 

—You  do  climb  up  it  now{   took  how  we 

labour.  Sbak, 

For  your  highnefs'  good  I  ever  labour* d^      -  ^ 

More  than  mine  own*  Sbah 

Who  is  with  him  ? 
— None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  out-jeft 
His  heart-ftruck  injuries.  Shak. 

— ^Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
mav  k^iar  therein.  Exod.  v.  9. — He  is  fo  touch'd 
with  the  memory  of  her  benevolence  and  protec- 
tion, that  his  foul  labours  for  an  expreflion  to  re* 
prefent  it.  Notes  on  tbe  Odyjpty.  —Always  labouring 
fervently  for  you  in  prayers.  Col.'iv,  it*  a.  To 
do  work;  to  take  pains.— Light-headed,  weak 
men,  whofe  fatis&^ion  was  not  to  be  laboured  for-. 
Cfarendott,'-'^  Ifibouring  man  that  is  given  to 
drunkennefs,  fhall  not  be  rich.  Eccliif.  xix,  i.-.* 
That  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and 
labour  on  the  dav.  Neb.  iv.  aa.^As  a  man  had  a 
right  to  all  he  cduld  employ  bis  labour  upon,,  fo 
4ie  had  no  temptation  to  labour  for  more  than  he 
could  make  ufc  of.  Locke.  3.  To  move  with 
difficulty.^ 

<      Tbe  ftone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  laborer's  toil,  returning  ftill. 
Is  love.  Granville. 

4.  To  be  difeafed  with*  [Morbo  hborare,  Latin.j 
Not  in  ufc. — 

They  abound  with  horfe. 
Of  which  one  want  bur  camp  doth  oTily  labour^ 

£.  Jonfffn* 
—I  was  called  to  another,  who  in  child-bed  labour" 
ed  of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip.  Wijemau.  ^.  To  be 
in  diftrefs;  to  be  prelfed.— 

To  this  infernal  lake  the  fury  flies. 
Here  hides  her  heated  head,  and  frees  th6  law  ' 
b'fing  flcies.  Pryden. 

Trumpets  and  drums  ihall  fright  her  from  the 
throne. 
As  founding  cymbals  aid  the  laboring  moon. 

Dryden* 
-"This  exercife  will  call  down  the  favour  of 
Heaven  upon  you,  to  remove  thofe  aiSidions  you 
Tiovt  labour  under  fr^m  you.  W4be.  6.  To  be  ia 
chiki-birth ;  to  be  in  travail. — 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth,.       : 
When  ftie  was  Imring  in  the  throws  of  birth. 

Prydeii^ 
Here,  like  fome  furious  prophet,  pindar  rode^ 
And  feem'd  to  labour  with  ^h'  infpiring  God. 

(a.)  *  To  Labour,  v.  47.  x.  To,  work  at ;  to 
move  with  difficulty;  to  form  with  labour;  to 
profecute  with  efibrt^ — ^To  ufe  brevity,  and  avoid 
much  labouring  of  tbe  work»  is  to  be  granted  to 
him  that  will  ma);e  an  abridgment,  a  Mac.--- 

Z  ?  2  14  Th* 
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Th*  artificer  and  art  you  might  command^ 
To  labour  amM.for  Troy.  Brt^den. 

--An  eager  defire  to  know  fomething  concerning 
liiniy  faan  occaiioned  mankind  to  laboor  the  point, 
tinder  thefe  difad vantages,  and  turn  on  all  hands 
to  fee  if  there  were  any  thing  left  which  might 
bavc  the  leaft  appearance  of  information.  Pope* 
S*  Tt)  beat ;  to  belabour^ — 

Take,  Oiepherd,  take  a  plant  of  ftubbom  oaky 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  fturdy  ftroke. 
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(i.)  LABRADOR,  the  fame  with  New  Bki- 
TAIN,  or  the  country  round  HuDsoN't  Bay.  See 
BaiTAiN^N^IIT,;  Esquimaux^K^i;  andHui>- 
son's  Bay,  N^  i.  The  climate*  though  only  in 
Lat.  5  7°  |kf .  i8  excefiively  cold  during  wioter.  Wine 
freezes  in  a  folid  mafs ;  brandy  coagulates ;  and 
the  very  i»reath  falls  on  the  blankets  of  a  bed,  in 
the  fornp  of  a  hoar-froft.  The  ice  begins  to  diiap- 
pear  in  May ;  apd  about  the  middle  of  June  com- 
mences hot  weather,  which,  at  times,  is  fo  vio* 
lent  as<to'fcorch  the  £ices  of  the  hunters.    Mock 


LABOURO,  a  late  i^iftriA  of  France,  on  the-^'funs  and  halos  a|%  frequefit,  very  bright,  and  rich- 
c  o:r— ^    :-  .l^  _•  j * ^c  n.r j^  tinged  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The 

{un  rifes  and  fets  with  a  large  cone  of  yellowifli 
ight;  and  the  nighf  is  enliyened  by  the  aurora 
bor^alis,  which  fpreads  many  different  lighta  and 
colours  oyer  the  whole  iky.  The.  animals  are 
inobfedeers,  flags,'  reindeers,  bears,  tigers,  buffa- 
loes, wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  martens,  iquir- 
rels,  ermines,  wild  cats,  and  hares.  The  feather- 
ed kjnds  are  geefe,  buftards,  ducks,  partridges, 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  fowls.  The  fifh  are  wbale^ 
mpr(es,  feals,  fQod-Bfli,  and  a  i^bitf  ii|h  preferable 
to  herrings ;  and  in  their  rivers  and  freih  waters 
are  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  troyitSr  tu  fumroer 
there  is  the  vfual  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  fe- 
veral  animals;  b^t  when  that  feafon  is  over,  which 
iafts  only  for  3  months,  they  alj  affume  the  livery 
pf  winter;  and  every  fort  of  beafts,  and  moft  of 
the  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow  ;  every 
thing  animate  ^nd  inanimate  is  white.  But  one 
of  (he  mdft  ftriking  things,  that  draws  the  znoit 
inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefi?  of  Providence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and  rats 
from  preat  -Britain,  that  have  been  carried  to 
Hudfon's  Bay,  on  the  approach  of  winter  have 
changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired  a  much 
longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair  than  they 
originally  had.    '  •   ' 

'{%.)  Labrador,  a  large  lake  of  Pape  Breton, 
which,  by  its  numerous  branches  forpus  a  coin^ 
munication  with  th^  greater  part  of  the  ifland; 
Some  geographers  c^ll  it  8t  PfiTEa's  Lak&. 

(3.)  Laqrapoh  stone,  a  curious  fpeciea  of 
fblt-spah,  of  Rhombic  Quarts,  which  exbi* 
bits  all  tlie  colours  of  a  peacock's  tail.  It  was 
difoovered  fome  years  ago  by  the  Moravians,  who 
have  a  colony  among  the  Elquimaux,  io  Labra- 
dor. It  is  found  of  a  light  or  deep  grey  colour, 
but  for  the  ipoi^  part  of  a  blapkilb  grey.  When 
held  in  the  light  ip  various  positions,  it  difcovers 
a  variety  o(  colours,  fuch  as  the  blue  of  Upis  la- 
zuli,' grafs^greep,  apple-green,  pea-green,  and 
fometimes,  but  more  feldom^  a  citron  yellow. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  colour  between  that  of  red 
copper  and  tombuck-f  rey ;  at  other  times  the  co- 
lours are  between  g^ey  and  violet.  For  the  moft 
Daft  thefe  co{qur^  arein  fpots,  but  fometimes  in 
ttripes  on  the  fame  piece.  The  ftones  aie  found  in 
pretty  large  angular  pieces,  appear  foliated  when 
broken,  and  the  fragments  are  of  a  rbomboidal 
figure.  Their  fpecihc  gravity  is  about  9*755,  ^^ 
in  other  refpedts  they  agree  with  the  feltfpar. 
Werner  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  piece  of 
felt-fpar  at  Gayer,  which  iliowed  a  great  variety 
of  colours,  but  very  pale. 

LAB  RUM,  in  antiqbity,  a  great  tub  whic^ 
itood  9^1  the  entrance  of  the  temples^  contatolcf 

wata 


Bay  of  Bifcay,  in  the  ci-devant  prov.  of  Bafques ; 
now  included  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 
Jt  abounds  in  fruit.  The  ancient  inhabitant^  are 
"feid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  engaged  in  the 
vrhale  fifhing.    Bayonne  was  the  capital. 

*  LABOURER.  «./.  [laboweur,  French.!  i. 
One  who  is  employed  iii  coarfe  and  toilfome 
vork. — ^If  a  ftate  run  moft  to  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  that  the  huftandmen  be  but  as  their 
vork-folks  and  labourers^  yqu  may  have  a  good 
cavalry,  but  never  good  fta]ble  foot.  Bficoa, — 

The  fun  but  feemM  the  laborer  of  the  year. 

Dryden* 
*^Labour£rj  and  idle  perfons,  children  and  Arip- 
Jings,  old  men  and  young  men,  muft  have  diyers 
diets.  Arbuthnot,-^ 

Not  balmy  fleep  to  ktb^rtrs  faint  with  pain, 
Kot  ihow'rs  to  larks,  or  fqn-fhine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  fo  charming,  as  thy  fight  to  me. 

Popt. 

Health  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  infants  bread, 

The  lab^r^  bears.  Pgpt. 

•—The  prince  cannot  fey  to  the  merchant,  I  have 

no  need  of  thee ;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer^ 

3  have  no  need  of  thee.  5«k;///.    a.  One  who  takes 

pains  iq  any  employment.--~Sir,  I  am  a  true  l^r 

hourer ;  I  ea^n  that  I  eat ;  get  that  I  wear ;  owe 

no  man  hate  \  envy  no  man's  happinefs.  Sbak,—- 

Mocking  the  lab* re/ s  toil,  returning  ftill.  • 

GranwUe* 

(i.)  LABOUREUR,  Claud  le,  provoft  of  the 

abbey  of  L'lfle  Barbe,  wrote  a  hiftory  of  that  al)- 

bey,  and  publifhed  notes  and  correlations  upon  tb^ 

breviary  of  Lyons  with  fome  other  pieces. 

^1.)  Labovrbur,  John  Lb,  nephew  of  ^lapd, 
almoner  to  the  K.  of  France,  and  prior  of  Juvigne, 
vras  bom  at  Montmorency,  ne^r  Paris,  in  1623. 
At  18,  he  diftinguiibed  himfelf  by  publifhing  «*  A 
colledion  of  the  nranuroerits  of  illuftriops  perfons 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Celeftines  at  Paris, 
with  their  elogies,  genealogies,  arms,  and  mot, 
toes,"  4to.  He  afterwards  publifhed  an  excellent 
edition  of  The  Memoirs  of  Micbgel  de  Qafidnau^ 
ipvith  feveral  genealogical  biftorics;  and  died  iq 

1675- 

(3.)  LABouR^ua,  Lewi?  lb,  brother  to  John, 
Yvas  bailiff  of  Montmorency,  and  author  of  feveral 
pieces  of  poetry. 

*  LA^QURSOME.  adj.  {from  /fl*w.]  Mj^de 
yrith  great  labour  and  diligence.    Not  in  ufe.— 

Forget 
Ypur  labovrfpme  and  dainty  trims.  St^tjk.  Cjmk', 

He  hath,  my  lord,  by  labour/ome  petition, 
Wrung  frqn^  me  my  flow  leave,       Shakcfpeare. 
f  LAPRA, «./.  [Span.]  A  iip.  Not  ufed.  Hanm. 

'IVard  ojf  denial^to  thy  labras  here,        SBak, 


LAB 
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mnter  fcpr  the  prieftt  to  waih  tbrafelves  in  previ- 
ous to.tMr  fitcriGces.    It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a 
'  bathing  tub  ufed  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients. 

LABRUS*  in  ichthyologyr*  a  genus  of  fifhes  be^ 
longing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  charaAers 
are  thefe :  The  covers  of  the  gills  fcaly ;  the 
Inranchioftegous  rays  unequal  in  number;  teeth 
conic,  longy  and  blunt  at  their  ends ;  one  tober- 
colated  bone  in  the  bottom  of  the  throat;  two 
above,  oppofite  to  the  other;  one  dorial  fin  reach- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  back ;  a  flender  Ikin 
extending  beyond  each  ray,  with  a  rounded  tail. 
There  are  41  ipecies*  which  vary  from  each  other, 
even  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies,  sdmoft  infinitely  in 
colour;  fome  of  then>  being  of  a  dirty  red  mixed 
with  a  certain  duflcmefs ;  others  molt  beautifully 
ilripedf  efpecially  abo^t  the  hea^,  with  the  rich- 
eft  colours,  fuch  as  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Care 
'xnuft  therefore  be  taken  wtotr  to  multiply  the  fpe- 
cies from  thefe  accidental  teints,  but  to  attend  to 
the  form,  which  never  varies.  Mr  Pennant  men- 
tiooa  bis  having  feen  a  fpecies  of  labrus  taken 
about  the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  of  a  moft 
beautiful  vivid  green,  fpotted  with  fcarlet ;  and 
others  at  BandoQran,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,of  apale 
green.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  fiih  c Jled  by 
the  £ngli(h  the  old  wfe. 

LABURNUM,  in  botany.  See  CytisuSi N°  4. 

X*ABU$SIA,.a  river  of  Ruifia,  in  Tobolfkoi. 

LABY,  a  town  of  Sweden^  in  Upland. 

(I.)  •LABYRINTH. «./  liabyrhitJinij.ljitm,] 
A  maze ;  "a  place  formed  with  inextricable  wip4- 
ings.— 

Thott  may'ft  not  wander  in  that  labyrinths 

There  Minptaurs  and  ugly  treaibns  lurk.  Sbak, 
'Words,  which  would  tear 

The  tender  labyrintb  of  a  maid's  foft  ear.  Donne, 

The  ear's  foft  lafyrinth,  Sandys. 

—The  earl  of  Efiex  nm  into  labyrinths^  from 

whence  he  could  not  difentangle  him(e1f.  Clarend. 

My  foul  is  on  her  journey  ;  do  not  now 

Divert  or  lead  her  back,  to  lofe  herfelf 

1'  th'  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o*  th?  world. 

^  Denham. 

(1.)  A  Labyrinth,  among  the  ancients,  was 
a  large  intricate  edifice  (^ut  put  into  various  aides 
and  meanders  running  into  each  other,  fo  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  Mention  is 
made  of  feveral  of  tbofe  edifices  among  the  an- 
cients ;  but  the  moft  .celebrated  are  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Cretan  labyrinths.  The  word'  literally 
fignifies  a  circumfcrib^H  fpace,  interfected  by  a 
number  of  pafiTages,  fome  of  which  crofs  each 
other  in  every  dlredkion,  like  thofe  in  qparnes  and 
mines,  and  others  make  l^ger  or  fmalier  circuits 
round  the  place  from  which  they  depart,  like  the 
fpiral  lines  00  certain  iliells.  Iii  a  figurative  fenfe, 
it  was  applied  to  obfcure  and  captious  queftions, 
to  indire^  and  ambiguous  anfwers,  and  to  thofe 
difcuflions  which,  after  long  digreifions,  bring  us 
back  to  the  point  from  which  we  fet  out. 

(3.}  The  Labyrinth  of  Crete  is  the  moft 
famed  in  hiftory  or  fable ;  having  been  rendered 
particularly  remarkable  by  the  ftory  of  the  Mino- 
taur, ^nd  of  Thefeus,  who  found  his  way  through 
all  its  winding^by  Ariadne's  clue.  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  relates  as  a  corijedture,  and  Pliny  as  a  cer* 
^ip  fad/thfit p^DAku^  QppltfU^ed  this  labyrinth 


on  the  model  of  that  of  £gypt,  though  on  a  (baf« 
ler  fcale.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the 
coofimandof  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  (hut 
up  in  it :  and  that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  exift- 
ed.  Diodorus  and  Plin^,  therefore,  coiifidered 
this  labyrinth  as  a  large*  edifice ;  while  other  writers  • 
reprefent  it  fimply  as  a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  full  of  winding  paffages.  But  if  this  labyrinth 
had  been  conftru^ed  hj  Daedalus  under  Minos, 
it  is  furprifing  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it,  nei- 
ther in  Homer,  who  more  than  once  fpeaks  of 
Minos  and  Crete ;  nor  in  Herodotus,  who  defcribes 
that  of  Egypt,  aifter  having  faid  that  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  Greeks ;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geogra- 
phers; nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  whea 
Greece  flouriihed.  Diodorus  and  Pliny  fuppofe, 
that  in  their  time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  exifted 
in  Crete,  an4  th^t  even  the  date  of  its  deftrudioa 
had  been  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
vifited  by  the  difeipl^  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
who  was  cotemporar^  with  thofe  two  authors. 
The  Cretans,  therefore,  then  believed  that  they 
pofTefied  the  hb^th.  ^  I  would  requeft  the 
reader  (fays  Abbe  Barthelemi)  to  attend  to  the 
following  paffage  m  Strabo.  At  Napuliay  near  the 
ancient  Argos  (continue  that  judicious  writer), 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  vaft  caverns,  in  which  are  con- 
dru^ted  labyrinths  tha^  are  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Cyclops :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  pafla- 
ges  which  croifed  and  returned  upon  themfehres, 
as  is  done  in  quarries.  Such  is  the  idea  we  ought 
to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete.  Were  there  fe- 
veral labyrinths  in  that  ifland  ?  Ancient  authors 
fpeak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater  p.trt  place 
at  Cnofius,  and  fome  at  Gortyna.  BeU>n  and 
Tournefort  have  given  us  the  defcription  of  a  ca- 
vern at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  mountain,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Gortyna. 
fhis  was  only  a  quarry,  according  to  the  former; 
and  the  ancient  labyrinth,  according  to  the  latter, 
v^hofe  opinion  I  have  followed.''  The  Abbe  has 
fome  farther  conjetftures  on  this  fubjed,  for  which 
fee  his  Travels  of  Anacharjis^.  Vol.  vi.  p.  441. 
'  (4.)  The  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  accoiding  to 
Pliny,  was  the  oldeft  of  all  the  known  labyrinths^ 
and  was  fubfifting  in  his  time  after  having  ftood 
3600  years.  He  fays  it  wa9  buih  by  king  Petefo- 
cus,  or  Tithoes,  but  Herodotus  makes  it  the  work 
of  feveral  kings.  It  ftood  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Moeris,  and  con  fitted  of  xz  large  contiguous  pala- 
ces, containing  3000  chambers,  1500  of  which 
were  under  gtound.  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpeak  of  this  monument  with 
the  &me  admiration  as  Herodotus :  but  not  one 
of  them  (ays  it  was  cosftruded  to  bewilder  thofe 
who  went  into  it;  though  it  is  manifeft  that,  with- 
out a  guide,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  way;  It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which 
introduced  a  new  term  into  the  Greek  language. 

(5.)  Labyrinth  of  the  Ear.  See  Anato- 
my, f  557.  , 

(i.)  LAC,  [Lat.]  Milk.    See  Milk. 

(a.)  *  Lac.  »./  Lac  is  ufually  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  a  gum,  but  improperly,  becaufe  it  is 
inflammable, -and  not  foluble  in  witter.'  We  havb 
tbsce  font  of  it|  which  ^re  all  the  pr»dud  of  the 

frtpe 
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lame  tree.'   t.  The  ftick  Av, 
3*  The  ihell  lacm  .  Authors  leave  Qs  uncertain 
v-hether  this  drag  belongs  to  the  anitbal  or  the 
vegetable  kingdpm*.  HiJL 

(3.)  Lac^  Gum.  See  Lacca. 
.  LACAKRY,  Giles,  al<arned  Jcfuitof  thesrth 
jeeotury,  born  in  tbediocefe  of  CaAres,  in  Langoe- 
jdocy  in  1605.  He  taught  philofophyi  theology,  and 
the  holy  Scriptones  in  bis  foctety;  was  redor  of 
the  college  of  Cahors,.  and  well  ikilled  in  hiftory. 
He  wrote  many  works ;  among  which  are,  i.  H0. 
Galliarum  fub  Pr^pQU  Pnetorn  Galliarum^  4to.  a 
work  which  h  much  efteemed,  and  extends  from 
the  reign  of  Conftaotine  to  that  of  Juftinian.  2. 
Hijtoria  Ronuma  a  JuHo  Cmjare  ad  (knfianHnum 
Magnum^  per  numifm9ta  et  marmora  antiqtia,  an 
excellent  work.  3.  Epitome  hiftorue  Reg.  FrancUy 
09i  Diongfio  Petuvh  excerpta^  alfo  much  efteemed. 
i<r*  An  editidti  of  Velieius  Paterculus,  with  leam- 
jcd  notes.    •  '  .  . 

LACAS,  px  Las  Lacas,  11  town  Of  Cuba. 

(i.)LACCA,LAC,orGuM  Lac,  is  a  kind  of  wax, 
of  which  a  fpecles  of  inS^^s  form  ceHs  upon  trees* 
)ike  honeycombs^  See  Coccus;  N^  4*  In  thefe 
cells  remain  fome  of  tihe  xlesfd  infeds,*  which  give 
a  red  colour  -to  the  vhole  fubftance  of  the  lac. 
That  called  fiicA  lac  M  She  tvax  adhering  to  fome 
-of  the  fmall  branches  of  the  tree,  and  which  isun- 
prepaced.;  This  lac,  when  feparated  from  the 
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u  The  feed  lac.    3  oz.  of  levigated  ciimabar ;  form  it  fntocylindri- 


cal  pieces ;  and  to  give  them  a  poUfh»  rub  them 
while  hot  with  a  cotton  cloth.  1.  For  j ap ANN nrc. 
Take  a  lump  of  fliell  lact  prepared  in  the  manner 
of  fealing  wax,  with  whatever  colour  70a  pleafei 
fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick,  heat  the  poliibed 
wood  over  a  charcoal  fire^  and  rub  it  over  with 
the  half  melted  lac,  and  poliih  by  rubbing  it  even 
with  a  piece  of  folded  plantain  leaf  held  in  the 
hand;  heating  the  lacquer  and  addrog  more  lac  ai 
occafion  requires.  Their  figures  are  formed  by 
lac,  charged  with  various  colours  in  tb^  fame  man- 
ner. 3.  For  VARNISH.  In  ornamenting  their  ima- 
ges  and  religious  houfes^  6cc,  they  make  ufe  of 
very  thin  beat  lead,  which  they  cover  with  vari- 
ous vamiflies,  made  of  lac  charged  with  colours. 
The  preparatibn  of  them  is  kept  a  fecret.  The 
leaf  of  lead  is  laid  upon  a  fmooth  iron  faeaSed  by 
fire  below  while  they  fpread  the  vamiih  upon  it. 
4.  For  GRINDSTONES.  Take  of  river  iand  three 
parts,  of  fe^  lac  wafhed  one  part,  mnc  tfaem  over 
the  fire  in  a  pot,  and  form  the  mafs  into  the  ifaape 
of  a  grindftone,  having  a  fquare  hole  in  thecentie, 
fix  it  on  an.  axis  with  liquefied  lac,  heat  the  ftone 
moderately,  and  by  turning  the  axis  it  may  eafily 
be  formed  into  an  exad  orbicular  fliape.  Poliih- 
ing  grindftones  are  made  only  of  fiich  fand  as  will 
pafs  eafily  through  fine  muflm,  in  theproportioo 
of  two  parts  fand  to  one  of  lac.     This  fand  is 


adhering  ftick%  grofsly  powdered,  and  deprived    found  at  Ra^maol.    It  is  compofed  of  fmall  an. 

of  its- colour -by  digeftion  with  menftruums,  for    ~^^ ^"" -^^i— -^ — ^_^j_:.u: —  * — 

the  ^ke  of  t^e.dyes  Rod  other  purpofes,  is  called 
/eedJae;  when  the  ftick  lac  is  freed  from  impuri- 
ties by  melting  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  formed 
into  trakes,  it  is  called  iuifif  lac  ;  and  laftly,  that 
called  Jbell  lac  is  the  cells  liquefied,  ft  rained,  and 
formed  into  thin  tranfparent  lamina  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  t  Separate  the  cells  fiom  the  bran- 
ches»  break  theoi  iftto  fmall  pieces,  throw  them 
into  11  tRb  'of -water  for  one  day,  wafli  off*  the  red 
water  and  dry  the  cells*  and  with  tfaem  fill  a  cy- 
lindrical tube  of  cotton  cloth  %  feet  long*,  and  x 
of  %  inches  in  di!ameter ;  tie  both  ends,  turn  the 
bag  above  a  diarcoal  fire;  as  the  lac  liquefies  twift 
the  bag,  and  when  a  fufficient  <}uantity  has  tranf- 
ttded  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  lay  it  npona  ffnooth 
junkof  the  plantain  tree(MusA  Paradisiaca  of 
'Linnaeus)!  and|Witb  a  ftrip  of  tlie  plantain  leaf  draw 
h  into  a  thin'  lamella,;  take  it  off  while^  flexible, 
^r  in  a  minute  it  wHl  be  hard  and  brittle.  The 
value  of  fhell  lafc'  is  according  to  its  tranfparency. 
The  lac  infisdt  is  one  of  the  moft  uiefal  of  that 
tribe  yet  difeovered,  particularly  to  the  natives  of 
ihe  countries  where  it  is  fouAd.  They  coofume 
a  great  quantity  of  (hell  lac  in  making  ornamental 
rings,  painted  and  gilded  in  various  taftes,  to  de-* 
corate  the  anne  of  the  ladies;  and  it  is  formed  in^ 
to  beads,  fpiral  and  linked  chains  for  necklaces, 
and  other  female  ornaments.  The  following  are 
recipes^  for  various  purpofes  to  whrdh  they,  apply 
this  fubftance:  ».  For  s baling  wa^.  Take  a 
(tick,  and  heat  one  end  of  it  upon  a  chirc6al  fire; 
put  upon  it  a  few  leaves  of  the  fliiell  lac  foftened 
above  the  fire;  Jtdep  alternately  heating  and  adding 
iddre  ftieli  lac  until  you  have  got  a  mafs  of  3  or 
4  lb.  of  liqdefied  iheli  lac  upon  the  end  of  your 
ftick ;  in  which  manner  lump  lac  is  formed  from 
feed  lac.    Knead  this  upon  a  wetted  board  with 


giilarcryftalline  particles  tinged  red  with  iron,  two 
parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic  fend.  The  ftone< 
cutters,  inftead  of  fand,  ufe  powder  of  a  very  hard 
granite  called  cortme.  Thefe  grindftones  cot  very 
faft.  When  they  want  to  increafe  their  power, 
they  throw  fand  upon  them,  or  let  them  occafion- 
ally  touch  the  c^ge  of  a  vitrified  brick.  The  £ame 
compofition  is  formed  upon  fticks,  for  cutting 
ft  ones,  fiie)ls,  Sec,  by  the  hand.  5.  For  faint- 
ing. Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid  from  the 
firft  wafhing  for  Sell  lac,  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth, 
and  let  it  boil  for  a  (hort  time,  then  add  half  an 
ounce  of  foap  earth  (foflil  alkali)  j  boil  an  hour 
more,  and  add  3  oz.  of  powdered  load  (bark  of  a 
tree) ;  boil  a  fhort  tirne^  let  It  ftand  all  night,  and 
ftrain  next  day.  Evaporate  3  quarts  of  milk  w'rtb- 
^oi|t  cream  to  1  quarts  upon  a  flow  fire,  curdle  it 
with  four  milk,  and  let  it  ftand  for  a  day  or  two  j 
then  mix  it  with  the  red  li{)uid  above  mentioned; 
ftrain  them  through  a  cloth,  add  to  the  mixture 
i^  oz.  of  alum,  and  the  juice  of  8  or  10  lemons: 
mix  the  whole,  and  throw  it  into  a  cloth-bag  ftrain- 
er.  The  blood  of  the  infed  forms  a  coagulum 
with  the  cafeous  part  of  the  milk',  and  reoiains  in 
the  bag,  while  a  limpid  acid  water  drains  from  it. 
The  coagulum  is  dried  in  the  ihade,  and  is  uicd 
as  a  red  Colour  in  painting  and  colouring.  6.  Far 
PYEfNG.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid  pre- 
pared as  before  without  milk,  to  which  add  3  of 
alumw  Boil  3  or  4  oz.  of  tamarinds  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  ftrain  the  liquor.  Mix  equal  parts  of 
the  red  liquid  and  tamarind  water  over  a  bn& 
fire.  In  this  mixttar^  dip  and  wripg  the  filk  alter- 
nately until  it  has  received  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  dye.  To  increafe  the  colour,  increafe  thcpro- 
portipn  of  the  red  liquid,  and  l^t  the  filk  boil  4 
few  minutes  in  the  mixture.  To  matfe  filk  hold 
the  coloufi  boil  a  handful  of  the  bark  called  load 
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In  water,  ftrain  the  decoAioD^  and  add  cold  i)ira« 
ter  to  it ;  dip  the  dried  filk  into  this  liquor  feveral 
tvmes,  and  then  dry  it^  Cotton  cloths  are  dyed 
in  this  manner ;  but  the  dye  is  not  (b  lading  as  in 
filk.  The  lac  colour  is  pre&rved  by  the  natives 
npon  flakes  of  cotton  dipped  repeatedly  into  a 
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ral  flowers:  as  the  yellow  from  the  fioltrer  of  the 
juniper*  t^e  red  horn  the  poppy*  and  the  blue  from 
the  iris  or  violeti  'the  tin^ures  of  theie  flowcri> 
are  extraded  by  digefting  them  feveral  times  in 
aqua-vitSy  or  by  boiling  them  x>ver  a  ftove,  in  a 

_^ _     .^         ^ ,  ~    lixivium  of  pot-a&es  and  alum.    An  artificial  lac* 

flrong  folution  of  the  lac  infeA  in  water,  and  then  .  cais  alfo  made  of  Brazil  wood,  boiled  in  a  lixiviuni 


dried.  Among  us,  lac  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  arts ; 
being  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fpirit  vamifh- 
es,  for  making  fealing  wax,  and  as  a  colouring  ma- 
terial for  dying  fcarlet;  fee  Varnish,  Wax,  &c. 
It  is  iofoluble  in  water,  and  difficultly  foluble.  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  which,  for  that  purpofe,  muft  be 
Well  dephlegmated.  According  to  Neumann,  i6 
ounces  of  feed-lac,  diftilled  in  an  open  fire,  yield- 
ed  9  ox.  6  dr.  of  a  butter  or  thick  oil,  i  oz.  6  dr. 
of  a  watery  liquor  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and 
a  refiduum  weighing  a-|  oz.  The  colour  given  by 
lac  is  lefs  beautiful,  but  more  durable,  than  that 
given  by  cochineal.  To  render  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  lac  diffufible  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ftuflfs  to  be  dyed,  Mr  Hellot  direds 
the  following  procefs :  Let  fome  powdered  gum 
lac  be  digefted  %  hours  in  a  decodtion  of  comfry 
root,  by  which  a  fine  crimfon  colour  is  given  to 
the  water,  and  the  gum  is  rendered  pale  or  ft  raw- 
Coloured.  To  this  tindure,  poured  off  clear,  let 
a  folution  of  alum  be  added ;  and  when  the  co- 
louring matter  has  fubfided,  let  it  be  feparated 
from  the  clear  liquor  and  drie^.  It  will  weigh  . 
about  one  ^th  of  the  quantity  of  lac  employed. 
This  dried  fecnla  is  to  be  diifolved  or  diffufed  in 
wann  water,  and  fome  folution  of  tin  is  to  be  add- 
ed to  it,  by  which  it  acquires  a  vivid  fcarlet  co- 
lour. This  liquor  is  to  be  added  to  a  folution  of 
tartar  in  boiling  water ;  and  thus  the  dye  is  pre- 
pared. The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  lac 
nfed  by  painters  from  this  fubffcance,.i8  by  the  fol- 
lowing fimple  procefs.  Boil  the  ftick  lac  in  water, 
filter  the  decodtton,  and  evaporate  the  clear  liquor 
io  drynefs  over  a  gentle  fire.  The  reafon  of  this 
eafy  feparation  is,  that  the  beautiful  red  colour 
{bus  feparated  adheres  only  lligbtly  to  the  out- 
fides  of  the  iiicks  broke  off  the  trees  along  with 
the  gum-lac,  and  readily  communicates  itfelf  to 
boiling  wafer.  Some  of  this  fticking  matter  alfo 
adhering  to  the  gum  itfelf,  it  is  proper  to  boil  the 
whole  together  $  for  the  gum  does  not  at  all  pre- 
judice the  colour,  nor  diffolve  in  boiling  water : 
fo  that  after  this  operation  the  gum  is  as  fit  for 
making  fealing  wax  as  before,  and  for  all  other 
lifes  which  do  not  reqnire  its  colour.  Lac  is  like- 
wife  employ-ed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  ftick 
lac  is  the  fort  ufed.  It  is  of  great  efleem  in  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries^  for  laxity  and  fpon- 
zineis  c^the  gums  proceeding  from  cold  or  a  fcor- 
outic  hibit:  for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes 
i[&  folution }  or  a  tindlure  is  made  from  it  with  rec- 
tified fpirit.  This  tinftdre  is  recommended  alfo 
internally  in'  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  rheumatic  and 
fcorbutic  diforders :  it  has  a  grateful  fmell,  and 
not  unpleafant,  bitterifh,  aftringent  tafte.  The 
gum  lac  has  been  alfo  ufed  as  an  eledtric,  inftead 
of  glafft  for  electrical  machines.  See  Lacker,  §  i%. 
Lake,  N^3;  and  Vari^ish. 

(z.)  Lacca,    Aafi^iCAL,   or   Artificial 
LirCQUt,  a  coloured /ubftance  dra^n  from  fcve- 


of  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  alittlecochineaU 
turmeric,  calcined  alum,  and  arfeaic,  incorporated 
with  the  bones  of  the  cuttle-fi^  pulverized  and 
made  up  into  little  cakes  and  dried.  If  it  be  to 
be  very  red,  they  add  the  juice  of  lemon  to  it;  to* 
make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove-co-  • 
loured  or  coltunbine  lacca  is  made  with  Brazil  of 
Femambuc,  fteeped  in  diftilkxl  vinegar  for  a' 
month,  and  tabbed  with  alum  incorporated  in' 
cutt le-fiih  bone.  For  other  prooefles,  fee  Colo v&« 
MaKIHG,  Indest. 

LACCADIVE  Islands,  a  group  of  fmall  iflandc 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  neareft  is  about  x^o 
miles  from  the  coaftof  Malabar.  Lon.  from  71^ 
15'  t073°  3</  E.    Lat.  from  10°  to  ii<=>  40'  N. 

(x.)  *  LACE.  n./.  L/a£^, French  ^  Jaquetu,  Lat.] 
X.  A  ftrin|; ;  a  cord. —  , 

Striving  more,  the  more  in  hues  ftrong 

Himfelf  he  tied.  Sfienfir^ 

3.  A  fnare ;  a  gin^— 

ThekingbadibaredbeeD  in  love's  Cfcrong  Jace^ 

3.  A  platted  firings  with  which  women  faften  their  * 
clothes^— 

O  I  cut  my  lace^  lefk  my  heart  ^rackirg,  it 
Break  too#  Sbakejpeare* 

Doll  ne'er  was  call'd  to  cnt  her  lacef 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face..  S*w^^ 

4.  Ornaments  of  fine  thread  curioufly  woven.— 
Our  Englifh  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wear-^ 
ing  of  coftly  laeej  ;  and*  if  they  be  brooght  from 
Italyy  they  are  in  great  efleem.  Bocmi^  5.  Tex^ 
tunes  of  thready  with  gold  or  filven — 

He  wears  a  ftuff,  whofe  thread  is  coarfe  and 
round. 

But  trimm'd  with  curious  laet.  HerberU 

6.  Sugar.    A  cant  word;  now  put  of  ufe.—  , 
He  takes  up  their  myfterious  face^ 

He  drinks  his  cofiee  without  la§e>  Prhr, 

(a.)  Lacs^  in  commerce,  {§i,  def, 4, 5.)  is  com* 
pofed  of  many  threads  of  gold,  filver,  or  filk,  in- 
terwoven the  one  with  the  other,  and  worked 
upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles  according  to  the  pat-> 
tern  defigned.  The  open  work  is  formed  with' 
pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the  fpinW 
dies  are  moved.  The  importation  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver lace  is  prohibited! 

(3.)  Lacb,  Blond,  a  lace  made  of  fine  linenf 
thread  or  filk,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  gold  and  filver.  The  pattern  of  the  lace  is  fixw 
ed  up6n  a  large  round  pillow,  and  pins  being 
ftuck  into  the  holes  or  openings  in  the  pittefns^. 
the  threads  are  mterwoven  by  means  of  a  nnmbcr 
of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or  ivory^  each  of  which 
contains-a  ftnall  quantity  of  fine  thread,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  laceexadly  referable  the 
pattern.  Several  towns  in  England,  particularly 
in  Buckinghamfhh-e,  carry  on  this  manufa^ure  ;- 
but  vaft  quantities  of  the  fineft  lace  have  bees 
imported  firoin  Flanders.  By  an  ad  of  parlia- 
ment ktely  palTod  (April  i8oa%  impo^ng  new  du- 

ttea 
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tif8  inflead  of  the  convoy  duties  on  various  imports 
and  exports^  a  duty  of  148.  is  payable  upon  every 
do2en  of  yards  of  bone  lace  of  thread  imported* 

(4O    LaCE«   GOLOy    METHOD    OF     CLBANING9 

"VHEN  TARNISHED.  The  method  of  cleaning  gold 
lace  or  embroidery^  it  the  fame  with  that  recom- 
mended for  brocade.  See  Brocade*  $  5.  But 
though  fpurit  of  wine  is  the  moft  innocent  material 
that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not 
itk  all  cafes  proper.  The  golden  covering  may  be 
in  fofbe  parts  worn  off;  or  the  bafe  metal  with 
which  it  had  been  alloyed*  may  be  corroded  by 
the  air,  fo  as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  gold  dil- 
united ;  while  the  filver  underneath,  tamiflied  to 
a  yellow  hue,  may  continue  a  tolerable  colour  to 
the  whole :  in  which  cafes  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
removal  of  the  tamifh  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
colour,  and  make  the  lace  or  embroidery  lefs  like 
g«ld  than  it  was  before.  Apiece  of  old  tamifhed 
gold-lace,  cleaned  by  fpirit  of  wine,  was  deprived^ 
With  its  tarni(h,  of  the  greateft  part  of  its  golden 
hue,  and  looked  almoft  like  filver  lace.  The  fad 
is,  that  what  is  called  Goid  Lace  fliould  rather  be 
called  Giii  Laccf  being  only  filver  lace  gilded. 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  real  gold  lace. 

(5.)  Lace,  method  of  separating  the 
gold  and  silver  from,  without  burning 
IT.  Cut  the  lace  in  pieces,  and  (having  fepara- 
ted  the  thread  from  it  by  which  it  was  levied  to 
the  garment)  tie  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it 
in  foap  ley,  diluted  with  water,  till  it  be  diminifh- 
ed  in  bulk;  which  will  take  up  but  a  little  time, 
unlefs  the  quantity  of  lace  be  very  great.  Then 
take  out  the  cloth,  and  wafli  it  feveral  times  in  cold 
water,  fqueezing  it  pretty  hard  with  your  foot, 
or  beating  it  with  a  mallet,  to  clear  it  of  the  foap 
ley ;  then  untie  the  cloth,  and  the  metallic  part 
01  the  lace  will  remain  pure,  nowhere  altered  in 
colour  or  diminifhed  in  weight.  This  method  is 
more  convenient  and  lefs  troublefome  than  the 
common  way  of  burning;  and  as  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  ley  will  be  fufficient,  the  expenfe  will  be 
trifling,  efpecially  as  the  iame  ley  may  be  ufed  fe- 
veral times,  if  cleared  of  the  filky  calcination.  It 
may  be  done  in  either  an  iron  or  copper  velTel. 
Th^  ley  may  be  had  at  the  foap-boilers,  or  it  may 
be  made  of  pearl-aih  and  quick- lime  boiled  toge- 
ther in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  reafon 
of  this  (udden  change  in  the  lace  will  be  evident  to 
fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  cbemiftry:  for  iilk,  on 
which  all  laces  are  wove,  fs  an  animal  fubftance, 
and  all  animal  ftubftances  are  foluble  in  alkalies, 
efpecially  when  rendered  more  cauftic  by  the  ad- 
dition of  quick-lime ;  but  the  linen  you  tie  it  in^ 
being  a  vegetable,  will  remain  unaltered. 

•  To  Lace.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   i.  To  fallen 

with  a  ftring  run  through  eilet  holes.-^!  caufed  a 

fomentation  to  be  madei  and  put  on  a  Uad  fock, 

by  which  the  weak  parts  were  ilrengthcned.  Wifem, 

At  thiii,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  Hay, 

But  lac^d  his  crdled  helm,  and  ilrode  away. 

-    Drydtn. 

Meflapos'  helm  he  finds  among  the  reft. 

And  /afrjon,and  wears  the  weaving  creft.  Dryd. 
— ^Like  Mrs  Primly's  great  belly,  fhe  may  lace  it 
down  before,  but  it  bumiihes  on  her  hip.  Congre*pe, 
When  Jenny's  ftays  are  newly  lac'df 

Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waift.  jPmr. 
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a.  To  adorn  with  gold  or  filver  textures  fewed  (A* 
— ^It  is  but  a  night-gown  in  refpeifl  of  yours ;  cloth 
of  gold  and  coats,  and  lac^d  with  filver.        Sh^k. 

3.  To  embellifh  with  variegations.^- 
)    Look,  love,  what  envious  ftreaks 

Do  /ar^  the  fev'ring  clouds  in  yonder  eaft.  Sbai, 

Then  clap  four  flices  of  pilafter  on't, 

Thatf  lacU  with  bits  of  ruftic,  makes  a  front. 

4.  To  beat ;  whether  from  the  form  which  VEj- 
trange  ufes,  or  by  corruption  of  k^, — Go  you, 
and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no  curiofity  at  all, 
or  V\\  iace  your  coat  for  ye.  VEJirange^ 

(i.)  LAC£DJEMON,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a  fon 
of  Jopiter  and  Taygete,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 
He  married  Sparta  the  daughter  of  Europa,  by 
whom  he  bad  Amyclas  and  Eurydice  the  wife  of 
Acrifius.  He  was.  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
worihip  of  the  Graces  into  Laconia,  and  built 
them  a  temple.  From  Lacedaemon  and  his  wife, 
the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Laced^num  and 
Sparta, 

(1.)  LACEDiEMOH,  in  anctent  geography,  a  no- 
ble  city  of  Peloponnefus,  called  alfo  Sfarta  : 
thefe  names  differing  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the 
proper  and  ancient  name  of  the  city,  the  former 
of  the  country,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  city  (Strabo^  StephaMus),  Homer  aJ- 
10  makes  this  diftindtion  ;  who  calls  the  country 
hoUff  becaufe  encompafled  with  mountains.  It  has 
alfo  been  fcverally  known  by  the  name  of  Lele- 
GiA,  from  the  Leleges,  the  firft  inhabKants  of  tbe 
country,  or  from  lielez,  one  of  their  kings ;  and 
Oebalia,  from  Oe^a/«j,the  6th  king  from  £uro- 
tas.'  It  was  alfo  called  Hecatompolis,  ^m 
100  cities  which  the  whole  provinceonce  contain- 
ed.  This  city  was  the  capital  of  Laconia,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  right  or  weft  fide  of  the  £urotas :  it 
was  lefs  in  compafs  than  Athens,  however  equal, 
or  even  fuperior  to  it  in  power.  Polybius  makes 
it  48  ftad  ia,  a  circuit  m  uch  inferior  to  that  of  Athens. 
Lelex  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of 
Lacedaemon.  His  defcendants,  13  in  number, 
reigned  fucceffively  after  him,  till  tbe  reign  of  tiie 
fons  of  Oreftes,  when  the  Heraclidae  recovered 
the  Peloponnefus  about  80  years  after  tbe 
TrGJan  war.  Procles  and  Euryfthenes,  tbe  de- 
fcendants of  the  Heraclidae,  ufurped  the  crown 
together ;  and  after  them  it  was  decreed  that  tbe 
two  fiamilies  ihould  always  fit  on  the  throne  toge- 
ther. The  monarchiah  power  was  aboliftied,  and 
tbe  race  of  the  Heradidae  extinguifiied  at  Sparta, 
about  A.  A.  C.  a  1 9*  Laced  xmon  in  its  flourift)- 
ing  ftate  had  no  walls,  the  bravery  of  its  citizens 
ferving  inftead  of  them  (NeposJ.  At  length  in 
Caffander's  time,  or  after,  when  the  city  was  lo 
the  hands  of  tyrants,  diftrttfting  thedefence  byaroif 
and  bravery,  a  wall  was  built  round  It,  at  firft 
(light,  and  in  a  tumultuary  or  hafly  manner  ^ 
which  the  tyrant  Nabis  made  very  ftrong  (Livyt 
JufiinJ  Paufanias  afcribes  the  firft  wnlls  to  the 
tiroes  of  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  under  Kabif. 
They  were  pulled  down  A.  A.  C.  188^  by  Philo- 
piemen,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean 
league,  and  Laconia  fome  time  after  became  a 
Roman  province,  when  reduced  by  Mummius. 
See  Sparta.  Lacedsemon  is  now  called  Misi- 
T&A.    Loo.  aa-0.  £•    Lat.  36. 5;.N. 
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tACEDJEMONIANS,  the  people'of  Sparta. 

*  Laced  Muttoh.  Art  did  word  for  a  whore. 
—Ay,  Sir,  I,  a  loft  jnatlbri,  gave  your  letter  to 
Eer,  a  AsrV  mutton^  and  (he  gave  me  nothing  for 
iny  labour.  Sbak, 

LACEDOGWA.    See  Cedogha. 

*  LACEMAT*.  If./  [lace  and  man.]  Otle  ^ho 
deals  in  lace. — I  met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged 
with  a  lacemaHy  whether  the  late  French  king  was 
moft  like  Auguftuft  Cacfar  of  Ntro.  Addifim. 

♦LACERABLE.  fl4f.[from  Aj^r^fif.]  SuchaS 
may  be  torn.— Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a 
perpetual  commerce  ti^ith  the  air,  theV  mtift  ne- 
cefTarily  lie  open  to  ^reat  damages,  bteaufe  of 
their  thin  and  UeefabU  compofure^  Harvey. 

*  To  LACERATE,  v.  a.  [laeero,  Latin.]  To 
tear;  to  rend ;  to  feparate  by  violence. — And  my 
Tons  lacerate  atid  rip  up,  viper-like,  the  womb 
that  brought  them  forth;  Ho<wePs  MnglanJ*s  Tears. 
— ^The  heat  breaks  through  the  water,  fo  as  to 
laarate  add  lift  up  gre^t  bubbles  too  heavy  for  the 
air  to  buoy  up,  and  caufeth  boiling.  Denham* 
—Here  lacerated  friendship  cJlaims  a  tear,  yanitj 
of  Human  Wljhes, 

*  LACERATION:  «-/  [from  heeratt.}  The 
a^  of  teaHng  or  rending  i  the  breach  made  by 
tearing. — The  efFefts  ar^,  extenftoti  of  the  great, 
veffels,  comprefliog  of  the  lelTer,  and  iacerations 
upon  fmall  caufes.  Airbutknoi, 

*  LACERATIVE.  adj.  [from  lacerate.]  Tear, 
jng;  having  the  power  to  tear, — Some  depend 
upon  the  intern perament  \>f  the  part  ulcerated* 
others  upon  the  continual  ad)uit  of  laceraiive  hu- 
mours. Hanvey  on  Conjumfticnj* 

LACERNA,  a  doarfe  thi<ik  gar*ncnt  Woiii  ty 
the  Romans  over  their  gowns  like  a  cloak.  It 
was  firft  Ufed  in  the  canip,  bht  afterward 9  admit<> 
ted  into  the  city.  The  emperor^  wore  the  lacer- 
na  of  a  purple  dye.  It  was  at  firft  very  (hort, 
but  it  lengthened  after  it, became  fa(hionable» 
which  was  not  till  the  civil  wars  and  the  trium« 
virate ;  before  this  time  k  was  confined  to  the 
foldiers.  SeifSitors  were  forbidden  wearing  it  in 
the  city  by  Valentinian  and  TbeodofiuS.  Martial 
mentions  lacema;  worth  zOfOoo  fefterces.  Some 
confound  this  garment  with  the  penula ;  but  it 
Teems  rather  to  have  refembled  the  chlamys,  or 

(L)  LACERTA,  the  LAard,  in  aftronomy, 
a  conftellatioD  of  the  l<forthero  tiemifphere. '  See 
Astronomy,  §  ss^   ' 

(II.)  LaCerta,  ttteuzARD^  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  amphibious  aniijifals,  belonging  to  the  prd^r  of 
reptilia,  the  characters  of  which  are  tbefe  i  The 
body  is  naked,  with  four  feet,  and  a  tail.  See 
Plates  CXCVI.  and  CXCVII.  There  are  about; 
80  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable  are  thefe : 

i.LACERTAAGiLishasaprettylongverticillate^ 
tail,  with  fhatp  fcales,  and  a  fcaly  collar.  This 
is  the  common  green  lizard,  and  is  a  native  both 
of  Europe  and  India.  This  fpecies  is  extremely 
nimble :  in  hot  weather  it  bafks  on  the  fides  of 
dry  banks  or  old  trees ;  but,  on  being  obferved, 
immediately  retreats  to  its  hole.  The  food  of 
this  fpecies  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  Britifh  li- 
zards, is  infers ;  and  they  themfelves  are  devour- 
ed by  birds  of  prey.  They  are  all  perfeftly  harm- 
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lel% ;  yet  their  form  ftrikes  one  with  di/guft,  and 
has  .occaOoned  great  obfcurity  in  their  hiftory. 
Mr  t'ennant  mentions  a  lizard  killed  in  Worcefter- 
(liire,  in  1^x4,  which  was  %  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
4  inches  in  girth.  The  fore  legs  were  placed  8  in- 
ches from  the  head ;  the  hind  legs  ^  inches  be- 
yond thefe  s  the  legs  were  two  inches  long  ;  the 
feet  divided  into  4  toes,  each  fureidied  with  a, 
ihai^  claw.  Another  of  the  fame  kind  was  af- 
terwards killed  in  that  county  $  but  whether  thefe 
liirge  lizards  were  natives  or  other  countries  and 
imported  into  England,  or  whether  they  were  of 
Britifli  grdwth,  is  uncertain. 
^  a.  Lacerta  ALLiGAtOR,  t&e  AlUfator^  or 
American  crocodileyhas  a  vaft  mouth,  furniihed  witb 
Hiarp  teeth  ;  from  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail^ 
ferrated ;  ikin  tough  and  brown,  and  covered  on 
the  fides  with  tuberi^les.  This  dreadful  fpecies, 
which  grows  to  the  length  of  27  or  18  feet,  it 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America;  and 
mod  numerous,  fierce^  and  ravenduSi  towards  the 
S.  Yet  in  Carolina  it  never  devours  the  humaa 
fpecies,  but  oa  the  contrary  ihuns  mankind ;  it, 
however,  kills  dogs  at  they  fwim  the  rivers,  and 
hogs  which  feed  in  the  fwdmps.  It  is  often  feeik 
floatidg  like  a  log  of  wood  on  the  furface  of  th^ 
Water,  and  is  miftaken  for  fuch  by  dogs  and  oth«r 
animals*  which  it  feizes,  drawsT  under  water* 
and  devotirs.  Like  the  wolf,  when  prefitd  by 
long  hunger,  it  wiU  fwallow  mud,  and  even 
ftpnes  and  pieces  of  wood.  They  often  get  into . 
the  wearain  purfuit  of  fiOi,  and  .do  much  mif- 
chief  by  breaking  them  to  pieces*  The^  are  tor* 
pid  during  winter  in  Carolina;  and  retire  into  their 
dens,  which  they  fgrm  by  burrowing  far  under, 
ground.  They  make  the  entrance  under  water* 
and  wofk  Upwards.  In  fpring  they  quit  their  re* 
tteats,and  refortto  the  rivers^  and  chiefl^y  feek  their 
prey  near  the  mouth,  where  the  water  is  brack iih«' 
They  roar  and  make  a  dreadful  noife  at  firft  lea- 
ving their  dens,  and  againft  bad  weather.  .'The  fe-  ' 
male  lays  a  vaft  number  of  eggs, in  the  (and,  near 
the  banlcs  of  lakes  and  jivers,  and  leaves  them  to 
be  hatched  by  the  fun :  multitudes  are  deftroyed 
as  foon  as  hatched,  either  by  their  own  fpecies  oir 
by  fiih  of  prey.  In  S^  America,  the  carrion  vuiture 
is  the  inftrument  of  Providence  to  deftroy  myitis 
tudes ;  and  thus  prevents  the  country  from  be« 
ing  rendered  uninhabitable^ 

3  •  ^A  G  E  R  T  A  B A  s  I L  i  sc  u  s  has  9  loug  Cylindrical 
tail,  a  i;adiated  Jin  on  the  backi  and  a  creft  on  the 
throat.  It  is  a  native  of  the,. Indies.  It  is  a  very 
6ai:mief8  creature ;  and.,  altogether  deftitute  of 
thoft;  wonderful  qualities  which  have  be^n  attribu* 
ted  to  the  fabulous  anjmal  of  the  iame  came.  $ee 
Basilisk,  $  a. 

.  4.  Lacerta  Bipes,  thtjwo-fioted  lizard^  ia 
transferred  to  this  genus,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the 
Syftema  Naturae,  from  the  Anguis  of  former  edi« 
t ions,  where  it  was  called  anguis  bipes.  See 
Anguis,  N^  I. 

5.  Lacerta  Bullaris,  the  green  lizard  ofja^ 
maicuj  is  about  fix  inchea  long,  of  a  fhining  grafs- 
green  colour.  It  is  common  in  Jamaica,  frequent* 
ing  hedges  and  trees.  When  approached,  thefe 
animals,  by  filling  their  throat  with  wind«  fwell 
it  into  a  globular  form  with  a  fcairltt  colour ; 
A  a  a  a     *  whicBf 
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trfiiclit  When  contraAcdf  the  fcarlct  difap^ra, 
and  the  part  returns  to  the  colour  of  the  reft  of 
the  body.  The  figure  reprefents  the  animal  with 
its  throat  thns  inflated.  This  fwelling  a^ion  feefOs 
to  proceed  from  menacing;,  or  deterring  one  from 
coikiing  near  them»  though  the/  are  very  inolfen^** 
five. 
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motions  do^irot,  like  thofe  oC  othtr  4ttimalt>  pro* 
ceed  from  a  dilatation  of  the  breai^  in  breathifig^ 
which  rifes  and  falls  fncceiDvely ;  but  they  are  ve- 

Sirregvlart  a«  in  tortoifes  and  frogs.  The  cha- 
sbltfon  will  continue  blown  up  for  two  hours  to- 
gether«  and  then  grow  Ms  and  lefs  iofedfiUy;  Cbr 
the  dilatation  is  always  more  qvick  and  vtfible  that 


6.  LACERTiK  CAXOLfNEMsis,  tht ^reen  limr4o/  the  contraction^    In  this  lalt'ftate  he  ap^ars  ri- 

Carolina^  is  fo  denominated  from  its  bblour.    This  tremdy  lean  ;  the  fpme  of  the  b^ck  is  fharp,  and 

fpecies  is  very  Render;  the  tail  is  near  double  the  all  his  ribs. might  be  told;  the  tendons  of  the  arms 

length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  length  about  S  and  legs  might  alfo  be  («cn  diftindly.    Thefl^in  is 

inches.    It  inhabits  Carolina;  where  it  is  donnefticr  very  cold  to  the  touch  ;  ajid  notwithftanding  he 

ftmiliar,  and  harmlefs.     It  fpons  on  tables  and'  fcems  fo  lean,  there  is  no  feeling  the  beating  of 


windows,  and  aomfes  with  its  agility  in  catching 
Hies.  Cold  affedta  the  colonr ;  in  that  uncertain 
climate,  when  there  is  a  quick  tranfition  in  the 
fame  day  from  hot  to  cold^it  changes  inftantly  from 
the  moft  brilliant  gteen  to  a  dull  &own.  They  are 
a  prey  to  cats  and  ravenous  birds.  They  ap- 
pear chiefly  in  fummer;  and  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  they  retire  to  their  winter  IrecelTes, 
and  lie  torpid  in  the  hollow  crevices  of  rotten 
trees.  A  few  warm  fun-ftiiny  days  often  fo  inTi- 
gorate  them^  that  they  will  come  out  of  their  holes 
and  appear  abroad ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  wea- 


the  heart.  The  furface  of  the  4rin  is  unequal,  and 
has  a  grain  not  unlike  fhagreeny  but  very  ibftyhc* 
caufe  each  eminence  is  as  froooth  as  if  it  was  po* 
lifbed.  Some  of  thefe  are  as  large  aaa  middling  pin's 
head  on  the  arms,  legs^  bell/i  and  tail;  bat  on  the 
iliouldera  and  bead  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
A  little  larger.  Thofe  under  the  throat  arc  ran- 
ged  in  the  form  of  a  ehapIet»firom  the  lower  lip  to 
the  breaft^  Some  of  the  head  and  back  are  amai^ 
fed  together  in  clufters,  with  fpaces  between  then, 
on  which  are  almoft  imperceptible  6>ots.of  a  paie 
red  and  yellow  colow^  as  well  as  the  ground  of 


ther  changing  to  cold*   fo  enfeebles  them,  ihai  the '&in  itfelf,  Which  plainly  appears  between  thefe 

they  are  unable  to  return  to  their  retreatSy  and  die  clnflers.    This  ground  changes  colour  when  the 

of  cold.  animal  is  dead,  becoming  of  a  greyifti  brown,  and 

7.  Laccrta  Caudiverbera  has  a  depreflfed  the  fmaU  ipots  are  whitifhr   (See  Chameleok, 

pinnatifled  tail,  and  palmated  feeL    It  is  larger  K^  a.)     The  head  ta  like  that  of  a  fifli,  being 

than  the  common  green  lizard,  is  found  in  Ptru,  Joined  to  the  breaft  by  a  very  ihort  aeck,  covered 

and' has  got  its  name  from  its  beating  thegroimd  6n  each  fide  with  cartilaginous  membranes  re- 


with  its  tail 

8.  Lacerta  Cayman^  or  the  AntiUes  erocodiUx 
Has  been  confounded  with  the  alligator  ancF 
Oaiigbtica  (N°  12.),  but  is  evidently  diflerent 
l^om  both ;  and  has  accordingly  been  properly  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  Abfc^  Bonajerre  in  the  Encyelth 
pe(Ue  Metbodiqve,  Seethe  figures  In  Plate  CXCVI. 
The  grcateft  ftrength  of  this  animal,  according  to 
M.  Meriaff,  confifts  in  its  teeth,  of  which  there  are 
fwo  rows  crofEng  one  another,  by  means  of  which 
\i  grinds  with  the  greateft  eafe  whatever  it  fei-* 
Zes  upon.  Bute  it  mud.  not  t>e  underftood  from 
this  that  there  is  ;t  double  row  of  teeth,  as  Seba 
pretendst  on  each  fide  of  the  under  jaw;  but  on* 
ly  that  there  are  two  roWs  6n  each  jaw,  one  on 
the  fight  and  the  other  on  thtf  left  fide.— The  City 
man  is  fo  called  firom  fome  fmall  ifles  of  that  name 
among  the  AntilleS|  Where  thefe  cfeatut^s  are 
faid  to  be  very  numeVous.    They  are  of  exceed-. 


il^mbling  gills.  There  is  a  cfeft  direAlj  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  two  others  oa  each  fide 
atK)Ve  the  eyes, ,  and  between  fhefe  there  are  two 
cavities  near  the  top  of  the  head.'  The  muzzle  ti 
blunt,  like  that  of  a  frog  i  at  the  end  there  is  a 
hole  on  each  Mt  iot  tfie  noftrils;  bttt  there 
are  n«  ears,  nor  any.,  figa  of  any.  The  jaws 
are  fumiflied  with  teeth,  or  rather  with  a 
bone  in  the  form  of  teet))^  which  he  makes  httlt 
or  no  afe  of,  becaufe  be  Kves  by  fwallowing  flies 
and  other  infers  without  chewing  them^  and 
hence  arofe  the  vulgar,  nofioii  of  his  living  upon 
air,  becaufe  he  was  never  feen  to  eat.  The  tongue. 
Which  Linnseud  fays  refembles  an  earthworm,  is 
of  conftde'rable  length,  and  is  enlai^cd  and  fome- 
what  flattened  at  the  end.  Prom  this  member 
there  continually  oqtes  ont.a  very  flntiiious  ii- 
quor,  by  means  of  which  'ti  catches  fiich  infers 
as  come  within  Its  reach,  and  it  is  fiirprifing  to 


ing  ftrength,  and  equally  the  dre^d  both  Of  men.   iee  with  what  q%iicki)e&  it  refu^  ita!  tongve  the 


and  animals;  for  they  live  on'  land  as  weU  as  in 
rhe  water,  and  devour  etery  creature  they  m^fet 
with;  On  PL  CXCVX  is  repreftnted  an  egg  with 
the  young  one  at  the  time  of  breaking  the  Ihellv 

9.^  Lacerta  ChalciDbs.    See  N^  11. 

10.  Lacerta  CRAsr^tBON,  the  ebanutUfni  hz% 
a  crooked  cylindrical  tail.  The  head  of  a  large 
cbama^Ieon  is  almoft  two  inches  long,  and  from 
tbenc^  to  the  beginnini^  of  the  tail  it  is  4^.  The 
tail  is  5  inches  long,  and  the  feet  sf .  The  thick- 
liefs  of  the  body  i»  diffbrrnt  at  diflerent  feafdns  ; 
for  fometimes,  from  the  back  to  the  belly  it  is  two 
inches,  and  fometimes  but  one;  for  he  can  blow 
up  and  contradt  himfelf  at  pleafore.  This  fwell- 
ing and  coDtra^ion  is  not  only  of  the  back  and' 


infiant  it  has  arrefted  any  prey.'  The  form,  ftruc* 
ture,  and  niotion  of  the  eyes,  have  fomething  ve- 
ry particular^  for  they  ar«  ^«T|*8*»  hm^  al- 
moft half  an  mch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  glo- 
boos  figure ;  Which  may  be  eafily  feen,  becaufe 
they  ftand  out  of  the  head*  They  have  a  fingic 
e)'e-Iid  like  a  capi  with  a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle^ 
through  which  the  flgbf  of  the  eye  appears,  no 
bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  a  ftining  brown,  en- 
circled by  a  little  ring  of  a  gold  coloiv.  This  eye- 
lid hasa  cram  likefhagrcen,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts'  of  ue  fltin ;  and  when  the  reft  of  the  body 
changescolour  and  aflumesfpots  of  dilTereot  Ihape, 
thofe  oa  the  lid  always  keep  the  fiune  fonn,  though 
they  are  tindured  with  the  fame  colour  as  the  (kio. 


belly,  but  aUb  the  k$s  a&dtaiU  Thefe  diiereal   Sut  thrmdt  ejctraordmary  thiag  selatoif  to  tl^t 


riate  CXCNT. 
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^nm  fB,  tiMi  4iit!Biiiiitol  oftm  vtoi^hfte'  When    thtOt  Milwt 
tbeoiber  ii  eatirdy  at  t«ft|  naf,  ^medmeft one 
qre  wiH  htm  to  look  dineaiy  forwsrd'  and  the 
other  backward,  »uS  obe  will  look  n[>  to  the  Uty 
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Tike  baoda  bad  5  finfen^lbe  two 
laft  of  which  had  »•  naila,  and  were  of  a  conicai 
figure,  lik^  the  4th  toe  00  the  bind  paws.  The 
hekd  waa  longrt  and  had  a  little  riBng  at  the  top  ; 


when  the  Mhfer  ^ard»  the  caHh.    The  tvtmk  df  '  bot  the  reft  waa  flat,  efpcciaUf  towarda  the  extre. 


.the  body  com^benda  the,  thorax  and  tfle  bellyt 
bot  n  atmoft  ail  tftorax^  with  Kttle  or  no  bellf. 
The  4  feet  tre  alt  of  equal  length  $  but  thofe  be. 
foK  are  tlirtic4  btckwatda,  and  tbofe  behind  fof- 
•wafdf.  There  ire  ^  (6ea  on  «ach  pa^,  whidi 
have  a  gieatcr  feCimiblance  to  hands  than  fcet^ 
They  are  aU  divided  into  two»  which  gives  Che 


mity  of  the  ja^lrs.  It  Vaa  covered  ^ith  a  ikin» 
which  adhked  firmly  to  the  ikoll  and  JiWs.  The 
fkulf  was  rough  and  unequal  in  feveral  pkces ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  forehead  there  were  two 
bony  crefta,  about  » inches  high.  They  were  ndt 
quite  paralle),  bot  feparated  firom'  each  other  ita 
proportion  as  they  mounted  upwards.    The  eyie 


appeannc?  of  two  teada  to  each  arm,  ahd  two  '  waa  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  h^o- 
leet  to  each  leg  $  and  thoikgh  one  of  thefe  parta  dy;  and  fo  placed  within  ita  orbit,  that  the  out- 
hare  t&rectoes,  and  th^  other  but  two,  yet  they  "Ward  part,  when  (hut,  was  only  a  little  above  an 
fecm  to  be  all  of  the  fanle  f  te.  Thefe  toes  lie  to-  inch  in  length,  and  run  parallel  to  the  opening  of 
gether  under  the  (ame  ftiin  as  in  a  mitten;  how-  the  jaws.  The  noie  was  placed  in  the  middle  df 
evef\  their  Ibape  may  be  fe^  through  the  (kin.  the  upper  jaw,  near  an  inch  from  its  extremity. 
With  thefe  p^wi  the  chamseleon  can  lay  hold  of  and  was  perfedlly  round  and  flat,  being  two  inchea 
the  fnaaJl  brahcbca  of  tieea  like  a  parrot.  When  in  diameter,  of  a  black,  foft«  fpong^  fubftance^ 
he  is  about  to  perph,  he  parts  his  toes  differently  like  the  nofe  of  a  dog.    The  form  ot  the  noftril's 


from  birds,  becaufe  he  puts  two  behind  and  tWb 
before.  The  claws  aie  little,  crooked,  very  ibarp, 
and  of  a  pate  yellow,  proceeding  but  half  waV 
out  of  the  ikin,  wUle  the  other  half  ia  bid  beneath 
it,  Hia  walk  n  Power  than  that  of  a  tmtoife,  and 
he  feeaaa  to  move  along  with  an  afiedatlon  of  gra- 
vity. He  ifeema  to  Ihek  for  a  proper  place  to  fet 
bis  iiset  upon;  and  when  he  climbs  up  trees,  he 
does  not  tnift  to  his  feet  like  a  fquirrel,  but 
codeavours  to  find  out  clefts  in  the  bark,  that  he 
may  get  a  furer  hold^  His  tail  is  like  that  of  a  vi. 
per  when  h  is  puffed  up  and  round ;  at  other  times 
the  bones  may  be  feen  in  the  fame  manner  m  on 
the  back.  He  always  wraps  his  tail  round  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  it  ferves  him  inftead  of  a 
jth  haad.  He  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Afia.  Mr 
HafTelquift  ia  of  opinion,  that  the  change  of  co^ 
lour  in  the  chamseleon  is  owing  to  its  being  ex- 
ceedingly fobje^  to  the  jaundice,  which  particu- 
larly happens  either  when  it  is  expofed4a^e  fun 
or  when  it  is  made  angry.  The  nuxture  of  the 
Inle  with  ita  Mood  is  then  very  perceptible,  and, 
as  the  fkin  is  tranfpareot,  makea  it  fpotted  with 
green  and  yelk>w.  He  never  faw  it  coloured  with 
red,  blue,  or  purple;  and  does  not  believe  that 
ever  it  afTumea  thefe  colours. 

II.  Lacsrta  CaocoDYLus,  the  croc^dile^  has 
a  comprefTed  jagged  tail,  5  toes  on  the  fore,  and 
4  on  the  hind  feet.  This  ia  the  largeft  animal  of 
the  genus.  One  that  Was  difle^d  at  Siam,  an 
account  of  which  was  fent  to  the  Royal  Academy 


was  fomewhat  like  the  Greek  X ;  and  there  were 
two  caruncles  which  filled  and  clofed  them  very 
exadly,  and  which  opened  as  often  as  he  breathed 
through  the  nofe.  The  jaws  feemed  to  (hut  one 
within  another  by  means  of  feveral  apophyfes, 
which  proceeded  from  above  downwards,  and 
from  below  upwards,  there  being  cavities  in  the 
oppofite  jaw  to  receive  them.  They  had  %^  dog- 
teeth in  the  upper  jaw  and  t$  in  the  lower,  with 
feveral  void  fpaces  between  them.  Theji  were 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  Iharp  at  the  point;  be- 
ing all  of  different  fizea,  except  ten  large  hooked 
ones,  6  of  which  were  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  4 
in  the  upper.  The  mouth  was  15  inches  long^ 
and  8^  broad  Where  broadeft ;  and  the  diftance  of 
the  two  jaws,  when  opened  as  wide  as  poffible, 
was  15  tnches.and  a  half.  The  fkull,  between  the 
two  crefts,  was  proof  agatnft  a  mufket  ball,  for  it 
only  rendered  the  part  a  little  white  that  it  ftruck 
agalnft.  The  colour  of  the  body  was  dark  brown 
on  the  upper  part,  and  whitifh  citron  below,  with 
lai^ge  fpots  of  bdth  colours  on  the  fides.  From 
the  Ihoulders  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  he  waa 
covered  with  large  fquare  fcales,  difpofed  like  pa« 
raUel  girdles,  51  in  number;  but  thofe  near  tho 
tail  were  not  fo  thick  as  the  reft.  In  the  middle 
of  each  girdle  were  4  protuberances,  which  be-; 
came  higher  as  they  approached  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  compofed  4  rows ;  of  which  the  two  in 
the  midclle  were  lower  than  the  other  two,  form« 
ing  three  channels,  which  grew  deeper  the  near* 


at  Paria,  waa  18}  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  was  ^  they  came  to  the  tail,  and  were  confounded 

so  lefa  than  $\  feet,  and  the  head  and  neck  above  with  each  other  about  two  feet  from  its  extremi* 

%\*     He  was  4  feet  0  inches  in  circumference  ty.    The  fkin  was  defended  by  a  fort  of  armour^ 

where  thickeft.    The  hinder  legs,  including  the  which,  however,  was  not  proof  againft  a  mufkeU 

thigh  and  the  paw,  were  %  feet  %  inches  long;  the  ball,  contrary  to  what  has  been  commonly  faid 


pawa  frona  the  joint  to  the  extremity  of  the  long- 
eft  clawa,  were  above  9  inches.  They  were  di- 
vided into  4  tijcs ;  of  which  3  were  armed  with 
large  clawsi  the  longeft.of  which  was  an  inch  and 
a  half,  and  ^  lines  broad  at  the  root.    The  4th 


However,  the  attitude  in.  which  it  was  placed 
might  contribute  thereto ;  for  probably,  if  the 
ball  had  ftruck  obliqiiely  againft  the  fhell,  it  would 
have  flown  off,  Hendes,  allowance  muft  be  made 
for  the  animal  being  dead.    The  parts  of  the  gir- 


toe  was  without  a  nail,  and  of  a  conical  figure  ^    dies  under  the  belly  were  whitifh,  and  bade  up 


hot  waa  covered  with  a  thick  flcin  like  fhagreen' 
leather.  Thefe  toes  were  united  with  membranes 
like  thofe  of  ducks^  but  mueh  thicker.  The  fore 
legs  bad  the  fame  parts  and  conformMion  aS  the 
^TVOA  of  4 1^0,  bv^  wre  fomcwbat  ftwitcr  than 


of  fcales  of  divers  (l^apes.  They  were  about  one 
6th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  not  fo  hard  as  thofe  oh 
the  back,  Some  crocodiles  have  meafnred  %$  feet 
in  length.  They  have  no  tongue,  but  in  place  of  it 
a  membrane,  attached  by  its  edges  to  the  two  fidea 
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^thtma^crj^w..  Ih«cracQd!teU9tegf8,wbich 
Ihe  coi^u-over  witfa  (and,  and  leavtrtobehatth- 
cd  by  the  heat.of  the  fun.  Thtf  are  met  with  in 
.  the  Nile,  Niger,  and  Ganges,  befide*  moft  other 
large  rivers  in, the  S.  parts  of  Afia,  Africa, -and 
.  America.  Mr  HaffelquiA  fays^  that  the  erocodile 
iwallowa  ftones  to  affift  digeftioD,  after  the  mat- 
ner  of  feed-eating  bicds,  which  commit  to  the 
Aomach  the  work  of  maftication  as  weli  aa  coh- 
coftion,  being  deftitttte  of  the  inftruments  adapt- 
ed to  that  purpofe.  The  Egyptians  fay,  that  hie 
excrements  do  not  pafa.  by  the  anus :  this  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  ftru(aure  of  the  gut,  which 
is  near  the  pylorus;  for.  it  cannot  eafily  be  pon- 
ceived  that  excremcni«  {hqukl  paffl  through  fpcK 
a  narrow  pafTage,  feemingly  deftined  for  the  con 
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fails,  it  then  goes  clofe  IO'4be  tank*  *Tbete  it 
waits  in  patient  expf  Hatioo  of  ibne  land  animal 
that  comet  to  drink ;  the  ^g»  the  bull,  the  ti- 
g^,  or  man  bimfelf.  lifothing  la  lo  be  (ieen  as 
the  anhnal  approaches,  nor  it  ita  ntreit  difoover- 
ed  till. too  late^  It  feizet  tbe  vidimrwith  a  ^fiagp 
and  goes  at  a  bound  much  fafter  t6an  dsdtk  an  no- 
wieldy  animal  co|ild be  fuppctfedtordo ;  then  ha* 
Ting  fecured  the  creature  both  with  teeth  and 
dawB,  it  draga  it  ioto  the  water^  ioftantly  finks 
wifh  it  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this  maoiier  quickly 
drowns  it,.  Sometimes  it  hqypena  that  the  crea- 
ture wounded  by  iba.  crocodile  mafcea  its  elcape; 
in  vfhi^h  cafe,  the  JaUer  piirfyepiiFithgfeat  cele- 
rity»  and  often  takes  it  «  fecond  ttose.  In  thefe 
depredations,  how^v^,  tto  terrible  animal  often 


veyance  of  the  chyle  only ;  but  the  (Impure  of  iieizes  on  another  as  formidable  aa  itfelf,  and 
the  parts,  and  the  gut  being  fo  near  the  pylorus,  meets  with  defperate  raGftancc.  Cttmbate  often 
leem  to  indicate  that  the  excrements  pafs  through    occur  between  the  crocodile  and  the  tiger.    AU 


It  into  the  ventricle,  anfi  are  vomited  up.  The 
inhabitants  abovp  pairo  fay  they  (ee  this  daily  5  and 
obferve,  that  the  crocodile  is  obliged  to  come  on 
Ihore  for  this  purpofe.  Th.ere  is  a  fol'liculus,  of 
the  bignt-fs  of  a  hasel-nut,  under  the  ihouldera 
of  the  old  crocodiles,  which  contains  a  thick  mat- 
ter fmelling  like  muflc.  The  Egyptians  are  very^ 
anxious  lo  get  thi»  when  they  kfll  a  crocodile,  it 


tigers  are  continually  opprefled  by  a  parcbiag 
thirft,  that  makes  them  frequent  great  riven, 
whither  they  defcend  to  drink.  On  tbefe  occir 
iiona  they  are  feized  by  the  crocodile,  uponwhom 
they  inftantly  turn  with  tbe  greateft  agility,  and 
force  their  claws  into  hia  ejeSk  while  he  plunges 
with  his  fierce  anugooift  mto  the  nrcr.  There 
they  pODtinue  to  ftruggle,  till  at  laft  the  tiger  it 


being  a  t>erfuine  much  efleemed  by  the  grandeea.    drowned,    l^otwithftanding  all  tbia,  we  are  aifu- 


"When  the  male  copulates  wiilj  the  female,  he 
turns  her  with  his  fnout  qn  her  back*  The  Egyp- 
tians )^(e  the  fat  againft  the  rheumatifm  and  ftitf- 
nefs  of  the  tendons,  efieeming  it  a  powerful  ex- 
ternal remedy.  They  fay  the  gall  is  good  for  the 
eyes  ;  they  ufe  it  as  a  certain  remedy  for  barren^ 
nefs  in  wom^n,  taking  about  6  grains  internally, 
r»d  outwardly  they  apply  a  peflus  made  of  c([rt- 
ton  and  the  gall  of  a  crocodile.  The  eyes  of  the 
crocodile  are  the  beft  aphrodifiacs  of  any  known 
by  the  Arabs  j  who  pre&r  them  to  all  confe^ions, 
•  dea-fatyrii,  hyacii)thi,  &c.  and  even  to  ambergris, 
The  crocodile  is  a  very  dangerous  and  terrible 
animal  in  fome  countries.  It  does  s  great  deal  of 
mifchief  among  the  people  of  Vpper  Egypt,  of. 
ten  devouring  women  who  come  to  the  riyer  to 


red  by  Mbat,  that  a  negro,  With  no  other  weapon 
than  a  knife  in  bis  right  iund,  and  his  left  ami 
yrrapped  round  frith  a  cow-hade,  will  venture 
boldly  to  attack  this  animal  in  its  oyrn  element 
As  fopn  as  he  approaches  the  crocodile,  he  pK* 
fenta  his  left  arm,  which  the  animal  fwaUows, 
but  as  it  filers  in  his  thrpat,  the  negro  has  tine 
to  give  it  feveral  (tabs  belo)v  the  chin,  where  it  i$ 
ea(ily  vulnerable ;  and  the  water  alfo  getting  io 
at  the  mouth,  ^bich  is  held  involuntarily  open, 
the  creature  is  foon  bloated  Up  aa.  big  as  a  tun^ 
and  expires.  The  natiyes  of  Siam  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  capture  of  procodiles,  which  they  take 
by  throwing  3  or  4  ftrong  nets  acrois  a  river,  at 
proper  diftfinces;  fo  t))at  if  the  animal  br^ks 
through  the  firfl,  it  ipay  be  caught  by  one  of  the 


fetch  water,  and  phildren  playing  on  the  Ihore  or    reft.     When    firft    taken,   it  employs  the  tail, 


fwimming  in  the  river.  In  the^  ftomach  of  one 
dilTedted  before  Mr  Barton  the  Engliih  confuL 
they  found  the  bones  of  t)ie  legs  and  arms  of  a 
woman,  with  the  rings  which  (hey  wear  in  Egypt 
as  ornaments.  Thefe  an  i  ma  lis  are  feen  in  fume 
places  lying  for  hours,  and  evenVbole  days, 
llretched  in  the  fun,  and  motionlefs;  fo  that  one 
not  u(ed  to  them  might  miftake  thetn  for  trunks 
of  trees  covered  with  rough  and  dry  bark :'  but 


yvhich  is  the  grand  inflrufnent  of  ftrength,  with 
great  force ;  but  after  many  unfuccefsful^tuf  glcsi 
the  animal'^  ftrength  is  at  laft  exhaufted.  Then 
the  natives  approach  their  prifoner  in  boats,  and 
pierpe  him  in  the  moft  tender  parta  till  he  is  weak- 
ened by  lofs  of  blood.  When  he  haa  done  ftining, 
they  begin  by  tying  up  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
fsme  cord  tie  his  head  to  bis  tail,  which  laft  they 
bend  back  like  a  bow.    They  alfo  tie  his  feet  to  the 


the  miftake  would  foon  be  fatal :  for  the  feeming-  top  of  .his  back.    Were  they  to  omit  thele  pre- 

ly  torpid  animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any  i\r  cautfons,   the    crocodile    would    foon   recover 

ving  creature,  inftantly  darts  upon  it,  »nd  carries  ftrength  enopgh  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief. 

it  to  the  bottom.    In  the  times  cf  ap '  inundation  When  thus  brought  into  fubje^ion,  or  when  ta- 

they  fometinies  enter  the  cottsges  of  the  natiyes,  ken  young  and  tapoed,  this  torfnidable  animal  is 

M* here  1  hey  fei:^e  the  firft  animal  t)iey  meet  ff'Mh,  ufed  to  entertain  th^  great  men  of  the  eaft.    It  is 

There  have  been  inftances  of  their  tabling  a  man  often  managed  like  al^orfe,  a  curb  is  put  into  its 

out   of  a  canoe  in  the  fight  of  his  conj>anions,  mouth,  and  the  rider  dire^s  it  as  he  thinks  pro* 


without  their  beipg  Me  to  aflfift  him.  The  cro- 
codile, however,  except. when  prefitd  yithi  li\iii- 
ger,  or  with  a  view  of  depofitirg  its.efgs,  feldom 
leaves  the  water.  Its  uliial  piethod  is  to  float 
along  upon  the  furrace,and  feize  whatever  animals 


per.  Though  awkwardly  formed,  it  proceeds 
with  confiderablp  fwiftr.efs;  and  is  thought  to 
move  as  faft  as  fo|pe  of  the  moft  unypie)dy  pf  our 
own  animals^  the  hog  or  the  cow.  Soine  indtitl 
aflert,  thatiio  animal  could  eicape  if,  tut  for  iti 


vome  ^ithip  its  reach i  but  i^hep  this  m^thocl    flowpefs  in  turning}  but  this  feeips  very  impro. 
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!babte»  as  itV'baok-boiie  is  foil  of  artkoUtiDBS,  and 
feemingly  as.flenMe  as  that  ofotberlaiiKeaaiinals. 
All  crocodiles  breed  near  frtih  waters,  though^ 
they  vn  fometimes  fooad  in  the  lea\  They,  pro- 
diice  their  yoitng  hy  eggs»  and  for  this  purpote,  the 
iiemaJe  choofes  a  place  l»y  the  fide  of  a  river,  or 
fome  frelh  water  lakct  to  depofit  her  brood  in. 
She  always  pitcl^  upon  an  e>tenJive£iDdy  ihoiie» 
where  Kh^  may  dJg  a  hole  without  danger  of  de* 
te^on  from  the  ground  beio^  freih  turned  up. 
The  ihors  owaft  be  gentle  and  melving  to  the  wa- 
ter, for  the  greater  coovemence  of  her  going  and 
returning  $  and  js  conwiient  place  moft  be  found 
toear  the  edge  of  the  ftreara,  that  the  yoi^ng  may 
have  a.  (horter  ^ay  to  go.  When  all  thelie  requi* 
files  are  adjufted,  the  animal  is  feen^  cautioufly 
ftealin;  Op  oaihofe  to  depofit  her  burden.  The 
prefence  of  a  man,  a  beaft,  or  even  a  bird,  is  6i^ 
ficient  to  deter  her  at  that  time ;  and  if  flie  per* 
ceives  any  creature  looking  on,  flie  infallibly  re* 
turns.  If,  however,  nothiog  appears,  fhe  then 
goes  to  work,  fcratchipg/up  the  (and  with  her 
fbre*paws,  and  making  a  hole  pretty  deep  in  the 
fliore.  There  Qie  depofits  firom  80  to  too  eggs, 
of  the  fixe  and  form  of  a  tennis-ball,  covered 
with  a  tough  white  (kin  like  parchment.  $be 
takes  above  an  hour  to  perform  this  taA;;  and 
then,  covering  up  the  pl^  fo  artfuUy  that  it  cau 
fcarcely  be  perceived,  Oie  goes  bade  tp  return 
again  theneatt  day.  Upon  her  return,  with  the 
iame  precaution  as  before,  (he  lavs  about  the 
fame  number  of  eggs  \  and  the  day  following  alib 
a  like  number^  Thus  having  depofit^d  her  whole 
quantity,-  and  having  covered  them  cfofe  up  ip 
the  (and,  they  are  fpon  vivified  by  the'  be^t  of  the 
fun ;  and  at  the  end  of  30  days  the  young  ones 
begin  to  break  open  the  {hell;  At  this  time  th^ 
female  is  inftind^ively  taught  that  her  TQune  pnes 
want  relief '(  and  flie  goes  upon  land  to  fenitch 
away  the  Cmd  and  iet  them  free.  Her  brood  quick* 
ly  avail  themfelves  of  their  liberty ;  a  part  run 
unguided  to  the  water;  another  part  afcend  tlbe 
back  of  the  female,  and  are  carried  thither  in 
Iffeater  ia£?ty.  But  the  moment  they  arrive  at 
the  water,  a}l  uatural  connexion  is  at  ^  end; 
when  the  female  lias  introduced  her  young  to 
their  natural  element,  both  Ihe  and  the  male  be- 
come their  ij6rmtdal}le  enemies,  and  devour  as  ma- 
ny of  them  as  they  can.  The  whole  brood  fcat- 
ters  into  different  pvt^  at  the  bottom  i  by  far  the 
greate|^  qui||l)Qr  are  deftrpyed,  and  the  reft,  find 
isfety  in  tfadr  agility  or  minutenefs.  l^ut  it  is  not 
the  parents  alone  that  thus  thin  their  numbers ; 
the  eggs  of  this  animal  are  not  only  a  delicious 
feaft  to  the  lavage,  but  are  eagerly  fought  after 
by  every  beaft  and  bird  of  prey.  The  ichneu- 
mon waa  erected  into  a  deitv  among  the  ancients, 
for  its  fucceis  in  deftroying  the  eggs  of  tiiefe  mon- 
'fiers:  at  prefent  the  gallifunf^t  a  fpecivs  of  Vul- 
TUEB,  IS  their  moft  prevailing  eneiuy^  All  along 
the  banks  of  great  rivers,  for  thoiiiands  of  nules, 
the  crocodile  propagates  in  fuch  nqmbers  as  would 
ibon  over-ruirthe  earth,  were  not  the  vulture  ap* 
pointed  by  Pirovidetice  to  abridge  its  fecundity. 
Thefe  birds  are  ever .  found  in  great  numbers 
where  the  crocodile  is  moft  numerous ;  and  hi- 
ding themfelves  within  the  thick  branches  of  the 
trees  that  fhade  the  bas^.of  tbc  river,  they 


watch  the  female  in  filence,  and  permit  her  to 
lay  her  eggs  without  interruption.  Then  when 
flie  has  retired,  they  flock  all  together  upon  tho 
hidden  traaiiire,  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour 
them  in  a  much  (horter  time  thafrthey  were  de* 
pofited  Nor  are  they  lefs  diligent  in  attending 
the  female  ^hile  fhe  is  carrying  her  young  to  the 
water )  for  fuch  as  drop  by  the  way  are  fure  to 
receive  no  mercy.  Such  is  the  extniordinary  ac« 
count  given  us  by  late  travellers  of  the  propa* 
gation  of  f  his  animal ;  an  account  adopted  by  Lin- 
oxus  and  •the  moft  learned  naturalifts.  Yet  from 
the  general  analogy  of  nature,  the  crocodile's  de* 
vouving  her  own  youn^,  whf  n^ih^  gets  to  the  wa<* 
ter^  ieems  doubtnil.  This  may  be  a  ftory  raifed 
from  the  general  idea  of  this  animars  rapacioM 
cruelty;  hut  it  is  probably  not  more  divefted/of 
parental  sjfe^ion  than' other  creatures;  and  we 
are  the  more  led  to  think  fo,  from  the  peculiar 
formation  of  another  fpecies.-  (SeeN^  is*^  How 
long  the  croco<lilje  Uyes  we  are  not  certainly- 4n« 
formed :  if  we  may  |>eliev«  Anftotle,  it  ^ives  aa 
long  as  a  man.  Among  the  varioys  animals  that 
uaereproduced  to  fight  in  theamphithieatre  at  Rome* 
the  combat  of  the  crocodile  was  one.  Marcus 
Scaurus  produced  them  living  in  his  unrivalletf 
exhibitions. 

{!%,)  Lacbrta  Ganobtica,  the  openMiied 
croctidUe  of  the  Ganges^  is  fumiihed  with  a  fislfc 
belly  like  the  opolfum,  where  the  young  creep 
out  and  in,  as  their  dangers  or  neceifities  require. 
This^fpecies^  thus  fumi&ed,  cannot  be  did  to  b^ 
an  enemy  to  her  own  young,  fince  fbe  thus  gives 
them  more  than  parental  proteAion.  It  is  probable 
alfo  that  thiv  open^bellied  crocodile  is  viviparous, 
and  fofters  her  young,  that  are  prematurely  exclu- 
ded, in  Shis  fecond  womb,  until  they  come  to  pro^ 
per  maturity.  This  fpecies  w^as  not  defcHbed  by 
LinnsBUs;  but  has  b^n  infeited  in  the  Sjifiema 
Naturst  finpe  his  death.  Mr  Edwards  tells  us^ 
that  3  of  them  were  fent  from  Bengal,  abont  17479 
to  the  celebrated  Dr  MxAp.  Two  of  them  he 
preferved  in  his  colleQion,  and  prefented  the  3d 
to  the  late  ingenious  Mrs  Keninon.  Since  the 
deceafe  of  thefe  worthy  perfons,  they  became  the 
property  of  Mr  James  Lemon  of  London,  who 
gave  Mr  Edwards  one  of  them  to  prefent  to  the 
Royal  Society.  The  narrownefs  of  the  beak  is 
the  mpft  extraordinary  circumftance  in  this  cro- 
codile, which  appears  like  the  bin  of  the  goosb- 
AKDER.  It  has  fmall  (harp  teeth.  In  other  re- 
ipedtslt  has  all  the  marks  ooinmon  to  alligators 
or  crocodiles.  The  beak  was  finely  creafed  tranf- 
verfely.  The  animal,  appeared  in  the  fpirits,  all 
0]cer  of  a  yellowiih  olive  colour,  tbc  under  fide 
lighter  than  the  upper,  the  latter  having  fome 
dulky  marks  and  fpbts.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  {  and  it  is  ftrange  that  ther 
ihould  never  have  been  defcribed  before,  as  our 
India  company  haye  been  fo  long  fettled  there,  and 
the  animal:  is,  at  full  growth,  nearly,  if  not  altoge- 
ther, as  large  ai>  the  common  crocodile. 

(X3O  Lacsrta  Gecko  has  a  cylindrical  taili^ 
concave  ears,  and  a  warty  body.  It  is  the  Jniiia^ 
falamander  of  Bdntius.  *'  This  animal  is  very 
frequent  in  Cairo  (fays  Haflelquifl),  both  in  the 
houfes  and  without  them.  Its  poifon  is  very  fio- 
gular,  as  it  e^^hales  from  the  lobuli  of  the  toes. 

TJf 
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led  y/ith  £ea-{alt,  and,  paflTins  ovec  them  feveral 
timet,  leavefiihUtVery  noxioufl  poiibo  bebind.  In 
July  I75P,  I  £iw  two  women. aod  4  t^rl  in  Cairo 
atthe point  ofdqatb,  from  eating  cheefe  new  falted, 
))Ought  in  Uie  .market,  and  on  which  this  animal 
had  dropt  its  pQifon,  Once,  at  Cairo,.!  had  an  op* 
portunity  of  obferving  bow  acrid  thn  c^halationa 
of  the  toes  of  this  animal  are,  as  it  ran^joyer  the 
band  of  a  mw  who  endeavoured  to  catch  it ;  there 
immediately  rofe  little  puftules.  over  all  thofe.partt 
th^  aniiqal  bad  touched ;  the(e  Vece  red*  iaAamed» 
and  fmarted  a. little,  greatly  refembling  thofe  oc* 
caQoned  by  the  :linginff  of  nettlea.  U^emits  an  odd 
|9qnd,  efpeci^Uy  in  the  night,  from  its  throat,  not 
IMliketbatofa  frog/' 

:  (mO  L^caaTUi  I^uaka,  wr  gtumot  has  the 
tfl^  of  the  back  and  tail,  and  the  gullet,  ftroogly 
ferrated,  and  ia  fometimea  found  5  fe^  long.  It 
hM  fmall  teeth,  and  bitev  bard.  It  inhabiu  the 
rocks  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  lurks  in  cUfis 
er  hollow  trees.  It  feeds  entirely  00  tegetables ) 
and  the  fat  of  the  abdomen  affumes  the  colour  d 
that  whi^h  it  has  iaft  eaten.  It  isjlow  of  motiom 
a^d  has  a.mpft  diigufting  look;  yet  it  ts efteem- 
fda  moft  delicate  and  wholefome.foodi  noxious 
only  to  venereal  patients,  according  tp  Linnaeus. 
It  is  not  amphibiottSf  yet  <m  nec^ty  will  cqn. 
tinne  \qn$  under  water ;  »t  iwims  by  means  of  the 
tail,  kej^Hog  its  legs  clofe  to  the  body.  Guanas 
are  th^  ^upport  of  the  natives  of  the  Bahama 
iflands,  vho  go  in  their  floops  from  rock  to  rock 
tn  kufh  of  them*  They  are  taken  with  dogs 
tratned  fqr  the  purpofe ;  and  as  foqn  as  caught, 

eieir  au>uths  are  fewed  ap»  to  prevent  them  from 
ting.  Some  are  carried  alive  for  fale  to  Caroli* 
aa;  otherjp  felted  ai^d  barrelled  for  home  con? 
iiimption. 

^  (15.)  Lacj^KTA  MTIC4UBa,  thi^  brpad'4aiU4 
htifirdt  has  a  fattened  lanceolate  tail,  fomewhat 
xpinv  on  the  margin..  It  19  about  fopr  inches  and 
a  haJf  in  length*  The  head  is  difprqportionably 
large.  The  upper  furface  of  the  body  is  of  a  dni- 
ky  grey  colour,  and  belet  with  fmall  tubercles, 
which  in  fome  parti  Oiarpen  to  a  pomt.  The  co- 
lour of  the  under  furface  of  the  body  is  pale,  or 
almoft  white.  This  and  the  next  (peei^s  are  in- 
habitants of  New  South  Wales. 

(16O  LrACsaTA  ^lu&iCATA,  Xht  prickh  Ozordf 
has  a  long  rounded  tail ;  its  body,  which  is  of  a 
browniih  grey  colour*  is  covered  with  ^arp* 
pointed  fcales  and  the  whole  upper  part  marked 
with  tranfverfe  duiky  bars.  Th^  fcales  are  fur- 
niihed  with  a  prominent  line  pa  the  upper  furface, 
and  toward  the  back  part  of  the  head  ahnoft  run 
into  a  fort  of  wcaj^  fpines. 

(17.)  L/icEivTA  NfLOTiCA  has  t  long  tail 
-with  a  triangular  edge,  and  four  lines  of  Icales  on 
ihe  back.  It  is  met  with  in  Egypt  near  the  ^ile. 
The  Egyptians  fay  that  this  lii^ard  proceeds  from 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile  laid  in  theTand,but  that 
ihe  crocodile  proceeds  from  thole  laid  in  the  wa- 
ter.^ Mr  Haflelquift  deteAcd  the  fallacf  of  this 
VJCOunt.        ^ 

(z8.)  LacsaTAPAfcCSTRis  has  a  lanceolated 
tail,  and  4  toes  on  the  fore  feet ;  and  inhabits  the 
Aagnant  waters  of  Europe.  It  has  a  flow  and 
crawling.  p;ice.     Mr  Pennant'  more  than   onc^ 


note  lizards  that  had  much,  tl^  appearance  d 
this  kind:  they  were  perfedly  formed,  and  had 
not  the  leaft  veftiges  of  ftns  ;•  which  circumftance^ 
joined  to  their  being  found  in  a  dry  {^ace  remote 
from  water,  feems  to  indicate*  that  they  had  ne^ 
ver  been  inhabitants  of  that  ^mentf  aa  many  of 
our  lizards  are  in  their  firft  ftate.  At  that  peiiod 
they  have  a  fin  above  and  bdoW  their  tail ;  that 
on  the  upper  part  extends. alopg  the  bade  as  far 
as  the  head;  but  both  drop  off  as  fison  as  the  ani- 
mal takes  to  the  land,  bong  then  no  longer  of 
hny  ufe.  jMr  Ellis  has  remarked  certain  pcmiatet 
fins,  at  the  gills  of  one  very  common  in  moft  of 
our  ft^nating  waters,  and  which  ia  frequently 
vbferved  ta  take  a  bait  like  a  fifik 
,  Ci9.)J^AC£iTA  Salamanpea,  the /rff»M«^» 
has  a  ftiort  cylindrical  tail,  4  toeaon  the  fore  fect^ 
and  a  naked  porous  body.  This  animal  has  been 
faid,  even  in  tht.PhUo/.  Trtuff.  to  iiie  in  the  fife: 
but  this  is  a  miftake.  It  is  wud  in  thib  fouthem 
countries  of  Europe.  The.fbUowing  account  of 
this  fpccies  iaiextraaed  from  the  Cosot  de  la  Cc* 
pede's  Naturai  Hifiory  •/  StrpeiUs.  Whilft  the 
hardeft  bodies  cannot  refift  the  violcace  of  fire,  the 
wl>rld  "have,  endeavoured  to  make  ns  believe  that 
a  fmall  lizard  can  not  only  withfiand  the  flames, 
but  even  extingutfti  them.  As  aireeaUe  fables 
readily  gai*  belief,  every  one  has  been  eager  to 
adopt  that  of  a  fmall  animal  foi  highly  privileged, 
ki  fuperior  to  the  moft  powerful  agent  in  naturr, 
and  whioh  could  fumi(h  fo  many  objeda  of  con- 
prifnn  to  poetry,  fo  many  pretty  emblems  to 
love,  and  fo  nuny  brilliant  devices  to  valour.  The 
ancients  believed  this  property  of  the  iaiamandcr; 
wifhtng  that  its  origin  might  beas  furprifing  as  iu 
power  \  and  defirous  of  realising  the  fidions  of 
^  poptSf  pretended  that  it  owes  iU  evfteooe  to 
the  pnreft  of  elements,  which  cannot  confunie  it| 
and  they  called  it  the  iaugUtt  ^ firty  giving  it 
however  a  body  of  ice.  The  modems  have  follow. 
ed  the  ridiculous  tales  of  the  ancients  ;  and  fomc 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  think  that  the  noioft  violent 
fire  could  be  extingnilhed  by  the  Und  fidamander, 
Quacks  foki  this  fmall  lizard,  affirming,  that 
when  thrown  into  the  greateft  conflagration,  it 
would  check  its  progrefs.  It  was  neceflary  that 
philofopbers  ihould  prove  by -fads  what  reafon 
might  have  demonftrated  ;  but  it  was  not  till  af. 
ter  the  light  of  fcience  was  dif u&d  abroad,  that 
theiw»rki  gave  over  believing  in  this  wonderfu) 
propertT .  Of  the  (alamander.  This  lizard,  which 
ts  fptnid  in  (9  many  countries  of  the  ancient 
wnrid,  and  even  in  very  high  latitudes,  has  been 
very  little  notfced|  becaufe  it  is  ieWom  fecn  out 
of  its  hole,  and  becaufe  for  a  long  time  it  has  io- 
^ired  mi^b  terror*  ]B  ven  Ariftotle  fpeahs  of  it  as 
of  aotaniinal  with  which  he  was  icarcely  ac<^oaiot- 
ed.  One  of  the  largeft  of  this  fpecies,  i>refervcd 
m,  the  late  French  king's  cabinet,  is  7  mcbes  5 
lines  in  length,  from  the  end  of  the  mizzle  to  the 
nnot  of  the  tail,  which  '»^  inchea  d  lines.  The 
$cin  does  not  appear  to  be  covered  with  fcalei* 
but  it  is  furnilhed  with  a  number  of  cxcrefoencct 
like  teats»  containing  many  boles,  ieveral  oC 
which  may  be  very  plainly  diftinguiihed  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  through  which  a  -kind  of  milk 
OQzesi  that  generally .  ^oiseada  itfdf  in  fuch  l  man. 
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nr  ^  to  (bim  a  traniparent  coat  of  vyrniifa  abore 
the  ikin  of  tVis  oylparous  quadruped,  naturaHy 
dry.    The  eyes  are  placed  in  th^  upper  part  of 
llhe  head,  which  Is  a  little  flatted;  iMr  orbit 
projeds  into  the  interior  part  of  the  palate,  and 
•8  there  almofl.  furrounded  by  a  row  or  very  fmall 
teeth,  like  thofe  in  the  jaw  boneB:  tbeiie  teeth, 
eftablifli  a  near  relation  between  lizardf  a^d  fifhet  y 
many  Ijpecies  of  which  hare  alfo  feveral  teeth- 
placed  in  the  bottoni  of  the  mouth*    The  coknir 
of  this  ipsedes  is  very  c^rk :  iq>on.tbe  belly  it  haji 
a  biuifli  caft,  intehnlxed  with  pretty  large  irrcgu* 
lar  yellow  ipots,  which*  extend  over  the  whole 
body,  and  even  to  the  feet  and  eye-Ud  i  fon>e  of 
tbefe  fpots  are  befprinkled  with  fmall  black  fpeckt; 
and  thofe  which  are  upoa  the  back  often,  touch' 
without  interruption,  and  form  two  kwg  yellow, 
hands.    The  colour  muft,  howeveri  be-  various  ; 
and  fome  ialamanders  are  found  in  the  marQiy 
forefts  of  Gennany>  which  are  quite  black  above, 
and  yellow  below.    To  this  variety  we  muft  re- 
fer the  black  falamandert  found  by;  Jfiit  JLsmreoti 
in  the  Alps,  which  ^e  confi^ered  as  a.  diftind 
fpeciea*    The  ^amander  has  no  ribs;  neither 
have  froga,  to  which  is  has  a  great  refemblance 
In  the  general  form,  of  the  anterior  psMt  of  lis  bo** 
dy.    When  touched^  it  fuddenly  cover  a  'itielf : 
with  that  kind  of  coa^  of  which  we  have  4>okeQ, 
and  it  can  alfo  very  rapidly  change  its  ikin  from- 
a  ftate  of  humidltv  to  a  ftate  of  drynefs.    The 
milk  which  iflues  m>m  the  fmall  holes  in  its  fur- 
Uce  is  very  acrid  $  when  put  upon  the  toilgue« 
one  feels  as  it  were  a  kind,  of  fi:ar  at  the  part 
which  it  touched.    This  milk,  which  isconfidered 
as  an  excellent  fubftaiyce  for  taking  piT  hair,  has^ 
Ibme  refemblance  to  that  which  diftils-  from  the 
csvLAandiupHORBitJM.    When  the  ialamander 
Is  cruflied,  or -when  it  is  only„prefied>  it  exhales  a 
peculiar'  bad  fmelU    Salataanders   are  fond  of 
cold  damp  places,  thick,  (hades,  tufted  woods,. 
high  mountains,  and  the  banks  of  ftreams  that 
run  through  meadows:  tbey  fometimes  retrre  in. 
great  numbers  to  hoUow  trees,  hedgest  find  be- 
low- old  rotten  ftnmps^  and  they  pafs  the  wioter». 
jD  places  of  high  latitude,  in  a  kind  of  burrows, 
^'here  they  are  found  joined  and  twifted  together. 
The  Ialamander  being  deftitpte  of  clawjs,  having , 
only  four  toes  on  each  of  the  fpre  feet,  and  no 
advantage  of  conformation  making  up  its  deficien- 
cies, its  mamier  of  living  muit  be  very  distent 
from  that  of  other  lizards.    It  walks,  very,  flow- 
}y  ;  far  from  being  able  to  dimb  trees  with  rapi-. 
dity,  it  often  appears  to  drag  itfelf  wiith  greats 
diflicalty  along  the  furface  of  the  earth* . .  It  fel- 
dom  goes  far  m>m  its  place  of  (belter;  it  palles 
ita  life  under  the  earth,  often  at  the  .bottom  of 
old  walls  during  fummer ;  it  dreads  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  which  would  dry  it ;  and  it  is  only  when 
rain  is  about  to  fall  that  it  comes  forth  fipom  its 
aTylum,  to  bathe  itfelf,  and  to  imbib^  an  element 
to  which  It  is  analogous.    Perhaps  it  finds  then 
-mrith  greateft  facility  thofe  tnfedts  upon  which  it 
feeds.     It  lives  upon  f^ies,  beetles^  faails,  and 
earth  worms ;  when  it  reppies,  it  rc4ls  up  its  bo* 
<Syki  ieveral  folds  like  fcrpents.     It  can  remain 
fome  tioie  in  the  .water  without -danger,  and  it 
calls  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  a  greeni(h  grey  co- 
Ic^ur,    Salamanders, hav^  even  beca  kept  more 


than  iix  montiih  in  water  wiebout  food  $  eafs  dn« 
Iv  was.  taken  to  change  the  water  often.    £Wi^ 
time  a,  fahunaodet  is  plunged  kito  the  wateii^  it 
attempU  to r4ife  itsnolkrils aboVe  the  furface  aa 
if  to  feek  for  air,  which  is  a  new  proof  of  fb^ 
need  that  all  oviparous  quadrupedshave  to  breatlMf 
durinx  the  time  th^  are  not  in  9  fUte  dF  torpor. 
The  Ialamander  has  apparently  no  ears,  and  hi 
this  it  refefflbles  ferpents.    It  has  even  been  (aid 
that  it  does  not  hear,  and  on  this  account  it  hae 
gpt  the  name  ai/Mrd  hyfome  provinces  of  France^ 
This  is  very  probable,  as  it  has  never  been  heard  ^ 
to  utter  any  cry,  and  filencein  general  tsooup^' 
led  with  dcafinefs.    Having  then  perhaps  one  (enfi? 
lefii  than  other  animals,  and  being  deprived  of  Ibf 
f/iculty  of  Goonminicatii^  Its  (enlations  to  t^Uf 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  even  by  impeiied  fouiUlA^   ' 
it  muit  be  reduced  to  a  much  inferior  degree  or 
ioftmA ;  ftisthenfore  very  ftupid )  and  not  boki; 
as  has  been  reported :  it  does  not  brave  darigerr 
but  it  does  not  perceive  it;    Whatever  gcAurev 
one  makes  to  frighten  it,  it^dwaysadvanoea  with* 
out  turning  afide;  however,  as  na  aniiaal  i»  de» 
prived  of  that  (enfation  necelTafy  fortCff  ptekmb* 
tion,  it  fuddenly  comprefTes  4ts  (km  when  tot^ 
ipented,  and  fpurts  forth  upon'tho(e  who  atiaok 
it^  thsitcoarofive  aailk  which  is^ under  It.    If  beat^ 
it  begma  to  raife  its  taii ;  afterwank  it  becomeo 
motioolefa,  aa  if  Ithnned  by  a  kind  of  paratyticr ' 
fkroke^  for.  we  muft  not,  with  fbsie  naturaliftsa 
a^cribd  to'jm  animalfo  devoid  of  inltmi6li^lb  nracl^ 
art  and  canning  as  to  counterfeit  death.  >  Ivfboitf 
it  b  dt£Scult  to  kiU  it ;  bnt  when  dipped  in  'vine* 
gar,  or  furrounded  with  fait  reduced  to  powdery 
it' expires  in  coomlfions^  as  is  the  cafe  < with  leve*' 
ral  other  lizards  and  worms.    The  ancientsi  and' 
even  Pliny,  bavcafiirmed,  that  the  poifan  of  the* 
fiitamander  is  the  moft  dangesous  of  all,  and'that* 
It  might  eteo  cauiethe  deftru^tkm  oi^qi/bele  aathnt^ 
The  modems  alfo  for  a  long  tine  believed  the  ik*' 
lamander  to  be  very  poifonous ;  but  they  have  at 
length  had  recourfSe  toobliervation,  bv  which  they^ 
omght  to  have  tiegun.    The  famous  Bacon  wifhed 
datnralifts  would  endeavour  to  afoertain  the  truth 
re(^>eding  the  poifbn  of  the  fatamander.    Gefner' 
proved  by  experiment,  that  it  did  not  bite,  wbat-^ 
ever  means  were  ufed  to  irritate  it ;  and  Wurf* 
bainus'  fliowedthat  it  might -fafely  be  touched,- 
and  that  one  mi^^ht  without  danger  drink  the  wa-<i 
ter  of  thofe  vrells  which  it  mbabited.     M.  de> 
IVIaupertnis  fkudied  alfo  the  nature  of  this  licard. 
In  making  refearchea  to  difeo^er  "What  might  be 
its  pretended  polfon,  be  demonltrafed  experhnen- 
t9lly,.that  (ire  aded  upon  the  faamander  in  thcf 
fame  manner  aa  upon  all  other  •  animals.    Hef' 
remarked,  that  it  was  fcarccly  upon  tbe=  fire^r 
when  it  appeared  to  be  covered' with  the  dfops  of 
its  mitt,  whidi^  rarefiedby  the  heat,  ilTued  through ' 
aQ  the  pores  of  the  (kin,  but  in  greater  quantity' 
from  the  bead  and  dugs,  iad  that  it  immedi- 
ately  became  hard.    It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that  this 
m(ilk  is  not -fofiiclently  abundant  to  extinguilh' 
even  the  fmalleft  lire.    M.  de  Maopertuis,  in  the; 
courfe  of  his  experiments  in  vain  hritated  feveral  ^ 
falamanders;  none  of  them  ever-  opened  their' 
mouths;  he  waa obliged  to  open  them  by  force.* 
As  the  teeth  of  this  hxard  are  very  fmall,  it  was« 
very  diifi<6uit  to  find  an  attiaaLwith^  (kin  fuffi*^ 
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€icfitjy  fine  to  he  penetrated  by' thbm 
without  faccefs  to  force  them  into  the  flefh  of  a 
chiqken  ftripped  of  its  feathers^  iie  in  Tain  prefled 
them  againft  the  Ikin  3  they  were  difplaced*  but 
they  could  not^enter.  He»  however,  made  a  fala- 
inander  btte  the  thigh  of  a  chickeni  after  he  had 
taken  off  a  fmall  part  of  the  fkin.  He  made  fala- 
mandere  pewty  can^  bite  aMb  the  tongue 
and  iipa  of  a  dog»  as  ^ell  as  the  tongue  of  a  tur-' 
key ;  but  none  of  thefe  aninuts  teceived  the  leaft 
inj ury.  M.  de  Maupertub  afterwards  made  a  dog 
and  a  tUrkey  fwallow  falanianders  wholes  or  cut 
into  ptece^)  Md  yet  neither  of  them  appeared  to 
be  fenfible  of  the  leaft  uneaiinefb— Mr  Laurent! 
fince  made  experinients  with  the- fame  tiewi  he 
lorced  grey  lizards  to  fwallow  the  itftlk  proceeding 
i^m  the  falamander,  and  thej  died  very  fuddenly. 
The  milky  therefore,  of  the  falamander,  taken  in* 
temally^  mayhurt^  and  even  be.  fatal  to  certain 
animals,  efpecially  tho^e  which  acc-  fmall ;  but  it 
dloee  not  appear  to  be  hurtful  to  large  animals. 
jt  was  long  belitved  that  the  faiamander  was 
of  one  (eSL;  and  that  each  individual  bad  tbe 
power  ofi  engendenng  its  like,  as  feveral  ipedes  of 


worms.  This  is  not  the  moft  abfiird  fable  wbicb* 
has  been  imagined  with  teiped  to  the  £alamander|« 
i^ut  if  the  mi|)ifner  in  which  tbey  come  into  tbe 
^rorld  is  not  fi»' marvdlous  as  kas  been  written,  it 
is  remarkable  in  this,  that  »it  diffefs  from  that  in 
which  moft  other  lizards  are  brought  forth,  as  it 
IS  analogottS'td  that  in  which'  the  chalcide  and  the 
fepsy  as  weUae  .vipers  and  ieveral  kinds  of  fer^ 
pcnt8»  are  produced.  On  this  account  the  fala« 
maa4er  merits  the  attention  of  natnralifts  much 
morethanx^n  account  of  tkefaiUe  and  brilliant  rca 
potation  if  has  fo  long  enjoyed.  M»  de  Maupertuil 
bjiyiifg  9F^Ded  Come  (alamaoders,  found  eggs  in 
them,  and  at  the;  fame  time  fome  young  perfedly 
formi^}  the ^g». were  divided  into  two  long 
benches  like  grapes,  and  the  young  were  enclofed 
in  two  traoiparent  bags  $  they  were  equally  well 
formed  as  the  old  ones^  and  much  mdre  aAive. 
The  ialamanderf  therefore,  brings  foith  young  from 
an  egg  hatched  within  its  belly,  as  the  viper;  and- 
her  fecundity  it  very  great  s  naturalifts  have  long 
(aid  that  ihe  has  40  or  50  at  -once;  an^  M.  de 
Maupertuis  found  41. young  ones  in  the  body  of  a 
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he  tried  Tbe  Japanefe  eonfider  it  as  a  powerful  ftimutacf ^ 
and  a  very  adtive  remedy.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jedo,  a  number  of  thefe  Japanefe  lalamanders 
may  be  feen  dried«  hanging  from  tbe  ceiling  of  the 
ihops. 

40.  LhCtntk  scifi^us  has  a  cylindrical  tail 
Gamj[5reif6d  at  the  point,  and  blunt  marginatpd 
toeSi  It  is  found  in  Arabia  t^r^ea  near  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  near  the  Nile.  It  is 
moch  uied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaft  as  an 
a^brtidifiac,  but  not  by  the  Europeans.  The  fTeih 
is'grren  in  powder,  with  fome  ftimulating  vebicte; 
broth  made  Bf  the  recent  fleih  is  likewife  ufed  by 
the  Arabs,  ft  is  brought  frona  tJpper  Egypt  and 
Arabia  to  Alexandria,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Ve- 
nice ^nd  Marfeilles,  and  from  tbence  to  all  the 
apothc^ries  ihops  of  Europe. 

at.  LACtiLTA  SE^S  and  LaCSILTA  CHALCtDES, 

being  very  different  from  all  the  other  fpecies,  and 
apprdachhig  in  form  to  the  ferpent  tribe,  figures 
of  them  are  added  in  PtaU  CXCVI. 

IX*  LACtilTA  SEl-LINBATA,  the  LtOlV  LIZARD, 

is  about  Ok  hiches  long ;  the  body  of  a  gtey  colour, 
marked  ktogthwife  on  each  fide  with  3  whitiib 


lines  i  the  legs  are  iong^;  a'tad  if  lus  a  tery  long 
tail^  which  curls  up,  and  looks  fierce,  whence^ 
probably  it  ha?  received  its  Englifh  natce.  It  in-* 
habits  S.  Carolina  and  tlfe  Greater  Antilles.  It  is 
very  inoffenfive,  and  remarkably  agile  |  but  is  a 
prey  to  rapacious  birds. 

i3.*LACtRTA  steIlio  Has  a  vertictllaled  tail, 
and  dentated  fcales.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
the  want  parts  of  Afia.  It  frequents  the  ruinous 
walls  of  Natolia,  Syria,  and  Paleftine.  The  Arabs 
Call  it  hafduni.  The  Turks  kill  it,  for  they  imagine, 
that,  by  declining  the  head,  it  mimics  tnem  while 
they  fay  their  prayers. 

LACERTULf.    See  AwATOMt,  f  1  Jr. 

LACPODERY,  mountains  of  Ireland,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  Kerryi  where  it  iofns  Limcrfc  and  Cork. 

(i.)  LACHAWANNOCK,  a  mountain  in  the 
NE.  part  of  Pennfylvania. 

(a*)  Lacnawanmocr,  a  toT^fhip  of  Penn- 
fylvania, in  Luzerne  cpunty. 

LACHE',  a  river  of  Upper  Sa*ony. 

LACHELLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ci-devant 
lordih'ip  of  VercelR,  lately  in  the  K.  of  Sardinia's 


female  (alamander,aod  54  in  another.  The  young'  dominions,  noW  annexed,  whh  the  Piedmontefe, 
faUmanders  are  generally  black,  almoft  without    &c.  to- France^ 


fpots;  and  this  colour  they  preferve  fometimes 
during  their  whole  lives  in  certain  countries, 
where  they  have  been  taken  for  a  diftind  fpecies. 
Mr  Thuuberg  has  gtven^  io  tbe  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sweden,  the  defcriptioo  of  a  lizard, 
which  be  calls  \\)itjitpanefe  lizardf  and  which  ap« 
pears  not  to  differ  from  our  falamander  but  4n  the 
arrangement  of  its  colours.  This  animal  is  almoft 
black,  with  feverat  whittib  and  irregular  fpots, 
both  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  below  the 
paws }  on  the  back  there  is  a  ftrip  of  dirty  white, 
which  becomes  narrow  to  the  point  of  the  tail.  This 
whitilhftripe  is  interfpeded  with  very  fmall  fpecks, 
which  form  the  diftinguifhing  cbaradteriftic  of  our 
land  falamander.  We,  therefor^  may  eonfider 
this  Japanefe  lizard,  as  a  variety  of  our  land  fala- 
mander,  modified  a  little  by  the  climate  of  Japan. 
It  is  found  in  Niphoor  the  largeft  ifland  of  that 
empire^  ii^habiUpi  ffiountaxni  and  rocky  places. 


L ACHEN,  a  town  of  Switxeriind,  in  the  canton 
of  Schweit2,  S.  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  8  miles 
W.  of  Utznach.  Near  it  are  fome  mineral  waters, 
cryftals,  aud  petrifactions. 

LACHES.  If./,  (from  }aj[cher^  Fr.  i.  e.  Tojlackr; 
f^iafibty  idiv;]  in  the  Englifh  law,  fignifies  (lackDefs 
or  negligence,  as  it  appears,  in  Littleton,  where 
hebes  of  entry  is  a  negleft  of  the  heir  to  enter.  It 
feems  to  be  an  old  EAglifii  itrord  for  lack. 

LACHESIS,  in  mythology,  |from  x«x*«»»  to  mta- 
fure  out  by  lot*]  one  of  the  Fates,  She  prefided 
over  futurity,  and  was  reprefented  as  fpinning  the 
thread  of  life;  or,  according  to  others,  holding 
the  fpindle.  She  is  painted  covered  with  a  ^r** 
ment  variegated  with  ftars,  and  holding  fpindles 
in  her  hand. 

LACHISH,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  S.  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Eufebius  and  St  Jerome  tell 
US|  that  in  their  time  there  was  a  village  called 

.  Lacbijk, 
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jttfd^b  7  nUm  S»€f  EleutberopoKir  6eimacherib 
befieged  Lachtihy  biit  did  not  take  it.  From 
thence  be  fent  RaMiakeb  agaiolt  Jerufalem.  Here 
king  Amaziah  was  flain  by.  bit  rebel  fubjeds. 

3lACHN£A»  in  botany»  a. genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to.  the  oftandria  clafs  of 
pjaota;  and  in  the  natural  method*  to  the  3xft 
order,  Fifrgml^.  There  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla 
is  quadrind,  with  the  Umb  unequal  i  there  is  one 
feed,  a  little  refembliag  a  berry. 

LACHOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia* 

(I.)  *  LACHRYMAL.  4ulj\  [Uubnmal,  French.] 

Qeo^^ng  tears.— It  is  of  an  exqufOte  fenfe,  that. 

Upon  asy  touch*  the  tears  might  be  iqueezed  froqa 

the  kutrymal  glands,  to  wafh  and  clean  it.  C6eyni* 

•  {%•)  Lachrymal*)  in  anatomy,  is  an  appella- 

Lachxtmalis*  5  ^lon  given  to  feveral  parti 
of  the  eye.    See  Anatoisy,  £  569. 

•  LACHRYMARY.  adj.  [iacArymh  Latin.] 
Containhtg  tears^— How  many  dreues  are  there 
for  each  particular  deity  f  what  a  variety  of  fhape^ 
in  the  ancient  urns,  hunps,  and  hehryman  ve&. 
fels!  Mdifin. 

«  LACHEYMATIOK.  «./.  [from  lacbryma^ 
Lat.]    The  ad  jof  weeping,  or  ihedding  te^rs. 

(i.)  *  LACHRXMATORY. »./.  lUubrimaioirty 
Fr.]  A  Tetfel  in, which  teara  a|T  gathered  to  tiie 
liofKnir  of  the /iea4» 

(aO  7b€  LACHRYKATQxy,  in  ^ntiqyity,  was 
a  Te&l  wherein  the  tears  ^f  a  depeared  person's 
friends  were  preferveci  along  3inih  the  afhes  and 
itm.  Ther  ijreiv  fmall  glafs  or  earthen  bottles, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  phi^  At  the  Ronun  fu- 
nerals, the  friends  of  the  decealed,  or  the  fr^fi- 
C^  woi;nen  hired  for  that  porpofe,  ufed  tp  fill 
them  with  thjBJr .tears,  and  depofit  thepn  veiy  care-* 
fiiUy  with  the  aihes*  in  teftin^ony  of  their  lorrow, 
imagining  the  manes  of  the  depeafed  were  thereby 
greatly  comforted-  Manv  fpccimens  of  them 'are. 
preferred  in  the  cabini^s  of  the  ourious,  particu- 
l^rly  in  the  Britilh  Mufcum. . 

LACHSA,'or  liAHsj  AR,  a  prov.  of  Arabia  Felix* 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Arabia  Deferta,  E.  by  the 
f^rflan  Gi|lf,  8.  bv  Oman*  and  W.  by  Nedsjed*  its 
camels  and  aflfes  a^  much  valued,  aqd  fome  thoui> 
lands  anwully  fok!  into  Syria.  It  has  alfo  s  pearl 
fifherya^  fome  foreign  trade.  It  is. chief] y  in- 
^abited  by  t*he  Bedouins.    Sec  BiDo  u  1  v  s. 

LAj[!^ATE*  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into 
the  Allier,  4  miles  £.  of  ZelU 

L4-PHWA*  a  town  of  Lithuania*  in  Brzelk. 

LACINIA,  a  fumame  of  Juno. 

^  LACINIATED.  «<^;  [from  laclmat  Latin.] 
Adorned  with  fringes  anfi  borders. 

LACIKIUAf  9  in  ancient  geography*  a  noble  pro- 
niontory  pf  the  Bruttii,  in  Italy,  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Sinus  Tarentious  and  the  Adriatic;  all  to 
the  S.  of  it  being  deemed  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  was 
famous  for  a  rif:h  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  with 
a  pillar  of  folid  gpld  ftandinp;  in  it ;  which  Han- 
nibal intending  to  carry  ofi^  was,  according  to 
Cicero,  dij&iaded  fay  a.  dream.  It  is  now  calle^ 
Cap9  dtlU  C$ionnff  .nrom  the  columns  of  Juno's 
lemple  ftiU  ftan/ding  on  the  N£,  coaft  of  Calabria 
yitnu 

(i.^  LACISA*  ).  or  Laxixe,  a  ftrong*  rich*  and 

(i.)  L^ClZE,  5  populous  town  and  fort  of 
Maritime  Auftria,  on  the  £•  fide  ^f  Lake  Gar- 

Vov,  X«.  Pa^t  ^. 


C  sfii.  ) 


h  A   0 


da  I  one  of  the  .frontier  towns  mentMoed  in  the* 
treaty  of  Cfimpo  Formio. 

(1.)  Lacizr,  or  Lla^isi,  ^populous  and  fer«. 
tUe,  though  hilly  diftri^  of  Maritime  Austria,  ex* 
tending  W.  from  Verona  to  Lake  Garda*  ^ivli:on.- 
tainine  5  parishes  in  its  .vicarage. 

(  J. )  •  t  ACK-  «./•  {from  the  verb  J  |.  Want ; 
need;  fai]uie.<r-In  the  faipture  there  neither 
wanteth  any  thing*  the  Ifffii  whereof  nught  deprive 
us  of  life.  Hooker^'Tw 

Many  thivt  are  not  ma4 

Have  i|ire  n(kore  lack  of  reafon.  Sbakm 

-^He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days* 
for  iapk  of  Tiduals.  Knolfcif-^ 

The  tfenchimt  blade,  Toledo  trufty* 

por  want  of  Bghting  was  grown  xuftyi 

And  eat  Into  itielf,  for  kuk 

Of  fomebody  to  hew  and  hacJc.  Hudihras* 

%.  Lack,  whether  noun  or  verb,  is  now  almoft  ob* 
(olete. 

{a.)  Lacic,  in  geography*  a  town  of  Auftria, 
capital  of  Camiol%  called  ajfo  W/cJifoff*j  Lach  It 
has  a  linen  manufaAure,  and  a  great  trade  in  iipn^ 
(|eel,  quickfilvei*  and  com^ 
'  (5.)  Lack,  a  townfhip  6f  Penniylvania*  la 
MifRin  county* 

(4.)  ^Lack  of  Rupees,  if  .100,000  rupees; 
whiphfuppofing  Xhtmjcca^^  or  ftandard*  at  as.  6d. 
each,  amount  to  11*500!.  Sterling. 

(z.)  *  To  Lack.  v.  a.  \lacck»it  to leflen,  Putch.1 
To  want ;  to  need ;  to  be  without^ — Eyery  good 
and  holy  defire,  though  it  lack  the  foryn»  hath 
notwithftan^jng  in  itielf  the  hibftance,  and  with 
him  the  force  of  prayer  who  regardeth  the  very 
moaningS)  groans,  and  fighs  of  the  heart.  Hook* 
-^  fand  wherein  thou  fhalt  eat  bread  without 
ilcarcencfs;  thou  (halt  not  lack  ^ny  thing  in  it. 
Deut.  viii.  9.— 

Dqe  day  yr^  hope  thou  (halt  ^ring  back* 

pear  Bolingbroke,  the  juitice  that  we  lack. 

Damci, 
Intreat  they  miay;  authoilty  they /a^i.  Daniel^ 

(4.)  *  To  LAcyc.  V.  «•  |.  To  be  in  want. — The 
lions  do  (ack  and  fuffer  hunger.  Common  Prajfer. 
i.  To  be  wanting.— Peradventure  they  fhall  iack 
five  of  the  fifty  righteous ;  wilt  thou  deftroy  all 
the  city  for  lack  of  five  ?  Genefis  viii.  sS. — Tnere 
was  nothing  If^cking  to  them :  David  recovered  all, 
t  Sam.  XXK.  I9.'-That  which  was  lacking  on  your 
part^  they  have  fqpplied.  t  Cor.  xvi.  17. 

LACK  AH,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Donegal. 

LACKARI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Irak  Agemi. 

«  LACKPRAIN.  If./.  [Jack  and  kraw.]  One 
that  wants  wit.— What  a  hckbr^n  is  this  I  Our 
plot  is  as  good  a  plot  as  ever  was  laid,  Sbak. 

(x.)  *  SLACKER*  «•/•  A  kind  of  vamiih*  which* 
|l)read  upon  a  white  fvibftapce,  exhibits  a  gold 
colour. 

'  (a.)  LacgEas*  or  LACQVB|ts,  are  vamiihes  ap- 
pUed-  upon  tin,  brafs,  and  other  petals*  to  pre- 
ferre  them,  from  tamifhing,  and  to  improve  tpeir 
colour.  The  bafis  qf  lacquers  is  a  folution  of  the 
refinous  fubftance  called Tri'^  loi  in  ipirit  of  wine. 
(See  LAcpA,  J  i.)  /The  (birit  ought  to  be  very 
much  dephlegmated,  to  dmcilYe  much  of  the  la^. 
for  this  purpofe,  fome  autbpjs  dired  dry  potalK 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fpirit.  This  alkali  attrad>s 
the  water*  with  which  it  forms  a  liquid  that  fub- 
Bjbbb  fides 


fides  dilHtidly  from  thefpirit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel,  'From  this  liquid  the  fpirit  may  be  fepa- 
rated  by  decantation.  The  fpirit  h  thus  greatly  de- 
phlegpiated,  but  becomes  impr^nated  with 'part 
of  the  alkali,'  which  depraves  its  colour,  and  com- 
municajes  a  property  to  the  lacquer  of  imbibing 
moifture  from  the  air.  Thtf<*  inconvenietices  may 
be  prevented  by  diftilHfig  the  fpirit;  or,  if  the 
artift  has  not  an  opportunity  of  performing  that 
procefs,  he  n1  ay  clean fe  the  iplrit  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  it  fome  calcined 
alum ;  the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  the  alkali 
remaining  in  the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitriolated 
tartar,  which,  not  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wm<, 
falls  to  the  bottom,  together  with  the  earth  of  the 
decompofed  alum.  To  a  pint  of  the  dephleg- 
mated  and  purified  fpirit,  about  3  oz.  of  powdered 
ihefl  lac  are  to  be  added ;  and  the  mixture  to  be 
■digefted  during  feme  day  with  a  moderate  heat. 
The  liquor  ought  then  to  be  poured  off,  ftrained, 
and  cleared  by  fettling.  This  clear  liqupr  is  now 
fit  to  receive  the  required  colour  from  certain  rcf- 
ifmous  colouring  fubftances,  the  principal  of  which 
are  gamboge  and  annotto ;  the  former  of  which 
'gives  a  yellow,  ahd  the  latter  aii  orange  colour. 
Ito  give  a  golden  colou'/,  two  parts  of  gamboge 
are  added  to  one  of  annotto ;  but  thefe  colouring 
fubftances  may  be  feparately  diflblved  in  the  tinc- 
ture of  lac,  and  the  colour  required  may  be  ad- 
jufted  by  mixing  the  two  foTutions  in  different 
proportions.  When  filver  leaf  or  tin  are  to  be 
lacquered,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  ma- 
terials are  rejquifite  than  when  the  lacquer  is  in- 
tended to  be  laid  on  brafs. 

*  To  Lackek.  V,  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  fmear 
over  with  lacker. — 

What  fhook  the  ftage,  and  made  the  people 
ftare  ? 
Cato's  Tong  wig,  floinrer'd  gown,  and  lackered 
'    chair.  Pope* 

•  LACKEY.  J|./-  [laequah^  Fr-l  An  attending, 
fervant;  a  foot -boy. — 

A  fetlow-cotthfellor, 
*Mong  boys,  and  grooms,  and  lackeys  /     Shak. 

He's  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  fix, 
And  ori  the  ieukeyf  will  no  quarter  fix.  Dryden. 
^^Lacqueys  were  never  fo  faucy  and  pragmatical 
as  they  are  noW-a-days.  Addifon^s  Spe3* 

(lO  •  Tq  Lackey,  v.  a.  [from  the  nbun.]  Tp 
attend  fervilcly.  I  know  not  whether  Milton  baa 
ufed  this  word  very  properly. — 

This  common  body 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lacqueying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itfelf  with  motion.  SbaJ^, 

A  thoufand  liveried  angels  Ai^iejp  her> 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  fin  and  guilt.  Milt. 
(«.)  •  To  Lackby<  v.  ».  To  adl  as  a  foot-boy; 
to  pay  fervile  attendance.—; 

Oft  have  I  fervants  feen  on  horfes  ridej 
The  free  and  noble  lacquey  by  their  fide.  Sandjs, 
--rOqr  Italian  tranfiator  of  the  J&neis  is  a  foot 
poet  f  he  lackeys  by  the  fide  of  Virgil,  but  never 
mounts  behincf  him.  J^ryden. 

♦  LACKLINEN.  adj.  [/^r^attd  /m«2.]  Want- 
ing  ihirl8.-;-You  poor,  ba'fe,  rafcally,  cheating, 
lacklinen  Aiitej  away  you  mouldy  rogue,  away. 
Sficike/feare,  t 


♦  LACKLUSTRE,  iti^;  [Idei'BsiA  hj/fftJ}  UWnt- 
ing  brightriefs.—    • 

And  then  he  drew  a  dialfrom  his  pkACf 
And  looking  on  it  with  Jackiu/tr*  eye. 
Says  very  wifely,  It  is  ten  o'clock*  &ai, 

Lac  Leman.    See Xeman. 
(i.)  tACOMBE,  James,  a  French  Wftorian, 
hbrn  at  Parisin  1714.  He publifhed  fevenil  ufefol 
abridgments'of  hiftories ;  bnt  his  bcft  work  ifr  Hif' 
toire  de  Cbrijine  Rcint  de  Suede  :  rim^  \y^V 

(i.)  La  COMBE  DB  Prszb[!>  HoBomis^  brother 
to  James  (N**  i.),  was  bom  at  Paris  in  r7»5-  He 
publilhed,  x.  JDsdiortnairt  d»  Otoyemr  ^  voIb  Svo, 
1761:  a.  DiSitnnaire  de  ytrijpndetteei  3  vols 
8vo,  17631  3.  LesPett/ees  de  Pope,  a^ec/aw; 
iimo,  1766 : 4.  DSffiotinaire  de  PirfreUU et  ^ Atuc 
dttes  des  Hommes  Celehres  t  9  volf  Svo. 
LACONIA,  or>a  country  in.tlfe  S.  of  Pefo- 
LACONICA,  S  ponnefus,  faaviog  Argos  and 
Arcadia  on  the  N.  Meflcnhi  on  the  W.  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  S.  antf  the  bay  of  Argos  on  the  £. 
Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.  was  about  50  xnlle§.  It 
was  watered  by  the  Eurotas.  The  capital  was 
called  Sparta^  or  Lacedzmon  3  See  LACED^tMON, 
N®  »,  and  Sparta.  The  brevity  with  which  the 
Laconians  always  exprefled  themfelves  became 
proverbial,    SeeLACONicx. 

•  LACONICALLY,  tf^v.  [fn>rti  laeasiicik.}  Brief, 
ly;  concifeTy^AlexanderNcquartt,  a  mail  of  great 
learning,  and  defirous  to  enter  into  religton  there, 
writ  to  the  abbot  laconically.  Camden*!  Rrm, 

LACONICIS»?.  See  LaconIsm.  Laconirifm 
is  certainly  preferable,  both  in  refped  of/owd  and 
fenfe,  as  well  afs  regnlaritv  of  denration. 

*  LACONICK.  adj.  [laeonieiUf  Lat.  laetmiqwcy 
Pr.]  Short ;  brief; '  from  Ldconest  the  Spartans, 
who  uTed  few  words.-^!  grow  laconick  even  be- 
yond laconicifm ;  for  fometimes  I  retaVn  only  yes, 
or  no,  to  queftionary  or  petitionary  epiftles  of  half 
a  yard  tong.  Pope. 

LACONICUM,  a  ihort  pithy  fententious  fpcecht 
iticb  as  the  i^aced9e:monians  wer^  remarkaiUe  for. 
See  Laconia.'      •      *' 

♦  LACONISMf,  rf./i  [hetfrtifm^,  Pr.  laevrnfiitttSf 
Lat.]  A  conoife  itylp  ;  pklled  By  Pope^  Uuomafm. 
See/  LiicoNic^^^As  the  langukge  of  tifc  face  is 
univerfat,  fo  it  is  very  cotnprebei^five :  no  iaconijm 
can  readi  it*  It  is  the  (hort-band  of  the  mindt 
and  crowds  a  gre^t  deal  in  a  little  room*  Colher 
of  the  A/pea. 
'  LACOVIA,  ai  town  of  JfainU<5&|  55  miles  W. 

of  Kingfton  . 

LACQUER.    See  Lacker,  §  i,  s. 

(.ACSuR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chonlan. 

LACTANTIUS  FirMianus,  Lucnis  deelius, 
a  celebrated  author  in  tjie  beginning  of  the  4tfi 
century.  According  to  Baronnss*  be  was  an 
African;  but  others  lay,  he  was  bom  at  Fermo 
in  Ancona,  whence  he  #ls  called  FSrmiamu,  He 
ftudied  rhetoric  under  Amobius;  iind  was  al^- 
wards  a  profeflbr  of  that  fcieiice  in  Africa  and  Ni* 
^omedia,  wher^  he  was  fo  admired,  that  the  em- 
peror Conftantine  appointed  hrm  preceptor  to  his 
fon  Crifptis  Ccfar.  fiadantius  was  (0  far  from 
feeking  the  pleafures  and  riches  of  the  courts  that 
he  lived  there  in  poverty.  His  works  are  written 
!n  elegant  Latin..   The  principal  are,  u  De  in 

iixiirKI' 
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OkMu  "s.  JXt 9f0nht^  J^in  which  he tittaU of 
crec^.tioD  and  pfovtdence.  $iDn»iie  ^t/Hintioms, 
in  7  bqi^^lct.  This  li  his  prindpai  work  i  he  there 
pTo^rei^'the  tntlh  of  <^hriftuiitlT«  and  refiites  all 
the ableakNis  that  had  been  faifed  agatnft  it;  and 
he  folidly,  aad  wi0.gfeat  ilrekigthy  attacks  the  iU 
laGons  of  ^famfin.  His  ftf le  ia^piire^  eleai-,  and 
•natural,  andiiis  expreffiopa  noUe  and  elegant^  60 
Which  account  he  hat  heen  called  the  Geertoftke 
Cbrijtums.  There  is  alio  attributed  to  him  a  treatife 


)  I.    A    C 

rate  ufe  of  yenery.  Among  the  vulgar  emm,  la 
that  of  red-haired  women  being  improper  for  wet 
nurfes*  If  the  menfes  do  not  appear  during  the 
firft  months^  but  after  6  or  8  months  inckling, 
the. child  (hoald  be  weaned.  Wet  nuries  fhonld 
ieat  at  leaft  one  hearty  meal  of  animal  food  every 
day ;  with  this  a  proper  quantity  of  vegetables 
ihonld  be  mixed;  Broth  or  mitk  are  proper  for 
their  breakfafts  and  fuppers.  But  if  the.ftiength 
ihoQld  (eem  to  €ail,  a  bottle  of  ftrong  ale  or  porter 
S>e-^9r4efnficut9mm  ir  hut  fevcral  of  the  teamed  (ibould  be  allowed,  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  fpi- 
doubt  its  oemg  written  by  Ladaotitis*    The>moft  .ntous  liquors;  a  quartern  of  rum,  for  inftance» 


copiotta-'Cditioniof  hit  worka  is  thit  of  Ihuis  in 
i74*r'»-t»ls4to»  '  * 

(i^'^LACTARY.A^.t/oAmvwvLat.]  Milky; 
full  of  juiot  like  milk^Fvbm  laStary^  or  milky 
plantsi  which  have  a  white  and  iadteous  juke  dif- 
pevied  through  every  piatj  theteariie  flowers  blue 
and  yellow.  BmtcM.'^' 

(a.)  ^-LACTAtY.  A^/k  [loaarium^  Lat]  Adaiiy 
houie.-  V    !   ..^      ": 

(1.)  LAiMWriO,  or.>  among  medical  writei%« 


mav  be  allowed  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  u  e. 
a  pint  of  leach.  Even  pure  fpirits  (hould  be  given 
the  nurfe  immediately  before  ibe  gives  the  child 
the  breaft,  in  cafes  where  the  infant  is -troubled 
with  gripes  or  flatulence. 
(»0  •  Lactation.  n.f.  [iaaot  Lat.]  The  ad  or 

Jimeof  giving  fockt  . 

.     ( I.)'*  LACTEAL.  MtJ.  [from  lac,  Lat.]  Mflky  ; 

:  conveying  chyle  of  the  colour  of  milk.— As  .the 
food  paflbs,  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutrit  ve  part» 


(«.'}LAmAinON,  )  denotes    NultaiicGr  or  .is  feparated  from  the  excrementitious  by  the /or- 


^fi»>jr  :/!w^'^'l^  iwatherfs  breaft,  if  pofliUei 
ihooki  be  alk^iMl  the  ohiId»  at  keaftduridg  the 
6rft  nKMtfa ;  far  tbua  the  child  •iamore-pecolaarly 
benefited  b]['  What  it  fucks,- and  the  ^mother  is 
preiervcd'^om'-moM  real  theonveniencea  than  the 
faliely  delicate  Imagine  they  would  fufier  by  com- 
pliance herewith;  but  if -by  an  infirm  conftiHi- 
^tton,  or  other  oaoieii»'the  mother  cannot  fuckle 
her  child,  let  dry  nurfing  under  the  mother^aeye 
be  porftied.  -^hen  womens lofe  -their  appetite 
by  giving  fuek,  both  the  children  and  tbemfelves 
are  thef^y  injm«d ;  wet  nurfesare  to  be  prefer* 
red,  who,  during  tiw  time  they  give  the  breaft, 
have  father  an  -increafed  appetite,  and  digeft  move 
quickly  1  the  former  are  apt  to  wafte  away^and 
fometimea  die  confnmptive.  Thofe  nurfcs  with 
whom  ladtation  may  ror  a  while  agree*  Aiould 
wean  the  child  as  loon  as  their  appetite  lefiens, 
their  ftrength  feems  to  fait,  or  a  tendency  to  byf- 
teric  fymptoms  aremanifeft.  When  the  new-born 
child  is  to  be  brought  up  by  the  mother's  breaft,' 
apply  it  thereto  in  10  or  x«  bonrs  after  delivery ; 
thus  the  milk  is  fooner  and  more  eafily  fuppliedi 
and  there  is  lefs  hazard  of  a  fever  than  when'  the 
child  is  not  put  to  it  before  the  milk  begins  to  flow 


teal  veins ;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
blood.    Locie. 

,  (a.)  *  Lactkau  «./  The  veflel  that  conveya 
chyle.-r.The  mouths  of. the  /«5mI|\ may  permit 
aliment,  acrimonious  or  not  fufficiently  attenuated^ 
4o  enter  in  people  of  lai  conftitutions,  whereaa 
.their  iphiridera  will  ihut  againft  them  jn  fuch  aa 
■have  ftrong  fibres.  Aif^mhnot. 
[  (a-)  Laotbals*  See  A«atohy,  Zi^.  - 
..  f  \AGrrEQUS.  oi(r.  [^flff«/.  Latin.]  i.  Milky. 
'T^Tfaough  we  leave  out  the  laSeous  circle^  yet  are 
4bere  more  by  four  than  Philo  meotbns.  Br&^m. 
.a..Laaeal;  conveying  chyle. — ^The  lungs  a0e.iiiit- 
able  for  refpiration«  andthe  /a^Mtt#  veil'els  forthe 
reception  of  the  chyle.  BentJry, 

LACTERf  a  cape  of  the  iOand  of  Goos. 
.  •  LACTESCENCS.  n,f\Uaefcoy  Lat.]  Ten- 
dency to  milk,  or  milkv  colour.— This /a<?Q^£»r«r 
does  commonly  enfue>  when  wine,  beiog  impreg.- 
nated  with  gums,  or  other  Iregetable  concretions^ 
that  abcmnd  with  fulphureous  corpufcles,  feir 
water  is  fuddenly  poured  upon  the  foiutioii.  BMfk. 

do  ♦LACTESCENT,  adj.  [laatfcens.  Latin,} 
Producing  milk,  or  a  white  juice. — ^Amongfttbe 
pot-herbs  are  fome  laSefant  plants,  as  lettuce  and 


C7f  itielf.   If  the  mother  does  not  fuckle  her  child,    endive,  which  contain  a  wholefome  juice.  Arhmh^ 


her  breafts  (houki  be  fa  kept  warm  with .  flannels, 
or  a  hare  ikin,  thit  a  conftant  perfpiration  may 
be  fupported ;  which  will  prevent  much  tnconve- 
nience  from  the  milk.  The  child,  notwithftand- 
ing  alt  care  in  dry  nutfiog,  Ibmetimes  pines  if  a 
hreaft  is  not  allowed.  In  this  caie  a  wet  nurfe 
fhould  be  provided,  if 'poifible  x>ne  that  has  not 
been  long  delivered  of  a  child.  She  thould  be 
-young,  of  a  healthy  habit,  an  aAive  difpofition,  a 
mild  temper,  and  whofe  breafts  are  well  filled 
with  milk.  If  the  milk  be  good,  it  is  fweetiih  to 
the  tafte,  and  totally  free  from  faltnefs ;  to  the 
eye  it  appears  thin,  and  of  a  bluifh  caftf  That 
the  woman  hath  her  menfes,  if  otherwife  healthy, 
need  libt  be  any  objedion :  and  aa  to  the  cuftom 
•of  abftaloing  from  venery  while  (he  continues  t« 
fuckle  a  child,  it  is  fo  far  without  reafon  to  fup- 
port  it,  that  in  fa^  a  rigoroys  chaftity  ia  as  hurt- 
ful, and  often  more  pemiciousj  than  ^  immode* 


(«.)'Latbscbkt.  See  next  article,  $  u 
(».)•  LACTIFEROUS,  a^U.  [Arr  and>tf»g 
.What  conveys  or  brings  milk. — He  makeaithe 
breafts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules^.made  up  of 
4in  infinite  number  of  little  knots,  each  whneof 
hath  its  eacretory  veffel^  or  laBifiroiu  du^.  Ray. 
(a.)LACTiFBaovs  and  Lactescent  ane  ap- 
pellations  given  to  plants  abounding  with  a  milky 
Juice,  as  the  fow-thiftle  and  the  like.  It  is  ap. 
plied  toall  thofe  plants  which  abound  with  a  thick- 
coloured  juice,  without  regarding  whether^it  ia 
white  ot  not.  Moft  ladiferoos  plants  are  poifon- 
ous,eicept  thofe  with  compound  flowers,  which 
are  generally  mnocent.  Of  the  poifonous  ladef* 
cenf  plants,  the  moft  remarkable  are  fumach,  aga- 
ric, maple,  burning  thomyplant,  ca(lada»  celan- 
dine, puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the  plants  of 
the  natural  order  contorts,  as  fwallow  wcrt,  a* 
pocynum,  cynaochumv  and  .cerbera.  The  belt 
B  b  b  b  a  ihapid 


L  A  <: 

Ihaped  flowers  are  partly  noxlo'os,  H  cardlaal 
floWer ;  partly  innocent**  as  tampannla.  Amotig 
tbe  ladefcent  plants  with  compoaiid  flowers  that 
are  innocent,  may  be  mentioned  dandelion,  picrfs, 
liyoieriS)  wild  lettuce,  gum-fuccory,  hawk-weed, 
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iten^t  which  is  indigenous  in  BtiCan,  and-growi  io 
fome  places  in  confiderabfe  aliiiiidtQce,  diiSm  le- 
'ryeflmliaUy  in  its  qualities  from  the  gmen  let* 
'  tuce. .  Although  it  has  not  been  introduced  into 


baftard  hawk>weed,  hypocbsris,  goat's  beard,    anyof  the  modemphannafopflBtas*  yet  it  hasof 
tnd  moft  fpecies  of  lettuce :  we  fay  moft  fpeci^0»  «iate  been  highly  estolled  for  ioiDe  purpofesin  ne- 


^becaufe  the  prickly  fpectes  of  that  genus  are  faid 
to  be  of  a  verr  virulent  and  poifbnous  naturiaf ; 

*  though  Mr  Lightfoot  denies  this,  and  afRrms  tkiat 

•  they  are  a  fafe  and  gentle  opiate,  and  that  afynip 
,  made  from  the  leaves  and  iUlks  is  much  prefor- 
.ableto  the  common  diacodium. 

'     LACTUCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  potyga- 
mia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
ciafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  racking 
under  the  49th  order,  CoM^f^r.    The  receptttcle 
is  naked ;  the  calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with 
a  membranaceous  margin ;  the  pappus  is  Ump)^, 
ftif^ted,  or  (talked.     There  are  feveral  ipecies, 
moft  of  which  are  of  no  ufe,  and  never  cultivated 
but  in  botanic  gardens  for,  variety.    Thofe  coot- 
iVoaly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  for  ufe, 
are,  x.Thc^  common  or  garden  lettuce.    %*  Cab- 
bage lettuce.    3.  Silcfia  lettuce.    4.  Dutch  brown 
lettuce.    5.  Aleppo  lettuce.    6.  Imperill  lettuce. 
7.  Onen  capuchin  lettuce.    S^  Verfailles  or  up- 
right white  Cos  lettuce.    9«  Black  Cos*^  •  zo.  Red 
Cos.    II.  Red  capuchin  lettuce.    la.  Roman  let- 
tuce,   ij.  PHnce  lettuce.    14*  Royal  lettuce.  X5. 
Egyptian  Cos  lettuce.^^The  diit  fort  is  very  com- 
mon i»  gardensf  and  Is  fown  for  cutting  .very 
ydUhg,  to  mix  with  other  falads  in  fpriag.^'  The 
ftd  is  the  fame^  only  improved  by  culture.*    it 
-  may  be  fown  in  all  ieafons,  but  in  the  hot  mouths 
requires  ftady  borders.     To  have  it  in  contiaua- 
tfon,  the  iirft  crop  ihould  be  fown  in  Feb.  in  an 
open  iituation ;  the  others  at  three  weeks  diftance; 
the  later  ones  under  covert,  but  not  under  the 
drippings  of  trees.    The  Sileiia,  imperial,  royal, 
black,  white,  and  upright  Cos  lettuces,  may  be 
firft  fown  in  the  end  of  Feb*  or  begipning  of  March, 
on  a  warm  light  foil*  luid  in  an  open  fituation ; 
when  they  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  to  15 
inches  diltanee  every  way,  they  will  then  requise 
no  farther  care  than  to  be  kept  dear  of  weeds. 
The  black  Cos,  as  it  grows  large,  ihould  haveit;^ 
leaves  tied  together  to  whiten  the  inner  part.  Suc- 
ceeding 4}rops  of  thefe  ihould  be  fown  in  Aprtli 
May,  and  Jtme';^  atid  toward  the  end  of  Auguft, 
for^a  winter  Cropi  to  be  preferved  under  glafles, 
or  in  a  bed  arched  with  hoops " and  <:overed  witb 
mats.   The  moft  valuabhs  ofnil  the  Engliih  lettu- 
')ce8  are  the  white  Cos  or  the  Verfailles,  the  Silefia, 
and.  the  black  Cos.    The  brown  Dutch  and  the 
green  capuchin  are  very  hardy ^  and  may  be  fown 
late  under  walls^  where  they  will  ftand.tbe  winter^ 
and  be  valuable  when  no  others  are  to  be  had. 
The  red  capuchin^  Roman,  and  prince  lettuces, 
are  very  early,  and  are  fown  for  variety ;  as  are 
alfo  the  Aleppo  ones  for  their  beauty.'    The  feve- 
tal  forts  of  garden  lettuces  are  very  wholefome, 
4mollient«  cooling  falads,  eafy.of  digeftioo,  and 
Ibmewhat  la^iative.     Moft  writers  fuppoie  that 
they  have  a  narcotic  quality;  and  indeed  hi  many 
cafes  they  contribute  to  procure  reft,  by  abating 
iieatr  and  relaxing  the  fibres.    The  feeds  are  in 
%  Bumber  of  the  4  teller  cold  fed^ 


didne..   It  fmell8-<lhroDgly  of  opium,  and  idem< 

•  bies  it  in. fome  of  its  efTi^s^  and  its  narcotic  po\;- 
ec,  like  that  of  the  poppy«  refides  in  its  milky 

.  juiee« .  An  extrad  froof  the  exprefled  iuice  is  re- 
'Commended  in  foiall  dofes  in  dropfy.  In  drop6e$ 
. of  km'it  ftaoding,  proceeding  from  vifceral  obtiufr 

tions,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  «f  -h^f  an 
.oUnce  a-day.  It  iaiaid  toagree  with  the  ftomacb, 

to  quench  thtrft,  to  he>gentlylaxativc«  poviierfully 

•  diuretic,  and  fomewhat- diaphoretic.  Fleotifitt  di- 
.  lution  is  allowed  during  ita  operation.    J}r  CpUia 

of  Vienna  aiferts,  that  out  of  44  dropfioal  patients, 
.aUbul  one  i^ere  cured  by  this  medipne* 

LACUNA,  [Latin.]  in  old  records,  a  djtcfa;  a 
.furibw  for  a  drain  1 .  a  biank  jn  a^ Wktig.  j^k^ 
.  LACUNA,  amou^  anatomifW  t^StJun  cxcre- 
tbry  canals  in  the  gchttali^s<ofSiromen. 
•  LACU;NAR,  «.  /.  tuarchiteduie,  an  arched 
roof  or  ceiling,  nlore « efpeciaily  the  planking  or 
flooring  above  porticos  oi*  piaszas. 

LACY^John,  as  Englifh  ador  and  play-writer, 
in  the  reign  of  Gharle»  IL  with  whoa  be  was  a  fa- 
•vouritej  rHe  wrotci,  i.TTbeDuoibLady:  a.  The 
-Old  Troop,  or  Monfieur  Ragou :  >  Shr  Uercuies 
Bttifboo.  •      " 

-     LACYDAS,  or7'a  Greek  philofopher»  bom  at 

LACYDES^  J  Gyrene,  who  ynL$  tbe  difcipfe 
of  Arceftlaus,  and  his  fuceeiTor  an  the  academy.  Ur 
.taught  in  a  gftrden  given  him  by  Attains  king  or 
Pergamus ;  but  that  prince  fendiog  for  him  to 
court;  he  replied,  «'  That  the  pidures  Of  kings 
Ihould  be.  viewed  at  a  diftance.^  He  imiuted  his 
mafter  in  doing  good  without  caring  to  have  it 
known.  Ue  had  a  gdofewbich  followed  bim  every 
-where  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  when  fhc 
tlied,  he  made  a  magnifieent  funeral  for  her !  He 
taught  the  fame  doariue  as  AroefiUus ;  and,  like 
fome  niodems,  faid,  that  we  ought  to  determine 
nothing,  but  always  to  fiafpend  our  opiuioa.  He 
died  A.  A.  C.  at  a. 

*  LAD.  ft,  /.  [/M/r»  Saxon»  which  commoDly 
figniftes  people,  but  fometimes,  (ayi  Mr  Zjv,  a 
-boy.]    I.  A  boy ;  a  ftriplingt  in  fiuniliar  language. 
We  were 

Two  laJsf  that  thought  there  was  no  more  be^ 
hind.   ,  ShdU. 

*-*The  poor  /aiwhowaata  knowledge,  muft  let  his 
invention  on  the  rack,  to  lay  fometj^ing  where  he 
knows  nothing.  Zoci^.*— Too  far  from  the  ancient 
forms  of  teaching  i^ral  good  gnuunarians  have 
departed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  fuch  Ia4i  as 
have  been  removed  to  other  fchools.  H^atu.  ». 
A  boy ;  a  young  mao,  in  paftoral  language  — 
For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy. 

But  pin'd  away  in  anguiih.  Spenjir. 

Tl^e  (hepberd  W, 

Whofe  offi^ing  on  the  throne  of  Judah  fat 
^   80  many  ages.  -     Miiten, 

(i.)  *  LADDER,  m.  A  [Uadre^  Saxon.]  1.  A 
frame  made  with  fteps  placed  between  twouprigbt 
pieces^^ 

Whofe 


LAO 


Wlioleceoipoft  nrottepiand  cfinried  in  tine. 
And  ^Htad  m  it  (houid  be,  thrift's  kuUer  may 

.   dimb*     '  .'  TMr. 

Some  cot  lhepipei»  aod  fonw  the  ngtoes  pby» 
And  Iboie  more  bold  motUit  kuUtn  to  the  fii!ip« 

JOdydm. 

£afr  in  wordt  thy  ftyle*  in  fcnfe  fubUme ; 
Tit  like  the  Jaddir  in  the  iMtriarcb's  dream,* 
lu  foot  on  enrtb,ite  height  Abofe  the  ikm   . 

■  •rTtCT*  • 

<^I  fiiw  i  Hage  ereded  abowt  a  foot'  and  a  half 
from  the  gronndy  capable  of  holding  four  of  the 
iohabiUnts  with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount  it. 
■  CuUivn^s  Traviis.  %•  Any  thing  by  which  one 
dimlMu^Sucb  a  one»  who  wanting  true  fufficiency 
to  raife  him,  would  nnake  a  ladder  of  any  milchiet. 

I  moft  climb  herwmdow. 

The  ladder  oiade  of  corda^  SifoJk. 

Northumberland,  thou  laddert  br  the  which 

My  conQn  Bolingbrokeaicends  my  throne.  ShaJk, 
LowUneia  is  young  ambition's  iadderf 

'WbcRto.  the  ciimb^  upward  turns  his  hot, 

Shak. 
J.  A  gradual  rife.— Endowed  with  all  tbefeaccom- 
pItihmcntSf  we  leave  him  in  t-he  fiiU  career  of  fuc- 
cefsy  mounting  faft  towards  the  top  of  the  ladder 
ecclefiafticaly  which  he  hath  a  fair  probability  to 
reach.  Swft. 

(a*)  LaoOBts,  SciLiNG»  in  the  military  art, 
are  ofed  in  fcaliag«  when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by 
lurprife.  They  are  made  fe?eral  ways :  here  we 
oiake  them  of  flat  iUves,  fo  that  thev  may  more 
about  their  pins,  and  ihut  like  a  parallel  ruler,  for 
conveniently  carrying  them:  the  French  make 
them  ofieveral  pieces,  foas  to  be  joined  together, 
and  to  be  made  of  any  neceflary  length :  fome* 
times  they  are  made  with.fingle  ropes,  knotted 
at  proper  diftances,  with  iron  hooks  at  each  end ; 
one  to  fiiften  them  upon  the  wall  above,  and 
the  other  in  the  ground;  and  fometimes  they 
are  made  with  two  ropes,  and  ftaves  between 
them,  to  keep  the  ropes  at  a  proper  diftance 
to  tread  upon.  When  they  are  i^fed  in  fca- 
ling  waUsi  they  ought  to  be  rather  too  long  than 
too  ihort,  and  to  be  given  in  charge  only  to  the 
ftouteft  of  the  detachment.  The  foldiers  fhould 
cairy  them  with  the  left  arm  pafTed  through  the 
fecond  ftep,  takipg  care  to  hold  them  upright  clofe 
to  their  Gdes,  and  very  fhort  below  to  prevent  any 
accident  in  leapiog  into  the  ditch.  The  firft  rank 
of  each  divifion,  provided  with  ladders,  ihould  fet 
out  with  the  reft  at  the  fignal,  marching  refolute- 
ly  with  their  firelocks  flung,  to  jump  into  the 
ditch ;  when  they  arrive,  they  fliould  apply  their 
ladders  againft  the  parapet,  obferving  to  place 
them  towards  the  falient  angles  rather  than  the 
middle  of  the  curtain,  becaufe  the  enemy  have  lefs 
force  there.  The  ladders  muft  be  placed  within 
a  foot  of  each  other,  without  too  much  nor  too 
little  ilope,  that  they  may  not  be  overturned  or 
broke  by  the  weight  of  the  foldiers  mounting  upon 
them.  The  ladders  being  applied,  thofe  who  have 
carried  them,  and  thofe  who  follow,  fhould  mount 
up,  and  rufli  upon  the  enemy  fword  in  band  :  if 
he  who  goes  firlt,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the 
.next  (bould  take  care  not  to  be  thrown  doWn  by 
his  coqirade;  but  immeidiately  mount  him&lf,  fo 
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at  not  to  ghe  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  pie^; 
As  the  foldiers  who  mount  firft  may  be  eafily  tum- 
bled oyer,  and  their  fall  may  caufe  the  attack  to' 
.£ul,  ^heir  te^ads  .ihould.  be  proteAed  by  the  fore 
parts  of  cuirafles;  for  if  thev  can  penetrate,  the 
mft  m9y  otfilt  foUow.  The  tttccefs  of  an  efcalade 
is  infallible,  it  they  mount  the  4  fides^at  once,  and 
ihower  a  number  of  grenades  aanengft:  the:  enemy, 
c4»ecially  when  fupported  by  fome  grenadiers  and 
picqnttSft  who  ihare  tbi  enemy's  fire.  * 
:  •^LADE.a/:  Ladti  is  the  mouth  of. n  river, 
and  is  derived,  ffom' the  Saxon  lade,  which  figni- 
fie^  a  purging  or  difcharging ;  there  bemg  a.  dif- 
chaxge  of  the  waters  into  the*  fea,  or  into  fome 
greater  river.  Gik^j  Camden. 
.  *  To  Lads.  t^4i.  preter.  laded i*  and  pnrt.  pa(^ 
live,  laded  or  laden,  [from  bladen^  Saxon.]  It  in 
now  commonly  written  load^  i.  To  loadf  to 
freight;  to  burthen.— And  theyi^^^itheif  afle» 
with  corn,  and  departed  thence,  G^nc^xltt.  n6. 
— ^The  experiment  which  ibeweth  the  vreights.of 
ieveral  bodiea  in  comparifen  with  wateiV  it  of  ufe 
in  lading  of  (hips,  and  Ihewing  what^huidhen  they 

will  bear.  Baetm^^ * 

The  velTels,  heavy  laden^  put  to  ibi .    *  " 

With  profperous  winds;  a  woman  lead0  the  wiif  . 

J>fyden. 
—Though  the  pefipatetick  dodrinedoetnolii. 
.  tisfy,  yet  it  ^s^s  eafy  to  account  for  the^difficul* 
ties  he  charges  on  it,  as  for  thofe  his  own  hypo* 
thefis  is  laden  with.  Locke.  %•  \^iladan%Xo  draw, 
Saxon.]  To  heave  out;  to  throw  out.— r.  , 
He  chides  the  fea  that  funders  htm  from  Jben* 

Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.  Sbak^ 
,  ^— They  never  let  blood ;  but  ijiy,  if  the  pot  boile 
too  faft  there  is.  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  the 
water,  but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire ;  and  fo 
they  alhty  all  heats  ^f.the  blood  by  abftinence  and 
cooling  herbs.  TWnjAf.-rrlf  there  be  fprings  in  the 
flate  marl,  there muftc.he.  help  Uilade ox. pump  it 
out.  Temple. 

(i.)LADEl!J$  part*  adj.  m  the  fea  language^ 
the  ftate  of  a  fliip  when  flie  it  charged  with  a 
weight  or  quantity  of  any  fort  of  mercbandifes,  or 
other  materials,  equal  to  her  tonni^  or  burden. 
If  the  cargo  with  which  (he  is  laden  is  extremely 
heavy,  her  burden  is  determined  by  the  weight  of 
the  goods;  and  if  light,  ihe  carries  as  much  as  (he 
can ^o<u;,  to  be  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation. 
As  a  ton  in  meafureis  generally  eftim^ited  at  looolb. 
in  weight,  a  vefTel  of  aoo  tons  otight  accordingly 
to  carry  a  weight  equal  to  400,000  lb.  when  the 
matter  of  which  \he  ca.igo  is  compofed  is  fpeeifi- 
cally  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  (he  floats^ 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  fo  heavy 
that  flie  cannot  float  high  enough  with  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  it  as  the  hold  will  contain. 

(4.)  Laden  im  bulk,  the  ftate  of  being  freight- 
ed with  a  cargo  which  is  neither  in  caiks,  boxes, 
bales,  nor  cafes,  but  lies  loofe.in  the  hold;  being 
defended  from  the  moifture  or  wet  of  the  hold* 
by  a  number  of  mats  and  a  quantity  of  dunage. 
Such  are  ufually  the  cargoes  of  com,  (alt,  or  foch 
materials. 

LACENAV^,  a  town  of  Auftria,  «m.  S.  of  Tttlo. 

(i.)  LADENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  feated  on  the  Neckar, 
on  the  £•  bank  of  the  Rhine,  6, miles  £«  of  Mao* 

hcirot 
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tictin,  ^9  4o  SB.  of  Mentz.     It  tefongi  to  tbe 
eldftor  Palatfne.    Loa.  S.  4a.  E.    Lat.  49-  ti-  K. 

()!*)  L ASTEN BURG,  a  towii  of  Ofiiabiirg. 

"»  LADING.  M./.  tfrom  lade.]  We%ht)  bull- 
then. — 

Sottie we YhadepriiEei While othtvtbiirotfafid  .QnKiescf  btrd8»  refembling  turtle-4aves,  whidi 


poled  thait  tbe^^titlior cf tbdr  noe  wit  fofiBcdof 
a  piece <if  the  roekrof  Puna*  oneof  cMrteaUeft 
iflands.  Many  things  kx>ke4  opOfrlif  (it  ai ab£> 
lotelf  necefiary  Co  dur  exlttme^  were  utterly  uo« 
teown  to  tbe«u.  tPhof  iiaitiio  «tnmala»  hot  one 


rent 
With  their  rich  fadfngi  to  the  bottom  went« 

«— The  ftorm  grdw9  higher  and  higbefy  and  tbre^t* 

."cnvthe  fitter  lofs  of  the  fhip:  -there  is  bttt  one 

iray  to  ik^e.ity  which  is,  by  tbrowfaig  tea  ridi  Ai- 

iting  oterboard.    S&uth.^t  happened  td  be  foul 

weather,  fo  that  the  marinert  caft  their  whole  /«- 

iUng  overboard  to  iave  tbenilfeWea.  -VEfirauge^^ 

Whf  fhould  he  fink  where  nothing  feeord  to 

preft? 

His  lading  Kttle;  and  his  ballaft  lefs.        Bw^. 

LADIKIBH,  a  town  of  Afiattc  "nirketytn  CH- 

taoiania,  anciently  called  I/AODicba;  60  miles  W. 

ef^Cogni. 

LADlSLAUSy  the  name  of  fevenl  kings  of  Bo- 

"UHd*     S^ePOLAMD. 

LAOIZIN,  a  town  of  Polandf  In  Braclaw. 
*LA]>t.B.'  ff./.  [JtUdkt  Saxon,  from  hiadan,; 

•  ismgik;  BrTe.]    i.  A  4arge  fpooi>|  4  vefiei  with  a 
.  long  handle,  nfed  in  throwingout  any  liqUid  from 

thevei&l  containing  it*-^ 

Some  ftirr'd  the  molten  ore  with  hdlej  great. 

Spenfir. 

.  •^When  the  materials  of  gkfs  have  been  kept  long 

in  fuiiodi  tbe  mixture  cafts  up  the  fuperfluous  (alt, 

.  which  the  workmen  take  off  with  Mk^.  BtyU.-^ 

'  A  iadU  for  our  fihrer  difli 

Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wifti.  Prior. 

d.  The  receptacles  of  a  mill  wheel,  into  which 

the  ^ter  falling  turns  it. 

*  Ladlb-full.  rt,A  Ikdk  and/ii//.]  If  a  foot- 
man  be  going  up  witn  a  dUh  of  foup»  let  the  cook 
'  with  a  ladle-full  dribble  bis^Oivery  all  the  way  up 
Aairs.  S^ivift, 

.  (i.)  LADOGA*  a  great  lake  of  the  RuiTianem- 
pire*  in  Finjand,  which  has  a  communication  with 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  by  the  Nieva ;  and  abounds 
in  filh,  particulariy  lalmon.  It  is  lao  miles  long, 
and  from  50  to  60  broad.  Lon.  33.  a9«  £.  Liat. 
60.  o.  N. 

(«0  Ladoga,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
feated  on  the  above  lake. 

(i.)  LADON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Arcadia,  falling  into  the  Alpheus.  The  meta- 
morphofis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx 
into  a  reed,  were  fabled  to  have  happened  near  its 

•  banks. 

(a.)  Ladom,  in  modem  geography,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Loiret  \  9  miles  £N£«  of 
Orleans. 

LADRONE,  or  Marian  Islands,  a  clufter  of 
t%  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  145* 
Lon.  £.  and  between  ix®  and  fli«  Lat.  N.  They 
were  firft  difCovered  by  Magellan,  who  feiled 
round  the  world  through  the  Straits  which  bear 
his  name.  He  gave  them  the  name  of  Ladrone 
Iflandst  or  the  yiands  of  Thieves f  from  the  thieviOi 

•  dtfpontion  of  the  inhaSitants.  Wh.^n  tbefe  iflands 
,  were  d[fcovered,  the  natives  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  any  other  country  bcfidestheir  own; 
and  having  no  accounts  of  their  own  origin^  fup- 


tbey  oeter  killedy  but  onl^tanmd  them^  and  taught 
tbem  to  fpcak.  Tbef^were  much  aft4Miiihed  on 
feeing  a  horfewbich  a  Spaifiih  captaiB  left  among 
tfacniy  iii  1673.  But  what  is  moft  incredible  isg 
tbat  they  were  iltterly*ttbaeqitafaited  wlifa  fire  till 
Magellan^  provoked  -  by  tbeirrepeated  thefts^  bum* 

.  edone  of  their  villam.  Wben  they  law  tbdr 
wooden  hotifes  blaamg,  tbey  thenigfat  that  the  fire 
was  a  beaft  which  fed  opon.tbtf  wood ;  and  fooe 

..of  them  who  came  too  naart  being  b«nit|  tbe  reft 
ftood  at  a  diftance,  left  they  (honld  beiie?oured 
or  poifoned  by  tbe  breathings  of- that  terrible  ani* 

.  maL  The  inhabitaats  are  oliveK»loiired,  but  not 
of  fttCb  a  deep  dye  as  thofi!  of  the  fhilippinei  | 
their  ftature  is  good,  and  their  limbs  well  pro* 
portioned.  Though  their  food  confilla  entirely  of 
fifh,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  fo  fat,  that  to 
'ftrangers  they  appear  fwelled,  but  this  does  not 
fender  th^m  lefs  nimble  and  adive.  Tbey  often 
live  to  100  years  or  more,  yet  retain  the  heahh 
and  vigour  of  men  of  50.  The  men  go  ftark  na- 
ked, bat  the  women  are  covered,  lliey  are  not 
ill  looked,  and  take  great  care  of  their  beauty, 
though  their  ideas  on  that  fubjeft  are  very  difiereiit 
from  ours.  They  admire  black  teeth  and  white 
hair.  HenCe  one  of  their  principal  occupations  ii 
to  keep  their  teeth  black  by  tbe  hel|>  of  certain 
herbs,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  by  ipnnkHng  upon 
it  a  certain  water.  The  women  have  their  hair 
very  long ;  bht  the  men  generally  (have  it  clofr, 
except  a  fingle  lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head«  af- 
ter  tbe  Japanefe  manner*  Their  language  much 
refembles  that  of  the  Tagales  in  the>  Philippine 
iflands.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  having  a  foft 
and  eafy  pronunciation.  One  of  its  chief  graces 
eonfifts  in  the  facility  of  tranfpofiog  words,  and 
even  all  the  fyllables  of  one  word  \  and  thu^  fur- 
niihing  a  variety  of  double  meaiitngSt  with  which 
thefe  people  are  greatly  delighted.  Though  plon- 
ged  in  the  deepeft  ignorance,  and  deftitote  cf 
every  thing  valued  by  the  reft  of  mankind,  no  na- 
tion eter  Ihowed  more  prefumpti^n,  or  a  greater 
conceit  of  themfelves.  They  have  their  tables 
which  ferve  them  for  hiftory,  and  fome  poemB 
which  they  greatly  admire.  A  poet  is  with  them 
a  character  of  the  firft  eminence,  and  greatly  xt- 
fpedted.  As  Japan  lies  within  6  or  7  days  fail  of 
them,  fome  think  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
Ladrones  came  from  Japan.  But  from  their  greater 
refemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines, 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  came  from  the  lat- 
ter. Formerly  moft  of  the  iflands  v^ere  inhabited ; 
and  about  90  years  ago,  the  3  principal  ifian4t, 
Guam,  Tini^,  and  Rota,  are  did  to  have  con- 
tained 50,000  people ;  but  fince  that  time,  Tinian 
has  been  entirely  depopulated,  and  only  too  or 
300  Indians  left  at  Rota,  to  cultivate  rke  for  the 
ifland  of  Guam,  which  alone  is  inhabited  by  £b- 
ropeans,  and  where  the  Spaniards  have  a  go^^mor 
and  a  garrifon :  here  alfo  the  annual  Manilla  ihip 
touches  for  refreChments  in  her  pailage  frt>m  Aca- 
pulco  to  the  Philippines. 

LADVOCAT, 
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lADirOCATyJohnBaptifttaningeniousFreDch 
lexicdgtapheri  who  W98  a  profeifor  and  librariaa 
in  the  dovbonne.  He  puUiflied,  i.  DiSlonna'tH 
Ot0f^fVf^biqut  f^rtatifi  8va  undbr  the  fiAittous 
name'of  F&^iea^  ami  preteoded  it  to  be  a  tninfla^ 
tloa  ftom  the  Engtiftt  to  give  creditto  it 
iktuudreHyhriqttep&rtatif;  a  vols  Svo. 
biew  Grammar ;  *^a»  1744.  <  He  died  i&  i766< 

(!.)•  LADY.  mf.[bt4tfiUgy  Sax.]  '  r.  A  ^oman 
of  high  Task :  the  title  of  i^<^  property  befongato 
the  wivet  of  kniglitai  of  ail  degrees  abo^  them, 
and  to  the  daughters  of  earts,  and  att  of  higher 
ranks.-— I  ani  fniieh  alraid»  my  hifyt  his  mother, 
{day'd  fslfb'witii  a^fmith.  Sbaie/jf.^l  would  thy 
bufband  were  dead  %  I  would  mak^  thee  my  Atjy. 
— ^I  ycmr  fa^py  Sfar  John  ?  alas,  I  (bouhl  be  a  pi- 
tiful lady*  Sbak, — I  am  fony  my  relation  to  fo  de- 
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ferving  a  iaif^  ihould  be  any  oiecaGon  of  her  dan- 
ger and  atfi^ioo.  J^g  Cbapfas,  a.  An  itluftrious 
or  emtneot  woman.— 

Were  it  vot  better  I  that  ^  hadt 

Than  that  thou  hadft  renented  it  too  Ute  f  dgenfm 
-^Before  Homer's  time  this  great  lady  was  fcarce  * 
^eard  of .  JM)isi4.r— 

May  every  lady  an  Evadneprpve^ 

That  maH  divert  me  from  Afpafia's  love.  WklUr, 
Withicom  tbeXrojanswojildreward  mypaini^ 

And  their  pioiid  fit^4  with  theirfweqriogrtraiDs; 
'  '  Dtfdm- 

— ^Wefind  on  medals  the  reprefentations  of  Aiifil^jt 
that  ha:ve  givei^  occalioa  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  only  of  a  £sce.   Ad^Jw.     3.  4  woid  of 
compUxiatice.uibd  of  womeR.r7* 
Say,  good  Caeiar* 

That  J  fome  lady  trifles  have  refery'd,  Skakeff*- 

—I  hope  I  may  '4>eak;  of  women  withoht  offence 

to  th^  iaditu  Guardian.     4*  Miftreft,  importip|; 

power  and  dominion ;  as,  lady  of  the  manor^ 

Of  alltbeie  bounds,  even  from  this  fineto  this^ 

With  plenteoQS  rivers,  and  wide-ikirted  meadSf 

We  makethee  lad^.  '  '   S^ak.  I^kig  Uar. 

(a.)  isknr  is  denved  from  twci  Saxon  wohls 
(fee  i  lO  which  ^gnVj  lea/'^j.  The  original  ap- 
plication of  this  exprefiibn  was  to  the  miftrefs  of 
the  manor,  who  once  a  week,  or  6ftener,  diftri- 
buted  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  her  own  harndsf 
a  certain  quantity  of  bread ;  and  perhaps  it  is  from 
that  bo^ftable  cdftom,  that  to  this  day  the  ladies 
in  this  ^ingdom  alone  ferve  the  meat  at  their  own 
tables. .  ^-     •  ;  :     •  ' 

(i.}*;Lady  BBnsTRaw^ii./.  [Galium.]  It  is  a 
plant  of  thetellfltekind.  MiUfn 

(a.)  LaoT  BBoaTRAW.Sce  Galium;  N^  *.  * 

*  Lady-bird.  >  Lanv-VLY.  «./  (A  fmall  red 

♦  JLaoy-cow.  5  InfeA  vaginopennous.]' 
.Vlyt-Mjhifvi^  north,  fouth,  or  eaft  or  weft. 

Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  heft.  Oay. 
This  ladf^M  1  ^\^  f>^">  ®^  ^^^  S^^*» 

Whoft  (potaedrbacji  migl^  fcarkt  red  Icrrpafs. 

Gay. 

(f .)  ♦LAOy*l)AY- 11./  \hufy  and  i/jy.]  The  day 
on  wili<^*libe'amHiiioiation  OT  the  bJeffed  virgin  is 
celebrntdli 

(a.)  'k#aDY-pAT,'  (a  term  in  Engliih  law),  the 
25th  of  Match.    ^Annunciation. 

Lady-fly.    See  Lady-bird. 

^AD Y  IsLAirb,'aorii|siid  of  Irelandi  in  Wexford. 


LADT.l8t£,  an  iflet  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  $  . 
miles  SW..by  S.  of  Irvine,  and  $  NKW.of  AyTk 
Two  pillars  are  ereded  on  it^  to-dtred  mariners.  , 

(i.)LApyRiR«,  a  parifhof  Scotiand^'in  Ber- 
wickfliire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed»' anciently 
1. 11^-  '  called  UvsiTTiitGTOuii,.  but  changed  to  Lady*" 
3 .  A'He-    kirk^  in  honour  of  the  ble0ed  virgin,  1^  K. .  James  ^; 
IV. ;  who  built  a  handfome  church  in  it,  v^hich  he 
dedicated  to  her.    In  thi(t  church- the  fuppleraeo- 
tal  tmaty  to  that  of  Chateau  (iafnbrefis.  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Bnglilh  and  Seota  commif- 
fioners.    It  n  a^  miles  long  and  one  broad.    The 
fo|l  i&  fertile  and  produces  good  crops,  hufbandry 
bemg  much  improved.  Hie  population,  in  X79a»  - 
was  600,  and  had  increafed  204  fince  1755.    The  ^ 
avitoige  mimber  of  horfes  generally  in  the  parifli 
is  80 ;  of  black  p^tle  a3o,  and  of  iheep  from  1500  . 


to  2500* 

(a.)  Ladyk^RIC,  a  parish  of  Orkney,  in  the  IQe 
of  Sanday, extending  ^bout  8  fquare  miles.  Tbcf? 
population  ill  179a  was  about  8031  and  had  in- 
creafed 53  finoe  17SS. 

•  *  Lady-^ii^B'  ad^.  [ladj  and  like,'\   Soft  %  ddi«  • 
pate;  el^ant.--^  . 

ijer  tender  cOnftitution  did  declare. 

Too  ladjhMie  a  long  fatigue  to  bcar«         JOryd. 

(i.)  fL'ApY-MAHTLE.»./  [AlchemilU.]  Aplant. 
JUiller.  ■'■ 

(a.)'LaDY-MANTLB.    See  Alcheiulla.  . 

LadV's  Bower.    See  Clematis. 

Lady's  Comb.    See  Scandix. 

Lady's  Cushion.    See  Sax  i  frag  a. 

Lady's  FiNQBR.    See  Anthyllis. 

♦LADYSrilP.  «./.  [from  ladj.]  The  title  of  4 
ladyw-~ 

Madam,herendsyour  ladjjbip  thisring.  Shak^ 
If  they  be  nothing  but  nvere  ftatefmen,^ 

Your  kuhjhip  ihail  ob(isrve  their  gravity, 

Fitting  their  perfons.  .    Btn  Jonfim* 

I  the  wronged  pen  tp  pleafe. 

Make  it  my  humble  thanks  exprefs 

UntQ  your  ladjfijip  \d  thefe.  Walkr* 

'Tis  Galla ;  let  her  ladvfl^  but  peep.  Dryd* 

Lady's  Island*  an  ifland  of  the  United  States^ 
between  Port  Royal  Ifland  and  St  Helena.  Lon. 
80. 4a*  W.    Lat.  ^s.  30.  N. 

Lady^sSbal.    SeeTAMus. 

(1.).* Lady's  SLifFtR.  &/  ICalceolus.]  A 
plant.  Miller, 

*  (2.)Lady^8  Sli??br.    See  Cypripedium. 
(i.)  *  Ladv's.Smock4  II.  /.  [Cardamine.]    A 

plant.  JUiAlrr.— 

Wb«&  daiiies  pied^  aa4  violets  blue, 
'    And  ladyi'fmocktf  all  fitver  white^    • 

I>Q  paipt  the  meadows  much  bedight.  Shake/p^ 
f— See  here  a  boy  gathef  iog  lilies  and  ladffmockj^ 
and  there  a  girLcropping  culverkeys  and  cowflips^ 
all'tomakebarUnds.  Walton* j  4ngler, 

(a.) LadY^a  Smock.    SeeCARDAMiNB. 
-  LApr*s*TRE8S£s.    SceOpHRMs,  N°6i 

tJ^L^OSi'  Caius,  fumam^d  Sepicas,  i.  e.  tho 
Wife^  a  Romab  conful  and  orator,  who  diftin-. 
guiflied  himfelf  in  Spain  ia  the  war  againft  ViriaT 
Rhus. .  He  ia  highly  prai&d  by  Cicero,,  who  gives 
an  admirable  defcription  of  the  intimate  friendfliip 
which  fubfifted  between  Laelius  and  Sdpio  Afri« 
canus  the  Younger.    His  eioquencei  his  modefty. 
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and  hU  abilitSeSy  acquired  him  a  ^at  nphtation; 
and  be  i^iaid  to  have  affifted  Terence  in  bU  come^ 
dies.-  He  died  about  ia6  B.  C. 

LJENAt  io  antiquity»  a  gowrn  worn  by  the  Ro- 
inan  augur 8>  and- peoiliar  to  their  dflice.  In  this- 
gown  they  corered  their  beads  when  they  made 
their  obfervationt  on  btnU»  &C*.    SeeAuGt;a.. 

LJBMEUS,  a  river  of  ancient  Crete, 

LA£R«  Peter  Van.    See  Bamboccio.  ' 

LABRN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dtp.  of 
Efcaut;  jjmlefl  N»  of  Ghent 

(u)  LA£RT£S»  in  fabulous  hiftory»  king  of 
I(t&aca»  the  fon  of  Arcefius  and  Chalconnedufay  and 
father  of  Ulyfles.  Apollodorus  fays  he  was  one 
of  the  Aroonauts* 

{%,)  LAiERT£j9,  or  Laerta*  a  city  of  Ci]icia»  Ibe 
l)tirth-pi^«  of  Diogenes  the  biographer. 
'    LABRTIUS,  DioqENES.  SeeDiocBNEs^N^j. 

XASRWOL0EV  a  town  of  Germany,  in  £en- 
ihelm ;  -  a  Odiles  SSE.  of  Covorden, 

'LJBSTRYGONES,  in  fibuloos  hiftory,  the 
inoft  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  Some  fi^>pofe 
jthcm-to  be  the  fame  as  Ihe  people  of  Leontiom, 
and  to  have  been  neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.- 
^ey  fed  on  biinuul  flefli :  arid  when  Ulyifescame 
oA  tMir  coaits,  thev  funk  his  fliips  and  devoured 
his  companions.  They  were  of  a.  ^gantic  ftature, 
according  to  Homer^s  defcription.  A  colony  of 
^hem,  as  fome  fiippofe^  pafled  over  oito  luly 
yrith  Lamus  -at  their  hdad»  where  thev  built  the 
i^own  of  Formix,  whence  the  epithet  of  L^rygo^ 
niais  often  VkA  tor  ih9i  oi  Formiana. 
'  LAET9  John  DBy  a  writ^  in  the  jtyth  century, 
born  at  Antvirerp.  He  was  diredof  of  the  Weft 
India  company,  and  acquired  great  ikill  in  lan- 
guages, hiftory^  and  geoeraphy.  He  wrote,  i. 
A  defcription  of  the  Ban  Indies,  in  French  $  a. 
NovM  Orbis  ;  l.eyd.  163 1,  foK  3.  J)e  Hi^anU  re- 
jj^w  et  Opikus:  4*  RtJ^iica  Belgarum:  5.  OaiUa: 
6.  Turcici  imperii  Status:  7. Perj^d  imperii  Status : 
knd  other  works.    He  died  in  X749* 

LAETIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy* 
nta  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  ciafs  of 

Slants;  and  in  the  natural  method,  to' the  doubt- 
il  order.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous,  or  none; 
the  calyx  is  pentaphyllous;  the  frnit  unilocular 
and  trigonal ;  the  fttxls  have  a  pulpy  anUus  or 
obat.;  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of 
America.  ': 

La^tia  apetala,  the  gum  wood,  Dr  Wright 
informs,  is  very :  c6mmoa  in  th^  woodlahds  aQid 
copfes  of  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  a  conBderable 
height  and  thickneis.  The  trunks  are  finodkh  and 
white;  the  leanres  are  three  inches  k>ng,  a  llUle 
lerrited,  and  fomewhat  bairy.  The  ftamina  are 
yellow,  without  petals:. the* fruit  isasiai^asa 

glum ;  and  when'Tipe,  op^  and  Hinjmp  a  natt« 
er  of  fmall  feeds  in  a  reddtfh  pulp.  Bdbeao^t^ 
trunk  or  branches,  fu^nded  in 'tb^v beat  bf  fbe 
fun,  dtCchargQ  a  clear  fiurp^tine  or  balfafn,  wbich 
concretes  into  a  white  refin,  and'wbidh  ftems  to 
be  the  fame  as  gum  •(andaracb.  Pomvce  is  th^ 
made^oFtti  and^our  aotkor  is  of  ]Opioion,,that  i( 
might  be' ufefilt  in  medicine,  like  ^tbei'^umscf 
the  fame' naturer      '        •  '  ..  .: 

LAEUANGER,.a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
eefeof  Droh^hamjLfirqmi^bcnceitiscCftatot  46' m. 
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UEVINUS  ToaasiTTiiios,  called  Ob  ¥«« 
DBR  Rekin,  or  ToftRBNTiiff,  anativeof  Gbent, 
bred  at  the  univerfity  of  Ixw vain.  He  irflcrwards 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  he  obteiBed  the 
friendihip  of  the  moft  illufbiofis  perlboages  of  bis 
time.  On  his  return  to -the  Low^  Countries,  be 
was  made  canon  of  Liege,  and  ricar-meral  to 
Emeft  de  Baviere,  bifliop  of  that  fee.  &ving  ez- 
eeuted  a  fbccefsful  embaiTy  to  Philip  II.  of  Spahi, 
he  was  rewanled  vrith  the  bifliopric  of  Antwerp; 
whence  he  was  tranllated  to  the  melropcditao 
church  of  Mechlin^  where  he  died  in  1595.  He 
founded  a  college  of  Jefnito  at  Loiivain,  to  which 
he  left  his  library,  medals,  and  curiofities.  He 
wrote  feveral  poems,  that  procnred  hkn  the  dia- 
rader  of  being,  after  Honce,  the  prince  of  the 
lyric  poets. 

L^VIUS,  a  Latin  poet*  who  is  fappoM  to 
have  lived  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  He  wrote 
a  poem  entitled,  Eratopagmof  i.  e.  Ivor  gmmes^ 
Aulus  Oellitu  quotes  two  isnet  of  it.  Apoleius 
quotes  fix  lines,  but  does  not  tell  from  what  work 
he  borrowed  them.  Lapviusaliboompofedapoera 
entitled  The  Cetttaurst  which  Fefttts  quotes  under 
the  title  of  Petranam 

LAPITAU,  a- French  Jefmt,  who  was  a  mif^ 
fionary  in  America.  He  wrote  Mmvs  der  Sauva- 
ges  Ameri€ifut$t  wmpareet  aux  Mmurt  des  fre^ 
mieri  Temps.  Paris;  1713,  a  vols  4ta  He  died 
about  1775. 

LAFVENSARI,  a  fmaU  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Finland*    Lon.  4;.  3a.  £.    LaL  59, 57.  N. 

(x.)  *  LAG.  adj\{Ung^  Saxon,  long;  hgg^ 
Swedtfb,  the  end.]  |.  Coming  behind ;  fidbog 
Ibortir^ 

I  could  be  welf  content 

To  entertain  the  lag  tan/d  of  my  life 

With  quiet  hours.         Shake^eetre^i  Bmrtf  IV. 
j-Tbe  floweft  footed,  who  come  lag^  fiipp^y  the 
Qiow  of  a  rear-ward..  Carew^i  Surve^i^ 
I  am  {oq^e  twelve  or  fourteen  oiooiiibines 

Lag  6£  a  brother.  Sbakehiaar^j^  Kiag  Lear. 

%.  Sluggifl] ;  flow ;  tardy.    It  la  out  of  ule,  but 
tetamed  tn  Scotland.-— 

Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  coiintcrmaiid. 

That  came  top  A^  to  iix  him  buried.       Skak. 
We  know  your  thofights  of  uKthat  bymen  are; 

Lag  fouls,  and  rubbifli  of  remainiogcla|r.  Dryd. 
|.  Laft ;  long  delayed*-* 

They  may,  earn  privUefna^  wear  away 
.  Thk%end^their^lewdnc<a.  Shak. 

(s.)  *  Lag.  «./  z,  The  \9mA  cSais;  the 
rump)  the  fag  end.-r:;The  left  of  your  foes,  O 
^odi^  the  (enators  of  Atbeneb  together  vrith  the 
common  lag  of  pecnie,  what  is  amift  tn  them, 
make  fiiiuble  (ipr  de&niai^.  ^^60^.  ^.  He  that 
comes  lafti  or  bangi  behind^— 
^'      The  la<t,  the  i:^  of  alt  the  race.  JDryi. 

-  What  makes  my  ram  Ae  to«f  41  the  flock? 

Pope. 

f  To  Lag.  7i!- ».  t.TolpiteritomoteOowiy. 

.    ShepaOiM,  with  fear  and  tey  wild; 

The  nurfe  wait /tfmntg  after  with  the  idhikl.  DiT^ 
'  '   The  remnant  dfhts^ayl  he  jGrfHy  |Ntft« 

Nor  found  they  Un^d  too-flow,  nor  flow'd  tpp 

feft.  Frhr* 

a.  To  ftay-behtnd ;  no<  to  cosne  uk*—  • 

ftrbind  her  far  a^ay  a  dwarf  did  l4^*     f  . 


LAG 

lffi&n4i&tJ^belilild,iiorerr   ^ 

The  way»  thou  leading.  MUtom. 

Tbe'lcnight  bimiblf  did  after  ride* 

And  to«r'd  him  if  be  Uigg*d  behipd, 

I^e  boat  agatnft  the  tide  and  wmd.  HutUSnu, 
If  he  finds  a  iairy  lag  in  ligbt». 

He4rivetthe  wretch  beforehand  laflies  into  night: 

Drydem^ 
'  ideas  came  hito  het  mind    .  . 

So  £aft,  his  lefibns  la^d  behind.  ^wift. 

LAOA* «./  in  antiquity*  denotes  Law. 

(t.)  LAOAN9.or  Laooh,  [from  kgitn^  Six.  to 
lie.]  in  fea  ^aws,  ihipwrecked  go^8»  left  on  the 
^ndy  or  aibore*'  ciamb.  Or  goods  caft  over- 
board by  feamea  in  danger  of  ifaipWrecfc.  Bailey. 

(%.)  Lagam.  .SeeDRuiD*  f  6.;  and.SroMSy 
N°  15. 

(3.)  Laoan-watir»  a  river  of  Ireland,  which 
runs  into  Belfaft  lough  at  fiel£aft. 

LAGREN*  a  town  of  Germany*  in  Feldkirch. 

LAOSMAN9  [fagammatmus^  hotno  babeiu  l^ 
gemj  or  Agmo  Ifgaiit /eu  i^gkimttSf  fuchaswecall 
now  **  good  men  of  the  jury."  The  word  is  often 
uied  in  I>omefiiay  Book,  and  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  ConfefloTy  cap.  38. 

LAGEN,    )  m  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  wine^ 

LAGfiNAf )  containing  fix  iextarii :  whence 
fome  derive  t4ie  word  fiagim.  The  lieutenant  of 
the  tower  has  the  privilege  to  take  unam  lagauan 
nnm  amte  maiwm  et  reiro^  of  all  wine  fliips  that 
come  upon  the  Thames;  and  Sir  Peter  Leicefter, 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Cbefhitv,  interprets  lagena 
vuii  <<  a  bottle  of  wine.'' 

LAGEKSTRGEMIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly^ndria 
clafs  of  plants.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  and 
curled ;  the  calyx  fexfid,  and  campanulatsd ;  there 
are  many  ftamina,  and  of  thefe  the  fix  exterior 
ones  are  thicker  than  Uie  reft,  and  longer  than  the 
petals. 

LAOGAi  a  town  of  Swedeif,  in  Upland. 

(i.)  LAGGANi  or  Luggan,  [Gael.  /.  e.  a  hol- 
low place.]  a  parifti  of  Inveme£i*(hire,  oo  miles 
long  firom  NE.  to  SW.  and  about  3  broad.  The 
Spey  runs  through  It  from  W.  to  £.  The  air  is 
moift  and  cdd,  but  healthy;  the  foil  various ;  the 
crops,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes :  The  po- 
pulation, in  X79Z,  was  151s;  decreafe  i»,  fince 
1 75 5.    The  su mber  of  flieep  were  ao,ooo. 

(2.)  I«AOAH,  Lock,  a  lake  in  the  above  pariih, 
abounding  with  charytrouts,  &c. 

*  LA/JGEK,  9.  /.  [from  Jag.]  A  loiterer ;  an 
i<Iier;  ooe  that  loiters  behind. 

LAGHI»  a  town  of  IreSaod,  in  Donegal. 

LAGIDA,  a  river  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  which 
rifesin  the  hills  on  the  SW.  fide  of  Havannah, 
and  divides  into  3  ftreams,  one  of  which  falls  into 
the  fea  on  the  £.  fide  of  it,  and  the  other  two  en- 
ter near  the  middle,  afid  run  through  it* 

(i.)  LAGKASCO,  a  town  of  France,  inthe  new 
military  prov.  of  Piedmont ;  5  m.  W.  of  Savigli- 
aoo,  and  ^4  S.  of  Turin. 

(2.)  Lag N  A  SCO,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  repiib- 
Uc,  1  z  miles  N  W.  of  Genoa. 

LAGNIEU,  a  .town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Ain  ;  %2\  miles  S.  of  Lyons. 

LAGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.«of 
Seine,  Mame,  and  late  prov«  of  the  ide  of  Prance, 
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with  A  famous  be^edi<dine  abbey.  It  is  ieated  on 
the  Mame,  15  miles  £•  of  Paris.  Lon.  s.  45.  £. 
Lat.  48.  50.  N. 

>  ( f .)  LAGO,  a  market  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Lower  Po,  and  diftri^  and  late  duchy  of 
Ferrara. 

(2.)  Lago  Liastro,  a  gulf  or  bay  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Sardinia. 

(3.)  Lago  Macgiora,  a  large  lake  of  Italy,  be* 
tween  the  bailiwics  and  the  Milanefe.  it  is 
•nearly  50  miles  long  and  4  broad ;  and  in  many- 
places  it  is  So  feet  deep.  The  bottom  is  ftony, 
and  the  water,  like  raoft  of  that  which  i flues  from 
the  Alps,  is  clear  and  of  a  greenifh  colour.  Ob 
every  fide '  it  is  furrounded  whh  hills  adorned 
with  vineyards  and  plantations  of  chefnuts,  in.- 
terfperfed  with  villas.  It  contains  feveral  iflands; 
two  of  which,  viz.  Ifolabella,  and  Ifola  jMadrc, 
called  Boromxan  iflands,  are  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  pleafure  grounds,  having'  palaces  ercnfled  on 
them,  adorned  with  painting,  Sculptures,  .&c.—« 
It  alfo  abounds  with  fi(h — trout  and  perch  efpe- 
cially. 

(4.)  Lago  ^^ero,  a  town  of  Naples,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Appenines,  near  a  lake  from  which  it  de^ 
rives  its  name. 

LAGOECIA,  in  botany.  Bastard  or  Wil* 
CuMia  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, belong, 
ing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  Thelnvo- 
lucrum  is  univerfal  and  pattial ;  the  petals  bifid; 
the  feeds  foUtary,  inferior. 

LAGOON  ISLAND,  an  ifland  ]n>the "South  iSea, 
of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lake  in  the  middle,  which 
o4tcu^ies  the  grealeit  part  of  it.  It  abounds  with 
trees.  The  natives  are  tall,  copper-coloured,  and 
have  long  black  hair.  T«heir  weapons  are  poles  or 
fpikes,  twice  as  long  as  themfeWes.  Their  habi* 
tat  ions  are  under  clumps  of  palm-trees,  which 
form  very  beautiful  groves.  This  iiland  was 
dif<H>vbred  by  Capt.  Cook  in  April  1769.  See 
Cook,  li°  III.  §  Z.  Lon.  139.  2$.  W.  Lat.  ig« 
47- S, 

LAGOPUS,  in  ornithology.  See  TEtRAO* 
N°  r. 

LAGOR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  7^  miles  S£.  of  Orthez. 

LAGOS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Algara,  with  a  caftle  near  the  fea, 
where  there  is  a  great  harbour,  and  where  the 
Engiiih  fleets  bound  to  the  Straits  ufually  take  in 
frefli  water.    Lon.  8.  5.  W.    Lat.  34.  45.  N« 

LAGULLAS,  Cape,  the  mod  fouthetly  point 
of  Africa,  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
name,  (ays  Gov.  Phillips,  in  his  Voyage  to  Botany 
Bayt  is  corrupted  from  the  original  Portuguele 
JUas  jiguihajt  i.  e,  NeeMe  CapCf  which  is  defcrip* 
tive  of  its  form. 

(i.)  LAGUNA,  or. San  OhriJiovaJ  de  Lagunat  R 
cOnfiderable  town  In  the  ifland  of  Tenerifle,  qear  a 
lake  fo  named,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  Jt  has  very 
haodfome  buildings,  and  a  fine  Iquare.  Lon.  i6« 
24.  W.    Lat.  a8.  30.  N. 

(i».)LAGV  N  A«  Andrew,  M.  D.a  Spanifli  phyfician, 
born  at  Segovia,  in  1499*  He -was  a  favourit&of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  Tefided  at  hia  coujrt.  He 
publiflied,  T.  Annotations. on  Diofcorides:  a.  Aa 
epitome  of  Galen's  Works :  and,  3.  ATreaiilc  ua 
Weights  and  Meafures.    He  died  in  i  j  6o. 
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X«A6UNES  or  VEiiicB,areinaHhescM'la^e8iQ. 
Ita]y»  on  which  Venice  is  ieated.  Tbey  communi- 
cate with  the  fea,  and  are  the  fecnrity  of  the  dtf. 
Thjcre  are  about  60  iflands  in  thenir  which  toge- 
ther make  a  biihop's  fee*  Earano  is  the  moft  coo- 
fiderable,  next  to  thofe  on  which  Venice  flands. 

LAGURUSt  in  botany»  a  genue  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants-; 
and  in  the  natural  method  to  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
inaia,  T^e  calyx  is  bivalvedy  with  a  villous  awn ; 
the  exterior  petal  of  the  corollaterminated  by  two 
Awnsy  ^with  a  third  on  its  back  retorted. 

LAGOSEIXO,  a  village  of  Italy^  in  the  ^ep.  of 
the  Me]Ia»  and  late  Brefcuno. 

LAHALL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth- 
land. 

LAHIGIAN,  otLanigien,  a  town  of  Periia, 
iff  the  province  of.  Ghilan,  on  the  Ifperudy  fituated 
00  an  eoiinence.  It  was  once  the  lAetropoIis  of 
the  province.  It  was  taken  by  Shah  Abbas  the; 
Oreat«  Soon  after*  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Shefiia, 
ihe  inhabitants  revolted*  and  eleded  one  of  the 
natives  to  be  their  king.  After  a  |bort  defences 
the  new  eled<Ml  king  was  taken  prifoner,  ana 
carried  to  Caibiny  where*  after  being  cruelly  tor- 
tured for  feveral  days,  he  was  fliot  to  death  with 

JHTOWS.  ' 

(i.)  LAHN*  a  town  of  Silelia*  in  Jauer. 

(t.S  Lahh,  or  LoHN»  a  river  of  Germany* 
«rhich  rifes  in  Siegen,  10  miles  £N£.  of  Siegen* 
and  after  paffing  Laaiiphe*  Marburg,  Gieflen* 
WetfiW*  Weilburg*Limburg,  Diet2^  NafHiu,)^c« 
falls  into  the  Rhine*  near  Lohnftein. 
t  LAHOLM,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden*  in  the 
lirov.  of  Gothland*  and  territory  of  Halland*  near 
ibe  Baltic*  ^ith  a  caftle  and  a  harbour.  Lon.  ij, 
*j.  E,    Lat.  56.  35*  N. 

XiAHORE*  a  large  town  of  Indoftan*and  capi- 
tal of  a  province  of  the  fame  name*  one  of  the 
«noft  conuderable  ifr  the  Mogul's  dominions.  It  is 
i>f  a  vaft  circumference*  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  mofqucs*  public  baths,  caravanferas*  and 
pagods.  It  was  the  teiidence  of  the  Great  Mogul  | 
but  lincc  the  removal  of  the  court*  the  fine  palace 
J8  going,  to  decay.  There  is  a  magnificent  walk, 
^r  rather  road  of  fhady  tretes*  from  this  to  Agra* 
jDpwards  of  300  miles  long.  Here  they  have  ma-* 
nufaaures  of  cotton  cloths  and  ftuffs  of  all  kinds, 
and  they  make  very  curious  carpets.  Lon.  75. 55. 
£•    Lat.  32.  40.  N. 

LAHR*  a  town  of  Germany*  in  Naflan  Saar- 
liruck,  capital  of  a  lord(bip  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Jlhino;  18  miles  SSE.  of  StraAurg. 

*  LAICAL.  /tdj\  [lai^f  Fr.  laiaut  Lat.  xa^*.] 
Belonging  to  the  laity*  or  people,  as  diftinA  froili 
4he  clergy.-— In  all  ages  the  clerical  will  flatter  as 
well  as  the  laical*  Camden. 

*  LAID.  Preterite  participle  of  Aiy.— Money 
Said  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fatherlefs  chiU 
xiren.  %  Mac.  iii.  10. — A  fcheme  which  was  writ  feme 
^ears  fince,  and  laid  by  to  be  ready  on  a  fitocca- 
£on.  Swift. 

LAIGNE*  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep.  of 
Maine,  13}  miles  S.  of  Laval. 

LAIGNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Coted'Or;  9  miles  WSW.  of  Chatillon. 

IiAIXXy*  a  towu  of  France,  jn  the  dep.  oi  the 


Loiret ;  x%  milea  E.  of Beaeugency*  and  t%  SW.  of 

Orleans. 

♦  LAIN.  Preterite  participle  of  ^^p— Mary  ieeth 
two  angels  in  white*  fitting*  the  one  atthe  bead, 
and  the  other  at  the  feet*  where  the  body  of  Je- 
fus  bad  Jain.  J^hntx.  11.  Tbe>aroel8  had  (aim 
by*  before  they  were  opened^  between  four  and 
ive  years.  Bojiie, 

LAINEZ,  James*  a  Sptoiand*  conpaakm  of 
Ignatius  Loyola*  id  general  of  tbe  JekAa,  aad  a 
otore  daring  political  charaaen  Havtag  proco- 
red  from  the  pope  Paul  IV.  the  perpetual  geaeral- 
fhip  of  the  onier*  he  got  the  following  privibges 
ratified  by  tiie  pontiff*  which  ihow  tiiat  he  was  in 
fad  the  foondcr  .of  the  worft  part  of  tfieir  inftitn- 
tion :  X.  The  right  of  making  aUfoits  of  cootrads 
(without  the  privity  of  the  community)  veftcd  in 
the  generals  and  their  delegates,  a.  That  of  giving 
authenticity  to  all  comments  and  explanalions  of 
their  confHtntions.  3.  The  power  of  makingnew, 
and  altering  the  old :  this  opened  the  door  to  their 
bloody  political  tenets,  which  are  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Loyola.  4-  That  of  having  pnfons  in- 
dependent of  the  fecular  authority*  in  whidi  they 
put  to  death  refra^ory  brethren.    Laines  died  ia 
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LAINO*  a  town  of  Naples*  m  Calabria  Citra. 

•LAIK.  «./  [/«*  laFiwidi,  figmfieta  wild 
fow*  or  a  ford^ :  the  derivation  is  eafy  in  either 
fenfe ;  from  Ifger^  Dutch.]  The  coorfe  of  a  boar* 
or  wild  beafl.—- 

Out  of  the  ground  nprofe* 

As  from  his  lairf  the  wild  beaft.  MUtat^ 

Nature*(hall  provide 

Green  grafs  and  fattening  clover  for  your  fare. 

And  moify  cavemsforyour  noOn-tide/ai>.Z)i3ri. 

*  LAIRD.  II. /.  [idajbrdj  Saxon.]  The  lord  of  a 
manor*  in  the  Scottiih  diaiea.— 

A  iaird  and  twenty  pence*  pronoo&cM  with 
noife* 

When  conftru'd*  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go. 

Cltatftland, 

LAIRESSE*  Oentd,^  an  eminent  Flemifii  painter* 
bora  at  Liege  in  1640.  He  received  his  chief  in- 
ftrndlions  from  his  father  Reniere  de  Laiiefie* 
though  he  was  alfo  a  difciple  of  Battel.  He 
firft  fettled  at  Utrecht*  where  he  ^ved  in  diftrds ; 
but  removing.to  Amfterdam*  he  fooo  rofe  to  afflu- 
ence and  reputation.  His  hiftorical  defigns  are 
difttnguifhed  by  grandeur  of  oompofitioo ;  and  the 
back-grounds  are  rich  in  archite^ore.  He  had  a 
fingular  method  of  working*  playing  on  the  violin* 
and  dancing  alternately.  He  loft  his  fight  fevrral 
years  before  nis  death*  lb  that  his  treatue  on  de- 
fign  and  colouring,  was  not  wrote  by  him*  but 
collected  from  his  obfervations  after  be  was  blind^ 
and  publifhed  after  his  death.  He  had  three  fons, 
two  of  vefaom  were  painters ;  and  three  brotbeit* 
Erneft,  James*  and  John :  Emeft  and  John  paint- 
ed animals,  and  James  was  a  flower-painter.  He 
engraved  a  good  deal  in  aquafortis:  bis  works 
confid'of  156  plates*  above  half  of  which  were  done 
with  his  own  hand.  He  wrote  an  excellent  book 
on  the  art,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifb* 
and  printed  at  London  both  in  4to  and  8vo.  ^  He 
died.at  Amfterdam*  in  i7Xi, 

LAIRG,  [Gael.  La  ri  Uigy  i.  e.  befide  the  bke.] 
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A  fiarren  paiiik  of  Scotland,  in  Sutheriaodfttret 
Teated  on^Locb-Shin ;  «4  milet  long  from  E.to  W. 
and  about Sbroad.  Notabovea»oth  partisarable; 
the  reft  confifting  of  hitti  and  heath.  But  as  it 
abounds  in  iMae^ftoney  it  might  be  impmed  by  in- 
doftry .  The  air  fa  damp*  The  popnlatiooi  in  17939 
was  X350 1  increale  fince  1755,  340. 

LAIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daogbter  of  Ti- 
mandnt  the  miftiefii  of  AlcilNades^  born  at  Hyc- 
cara  in  Scily.  -  Sbe«  fold  her  la? ours  firft  at  Co- 
linth  for  10,006  drasn,  and  the  vaft  number  of  her 
iovera  of  all  ranks  fbfficiently  prote  her  perfonal 
charms.  The  extravagant  price  of  her  embraces 
became  provertMal ; 

Ntm  cnvithommi  emtrngit  aSre  Cdrinthum, 
Demofthtnes^hlmfelfy  the  celebrated  orator,  paid 
ft  vlfit  to  iCorittth  for  her  £ike;  but  when  be  was 


) 
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He  'adds  tho  running  fprings  and  fafidtng 

And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivera  makes. 

Dryden* 
%.  Small  plaih  of  water.  3.  A  middle  colour 
betwixt  ultramarine  and  fermilioD,  yet  it  Is  ra- 
ther fweet  than  harOi*  It  is  made  of  cochineal. 
I>ryden. 

(a.)  A  Lake,<$  I,  def.  i.)  is  a  colledion  of  wa- 
ters c6ntained  in  fome  cavity  in  an  inland  place* 
of  a  large  extent,  furrounded  with  land,  and  h»* 
Ying  no  communication  with  the  ocean.  Lakes 
may  be  divided  into  four  kinds.,  i.  Such  as  nei' 
ther  receive  nor  fend  forth  rivers,  a.  Such  as 
emit  rivers,  without  receiving  any*  3.  Such  as  re- 
ceive rivers,  wt^out  emitting  any.  And,  4.  Such 
as  both  receive  and  fend  forth  rivexa.  Of  the  irft 
informed,  that  admittance  to  her  bed  would  cofi  kind,  fome  aro^-temporary  and  '6thelY  peremfiid* 
about  aooL  iter,  he  departed,  (aymg  he  would  not  Moftr  of  thofe  that  arMemporary,  owe  their  origin 
purchale  tepmumee  at  To  dear  a  price.  But  her  to  the  rain,  and  the  cavity  or  depreffion  of  the 
charms  bad  no  mfiuence  upon  Xenocrates,  whom  place  in  which  they  are  lodged:  thus,  in  India 
*  flie  vifited  herielf,  but  hadno  leafon  to  boaft  6f  there  are  feveral  fuch  lakes  made  l>y  the  iaduftry 
viAory.  Diogenes,,  however,'  though  filth  v  m  his  of  the  natives,  of  which  fome  are  a  mile,  and  fome 
chefe  and  mamiers,  enjoyed  her  tiivoors, which  Mt-  two,  in  circuit ;  thefe  are  furrounded  with  a  ftode 
con  the  leulptor  foltcited  in-vain.  She  juftly  ridi-  wall,  and  being  filled  in  the  rainy  months,  fo^^iy 
culed  the  aufterity  of  thofo  iages  who  pretended  the  inhabitants  in  dry  feafons,  who  live  at  a  great 
to  baTe^;aiBed  afopcnorityovertheh<pBiIion8,and  diftance  from  fprings  or  rivers.  There  are  alfo 
j^t  wereat  ber  door  as  often  as  others.  She  went  feveral  of  this- kind  formed  by  the  inundations  of 
intoTheflkly,toenjof  the  company  of  a  favourite   the  Kile  and  Niger;  and  in  Mufcovy,  Finland* 


called  HIppoftratus'.  But  the  Thefialian  women, 
afraid  of  her  corrupting  the  fidelky  of  their  huf- 
bandsy  afiMiiiated  her  in  the  temple  of  Veniis, 
about  A.  A.  €;  350#         

LAI80N,  a  river  of  France,  whidi  ruhs  into  the 
Diver  in  the  dep.  of  Calvados,  3  miles  £S£.  of 
Troarn. 

(i.)  LAISSE,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of 
Moot  BUinc,  and  late  duchy  of  Savoy  ;  3  teiiles  £• 
ofChaml)er^.  '^'   .  . 

•  (a.)  Laisss,  a  river  of  France,  i^l^b  rifes  nfir 
Montmelian,  in  the  dep.  of'Mbttt  BUnc,  rnils 
through  kke  Bourget,  and  fsitls  Into  the  Rhone 
near  Chaiias,  in  the  dep.  of  Here. 

LAI-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  th«  ift 
rank,  in  the  prov.  of  Chan-tong,  built  on  a  proiHioo- 
tory  ;  %%$  miles  SB.  of  Pfekiil|. 

(f .)  •  LAITY.  »*/  t*^**.]    r*  The  people,  ^s 


and  Lapland,  many  lakes  are  formed,  partly  by 
the  rains,  and  partly  by  the  yelting  of  the  ice 
andfaoW;  but  the  perennial  lakes,  which  neither 
receive  noir^emit  rfvcrs,  are  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
fubterraneous  (brings,  by  which  they  at6  conftant- 
ly  fupplied.  The  fecond  kind  or  likes,  wht(Hi 
emit  without  receiving  rivers,  is  vety  ttumerous* 
Many  rivers  flow  from  thefe  as  dut  of  ciftems  \ 
where  their  fprings  being  fituated  I6w  within  a 
hollow  place,  firft  fill  the  cavity  and  make  it  a 
lake,  which  not  being  capacious  enough  to  hold 
afl  the  water,  it  overflows  and  £omi  A  river.  Of 
this  kind  are  Lake  Wolo  A,  a<  the  head  of  the  ri- 
ver  Wolga;  lake  Ooiuk,  at  the  head  of  the  T>- 
nais ;  lake  Adac,  whence  a  fiead  water  x>f  the 
Tigris  flows;  andkke  Ozero,  or  white  lake,  in 
Mufcovy,  the  fource  of  the  Shakfha  r  and  the 
great  lake  Cbilamay,  whence  Sow  4  Vevy.laf^e  ri- 


diftingulihed  from  the  clergy .-^An  humble  clergy    vers,  which  water  the  countries  of  SFam,  P^gu, 


is  a  very  good  one,  and  an  humble  i^i/y  too,  fince 
hamility  is  a  virtue  that  equally  adorns  every  fta- 
tion  of  life.  Swift,  a.  The  ftate  of  a  lavman.-^ 
The  more  uftial  cade  of  this  deprivation  4s  a  mqre 
Uttt^,  or  want  of  holy  ordera.     jfjliflt*j  Putrergon, 

(a.)  Laitt.  See  Clbrgt.  The  lay  .part  of 
his  majefty's  fobje^s  Is  divided  into  three  diftinQ 
ftates  ;  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime. 
See  Civil,  MilitarV,  and  MaaiTiMB.     . 

LAI- VOU,  a  tovm  of  China,  m  Chan-tong. 

LAI-YANG,  9  towns  of  China,  of  the  3d  rank, 
in  the  provinces  of  Chan-tong  and  Hou-quang. 

(z.)LAIZ£,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Calvados,  which  falla  into  the  Orae,  a  m*  SW.  of 
St  Martin. 


Sec  v/«.  the  Menan,  the  Afa,  the  Caiponmo,  and 
the  Laquia,  Sbc.  Th^  3d  fpeCiea  of  lakes,  which 
receive  rivers  but  emit  noiie,  apparently  owe  their 
origin  to  thofe  rivers,  which,  ?n  their  progrefs  from 
their  fource,  felling  into  fom^  extenfiye  cavity, 
arecolle^ed  together,  and  fdrth  a  lake  of  fuch 
dimeofions  as  may  lofe  as  much  by  exhalation  as 
it  Continually  receives  from  thefe  fources :  of  this 
kind  is  that  great  lake  improperly  called  theCAs* 
riANSaA)  the  lake  AsPHALTiTSs.alfo  called  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  feveral  othrrs. 
Of  the  4th  fpecies,  which  both  receive  and  emit 
rivers,  are  reckoned  3  k4nds,as  the  quantity  they 
emit  is  greater,  equal,  or  lefs,  than  they  receive. 
If  it  be  greater,  they  muft  be  fupplied  by  fprings 


(a.)  L41ZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of   at  the  bottom ;  if  lefs,  the  ftirplus  of  the  water  is 


SaoneandLohne;  6  miles  N.  of  Macon. 

LAK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  1 8  m.  SB.  of  Caniica. 

(i.)  *LAK£.  »»/  [Arr,  Fr.  laau^  Lat.]    i.  A 
large  difilitfioD  of  iiriand  water.^ 


probably  fpent  in  exhalations ;  and  if  equal,  their 
iprings  juft  fnpply  as  much  water  as  runs  off,  and 
is  evaporated  by  the  fun.  Lakes  are  alfo  divided 
viio freJb'Water  and  JaH-*water  lakes.  Dr  Qalley 
C  c  c  c  s  is 
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k  of  opinion,  that  all  gitat  p^ennial  lakes  a^  &< 
line,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree ;  and  tba^ 
this  faltnefs  increafes  with  .time;  .  Large  lakes  to- 
iler the  moft  valuable  purpofes  in  the  northern 
regions,  the  warm  Tapo^rs  thtf  arife  from  them 
moderating  the  extreme  cold }  and  in  warmer,  clii* 
mates,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  iea,  the  exhat 
lations  raifed  from  them  by  the  fun  caufe  the  coun- 
tries that  border  upon  them  to  be  refrefhed  with 
frequent  Ihowers,  and  confequentlf  prevent. their 
l>ecoming  barren  deferts.  -    .    , 

(3.)  Lake,  or  Laqub,  a  preparation  of  different 
fubftances  into  a  kind  of  magiftery  for  the  ufe  ^3f 
painters :  one  of  the  fineft  and  firft  invented  of 
which  was  that  of  gum  lacca^  or  lacque^  from 
which  all  the  reft,  as  made,  by  the  fame  proceis, 
'are  called  )>y  the  common  name  laiques.  See 
i«ACCA,  §  X.  The  method  of  preparing  thefe 
18  ma^h.the  iame  with  that  of  the  curcuma  rpot 
or  TURMERIC  root;  the  procef<}  is  this:  Take 
a  pound  of  turmeric  root  in  fine  powder,  3  pints  of 
watery  and  an  punce  of  fait  of  tartar ;  put  all  in- 
to a  glazed;  earthen  velTely  and  let  then;  bo^l  to- 
gether over  a  clear  gentle  fire,  till  the  water  ap- 
pear^ highly  impregnated  with  the  root,  and  will 
-ftain  a  paper  to. a  beautiful  yellow,  filter  this 
liquor«  and  gradually -add  to  it  a  ftrong  folution  of 
rock  al^m  in  water,  till  the  yellow  matter  is.  all 
curdled  together  and  precipitated  ;  after  this  p^r 
-She  whole 'intf]|  2  £lter.  of  .papery  dnd  the  water 
will  run  Off  a(i4ttleaTe  the  yellow  matter  behind. 


other  pound  of  the  Ihreds,  proceeding  in  the  {ixK 
manner;  andlikewifea3dand  4thpoaD4*  Whtlil 
this  is  doing,  diflblve  a  pouodandabalf  of  cuttle^ 
filh  bone  in  a  pound  of  ftroog  aq^aafonis  m  agU& 
receiver ;  adding  more  of  the  bone,  if  it  appear  to 
produce  any  ebullition  in  ihisaqwafonis;  aod 
pour  this  (trained feUition  gradually  into  the 
other ;  but  if  any  ebullition  b«  occaOon^»  more 
of  the  cuttle-fifti  bone  muftbe  djflblved«  2^  befote^ 
and  added  till  ttoebu|Utie»appearsiji  tJiefnixtore: 
The  crimfon  fedimentr  depofited  bjr-^-the  liquor 
thus  prepared  is  the  lake :  pour  o&  the  watery 
ftir  the  lake  in  two  gallons  of  hard-ipring  water, 
and  mix  the  fediment  in  two  gallons  of  freih  wa> 
t^r ;  let  this  method  be  repeated  4  of  5  times.  If 
no  hard  water  can  be  procored»  octhf .  lake  ap- 
pears too  purple,  half  an;  ounce  of  4!i|ttm  ihouki 
be  added  to  each  quantity  €i  wator  jb«fr9«  it  be 
ufed;  Having  thup  jfttflSciently  |re9dit)ift Jake  from 
th^  falts,  drain  offrthe.  Water  through  ^a  ^Uer,  co- 
,  vere4  with  a  ^orn  li^eq.  cloth.  >V)iai  it  has 
been  drained  to  a  pifqper  dragaefs,  let  il  br  dr^^ 
pe(i.  through  a  1. proper  iuimel  oft  cteaA,  boards, 
aqd  the  dfops  wilK  becoone  fnull  cod«s  or.pyrs- 
n^ifls,  in  which  .'^orm.«N^kpmttft  be  ftiffeied  to 
dryy.and  H^he  preparjitioa  is  completsd^  Lake 
may  be  pi^pancdifrom  coduneal,  by  gently  boil- 
iqg  of  .cpqjiineal  JA  a  ^liart  of  water;  iHeiiDg  the 
folutioQ  thro^gh  paperi  and  adding  si^W^pf  pcaii- 
allies  difiblv^Jn.hajf  a  pint  of  waim  i«atsr  and  fij- 
tered  through  plH>^r..  Make  a  ibtu^ipii  of  cuttk^ 


It  is,.i^ b^.Waihe4  many  times  with  frelh  w^ter,  .bone,  as^a^ve,  «and  to  a  pint  of ;juc.^»4ll  ^0X(«^ 
till  the  w^^er  comes  o^  infipidrand  then  is  o1^  alum  diflolved  in  half  a  pintof  wa^^r.  pii(  this 
tained  thf^  beautiful,  yellow  c9\\pA  laeque  of  tur-  mixJt.yregfa^ally  to  that  of  the  cochineal  and 
•meric^  ap^  tiC^d  in  painting.  In  this  manner  may  ^ pearl  aihee^  a&lqngiaa  aay, ebullition  appears  to 
a  lake  bf  ^a^e  of  any  of  the  tinging  fubftances  ariu?,  and  proceed  as  above.— ^A  beautiful  lake 
that  are  of  a  4;rong  texture^  asm^lder,  logwood,  -  may/l)e  prepared  .^om  Sf^awl  wQod»  by  boiiiDg 
^c.  but  l^will  iipt  fucoeed  in  tender  fpecies,  as  ,  j  11),  of  it  for^p  hf4»r  ia  a'foludonof  3  lb^«f  coa- 
the  ilowero^of  rQres,.vio|jet#MA^<:.  as  it  deftroys  "mon  falf  in  3  gallons  of  water,  and  filtepjiDg  the 


'the  nice  arraogeiQent  of  par^.j^  |hofe  ftibje^s  on 
which  the^.  coloqr  depends.  .  A  yellow,  lake  for 
painting  is  made^froi^.  lirpom  flowers  thus:  Make 
S'leyof  pot-alhe%,and  lime  pretty,  (trongj  in  this 
boiV^t.agan^le  |re,  frefh  bloom  flowers  till  they 
ar&  white,^  tbe-ley  having  exti[$^^,ed  all.f^beir  co- 
lour ;  <  then  take  out  the  flow^i  aod  pui  the  ley 


fkotfi^idtbrnvghtbepapen;  add  to  tlv's  a  ^lutioo 
of  5  lb.  of^a]uiQin''3  gallons  of  water.  piflbUe 
3  lb*  o(  th^  bc^  peitrl  alhes  In  a  galloq  apd  a  half 
of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filtering  f  pot  thiis 
gradually  to  the  other,  till  the  whole  of  the  co- 
lour appear  to  be  precipitated,  and. the  fluid  be 
left  clear  and  colourlcdfo.    But  if  any  app^ranoe 


to  boi^Q  eartheA  veflfels.  oyer  ,  the  fire;,  add  as    of  purple  be  freq,  add  afrefti  quantity  of  the  fc- 
tnueha^inn  as  the  liquor  wilidifTglve;  t^nemp|y   Jutionofalum  by..d^B^s,  tilt  a  fcarkt  hue  be 


this' ley  into  a  veiTel  of  clean  yid^%  and  it  will 
'give  a  yelipw  colour  at  the  bottoc^i^  Let  all  fet- 
tle, and  docant  oif  the  clear  liquo^r.  Waih  the 
powdei:  found  at  the  bqUqn^  i^itb^  moi:e  water, 
till  ail  the  falts  p^^he  icy  are  w^fbed  off  ;^  then  fe- 
parate  the  yell(»w  fiiatVr,^and  dry  it  in  the^ade. 
ft  proves  a  very  valuable  yclloy^.  Lake  is  feldom 
prcpafcd  from  any  other  fi^bftancethafi  fcarlet 
raj?8,  cochineal*  and  l^azil  wood.  The  beft  of 
what  is  commonly  fold  is  ^oade  from. the  colour 
cxtradled  from  fcarlet  rags,  and  depofited  on*  the 
euttle-bone ;  and  this  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Diifolve  a  pound  of  the  beft  pearl 
alhes  in  .two  quarts  of  water,  and  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper;,  add  to  this  two  more  quarts  of 


produced.  Then  purfnD  the  diredioos  given  in 
the  firft  prpcefs.  Wh  i^gard  to  the  fedinaent.  If 
iialf  a  pound  of  feed  )ac  be  added  to  the  foluti(» 
of-pead  alhesy,an4  41ffolyed  in  it  before  its  puri- 
fication by  the  filter,  and  » lb.  of  the  wood,  and 
a  proportional  quantity  of  the  common  fait  and 
,  water  be  ufed  in  the  coloured  folution,  a  lake  wili 
be  produced  that  will  ftand  well  in  oil  or  water, 
but  is  not  fo  tranfparent  in  oil  as  without  the  feed 
lac  The  lake  with  Brazil  wood  may  be  alfo  made 
by  adding  half  an  ounce- o£^  aaotto  to  each  pound 
of  the  wood  ;  but  the  anotto-muft  be  diiToUed  in 
the  folution  of  pearl  aihes«  'Hiene  is  a  *kind  of 
beautiful  lake  brought  from  China  \  but  a^  it  does 
not  niix  well  with  either  water  or  oil,  though  it 


watt^,  and  a  pound  of  clean  fcarlet  Hireds,  and  boil  ,  difTolves  entirely  in  fpirit  of  wine,  it  is  of  no  ufe 
them  in  a  pewter  boiler  till  the  Hireds  have  loft  in  our  painting.  This  has  been  enroneouQycallod 
their  fcarlet  colour  (  take  out  the  fhreds  and  prefs  /affltwfer. 

them,  and  put  the  coloured  water  yielded  by  (4  •)  l^A  re,.  Orange^  is  the  tinging  part  of  anot- 
them  to  the  other:  in  the  fame  Cclution  boll  aa*    to  precipitated  together  with  the  eanh  ^  alua. 

Till* 
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TiM  pigraentt  which  ia.of  a  tnrigbt  orange  colour, 
ami  fit  for.!yKnifl]k  paiifUagy  where  there,  ia  no 
fear  of  flyiDcf^anil^Ubfbr  {xuttiog.  under  iCryftal 
to  imstftte  the  vinegar  gamet» may  be. prepared  bf 
boiling  4  OK.  of  the  beft  anotto  and  x  lb.  of  peak! 
ai}ies •  half} an 'h<»ur  in  a  gallon,  of  water^.and 
ftraining  tfajeiblutiOn  .through  ps^lier^ .  Afit^ra- 


huted  liberallf  to  the  poor.  UniVei&i  rgaiciflgs 
prevan  throughout  Thibet ;  banners  are  unfurled 
Qtf^alltheinfbrtreiret;  the.peaikntcy  .fill  up  the 
day  With  'mulsic  and  feftiTity,  and  the  night  is 
cfaoered  by  general  illuminations.  .  A. long  period 
ifl^afterwards t:mployed  in. making  prefents  and 
public  entertainments  to  the  newly  induced  lama» 


dually  witfir  thia  folution  xf  Jb^of  atuoi  injiu-'  who»  at  the  time  of  his  accdfion  to  the  Mtifnud^ 

_^i_ ••__  ^r — -.-_-  j_nA._. — u — u„«:.:^^    or /tf«/j/£fii/tf  ot Tceflioo  LoomboD,  IS  oftcu  uot  J 

years  of  age.     The  whole  .cereinony»  from  ita 
commimcement  to  its  confummation»  Igfts  40  days. 

(a.)  Lama>  in  geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzd  Citra ;  la  miles  £.  of  Solmona. 

(3.)  Lama,  in  zoology.    See  Camblus,  N^  3". 

LAMALMON,  a  mountain  of  Abyilinia,  in  the 
ridge  called  Samen,  by  fome  fnppofed  to  be  the 
higheft  ^n  that  empire,  fituated  on  the  road  to 
Gondar.  (See  Ethiopia,  §  $6,  61.)  It  ftands  on 
tb&  JifW,  part  of  the  mountains  .of  Samen,^nd  is 
higher  than  the  mountains  of  Tigre ;  but  Mr  Bruce 
reckona  it  inferior  jto  ibofe  on  the  .SB.  The  plain 
on  the  top,  called, JT^ri/aj^  is  feated  at  the  foot  of 
a  fteep  cliff,  terminating  the  Wi  iide  of  Lamal- 
mon»  which:  is  ^8  perpepdiculacas  a  wall,  and  has 
a  few.  treCB  on  jta  top.  Two  ftreams  iaU  down 
this  clitr,;into  a  wood  at  the  bottom  {  and  as  th^ 
fUiw  all  the  year,  the  plain.is  in  continual  verdure. 
.The  y^i^y.  higheft  part  of  the  mountain,  which 
from  b^Ww  appears  to  be  fiiarp-pojnted,  ja  a  lafge 
plain, /ull.iof  fprings,  which' ai%  the  fources  of 
moft.of  theTiyer8.in  thispart  of  Abyinnia*  .  Tbia 
plaia*iil.QUitfi  impregnable^  both  by  it$- fi^tuation 
and  the  abundance  of  provifions  it  prodttcesy  be- 
fides  the  fi^- its-waters  afibrd. 
'  LAMANT£A^  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra,  I  a  miies  SW.  of  Cofenza.  \ 

•  LAMASf  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galipja. 
r  do  *XAMB.  IT./.  E/am^vGothick  and  Saxon.} 

I.  The  young  of  a  iheep. — 

To  ofilr  lip  a  weak,  poor,,  innocent /am^ 
T' appeafe  an  angry  god.  Skak,  Macbeth. 

*  The  lambyiYiy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  knowledge,  would  he  ikip  and  play  I 

.  '  Popen 

•a*  Typically,  the  Saviour  of  the  world* — ^Thoa 
Lamb  of  God  that  takeft  away  the  fina  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  i^mnmon  Prayer. 
.  {aOI'AMB,  in  zoology.  SeeOvis.- Afualelamb 
of  the  firft  year  is  called  a  <uiedder  hpgy  and  the  fe- 
male 9:  ewe  hog  ;  in  tfae^d  y^ar-^  is  palled  a  v)e^ 
idler,  and  the.femaleajftttzv^*  .3f  a  lamb  be  fick^ 
mare's  milktwith  Water,  may  be  given  it ;  and  by 
Mowing  into  ihe  mouth,  many  have  been  recover- 
ed, after^pearing  dead.  The  beft  fealbn  for 
weaning  them  is  at  16  or  18  .weeks  old;  anil 
about  Michaelmas,  the  males  ihould  be  feparated 
fmm  the  females,  and  fuch  males  as  are  not  de- 
figned  for  rams,  gelded. 

(3.)  Lamb  Ue  ao,  a  cape  of  Orkney,  on  the  SB. 
coaft  of  Strongfay. 

(4.)Lamb  Island,  an  ifle  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
I  mile  NNW.  of  N.  Berwick. 


other. gallon,  iof  water ;  defifting  when^  ebullition 
ceafes.  Tn^  the  iediment  in  the  mannef  ftbtar 
dy  dirededfor  other.kinds  of  lakt^  and  dry  St  in 
iquane  bita  or.  round  lozengel^  .. ;.  ... 

dOIALAND.-   See  LaaitAnq. 

(a.)  La  LAND,  an  iOand.  ofXomwall,  at  the  qUp 
trance  of  Padftow  haven;      .    .  ..    x.  ; : 

LALANG»  an  ifland  in  the  ftxaits  ofiMaUcca, 
.on  the  N.co^ftof  Suniatra 

LALBENC,  a  town  of  FxaAOe,  tn  the  del).'^f 
ifcr8,7nnlcaNNE»ofStJMarcelin. ..   :* 

JLALIM^atownof  Portugal,  irf  Belra. 

XrALLI,  John  3aptift^  an  Italian  poet»  whoft 
chief  work  Ift'  a^poem^onr  the  deftnu^^oo  of  JisrOr 
falem«  Uealfo  wrQtea.Travefty  o^lbe  JBneid. 
Uedied.in:i<55«  •  '.>■■' 

LAJLSOONBb  A.town  of  India,  ia  Agimere. 

U  •  >L^^Af  tbeisiViereign  pontii;  or  raiiher  god, 
of  th«  Afiatic  Tartar^  inhabtjting  the  ;:Dnntry  of 
Barant<^..  Tht  lam^  itf^not  only  adon^d.by  the 
inhabiiantaioCithe  country,  .but  a|&>J)yc^  the  kihgs 
of  Tartary,  wJ«q.  fend  him  ri^h  prefents,  .and.  go 
in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him.  adoration^,  calling  him 
Jamia  fongittfidiei  '^gOd,  the  «verlafting  ^ther  pf 
heavem''^  He  i*  never  to  be  feen  but  in  a  feeret 

Clace  of  his- palace,  amidft  a  great  number  of 
impaft- fitting  x:i^-]egged  upon  a  cuihion,'  and 
adorned  all ovev  with  .gold  and  precious  ftoness 
where  at  a  diftasoe  they  proflratethemfelves  be- 
fore him,  it  not  beings  lawful  iar^any  to  kiis  even 
his  fe^t.  '  He  is  called  XhQgr^t  lattM^  or -iamaqf 
Jamans  tliat  is^  ^^flrieftNxfpriets/'  i-  The  ortboi. 
dox  opinion  ia,  that  when -the  granhd  lama  feems 
to  die  either  of  old  age  or  >in6rmityy  hie  foul  ia 
faA  only  quitsa  cnzy  habitation  to  look  fop^ano- 
ther  ydunger  or  better ;  and  it  U  difcovered  again 
in  Jthe  body  Of  foiae>childr,  by  certain  tokens  knovvn 
«ii]y  to>ihe  lamaa)Orprii}ft8,. in.  which  ordier  lie  aJ^ 
ways  appeals. .  ApastiGulaf  accQuot<oithfLpbm- 
pous  ceremoniea  attending  theiinaUgut9tiM»;of  ihe 
in£ant  hun^m  Thibet;lB  given.in.the  firftn^Iume  of 
the  Jlfiatie Re/earoJbeA  .  The empecojjufcChinalap- 
pears,  on  fuch  occafiodait  toalft  sL'tory  lO^nfpi^UT 
ou8  part>  in  giving.teftimony  of^hiar^^ie^  apd  iBcal 
for  the  great'  religioua  fatiier^jof  hie  f^itb.  ^The 
agthidiayQfthe.^throooo,  corrdisnnding  nearly^ 

.  as  thek-  yeaf  oonimen£es  withf  theirei:nal  equinox, 
to  the.ttuddle  of  OdtobeTi'  is  recknncd  the  moft 
aufpicious'  for  the  ceremony  of  inauguration.  The 
proceifion,  00  theie  oecafioosr.irom  Teipaling  to 
Teeihoo  Loomboo^  ia  conduded>wiih  fuCh  flow 
and  majeftic  £9teanity,  that  though  the  diftaae^ 
is  only  ao  miles,  It  takes  tip  3  days.  .  The  crowd 
of  fpc^ators  is  immenfe.     The  3  next  daya>'are 

.  fpent-in  the*  ceremoniea  of  i;3auguration,  jin  deli- 
verifig  the  prefeats  lent,  by  the  emperor  t0  the 
lama» and^in  the pubUc. leAivala en  theooeafion ; 

.during  .whichi  .all  .who  are  at  the  Capital  are  "enter*- 
tained  at  the  public  expenfe,  and  alm»«re  diftri- 


X5O  Lamb,  Scythian,  a  kind  of  mofs,  which 
Is  (aid  to  grow  about  the  roots  of  fern,  in  the  N. 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  and  to  aiTume  the  form 
of  a  quadruped ;  fo  called  from  a  fuppofed  lefem* 
blance  to  a  lamb ;  having  fomething  like  4  feet, 

and 
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%9d  its  body  covered,  with  a  kind  of  down.  1V«« 
veXltn  rtpoit  that  it  will  fuffer  no  vegetable  tq 
grow  within  a  certain  dlftanoe  of  its  feat.  Sit 
Hanr Sloane  read  a  memoir  upon  this  plant  befi^iv 
the  Society^  inferted  in  their  i'ran/*  N^  %4S9  Pt 
461:.  Mr  Bqllt  »  hia  Journey  Jhm  St  P§UrJbwrgk 
H  lAahan^  (ays  he  fearched  hv  vain  for  this  plant 
in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Aftracao :  and  that  the 
TarUra  treat  the  ftary  as  fi|^lou8. 

(60  Lakb  WiMS.    See7HiNBSE»  §  31. 

L  AMBA>  an  ifle  of  Scotland,  between  Shetland 
and  Yell. 

LA'MRACH,  a  town  of  Gennaoy«  in  Auftiia* 

LAMBALL£»  a  town  of  France,  in  tfacid^.  of 
the  North  Coafts ;  57  nrilea  NW.  of  Rennea.  It 
has  a  good  trade  in  cattle,  linen,  parchment^  Aec, 
JLon.  %.'%%.  W.    I.at  4S.  a?.  N: 

LAMBART,  a  hill  in  Dorfotihire. 

(x.)  ^  LABfBATIVE.  adh  (from  hmh9i  to  Uck.1 
Taken  by  licking.^«^In  a£fe6lons  both  of  lungs  and 
weaken,  phyficiaiis  make  ufe  Of  fynips  and  lam" 
itf^jtf^  medicines.  Mrown, 

(t.)  ^  Lambative.  If./  A  medicme  taken  by 
licking  with  the  tongue.-*!  ftitch'd  up  th^  wound, 
and  let  hian  blood  in  the  arm,  advifiog  ifkm^Hve 
to  be  taken  as  neceffity  ihoutd  require.  Wi/em. 

LAMBAY,  an  ifland  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Ireland, 
xa  m.  from  Dublin.  Lon.  6.  it.  W.  Lat.  $$.  30. N. 

(z.)  LAMBAY£QUB»  a  town  of  Peru,  bapita! 
of  Sana,  x%  mites  from  Moroppe,  containing  about 
rjoo  houfes,  and|3o,ooo  inhabitants.  Lat.  6. 44.  S. 

(«.)^><*^ViavB,ariverofPeru,ttearthetown. 

LAMBDOIDAL  SuTvas,  or 

LAMBDOIDES.    See  Anatomy,  §  116. 

LAMBECIUS,  Peter,  one  of  the  moft  teamed 
men  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Hamburgh,  in  x6aS. 
He  went  very  young  to  ftudy  in  foreign  countries, 
at  the  expenfe  of  his  uncle,  the  learned  Holftenius. 
He  took  his  degree  of  IX*D.  in  France;  was 
chofen  profelTor  of  hiftory  at  Hamburgh  in  1652, 
and  te&or  of  the  college  in  x66o.  His  enemies 
charged  him  with  atheifm,  and  oenfured  hia 
writings  bHtevly.  He  mvried  a  rioh  lady,  but  who 
was  fo  very  covetous,  that  he  left  her  in  diiguft 
withm  s  fortnight.  He  went  to  Vienna,  and  thaioe 
to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  profefled  the  Catholic 
religion.    He  returned  to  Vienna  in  i66a,  where 
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he  was  khidly  received  by  the  emperor,  who  ap- 
pointed him  hialibxwrian,  with  the  title  oliimarfethr 
and  htfi^riograpber  ?  in  winch  employtaent  he  con- 
tinued tilt  his  death,  and  gained  a  gieat  reputation 
by  his  works;  viz.  x.  4n  Bffay  on  4^1^$  GeUkfs. 
a.  The  Antifuttiej  of  Hamburgh*  3.  Mrmarhs  on 
Codhm/j  AnHqtdtks  qf  Cot^antmoph^  &c. 

«  LAMBENT,  adj.  [iambeni,  Lat.]  Playing 
about ;  gliding  over  without  harm.— 

A  lambent  flame  arofe,  which  gently  fpread 

Around  his  brows.  Dryden. 

His  brows  thick  fogs,  mftead  of  glories,  grace. 

And  lambent  dubefs  pla/d  around  his  face. 

LAMBERHURST,  a  village  of  EngUn^  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  xo  miles  S£.  of  TonbrMge, 
and  41  S£.  of  London.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  iron  fotges  and  furnaces.  The  rails 
round  St  Paul's  churchyard  were  caft  here. 

(i.)  LAMKSRT,  a  Benedidiiie  monk  of  Af- 
chaflfenburg,  in  the  xxth  century,  who  wrote  fe* 


veial  works;  among  whichisa iSfofrp^Germmf^ 
from  X050  to  X077,  which  is  efteemed. 

(%.)  Lambert,  daud  Franois,  a  French  writer, 
author  of  feveral  romances  and  compibtions.  His 
diief  work  is  a  Literofy  Hi/hry  of  Lemis  XIV.  fer 
which  he  obtained  a  penfiou.    He  died  in  1 764. 

(3.)  La  mbbkt,  John,  general  of  the  parttanent's 
forces  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  x^th  century. 
He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  for  fome  time  ftu- 
died  the  law  %  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  le- 
belliop,  went  into  Uie  parliament  army,  iriiere  he 
foon  rofe  to  the  rank  c9r  ccrfond,  and  fiy  lus  coo- 
dudt  and  valour,  performed  many  eminent  fier- 
ykes.  But  when  Cromwell  leemed  'incyned  to 
aflume  the  title  of  king,'Lambeit  oppofed  it  with 
gneat  vigour,  and  even  refiifed  to  take  the  oath  rt- 
quired  by  the  aflembly  and  council,  to  be  feithfol 
toHhe  government  %  on  whkrh  CvomvseU  dcpmed 
him  of  his  commifikm,  but  granted  him  a  penfioa 
of  aoool.  a-year.  Lambert  theo  ledred  to  Wim- 
bldbo-hottie,  where  lie  turned  florift  ;  hot  amidft 
thefe  rural  amufiementa  he  ftiU  nourilhed  his  amla- 
tion ;  for,  when  Richard  Cvomwell  foooeeded  has 
father,  he  aded  fo  effedually  with  Fleetwood,  DeC 
borough.  Vane,  Bory,  &c.  that  the  new  piotedor 
waa  obliged  to  furrender  hia  authortty ;  and  the 
members  of  the  long  parliament,  dj&ii0cd  hf  Oli- 
ver, on  the  aoth  April  X653  (fee  Evglamih  $  si\ 
-were  reftored  to  their  feats,  and  Lambert  was  ap» 
pointed  one  of  the  council  of  ftate,3lDd  colonel  of 
a  recent  ofhorfe  and  another  of  fiooL  For  this 
Icrvice  the  parliament  prelented'him  with  xoo^ 
but  he  diftnbuted  it  among  h»'4»fficers.  From  this 
4he  parliament  conchided  that  he  intended  to  k- 
cnre  a  party  in  the  army.  They  thovfore  cour. 
teonfly  invited  hmi  to  London ;  leiblvjag,  as  ioon 
as  he  (hould  arttvei  to  fecore  him  lirom  domg  fur- 
ther harm.  I^mbert,  apprdieofive  of  this,  delay, 
ed  his.  return,  and  even  refiifed  to  lefign  his  coa- 
mtffion,  when  it  was  demanded  of  lum  and  of  8 
other  leading  officers  ;  and,  marching  up  to  Lon- 
iion  with^iis  army,  difiodged  the  partiameot  by 
force  in  Odober  X659.  ^  ^"^  ^^  appointed, 
by  a  council  of  the  officers,  majfor-general  of  the 
army,  and  one  of  the  new  council  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affidrs,  andfent  to  command 
the  forces  fin  the  north.  But  general  Monk  maxch- 
log  ftoaa'  Scotland  into  England  to  fiiroort  the 
porliameot;  agaihft  whkh  Lambert  had  aded  widi 
inch  violence ;  the  latter,  bdog  defated  by  his 
axHiy,  waa  obliged  to  (ubmit  to  the  parliament, 
and  by  their  order  was  conimkted  prifoner  to 
the  Tower  ^  wbeaoe  eTcaping,  he  foon  appeared 
in  arms,  with  four  troops  under  hia  ^rommand,  bat 
was  defeated  and  tiken  prifoner  byoolonel  IngokUi 
by.  At  the  tfeftoration  he  wias  particulariy  ex- 
cepted out  of  tl^^d  of  indemnity.  Being  broDgbt 
to  his  trial  on  the  4th  of  June  x66s,  thiadanqg 
general  behaved  with  more  fnbmiffion  than  the 
meaneft  of  his  fellow  prifoners,  and  was  reprived 
at  the  bar,  and  confined  for  life  in  the  ifland  of 
Cuemiey. 

(4.)  I'AMBBar,  John  Henry,  an  eminent  nuihe- 
niatidan,  bom  at  Mulhauxen  in  Alfice,  in  X71S. 
He  tsrote  feveral  ^AM  vrorks,  pavticnlariy  a 
treatifeonthe(M«f/^GMMf/j.  HediedatBer- 
Im  in  t777,  »i^  49- 

00  LAMBEa?^  March  of.   See  Mabcobmat. 

(6.)  Lambbbt, 


LAM  (    57»    )  LAM 

(1)Lamibrt»  St»  Dft  LATTAr»  k  lowB  of  Hating  the  ^ita  6f  the  lettcf  lamda  or  a.— The 
France*  in  the  dq>.  of  Maine  and  Lotfe,  loi  nukt  courfie  of  the  longitudinal  finus  down  through  the 
S.  of  Angers,  and  tc\  KNW.  of  Vihiert.  middle  of  it»  noaket  it  ad?ifeable  to  tfepan  at  the 

(7.)  LaMBiaTy  St,  no  Lbtiis*  a  town  of  lower  part  of  the  ospanetale,  or  at  Jeaft  upon  the 
.«-^  :«  *v-  A^   ^  ^»w^  .t^  T^«^  m^  *u^    huttdoidal  future.  Sharp*j  Surgery. 

(t.]Laiib6iDAL  ought  to  be  ff^tLairt  bdoidal. 


France,  in  the  dep.  of  Itfame  and  Loire^  ob  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Loire,  i{  miles  K.  of  Sanunur.    . 

LAMBE8C  a  town  of  France,  in  the-dep.  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone;  la  miles  NW.  of  Ais. 
Loo.  5.  3T»  £. ,  Lat*  43*  40.  N. 

LAMB£SE,a  town  of  Algiers,  wherein  thereare 
rains  of  a^magnafioent  ampUtfaeatre^  and  a  temple 
of  JBfculapius. .  It  lies  45  ra.  8.  of  Conftantina* 

LAMBETH,  a  flooriihing  vilhtge  of  Surry,  on 
the  Thames,  oppofite  Weftminlker:  now  joined 
to  the  mteopoKs  by  the?aft  increaie  of  buQdings: 
fiunous  for  the  ancient  JMlsce  of  the  Abps.  of  Can* 
terbory .  The  afy lum  for  female  orphans,  and  the 
Weftminiker  Lying-in  Hofpital,  are  fituated  in  this 
village.  It  has  alfo  czteninre  manufa^ories  of  Bri* 
tifli  wine,  vinegar,  patent  fhot,  and  artificial  ftone  | 
which  laft  aniwers  every  purpofe  of  real  ftone,  for 
architednie,  ftatuary,  &c.  It  has  alfo  numerous 
whari%  whkh  are  mppUed  with  immeofe  quanti- 
ties of  raveign  timber* 

LAMBIN,  Dennts,  an  eminent  dafiieal  com- 
mentator, bom  at  Mootreuil  fur  Mer,  in  I^caidy, 
where  he  acquired  great  iklD  in  polite  literature. 
He  lived  kmg  at  Rome;  and  on  his  return  to  Pa- 
ris, was  aaade  royal  pnofeflbr  of  Greek.  He  died 
in  t5j%9  aged  56,  of  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
friend  Raoms,  who  was  murdered  at  the  manure 
on  St  Bartholomew's  day.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Plauttts,  Lucretius»  Cicero,  and  Horace, 
and  other  works.  His  commentary  on  Horace  is 
particulaiiy  efteemed. 

*  LAMBKIN.  0./  [from  hmh.]  A  little  lamb. 
'Twist  them  both  they  not  a  iamSAin  left, 

And  wben-lambs  failM,  the  old  Iheeps  lives  they 
reft.  Htttiints  Tale. 

Psn,  thou  god  of  ihepherds  all. 

Which  of  our  tender  hmkkiru  takeft  keep. 

Spenfer^s  Pa/i. 
Clean  as  Kpnng  iambAhut  ot  the  goofe's  dovra. 

And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown.  Ce^. 

(i.)  LAMBORN,  a  river  of  Berkihire,  which 
falls  into  the  Kennet  below  Kewbury. 

(a>)^LAMBoaH,  a  town  of  Berkihire,  on  the 
above  river,.;  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Hungerfbrd,  and 
68  W.  of  Londoni  Lon.  i.  a6.  W.  Lat.  5  x.  30.  N. 

LAMBRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Li- 
vadia;  14  miles  SSE.  of  Athens. 

LAMBRES,  a  tovm  of  France,  in  the  dep,  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais ;  t\  miles  S.  of  Aire. 

LAMMIO,  a  river  of  July,  which  rifes  in  the 
department  of  the  Lario,  7  miles  N£.  of  Como» 
in  the  late  duchy  of  Milan;  runs  through  the  dep. 
of  the  Otona,  and  faUs  into  the  To,  5  miles  above 
PJacentia. 

LAMBSDORFf ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Neiile. 

LAMBSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  late 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  now  included  in  France, 
and  d^.  of  Mont  Tonnere :  8  miles  W.  of  Man- 
beiaa,  and  xi  8*  of  Worms. 

*  |L^MBs-wooL.  ff. /.  [Utmb  and  wooLl  Ale 
mixed  with  the  pulp  ot  roafted  apples. —  - 

A  cup  of  kmhuwolihsj  drank  to  him  there. 

Sof»  of  the  King  and  the  Miller. 

(x.)  •  LAMDOIDAL.  n.f,  [mi^/s  and  ttS^.] 


from  xa/ie0#«  and  ii/»r.    See  Anatomy,  $  xx6k 

(i.)  LAMEi  a  river  of  Sa^iony,  which  rilnl  into 
the  InneHee,  17  miles  S.  of  Uoldeflieim. 

i%.)*LAHM.aJi\  [^M,ilaffiw,  Sax. /oM,  Dutch.] 
X.  Crippled ;  dtiabled  in  the  limbs.<-« 

Who  reproves  the  iamef  mull  go  uptight.  iXiAvA 

—A  greyhound,  cf  a  nkoufe  colour,  £mtu  of  one 

leg,  belongs  to  a  lady.  Arhmhioi.    a.  Hobbling  i 

not  fmooth  2  alluding  to  the  fleet  of  a  verfe.r^ 

Whether  in  proft^  or  «erfe»  'tis  all  the  lame; 

The  profe  is  mftian,  and  the  nuitibers  lame. 

^ryden., 
3.  Imt)erfea  %  unijiti8faaory.««.ShrubS  aije  formed 
into  fundry  fbapes,  by  moulding  them  within, 
and  cutting  them  Without  \  but  tbey  are  but  Ume 
things,  being  too  finall  to  keep  figure*  Jk^oo.— 
Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide* 

Came  fneaking  to  the  chariot  fide; 

And  offered  many  a  Ume  excufe.  Sm»ft* 

*  To  Lami.  V.  ar.  [from  the  adjeaive.]  To  make 
lame;  to  cripple.— I  never  heard  of  fuch'anotber 
encounter,  which  Umm  report  to  follow  it»  and 
undoes  deictiption  to  do  it.  Sbakefieare.^ 

The  fon  and  heir 

Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind* 

Aikl  either  kat^d  his  legs  or  itruck  him  blind. 

Dryden. 
—If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall,  and  lame  it, 
never  cottfefs.  Smt^. 

(I.)  LAMECH,  [no^,  Heb.  u  e.  poor  or  hum^ 
bled,]  the  5th  in  defcent  from  Cain,  the  fon  of  Me. 
thufael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  TubaU 
cain,  the  eariieft  inventors  of  the  arts  on  record. 
He  is  the  firft  polygamift  we  have  any  authentic 
account  of,  and  the  admurderer.  (Gen.  iv.  x8-« 
a4-)  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hebrews, 
that  Lamech  growing  blmd,  ignorantly  killed  Cain, 
believing  him  to  be  fome  wild  beaft ;  and  that  af- 
terwards  he  flew  his  own  fon  Tubat^ain,  who  had 
been  the  caufe  of  this  murder,  becaufe  he  had 
direded  him  to  (hoot  at  a  place  in  the  thickets, 
where  he  had  feen  fomething  (tir.  See  Cain. — 
Commentators  differ  refpeding  the  meaniijg  and 
intention  of  Lamech's  fpeech  to  his  two  wives. 

(1.)  Lambch,  the  fon  of  Methuiehh»and  father 
of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  aj,  jr.),  lived  777  years,  being 
bom  A.  M.  S741  and  dying  in  1651. 

LAMECAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira. 

LAMEOO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  and  bifhop's 
fee,,  in  the  pro  v.  of  Beira,  on  theDuero;  con- 
taining a  cathedrals,  4  convents,  an  hofpital,  and 
about  4500  people.  If  is  36  miles  E.  of  Porto, 
and  7a  NNE.  ot  Coimbra.  Lon.  xx.  7.  E.of  Fer- 
ro.    Lat.  4X«  7.  N* 

LAMELL^,  in  natural  hiftory,  verv  thinplates, 
fuch  as  the  fcales  of  fifiies  are  compoied  of. 

*  LAMELLATED.  adj.  [lamella,  Lat.]  Co- 
vcred  with  films  or  plates.^— The  lamellated&nittk- 
use  of  fome  infeds  are  furprifingly  beautiful,  when 
viewed  through  a  microfcope.  DerJbam, 

*  LAMELY,  adnf.  [from  lame.]  x.  Like  a  crip* 
pie }  without  natural  force  or  adivity.— Tbofe 

mufcles 
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imifcleB  become  callous,  and,  having  yielded  td 
the  extenfion,  the  patient  makes  ibift  to  go  upon 
it,  though  ktrndy.  m/eman^s  Surgery,  a.  Imper. 
fe^Iy ;  wkhtnit  a  full  or  complete  exhibition  of 
all  the  parts. — 

^olanutf  drawn,you  fcarcdy  know  "tisflie.  Dryd. 
3.  Weakly ;  unfteadily ;  poorly. 

*  LAMENESS^  ft./,  [from  lame.'\  t.  The  ftate 
of  a  cripple ;  lolk  or  inability  of  Itmhs."**^  i : 

Let  bliadneft,  lamaufs  come ;  arelegstand  eyes 
Of  equal  vahie.to  fo  great  a  priae  \      Drydem. 
^-^Lametufi  kept  me  at  home.  liighy  to  Popt, 

s.  Imperfeaion ;  weakneis.—- If  the  ftory  motei 
or  the  aftor  help  the  imnenefi  of  it  with  his  pev. 
formance,  either  of  thefe  are  fofiBcient  to  effedt 
^  prefent. liking.  Drydtffs  Span^Friar. 

*  LAMENT*  u.  /.  Vamentum,  Lat.  from  ihe 
verb.]  X.  Sorrow  audibly  exprefled}  lamenUtion; 
grief  uttered  in  comphunt  or  cries^-^ 

We,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noife,  other  than  the  found  of  dance  orfbng  1 
Torment,  and  loud /aiffffi/,andforiou8rage.  Milu 

The  I^d  Uuntnts  arife 
Ofonediftrefs'diandmafttflfsmingledcriesiJD/^i/. 
%.  £3tpreffion  of  forrow.— 

To  add  to  your  iamenH^ 
I  muft  inform  you  of  a  difmal  fight.         Sbaki 
(x.)  *  To  Lament,  v.  a*  \lamenfr$  Lat.  la-^ 
fnentert  Fr.>  To  bewail ;  to  mourn  |  to  bemoan ; 
to  exprels  forrow  lor.— 

As  yott  aire  weary  of  this  weight, 
Reftyou  while  I  iamtnt  king  Henry's  corfe.  SJM. 
One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes. 

Bryden* 
{%,)  *  To  Lameiit.»i;.  «.  To  mourn ;  to  wail; 
to  grieve:  to icxprefs  forrow. — 


ab!faapniSed\xf  the  old  prince,  grtttly  moved  the 
two.  princes  to  compaf&an,  Subney^  s.  So  as  to 
caufefonow.  . 

.     '  Our  fovtuneon  the  fea  is  out  of  bieatti. 

And  finks  hioft  laateuuibfy,  Sbak. 

3.  Pitifnyy ;  def{)icably.    . 

><i;)«  LAMENTATION,  n.  Ji  ItmnnMk, 
JatJ]  •  Eaqieeffion  of  forrow  ;  audible  grief.— 
Be't  Jawfiil  that  I  invopite  thy  ghoft, 

I  To  hear  t  he  hmentatum  of  poor  Anne.  Skak. 
— 41isibna  buried  him,  .and  all  Ifraei  made  great 
lamentation  for  htm.  i  Mae»jk\,  zo. . 
'  .(1.)  Lam XNTATioMs,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
according  to  Abp.  Uifaer  and  fi>me  other  learned 
men,  who  fdUowf  the  opinion  of  Jofephus  and  St 
Jerome,  on  occafion  of  Jofiah's  d<^ith.  But  as  tbii 
opinion  does '  not  agree  with  the  (ubfed  of  the 
book,  the  lamentation  compofed  by  Jeremiah  on 
that  occafion  is  probably  loft.  The  5«d  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  was.  probably  added  hj 
Ezra,  as  a  preface  or  introdu^ttoit  -to  the  Lamen* 
tations :  the  two  firft  chapters'  are.enfployed  io 
defcribing  the  calamities  of  the  ficge  ai  Jermaiem: 
in  the  3d  the  author  depkvea  the  pedecittions  be 
himfelf  had  fufiered :  the  4th  treau  of  die  defob- 
tion  of  >  the  city  and  temple,  and  the- misfortune 
of  Zedekiah :  the  5th  is  a  payer  for  the  Jews  in 
their  difperfion  and  captivity:  and  at  the  dofe  of 
all  he  fpeaks  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who 
had  infolted  Jerufalem  in  her  mifery;  All  the 
chapters  in  this  book,  exoept  the  laft,  are  m  verier 
and  digefted  in  the  oWler  of  the  alphabet ;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  xft,  id,  and  4th  chap- 
ters,  the  firft  letter  of  every  verfe  follows  the  or- 
der of  the  alphabet ;  but  in  the  3d  Che  lame  initial 


Chimneys  were  blown  down ;  and,  as  they  fay,'  letter  is  continued  for  3  verfes  together.   This  or- 


Ziw««/iif^/ heard  i*  th' ah-.  +  Shak^ 

^Ye  ihall  weep  and  lament^  but  the  world  (hall 
rejoice.  John* — ^Jeremiah  lamented  for  Jofiafa,  and 
all  the  ringing  men  and  women  fpake  of  Joftah  in 
their  lamentations.  %  CbroL — 

Far  lefs  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  fons  deftroy^d,  than  I  rejoice 
For  one  man  found  fo  perfed  and  fo  juft. 
That  Ood  vouchfafes  to  raife  another  world    \ 
From  him.  Milton* 

*  LAMENTABLE,  adj.  [lamentahilu,  Lat.  /a- 
mentalde,  Fr.  from  lament.]  x.  To  be  lamented ; 
caofing  forrow.—      • 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  beft.  Shak, 
ft.  Mournful;  forrowfiil;  expreffing  forrow.— A 
lamentable  tune  is  the  fweeteft  mufic  to  a  woful 
mind.  Sidney M'-^ 

The  vidors  to  their  vefTels  bear  the  prize. 
And  hear  behmd  loud  groans,  and  lamentable 
cnet.  jDryden* 

J.  Miferable,  in  a  ludicrous  or  low  fenfe ;  pitiful ; 
defpicable.— This  bifliop,  to  make  out  the  difpa. 
rity  between  the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  thia 
lamentable  nfitge*^  Sttllingjleet. 

*  LAMENTABLY,  adv.  [from  lamentabU.'], 
I.  With  expreflions  or  tokens  of  forrow ;  mourn- 
fully.- The  matter  in  itfelf  lamentable,  lament- 


Act  was  probably  adopted,  that  the  book  might 
be  more  eafily  learned  and  retained.  The  fubjed 
is  extremely  moving :  and  the  ftyle  lively,  pathe- 
tic, and  affedting.  In  this  kind  of  writing  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  a  great  mafter,  according 
to  the  charader  which  Grotius  gives  of  him,  Mi- 
rus  in  affeSibus  concitandis. 

*  LAMENTER.  n.f.  [from  lament.]  He  who 
mourns  or  laments.— Such  a  complaint  good  com* 
pany  muft  pity,  whether  they  think  the  lameeur 
ill  or  not.  Spe&ator* 

LAMENTIN,  a  town  of  Martinico,  on  the  W. 
coaft.  Lon.  43. 11.  W.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  14. 36.  N. 
•  (i.)  ♦  LAMENTINE.  «.  /.  A  fifli  called  a  fca- 
cow  or  manatee,  which  is  near  ao  feet  long;  the 
head  refembling  that  of  a  cow,  and  two  ihort  feet, 
with  which  it  creeps  on  the  ihallows  atod  rocks  to 
get  food ;  but  has  no  fins:  the  fleih  is  commonly 
eaten. 

(i.)Lambntinb.    See  Trichecoc- 

LAMENTUNG,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet. 

LAMMERMOOR,orLAMUBR.MOOR  hills, 
[from  La  Mer^  Fr.  the  fea^  and  maor:\  a  ridge  of 
mooriih  hills,  in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  v^faieh  begin 
at  Goldhighame  in  the  Merfe,  and  Donglafs  in  E. 
Lothian  (both  of  which  places  ftand  clofe  upon 
tbefea)^  and  extend  W.  with  a  broad  fbrfacefrom 
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jd  to  40  miles,  till  they  terminate  tt  Soatra  bill, 
which  18  the  higbeft  of  them.  They  are  interfed- 
ed  by  Tarious  openings,  in  different  diredions,  and 
by  rivulets  running  dowm  on  each  ficie.  The  Rer. 
Clement  Cruttwell,  in  his  U/uver/al  Gasutteer^ 
defcribes  them  as  only  9ne  ^  Mountab,  which 
bounds  the  N.  part  of  the  county  of  Berwick, 
againft  Haddiagtonfhire,^'  but  the  kill  he  alludes 
to  (fornone  of  them  merits  the  title  of  a  mom- 
tMi)  IS  but  a  fmall  part  of  them.  Various  parts 
of  them  are  cultivated,  but  the  greater  part,  be^ 
ing  covered  with  heath,  is  laid  out  in  iheep  paf- 
tures.  There  is  an  ancient  oval  camp  on  the  top 
of  one  of  them,  called  Priefi'Lawt  about  aooo  feet 
in  circumference. 

LAMI.    SeeLAMr. 

LAMIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Thc(- 
iaiy,  in  the  diftridt  of  Pfatbiot^ts,  famous  for  the 
Bellum  Lamiacum,  waged  by  the  Greeks 
againft  the  Macedonians  after  Alexander's  death. 

LAMIACITM  BsLLUM,  the  Lamian  War, 
happened  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the 
Greeks,  particularly  the  Athefiians,  incited  by 
their  orators,  refolved  to  free  Greece  from  the 
Macedonian  garrifons.  Xeofthcties  was  appoint- 
ed commander  of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched 
againft  Antipater,  who  then  prefided  over  Mace- 
donia. Antipater  entered  Tbefl^ly  at  the  head  of 
i3»ooo'fbot  and  600  borfe,  and  was  beaten  bf  the 
faperior  force  of  the  confederates.  Antipater  af- 
ter this  blow  lied  to  Lamia,  where  be  refolved  to 
maintaio  u  fiege  with  about  S,  or  9000  men  that 
had  efcaped  from  the  battle.  Leofthenes,  unable 
to  take  die  city  by  ftorm,  began  to  make  a  regu- 
lar fiege.  His  operations  Were  difturbed  by  the 
frequent  iaIKeS  ot  Antipater  $  and  being  foon  after 
kil!^  bv  a  ftone,  Antipater  made  his  efcape  out 
of  Lamia,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  CrAterus's  ai'r 
my  from  Afia,  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cra- 
Don ;  who,  though  only  500  of  their  met  were 
Oain,  became  fo  difptrited,  that  they  (bed  for 
peace.  Antipater  confented,  provided  they  would 
raife  taxes  in  the  ufual  manner^  receive  a  Macedo- 
nian ganrifon,  defray  the  expenfes  of  the  war,  and 
deliver  into  his  hands  Demonheoes  and  Hyperides, 
the  orators  wkofe  eloquence  had  excited  their 
countrymen  againft  him.  Thefe  difadvantageous 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  Athenians,  but  De- 
moftheiWs  «>fcaped  and  poifohed  himielf.  Hype- 
rides was  carried  before  Abtipater,  who  ordered 
his  tongue  to  be  cut  out;  and  afbfwkrds  to  be  put 
to  death.  1  w  .. 

LAMIJE,  in  pagan  mytbofbgy,,\i  fort  of  de- 
mons, who  were  mppofed  tb  devour  cfaildTeri. 
Their  form  was  human,  refdnbliiig  beautiful  ivd- 
men .  Horace  mentions  them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
They  are  aifo  called  La^rvjc  and  Lemurbs* 

LAMfARES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  ro  Beira, 

LAMIfORD,  a  town  of  Cumberland,  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland. 

(r.). •  LAMINA.ii./  LLat]  Thin  plate ;  one 
coat  laid  'over  anot  her. 

(a.)  Lab4ih£,  in  phvfiology,  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  human  fkiili,  which  confifts  or  two 
plates,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

•  LAMINATED,  adj.  [from  lanum.'l  Plated  ; 
iifed  of  fuch  bodte»  whofe  contexture  difcovers 
fucfa  a  difpofition  as  that  of  plates  lying  over  one 
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anothcr:-*^rrom  the  apportion  of  different  colour- 
ed grafvel  arifes,  for  the  moft  part,  the  laminated 
appearance  of  a  ftone.  Sharp. 

( i.)  LAMINOTON,  a  hilly  parifh  of  Scotland, 
in  Dinarkfhire,  on  the  S.  banks  of  the  Clyde ; 
^onftftifig  of  the  baronies  of  Lamington  and  Wan- 
del  ;  9  miles  long,  3^  broad,  and  comprehending 
^ut  9000  acres.  Of  thefe  1900  are  arable :  the 
other  7100  feed  about  700  ihcep,  290  cows,  85 
horfes,  and  ao  goats.  The  air  is  (harp  but  health- 
ftt];'the  foil  Various;  th^  chief  crops  are  oats* 
barley,  poutoes,  and  turnips.  The  population  in 
179a  was  417  ;  decreafe  i%%  fince  1755.  An  an- 
"ileht  chair,  remarkably  broad  and  ftout,  virbicli 
originally  belonged  to  the  patriot  Wallace,  is 
in  the  pofleffion  of  Lady  Rofs  Baillie,  reprefenta- 
tiveof  the  family  ofLamington,  to  which  that 
bciro  wari  allied. , 

•  (^i.)LAMiNofoN,  a  finall  town  in  the  above 
panfh,  on  the 'Clyde,  oppofite  to  the  bill  of  Tin* 
to ;  containing  about  100  inhabitants. 

LAMINITANUS  Acer,  in  ancient geogriphy, 
a  territory  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hifpania  Citerior, 
no99  cAX^  Cafftpo  de  Montieh 

LAMINIUM,  a  town  of  the  Carpetani»  in  the 
above  territory,  7  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Anas* 
or  Guadiana;  now  called  Mon.tibL)  a  citadel  of 
New  Caftile.  dufius. 

LAMITOR,  aii  idand  in  Devonihire. 

LAMIUM,  Dead  Nettle,,  in  botany;  a'.ge- 
ntis  of  \he  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method,,  to  the  4«d  order,  Fhttieiilatit,  The-n^^ 
per  lip  of  the  corolla  is  entire^  arched,  the  under 
lip  bilobous ;  the  throat  whh  a  dent  or  tooth  on 
each  fide  the  margin.   'There  are  8  fpecies.       " 

r.  Lawium  albvm,  fvuhite  archangel^  or  dead" 
nettle^  grows  frequently  under  hedges,  atrd  m. 
wafte  places.  The  Rowers,  which  appear  in  April 
and  May,  have  been  ^  (>articularly  celebrated  in 
uterine  fluors  and  other  f^mak  wcakneifes  ;  alib 
in  idiforders  of  the  lungs ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
of  verv  weak  virtue;  aod  have'noW  no  place'in 
-  our  pnarmacopoeia. 
--4.  Lamium  p^urpureum,  red  archangel^  is  veiy 
common  in  coi*n  fields  and  gardeqs.  The  youn'iE^ 
leaves  of  both  fpecies  are  boiled  and  eaten'in  fome 
places  like  greens. 

(i.)  LAMLASH,  a  town  of  Scotland^  on  the 
E  coaft'of  the  ifle  of  Arran,  feated  on  thb  Bay, 
N°.  3.  Lon.  X.  59.  W.  of  Edin.    Lat.  53,  h-  N/ 

(i,y  La  If  LASH,  or  Holy^yiand^  an  ihand  in,  or 
before  the  flay  (N®*3.)  troimfting  of  a  vaft  moun- 
tain, s  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  moftly 
•covered  SArith  heathj-but  prbducing  fome  corr  and 
•potatoes ;  befldes  pafture  for  a  number  of  iUeepy 
'goats,  and  black  cattle. 

(3^!)  Lamlash  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
the  J  fie  of  Arran,  which  Mr  Pennant  fays,  •*  fttrms 
the  fafeft  harbour  in  the  univerfe.  ith  depth  of 
water  for  the  largeft  ihips.'*  In  1558,  the  Englilh 
fleet,  under  the  E.  of  Suifex,  after  ravaging  the  . 
coaftof  itintyre,  lA^dedfrom  this  bay,  and  burned 
and  deftroyed  the  adjacent  country. 

•  To  LAMM.  V.  a.  To  beat  roundly  with  a 
cudgel   DiS^ 

( f .)  •  LAMMAS.  If./.    [This  word  is  faid  by 

Bmley^  I  know  oot  on  wK£.t  authorityi  to  be  de- 

D  d  d  d  rived 
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Hted  from  a  caftomi  by  whichib«  te«an^  of  th^ 
archblfhop  of  York  were  obliged,  at  t,ti^  Uciie  of  '^ 
rnafs,*bn  the  firft  of  Auguft,  to  bring  ^  lapib  tp  ;. 
the  altar.  la  Scotland  the)nare  laid  to  ;wpj|p  lafnba 
on  this  day.  It  may  elfe  be  coirupted  t^oo(i^la|f 
termath.  The  fir(t  of  Auguft-— In  1578  >n^1that 
iaippus  ia»^vuu-ds^Yt  which  buried  the  reputation 
of  Doii  John  of  Auftria.  Baepn. 

(t.)  Lammas  is  by  fooie  derived  frqp)  a  SazoQ 
;«rord9  Signifying  loaJpif^i\  becaufe  on  .t^b^t  day 
Che  Anglo-Saxont  ^^e  an  pfTeriog  of  brea^in?$i« 
with  new  wheajt. 

LAMMER-MUIR.    See  Lammer  mqqil. 

LAM£RSHAG£N,.a  town  of  Hol(teiD»  6  m^ 
SW.  of  Luckenburg.  ^ 

LAMMORAM,  a  town  of  ComwaJK  ' ; 

(i.)  LAMNICK,  a  likejpf  Silefia,  in  O^li.^     ',: 

(2.;  Lamnick,  a  town'of  Ge^naany^iip  Stffiji).: 

(x^)  LAI^O^  an  lAa^  and  k^igdoai  of  Afrfcai 
.pn  the  coaft  of  Mchnda»  in  Zanguelif f,  iribju^iry 
to  the  Portugucff.  The  iking' and  governn)^|jt 
are  Mahometaxui^  the  majority  of  the  ^p^9ple  pa- 
gans. ^0  15899  the  king  was  publicly,  beheac)€)^ 
by  the  I^ortugaefe,  fpr  havii^  l^trayc^  th^S<?^ 
vepor  t>f  the  ^oa^,  with  4  pf.hili'A^a^oai^an 
ipiniftcrs,  in  prefence  of  feveral  petty  kipg«  of  the 
adjacent  iflands.  ,1^  lies  betv^epn  the  iiQe  ojf  Pat^ 
ancf  Cape  Formofa.  '      .     .    .   ! 

(1.)  Lamo,  a  weH  fortified  i;itya  C9pi{|J  pf  the 
above  kingdom. 

(.'AMOIGNON,  Chriftian  Francis  de,  mi^rqu^ 
of  Bayille,  and  prefident  of  tfe^  parlUai^||(  of  F4- 
ri§f  was  born  io  1^44,  an^  educat^jdby^hj^. father- 
He  learned,  rhetoric;  iij^^he  Jefuit'«  coAege^  ma^c 
ttie  tour  of  £j^la^4.^Q.^  Holland,  and  on  his  r^ 
turn  home,  ws^s  much  admijpqd  by  perfon%  of  the 
firi^'  nfierit  at  hia  fiithcr'a  h.^uie.  Literature  hpw- 
^ver^. was  only  hiaa,9uiemeAt;  the  law  was  his 
(proi^ffion,  and,  the  elpqgt^iKe  of  th^  bar  at  Pads 
owes  its  reformation,  firon^  bomb^  and  affe^ed 
.erud  tion»  to  the  plain  aiid  judicious  pkadiogs  of 
,M^  Lamoignpn.  '^^f^^  appointed  luog^a  .advo- 
cate general  in  167 j;  jwhjch.  \i^  ^ifchacg^  ^^^^\ 
1698,  when  the  preJidentfliip  of  the  parliamentp 
i|ras  coniCerred  on  hii|:».  .This. poll  he  h^d9iyears9 
when  (ie  was  allowed  tpr^Agnin  favour  of  his 
eldeft.  ^f^\  he  wa^.9h9ren  pre&drpt  of  t^e.  rqyfl 
academy  of  infcriptionc  in  1705.  The  qqly  lyork 
he  fuifered  to  fee  the  light  was  his  P^^i^,  which 
is  a  rapBi^^iefit  qf  his  learning  and  eloqg^^fj^.'He 
^iedin  1709^.   •      .  y  , 

LAMOILLEy  ^  k^vSP  "^^  ^^  Verm/^pt^  i;^hich 
.xij^a  V^  Qir^ge  co.i|int]h  ^nd  falls  into  Lake  C}iam- 
plaini  pppoHte  tlero  ifland.  V  '   ^  . 

(i.)  LAMONA»>  or  the  ^;;r«»»a  rivergf  ftaly, 

Ir.)  LAMONEji  >  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rubicpj*, 
and  late  papal  territory  of  Romag^a*  A  canal 
ruM-from  it,  wbjcfat  aftor  pafliag  through  the  city 
ofFaenza,  rejoine  (he  river. 

(»•)  •  X.AMP.  n.  /.  [/aj99^,  Fr.  lampas^.  Lat.] 
I.  A  light  psade  ir*th  oil  and  a  wlck^-^ 
ThefUrs  . 
T)k?t  nature  hung  in  heaven,  aad  fill'dtbeir /« xn/j 
With  evgrlafting  oil.  Milton. 

—In  lam^  furnaces  I  ^fcd  fpicit  of  wine  inftead  of 
biU  and  the  fame  flame '^  has  melted  foliated  gokt. 
Boyh.  %.  Any  khid  of  lighty  m  pottica^  knguage, 
real  or.m^taphoric;^!.*—  r        ' 


•  Thy  fe«tle  eyes  fend  forth  a  quick'iiipg^Nrit. 

'  ^  And  feed  the  dying  laM  oflife  withii|t'^.  ibamc. 
;  .^'  Omay  thyGlver/^in^rrom  beaven'sbigl^  bow'r 
Dired  my  ropli^eps  In  the  midnight  {lour.  Qay^ 
(a.)  ^  ^^^,  ^  ^^^'^  accurately- fdefioedt  a 
yejfel  contaiauig  talf  .wit^  a  lighted^ wick.  Lamp« 
were  in  general,  ufed  amongS  the  Jewst  Gretfks» 
and  Romans.  The  candleftick  with  7  liraochei, 
placed  in  the  fan^uay^  by  Mofes^  4^4  thofe 
which  Solomon^fterWards  prepare4  for.  the  tcm* 
j4e»  were  cryftal  lamps  filled  with.  piU  a^d  fixed 
upon  the  brapplies,  ,  The  lamps  or  (Q4o^eftii:ks 
ufed  by  the  Je^ys  iv{^  thjefr  houfes' were  .generally 
put  into  a  very  hi^^'  ^ax>d  qn  the  ground.  *  The 
lamps  uTed  at  rriai-nage  feitivals,  aUud^l  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgina  (Mattl)*  xxv.  1^  3.), 
Y^err  9f  a  different  kind.  According  to  antiquaries, 
they,  werg  a  fott  of  torches,  ts^e  of  iron  or 
potter^s  ea^rt^  wrapped  about  with  old  linen, 
and  moifteixed,  jro^  tune  to  thne  ifith  cil. 
The,lap:\p8  qt  Gideon's  Voldiers  i^ereof  the  fame 
kind.  The,  pie  qi  i^^^.  ^^  not.  known  to  cbc 
Kjom^i^Si  bu^  tfjey/i^nerally  ulcd  lan^j  heooe 
tj^e  proverb'  Toftpus  et.oleufi.\pfr^iM*  I  iifye  iof 
jnj  labour.  Lamps  .were  foj^ii^tfc^ieis  J^!{nU  in  ho- 
nour of  the.  de,a,<)U  b^th  by  .Qjre^  ao^K^i^Dans. 

(3.)  L^^f ,  Arganx)\  or  }  Tjiis '^s.a  v«ry  in- 

•     (3.};LAH|,p.Y^f<pBB..      j  "genioiM     contri- 

.vajice,,  and  t,ae  ^^tk  improvement  io.  lamps 

Jihat  has  ret  l)e|^nmade.'   tt  is  the  inveQti^oa  of  a 

,  citizen  otGen'eva;'  axidth^  principle  on  which 

the  f^penority  of  tlie  lamp  depoid^i^  the  ad- 

.  JDiffion  of  a  jarger  quauttty  'of  air  |ajthe-  flame 

than  can  be  done  ixi  the  comnpion  ^^f*^  T\^&  m 

aocoqfpliihed  by  ma)ping.the  Wick  of  acircaUr 

form ;  by  which  ineaiis  a  ^ur^ent.  ioC  air  rulbes 

.through  the  cyliorlef  on  which  it  j^  p]^^^  with 

great  forces  and,  aloo^  with '  that  .^hi^  hat  ac- 

ce4  to  thjeoutCde,  exdte^.the  flame  to  luch  a  de- 

.gj-ee  that  the.-^oke  \\  entirely  confumed.    Thus 

^both  ^he  light  and  heat  are  prodigiouHy  iocreaied, 

>at  the. lame  time  th  it  there  is  a  very  confiderable 

fayin^in  th^.e^nfe  of  oi]»  llMe.  coufam.pt ion  of 

tb/e  o^ugen^  bi^iog' exceedingly  auf  m/^nM  by  the 

(^vUntity  .o(  air  adnutted  tp  the  flame;  lb  that 

jiyhatjn  commqp.  lamps  is.  diflipated  ii;^  imqkf 

'is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flaq^,    Tbi^ 

lamp  is  UQW  vei;y  much  .in  ufe;  a£f|[  is  ap- 

.plied  not  9^y^  \p  ijb^  .ordinary  -puipofii    of 

uhipdlna-tiofi,  bi^f  aU||[  to  that  of  a  wop^  fixrcace 

for  cheraic^  (jii^raUojQs,.  in  which  it  js  found 

to' exceed  eveiy  oilier  contrivance  yetTnVcmted. 

.It  conlilis  of  twqi^pBpta,  viz.«i  n^ervok  for  the 

pilf  and  thei^axpp ^qlf.   ,The reloryiScu  ufually 

'm.the  form4>f  a.  vafc  ii4,Jus  th^'lao^Arbceed- 

Ing  from  Its  flde.    Xhe  latter  confulscf  an  up^ 

'right  metcdJic  tube  about  one  incb  arid  6-iotha 

in  diameter,  g  Incites  ia  length*  a^d'open  at 

.both  ends. .  Within  .th^  is.  another  titbo  about 

ah  inch  in.  diameter,  and  nearly,  of  ah.  e<^uai 

.length ;  the  ^fce  betwixt  the  twobeioglcft  ciear 

for  the  paflage  of  the  air.    The  Jn^oal  tube  is 

doied  at  the.  bottom^  ^od  q^ntains^another  fimi- 

lar  tube  abopt  half  a^  inch  in  diameter/  which  is 

foldered  to  the  bottoink  of  thet  fecond. .  It  U  per- 

inratod  throughoutr  io  as  to  admit  a  cucreni  of 

air  to  pafs  through  it  ;a  and  ^e  oil  19  contained  in 

the  ^pace  bctwuLt  the  tube  and  that  which  fur. 
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j  i&    A'  tMvticiilar  kind  of  cotton  cloth  is    the  oil  b^  poured  in  fo  as  to  fill  the  wflel  iilmoft 
ttfedibr  Che  wick,  the  longitudinal  threads  of  'brim full;  and  to  the  veflel  muft  be  adapted  a 

others,  and    cover  having  as  many  boles  as  there  are  to  be 


which  are  much  thicker  than  the 
which  neaHy  fills  the  fpace  into  which  the  oil 
flows;  and  the  mechanifin  of  the  lamp  isfuch, 
that  the  wick  may  be  raifed  or  depreflbd  it  plea- 
fure.  When  the  lamp  Is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder;  and  by  reafon  of 
the  ftrong  influx  of  air  through  the  keated  metallic 
tube,  becomes  extremely  bright,  the  fmoke  be. 
ing  entirely  confumed.  The  heat  and  light  are 
Hill  fimhfer  increafed,  by  putting  w^  the  whole 
a  glaft  cylinder  nearly  of  the  ftze  of  the  exterior 
tube^  By  diminifliing  the  central  aperture,  the 
beo^  and  light  are  proportionably  diminifhed>  and 
the  lamp  begins  to  finoke.  The  accefs  of  air 
boiK  to  the  external  and  intemal  furfaces  of  the 
Hame  is  ^ideed  fo  very  neceflary,  that  a  fenfible 
diflerence  is  perceived  when  the  hand  is  held  even 
at  thediiftanGe  of  an  inch  bdow  the  lower  aper- 
ture of  the  €T]inder :  and  there  is  alfo  a  certain 
Icagth  of  wick  at  which  the  efied  of  the  lamp  is 
ftrongeft.  If  the  wick  be  very  fhort,  the  flame, 
thoo^b' White  and  brilliao^  emits  a  difagreeable 
and  pale  kind  of  light  i  and  if  very  long,  the  up- 
per part  becomes  brown,  and  fmoke  is  emitted. 
The  laving  of  expenfe  in  the  ufe  of  this  lamp  for 
common  pnrpofes  is  very  confiderable.  By  ibme 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  lamp  will  conti- 
nue to  bum  3  hours  for  the  value  of  one  penn v  ; 
and  the  following  was  the  refult  of  the  companTon 
between  the  light  emitted  by  it  and  that  Of  a  can 


wicks..  When  the  veflel  is  filled  and  the  wicka 
lighted,  if  water  foils  ii^  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it 
will  alwavs  keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height  or  very- 
near  it ;  the  weight  of  the  water  being  to  that  dE 
the  oil  as  aoA  to  19,  which  in  two  or  three  in- 
ches makes  no  great  dlfl*erence.  If  the  water  runs 
fofler  than  the  oil  waites,  it  will  only  run  over 
at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  what  does  not  ruQ 
over  will  come  under  the  oil,,  and  keep  it  at  the 
fame  height.  From  experiments  made  to  afcer* 
tain  the  expeqie  of  burning  oil  in  lamps,  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  taper  tamp.  With  g  threads  of  cot- 
ton in  the  wick,  confumes  in  one  hour  -i^V  oz. 
of  fpermaceti  oil,  at  is.  6d,  per  gallon  ;  fo  that 
the  expeofe  of- burning  1%  hours  is  4*57  farthings* 
This  lamp  gives  as  good  a  light  as  candles  of  8  or 
10  in  the  pound ;  ft  feldom  wants  fnuffing,  and 
cafts  a  flrong  and  fteady  light.  A  taper*  cham- 
ber, or  watch  lamp,  with  4  ordinary  threads  of 
cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes  01 6  74  oz*  of  fper- 
maceti bil  in  one  hour ;  the  oil  at  is.  6d.  per 
gallon,  makes  the  expenfe  of  burning  1%  hours 
only  a' 34  farthings. 

(5.)  Lamf,  Ferpetval.  The  teftimonies  of 
Pliny,  St  Auflin,  and  othet^  have  led  many  to 
believe  that  the  ancients  had  invented  perpetual 
lamps;  and  foroe  modems  have  atteoipted  to  find 
out  the  fecret,  but  in  vain.  Indeed  it  feems  no 
eafy  matter  to  find  oqt  either  a  perpetual  wick  or  a 


die.  The  latter  having  been  fofiered  to  burn  fo  «perpetualoll.  Thecurious  may  read  DrPlot'scon 
long  without  fniHflhg,  tbjft  lltge  lumps  of  coally  je^fluresonthefubjeainthei'iri/^  Trfou.n^  166; 
matter'  wete  formed  upon  the  wick,  gave  a  light  or  in  Ivwthorfc^s  abridgement^  vol.iii.  p.  63^.  But 
at  14  inches  distance  equal  to  the  lamp  at  129  in-    few,  we  believe,  will  give  themfelves  the  trou*- 


ches ;  whence  it  appeared  that  the  light  of  the 
lamp  was  equal  to  18  candles  in  this  ftate.  On 
fttufiing  the  candle,  howeter,  its  light  was  fo 
much  augmented,  that  it  became  neceflary  to 
remove  it  to  the  diftance  of  67  inches  before  its 


ble  of  fearching  for  the  fecret,  when  they  confider 
the  credulity  of  Pliny  and  of  St  Aufiin.  Thehr 
teftimony  is  not  a  fuflicient  inducementtous  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  lamp  was  ever  formed  to  bum  1000  or 
Z500  years ;  mych  lefs  Is  it  credible  that  the  an- 
light  became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  139  in-   pients  had  the  fecret  of  making  one  burn  for  ever. 


ches  ;  whence  it  was  concluded  that  the  light  of 
the  lamp  was  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  of  four  can- 
dles freih  fnufled.  At  another  triah,  in  which  the 
lamp  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of  141^  inches, 
and  a  candle  At  the  diftAnce  of  $$  inches,  the 
lights  were  equal.  In  thefe  experiments  the  candles 
made  ulbof  were  lo^  inches  long,  and  1/-  inches 
in  diameter.  When  the  candle  was  newly  fnufl'- 
ed.  It  appeared  to  have  the  advantage;  but  the 
lamp  foon  got  the  foperiority ;  and  on  the  whole 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  lamp  is  at  leaft  cqui« 
yalent  to  have  a  do^en  of  tallow  candles  of  fix  in 
the  pound ;  the  expenfe  of  the  one  being  only 
2^d.  aod  that  of  the  other  8d.  in  7  hours.  The 
only  djfadvantage  is,  that  they  cannot  eafilj  be 
carried  about';  and  in  this  refpe^t  it  does  not  leem 
poflibleto  britig  lamps  to  an  eouality  with  candles^ 
(4.)  Lasir,  Da  St  Glair^s  improved.  I^r 
St  Clair,  In  the  Pbihf.  Trahj.  K"*  1459  defcribes 
an  impiwvement  on  the  common  lamp.  He  pro* 
poCeS  that  it  Muld  be  made  twoor  three  inches 
deep,  with  a  pipe  conftihg  from  4he  bottom  a3- 
tnoA  tfS-high  M  the  top  of  the  veflel.  I;et  it  be 
filled  fo  bigti^iflth  water  that  it  may  cover  the 
bole  of  the  pipe  at  the  boftomv  that  the  oil  may 
l^ot  getia  at  ttie  ^^,  and  fo  ^  loft«    ^hen  le^ 


(  6.)  La  m  p,  Kolli n  g.  See  Plate  cxcv./^.  6.  A 
machine  AB,  with  two  moves^ble- circles  D£,  FG, 
within  it ;  whofe  common  centre  of  motion  and 
gravity  is  at  K,  where  their  axes  of  motion  crofa 
one  another.  If  the  lamp  KC,  made  pretty  heavy 
and  moveable  about  its  axes  HJ,  and  whofe  cen* 
tre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fitted  within  the  inner  cir- 
cle, the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
machine  will  fall  between  K  and  C ;  and  by 
reafon  of  the  pivots  A,  B,  D,  £,  H,  I,  will  be 
always  at  liberty  to  deicend  $  hence,  though  the 
whole  machine  be  rolled  along  the  ground,  or 
moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame  will  always  be 
uppermofty  and  the  oil  cannot  fpifl.  In  this  manner 
they  hang  thecompals  at  fea  ;  and  thus  fliould  all 
the  moon  lanterns  be  made,  that  are  carried  be* 
fore  coaches,  chaifes,  and  the  like. 

LAMPA,  a  town  of  America,  90  m,  S.  of  Cafco. 

t  AMPACAN,  an  ifland  of  the  Indian  Qcean,  S« 
of  that  of  Junkfeilon. 

LAMPADARY,  an  officer  In  the  jmcient  church 
of  Conftantinople,  fo  called  from  his  employment, 
which  was  to  take  care  of  the  lamps,  and  tocarry 
a  taper  before  the  emperor  or  pati urch  when  thtj 
went  to  church  or  in  proceflion. 

U.)  PAMPAS,  ^eeFAXRiERV,  ^ar^IV.  J  XIU 
Pddd^  (*.) 
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(%*)  *  LampAss.  n.f,  [lampas^  Fr.]  A  lump  of 
Ddh,  about  the  bigttefs  of  «i  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a 
horfe  mouth,  which  rifcs- above  the  tccbh.  Far- 
rhr's  i>ft5.— His  horfe  poflTeft  with  the  gUodersf 
troubled  With  the  lampafs^  infeded  wtth  the 
faibtons.  Shakefifeare. 

Ci.)  •  LAMPBLACK.  n,f.  [lamp  and  hhek.'\  It 
.18  made  by- holding  a  torch  under  the  bottom  of  a 
bafon,  and  a4.it  is  furred  ftriking  it  with  a  feather 
into  fome  (hell,  and  grinding  it  with  gum  water. 
Btacham  on  Drawing,  •  • 

{%»\  Lamp  Black.  See  Colour-Maiung, 
§  30 — 34.  Subftanees  painted  with  lamp-black 
and  oil  refift  the  eflfeds  of  ele^ricity  to  a  furprifing 
.degree  f  fo  that  in  many-  cafes  even  lightning  it- 
fel f  has  been  repelled  by  them.  See  Lie  H  tn  1  n  g  . 
By  an  adt  paffed  in  April  1802,  a  new  duty  is  im- 
posed upon  lamp^ack  of  as.  6d.  on  every  cwt. 
imported. 

LAMPEDOSAt  a  plea&nt  and  fertile  iflan^, 
thougli  not  inhabited,  in  the  Mediterri^neao,  near 
the  coaft  of  Tunis,  about  x^  tniles  in  circumfe- 
.rence.  There  is  a  building  on  it  which  is  divided 
into  a  chu«^ch  and  a  mofque ;  fo  that  Cbriftiaos 
often  worfliip^in  one  end  of  it,  and  Mahometans 
in  the  other.  Near  the  church  is  a  m^gastne, 
well  provided,  where  (hips  paffing  may  find-  ne- 
ceflaries,  for  which  they  depbfit  the  vahie  in  the 
church,  if  in  goodti,  or  in  a  cheft,  if  in  money.  On 
certain  days  fome  Sicilian  mooks  coUeA  the  depo- 
lits,  and  bring  iirrth  ftores.  The  profits  iire  de- 
voted to  the  hofpital  at  Trapari.  In  the  difcuf- 
fions  refpeding  Malta  in  1803,  wbich  occafioned 
the  prefent  var^  there  was  queftion  of  this  little 
Ifland)  and  Buonaparte  adtuallypropofed  that  it 
ihould  become  a  Britifli  fettlement,  on  condition 
that  Malta  were  furrendered  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
to  become  eventually  a  French  fettlement*  -  Lam* 
pedota  is  63  miles  W.  of  Malta.  Lon.  iz.  o.  £• 
Lat.  35.40.  N.  ^ 

Lamp  Furnacs.  See  Chemistry,  §  451-^ 
.454.  •  -     ^  >    .  . 

^  f  LAMPING,  o^'.  [AAM'TfTtiCfiiv.]  Shining ;  fpark* 
ling.    Not  ufed.—  '  . « ' 

Happy  lines,  on  which  with  ftarry  light 

Thof«i  lamping  eyds  will  deiga  fometimes  to 
look.  .♦        ;  Spenfa:. 

LAMPOLt  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Braclaw. .. .  . 

LAMPON,  a  town  and  bay  of  Sumatra. 

♦  LAMPOON.  »./  [Siii/*^ derives  it  from  bm^ 
ponSf  a  drunken  fong.  Il  imports,  Ut  us  dtinJ^^ 
from  the  old  French  lampety  and  watf  repeated  at 
the  end  of  each  couplet  at  .caroufals.  Trev*]  A 
perfonal  fetire ;  cenfure  written  not  to  reform  but 
to^Tex.— They  fay  my  talent  is  fatire ;  if  fo  it  is  a 
fruitful  age :  th!by  have  fown  the  dragoa's  teeth 
themfelves,  and  it  is  but  juft  they  {bould  reap  each 
-o^erin  lampoons.  Dnfden.-^   ,     ^ .    ::     . 

Makefatirea  Aztfi^MS-  Pope, 

*  I'o  LAMPOON.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
abufe  with  perfonal  fatire. 

♦LAMPOONER. »./  [from  lampoon,'}  A  fcrib- 
bier  ot  perfonal  fatire.— We  are  naturally  difplea- 
fed  with  an  unknown  crittck^as  the  ladies  are  with 
«  lampooner^,  becaufe  we  are  bitten  in  the  dark. 
Drydenr^The  fquibs  arc  thofe  who  are  called  li- 
l^ellerft,  lampoontrsf  and  pamphleteers.  Tatltr, 
:  (i.)  •  LAMPREY.  n./.[lamproffs  Fr.  hmprfyc^ 


Dutcb^l  Manf  fifli  miich  like  thted  ftcqaeat 
both  the  fea  and  frefli  rivers;  My  the  lamprd, 
lamprey^  and  lampcme.  Walto»* 

(s.)  Lamprey.    See  Pstromyzom. 

(i.)  LAMPRIDIUS,  JEliiis,  a  Lathi  hiftorian, 
who  lived  under  Dioclefiaa  and  Cooftantine  the 
Great.  His  li vesjt^  4  emperors,  Aotouintts,  Coib- 
modus,  Dtadnmenm,  and  Heliogabalus^  are  ex 
tant.  Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus  tc^  hhn ;  but  the  MS.  in  the  palatine  bbcary 
aCcribes  it  to  Spartian.  ' 

(sO  LAMPRioit^s,  BenediA,  of  Cremooa,  a  ce 
lebrated  Latin  poet  of  the  i6th  oentury.  He 
taught  Greek  and  Latin-  at  Rome  aad  Fsdua»  un- 
til he  was  -invited  to  Mantua,  by  Frdderic  Goo 
^aga,  tp  undertake  the  taition  of  his  Sao,  His 
epigrams  and  lyric  i^rfet,  In  Y>reek  and  Latist 
were  printed  feparately,  as  weD  at  among  the 
D^/iVi^  of  the  Italian  poets. 

•  LAMPRQN.  n.f,  A  kind  of  (ea*fiih^-There 
rocks  are  frequented'  by  4tmtprwH  Mid  greatcf 
^(hes,  that  devom-  the  bodies  of  the  dnnriied. 
Mroomf,         -    •    i«  * 

LAMPSACIUS*  ^epithet  for  any  thing  be- 
longing to  Lampsacus,- was  alfo  ufed  for  lafavi^ 
ousy  on  account  of  the  charader  of  the  people. 
-  LAMPSACUM  or  >  in   ancient  geography,   a 

LAMPSACpUS,  5  oonfiderablecity  of  My6a; 
called  Piljeoi  by  Homer,  becaufe  abounding  iii 
pine-trees,*  a  -circumftance  conferred  by  Pliny; 
fituated  at  theN.  end  oi'entranceofthe  HellefpoDt 
into  the  Propontrs,  with  a  commodious  harbour, 
oppofite  to  Caliipolis  in  the  Thracian  Gberfonefiia. 
It  was  afligned  by  ArUxerxes  to  Tbemiftoclce, 
for  fiimiihing  his  table  vifStb  win^,  in  Which  the 
country  abounded.'  It  was  (aved  from  the  ruio 
threatened  by  Alexander,  becaufe  in  the  intereft  of 
Pjerfia,  by  the  addrefs  of  AQaximenet  the  hiftori- 
an..  Sce^ANA^iyF.NES.  It  ir now  called  Lam r- 
saki.  Lon.  a8»  o.  £.  lAt.  40.  za.  N. 
.  LAMPS  AKI',  or  )  the  moderjnfname  of  Lam  p. 

I.AMPSAKO,     )SACU8.  » 

LAMPTON,  a  vilUge  in  Middlefex. 

LAMPYRIS,  the  fire  fly,  a  genus  of  infe^ 
belonging  to*the  coleoptera  -order ;  the  charai^ers 
of  which  are :  The  antennae  are  filiform ;  the  elytra 
are  flexible ;  the  thorax  is  flat,  of  a  femiorbicuUr 
form,  furronading  and* concealing  the  head.  The 
fegm€^«^s  of  the  abdomen  terminate  in  papillae, 
which  are  turned  up  towards  the  elytra,  and  part- 
ly fold  one  ovet  the  other.  -The  females  in  gene- 
ral are  apterous.  .  There  are  1%  fpecies^  of  which 
the  mofl;  remarkable  is  the         i 

Lampyris  Noctiluca.  See  PlaU  CXCV. 
Jig^  7.  The  male  of  this  infed  is  lefs  than  the  fe- 
male: Ut  head  is  fbaped  exadly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  covered  like  wife  by  the  plate  of  the  tho- 
rax, only  it  appears  rather  longer  than  that  of  the 
female.  Both  the  bead  and  anteimse  are  black. 
The  thorax  of  the  roale$  which  is-foNiller  abd 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  female,  has  the  folds  ami 
papillae  oa  its  fides  much .  lefs  remarkable :  btut 
the  greateft.  difference  beivPQen  tiie  two  lexet  is, 
that  the  male  is. covered  with  brown  el^a^  Iha- 
greened,  and  mark^  with^waltneploogitudiikaUy. 
The  elytra  are  longer  than  the  alidoBien»  and  un- 
der them  lie  the  wings.  The  two  lafl  rings  of  the 
abdomen  aure  oo^.  ^  bnight  as.  thofe  of  the  femak, 

'  only 
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<nl7  yiereaf^tsw  four  lumiaood  poiqiN*  tm>  up- 
on each  of  thc.two  toft  rings*  The  ^low«^worm, 
which  k  frequently  met  with. towards  evening,  in 
June,  in  wood»an4i9eadow9f  ifttfae  female  of  this 
fpeciM.  By  the  fining  light  ^hicb  it  ^pits,  it 
attrads  the  male*  This  fining  light  depends  on 
a  liquor  placed  at  ^he  lower  extreondtv  of  t|ie  in- 
fed,  wik\s:i  when,  in  notiont  the  light  }•  more 
lively  and  fliining,  and  of  a  /iner  green.  '  This 
light  theinied  withdraws. at  pleasure,  either  by 
unfbldhig  or  oontrading  itfell.  As  a  proof  that 
the  light  depends  o^  a  phofphorous  matter,  the 
animal,  though  dead  and  bruifed,  leaves  a  lumi- 
nous fubAance  on  the  hand,  that  only  lofes  its  luf- 
tre  when  dried.  The  .perfed  infed  flies  about 
during  the  evening  in  autumn,  and  frequents  the 
grafly  plantations  of  juniper  trees. 

LAMSPRING,  a  town  of  Saxony»  on  the  Lame. 

(i.)  LAMYy  or  (#ami,  Bernard,  a  learned 
French  proteftant  and  Carte^an  pbilofopher,  bom 
at  Mans  in  1640.  He  ftu4ic<i  there  under  the  fii- 
tbers  of  the  oratory;  andt  in  i6j9,  went  to  ]^- 
yis,  and  entered  into  the  inftitution.  He  became 
prieft  in  i^^y*  fnd  Uught  philpfophy  at  Sa)im)ir 
and  Angiers;  which  Uift  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
^y  an  order  from  court,  for  adopting  the  new 
pbiloibpby  inftnid  of  that  of  Ari|lotle.  In  1676 
he  went  to  Grenot>]e,  where  cardinal  Camus  was 
bi(bop;  who  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  for  hiip, 
that- he  retaiped  him,  and  derived  confiderable  fer- 
▼ices  from  him  ip  the  government  of  his  diocefe. 
He  went  at  laft  to  reQde  at  Rouen,  where  he  died 
in  1715.  He  wrote  a  DiiTertation  on  the  Sciences, 
The  art  of  fpeakhig ;  and  feveral  other  fcientifical 
iworks,'begde8  othsrs  in  divinity.        .  ' 

(ft.}  X^MY,  Qominjc  Francis,  a  French  eccleHaf- 
tic  and  an  degant  writer,  born  at  Chartres*    His 
Tre$iif€  ^Sfi^'imfwfe4gi  hat^been  much  admired. 
Sediedib  I7II. 
•    ( I.)  LAN,  a  river  of  China,  in  Pe-tcbe-Ii, 

(sr— 4.)  J^aii»  two  towns  of  China,  of  the'  ^d 
rank,  in  ^e^tcbe^U  and  Chenfi;  ^d  one  of  the  3d 
in  Cbanfi. 

(i.)  LANA,  lUt.]  v^jTOoI,    pee  TVooi.. 

(a.)  Lama,  in  botany.    See  Botany,  Gio^tj. 

(i.)  LANARK,  or  Lamarkshirb,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  called  alfo  ClydefihU,  froin  the  Clyde, 
by  which  it  is  watered ;  though  this  name  belongs 
properly  only  to  the  Southern  diftrid  of  .Lanark- 
ftiire.  (See  Clydesdale.}  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N-  by  Dumlnrtoafliire;  £.  by  Stirling,  (dinbuigb, 
and  Peebles  {{iires;  on  tl)e  ^.  by  Dumfries;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Ay^^  ^^'^  Rrnfrew .mires.  Its  extent 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  40  miles,  from  £•  to  W. 
5^*  The  Cly4^9  defcending  from  the  S.  part  of 
this  countf,  divides  it  into  two  almoft  equal  parts; 
and  after  a  courfe  of  about  50  miles  meets  the 
tide  ^  little  below  Glafgow.  9^  QLASGOVf. 
Proceeding  up.  the  river  from  Glafgow,  the  coun- 
try is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Both  well  Cas- 
tle ftandsonan  erpine^ce  which  'overlook^  ttie 
Clyde.  Some  of  its  walls,  meaiiure  15  feet-  ^i 
tbicknefii  And  60  (eet  in  fieight.  (See  Bothwbli*, 
N^  4*)  This  vaft  fabric  was  once  the  abode  of  a 
inan  the  moft  notorioufly  marked  of  any  in  the 
annals  of  Scotland  for  th^  audacity  and  fplendour 
of  his  crimes.  Between  it  and  the  priory  of  Blan- 
tyre  on^the  oppoGte  fide  of  the.  Clyde^  there  is 


fatd  to  hav^been  in  ancient  times  a  Aibterfaneovf 
palfage  under  the  river.  A  littie  above  Hands 
Bothwell-bridge.  (See  Bothwell,  N«  3.)  Eaft 
from  Both  well  piftle,  in  an  elevated  lituation, 
ftaads  the  Kirk  of  8hots,amid  a  wild  and  banei| 
country.  This  dreary  wafte  is  covered  with 
heath ;  and  though  a  high  fituation,  is  fiat,  and 
.  very  marfliy  in  many  places.  It  is  chiefly  employ- 
ed  as  flieep- walks;  and  notwithftandinf  the  vici- 
nity of  coal  and  lime,  (eems  fcarce  capable  of  cul* 
tiyatioq.  T|iis  want  i^,  Jipwever,  compeniated 
by  the  abundance  of  iron-ftone  and  coal.  Nor  is 
this  advantage  confined  to  the  barren  trad  in  the 
N£.  corner  of  the  ihire.  The  whole  county 
abounds  with  thefe  valuable  minerals;  and  t«$rp 
iron-ivorks  aye  eredled  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
one  a  little  above  Glafgow,  and  another  at  Cle- 
land  near  Hamilton.  But  the  moft,  confiderable 
work  of  this  kind  in  the  county  is  that  of  Cleugfa, 
a  few  miles  fouth-eaft  from  the  Kirk  of  Shots.  A 
village  is  here  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen,  called  Wilsontown.  The  Clyde 
near  this  place  r^ns  for  feveral  miles  between  high 
4tH:ks  covered  with  wood  ^  and  in  its  courfe  exhi- 
bits many  aftoniOiing  caurads.  S^  Clvdb. 
From  Lanerk,  pa|fiiig  the  village  of  Carftairs,  a 
few  miles  to  the  £•  we  me^  the  town  of  Cam- 
wath.  In  this  neighbourhogd,  and  along  the  Clyde 
to  th^  3E.  there  is  much  cultivation  and.rich  paf« 
ture.  To  the  8.  of  Camwath  is  the  town  of  BiG« 
PAR ;  where  is  feen  the  ruin  of  a  collegiate  church; 
founded  in  1545.— Th^  lands  about  Coulter  and 
Lumington  are  fertile ;  but  farther  up  the  Clyd* 
^e  ipeet  with  nothing  but  iheep- walks  and  paAure 
groupd$  to  its  fource.  In  the  S«  part  of  the  ihic^. 
Called  Clydesdale,  the  country  is  not  leis  wtkL 
Among  the  mountains  here,  or  rather  in  a  bolloir 
near  .tbe$r  fumait,  we  meet  with  the  village  oi 
Leadhills.  See  Leadhills.  Nortb  from  tMa 
mountainous  resion  lies  Ca^wFoapMyia^  See 
Cravfokd,  N^i.  About  9  miles  N.  of  Leaci- 
bills,  on  the  £.  fide  of  the  Doughs,  which  falls 
.  into  the  Clyde  a  few  miles  below,  Aands  Douglaa^ 
cafile,  for  many  ages  the  repdence  of  thfr  ieco«|d 
family  in  Scotland.  A  modem  buiMing  baa  been 
ereded  on  the  iame  fite,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient  caftle.  Near  it  ftands  the  town  of  Douglas. 
See  DouOLASy  N"^  6.  A  few  miles  to  the  Ni. 
is  Ttnto,  a  remarkable  conic  mountain,  round 
the  bafe  of  which  the  CJyde  makes  a  noble  fweep. 
Westward,  beyond  Douglas,*the  Netham  defoenda 
into  the  Clyde  through  the  pariih  of  Lifmabago. 
Hamilton  houfe,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, ftands  in  \  plain  between  the  Clyde  and  A- 
von.  It  is  a  magnificent  ftrudure,  furrounded  by 
many  venerable  oaks.  Itx  the  vicinity  is  the  town 
of  HamUtouy  N°  a.  At  a  liule  diftaace^oia  Hv 
milton  houie  is  an  elegant  appendage  to  it,  called 
Qhatelberaultv  from  the  ancient  lordlhip  hekl  by 
the  fomily  in  France;  feated  on  the  Avon,  and 
iiirrounded  by  woods  and  deep  dells,  and  every 
.rural  beauty  that  can  produce  a  pleafing  efted  on 
the  imagination.  On  the  W.  of  Hamilton  isthe 
town  of  KiL»aiDB ;  and  to  the  S.  that  of  Straths 
aTon»  furrounded  by  the  fertile,(rad  from  whic| 
it  derives  its  name.  This  coupty  conuins  41  pa* 
riibes;  and  from  the  returns  made  by  the  minifters 
(o  Sir  J.  S.inclair,  betwct^n  ij^p  «i»((  1798,  the  to- 
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|alM|NiliUoA  at  th^  period  waft  1x4^59;  imd 
the  incfwife,  fii1«  i>55»  "» **f«  ^^^^n  43f5»8fc 

(i.^Lii'ti  ARity  a'  pititt  'm  the  above  county,  about 
'  4{  milee  long  and  3  broad»  ci>nUtning  above  6000 
act«8»  of  which  3600'are  arable,  l^he  chief  trops 
vm  barlejr,  ^tft,  aad-'potatoes.  The  population. 
is  May  i79»,  wa»475«;  iocreafe'fliicc  1755, 
owing  to  the  ctotlon  inanufAAureft,'ft456*'  This 
parifb  contains  as  mtSch  curious,  romaotiej,  and  va 
li^d  fcener^f  as  any  in  Scotland.  See  BoilNitxifit 
ji°  4;  Clyds,  If^  t;  CoaRA  Lihn,  N*4.  Dt^to- 
dAtf  Liwm*  &C. 
'   (3.)  Lavahk,  the  capital  of  the  above  count)r» 

iies  «4  miles  £.  of  Glafgow  and  io  W.  of  Bdin- 
mrgK  t  and  is  {eated^on  the  highefl  ground  in  the 

•  ^ari(h,abont  760  feet  above  the  fea  levett    It  is 
'  in  anciisn^'  Yoyal  burgh,  ereaed  by  AleJaattder  L 

wh^fe  ch^er.  With  thofe  of  Robe/t  I.  and  James 
V.  were  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  It  joins  with  Liii- 
'  lithgoW)  ^ftirK,  and  (Peebles,  in  fehdinga  repre> 
•Ibntative  to  parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  ptt>- 
^ofti  a  bajlie^^  dean  6f  guild,  and  13  counfeHors. 
•^It  has  7  ibcorpbrati6ns,Whofe  deacons  vote  in  the 
ekaions  of  fnagiftrates  and  deMj^ates.    In  •  97^, 

•  Kenneth  !!•  held  a  parliament  ih  it.  In  1244*  it 
%ras  burnt  (0  the  gfOupd.  In  11071  Sir  W.  Wal- 
tACK  began  Tils  firft  great  exploit  here,  by  de- 
Ibiting  and  killing  (he  EngKOi  Sheriff,  miliam  de 
He^opef^yio  had  murdered  bis  wif^.  In  13 10, 
Kobert  Bruce  recovered  this  town  from  the  Enfe- 
li(h.  It  confifta  of  5  ftreets.  Its  population  in 
;  79ft  was  ia6o.  It  has  a  neat  modem  church, 
^iih  an  atfcient  bell,  made  in  1 1x0$  a  grammar 
fcbbol;  a  confiderable  manufadtufe  of  (lockings  $ 

.  a  gAod  markef ,  and  7  vrell  frequented  fairt. 

(4;)I!l,inARK*NBW,a  village  adjacent  to  the 
"Above-burgh,  ercfted  in  1285,  byD'ividDaWjEfq. 
'^bf  Ola^gow,  for  the  benent  of  his  cottdii  tti&n\ifac- 
Htirers,  who  chiefly  refide  in  it.  Its  population  in 
^79)  was  1510.  It  has  4  cotton  mills;  a^  vrfiich 
1334  perfons  were  employed  in  1793.  The  mp- 
■  rals  of  the  cbiWren  are  ftnaty  attended  to. 

LANARTH,*a  town  of  S:."Wales,  in  Cardigan- 
fliire,  r95  miles  from  London. 
'  LANCANT,  atowribfGlouecfterArre. 

LANCARIM  Spring,  a  medicated  neater  of 

plamo^ganAure^    It  has  its  name  from  a.  town 

nei^r  which  itnfes;  and  has  been  very  long  fa- 

inousin  the^Tace  for  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil, 

Yhe'  bddy  of  water  is  about  an  ell  broad,  and  hins 

between  two  hills  covered  with  wood.    About 

j|s  yards  from  this  fpring  the  rill  falls  hotn  a  rock 

of  about  ^  or  '9  feet  high,  with  a  confiderable 

IJoife.    The  fpring  is  very  clear,  and  rifes  orit  of 

a  fkit^  white  marl.    The  cures  that  have  been 

perlvMrnled  there,  areV<^fs  of  a  real  pbwer  in 

the  wat^lm't  Ibci^  l^fome  queftipn  v^ethci'  1^ 

watery  dri^ft^mkion  jAtiiT'cSIdners,  does  the  ^6t>d; 

forthe(ieople'><irH6'C<5me  f6r'rellef  always  drink 

V>f  the  f|^nnfe;'arid'b;ltffe  Ihfc  part  afb?r.ward  in  the 

fall  bekjMr,    It  is  gerieraHy  fuppOfed  that  th^  llme- 

llbhe  rock's  conimOtJfikte  a  virtue  XXy  it,  by  vrfaich 

itxruresinternallj^;  bot'it  bas  l>cen  often  foiiitd, 

that  the^oldfc^  a  TmiB  dKftrdertd  witte the  **viHn 

•the  ftrong  curS-Jhtof  a  mill-tarl  hm  Cbned  itf^and 

there  is  t*e  fame  advantage  in  the  ftll  oF  thit' water. 

LANCASHIRE,  a  large  rtarrtfttife  province  of 

Ehglahdi  boumled  <>n  the  W-  l>y  tb«  irifir  ieai 


) 
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on  this  N.  hf  CUttbettand,  WttokngUiid,  tH 
YbrUhire,  M  the  £.  by  Yoricfhire^  and  on  tbe  S. 
by  Oheibire;  «t^ending  74  mllea  In  \m»gtk,  asd 
from  15  to  44  in^  breadth,  eobipri4)c«idittg  6  htto. 
dred8,'63  panfliesia;  market  tovrbs,  S94  irillaget, 
about  4>iC00  hooiec  and  abottt  960^000  inbabi- 
tanis.;  The  eaftern  parts  of  tbe  pronince   aiv 
rocky)  and  m  tbe  northern  diftriat ait»  many  finglc 
mountains  remarkably  hij^h^  particoMy  Ingle- 
borough  hill,  Gtoughbo,  Pehdie,  andLorgridge. 
•It  abounds  wkh  wood ;  in  the  N.  are  lyicrfdalc 
«hd  Bbwland  forefts,  and  Silhont  vrood ia the  8.  It 
Is  well  watered  by  rivers  andlakea.    Anaong  the 
MBftss  or  lakes  of  Lancalhire,  are  Wlbsiider  and 
Kiningftdn  meres.    TMre  was  on  the  S*  tide  of 
the  Ribble^  an^tl^  lake  caBed  JUtirtoitf  lev«ral 
miles  in  circumference,  vt^ich  is  now  drained,  and 
•  converted  into  pafture grounds   In  tHis  operation, 
the  workmen  foimd  a  gr^t  quantity  of  fifh,  to- 
gethi^r  with  8  canoes,  refetnbliiig  tbofe  of  America, 
fuppbfed  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ^ancient  Britiik 
bihermen.    This  county  alfo  iboondi  with  mo- 
rafifes  and  nnofTes,  from  vi^iieh  the  inhabitafits  dig 
Excellent  turf,  as  well  as  Aiarl)  'add  often  find 
trunks  of  old  trees,  fuppofed  to  have  lain  there 
Hn'ce  the  general  delnge.    Some  of  the  Art  are  fo 
impi^nated  with  turpentine,  that  When  divided 
into  fplinters,  they  bunl  like  candle*,  and  axe 
ufed  {or' that  purpofe.  There  is  a  great  vaHetj  of 
mineral  waters  in  this  county,  and  fbmit'pertodfcal 
fprings.  There  was  one  inftance  Of  a  vftSefiterap. 
tion  of  water  at  Kirkby  itt'  Foumefs.    The  raoft 
remarkable  chalybeate  fpaws  are  thoie  of  Latham, 
Wigan,  Stockport,  Burnley,  Bc^on,  PlaiDptor, 
Middleton,    Strangeways,    LanCafter,   Larbrick, 
and  Chorl^.    At  AvcLir?,  U  a  fountain  called 
the  Burning  ffielif  from  whence  A  bttomiiions  va- 
ppur  exhaKs,  #hich^ being  fef  oa  iire  by  a  candle, 
bums  like  brandy,  fo  as  to  produce  a  heat  that 
will  boil  eggs  to  a  bard  confiftence,  while  the  wa« 
ter  itfelf  retains  iu  orgjnal  coldneft.   (See  Bvan- 
SNG,  §  iS')    There  is  at  Barton  a  tboAtain  of 
fait  water,  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  tb^  mine- 
ral, as  to  yield  fix  tiofes  aa  much  as  can  be  ex* 
tracted  from  the  fame  quantity  of  fea^Water.    At 
Rogham,  in  Foiimefs,  there  is  a  purging  faline 
fountain  |  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raifa:, 
where  tbe  ground  is  frequently  overflowed  by  the 
fea,  a  ftr^am  defcends  from  HagBtir  hills,  which 
in  7  years  is  faid  to  convert  the  marl  into  a  hard 
freeitone  fit  (or  building.    The  air  of  Lancaihir& 
is  pure  and  agreeable,  except  among  the  fens 
and  ^n  the  (ea;:(hore,  where  the  atmofphere  Is 
Ibaded  witb  putrid  exbAlations,  producing  malig- 
iiant  and  mt^rinttting  fevers,  ftunry,  rheumatifm, 
dropfy^'  and  confumptioa.    The  foil  is  tarioua  ; 
pioor  and  rocky  on  the  hill^  hx  and  fertile  in  the 
tafleys,  and  champaign  copntry.    T^>c  colour  of 
the  peat  alfo  varies ;   white,   grey^  and   black. 
'Ilrere  i^  a  bituminous  earth  about  Ormflcirk,  that 
ijnei^  \\V^  the  oil  of  aovbef,  ^d  indeed  yields  an 
tiil^of  the  fame  nature,  both  in  its  fcent  and  me> 
*didna)'  effeJEts-;  as  k  truces  raw  ticjh  to  the  con- 
Tiffence  of  tii&mmy.  it  alfo  b^ms  like  a  toirh,  and 
is  ufed/as  fuch  by  the  country  peopl*.  This  county 
abquncls  with  lead,  iroUv  copper,  antiniony,  black 
lead,  lapis.calaminaris,  ^ar,  green  vitridl,aluni,  fuU 
phur^pyrfte^^Qeftone^aodpilandcanneicoaL  The 
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level  country  prodiKtt  ^fieabjt^  wheat  and  bar*    naFi^able  tii^*.  <hf  this  inland  navigattoii  .Cgo^. 
lei{»  «a4  t^  iktrU  CKt  the  hill^  7kt4  gpod  banr^s    munication  £aa,b«en  made  with  the  Merfey,  D^. 


and  thc_ 

that  the  caitle  fed  upon  it  are  much  larger  and 
fatter  than  thpie  in  ^ny  other  p^  of  '£n|;laiuL 
Tliere  l^  pot  afiY  p^fjt  ojf  the  wpiid  better  iiip-; 
plied  than  Lancamire  with  prpufi^ns^pf  all  kinds | 
and  all  forts  of  ^^mp  are  caiignt  iipoW  the  moors, 
heathy  and  commons.  BeQdef, 4k<^  taftorlingSy 
teaU  ptover»  Scjo.  m/|qf  ^ocqlD1;|op  oirds  are  feen 
on  thecoallof  La^n^^^i^tthe  tef^-^YffTS^^ 


ptover,  8ejo.  m/|qf  ^ncqml^^op  1 

ie  coaftof  I^np^^,  the  faj^Wf 
with  bluj^  aod  bl^iic^.  the  pi^%^^be  c(}|rq|Qr9rt, 


6f.eJ(celbQt  Qat4;  icery  food  h^mp  is^ij/cf.niired ;  BitHb(e»  Oufe/Trenty  0arwent«  Severn,  Hunber, 
pafti^  10  the  ^^Uey  is  fo  pecul|^cl^.rich,  ThiA^ci^^'^yon,  &c.  which  oavigatioo,  iikJddii^ 
_  ..1   -r  .»  — :.  ?. L  .-  • M    Its  iyjpdmg|l/ extends ibpv 

tjea  Ql^  l^n^pln,  Nottiijgh'ai^^  York,  Lancafter, 
Weftqporetvad/Chefteo  SUff^^  Lek 

cefter,  Oxford,^  Worcei^ar^  &c.  Lancaihire  wat 
Sffr&^  Into  a  coun|y  pal^tiae  bjr  Edward  IIL  who 
cciti^Q^  t^^is  an  appendage  on  his  Ton  John  oC 
pM^xii^^fiifoftafUi^cf^f  but  the  duchy  iconiniu 
ed!lsi^d|^  tn^.,ai^  notii^lL^uicafhire,  and  among 
Qt^r  .deig|i||e({jra^  the  palacev'of  tl^l^  Savoy,  •  add  ?]| 
that  di^rj^.iiiXfifndipn}  whMh.  fti^  tsloog  to $} 
l^he  revenuG|J[;^^d;nini^  a  court  which  Qt|i 

at^^ftfplmri  and  a  chapcery  court  at,  iPi-eftoo^ 
^mdf  h^  ,f  ^jji  diftia^  ^9)  that  bf  the  co|Ui)t][ 
pafati^  |l4^^9aihire  fends' two  members  to  parli^ 
i|)'ep^t  beudes  zqffor  the^Jl^orqughs  of  LanCaA^ 
Kre^Pl^  Newton,  Wigan^tClitberocand  Li'verpopL 
;.  U,)ZA^?i^TtR,theca^^^ 
j(i  pleafantly  ntuated  on- the  S.<fide  of  the  iAin^ 
over  which  thefe  is  a  handfome  ftone.biiidge^  ItU 
aaancient  town^  andls-fuppofcd  to  have  been  the 
jCoNGoviCUM  o^'^e  Romans.  .4Cing  Johncoor 

firmed'  to  the  •  burj^eftes-  all  the  fibertiea^  he  ,had 

The  granted  to  thqjfe t>f  Briftol ;  and  £d  ward  itL  fpv?fT 
thp  fd\  XhaX  pVai»aii(^'reflloos  fliouU,l)e  h^  here»  and 
no  Wh^e  elfe  In  th^^oqiinty.  '  It  if  |;,o;veniet).by.ft 
nay 01^  recorder,  i  aldBrmen,..»  b^if{s»^i  capr^ 
tat  burgeAesi'  i%  common  <burgef^s,  and  a  towal- 
cletk.  The  alTizes  are /held  in  the.caftle,  whene  ii 
alfo  the^county  goalJ  '  It  tracies.to  America  with 
h^d-i{rare  and  wpoUeavmaniA^aduree  in  vt^ffeU^  oi 
70  tpnsL'  Ther^.ia.a  nyiftet  on  WedneifL^y  hfi[ 
grant,  and  anothsr  on.-Satunday  by  prefcripj^o^ 
Rfides  cne  every  bthec,  Wedn^cJ^y  tl^vouglK^ 
the  year  for. cattle;  and  ,|  n^irs,  m  May,  July^  apq 
Qdioberr,  1;hp  caftle  i&  ne^t^  an4  ftropg.  Kot  very 
Ipiog  agoyjn  d^ging  a  cellar,  there  were  foiiod  kr 
Veral  Roman, utenfils and  yefiels  for  facrifices,  as 
alio  Xhti  colnf  (Of  Rpmap,  eroppror^i  £6  thal^  if  is 
fuppofed.  thepf  was  here^  a  Roman  fortrefs. .  On 
the  top.  of  the  caftle  is  a'fqiiare  tower,  called  yohn 
0/  GhQtm^i  chairf  vdienc^  tl|iare  is  a  charming  profr 
p6d  of  the  adjacent  country,  eipepially  towards 
,the  fea,  even  to  the  Ifle  of  Ji4aD.  ,There  is  but 
one  church,  a  fine  Gothic  building.  It  is  placed 
on  the  fame  elevatjpn,  and  from  ftp^  points  of 
view  £Qfinsj|,pne  group  with  the  caftlc,!  wbjoh  g^v^ 
a.  moft  nq^Sm^^^"^  iclea  of  this  important  pl^« 
Thiea44itlooal  new  ftre^^ts  and  f  neiy  chapel,  wi^ 
oti^er  jn^prpv^naents,  give,  an '^ir  of  elegance  an^ 
{MTofp^ityto  ,the  town,;  .and  the  new  bridge  of'  5 
lequ^l  etiiptical  archesy  i^ all  549  feet  in  l^^l^ 
add&.potaUt^tle;  tothe^eo^J^lH  and  cony^ 

niency  of  the  place.  Adjoiping  to  the  caftlci  the 
n«wgoal  is.  ere^cl  on  an  Jn>proved  plan.  On  the 
!jijie  9f  the  hill  below  it,  hangs  a  piece  of  a  iRdanan 
waif,  called  Wery  <ivalL  Here  is  a^cu(tom-houf(^ 
The  title  of  Lancqfier  dilbinguiihej^  the  po/lerity 
of  John  of  Ghaunt  from  thole  of  his  JMrother,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  duchy  of  York,  in  thejr  ,long  and 
bloody  contefts  for  the  crown  of  Englan^^  For  i^ 
peculiar  government,  fee  Duchy»  ^  «,  3.  ' 

(s;). Lancaster,  a  county'  of  S.  Carolina^  in 
Camden  diftri(^,  on  the  Wateree ;  containinig  4931 
citizeps>.  and  1370  flaves,  in  17^. 

(3.)  Lancaster, 


the  curlew,  the  razor-bill,  the  cbppe4,  w^cn,  the 
redflhanks,  the  f«y,«,  t^.twmk  i^r^,:^hjr,«np^^ 
fijher,  ^(^.  Jh^  chief  maaula^pre^^^iyrpQJihll 
and  cotton;  cte^i^%  tictiw;f,  a^^^q^Off  ^^^9S^h 
for  which  Kanc^^ts^,  is  pfifticul^y  /aippuft^ 
The  puncipM  rivers  are  the  Mi^i^f  yf\»f^^.d^ 
vides  (JfM|ure  frmn  this  county ^.anddJfHS  ftibbls^ 
which  rlfet'.in  li^arkihirf^  entd's;  thia  ^f(^HX|ty  y^ 
Clithero,  and  runs  SW.  into  the  irvfh  ^a,    Tif^ 
navigation  i^de^by  the  D.  of  Bri^gemi^^ili  Ihis 
county,  is  highly  worthy  of  notip^.  ,X$^^^>M 
§  $.)    .Thisiiwas  begun  about  30.  years  ^go:  ij^ 
bears  veifetsof  69  tons  burdefv^  9<1'  is  c^ed 
over  two  rivers,,  the  Merfey  and^^liOf^        ^' 
favgbt  or  adit,  naade  to  drain  tbjL.^^::... .  ..  ^ 

coal  mines,  is  navigable  by  boats  of  6^  7  to^jf 
burden,  and  forms  a.ktn4  of  (hbtj^f^^ij^  river, 
which  runa  about  ^  mileiand  a  hair  under  growid, 
comoAunicates  with  the  canal,  and  leads  to  the 
head  of  the  mines.  It  is  arched  over  with  brickf 
and  ia  wide  enpuphfor  the^iaflag^  oiF  the  boats : 
at  the  mou^  o^  it  are  two  folding  dpp^,  whk;4 
are  clofiid  .as  ipoo.  as  the  boats  enter,  and  they 
then  proc^  by  candle  Ugh^  .Which  calbs  a  livid 
gloom,  iervipgioniiy  to  make  ^  4?rkoeiii.  visible*" 
This.di(q)al  gioqm  is  rendered  ftill  more  awfvl  by 
the  foiemn  ocho  otthis  fubtmaneoqs  wter,  which 
returns- various  and  diicordant  founds.  Qne  whi^ 
the  pafienger  is  ftruck  with  the  grati^g/noife  of 
etigiiies,^whi|rh  by  a  cunpus  contriyaRce  let  down 
the  coals  into  the  bpats$  thea  again  .he  hears  tht 
thunder  of  an  ^xplofioi^,  occafionecT  by  Jhlowing 
up  the  hard  rocks,  which  wiQ  not  y^ldj.to  any 
furce  but  that  of  gunpowdei;;  oext  minute  his 
ears  are  laluted  by  fopgs  of  xskxpi^D/^  (r^^  both 
fexes,  who  thus  o^uile  their  la^urs  in  ^  ;nine. 
He  has  no  fobner  reached  the  l^d  ff  the- work% 
than  anew  fcene  opens  to  ^is  vi^^p,  Ther^  he 
bcholJs  ns^  aqd  women  aupbitinj^^ilatq  of  na« 
ture,  tpil^  by  the  glimmermg^f  ^/4^q,.Uper, 
foiae  aig^mg  coai  out  of  the  bonrels.pf  |he  eartl^ 
others  loading  i^iavp!aggpnsma4c£cir|:))&^gurppf^ 
and  others  drawing  thefe  waj^gonsito  tt^.bpif^t^. 
To  perfed  this  canal,  wii^hout  impedmg  (jiejpvJ^lic 
roads,  ^>>4s^  ^p  ^^^^  9^''  >^  9  ^^^  vbei[^  ^tif 
earth  baa  been  raifedtopreiCerye  the  le^el,!  9urf!|he8 
are  formed  under,  it  \  but^  wKat  chieQy*  ft rike^ 
every  beholder,  is' a 'wort£  raj^ued  neaif' Barton 
bridge*  to  convey  the  canal 'over*  the' Nler^ey. 
This  i«.done  by  means  of  3  (tone  archcSf  fo-fpacious 
and  lofty  as^jta  admit  vefiels  fallbg  through  theofu 
Nothlng^  can  be  more  fingulaf;jy  ^pleafing,  than 
to  ob£erv93a];ge  ye^els  in  mil  ftilm^r  the  aque* 
duA,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  (iuke  of  Bridgewa* 
ter's  y^StM  iailing.over  all,  Qcflu>^  feet  above ^the 


'       '       Wiedo  Anver 
Difeafe*  jo  oar  bodiet.   .  Sbaktjfe^rf, 

Fell  fdrrow^s  tooth  dotii  imrer  rankle  moiYi 
Than  when  it  bitesi  bpt  ianeetb  not  tibe  foie. 

Sbaktjpeare, 
•^Tbat  dillera  as  fir  from  oui'niiia]  iieterities,  ai 
the  ioHerngs  of  a  phyfician  dofrom  the  wonodi  of 
in  advemry.  J}tcaj  ofFietj*-^ 

'  £tf n^r  the  fore» 
And  cnt  the  head.  Brjienw 

The  fhepherd  ftandtt 
And  when  the  lontmg\tSSt  reqairet  hit  hands, 
Vain  hdp,  with  idle  j>ray^rs»  irom  beav's  de- 
mands*.' "  ■-'  '  Jhydetim 
LANCELOT,  UHlad,  a  learned  Frendi  writer, 
bom1ri'i5x6.   'VL^  was  a  Benedrdine  of  St  Cyraa« 
whence  he  'wato  called  to  Lower  Brittany,  where 
be  diedln  1695.  He  wtote,  i.NonteHe  Meihode 
pour  ^pphendre  la  Ungue  Lattne,  tfo^    %,  Noo* 
if&it  Methode  p^r  apptendre  1e  Orec»  %n^.  Both 
Uate  beeti*  ti^nflated  into  EngHfh,  mider  the  title 
'c(  Porr  KiyaJ  OrOihmars*  • 
'  *  LANCELY.  aJj\  [from  Idtue.}    Smtabfe  to  a 
lanc^;    Not  in  bfe.— He  carried  his  lan<^  which 
^ere  fth>hg,  to  give  a  lancely  blow.  Siitey. 

LANCEOLA.TED  ibaf.  See  Botany,  G^ 
"  •  LANCEFSSABE.  if./  \kmee\^e%»ate^  Fr.| 
The  officer  i^d^  ^e  corporal :  not  now  in  oie 
amcnig  <*i*-" 

AfittM  nke^  dapper  laneef/efiOe 
"With  Spanifh  pike,  hebroacfi'd  a  pore.  Ckovel. 
(i.)LANCEROTTA,oneoftheCanai7iflands, 
about  33  utiles  long^  and  la  broad.  Tlie  ancient 
inhabitants  wef^  negroes,  veiy  ftrong,  a  Aire,  and 
fwlf^.'  Aiidgeof  hitls  runs  quite  through  it,  on 
iR^hich^atje  fed  a  good  number  of  iheep  and  goats. 
They  hate  butfew  black  cattle,  ftfll  fewer  camels, 
and  a  very  few  fi^all  horfes.  Tf^  valleys  vn  dry 
and  fandy,  yet  they  produ(!e  a  fmall  quantity  of 
wheat  and  m^ley.  This  ifland  was  Mt  difcovrred 
in  1417.  In  r596^it  was  taken  by  the  EnglHb  under 
the  E.  of  Cumberland . 

(3.)  L'alfCfiROT'f  A,  a  city  in  the  ihait  idaod, 
which,  ih't576>  confifted  only  of  about  too  poor 
buildiiigg,  generally  of  one  ftory,  and  covered  with 
reeds  or^aw  laid  upon  a  few  rafters,  and  orer 
all  a  coat  of  dtrt*  hardened  by  tht  fun.  There 
waaalforachnrch  which  had  no  Windows  in  it, 
ahd  ~wa§'  fupplied  with  light  only  by  the  donr. 
Lon.  13.  y.  W.   1.3^.  38. 40.  N. 

(!.>•  lancet:  n.f,  \lancttU,  Fr.]    A  fffltif 

JEtoIians.    But  Varro  and  Aiilus  GeHius^wy  it  is    pointed  cbtrurgicarThflrtiment.-pI  gave  vent  to  it 
Spanifli;  whence  others  conclude  the 'iife  of  this    by  an  apekron  WMJi  a 


•{3.)  LANCAs-TEi^v'a  town  in  the* aht)ve  county, 
jO  miles  from  Cimden,  and  47  frofti  Charlotte. 

(4 )  Lancaster,  a  town  of  MafTatthufett's,  id 
Worcefter  county,  eredted  in  1645,  35  "niJ«  W. 
^W.  of  Bofton,  and  14.N.  by  E.  of  Worcefter. 

(5.)  Lancast«rj  a  tovtufhip  of  New'  Hkihp; 
Ihire,  in  Grafton  county,  ott  the  E.'  biink  bf  the 
Conne^icut,  41  niiles  above  Hanover.       »   -      • 

(6.)  Lancastbr,  a  populous  and  wealthy  cbun<« 
ty  of  Pennfylvania,  bounded  on  the  NE.  by  Berks. 
NW.  by  Conewago,  S W.  by  the  Snrquehanhah, 
1.  by  Chtffter,  and  S.  by  Cedl  couiity,  in  fiiary- . 
Und.  It  is  44  miles'long  from  E.  to  W.  and  4a 
Ixroa^ ;  !adHided  ix^\p  %$  townlhipt;  and  contains 

J;  6,340  acres.  It  had  35^799  ci(ii^s»  and  34S 
aves,  in  1795.  The  hitis  abdund  iKrfth  iron  ore ; 
'ixA  aboot'S40Q  tons' of  pig  and  bar  iron  are  an- 
nually manufa^ured  at  a  fiimaoesitnd  B  fifft^es.  - 
•  '  (7.)  LANCASTBty  a  lai^e  and  ftourifhing  town^ 
on  the  Coneftoga,  capital  of' the  libove  bounty, 
containing  about  5000  inhabitants,  itt  1795.  It 
lies  58  miles  W.  by  N,  of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  76. 
jio.  W.'    Lat.  40.  5p  N. 

(8.)  LAii(:ASTEit,  a  county  of  Vtfginta,  bound- 
ed £.  by  Chefapeak  Bay,  and  SW;  by  the  Rappa- 
hannock ;  (abou^  40  miles  long,  and  15  broad.  It 
contained  a36a  citizens  and  3[3^6ilavei»  in  1795. 
(9.}  LANCAsrnt,-  Kathaniel,  D.D.  an  Englifli 
divine,  bom  in  Chefhtre,  He  was  reAor  of  Stam- 
ford-Rivers, in  iStT,  ivhere  he  died  in  i7y5.  Hi 
?ubli(hed  a  fermon,  entitled  PubliciVirtue,  oc  the 
,ove  of  our  Country,  in  ^74$ ;  and  an  Eflay  on 

Delicacy,  8vo,  1748.        *      •  '  •  ' 

(1.)  *  LANCE'.  IT./  {lanecy  Pr.  &iir«;  Lafffri] 
A  long  fpear,  which,  in  the 'heroic  ages,  fecms 
to^ave  been  generally  thrown  from  the  hand*  af 
by  the  Indians  at -this  day.  In  later  times  the 
combatants  thrufi  them  againfl-  eath  other  on 
horfebaek. '  Spear  •  Javelin* — tte  carfied  his  laneit^ 
which  were  fh-ong,  to  give  a  lancely^low.  Si^tfff' 

Plate  fin  with  gold,"      ' 
'  And  t*hc  ftrong  hnce  of  juftice  hmtlefs.  breaks : 
'Arm  it  in  irags,  a  pigrary's  ftraw  doth  pierce  it. 

-^They  fhall  hold  the  bow  and'the  ianct.  yen  1. 4»'. 

Heftor  beholds  bis  jav'lin  fall  in  vain, 
'  l^or  other /fl»«,  nor  other  hope  remara.  Popt, 
]  (a.)  TAe  Lan  cb  was  uied  by  the  ancient  cavali- 
ers, in  form  of  a  half  pik^.  ft  confifted  of  three 
parts,  the  fhaft  or  handle,  the  wings,  and" the  dart. 
Pliny  attributes  the   invention  of  lances. to  the 


Weapon  was  borrowed  "by  the  people  of  Italy  from 
tKi  Spaniards.*  "Diodbm's  -Siculus  derives  it  !rbm 
fbe  Oaulifh,   and  Fefttft'^om  the  Gr^k  ^^yx'f 
whidx  (ignifies  the  fartid.'* 
•  •  {3.)LAMCt,inichtHydlogy.   SeeAsiMODYrEs. 

••  To  Lance,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    x.  To 
pierce;  to  cut'.-*-     ^ 
^      With  his  prepared  fword  he  charges  home 

My  unprovided  body,  ianc^d  my  arm.  Shak'> 
—In  their  Ci"ilel  worlhip  they  iance  themfelvcs 
with  knives.  Clanviile, — 

Th*  infernal  minifVer  advanc'd, 
'     fleiz'd  the  due  vi^im,  and  with  fury  lettie*i 

Her  back.  Dryderi, 

s.  To  open  ^irurgically ;  to  cut  in  order  to  a  cure. 


laneety  ana  dilchafged  white 
matter.  I^m^n.-^A  tein,  in  an.  apparent  blue, 
rttnnethialdng  thb  body,  and  if  dexterouOy  pricked 
with  a  lancet^  emitteth  a  red  drop.  Bn>4pn.— Hip- 
pocratlefs  ikt^h,  'bk>bd-1etting  fhould  be  done  with 
br6ad  tffAcds  br  Twords,  in  order  to  make  a  larjc 
orifice  r  the  manner  of  opening  a  vein  then  v?as  by 
ltabbhig.orperti!ijion,*as  in  horfes.  Arhabnot* 
'  (4;)  The  LAnttT  is  (harppointed  and  two. 
edged,  chiefly  uffed  for  opening  veins  in  the  ope* 
ration  of  bleedtn^ ;  :alfo  for  laying  open  abfceifcs, 
tumors,  8tc.  The  Tate  Dr  John  Brown  often  faid 
in  his  feiftnres,  when  declaiming  againft  phlebo- 
tomy,  thAt^thlsHTle  mifchievotis  mftmment  has 
murdered  more  'of  the  human  race  than  all  the 
fvtrordsj  fpearsi  javtlioSj  battering  iani%  ^tma,  can- 
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na»s»  nd  other  niftrafncnt9^4>f -wmT)  that  ^ver  men     .  LA^CHE^  a  tows  of  fomerania* 
invented.**    Without  gitiug  full  credit  to  this  hy-^ 
perboKcal^aOalion,  it  mnft  be  allowed*  that  co- 


.   ,       ,  ,  It      , .  ^ 

pioua^bieeding  haa  beeo  by  fiaur  too  frequently  pae- 
icribeid  in  many  direa/ea.' 
.  (i.)l4ANCH.  «./  A  pecuWiort of  longboat 
ufed  by  tb?  Frencfay  Spooifiit  and  Italian^s  and  in 
general,  by  other  Eun^aaDatians;  when  voyagHig 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  is  proportionably 
longnr,  lower,  and  oaore  flaUbottoined  than  the 
long-boat ;  of  confequence,laf&<fit  for  failing,  but 
better  calculated  for  rowing  and. approaching  ^ 
fiat  fiicare,  Ita  principal  iuperiQrity  to  ttie  long- 
boat* however,  conlifta  in  being,  ^y  its  conftruc- 
tion,  much  fitter  to  under«run  the  cable  ;  which  is 
a  very  neoeffaiy  employment  in  the  harboufa  of 
the  Levai^  fea,  where  the  cables  of  diffeuent  ihips 
are  faftened  acroft  each  other*  and  frequently  ren- 
der this  exeicife  extremely^  neceflary, 

(%*)  Lahcm,  or  LikONCH,  is  alfo  the  moyement 
by  which  a  ihip  or  boat  ddcends  from  the  (bore, 
either  when  (he  is  at  firf  built,  or  at  any  time  af- 
terwards. To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lanching, 
and  prevent  any  intermption  th^ein,  the  ihip  is 
fupported  by  two  ftrong  plat*£orm,a,  laid  with  a 
gradual  inclination  to  the  water,. on  the  oppoGte 
fides  of  her  keel,  to  which  they  are  parallel.  Upon 
the  furfaoe  of  this  declivity  are  placed  two  corref- 
ponding  ranjges  of  planks,  which  compofe.  the  bafe 
of  a  frame  called  the  craMgf  whofe  upper  part  en- 
velops the  (hip's  bottom*  whereto  It  is  fecurdy 
attachedi^ .  Thus  the  lower  fiiHace  of  the  cradle* 
confomung  .exactly  to  tnat  of  the  frame  below* 
lies  fiat  upon  it  length  wife,  under  the  oppofite 
fides  of  the  fhip'f  bottom  )an4  as  the  former  is 
intended  to  Hide  downwards  upon  the  latter,  car* 
rying  the  .ihip  along  with  it*  the  planes  or  faces  of 
both  are  well  daubed  with  (bap  and  tallow.  The 
neceifary  preparations  being  made  for  the  lanch, 
all  the  blocks  and  wedges,  by  which  the  (hip  was 
formerly  fuppprted*  are  driven  out  (rom  under  her. 
keel,  till  her  whole  weight  gradually  fubfides  upon 
the  platforms  above  deicribed*  which  are  accord- 
ingly called  the  wajfu  The  (bores  and  ftancbions* 
by  whi^h  (he  is  retaiped  upon  the  ftocks  till  the 
period  approaches  for  lanching,  are  at  length  cut 
away,  and  the  icrews  applied  to  move  her  if  ne- 
ceflary.  The  motion  ufually  begins  on  the  inftant 
when  tbe  (hores  are  cut*  and  the  (hip  Aides  down* 
ward  along  the  ways,  which  are  generally  pro- 
longed under  the  fumce  of  the  water*  to  a  fu(fi- 
cient  depth  to  float  her  as  foon  as  (he  arrives  at  the 
fartbeft  end  thereof..  When  a  fliip  is  to  be  lanch- 
ed,  the  enfign*  jack*  and  pendant*  are  always 
hoiiled*  th^  Uft  facing  difplayed  from  a  (taff  ered- 
ed  In  the  middle  of  tbe  (hip.  Ships  of  the  firit 
rate  are  commonly  conftruded  in  dry  docks*  and 
afterwards  floated  out*  by  throwing  open  the  flood 
gates*  and  fuffering  the  tide  to  enter  as  £pon  as 
they  are  fini(hed* 

*  To  Lanch.  v.  a.  [lancer^  Fr.  This  word  is 
too  often  written  launch  :  it  is  only  a  vocal  cor- 
ruption of  lanee.}  To  dart ;  to  caft  as  a  lance ; 
to  throw ;  to  let  fly.— 

See  wrhofe  arm.  can  laneb  the  furer  bolt* 
And  who's  the  better  Jove.  Dirydetu 

When  Jove,  tremendous  in  the  (able  deeps* 
Launched  his  red  lightening  It  our  fcatter'd  (hips. 

Pope, 

Vol.  XIL  Paet  U. 


LANCHE&TER*  a  townihip  of  £ng]an4,^  tW 
county  of  Durham*  7  miles  N.W.  of  4he  city. 

LANCIANO*  a  confiderable  town  of  Naples*. 
ill  Abruzzo  Citra,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee..  It. 
has  fairs  in  July  and  Auguffc*  and  is  feated  on  the 
Feltrino  near  the  Saogor.  Lon.  g$.  5*  £•  Lat.  i^« 
ia«  tl. 

LANCXEGO*  a  town  of  Spain*  in  Alva. 

♦  To  LANCINATE.  v. «:  Uandna»  Lat,]  To 
tear ;.  to  rend ;  to  lacerate.     . 

*  LANCINATION.^./.  Ifrom  lanHna,  Lat.] 
Tearing;  laceration. 

LANCISI*  John  Marc,  an  eminent  Italian  phy« 
fician,  born  at  Rome  in  1654.  From  his  earlieft 
years  he  had  a  turn  to  natural  hifiory ;  and  (ludied 
bptany*  chemi(try»  anatomy*  and  mediciqe.  la 
168S,  Pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him  his  phy-^ 
fician  and  private  chamberlain,  notwitb (landing 
bis  youth ;  and  cardinal  Altieri  Camerlinga  made- 
him  his  vicar  for  the  inftallation  of  dolors  in  pby- 
fie,  which  Pope  Clement  XI.  continued  to  hini^ 
with  the  other  appointments  conferred  on  him  by 
bis  predeoelTor.  He  died  in  171Q*  after  giving  bia 
fine  librarr  of  more  than  ao*ooo  volumes  ^o  the 
hofpital  ot  the  Holy  Ghpft*  for  the  ufe  of  the  pub- 
lic* It  was  opened  in  1726,  in  the  prefcnce  of  the 
pope  and  moft  of  the  cardinals.  He  wrote  many 
works  which  are  efteemed.  They  were  coUe<5led 
and  printed  at  Geneva,  in  17  iS,  in  a  voiumea 
4ta. 

LANCRET*  Nicholas,  a  French  painter,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1690.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Watteau 
and  Gillot*  and  painted  converfations.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  his  profeflion,  executed  with  great 
truth  after  Nature,  grouped  his  figures  well,  and 
handled  a  light  pencil.    He  died  in  1743* 

LANCRINCK,  Profper  Henry*  a  painter  of 
confiderable  note,  born  in  1628*  and  educated  in 
the  fchool  at  Antwerp.  He  ftudied  principally 
after  Titian  and  Salvator ;  and  met  with  encou- 
ragement in  England  fuitable  to  his  merit.  His 
landfcapes  (how  a  good  invention*  good  colouring, 
and  harmony^  they  are  chiefly  of  rough  rude 
country*  with  broken  ground  and  uncommoa 
fcenery.    He  died  in  1691. 

(i.)  *  LAND.  It./,  llandf  Gothic*  Saxon,  and 
fo  all  the  Teuton ick  dialers.]  i.  A  country  ;  a 
region  diftindt  from  other  countries. — The  na- 
tions of  Scythia,  like  a  mountain  flood,  did  over- 
flow all  Spain,  and  quite  waihed  away  whatfocver 
reliques  there  were  left  of  the  land-bred  people. 
Spen/er*s  State  of  Ireland.-^ 

Thy  ambition* 

Thou  fcarlet  fin*  robb'd  this  bewsuling  land 

Of  noble  Bu(;kingham.  Shak: 

What  had  he  done  to  mali;e  him  fly  the  land  f 

Shak. 
•--The  chief  men  of  the  land  had  great  authority : 
though  the  government  was  monarchical,  it  was 
not  defpotic  Broomi^i  Notet  on  tbe  Od^ey.  a. 
Earth,  diflin^  from  water. — By  land  they  found 
that  huge  and  mightv  country.    Abbot.— 

Yet*  if  thou  go'ft  by  Umd^  though  grief  pof- 
(iefs 

My  foul*  ev'n  then  my  feara  would  be  the  lefii. 

J>nfden. 

They  turn  their  headi  to  fea*  thehr  ftertis  to 

land*  Drydefu 

Beee  3«^t 
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5.  It  ri  often  tffed  in  conipofifibfi,  is  oppofed  to 
^' — The  princes  deliglitin^  tMr  conceits  with 
comfirmin;  f heir  knowledge*  feeing  wherein  the' 
fea.difcipHne  differed  from  the  intid  Jervice,  tber. 
had  plealing  efttertafflment,    Ssdk^y. 

He  tO-tf<ight  hath  boarded  a  ian^-earrack  t  ' 

If  it  prove  lawfdl  prise,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Shot. 
—With  11,000  }and'f6lJSeTSy  and  a6  (hips  of  war^ 
^e  within  two  months  have*  won  one  town.  Bocon, 
^Ncceflity  makes  menitigenious  and  hardy  j  aj^d' 
if  t&ey  have  but  iand-f^tn  (xr  fea-noom,  they  find 
fopphes  for  their  hunger.  Hale,^-l  writ  tiot  aJwkyS 
in  the  prop^  terms  of  navigation,  or  Umd-fenfice. 
bryMi  JSn.'^The  Frertch  are  to  pay  the  faihe 
duties  at  the  dry  ports  through  which  thev  pafs 
by  land-^arriagei  as  we  pay  upon  importation  or 
exportation  by  fea.  AdHfm, — ^The  Phoenicians 
carried  on  a  land-trade  to  ^jtiiapA  Mcfopotamia/ 
^and  ftopt  not  fhort,  wittiout  pushing  their  trade' 
to  the  indies.  Jrhutbfiof.^the  fpccics  brought 
by  land-carnage  vferc  much  better  than  thofe 
which  tame  to  Egypt  by  fea.  Arbutb,  4.  Ground  ; 
iurfsce  of  the  place.    TJnul\ial:-*- 

Beaeath  this  ftceTy  cafque  h^*  felt  the  blow^ 
'  Aad  rotl'd,  with  limbs  relai'd,  along  the  land. 

Pope. 
^.  An  ellate  real  and  immoveable.*-^ 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  Umd^^  and  tene- 
ments, 

Caftles,  and  goods  whatfoeven.  Shak* 

•—He  kept  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty, 
and  enjpy^  certain  lands  and  towns  in  the  bor- 
der* of  Polonia.    Knolles, —  * 
'  This  man  is  freed  from  fetVile  bands, 

Of  hope  to  rife,  or  fear  to  faA : 
Lord  of  himfelf,  though  not  of  landSf 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.  Button. 

6.  Nation ;  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.— 
Thefe  anfwers  in  the  filent  night  reoeiv'd. 

The  king  himfelf  divulg'd,  the  Ami/ believ'd. 

Dryden. 
^.ITrine.  [blondt  Saxon.]  A8,^Frobab]y  /trnd' 
damn  was  i  coarfe  exprelDon  in  the  cant  ftrain, 
formerly  in  eommon  ufe,  but  (ince  laid  afide  and 
forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking  away  a  man's 
life.  Foi^  land  or  lant  is  an  old  word  for  "urine, 
and  to  itop  the  common  paffages  and  fundions  of 
nature  is  to  kill.    Hanmen — 

You  are  abufed,  and  bv  fome  putter  OA, 

That  will  be  damn'd  fort  1  Would  I  knew  the 
villahi, 

I  would  land-damn  him.  SifoJk. 

(aO  Land,  iti  a  general  fenie,  denotes  terra  JSr- 
ma,  as  diflinguilhed  ttom/ea. 

(3.)  Land,  in  a  limited  fenfe;  denotes  arable 
ground.    See  RukAL  Economy.  • 

(4.)  Land,  draining  of.   SeeDftAni,  §  a-^7. 

is*)  Land,  shut  in,  in  iea  language,  is  ofed 
to  fignify  that  another  point  of  land  hmdert  the 
fight  of  that  front  which  the  (hip  came. 

(6.)  Landi  tax  on.    See  Land-tax. 

(7.)  Land,  to  lay  the,  or  Land  laid^  in  &ai 
language,  is  jult  tO  I0&  fight  of  it. 

(8.)  Lakd,  to  sbt  thb,  is,  to  fte  by  the  com- 
jpafs  how  it  beafS. 

(9.}  L^JiOf  MCATfitma  of.  See  Watbmhg. 
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(t.)  ^  To  Land.  v«  a*  [frooi  th<;  demij  To  f^ 
00  fliore.-^ 

The  legionsi  now  in  Gallia,  fooaStkmM 
'  Id  Britain.  ^  *     ■  Sbak. 

Thy  committed  pledge  reftore, 

Aiftd  land  hitfi  fafely  on  t6e  fliore.  Dryden. 

Another  Typhis  Aallnew  feas  explore, 

Another  Argo  iMf*  the-, chiefs  upon  th'  Iberitn 
fhore.  .  '  .'  •    Drj^> 

(1.)  •  To  Land.  V-  a    To  come  to  fliore.— 

'  Let  him /ffffii; 

"  And  foletnuly  fte  him  i^t  on  to  London.  SM, 

'^Lknd  jt  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be 

gone  from  this  coaft  within  fiirteen  dayt;     Baton, 

I  land^  with  lucklefs  bmeos :  then  adore 

Their  gods.  JhjdiH^s  :MnaL 

LANDA,  a  kingdom  in  (he  ifle  of  BoAieo. 

LANDAPF,  a  toWft  of  S.  Wakrs,  ih^Glamof. 
ganfliire,  with  a  bifliop's fee, on  whidiaccount it 
has  the  thle  of  a  tHy,  ft  i«  feated  upod  an  afcent 
ontheTaff,  near  Cardiff;  but  the  cathedral  ftandt 
on  a  I0W  ground;  ahdisa  larg^  ftavelf  bniMrDg. 
The  original  ftttidute  was  built  about  the  begiii« 
nirig  of  the  rath  ccbturyl  The  building  now  ufed 
is  the  cathedral  mclodes  fnrt  of  the  body  of  the 
ancient  one ;  botin  other  refpeds  isat  modeni 
as  the  laft  century,  about  the  middle  of  whk:h  the 
Old  church  was  alinoil  rebuilt.  The  arch  over 
the  original  weftemr  door  is  circular,  and  has  a 
^ell  carved  epifcopat  ftatue  immediately  over  it. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  under  which  this 
door  ftands  is  a  whole  length  figore  of  the  Vngis 
Mary,  with  a  crofa  oti  the  upper  apex  of  the 
building.  In  this  front  are  two  ttiVH  of  neat 
pointed  arches  for  windows;  and  on  the  N.  and 
S.  fides  are  two  circular  door  cafes  half  fonk  in 
the  earth.  Thefe  rtilns  exhibit  an  afpedt  very  dtf« 
ib«nt  from  the  prefent  cathedraf ,  the  new  part  of 
Which  the  architeft  formed  principally  on  the  Ro. 
man  model,  without  conftdering  the  incoogniity 
of  fuch  a  jttoAion.  LandafiTis  a  port  town,  and 
carries  on  a  ^ood  trade,  as  it  has  a  harbour  that 
opens  intp  the  Severn^  about  4  nitles  diftant.  The 
rulkis  of  the  biihop's  palace  (how  it  to  have  beea 
caftellated.  It  was  built  in  izao,  and  was  de. 
ftroyed  by  Henry  IV.    Loir.  3.  ao.  W,    Lat.  51. 

( X.)  LAKOAtJ,  an  ancient  add  ftrong  town  of 
Germany,  in  Lower  Alfece,  annexed  ^o  France 
before  the  revolution,  and  included  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Low^er  Rhine.  It  was  formerly  imperial,  and 
in  ia9X  was  endowed  with  the  fame  privileges  as 
Haguenau.  In  1680,  it  was  confirmed  to  Lewis 
XIV.  and  ftrongly  fortified  by  Vaoban ;  yet  in 
i;oi,  it  vras  taken  by  the  AoftriaHS.  In  i7ojf 
1704,  and  17x3,  it  was  alternately  retaken  by  the 
French  and  Auftrians.  In  1714,  it  was  ceded  to 
Prance  bv  the  treaty  of  Baden.  In  1793,  the  Aui^ 
trians^nd  Pruffians  attacked  il,  but  without  fvc- 
cefs.  It  contained  about  4000  citizens  in  1789.  h 
IS  feated  on  theQuiech,  9  mites  S^  of  Neciltadt,  and 
470  £.  of  Paris.    Lon.  8.  ».  E.    Lat.  49. 13.  N. 

(s.)  Landau,  a  town  xA  Bavaria,  on  tfte  Ifer; 
8  miles  £•  of  Dingelfingen,  and  3a  W.  of  FafTan. 
Lon.  30.  ay.  £.  FMto.    Lat.  48.  3a.  N. 

(3.)  Landau,  a  town  of  Germany,'  tn  the  cirde 
of  the  Lower  RhIttQ  and  conntyof  WaUeck:  n 
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ndkt  N.  of  Wftldeck,  aad  u  SS£.  t)f  Padotorn. 
Lon.  »6.  A7«  £.  Fcnro.    Lat..5i.  la.  N. 

hAVlMJLf  a  town  of  Fr;MK«eiJ9  tbedep,  of 
Morbitaaa4  6  mifet  K W*  of  Plum^* 

To  Lamd-damm.  «^^.'  To  kiiU  See  Laiib>  ^  i* 
J^  7-  :     ^^     •:       • :  :      .     ... 

LANDEt  a  town  of  Norway. 

(v.)  LAND^GKf  a  40wo  of  Geniiany»  in  Tirol» 
oa  the  inii ;  39  Hales  W6W«  of  lofpruck.     -    - 

(a^  LanDacXf  a  tovdof  Folandf  in  Kalifli.    . 

(3.)  Lamdbcjc*  a  town  of  PruflUn  Pomcreliai 
64  miles  SW.  of  Danfxick. 

*LAND£D««i^'.[frocnAifl^]  Having a£>ifiiiM^ 

not  iir  Bottey  but  m  land ;  baviQg.a  real  ellate.*-. 

A  laadiels  kpight  inakea  thee  a  AimM  (quire. 

— Meii»  wfaofe  Hviog  Hieth  together  in  one  fhirct 
are  cominonly  counted  greater  Ja9»M  than  tl^fe 
whofe  Uviogaare  difperfed*  Air«i.*^rQmweir^ 
ofilcera»  who  were  for  kvellHig  laiHJls  while  they 
had  none,  when  they  grew  imdeJf  fell  to  crying 
up  magna  cbarta.  TAii^/^r-A.bQufe  of  commooa 
muft  confifty  for  the  moft  parC».of  iamled  men. 

LANDBUEN,  a. town  of  Franoe»  in  thedep<  of 
the  North  Coafts ;  a  mikt8..of  Lamballe. 

LAN]>BLLE^  a  town  of.firanoe^  in  the  dep.  of 
Calvados ;  5  mUes  NW^  of  Vire^  and  %%\  S W.  of 
Caen. 

(z.)  LANDENy  John,  F.RJ&  an  emineot  ma- 
thematician, hpm  at  Peakirkt  near  Peterborough, 
in  Northamptonfliifey  vtL  Jan.  I7i9,  He  became 
▼ery  early  a  proficient  in  the  matbematicsy  iorye 
find  bim  a  very  refpedable  contsibutor  to  the  La- 
itfx  i^^  10  S744*  In  the  Phihf.  Tranf,  for  Z754, 
vol.  zlviti«  he  gave  **  An  inveftigationi jof  fbme  theo- 
jema  which  fuggeft  feieral  very  reniarfcable  propeis- 
ties  of  the  cirde,  and  are  at  the  iame  time  of  oon- 
fiderable  ulbin  refoivmg  fraAionft*  the  denomina- 
tors of  wbieh  are'xertaib  multtnomialst  into  mohs 
fimple  ones»  and  by  that  means  facilitate  the  otMn- 
putation  of  flaents.''  In  1755,  he  pitbliflied  a  vo- 
lume of  about  160  pages,  entitled  Mathematical 
Lucubrations.  This  title  was  adopted,  to  inform 
the  world*  that  the  ftudv  of  the  mathematics  was 
rather  the  pmfiiit  of  his  Jeifum  hours  than  his  prin- 
cipal employment ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be 
fo  the  greateft  part  o£  his. life ;  for  about  17^4  he 
was  appointed  agent  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  an  em- 
ployment which  he  retained  tili  within  two  vears 
of  his  death.  Abouttbc  end  of  195^,  he  pnbliih- 
ed  propo&ls  for  printing  by  fublcription  <*  The 
Refidoal  Analyfis,  a  new  branch  of  the  Algebraic 
art :"  and  in  1758,  he  pnbliihed.  a  fmall  trad  in 
4to,  entitled,  ^  A  DKbourfe  on  theRefidual  Ana^ 
)yfis»'^«in  which  he  refo)ved  a  variety  of  problems 
by  a  mode  of  reafooing  entirely  newk  In  the  51^ 
vol.  of  .the  Pbihf.  Tranf*  for  1760,  he  gave  ««  A 
new  method 'o£  computing  the  fums  of  a  great 
numffoer  of  infinite  fenes.'^  In  1764,  hepubliihed 
the  firft  book  of  The  BMaal  AnaifJUn  in  a  4to 
vol.  of  aiS  pages*  with  teveral  copperplates.  In 
this  trratife,  befides  explaining  the  principles  on 
which  this  new  analvfit  was  founded*  he  applied 
it  to  drawing  tangents  and  finding  the  properties 
of  curve  lines,  &Cf  On  the  zisth  Jan.  1766,  he 
was  eleded.F.R.8.  '  lu  the  sfith.  ttolume  of  the 
FhiUf.  Tranf,  for  1 768,  h?  gave  ^  >*.  ^pegiv^  of 


a.iiew  method  of  comparing  curvilinealaMMvlyf 
means  of  which  mapy  areas  did  not  appear  to  be 
•comparable  by  any*  other  method  ;'^  a  circum* 
iUfft  of  no  fmall  ijcnportanipe  in  tfiat  partof  natu- 
ral, philofophy,  v^h  frelates.  to  the  dodrbie.of 
f^pMax^  In  the  6Qth^Ql.for  i77o,hegave<'.Some 
new  theorems  for 'Computing  th^  whole  area^  of 
curve  lines,  where  theordinatesare  expreHed  hf 
fra^ions  of  a  certain  form,"  in- a  more  concife 
^nd  elegant  manner  than  .had  been  done  byCote^ 
J)e  Moivrc^  and  others,  who  had  confidered  the 
(Tubjed  before  him.  In  the  6ift  volume  for  r77x» 
(he  has  inveftigSited  fijveralnewand  ufeful  tbeorema 
ibr  computing  certain  fluents,  which  are  aflign* 
•able  l>y  arcs' of  tiie  conie  fedions«  In  1771,  be  al« 
ib  publiflied*  **  AAimadverfioos  on  Dr  Stewart's 
computation  of  the  fun's  diftance  from  the  earth.*' 
Jn  the  65th  vol.  of  the  Pbihf.  Tranf.  for  17759  he 
•gave  the  inveftigation  ol  a  general  theorem,  for 
.fiodiag  the  length  of  any  arc  of  a  conic  hyperboln 
by;  means  of  two  elliptic  ^rcs ;  and  obferves,  that 
by  the  theorems  there  inveftigated*  both  the  elal^ 
tic -curve,  and  the  eurve  of  equable  reeefs  fVom  a 
.given  point,  may  be  conftru^ed  in  tbofe  cafee 
wtiere  Mr  Mactaunn^s  elegant  method  fails.  Is 
the  6^th  vol.  for  I777»  ^«  gave  ••  A  new  theory 
of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolving  ^bout  an  axis  in 
£tee  fpace,' when  that  motion  is  <iifturbed  by  f(mie 
extraneous  force,  either  percu/nveoraccelerative.*' 
Finding  a^wards  that  the ^fubjed  had  been  prev^ 
Qttfly  handled  by/M.  jyAIembert,  and  another  ma* 
tbematician,  Mr  Landen  took  up  the  fubje^t  again  | 
and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a  fokition  to  the 
■general  problem,  viz.  **  To  determine  the  motions 
of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving  witb» 
•out  reftramt  about  an  axis  pafiing  through  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity,"  he  folly  removed  every  doubt  of 
.the  kind  which  h^d  been  ftarted  by  the  perfon  aU 
.loded  to  by  M.  D'Alembert,  and  pointed  out  fe» 
veral  bodies^  which,  under  certain  dimenfionsp 
.have  that  remarkable  property.  This  paper  is  gi- 
ven, among  many  others  equally  curious,  in  a  vq- 
Jume.of  Memoin^  which  he  puWiHied  in  1780; 
with  a  valuable  and  extenfive  appendix,  contain- 
ing ''Theorems  for  the  calculation  of.fluents.'^ 
The  tables  which  contain  thefe  theorem?  are  mor«  ' 
complete  t\an  any  to  be  found  in  s^ny  other  au- 
thor, and.  are  chiefly  of  his  own  inveftigating ;  be- 
ing fuch  as  bad  occurred  to  him  in  thecourfe  of  a 
long  and  dofit  ap^ieation  to  mathematical  ftudiet 
jn  almoft  every  bnach  of  tbole  fciencea.  In  17819 
978a»and  1 783, hepubliihed  3  trads on  the  fumma- 
tion  of  converging  leries,in  which  he  explained  and 
ihowed  the  extent  of  fomelheoripms  given  for  that 
purpofe  by  M»  de  Moivref  Mr  Sterling,.and  his  old 
friend  Thomas  Simpfon,  in  anfwer  to  thofe  thinga 
.i¥bich  J)e  thought  had  been  written  to  the  difpa- 
ragement  of  thofe  exceUent  mathematicians.  Is 
478a,  he  had  made  foch  improvements  in  his  the- 
ory of  rotatory  motion,  a^. enabled  him  to  give  a 
folutibn  of  the  general  problem  fisecified  above  ; 
iiut,  fiadiog  the  refult  of  it  to  differ  very  materiaU 
Jy  from  thofe AvhiOh  had  been.given  by  M.  ID'At. 
lemberti  and  M*  Euler,  ihe  agreement  of  two 
writers  of  fuoh  eftabiiflied  repuUtion  made  him 
long  dubious  of  the  truth  of  his  own  folution,  and 
induced  him  to  revife  the  procefs  again  and  ajgain 
witb  the  utmoft  circumfpedion.  But  being  every 
Seeea  time 
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titn^more  coinrmced  thtt  fSfto  tmn  fofofion  ^a^ 
Tight  nnd  tbein  wrong,  he  at  length  gaire  it  to  th^ 
piiblic  in  the  75th  ▼ol.  of  the  Pbih/,  Tranf,  for 
178^.  He  had  for  fevertl  years  been  feterelf  af- 
'f\\6ted  with  the  ftone,  to  fnch  tf  degtee  a^  tb  '(fe 
Qonltned  to  his  bed  for  it  tnohth  at  a  tim^ ;'  yet 
^en  this  dreadfoi  diCorder  didnot  abate  his  »^our 
Yor  mathettiatical  ftadies;  fot  the  ad  voJuipe  of 
Ilia  Memoirs  was  Written  and  revised*  dnrtng  the 
intervals  Of  his  disorder*  This  voiuto^;  befidi^s  a 
foUition  of  the  genial  problem  concerning  rota- 
tory motion^  contains  the  refoiution  of  the  problem 
concerning  the  motion  of  a  top ;  an  inWftigatioii 
t>f  the  motion  of  theequinoxes^  in  which  Mr  Lan- 
•den  was  the  firft  who  pointed  out  the  Cattfe  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  miftake  in  his  (^titlon  of  thiscete- 
1>rated  problem  ;  and  fome  other  papers  of  Confix 
<!ernMe  importance.  He  juft  lived  to  fte  this  Work 
<ini(hed»  and  received  a  copy  of  it  the  day  before 
his  death,  which  happened  on  tbe  t^tb  of  Jan. 
17^0,  at  Milton,  near  Peterborough,  in  the  71k 
year  of  Ms  age.  '  ' 

(n.)  Land^n,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  thedep.  of 
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LANDEVAN,,  a  t€fwi^  of  Fwncei  1p  llSe  dep^ 
of  Morbihan  |  7^  ttil^  NW.  of  Aur^ y. 

LANDEVILLE,  a  town  of  Fiance,  10  the  depu 
of  the  Vendeei  1  c  miles- W.  of  Roche  Bar  Yon.  * 
'  •Xahdfall.  ifc/  ^[/iM^d>W/.]-Afudden 
tranflation  of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of  s 
rich  man*  ) '  ^  '•  * 

'  *  LandflOod.  h./  iUmJ  aadjfpod.]  Inunda- 
tionr— Apprejietifionf  of  the  ai^toot  of  K«Mi 
and  all  other  places,  looked  liM  a  l^tidjhkdj  tfait 
teight  rolUhey  knew  Hot  how  fan  •  CUorndoH. 

*  L^ND-PORCES.  «./  [land  9nA  firee.}  Wa^ 
Jikfe  povMt  not  naval  \  foMiers  that  ferve  00  lanf. 
—We  behold  in  France  the  greiteft  laUJvrta  thit 
have  eye?  been  taiown  under  anyecbriftiMi  prince. 
TtmpU.    '■  ••  '•  •  »      • 

;  !t  AMDORA^BN,  a  river  of  SileBa. 
'  Xt.)  •  LANDGRAVE.  »./  \Umd  wad  grave,  i 
count,  German.^  A  German  title  of  dominion. 
^  UO  I^ANOORATX,  [from  ioirif,  Gcnnaai  eartfc, 
«»l  graf  or  graven  a  Judge  or  coahti]  was  a  titJe 
given  to  tho&  who  executed  juftice  in  behalf  of 
the  emperorsi  wMireguid  to  the  iotenul  policy 


the  Dyle,  and  ct^devant  province  of  AufHian'Bra.    of  the  country.    It  does  not  fcem  to  have  been 


twnL  Two  bloody  battJea  hilve  beeii  fought  near 
it,  a  century  dilUnt  in  point  of  chronology.  The 
lirft  was  fought  on  the  a^tii  July  1693,  between 
the  altied  forces  under  King  WiHiam<  111.  a0d  the 
French  under  the  duke  Of  Luxemburg,  wherein 
the  latter  were  twice  rtj^Ulfed,  and  though  at  Uft 
-^Kftorious^  had  about  i5,ooc^roen  killed,  and  about 
10,000  wounded.  The  French  army  amounted 
to  «o,ooo  men,  and  that  of  the 'allies  to  i  little 
inorethan  40,000.  They  loft  60  pieces  of  can^ 
new,  >9  morurs,  a  great  number  of  ftandards  and 
xoUjurs,  with  about  7000  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The.  fecond  battle  was  fought  on  the  iStfa 
"of  March  1793,  between  the  French  republicans 
•«nd  the  Auftrians;  when  the  fomter  were  fo  com<. 
^letely  defeated,  that  they  were  compelled  for  a 
lime  to  evacuate  the  whole  Auftrian  Netherlanda. 
i^nden  is  feated  on  the  Beck^  16  uMles  SE.  ai 
Xouvain,  17  W8W.  of  Leige^  and  18  KE.  of  N*- 
«ur.    I^w.  5- ^  Es    Lit.  5a.  54.  N.     -  v     .* 

LANDENDORFF,  a  town  of  Anftria. 

LANDERNAU,  a  town  Of  France,  in  the  dep. 
<jf  Finifterre,  and  kite  provineeof  Bretagne,  feated 
on  the  Elborn,  30  miles  NE.  of  Bieft.  Lon.  4. 
acW.    I^t.  48*18.  N.  :.'.  r-  4 

^LANDERON,  a  toWn  of  Switzerland,  in  Neuf- 
ciShatel ;  at  thei^W*  end  of  Lake  Biemie  j  7  miles 
NE.  of  Neufchaiel,  and  9  8W.  of  Biemie^  In  the 
'year  1707,  thia  town  refufed  to  acknowledge  the 
Itiiig  of  Pruflia  as  their  fovereign,  pfrobaWy  on  ao- 
«ount  ofreligion;  for.  tfiey  are  Roman  Catholics. 
it  wias  redfae<kl* to  obedience  by  ibrco  of  armsi*  /. 

( r.)  LANDES,  a  d^devnnt  diftrid  of  Prance,  in 
4he  late  province  of  Gafoony. ;.  ^  ..».„;, ,  .1. 
•  («0  LanbEs,  a  deffikitment  of  Franc^,  compne- 
bending  the?  late  territory  of  MAftSAw,  and  pait 
pf  the  above  diftrid.  Mt  is  bounded  on  the  N«  by 
*he  dep*  of  Glroode  j  E..bythofe.of  Lot.and.Gi 
«™«» «J<*  <3ert!  .8.  by  that  of  Lower  Fyieneest 
^nd  W.  by  the  fea.  lt.4s'4i»  gifhera!  fendy  and 
barren,  but  fertile  on  the'^B*  Itis  watered  by 
the  Oouae  and  Adour*  ^Moot  tie  Marfan  is  the 
capitals  '  <  .  ,  .     . 

V  LANDESHUT.    See  LANOSHtrTi 


Qfcd  before  the  ilth  century.  tThofe  judges  were 
firft  appointed  withio  a  ctrtain.diftrid  of  Germ*- 
ny  t  in  time  the  title  became  ben^itirtv  And  the 
judgee  ^ffiimed  the  foveceignty  of  the  jfeveral  dlf- 
trids  over  which  they  prefided;  Landgrave  it 
DOW  applied/ by'W^y  of  emttieiice,  to  thofe  fove- 
reign  princes  of  the  empire,*  who  pofieft  by  inbe- 
ntanoeeeitaiaieftatercgttrd  f^mdgttwatejt  and  of 
which  tbey  receive  the  inveftituM  from  theempe- 
for.  *  There  are  4  priodieff  who  have  this  title,  tit 
thoie  of  Thurtngia,  Hefle,  Alface,  and  Leucbto* 
berg.  There  we  alfo  other  landgraves,  who  tn 
not  princes,bntcounU  of  the  empire*  SeeCounr, 

-  LANDGRAVIATE,  or  LandgxAvate.  e./ 
the  offici*,. authority,  jtHiididi$;&f  or  tenftory  of  a 

landgrave.     '   .  « 

LAKDGUARD  toxt,  a  fort  oti  ttie  Suffolk 
fide  of  the  harbour  of  Harwich/ but  iti  tbe  lim!ti 
of  EfTez.  It  has  a  fine  prtifpea.  of.  the  coafts  of 
both  counties;  'It  was  ereded  ior-the  defence  of 
the  port  of  Harwich,  for  it  obmuiands  tbe  entry  of 
it  mm  the  fea  up  the  .Manii%«tree  water,  and 
will  ncach  any  ihip  that  goes  in  or  out.  It  is  pla.  1 
ced  on  appoint  of  land  fo  furrounded  with  tbe  feaj 
at  high  water,  that  it  looks  like  a  Rule  ifland  i 
mile  from  tbe  (bore.  Thd  nsaking  ita  fouodatioi 
folid  enough  for  fo  ftrong'a  fortification  coft  pr» 
digious  k(bour  and  expenfe.^  It  was  boOtintbe 
reign  of  King  James  I*  when  it  waa  a  much  more 
^onfiderable  fortificatioo  than  now,  having  4  ha^ 
tiona-  mounted  with  60  very  large  guns,  particup 
fcuty  thofe  on  the  royal'  txiftion,  which  would 
throw  a  at  pound  ball  over  Havwicbw.  It  has  a 
fmall  garrifon,  with  a  governor,  and  a  platfbm 
«f  guns,  it  is  refitted  and  greatly  enlmigcd  for  tha 
cooveniency  of  the  ofiicert  of  ordnance^  engineer^ 
and  JOMtrafles ;  and  has  a  tenck  for  the  fohTiecai 
>  *  LAnDHOvtnts  m./,  [Jaad  9ui  koUeryl  Out 
who  bokis  landa^^Mmiey,  aa  nccefiary.to  tiadq 
may  be  confidered  as"  in  bis  hands  that  paystbl 
liAwnrer  and  lamUMir  4  and  if.  tUa  nan  want 
money, ^amifadoxe  » iKit  uude^aid fetbe  trail 
iabft.    Lqcke^^  ^  .       ..  ,  ;'[^     .:  :  i. 
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I/AffPm^ia i6#tt  «f  Ponu^/ln  the  prw.  of 
J^otre  Duero  eMitlho;  r61mil^W.  of  Ottimai- 

*  LANDiNG*Fi.Aes*5^iuM— I^tBeftaln  to 
the  upper  ruMM  beiupcin  a  fair$  open  fieWel,  4nd 
a  fair  Undrnf^-pUek  it  ttm  tbp.  Atrtr*^— The  /tfivi/. 
Uff-plaet  w  tli«  appfcfin9^  •  ftep  of  a  pair  of  ftairt, 
*vis.'t)ie  0<Mr  «f  the  n>6m  yb^afcctid  upoo.  Afojr^ 
»«.*-Tlim.Ua:italr.68li^  thkt Arangidrft  aire  gentt- 
rally  carried  to  fee,  where  tli%  :ta(|ne6  of  the 
«fceher«h»di4l6faion  Um  iif  falt^  and  the  con- 
▼enicQt  hmSkgf  are^dmtrablyipeltcoiitrifed.  jtd^ 
-^di/anr^WbMt^ielBtxmviB  called  vefiibuUim  wii 
no  part  cif  tj^^houie^  faiit  the  'court  aim  iandhg- 
flaeehet^keinit  aifd  the  ftwtet.  Jrhahnot.     " 

-  LANUmi,  Cbriftopher,  af  learned  ITtatfttin  of 
the  15^1  centurf .  He  tranflated  Pliny's  Natural 
Kiftoty  mto  Italuoy.and  wrote  CommenUnet  on 
Koraee^  which  have  been  often  printisd. ' , 

•  •  ^  Landjobbbic.  «./  (/oyahd/V^^  One  wbd 
buya  andlellfe  labd  for  otber  ittenc-^if  your  ma£. 
ter  be  a  ftlinifter  nf  ftate,  let  him  be  athome  to 
•-none  but  Umd-Jobbefs^'iaar  hiTeDtan  of  new  funds. 
"Sanft.''   "  '        1*  '  '♦    +-:  V  .   ••  '        >     -     ■ 

'    JLANDISfARN.  See  Holt  Island. 

LANDIViSlAUta  town  of  France,  hi  the  dep. 
of  Fintfterre  \  7^  milea  NB.  of  Landernau/ 
'    L.ANDI V Yy  a  towit  of  >  Frante^  in  the  dep.  of 
Maine^   ik  milet  N.  of  Bmeej  and  6  vtW*  of 
Maine#    -     •    -  .  »    •    "      -  '•  '    -  •  >  v  . 

^LANDLADY.  «./.  [/iwi^  and  Wy*]  iv  A 
woman  who  has  tenants  holding  from  her.  it\ 
The  miftre&of  aniim.^-4f  9  foldier  ^rinka  his 
pint*  and-^iiers  payment  in-  Wood's  halfpence, 
the  lamUaiy  ntiiy  be  under  fom^  diffibttlty.  «S«i;j^ 

*  JLamd^laid.    SeeLAiiD,(7. 

•  LANDLESS,  ndj.  {inmlt^  Without  pro- 
X)erty ;  without  fortune.^'  •    »  *  »  ^    •  •  >• 

*  '  u   Voung  Fortinbxas 

Hath  in  the  ikirti  df  itorway  here  and  there, 

SbarkM  up ;a lift  oiianMe/j refoltttes*  Siak* 
A  ZmuT/^'kntght  btfth  made  a  landed  fquire. 
..     .;  ...    .■^..-  •.  ..>      -  ...  -".         shak. 

(11)  *  hArtpLoam^vr adj.  [^ntd  and  Zm^.]  ^ut 
hu  or  incMed^ith.ljfnd.'-^'FherearBfew  natural 
parU  better  J^-IbcMind  clofied  on  all  fides, 
than  lAiis  fieems  to  have  beto;  -Mdifaa. 
'  (%»)  LavD^€KBi>  is  when  larfd  lies  all  round 
thefiii^  fo-mtAO  point  of  the  <iompaia  taopcn  to 
the  fea«  « tf  (he  is  at  Anchor  in  iuch.<|  place,  fte>ii 
&id  to  ridi  kmJ-Mted^  «Dd  is  therefore  conch> 
ded  to  ride  iah  mm  the  violenoe  of  the  Winds 
andtides/'-^  ..-;••, 

*I>Aiii>LOVEa*  n./,'\Jaftd  and  ^cfrii,  Dutch^] 
A  landaoanf  a  tefm  oi  tcpreaofa  imd  by  feaitieo 
of  thofe  who  pa£i  their  liTdsxm  fliore. 

•  *  JLAifx»iomi>.  ir./'  £ind.  and  lerdt']  a*  One 
whof^  owns  lands  <or  'homes,  and  haS' tenants  under 
faiBi^-*'-Thia  regard  iball  be:  hady  that- jft^ao  place; 
under  aojiJmmkofdr^tiert  Aiall;  be  many  'pf'them 
plaoedtogctfaeiQrbnt^dirp^rfed.  I^fieuftntr-U  u  m 
geiierairpleal«flr:in.a;Mii^«r^tft  loveto,.fce.a)l 
his  teaafltalooki8ft,.aeefc,  ividcooteftted^  CUuifa. 
a.  The  mallartif  an  ioir^ypon.our.afrrrai  at  the 
inn,  nycpiiqunioafetcDed  out  the  jolly  iattdJerdt 
who  'knew  bi«r-by  bih  whittle.  Addi^-    .     . 

li')*hA%l>'HAK%^n./*[lap4uAmark.]  Any 


C    S8d    ) 


CAN 


ibliog:  let  itp  to^reftrte  t  be  boiindaHet  of  lands^— 
r  th?  tMkj  an'alUfVaf  tbe/iM^«Mri(,ftood^ 

Ruftick,  of  grafly  fod^  Xinm. 

•^Tha  iand-marks  by  which  places,  in  the  churoh 
hAd  been  knowiiy  were  removed.  Clarendon, — 
Thep  kmd-marks  1imited4o^each  his  right ; 

For  all  hefore  was  common  as  the  light.  Dryd* 
*<-Thbugb  they  arenot  felf«vident  principles,  yet 
if  Abey  have  beM  made  out  from  them  by  a'Wary 
and  unqueftionable  dedudtop,  they  may  fetve  as 
kmd^^marJkSf  to  ihew  what  hes  in  the'<&Kd  way 
oftnithf  orisi<2uitebe^it«lM*^.  : 
'>(^) 'Lamimpabk  fignifiesalfoatty  inowtain^ 
focfc,  fteeple,  tr6e,  te»' that  may  &rve  to  make 
the  land  kn<^^  iea« 

LANOQNNBAU,  a  river  of  France,  in  the 
dep;ofiFiiiiftcm,  which  Rinsintothefea  nearBreil^ 

LANDRECY,  a  tOwA^of  vFrapoe,  m  the  depi 
of  the  Niyth^  and  bfte  province  of  Hainauil;  It 
was  befie^ed  ih  vajn.  by  thefm|M|rQr  Charles  V.  in 
x;43  \  but  was  ceded  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Cref* 
fy.  In  1637, it  was*uhen  by  the  French; l^dtie- 
taken  A^  ifter  by  tbe  Spantirds,  who  reume4 
it  iS  years. ^  "In  2655,  it  was  taken  by  Marihai^ 
Tntennr  ahdFerfe,  a^a  iiegeof  lodays.  The 
French  then  forti6ed  it  fo  ftrongly^  that  it  with* 
ftodi  the  utmoft  efforts  of  prince  Engene  and  the 
allied  armyr  1017x1^'  during  a  fiege  of  24  days. 
Ill  April  X794,  it  was  befi^ed  by  a  part  of  tfad 
combined'armyundef  the  prince  of  Qrangfe,  and 
after  a  fiege  of  10  days,  Tuirendetdd  Oh  the  jotk 
April.  Tbe  bodibardknent  waa  (o  le^rici^,  that 
1200  of  the  garrifoniand  aeoof  the  citixens  werd 
killed  ; .  and  not  above  S  h6aies  left  ftanding<  Th6 
prifoners  taken  were  4400.  But,  though.garri* 
Jbned  by  !ic»,ooo  itten,'accOnding  to  Mr  Cruttwell, 
Pr  3000,  accortliiig  .to  Mr  Stewart  (in  his  ^M#i 
tijk  Rtgiftar\\l  furrendered  at  difcretion  to  tho 
French  onderiSeiu'  Sohttec,  ob  the  13th  of  July 
a794,.after  afirge  of  si  days.  Ittsieatedon  thie 
Sambrev  i|h  miles  SW.  of  Maubeuge,  and  soo  N« 
by.B.  of  ^fie.  Lon.  3.  4)!  £«  Lat.  5<o«  7.  K. . 
:  XAIfDRESSS,  a  townr  of  France,  in  tbe  dep* 
of;.the  Dottbs,'x6  miles  N^  of  Qmans^aod  7 
$£.QfBaame.         * 

*  LANDRINCa  town  of  Italy,  inthedepbof 
OkmafAnddtftrift  (late  duchy)  6f  Milan ;  xt  m< 
SSB;ofMttan.'  ^  '  ^        -     • '• 

*  LANI>k0V4»  a  river  of  Spaim-in  Galtcia.  - 
(r*)LA]!!FQSB£I^G,  orpANpspBAG,  a  town 

of  Gertnany^  with  an  ancient  forU  iki  the  ci-devant 
ilucby  of  Deox  Fonts,  now  included  in  the  Freooh 
Empire,  and  dkpt.  of- hioot  Tonoeii^. 
,  (4,).  X'ANDABsaa,  ft  tpvm  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Lech,  iS.miles  S.  of  Augiburg,7uid  3a  W.of  Mu^ 
iuch,v,::  hofi.  aa«:i9.  £*  of  Ferro.     Lat  4S.  4*  N. 

(3.)  LANDsaeftiGf  A  towji'of  Stiria,  34  milea  SW. 
of  6atz«  and  94  SSW*  of  Vienna. 

.(4W)X'ANpa]iAAo,  a.town'of  Pniina.  In  tbe  pt!0^ 
.yi90i.of,Natangen ;  a6  miles  S.^ofKonigiberg. 

(5.}  LAiii>8BKAO,«  towir.of/Uppdr  Saxony,  19 
.Uipfiek,  3  mdea  W.  of  Delitich,and  14  NW,  of 
Leipftck*  '     " 

" '  (6i4f)  Laitdsjibro,  a  towns  of  Upper  Saxonn 
io'B.c^deibiirg:  t.  onthe  Wavta,  with  a  coon- 
A^^l<  tmdein  wooh  4Ol0ileS'£>  of  ISoiftrin^and 
6i  x<.8ertio .;  a.  fo^rt^pj^  milea  \£NE.  of  BerHot 
and  at  S£'.  of  Orantenburg* 

(i.)*  LANDSCAPE, 


li    A.   If  (    690    )  ts    A    n,        . 

(x.)  *  LANDSCAPE.  «./.lAni^Ai|^»']>iiitdi.]       (»•}  I^iii>tH»T»  a  town.af  ManviiW  «  tl» 
j^  A  fcgioiiy  t^  profpfi^.  of  the  country  ^^ 
Lovely'temM 

,  The  ftto  fcaroe  vprifent 
€h«t  paraliel  toitb'  e«tb  hk  dewf  ray^; 
JDiicovertog  in  wide  ^wi^4^'aU  the;cBft 


OfparadH^  and  £d«n'B4i2ppy  plains     MUtm^ 


Moravi*  y6  milea  SE.  of  An(pits. 

(3.)  LANDSHUTyt  town  of  Pdlandy  in  Lenbevi^ 

(4.>t;AiiO0fi VT»a  town  of  SiMa;kl"Zddcn 
.    LANDSlUP.   fleeLAMiMCArt. 
.   LANDSPERG.    Seel^iiBanuLO* 

JLANDSTRASS,  a  town  of  Caratolt. 

( I. )  *  Xahd-t AX.  n.  / <  [imf  and  Ux.^    Tax 


Straight  mine  eye  bath  caught  fltew  pleaikte^   laid  upon  land  and  l|oniei.^If  moitglgea 


Wbilft  ihe  l^n4feafexsmLd,  ttinwafiirsa 
\  Rufletlandtfandfollowagivy.  MHttm. 

—We  are  likejmen  enteftainled  wiibthoviewiof  a 
ri»acM8  ittndfiuipif  whdre.  the  «ye  .^aflet  Avenone 
pkafiog.  pso^ea  into  another.  «^i||USi^  *  «w'  A 
pidare«  reprefentmg  an  extent  of  fpaoe^  With  the 
vairioM  ol^'a  i»  it;r*«A8  ^o6d  ilpitt  at  ybdare, 
|Fou  cannot fliake<fineriDi4/2M|^  .than  thoieabout 

Oft  in  her.  gla&  the  nufiog  (hepherd  fpies 
The  wat'i^  iamlfiape  of  the  pendant' woods. 

;/•..*  • .   Po^. 

tAKDSCHUT.    LamisHOT. 

*  (f .)  LAMDSCRON*  a  Ibrt  of  Pohnd,  in  the 
pnlatinate  of  eracow;  'ft4  milct  S.of  CracoWi . 

(a.)  LANDtCRON*  a  town  of  BobenuSy  in.Cfaru- 
dim  $  t%  milet  iB;  of>Leiitmiich1. 

(^.)  LAii«ac«ON»  a-  fort  of  Fruce,  in  the  dep. 
of  the. Upper  Rhine;  5  miieSiSW.of  fiafle*  and 
t  S.  of  HnnningneA.  Ix>a.  7. 31.  £.  Lat  47.  .l4.  N. 

(4.)  LAMOiCftON,     ^a  fea^poit  towiDofSwe- 

*  LAKDSCRONAfOrf  den,  in^the  provmoe  of 

*  LANDSCROO^L  >&Gothbmd,  and  tciyi* 
tory  of  Schonen,  ieafed  on  tbe  Baltic,'  in  the 

/Sound*  aa  miles  N.  oi  Copenhagen.    Lon.  14.  lo. 
£.    Lat.  55.  r4a«'N. 

LANDSDOWN9  artowainSomerictihire^flMr 
Bath,  with  a  fair  uti  Oaober  |oth  for  cattle  und 
chcefe.  ....     J .  . 

~  (i.)  Lamp's  Emu,  a.  pRNsontory  of  CorowalU 
the  moft  wefterly!  pomt  of  Great  Britam.  It  was 
sildlcd  by  Ptolemy  BJeritmh  and  Afv»irtiilf '  or 
^ntSvefidfumf  and  by  Diodorus  Belntumi^  Cam- 
den con^tdtiaxtH  from  the  Britiih  word  iVJ^^^i- 
fymg  remote.  The  ancient  Britiih  baida^calkd  it 
Penrighnaedt  or  the  Promontory  of  Blood  (  and 
their  biftorians  Pemwtkf  ot  the  promontory  to 
the  left.  Tbe  Saxons  caUed  it  Pttwnth/kpH,  and 
the  inhabitants  Pten-von-Ias,  or  the  Land's  end. 
A  tradition  obtarnf,  that  this  head  ran  farther  oat 
hito  tbe  fea,  and  that  the  miind  now  cbteM  was 
denominated  Lionefs.  Oil  the  ontetVMit  rocks 
nre  to  be  ieeo  veins  of  lead  and  copper  it  low 
water,  and  the  inhabitants  00  the  coaft  fay  tet  ^ 
1ight4ioufe  formerly  ikood  there.  Lon.  5. 45.  W, 
Lat.  5o,^.  N. 

(a.)LANi>'a  £irD,'»oapeion  the  ^NEi coaft  of 
Sheemefs,  4  mile*  N W.  of  Sb^lneft.    ' ' 

LANDSER^atowh  of  France,  hi^  thc'dep.  of 
the  Upper  ithiae,  a»d:io§  miles  NW.  of  fiaOe. 

LANDSHAAG,  a  townof  Avftria,dn<tfa^Da- 
nllbef'I9  «ilef  SW.  of  Fkieuftadt. 


legiftered,  4nri/-rib«i  might. icach.  the  lender  to 
pav  bfs  propostiod.  Loeit4 

ia.)  The  LAiiA;r.Ax  is  one  of  the  anmal  tazea 
raifed  upon  the  :folijca.  See  Tax.  Tbe  land-tax* 
in  its  modern  fliape^haa  fiipefieded  all  the  former 
methods  of  ratings  either  propeity  or  pet^oon  in  ro> 
fped  of  their  pnaperty,  whether  by  tentha  or  fif- 
teenth^ rfabiidies  09  Jaody  hydagf^  kOOie^  °* 
talliages;  a  Aort  explication  oC which  wtitt,  how- 
ever,  sctatly  «ffift  us  in  underftanding  onr  nncient 
laws  and  .biftory.  Tenths  and  fiftoentha  were 
temporary  aids  ilRitngi  out  of  perfonal-pioperty* 
and  granted-tothe  -king  by  parliament.  Tbej 
were  formerly  the  ml  tenth  or  fifteenth  piart  of 
all  the  moveablea  belonging  to  the  fufeyeAi  when 
fuch  moveables,  or  perfonal  eftates,  were  a  very 
different  and  a  mnch  Itfs  confilllMittle:thtog  than 
what  they  ufually  are  at  thia  day.  'Tentha  are 
laid  to.  have  been  firil  granted  under  Henry  IL 
who  took  advantage  of  the  fafhiooaMe  aoenl  for 
OYNflbdes  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  to  de- 
fray the  expenfe  of  a  pious  expedition  to  Falef« 
Cine,  which  he  reaUy  or  feemingly  had  projeAed 
againft  Sabdine,  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  whence 
itwas  originally  denominated  the  Sala^ae  iemth. 
But  afterwards  fifteenths  were  mote  ufnally  grant* 
ed  than  .tenths.  Originally  the  amount  of  the€e 
taxes  was  uncertain,  being  levied  by  afleflincnts 
new  madeaf  evtey  frefli  grant  of  the  commoos,  a 
commifiion  for  which  is  preferred  by  Matthew 
Paris:  but  it  was  At.length  reduced  to  a  certamty 
in  theiStb  year  of  Edward  IIL  when,  by  virtue  of 
the  king'&conmiffion,  new  taxations  were  made 
of  every  townfliip,  borough,  and  city  m  the  king-r 
dom,  and  recorded  in  the  exchequer;  which  rate 
was,  at  the  'time,  the  15  th  pait*  of  the  valiie  of 
every  townflrip^  tiK  whole  a^onntiag  to  about 
a9,oooI.  and  tiierefore  it  ftill  kept  up  the  name  of 
Sikfteiitthf.wheti^  by  the  alteration  of  the  ^ue 
of  money  and  the  moreafe  of  perfonal  property, 
4hnQ;r  eame  to  be  in  a  very  diffotnt  fituatioo. 
60  that  When,  of  later  years,  the  oomidona  ginunt- 
ed  thife  kmg  one  I5th^  every  parifli  in  Bnglapd  im* 
inediately  knew  theif  proportion  of  it|  that  ia, 
the  fame  identical  fum  that  was  aflefled  by  the 
:£toe  aid  in  the  Sth  of  Edward  1^.|  and  th€n  rai- 
fed  it  by  a  rate  among  thcmielv«%  am}  ictunietl 
it  into  the  royal  exehcquer.  The  other  andcot 
levies'  w^  in  the  natmt  of  a  modem  land-tax; 
for  we  «My  trmrb  up  the  original  oHhat  charge  aa 
highattothtfiiftrbduabn  of  our  military  teiunes; 
when  every  ttnaht  of  a  knigfat'afoe*iBaf  boond,  if 


(t.)  LANDSHUTt  a  weU  built  iwwo  ^of  Bava-  «»lM-iipon^  to  attend  the  king  tvM»^Mfmj  for  40 

• :«.!  ^«  .  jsii^- A     ..•.—  . ._«. — ».^i     ,iig^y%:ij^tfmf  f^attm    ButtbiffxiibniA^^Mendance 

growldg  trottUifoine/.  tjbe  iMMMtalfoindtmenna  of 
comptamding  for  1W  hf^rA  fcndUig  others  in 
their  ftead;  and'  In  pirocefs'of  timeiiyBMikiiK  a 
peciiniary  ^«ii£&aiQii  to  the^towo'hrlieo  of  it. 

'  *.  :.  '.  I  Li^v    :      ,,' ...    J .:.  •      Ti»is 


ria,  capital  of  a  diftrid.  It  has  two  eleAorxl'pa- 
laces,  a  cdllege,  and  %  chuichesi  "^bd  ftaeple  of 
one  of  themts-the  higheft  in<;ermairr.  >ft  irfektiKl 
Off  the  IfeTf  39  iniles  9fB*  of  Montch^  SHd  !0^gB. 
^Ingotftadt.    Loo»ta;io.fi.    Lat.4SiiWt«. 


fet  A^   Vf 


i  m  ) 
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This  pedtitfUry'^ftlfiaAttiOn  at  laA^ihe  to  be  lea 
Tied  by  aiTeflnients,  at  fo  much  for  every  knight's 
fee,  ixTid^'*t6e  aa&ie  «f  fcutage§;tlrhkh  aj^pear 
to  hare*  been-  leHed  for-  the-  M|  time  ia  the  sth 
year  of  }lenry  )I«.09  a(;cottn^  of  bis  ^xpedkion  td 
Touloafe;  aYk4  ve^^then'(Srt  Wm:  BlackftoM  api. 
prehendl)  iAdre  arbitrary  cofnpofitiohsi  as  the 
king  afid  tftf  fubje<i  could  agrie^.  But  this  fire- 
6edent  b^^^'  aftervirards  abuled  iht<^  a  meant  of 
oppreffiotf  C»y  lerynrigfctita^s  on  the  landbpfdera 
by  the  kiHgVaQthttrity  only,  whenever  o01rkiqg# 
went  to  war,'  itf  qrdtt  to  hire-  mercenary-troops 
and  pay  their-  contmgeat  ezpenfai),'  It  became 
thereupon  a  matter  of  natiofia}'c^<mt|iHlii^t^  Wid 
King  John  was  obHgfed  to  promHb  iti  hit^a^d 
tharta,  that  ti6  fctttaf^e  Ihould'  be'in&piofed  with* 
Out  the  confefit  ^  the  comittdn'  council  of  thd 
rrahtr.  Of  ^he  fime  nature  wfilb  fctitaget  trpoii 
km'ghts  feet  Were  tti^sifieflfaienirtf  hydage  upoq 
all  other  bods,  and  of  talUag^  updn  cftin  -and 
burghs.  ]|^u£'thev  dl  graduaHy  fetlMftQ^dtftife, 
upon  the1mroUudiontif'fbb(niie»',abdiii*the  titfi6 
ofRrchardir.^atid'tieknrvyv^.  ThefewMata^ 
not  Immecfytdy  iriibbM  upb'ii  'property^  but 
upon  perfbHs  in  refj^a  of  their  routed  eftatee,  af* 
ter  the  nominal  rate'  of  4s.  in  tf|^  pound  for  lands; 
and  28.  and  6d«ibr  goods;  and  n>r  f)l^(eof  alteni 
in  a  double  proportion.  Bdt  tjiri  iwi^pitui  tfa^ 
alfo  made  according  to  an  andeiit'-iraluatron  ^ 
wherein  tbe^eompbtation  wasfiy  yery^hoderate^ 
and  the  rental'pf  the  kfngdomr^a^  lt3ifpt>oied  to  b^ 
fo  exceeding  lov^,  that  one  iubfhfy  of  tMs  fort  diii 
not,  accordnig  to  Sir  Edtirard  Coke,  amount  t6 
more  than  7b,coot/ Whereas  a  ttifod^  land-tax  at 
the  fame  rate  prdducen  two  rnHJions.  It  wa?  ani- 
ciently  the  rule  never  to  grant  more  than  one  fubi- 
fidy  and  two  i;ftbs  at  a  time:  but. tfai^  rule  was 
broke  thrcrtigh  for  the  firft  time  ort  a  Very  preffing 
occafion,  the  Spaniib  invaiion  in  15S8  ;'  vmen  the 
parliament  gave  Q.  Elizabeth  two  fdbfidies  and 
four  xjths.  Afterwards,  as  moni^y  ftjhk  iii  Value, 
more  fubfidtes  were  given ;  and  we  bare  an  in- 
Itance,  in  thetfirft  parliament  of  i^c,  of  the  king's 
defiring  13  fublidies  of  the  commons,  to  be  levied 
in  3  years;  whith  was  looked  upon  as  afiartling 
propoial:  though  Lord  Chrendon  tella  us,  that 
the  fpeaker,  fe^ant  Glanyile,  made-it  manileft 
to  the  houfe,  how  very  inconfiderabie  a  fom  t% 
fubfidies  amounted  to,  by  telting  them  he  had 
computed  what  he  was  to  pay  for  them ;  and 
when  he  named  the  fum,  he  bmig  kbownto  be 
polTelfed  of  a  mat  eftate,  it  feemed  hot  worth 
any  farther  delibmtion.  And,  indeed  upon  cal- 
culation, we  'find  that  the  total  amount  of  thefe 
1%  fubfidies  to  be  raifed  in  three  years,  is  lefs 
than  ^hat  isnow  railed  m  one  yearby  a  land-tax 
of  aa.  in  the  pound.  The  ^rant  of  fcutages,  taU 
Jiagea,  Or  (bbfidies,  by  the  ^irofflmbns,  did  not  ex> 
tend  tofpirHnal  preferments;  thofe  being  ufually 
taxed  at  the  £ime  time  by  the  clergy  themfelves 
ill  6onvocati6n :  which  grants  of  the  clergy  were 
confinned  in  parliament,  otberwife  th^  were 
illegal  and  not  binding,  as  the  lame  noble  writer 
obfervea  of  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  convoca* 
tioo,  which  continued  fitting  after  the  dilfolution 
of  the  firft  paYliaroent  hi  1640.  A  fubfidy  grant- 
ed by  the  clel'gy  was  after  the  rate  of  43.  in  the 
pottsd,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  livings 


hi'ttfeiiilg'f  Bobfea;  and  amoubtBd,  SirSdArard 
66ktt  tells  na,  to  abbttt  ao,oooU  While  this  cufi 
torn  coAtinuedi  comxocattbnswere  wont  to€t  ag 
frequemy^Vftariiaments  but  the  .laft  fnbfidies» 
thus  glMeii  tj  lh«  ole^,  were  thofe  confirmed 
l^'llatitt^  Y/'Car.lI.ic.  10.  fince  -which  anpth^x 
method^'Uxation  bat  generally  prevailed,  whSch 
^kes  HI  the  clergy  as  weli  as  chrltaity;  in  rck:om» 
l^eiHfe'fbl"Whiel»y  thebeoefleed  clergy^havey  fix>m 
thai  pMadv been  allowed  t^y'vote  :ft  the  eleaioo  of 
knights  of  the  Ihire';  and  thenceforward  alio  Ihii 
praa^  6f '^ag  eodefiaiUcaf  ftibOdiaa  hadrfeHen 
int<kt6tal  difiltf^.  Thetay  fikbfid^was  ufiially  railed 
t^tcbmfittffidiiM  appbi&ted  by  tfae'Orown,  or  the 
frea«^6ttbertfl$rftate  »  aikdilMrafbvnMi  die  begin** 
ning  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  L  and  ^it 
partniiieai>rte4»  latter,  haMng  bo  other  fuflScient 
revfenue  to  fuppert  themfelves  and  their  nneafoes^ 
tntyaiil(!<<d  IfieprafKce  of ^  laying  weeklyr  and 
mdhlhly  afi<«iniitat»  of  a^peoKk^ftim  Jifon  the ie» 
veral  counties  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  levied  fty^.a 
pMifd-^alll^bil^lands  aBd'lieH^eftatts^  ^kkh 
i»m  bo6afi6iia11y  ettitlnued  during^the  %holt 
tiliyi^idin,  foUl^etimef  at  the  rate  op  i«o,obel4S 
«ientli>4baKtimes  at  inferior  rates*  Al^tbe.Re^ 
ftoration,  the  ancient  nbetfiod  of  granting  fabfi* 
dies,  ihftead  of  fuch  montbly  aflHRnentSy  -waa 
tw%!e,'Bnd  twice  only  renewed?  ViiK.  is  16631^ 
wheii  four  fubfidies  were  graift^*by  the  tempos 
rafity  find" four  bV-the  clergy:  tod  ia  1670*  whied 
lBoo,dod;  vras  failed  by  way  ef  fabfidy,  whioli 
was:<the]kftrtime  of  raifing  fupplieiln  thattman^, 
tter.  Por  the  monthly  afleflhiehas^  bekig  t»M  efta^ 
blKhed  by  etifteiii^  bJ^tng^raifed  byeommiffioneia 
named  by  f)ariiamei^;  atid  prodnchll"  4  asofe  ^erk 
tain  revdnjfo;  from  that  time  fiM-wardawt-hcdrne 
more  bf  fdbfidlisi^  but  ocatfiboal  aflefTmcntl  weaa 
grantiki'  as  the  -National  n^itaergencies  required* 
Thefe  periodical  afleifmentsr  the  fubfidies  Wirisk 
prifdided  ihem^  and-  the  m6re  ancient  fc^tage^ 
hydage^  and  talliage,  were  to  all  intents  and  pulrL 
j^e^tL  land^ak ;  and  the  afiefimentf  were  fomtf^ 
•tiineaexpiefirty  eaUed  ib;  Tetiipepalar  dpinlo* 
baa  prevailed,  that  the  land-tax  was  firft  intMlis- 
ced  m-the  rrign  of  King  William  IIL }  becaufe  in 
the  year  169a  a  new  afleiTment  or  valuatfbn  of 
eftates  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom ;  which, 
though  by  no  mhms  a  peilfed'one,  had  iMi  efted* 
tint  a  fupply  of  500,000!.'  W&s  eqital  to  is.  in  ^he 
pound  of  the  value  of  eftatte  given  in.  And,  ac- 
cording to  this  enhanced  valuation^  from  1693  to 
the  prefent,  a  period  tjf  I09  years,  the  latod-tas 
has  continued  an  annual  charge  upon  the  fubjedt; 
about  half  the  time  at  48.  In  the  poundy^fomei^ 
times  at  39.  fometimes  at -as.  twice'  at  la.  but 
without  any  total  intermiifioii.  The  medium  haa 
been  39.  3d.  in  the  pound ;  beihe  eqoivaie&t  t(» 
23  ancient  fubfidies,  and  am^Afnfing  annually  t6 
more  than  a  -  million  and  a  half  of  money;  Tllfc 
method  of  raifing  it  is  by  charging  a  particular 
fum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  iMihia- 
tion  given  in,  A.  D.  1693 ;  and  this  fiim  is  aflefT- 
ed  and  raifed  upon  individuals  (their  perfomd 
eftate,  as  well  as  real,  being  Hable  thereto),  by 
commiflioners  appointed  in  the  a6t»  being  th^ 
principal  land-holders  in  the  county  attd  their  of- 
ficers. An  adt  palfes  annually  for  the  isi(^g,  ia 
^nerali  a|03 716171.  9fS.  sold*  by  the  above  laid 
^  tax 
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bailed  in  the  feYer9l  coutUiedrio  £nglaBd>.  xcoqntf 
ing  to  the  proportions  exprefled  ioMtJle  «^ 
i*9S9»673V  78«  xdid. ;  9ftd  in  Scotlandi,  ii7»9^4C 
18.  id.  by  an  eighth  month's  cefi  oi  3^^*  j«tf 
l^d.  per  mek/em,  to  be  laifed.ou^  of  the  lai»drV?i|tJ 
and  to  be  paid  at  four  terma;  a»  fpeciQedJn\tb« 
m&t  by  two  months  .amount  each  time.  .An  a^ 
was  lately  paired,  allowing  the  propriet9r»of  4and 
ko  redeem  this  toi  i  and  a  copfiderabte-f^orlipB  m 
it  has  accordingly  b^en  redeemed*  ^  ,  .  '  ; 
i  hMD-TOj  or  the  fluip  iics  hind-tc^  ineaiif  i^  («  fo 
ftr  from  fliore»  that  it  can  only  jnft.be  diicem^dk-  . 
Laiid*tu&n»  is  a  wifi4.that  19  arimoft.aUjbot 
countries  bl^ws  at  fiertaia  times  f^on»  the  Aiore  id 
the  night-  ,  .     .  ^     .      _  ^n,  ,    ^ 

.  LANDVfilXBR,  atownof  StadentttWeft 
Gothland,  9  miles  £.<if.Gothenbor|[. 


of  Tarbe^ 

LAN^PAXi  a  town  of  ^rafic^,  io  the  depart- 
Bient  qf  (jGcrsf  ia|  miles  S$W»^  Coadomj  aod 
|SK,W<^pfAnch. 

.  ( i.\  ♦  j;ANE!BLE.t.  a./.  A  «ttle  iawlk. 

^.  (v)  LAMHAfiT  orXtANVMU  See ]?aXco» IT 31. 
.  J.ANERI5..  .See  LakarkV  N<>  a— 4* 
\  lANJ^S^QpROUtiJ^  a  bGtfDugh  (^Ireland,  in 
the  cpunty  of  Ju>i^ord»  on  the  $h|Lnfipn»  6a  milei 
mm.I)iubUn. .  It  ha#  a  liarrack.  rpr,a  troop  of  horfe, 
f  fair  in  Febw.and»  a  ^idge  OYer  the  Shannon  into 
RofoomAwn.  lion.  S.  6*  W.  1m|U52«4o.N. 
;  4i )  LAJ^FRANC,  an  Italian,  bom  ac  Paria, 
who  became  aurchbiibop  of  Canterbury  in  1070. 
tie  difputed  jag^inft  Berengadus  in  the  council 
held  at  Rome  iuao59»  and  wrqtf  againlt  him  ccm> 
^erning  tne  reAlprefence  iq  the  eucharift*  Hecou- 


LANDUNf  a  tow»  of  Franfie,  in  tbedopart^  jpigebuily  i^fifteA-tb^  authority  of  Pope  Gregory 
oent  of  G«rd»  %i  iniles  N£,  of  Nifm^  ao^.y  S.    yH-  japd-jdied  in  u>89« . . 
«>f.StlEjrprk«.  '  :•    .. 

/  (i.)  ♦  LANthiv^iTBiL.  If./  Ikm4  and  wwfrrf.j 
An  QBoer  of  the  cuftoms*  who  is  to  wa^ch  9^4^ 
goods  ave  landed^^-Give  a  guinea  to  a,koa?ffii 
J^mMasUrt  and  heihallconnhe.at  tbe^  merchant 
Ibr  cheating  the  ^ueen  of- 100. 
;.  (4.)  ji  LANO-WAiTEa's  duty  i^,  iqion.  landing 
^ymerchandiff  s  toexamine^tafte,  weigh^meaAire 
tfcem>  &c.  and.  tp  take  an,  account  thereof.    In 


(ft«>  LA^F^.An^i  Jc^rn,  an.emiaent  jttalian  bif- 
lory  paip^er^bom  at  Parma  .in.  ^5  &^  .  Be  was  the 
dilqiple^Atigu^n  Caraoci;  and^^a^er  hia  death, 
of  llapf^ba^.  wjiofe  „tafte  in  deC^  and  colooriog 
})e  &>\happily  attai|)edi  tl^at,  jit  waji  entrufted  to 
execute  fome  of  i^i^  ileligfta  ^.u^e  Earnefian  pa- 
lace at  RomCk  7*be&  he  finiil^  in  ip  mafterly  a 
^nanaeKi'  that  the  diffifrence^  is.  ia)percq>tible  to 

, _.  _.  _  __    thiaday  between  his  work  and  ^t  of  his  matter, 

liame  ports  tliey  ^If^  execute  the  oiBce  of  .^  coaft-  ]lHe  had  aj>eculiaf>iacUity  in4^&gniQg  and  in  paLnt- 
ivaiter.  Thef  lire  like  wife  occafionaljy -ftyled  ing  grand  compofilions,  either  in  .^(co  or  in  oii : 
fiarcAcrjf.  and  are  to  attend  ^nd  join  witih  the.  par  iie  did  indeed  aipire  to  the  grace  U  Coireggio^  but 
. —  1- L_-  ._  .1. ^.__  _r  -ti  __-L^  i._^    jcould  never  arrive  at  his  ezceUence;  hisgreatelt 

powier  being  inimjleited  In  compofition  and  ibre- 
jfhortening.  He' was  deficient  in  corredneis  and 
.exprefliou  ^  and  his  colouring*  though  fometimet 
admirable,  was  frequently  to&dark.  By  order  of 
Pope  Urban  VlU.  he  painted,  in  9t  Peter's  church 
at  Konie»the  reprefentation  of  that  &int  walking  oa 
the  water,  which  afforded  the  pope  fo  inuch  ditis- 
fadion  tluit  he  knighted  him.  He  died  in  z647' 
[  LAKOAKAUtatownof  Auftria. 
.  LANGAKICO,  or  Suiiai,  a  town  of  Europeaa 
.Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  anciently  called  Olympian 
feated  on  the  Carffon^  the  ancient  Alp  he  Us ;  fa- 
mous for  its  temple  and  image  of  Jitter  Olpn* 
piujf  and  (till  more  for  giving  name  tojthe  cele- 
brated Olym^  Games  performed  near  it.  See 
OxYMPiA,  and  Olympic,  It  is  60  miles  SW. 
of  Corinth. 

LAKGAKOOD,  a  town  of  Ferfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  GhilaD,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Caf> 
plan  fea,  which  gives  name  to  a  road  for  fhipt. 
There  is  here  a  cove  with  ten  feet  water,  but  the 
entrance  is- narrow.  There  is  alfo  a  Elk  maou« 
fadure  highly  efteeiAed.  Lon.  50.  15*  £•  I^- 
.»7.  N. 

(x.)  LANGBAINB,  Gemrd,  D.  D.  a  learned 
EngUfli  writer,  was  bom  in  160S.  He  was  edir* 
cated  at  Queen's  Cdlegei  Oxford;  and  became 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  that  univerfity,  provoft 
of  his  college,  and  D.  D.  He  was  highly  efteemed 
by  Abp.  Uflier,  Selden,  and  feveral  other  learned 
men  ;  and  died  in  165  7 >8.  He  publifiied,  i.LoQ* 
ginus,  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  note's,  a.  A  review 
of  the  covenant ;  and  other  works.     > 

(2.)  Langbainb,  Gerard,  an  embent  writert 
the  fon  of  tl^^  former,  was  bom  in  i656.    He  was 

eotered 


tent  iearcber  in. the  execution  of  all^pckets  for 
Ihe  fbippiQg  ^.  gocsds  to  b^  exported  $^  fbrngn 
parts  ^  aod  in  csSes  where  drawbacks  01^  t^ounties 
•ne.ta  be  paid,  to  the  merchant  on  the  e^pQrta^io^ 
4)i  any  goods,Xbeyia8<vireU  as  the  pateqt.fej^cl^ersy 
are  to  certify  the  mtpping  theieof  on  the.^beti- 
iures« 

/  *  LANDWARD.  «iv.  [from  land.)  Towards 
the  land.'T'Tbffy  are  ^invincible  bv  rcafon.  of  the 
overpowering. ^untain  that  back<the  one,  and 
ftrader  fortiocation  of  the  other  to  landward. 
^ndfs* 

'    (i.)  *  LANEf »'/  [i(M«,.Dutch ;  lana^  Saxon.] 
jt.  A  narrow  way  between  hedges. — 
All  flying 

Through  a  ftraiglit  lam^  the  enemy  fnlUhearted, 

Struck  down  fome  mortally.  Sbak. 

I  know  each  lam^  and  every  alley  green, 

Oingleor  buihv  dell  of  this  wild  wood.  Milton. 
Through  a  t^oTe  lan^w  I  porfuM  my  journey. 

Otwaj. 
f^lL  pack->horfe  is  driven  conftaotly  in  a  narrow 
/fdf  and  dirty  road*  Locke.  %.  A  narrow  ftreet ; 
an  aUey.«*Tiiere  i^  no  ftreet,  not  many  Amtj, 
where  there  does  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to 
the  church.  Spratt.  3.  A  pa£&ge  between  men 
^  ItandiQg  on  each  ^e.-— The  eftrrs  fervants  ftood 
ranged  on  both  fides»  and  made  the  king  a  lane. 
iBaeon. 

.  («.)  LAMt,  an  iDand  of  theTJnited  States  00  the 
coaft  of  Maine.   Lon.  67. 56.  W.    Lat.44.  iS.N. 

(jO^Lans,  a  river  ^  Ireland,  in  Kerry,  which 
•runs  frooi  Lough  Lane  (N^  4.}  into  Caftlemain- 
Bav. 

C4O  Lane,  Lough.    SeeKiLLAaiiBYfK^a. 

LAV£M£ZA(f»  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
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mtgfed  a  getttleman-commoMr  of  tTni^erSty  Col 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1672.  Here  he  ran  oot  a  good 
part  of  his  eftate ;  but  afterwards  correAed  his 
manner  of  Uving^  and  for  fome  years  lived  in  re- 
tirement near  Oxford ;  dnring  which  he  improved 
his  tafte  for  dramatic  poetry,  and  wrote  fome  ano- 
nymous pieces.  He  died  in  1691.  He  wrote,  i. 
The  hunter,  a  difconrfe  on  horfemattfliip.  a.  A 
new  catalogues  of  Englilh  plays,  with  their  beft 
editions,  and  divers  remarks  on  the  originals  of 
moft  plays,  and  on  the  plagiaries  of  feveral  authors. 
3«  An  account  of  the  Englifh  dramatic  poets. 

(i.)  LANGDON,  a  river  of  England,  in  Dur- 
ham, which  runs  into  the  Tees;  1%  miles  above 
Barnard  Caftle. 

(3.)  Lancdon  Hills,  a  ridge  of  high  hills  in 
Eflex,  3  miles  S.  of  Billericay,  and  %%  £.  by  N. 
of  London.  They  afford  a  moft  beautiful  and  ex- 
tenfive  profped  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  from  beyond  the  Med  way  on  the  left,, 
to  London  on  the  rights  bounded  by  the  hills  of 
Kent  in  front. 

(i.)  LANGE,  Charles  Nicholas,  an  ingenious 
SwediOi  naturalift,  who  publiihed,  r.  Hiftoria  La- 
pidum  fguratorum  Melvetixf  l.  Origo  eonmdorum^ 
ft  metbodus  Ttfiace^  MarinsB  difirihmenil^ 

(a.)  Langb,  Jofeph,  profeffor  of  Greek  at  FVi- 
burg,  in  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  He  pub- 
'iifhed,  I.  Pdyanthea^  in  %  vols,  folio ;  «.  A  Fieri- 
L'gium  ;  and,  3.  Elements  of  Mathematics. 

LANGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  and  late  province  of  Auvergne ; 
feated  among  mountains,  near  the  Allier,  17  miles 
E.  of  St  Flour,  and  18  W.of  Puy.  Lon.  3.  35.  E. 
Lat.  45.  5.  N. 

LANGEAIS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  and  late  province 
of  Touraine;  feated  on  the  Loire,  1%  miles  W. 
of  Tours,  and  %i  £.  of  Saumur.  Lon.  6.  3).  £• 
Lat.  47.  a6.  N.  ^ 

(i.)  LANGELAND,  Robert,  an  Englifh  poet 
of  the  14th  century,  born  in  Shropfhire,  and  one 
of  the  iirft  difciples  of  Wickltflfe  the  reformer.  He 
wrote  TAe  vijionj'  of  Pierce  Plov^man ;  •  a  piece 
which  abounds  with  imagination  and  humour, 
though  drelled  in  very  uncouth  verification  and 
obfolete  language.  It  is  written  without  rhyme, 
an  ornament  which  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to 
fupply  by  making  every  veri^  begin  with  the  fame 
letter.  Dr  Hickes  obferves,  that  this  kind  of  al- 
literative verfificatioD  was  adopted  by  Langeland 
from  the  pradice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that 
thefe  vifions  abound  with  Saxonifms:  he  ftyfes 
him  ce/eSerrimus  tile  fatirographusy  morum  wndex 
acerrtmutt  &€•  Chaucer  and  Spencer  have  at- 
tempted imitations  of  his  vifions,  and  the  learned 
Selden  mentions  him  ^ith  honour. 

(1.)  Langeland,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Baltic  fea,  in  the  ilrait  called  tte  Great  Beft^  and 
>etweea  Zealand,  Salund,  and  Fyonia.  It  pro- 
luces  plenty  of  corn,  and  the  principal  town  is 
ilutcoping.    Lon.  11.  lo.  E.    Lat.  55.  o.  N* 

LANGBLSHEJM,  ft  4own  of  Germany,  in 
^olfenbuttel,  6  miles  NW.  of  Goflar. 

(x.)  LANGEN,  two  towns  of  Germany :  z.  In 

be  county  of  bentheim,  i  mile  W.  of  Bentheim : 

u  In  HefTe  Darmfladt,  6  miles  N.  of  Darmftadt. 

(a.)  Langen  Salza,  a  town  of  Sazonyy  on  the 
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Salzai  capital  of  Tburingia,  14  miles  W.  of  Erforff 
and  8  N.  of  Gotha,  with  pleasant  environs  and 
Bourifhing  manufiidinres. 

(t«  s.)  LANGENAU,  two  towns  of  Germany  s 
f.  In  Soabia,  li  miles  N£.  of  tJlm :  a.  In  Upper 
Saxony,  4  miles  S.  of  Freyburg. 

(3,  4.)  Lanoenau,  two  towns  of  Prufiia:  i.  In 
the  province  of  Ermeland,  4  miles  W.  of  MeU 
fack :  t.  In  that  of  Oberland,  8  miles  N.  of  Bif- 
choffs-Werder. 

LANGENBERG,  two  towns  of  Germany :  i. 
In  Upper  Saxony  and  county  of  Reufen,  5  miles 
N.  of  Gera :  1.  In  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg» 
5  miles  N.  of  Hardenburg. 
LANGENBURG,  a  town  of  Franconia* 
LANGENES,  an  ifland  of  Norway. 
LANGENFIELD,  two  towns  of  Germany^:  i. 
In  Auftria,  4  miles  NW.  of  Krems:  4.  In  Cami« 
ola,  3  miles  N  W.  of  Feldes. 

LANGENTHAL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
Berne.  It  has  3  great  fairs,  at  which  are  fold  an« 
nually  about  11,000  pieees  of  linen,  befides  cattle* 
grain,  cheeie,  &c.  It  is  10  miles  E.  of  Soleure^ 
and  18  NE.  of  Berne. 

LANGENZENN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  on  the 
Zenn ;  ii  miles  W.  of  Nuremberg. 

LANGERAER,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  dep. 
of  Delft,  and  late  prov.  of  Holland ;  8  miles  E.  of 
Leyden.  The  whole  of  the  United  Provinces  have 
juft  (1810)  been  added  to  France  by  a  decree  of 
Bonaparte. 

LANGFIELD,  a  townihip  of  England,  in  the 
weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire.  In  1801  the  inhabitanta; 
amounted  to  Z170,  of  whom  757  were  employed 
in  trade  and  manufadures.  It  is  6  miles  W.  of 
Halifax. 

(  X . )  LANGFORD,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Kentucky,  25  miles  ESE.  of  Stamford. 

(a — 31.)  Lang  FORD,  the  name  of  30  Englilh 
vilUf^es;  viz.  of  a  each  in  Devonlhtie  and  Norfolk  ( 
of  3  each  in  Somerfet  and  Wilts :  and  of  one  each 
in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Berks,  Cornwall* 
Derby,  Dorfet,  Eflez,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Salop^ 
and  ifle  of  Wight. 

LANGHES,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Piedmont* 
between  Atba  and  Ceva. 

(i.)  LANGHOLM,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  ia 
Dumfries-fhire,  abont  6^  miles  fquare,  interfi'dted 
by  the  Efk,  which  runs  through  it  due  S.  It  con* 
tains  14,330  acres>  partly  fertile  flat  ground,  pro- 
ducing rich  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  but  chieflf 
green  hills,  allotted  to  pafture.  The  populatioa 
in  1793  was  35^83';  decreafe  749,  fince  1755. 
.  ta.)  Lai^gholm,  a  town  in  the  above  pari(h» 
feated  on  the  Efk,  conuining  above  1300  fouls  hi 
X793.  It  has  4  Airs;  one  held  July  36tb,  reckoned 
the  greatefl  in  Scotland  for  lambs. 

(3.)  Langholm,  New,  a  village  near  the  above 
town,  wherema  cotton  manufs^ure  was  eftabliChed 
in  1789,  which  employed  about  90  perfons. 
LANGHORN,  a  town  in  the  Hie  of  Wight. 
LANGHORNE,  John,  D.D.  fon  of  the  Rev. 
Jofeph  Langhome  of  Winfton,  was  bom  at  Kirk* 
by-^>tephen,  in  Weftmorland.    His  father  died- 
when  he  was  young.    After  entering  into  orderSf 
he  became  tutor  to  the  fons  of*  Mr  Cracroft,  a 
Lincolnihire  gentleman,  whofe- daughter  be  mar- 
ried.   This  lady  in  a  ihort  time  died;  and  the 
Ffff  loft 
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.iois  of  her  wai  yery  pathetically  lamented  by  her  LANOOKNET,  a  town  of  Franeey  to  the  4e^ 

hufband  in  a  monody ;  and  by  Mr  Caftwfight«  of  Morbihan ;  lo)  milM  W.  of  GuenMoe. 

in  a  poem  entitled  Conjtantia.    Dr  Langhorne  beld  LAKGOURLA*  a  town  of  France»  io  the  dep, 

the  living  of  Blagden  in  SomerfetOiire  at  the  iinne  of  the  North  Coaaa ;  14  miles  NE.  of  Lou^c 

of  his  death,  which  happened  April  i*  1779.    He  LANGPORT9  a  well  frequented  town  of  So- 

was  the  author  of,  r.  Poems  in  %  vols.  1766.    4.  merfetfh.  15a  m.  from  London^  oo  the  Parrot, be- 


Sermons  in  %  toIs,  1773.  3.  Effufions  of  Fancy,  2 
•vols.    4.  Theodofius  and*  Con(hintta,  %  vols.    5. 

Solyman  and  Almena.    6.  Frederick  and  Phara- 

mond,  or  the  Confolations  of  Hunun  Life*  1769. 
.7.  A  DiiTertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit ; 

and,  8.  another  on  Religiuus  Retirement.  *He  ai&> 
.publiHied  the  Works  of  St  Evremond ;  the  POems 

of  Collins :  and  fome  other  articles. 
LANGIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depb  of 

>lont  Blanc,  and  late  duch^  of  Savoy. 
LANGIONA,  a  large,  nch»and  ftrong  town  of 

Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  with  a  large 

magnificent  palace  where  the  king  tefidet.    Loo. 

96.  45-  E.    Lat.  la.  z%.  N. 

•  LANGIUS,  John,  M.  D.  a  phy fician  of  SileEa, 
..born  in  1485.  He  graduated  at  Pifa,  and  became 
.phyfician  to  4  eledors  Palatine.    He  pubKfhed  at 

BaP',  in  4to,  1553,  Medical  Epiftles,  which  are 

curious.    He  died  in  1565. 

(i.)LANGL£Y,Batty,  anEngliniarchtrea,wbo 
publilhed  many  ufeful  pra^ical  Treat ifes ;  fuch 
as,  The  BmUer*s  Jewel;  the  Bmider's  Price  Books 
ahd  other  works  iat  the  ufe  of  mafons,  carpen- 
ters, and  bricklayers.    He  died  in  I75X* 

(4.)  Langley,  King's,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Hertford fhire,  fo  called  from  a  royal  palace,  in 
which  Edward  III.  fometimes  relided,  and  where 
hif  foiY  Edward  duke  of  York  was  bom.  Near 
it  is  Abbot's  Langlef,  which  belonged  to  the  ab- 
bots of  St  Alban's,  where  Nicholas  Break4>ear,  af- 
terwards Pope  Adrian  IV.  was  born;  19  miles 
>}W.  from  London. 

(s.)  I.ANGLEY  Point,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft 
^f  England,  5  miles  NE.  of  Beachyhead.  Loo.o. 
tfo.E.    Lat.^d.  Y6.N. 

LANOOBARDI,  a  people  of  Germany,  lituated 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  Marche  of 
Brandenburg,  who,  though  encompafled  by  ma« 
ay  powerful  nations,  preierved  their  liberty.  Tn- 

(x.)  LANGOE,  a  fmall  Ifland  of  Denmark,  near 
the  north  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Funen.  Lon.  1, 
If.  E.    Lat.  ;5.3^.  N. 

•  (3.)  Langob,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  about 
to  milerin  circumference,  and  40  from  the  coaA 
of  Norway,  contaming  excellent  marble  quarries* 
Lat.  68. 16.  N. 

.  LANGOGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Lozere,  az  miles  NE.  of  Mende. 

LANGOIRAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Gironde  ;  9  miles  N.  of  Bazas,  and  7^  S£.  of 
6adilhac. 


tween  Bridgewater  and  Crewkem.  Its  lighten 
conftantly  fetch  coals,  &c.  from  Bridgewater;  and 
it  is  a  ftage  for  the  Taunton  waggon,  which  drops 
the  goods  here  from  London  to  be  carried  farther 
by  water.    It  has  a  market  on  Sat.  and  4  fairs. 

LANGREL  Shot,  ufed  at  fea,  conGas  of  tvo 
bars  of  iron  joined  by  a  chain  or  fliackle,  and  ha- 
ving  half  a  ball  of  iron  fixed  on  each  end ;  bf 
means  of  which  apparatus  it  does  great  execuiioa 
among  the  enemy's  rigging.    See  Chainshot. 

LANGRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Upper  Mame,  a  late  prov.  of  Champagne.  Id 
Csfar's  time  it  was  the  capital  of  the  LiNCOVis. 
It  was  burnt  by  Attila,  and  in  407  by  the  Vao- 
dais.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  cutlery.  It  affords  a 
grand  profpe^,  being  feated  on  a  mountain  neir 
the  fource  of.  the  Mame  \  3$  m.  NE.  of  Drjoo, 
and  100  N.  by  £•  of  Rfaeims.  Lon.  5.  a4.  £' 
Lat.  47.  5%.  N. 

LANGROIVA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beh^s. 
•  LANGSTGNE  Haibour,  a  capacious  bar* 
hour  on  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  about  3  miles  £. 
of  Portfmouth.  The  entrance  is  difficult  for  Urge 
ihips  on  account  of  its  bar ;  though  there  are  15 
feet  of  water  over  it  even  at  ebb-tide. 
*  (i.)  LANGTON,  Stephen,  one  of  the  moft  i^. 
luftrious  men  of  his  age  in  point  of  eruditioo,  was 
bom  in  England,  bnt  educated  j.t  Paris,  sad 
greatly  efteemed  for  his  learning  by  the  king  scd 
nobility  of  France.  He  was  chancellor  of  Pa- 
ris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  in  the  reign  of  liog 
John  was  made  'Abp.  of  Canterbury  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  oppofition  both  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  king.  Langton  con- 
tinued archbiihop  i»  years,  and  died  in  xiiS. 
A  catalogue  of  his  books  is  given  by  Bale  and 
Tanner. 

(a.)LANGT0Ni  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Berwick- 
Ihire,  in  the  diftrid  of  the  Merie^  of  a  Uiangnlar 
form )  4^  miles  long,  and  1^  broad-}  contaiciog 
7400  Engliih  acres.  The  air  is  pure  ;  the  foil  va^ 
rious,  but  fertile  ;  and  husbandry  is  much  improved 
by  inclofuret,  &c*  The  population*  in  17939  was 
435  ;  increafe  145,  finoe  175^:  Number  ot  borfirs 
70 ;  oxen  3go  s  and  Aieep  3500. 

(3.)  Lamgton,  an  ancient  town*  which  being 
a  ion^  ftragglipg  place*  gave  name  to  the.  above 
parifti ;  and  fuffered  much  during  the  contefts  t«. 
tween  the  borderers,  before  Scotland  and  England 
were  united.  It  was  burnt  in  155  ft,  by  Sir  Henry 
Piercy  and  Sir  Geo.  Bowes,  and  was  often  pHla^ 
by  marauding  parties.    It  now  no  longer  exitt». 


(i.)  LANGON,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  dep.    The  late  proprietor,  Mr  Gavin,  finding  its  fcai 


of  Gironde,  famous  for  its  winef  feated  on  the 
Garonne,  15  miles  N.  of  Bazas.  Lon.  o.  10.  W. 
l^t.  44.  '33^  N. 

( 9. )  LANootr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep*  of 
the  Vendee ;  6  miles  W.  of  Fontenay. . 


tered  buildings  a  hindrance  to  his  improvements, 
feued  out  a  pleafiint  fpot  about  half  a  mile  diftaut 
on  eafy  .terms ;  in  confcq^ence  of  which  it  was 
con^letdy  pulled  down,  to  ered  the  new  village 
of  Gavhtown, 
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S4CT. I*    Definitioiis  ^Language. 

LANGUAGE  18  t1)u«  defined  and  illuftrated  by 
Dr  Jobnfon : 

*  LANGUAGE.  «•/.  [l^tf^agcpfrcnchiimgua^ 
Latin.J  i.  Uumaa  fpeecb. — We  may  define/an- 
guag*,  if  we  coniidec  it  more  materially, to  be  let- 
ter%  forming  and  producing  words  and  fentences ; 
but  if  we  confider  it  according  to  the  defign  there- 
of, then  language  ia  apt  figns  for  communication 
of  thoughts,  HoldfT.  ».  The  tongue  of  one  nation 
;H  diftind  from  others. 

I  am  not  fuch  a  truant  fince  my  cbmlng. 

As  not  to  know  the  language  \  have  Uv*d  in. 

Sbak., 
He  not  from  Ronie  alone,  but  Greece^ 

Like  Jafon»  brought  the  golden  fleece  \ 

To  him  that  la^guagef  though  to  none 

Of  th'  others  as  nis  own  was  known*  tknbam. 
%.  Style  ;  manner  of  expreflion. — Though  his  Ian* 
guage  ihould  not  be  refinM,  it  muft  not  be  obfcure 
and  impudent.  RofcommoiU'^ . 

Others  for  lang^tage  all  their  care  exprefs^ 

And  ^alye  books»  as  women,  men^  for  drefs :  . 

Their  praife  is  ftill — the  fiyle  is  excellent ; 

The  fenfe  they  humbly  take  upon  confent. 

Pope'' 

Lamguacs*  in  tht^  proper.  fenCe  of  the  wor^> 
iignifies  the  expreifion  pf  our  ideas  and  their  varj*, 
ous  relations  by  certain  articulate  founds,  which 
are  ufed  as  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas  and  relations^ 
By^  articulate  founds^  are  meant  thofe  modul^ipns 
pi  fimple  vQice,  or  of  fo^nd  emitted  from  th^  tho^ 
raxy  which  are.  form^  by  meaus  of  the  mouth  and 
its  leveral  organsr-^e  teeth^lhe  tongue,  the  lips,; 
and  the  palate. 

In  a  more  general  fenfe,  the  word  LANGVA^a  is 
fometiaiea  ufed  to  denote  all  founds,  by  ^vhich 
Animals  of  any  kind  exprefa  their  particular  feelings 
and  impulfest  in  a  manner  that  is  intelligible  to- 
their  own  fpccies.   .  . 

Sect.  IL     Qf  the  DifFEtEKCB  between  humaH 

LANGUAGE  an4   the    instinctive   cries 'OF 
fRUTES. 

The  jdivine  Auflfor  of  Mature  hat  endowed 
every  animal  with  powers  fuflSdent  to  make 
known  all  thofe  of  its  fenfations  and  tdeiires, 
with  which  it  is  neccffary,  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual,  or  the  contmuance  of  the  kind,  that 
others  of  tHe  fame  fpecies  Ihould'  be  acquainted. 
For  this  purpofe,the  organs  of  all  vocal  animals  are 
fo  formed,  as,  qpofi  any  particular  impu1fe,'to 
utter  founds,  of  which  thofe  of  the  ikme  fpectes 
inftin^ively  know  the  meaning.  'X\it  fummons 
a  the  ben  is  in'flantly  obeyed  by  the  whole  brood 
9f  chickens;  and  in  many  otfae.s  of  the  irrational 
tribes  a  fimllar  tnode  mi  communication  may  be 
^bferved  betiveen  the  parents  and  the  offspringi 
md  between  one  animal  and  its  cuftomanr  aflbci- 
ite.  But  it  is  not  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpe- 
:ie8  only  that  thefe  inftin^iye  founds  are  mutually 
mderHuod.  It  is  as  neceflary  for  animals  to  know 
lie  voices  of  their  enemies  as  the  voices  of  their 
fiends  \  and  the  roaring;  of  the  lion  ia  a  found,  qf 


wbicb,  previous  to  all  ezperienoe,  every  beaft^ 
the  foreit  is  naturally  afraid. 

Between  thefe  animal  voices,  and  the  language 
of  men,  there  is,  however,  very  little  analogy* 
Human  language  is  capable  of  expi;efl[ing  ideas  and 
notions,  which  there  is  every  reafon  to  belieyp 
that  the  brutal  mind  cannot  conceive.  ^  Speech 
(foys  Ariftotle)  is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedi* 
eftt,  and  what  inexpedient,  and  in  confeqoence  of 
this^  what  Ts  jnft  and  unjuft.  It  is  therefore  given 
to  meir;  becaufe  it  is  peculiar  to  them,  that  of 
good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  they  only  (with 
refpedt  toother  animals)  poifefsa  fenfe  of  feeling/' ' 
The  voices  of  brutes  feem  intended  by  Nature  to 
exprefs,  liot  diftin^t  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but 
only  fuch  feelings  ^s  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  fpe- 
ciM  that  they' (hould  have  the  power  of  making 
known  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  refpe^s,  thele 
voices  are  analogous,  not  to  our  fpeaking,  but  to 
our  weeping,  laughing,  finging,  groaning,  fcream« 
ing,  and  other  natural  and  audible  expreffions  of 
appetite  and  pafiion. 

Another  difference  between  the  language  of 
men  and  the  voices  of  brutes  confifts  in  articula* 
tion,  by  which  the  former  may  be  refolved  into 
diftind  elementary  founds,  or  fyllables ;  whereas 
the  latter,'  being  for  the  moft  part  unarticulated, 
is  not  capable  of  fuch  a  refolution.  Hence  Ho; 
mer  and  Hefiod  charadkerife  man  by  the  epithet 
/«<fo4',  or  voUe'dhf'tdittg,  as  denoting  a  power  pe- 
culiar to  the  human  fpecies ;  for  though  there 
are  a  few  birds  wMbh  utter  founds  that  may  bp 
divided 'into  fyllables,  yet  each  of  thefe  birds  ut- 
ters but  one  fuch  foand,  which  feems  to  be  em- 
ployed rather  as  notes  of  natural  mufic,  than  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  information  to  others ;  for 
when  the  bird  is  agitated,  it  utters  cries  which 
are  very  different,  and  have  no  articulation. 

A  3d  difference^  between  the  language  of  men, 
and  the  fignificant  cries  of  brute  animals,  is,  that 
the  former  is  from  art,  and  the  latter  from  nature. 
Every  hdtnan  language  is  learned  by^  imitation, 
and  is  intelligible  only  to  thofe  who  either  inha* 
bit  the  country  where  it  is  vernacular,  or  have 
been  tanght  it  by  a  mafter  or  by  books ;  bpt  the 
voices  in  queftion  are  not  learned  by  imitation ; 
and  being  wholly  tnftindive,  they  are  intelligible 
to  all  the  animals  of  that  fpecies  by  which  they 
are  uttered,  though  brought  together  from  the 
moft  diftant  countries  on  e^h.  That  a  dog, 
which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  not- 
withftanding  bark  himfelf,  and  that  the  barkings 
or  yelps  of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be  inftindkively 
underftood  by  the  dbgs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any 
other  country,  are  fads  which  admit  not  of  doubt ; 
but  thc're  is  no  reafon  to  imagine,  that  a  man, 
who  had  never  heard  any  language  fpoken,  would 
himfelf  fpeak;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  lan- 
guage fpoken  in  one  country  is  t^nintelligible  to 
the  natives  of  another  country  where  a  different 
language  is  fpoken. 

In  the  woods  of  different  countries,  folitary  fa- 
vages  hafe  at  different  times  been  found,  who, 
though  they  apparently  pofleffed  all  the  £igacttv 
natural  to  man,  and  though  their  organs  both  or 
hearing  and  of  fpeech  were  perfeft,  never  ufed 
articulate  founds  as  figns  of  fenfations  or  Ideas^ 
'  Ff  ffa  Jhejf 
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Ttiey  uttered  indeed  the  inarticulate  cries  which 
are  ioftin^tively  expreffive  of  pleafureNand  p(iin« 
cf  joy  and  fonrow»  more  diftin^ly  and  foccibly 
than  men  civilized ;  but  with  refped  to  the  very 
rodinient«  of  language^  they  were  what  Horace 
reprefentt  all  mankind  to  have  been  originallyy— 
0u4tum  €t  turpe fectu*  Indeed  it  h  obvious*  that 
nvere  there  any  inftin^ive  langnagep  the  firft  words 
uttered  by  all  children  would  be  the  fame ;  and 
that  every  child,  whether  born  in  the  defert  or  id 
fociety*  would  under  (land  the  language  of  every 
cither  oliild,  however  educated*  or  however  ne- 
gie^i.  Nay,  we  may  even  venture  to  affirm i 
that  Aich  a  language,  though  its  general  uiie  might, 
In  f^ciety,  be  fuperfeded  by  the  prevailing  di«UeA 
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ceivable,  that  art  or  education  could  banifli  the 
ufe  of  them,  merely  becaufe  by  th^  organs  of  tbe 
niouth  they  are  broken  into  parts>  and*  rdblvable 
into  (yllables» 

Sbct.  III.    0/tife  Origin  ^Lamguage. 

As  it  is  thus  evident,  that  there  is  no  inftindiTe 
articulated  language,  it  has  become  an  inquiry  of 
feme  importance,  how  mankind  were  firft  induced 
to  fabricate  articulate  founds,  and  to  employ  tbcm 
for^the  purpofe  of  communicating  their  thoughts. 
Children  learn  to  fpeak  by  infeniible  imitation ; 
and  when  advanced  fome  years  in  life,  they  ftudy 
foreign  languages  under  proper  itiftnidors:  hot 
the  firft  men  had  no  fpeakers  to  imitate,  and  oo 


«of  art,  could  never  be  wholly  loft;  and  that  no.  formed  language  to  ftudy;  by  wfiat^ means  th« 


man  of  one  country  would  find  it  difficult,  far 
lefs  impoffible,  to  pommunicate  the  knowledge 
of  hia  natural,  and  moft  preffing  wants  to  the  men 
«f  any  other  couptry,  whether  barbarous  or  civi- 
lized. The  exerpife  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  this 
.arts  of  civil  life,  have  indeed  eradicated  many  of 
our  original  inftinds,  but  they  have  not  eradipa<f 
ted  them  all :  (fee  iNSTiNpT,  §  5,  9.)  There  are 
•  external  indications  of  the  internal  feelings  and  de- 
iire3»  which  appear  in  the  moft  polilfaed  foci^ty^- 
^nd  which  are  confefledly  inftiqdtive,  Tf^e  pai-. 
lions,  emotions,  fenfations,  and  appetites*  ape. 
xaturally  expreflcd  in  th^  countenance,  by  chaca^:- 
ters  whicji'the  favage  and  the  courtier  can  read, 
vith ec^ualreadineff  The  lookferene,  the fmootbed. 
brow,  Ihe  dimpled  fmile,  and  the  gliftening  eye^. 
denote  equanimity  and  good  will  in  terms  which, 
no  man  miftakes.  The  contracted  brow,  the  glat- 
ring  e)rf,.the  fuUen  gloom,  and  the  threatening  air, 
denote  rage»  indignation,  and  defiance,  as  plainly 
and  forcibly  as  revilings,  or  imprecations.  To 
teach  men  to  difguife  thefe  inftindiye  indications 
of  their  temper,  and 

'*  To  carry  fmiles  and  funihine  in  their  foce,  . 
•*  Vyhen  difcontent  fits  heav^  at  their  heart," 
con  (litotes  a  great  part  of  modern  and  refined 
education.  Yet  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  ut* 
moft  ikill,  and  every  motive  refulting  frofn  inte« 
reli,  tibe  moft  coqfummate  hypocrite,  or  the 
moft  hackneyed  politician,  is  not  always  able  to 
prevent  his  real  difpofition  from  becoming  appa- 
rent in  his  countenance.  He  mayindeel^x^by  long, 
pradipe,  have  acquired  a  very  .great  command 
both  over  bis  temper,  and  ovet  the  Inftindtive  Ogos 
of  it ;  but  at  times  pature  will  predominate  over 
art,  and  a  fudden  atkd  violent  paffion  will  flaflx  in 
bis  face,  foas  to  be  vifible  to  the  eye  of  every  be<r 
Ivolder.  .  .    :     \    X 

,  If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  we  think  no- 
body will  call  them  in  queftion,  it  foUowa,  that,, 
if  mankind  were  prompted  by  inftindt  to  ufe  ar* 
ticulate  founds,  as  indications  of  their  paffions» 
afife^ions,  fenlations,  and  ideas,  the  language* of 
uature  could  never  be  wholly  forgotten,  apd  that 
it  would  fometimes  predominate  over  t^e  language 
of  art.  Groans,  figbs,  and  fome  inarticulate 
lively  founds,  are  naturailv  expreffive  of.pain  and 
pleafure>  and  equally  intelligible  to  all  .mankind* 
Thp  pccafional  ufe  oi  thefe  no  art  pan  wholly  ba- 
Bifti  t  and  if  there  were  articulate  founds  natural- 
ly expreffive  of  the  fame  feelings,  it  is  no^  con^ 


did  they  learn  to  fpeak  ?  On  this  queftion  only 
two  opinions  can  be  formed.  Language  muft  ei- 
ther have  been  originally  revealed  from  heavcfe, 
or  the  fruit  of  human  invention.  The  greater 
part  of  Jews  and  Chrtftians^  and  even  fome  of  the 
vtxk^  pagans,  have  embraced  the  former  opini- 
on t  which  feems-  to  be  fupported  by  the  autbo* 
rity  of  Mofes,  who  reprefents  the  Supreme  Being 
as  teaching  our  firft  parents  the  nam&j  of  animals. 
The  latter  opinion  is  held  by  Diodoms  Siculus, 
Lucretius,  Horace,  and  many  other  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  who  con  Oder  language  as  -ooc  -of 
the  arts  invented  by  man.  The  firft  men,  (by 
th^y,  lived  for  fome  time  ia  woods  and  caves  after 
the  manner  of  beafts^  •uttering  only  confiifed  arid 
indiftlniftnoifes;  tiH,  affbciating  for  mutual  afiift- 
ance,  they  came  by  -  degrees- -to  ufe  articulate 
founds  mutually  af^reed  upon 'for*  the  arbitrary 
iigns  or  marks  of  thofe  idefl$  in  the  mind  of  tbe 
(peaker,  which  he  wanted  toh-eommuBicate  to  tbe 
bearer/ r  ^Thit '  opimon  fprung  firom  the  atomic 
cofmogony  framed  by  Mophus  the  Pboenician,  and 
afterwards  iniprbved  by  Democritua^nd  Eprcn- 
ni8 ;  and  though  it  is  part  of  afyftetii,  in  whidi  the 
fitft/nen  are  reprefeoied  as  having  t^own  out  of 
the  earth,  like  trees  and  other  yegeul^ea,  it  hat 
been  adopted  by  feveral  modern  writers  of  high 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  particuhrly  Fa- 
tbei: Simon,. Volt AiaE,  theabbi^  CosfDibLtac, 
Qr;  Ap^M  Smith,  and  the  late  Lord  Monboddo  \ 
atid  IS  tbereftire  worthy  of  exaniination. 

Among  thefe,  the  moft  learned,  and  on  every  ac- 
count the  moft.refpedable  authoir,  who  fupports 
this  opinion,  candidly  acknowledges,  that  if  lan« 
guage.was  invented,  it  was  of  very  difficult  inven< 
tipn,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  grofleft  fa- 
vages,^  Accordingly  he  holds,  that  though  men 
were  briginallyi  folirary  animals,  and  had  no  na- 
tural propenfity  to  the  fecial  life;  yet  before  lan- 
guage could  be  invented  they  muft  have  been  alfo- 
ciat^d  for  ages,  and  have  carried  ion  in  concert 
fome  common  work.  ^ay»  he  ia  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  before  t-he  invention  of  an  art  fo  dif- 
ficult as  language,  men  muft  not  only  have  herd- 
ed together,  but  have  alfo  .formed  fome  kind  cf 
civil  polity,  have  exifled  in  that  political  ftate  a 
very  Jong  time,  and  .have  acquired  fuch  powers  of 
abftradion  as  to  be  able  to  form  general  ideas. 
(See  Logic  niid  MsTArHYS^ics.)  But  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  men  coiild  not  have  inftitHted  civii  po- 
lity, or  have  carded  on  in  concert  any  commoa 
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work,  without  communicatiiig  their  defips  to  mon  hufinefii*  Then  tMMM^  woiildr  bfc  ioTented  of 
each  other-:  and  there  are  four  ways  by  which  the.  fuch  objeds  avthey  were  converfant  with  :  but  as 
author  thioka  that  this  could  have  been  done,'be>  we  caonot  tuppoSt  lavages  to  be  deep  in  afaftrac- 
fore  the  invention  of  fpeech ;  viz.  z  (t,  by  inartieuifftf*  tion»  or  ikilful  in  the  art  of  arranging  things  accord* 
crieij  expreflive  of  fentiroenu  and  pafiions;  ad«    ing  to  their  ^^jwra  and  >J^M«fXtaU  things*  however 


itfturesf  and  the  expr^on  of  countenance  ;  3d,  inu- 
tat'ive  founds  ixpreflive  of  audible  things;  and 
4th,  painting f  by  which  vifibie  objcds  may  be  re- 
prefented. 

.  Of  thcfe  4  methods  of  communication  it  is  plain* 
that  only  two  have  any  connexion  with  language 


fiinilar*  except  perhaps  the  individuals  of  the  low* 
eft  fpecies*  would  be  exprefied  by  difitrtnt  word#. 
not  related  to  each  other,  either  by  derivation  or 
compofition.  Thus  would  language  grow  by-de- 
girees ;  and  as  it  grew*  it  wouki  be  more  and  more 
broken  and  articulated  by  coufonants ;  but  ftUl 


mat  oniy  iinru  TiHvc  «iny  cunucviiuii  wuii  mii^uakc*     utukcu  «uu  «ri.ic'ui«icu   uy  vuvmnmuib  ,    vuk  uw* 

viz.  inarticulate  cries  and  imitative  founds.;  and    the  words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  ori- 


of  thefe  the  author  abandons  the  latter  as  haying 
contributed  nothing  to  the  invention  of  articula- 
tion, though  he  thinks  it  may  have  helped  to  ad- 
vance its  progrefs.  ^*  1  am  difpofed  (fays  he)  tq 
l)elieve*  that  the  framing  of  words  with  an  analo- 
gy to  the  found  of  ^^^  things  exprelTed  by  thepn, 
belongs  rather  to  languages'of  art*  than  to  the  firft 
languages  iboken  by  rude  and  barbarous  nations." 
It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only  that  muft 
have  given  rife  to  the  formation  of  language.  Such 


ginj^l  nature  of  animal  cries.  And  thus  things 
would  go  on  I  words  unrelated  ftiU  muttiplyingy 
till  at  laft  the  language  woUld  become  too  cumber- 
feme  for  ufe  *  and  then  art  woUld  be  obliged  to 
interpofe*  and  form  a  language  tipon  a  few  radi»- 
cal  words*  a(^or()ing  to  &e  rules  and  method  of> 
etymology.  ^ 

Drs  WARBUaTON,DB|iAH£Y,  JOHNSOV*  BSAT- 

TiB*fiLAia,and  Stan  HOPS  Smith  of  New  Jer&y* 
who  think  that  language  was  originally  revealed 


cries  are  ufed  .by  all  animals  who  have  any  ufe  of    frofn  heavefi*  conGder  this  acccmnt  of  its  human 


voice  toexprela  their  wants;  and  the  fad  is,  that 
all  barbarous  nations  have  cries  expreifmg  joy*: 
grief*  terror*. furprife,  and  the  like.  Thefe*  to- 
gether with  geftures  and  exprefBon  of  the  coun- 
tenance* were  undoubtedly  the  methods. of  coffin 
munication  6rft  ufed  by  men :  and  we .  have  ^f^ 


invention  a|  a  feries  pf  meie  fuff^tiom^  banging 
loofely  together*  apd  the  whole  iufpended  from 
no  -fixed  principle*  The  opinions  of  Diodorust 
yitruviu^  Horace*  Lucretius*  and  Cicero,  which  < 
are  frequently  quoted  ift  its  fupport*  are  in  their' 
diimation  of  no  greater  authority  thau  the  opi** 


to  fuppofe  (adds  he)  a  great  number  of  our  fpecief  nions  of  other  men ;  for  as  language  was  formed, 
carrying  on  fooie  common  Jbufifiefs,  and  converr  ^d  brought  to  a  gseat  degree  of  perfedion  long 
ling  together  by  iigns  and  cries;  and  we  haveaea.  "before  the  era  of  any  hiftorian  with  whom  we  are 
juft  in  a  Aate  proper  for  the  invention  of  language,  acquainted*  the  autiquity  of , the  Greek  and  Ro-^ 
For  if  we  fuppofe  their  numbers  to  increafe*  tbeif  ijaan  writers*  who  are  comparatively  of  yefterday* 
wants  wou!d  increafe  alfo;  and  then  thefe  two    gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  inquiry  over  the 


methods  of  communication  would  become  too 
confined  for  that  larger  fphere  of  life  which  their 
wants  would  make  necellary.  The  only  thing 
then  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  give  a  greater 
variety  to  the  uiflindiye  cribs ;  and  ak  the  natu- 
ral progrefs  is  from  what  is  eafy  to  what  is  more 


philofophers  of  France  a^id  England*  Ariitotlel 
defined  mai)  to  be  Ccmv  Aci^enTixfv:  and  the  definition 
i^  certainly  fo  far  juft*  that  man  is  much  more  re« 
markablefor  imitation  than  invention;  and  there- 
fore,^ iay  the  reafopers  on  this  fideof  the  queftion* 
had  the  human  race  been  originally  .mtfliMt  ti  tur^ 


difficult*  the  firft  variation  would  b^  merely  ^y   pepecusf  they  woul4  bave  continued  fo  to  the  end 


tones  from  low  to  high,  and  from  grave  to  acute. 
But  this  variety  could  not  ahfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fpeech  in  'fociety';  and  beinj^  a4vanced 
fa  far,  it  was  natural  that  an  animal  lb  fagacious 
as  a  man  fliould  go  on  farther*^  and  conie  at  lail 
to  the  only  ot4ier  variation  remaining*  namely  ar- 
ticulation. The  ftrft  articulation  would  be  very 
fimple,  the  voice  being  broken  and  diftinguiflied 
only  by  a  few  vowels  and  confonants.-  And  as  all 
natural  cries  are  from  the  throat  and  larynx*  with 
little  or  no  operation  of  the  brgaris  of  the  mouth* 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe*  that  the  firft  languages 
were  for  the  greater  part  fpoken  from  the  throat; 


of  time*  unlefs  they  bad  been  taught  to  fpeak  by 
fome  fuperior  intell^eOce. 
'  That  the  firft-men  fprung  from  the  earth  like 
vegetables*  no  modern  philofopher. has  ventured 
to  aiTert ;  nor  do^s  there  any  where  appear  fuffi- 
cint  evidence*  that  men  were  originally  in  the 
t|;ate  of  (lavages.   Theoldeft  boc^  extant  contains 
the  only  rational  coCmogony  known  to  the  ancient 
nations;  and  that  bbok  reprefents  the  firft  human 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not  only  as  reafontng  and  • 
fpeaking  anioaals*  bnt  alfo  as  in  a  ftate  of  high  per- 
fedion  and  happinefs*  of  which  they  were  depri*. 
ved  fordifobedience  to  their  Creator.  Moses*  fet- 


that  what  confonants  were  ufed  to  vary  the  cries*    ting  afide  his  claim  to  infpiration,  deferves*  from 


were  moftly  guttural;  and  that  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  would  at  6rA  be  very  little  employed. 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language  it 
appears*  that  the  firft  founds  articulated  were  the 
natural  cries  by  which  men  fignified  their  wants 
and  defires  to  one  another,  fuch  as  calling  one  an- 
other for  certain  purpofes,  and  for  fuch  things  as 
were  neceffary  for  carrying  on  any  joint  work 


the  confiftence  of  his  narrative*  at  leaft  as  much 
credit  as  MocHUS,.or  Dbmocsitus*  orEpicu. 
nus ;  and  from  bis  prior  antiquity*  if  antiquity 
could  on  this^fubjedt  have  any  weight*  he  would 
deferve  more*  as  having  lived  nearer  to  the  period 
of  which  they  all  write.  But  the  queftion  fefpedt- 
ing  the  origin  of  language  may  be  decided  with- 
out  retting  on  authority  of  any  kind,  merely  by 


then  in  procefs  of  time  other  cries  would  be  arti*  confidering  the  nature  of  fpeech,  and  the  mental 
eulated,  to  fignify*  that  fuch  and  fuch  adions  had  and  corporeal  powers  of  man.  Thofe  who  main- 
been  performed  or  were  performing*  or  that  fuch  tain  it  to  be  of  human  invention,  fuppofe  men  at 
and  fuch  events  hod  happened  relative  to  tb^  comi*  firft  to  have  beep  fplitary  animals ;  atterwards  to 
;.                                            '  '                 ■  [                           have 
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have  hcitM  together  widioat  goviemment  or  fob- 
ordination^;  then  to  faa^e  formed  political  focie- 
jkiec,  and  by  their  own  exertions  to  have  advanced 
from  the  grofleft  ignorance  to  the  refinement!  of 
fcience.  But,  fay.  the  reafoncrsy  whole  canfe  we 
are  now  pleading,  this  is  a  fttppo6tion  contrary  t6' 
^1  htftory  amf  all  Experience.  There  is  not  upon 
lecord  'a  fingle  inftance,  well  authenticated«  of  a 
people  emerging  by  their  own  eflfbrts  from  barba- 
yifm  to  civilization.  There  have  indeed  been  manjr 
nations  railed  from  the  ftate  of  fkvages ;  but  it  19 
known  that  they  were  poifthcd,  not  by  their  own 
repeated  etertions,  bat  by  the  infltience  of  indiv- 
iduals, or  colonies  from  nafeiona  moi^^nKghtened 
than  themfelves.  The  original  iavagee  of  Greece 
were  tamed  by  f  he  Petaifgt,  a  foreign  tribe ;  and 
were  afterwards  further  poliihed  by  Orpheu»,  Ce- 
crop««  Cadmus,  &c.  who  derived  their  knowledge 
from  Pgypt  and  the  Eaft.  The  ancient  Romans, 
a  ferociom  and  motley  crew,  received  the  bleffings 
of  law  and  religion  from  a  (ucceflion  of  foreign 
Mings ;  and  the  conquefts  of  Rome,  at  n  later  pe« 
hod,  contributed  to^^vHise  the  reft  of  Europe.  In 
Ameri^,  the  on^y  two  nations  whichy  at  the  inva- 
fioD  of  the  Spaniards,  could  be  faid  to  have  ad^ 
¥aoced  a  fingle  ftep  from  barbarifro,  were  indebt- 
ed for  their  fuperiority  over  the  other  tribes,  not 
to  the  gradual  and  unaffifted  prog^fs  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  but  to  the  wife  inftitutibns  of  foreign 
legiilators. 

'  It  h  not  nece^ary  here  to  trace  the  progrefs 
of  man  from  the  (arage  (jtate  to  that  of  politi-- 
cal  fociety  (fee  SATAGi8M)f  but  experience 
teaches  ufe,  that 'in  every  art  it  is  much  eafier  to 
improve'tban  to  invent.  The  human  mind,  when 
pot  into  the  proper  track,  is  indeed  capable  of 
makutg  greal;  advances  in  arts  and  Sciences;  bht 
it  has  not,  in  a  people  funk  in  ignorance  and  bar* 
barity,  fuf&qent  vigour  to  difcovej^thdt  track,  or 
to.  conceive  a  ftate  digereot  fh)m  the  prcfent.  If 
the  rudeft;  tnhabttknts  of  America  tud  other  coun- 
tries have  xontinoed  (as  thefe  is  every  reafon  to 
believe  they  have^  for  ages  in  the  fame  unvarie4 
ftate  of  barbarifm';  how  is  it  ima|1nable  that  peo- 
ple £0  mucb-yuder  thanthey/as  to  be  ignorant'of 
all  language,'  Iboiild*  think  of  mv«iiting  an  art  (o 
difficult  arthat  of  fpeech,  or  ei^en  to  fonli  a  con- 
ception of  it  i  In  building,  fi(h1ng>  hUrtf  ing,  navi- 
gating, &e.  they  might  imitate  the  inftinaive  arts 
of  other  animals;  but  there  is  no  other  animal 
that  exprefibs  its  fenfations'and  affe^lons  by  arbi- 
tiary  articulate  founds.  It  is  faid,  that  before  lan- 
guage could  be  invented,  mankind  muft  have  ex- 
ifted  for  ages  in  large  political  focieties,  and  have 
carried  on  in  concert  fome  comniOD  work ;  but  if ' 
isaru'culate  cries,  and  the  natural  vifible  Hgns  cd 
the  paffions  and  affections,  were  modes  of  cpm- 
munk»tion  fufiiciently  accurate  to  keep  a  larg^ 
fociety  together  for  ages,  and  to  dired  its  mem- 
bers in  the  execution  of  fome  common  work,  what 
could  be  their  inducement  to  the  invention  of  art 
art  fo  ufelefs  and  difficult  as  that  of  language  ? 

Let  us  however  f|ippofe,'th«t  different  natbns 
of  favages  fet  about  inventing  art  art  of  communi- 
cating their  thoughts,  which  experiMce  l^d  taught 
them  was  not  abfolutely  neoeffary;  how  came 
they  all,  without  exception,  to  think  of  the  one 
art  oC  articulating  the  voice  for  this  purpoic?  In- 
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articulate  cries,  oat  of  wbtcH  language  is  fabri- 
cated, have  indeed  an  inftindtive  connexion  with 
our'paffions  and  affe^ions ;  but  there  are  gefturet 
and  expreffions  of  countenance  with  which  our 
paflidns  and  affeAions  are  in  the  fame  manner  coo- 
ne^ed .  If  the  natural  cries  of  pafiion  could  be  fo 
modified  and  enlarged,  as  to  be  capable  of  com- 
manicatmg  to  the  hearer  every  Mea  in  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker,  it  is  certain  tha^  the  natural  gef- 
tures  could  be  fo  modified  as  to  anfwer  the  very 
fame  purpofe  (fee  Pan  to  mi  sib);  and  it  is  ftrange, 
that  among  the  fevera)  nations  who  invented  Ian- 
guafges,  not  one  Ihould  have-ftumbled  upon  fa- 
bricating vifible  figns  of  their  ideas,'  but  that  all 
fliould  luve  agreed  to  denote  them  by  articulated 
fotinds*  Every  nation  whofe  language  is  narrow 
and  rude,  fupplies  its  defeds  by  violent  gefticula- 
tions ;  and  therefore,  as  much  lefs  genius  is  exert- 
ed  in  the  improvement  of  any  art,  than  was  requi« 
fite  for  its  fivft  invention,  it  is  natural  -to  fuppofe, 
that,  had  men  been  left  to  devife  for  themfelves 
a  method  of  commtinicatfng  their  thoughts,  they 
would  not  have  attepipted  any  other  .than  that  by 
which  they  now  improve  the  language  tranfmit- 
ted  by  their  fathers. 

It  is  vain  to  urge  tbat  articulate  founds  are  fit- 
ter tor  the  purpoie  of  communicating  thought  than 
vifible  gefticulation':  for  though  this  may  be  true, 
it  is  a  truth  which  could  hardly  occur  to  fevages, 
who  had  never  experienced  the  fitnefs  of  ettbcr; 
and' if,  to  counterbaHnce  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of 
aiticutatton,  its  extreme  difficulty  be  taken  into 
view,  it  mufl  appear  little  lefs  than  miraculuus, 
^hat  every  favagv  tribe'fhould  think  of  it,  rather 
than  the  eafier  method  of  artificial  gefticulation. 
Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  remarkable  for  their 
indolence,  and  for  always  preferring  eale  to  uti- 
lity ;  but  th^r  modes  of  life  give  fuch  a  pliancf 
to  their  bodies^  that  they  could,  with  very  littie 
trouble,  b^nd  their  limbs  and  ,member8  isto  any 
pofltions  agreed  upon  as  the  figns  of  ideas.  This 
is  fo  Oaurfrom  being  the  cafe  with  refped  to  the  or- 
gans of  articulation,  that  it  is  with  extreme  di£- 
culty,  if  at  all,  that  a  man  advanced  in  life  can  be 
taught  to  articulate  any  found  which  he  has  aot 
been  accuftbmed  to.  No  foreigner,  who  comes 
to  England  after  tfie  age  of  30,  ever  pronounces 
the  langi^age  tolerably  well;  an  £ngIi(hmaQ  of 
that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the  guttural 
found  which  a  Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek  x* 
or  even  the  French' found  of  the  vowel  u :  and  of 
the  fbUtary  favages  Who  have  been  caught  in  dif- 
ferent foreft^  we  know  not  an  inflance  of  one, 
who,  after  tbe  age'  of  manhood,  learned  to  arti- 
culate any  language,  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  readily 
uriderftood.  The  prefent  age  has  indeed  furoifh- 
ed  many  inftances  of  deaf  perfons  being  taught  to 
fpeak  inteiligtbly,  by  fkilful  mafters  moulding  the 
Organs  of  the  mouth  into  the  pofitions  proper  for* 
articulating  the  voice :  but  who  'was  to  perfcKn^  . 
this  t^fk  among  the  inventors  of  language,  wh^n 
ail  nsankkid  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  meani 
by  which  articulation  is  dfeded  ? 
•  In  a  word,  daily  experience  informs  us,  that 
men  who  have  not  learned  to  articulate  in  their 
childhood,  never  afterwards  acquire  the  facuhy  of 
fpeech,  but  by  fuch  helps  as  favages  cannot  obtain; 
aoid  tberefor^i  if  fpeech  was  infested  at  all>  it  mnft 
*  ^  '       hare 
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have  been  eitlier  .hy  pluldrcn  wlio  wpr«  incapable 
of  iDventioD*  or  by  men  who  were  incapable  of 
ipeecb.  A  tbouiaod,  oay  a  roilUoo,  of  children 
could  not  think  of  inventing  a  language*  While 
the  oxvans  are  pliable,  there  ia  noC  understanding 
enough  to  frame  the  conception  of  a  (anguage ; 
and  by  the  time  that  there  ia  underftanding,  the 
organs  are  become  too  (tiff  for  the  taik«  And» 
therefore!  fay  the  advocates  for  the  divine  origin 
of  langiiagei  reafoo,  aa  well  as  hiftory  intimatea» 
that  mankind  in  a\\  ages  muft  haye  been  (peaking 
animals ;  the  young  having  conftantly  acquired 
this  art  t>y  imitating  thofe  who  were  elder;  and 
we  may  warrantably  conclude^  that  our  iu^  pa*  , 
rents  received  it  by  inunediate  infpiration. 

To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language  40  < 
objc£iion  readily  occurs:  If  the  firft  language  was 
communicated  by  infpirationt  it  mvift  have  been 
perfect  and  held  in  reveren^y  by  thoie  who  (pake 
lt»  <.  e.  by  all  n\ankind«    But  a  vail  variety  of  lap-  . 
guages  have  prevail^  in  the  world  ;  and  fome  of  . 
thole  wijich  remain  are  known  to  oe  very  imper- 
fedt,  wbiifi  there  is  reaion  to  believe  that  many 
others  are  loft.    If  different  languages  w^re  origi- 
nally invented  by  different  nationst  all  this  woulxl 
fiaturally  follow  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  na- 
tions ;  but  what  could  induce  m^n  pofTefTed  of  one  . 
perfe^  language  of  divine  original,  to  forfake  it 
for  bart>arotts  jargons  of  their  ow^  inveotioB«  and 
in  every  refped  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
forefathers  or  themfelves  had  been  infpired  ? 

To  this  objedtion,  it  is  replied^  that  nothing  was 
given  by  infpiration  but  the  faculty  of  fpeecb  and 
the  elements  of  language ;  for  when  once  men  had 
language,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  might 
have  modified  it  by  their  natural  power i,  as  thou- 
fands  could  improveVhat^they  could  not  invent. 
The  firft  language,  if  given  by  mfpiration,  mp(t,  in 
its  principles,  have  had  all  the  perfedtion  of  which 
language  is  fufceptible ;  bnty  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  could  not  l>e  very  copious.  The  words 
of  language  are  either  proper  names  or  the  (tgns 
of  ideas  and  relations ;  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  the  All-wife  Inltru^or  would  load  the  memo- 
ries of  men*  with  words  to  denote  things  then  un- 
known, or  with  the  figns  of  ideas  which  tiiey  had 
not  then  acquired.  It  was  fufiicient  that  a  foun- 
dation was  laid,  of  fuch  a  naiure  as  would  fupport 
the  largeft  fuperliru^^ure  which  they  might  ever 
after  have  occaiion  to  raife  upon  it,  and  that  they 
were  tau^^ht  the  method  of  building  by  compoli- 
tion  and  derivation.  This  would  long  prcferve 
the  language  radically  the  fame,  though  it  could 
not  prevent  the  introdu(5tion  of  different  dialeds 
in  the  different  countries  over  which  men  ipread 
themfelves.  In  whatever  region  we  luppol'e  the- 
huroan  race  to  have  t)een  originally  placed,  the 
increafeof  their  qumbers  would,  in  proccfs  of  time, 
either  difperie  them  into  different  nations,  or  ex- 
tend the  one  nation  to  a  vaft  diftance  on  all  fides,  ^ 
fronri  what  we  may  cal|  the  feat  of  government. ' 
In  either  cafe  they  would  everywhere  meet  with 
new  objed^Sy  wj^^^  would  occaifi«o  the  invention 
of  new  names ;  and  as  the  difference'  of  climate 
and  other  natural  caufes  would  compel  thofe  who 
removed  eaAward  or  northward,  to  adopt  cu>des 
of  life  in. many  refpedts  different  from  the  modes 
oi  tbcf(i.wh9  travelled  towards  the  weft  or  the 


foiithy^a  nft  number  of  words  woM  !a  one  comi- 
try  be  fabricated  to  denote  complex  conceptions^ 
which  muft  neceffarily  be  unintelligible  to  the  bo* 
dy  of  the  people  inhabiting  countries  where  thofe 
conceptiQt)s  had  never  been  formed. 

Thus  wouki  various  diakdts  be  ooavoidably  In- 
troduced into  the  original  language^  even  whilfl 
all  roank^ind  remained  in  one  fociety  and  under 
one  government.  But  after  fieparate  and  inde- 
pendent focieties  were  formed,  thefe  Tariations 
would  become  more  nomeroiis,  and  the  ibveral 
dialeds  would  deviate  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  idiom  and  genius 
of  the  parent  tongue;  10  proportion  to  the  dif- 
tasce  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  fpoken.  If 
we  fuppoTe  a  few  people  either  to  have  beeo  ba» 
nifhed  together  from  the  fociety  of  their  bretinnniy 
or  to  have  voJantarily  wandered  to  a  dtftanoe, 
from  which,  through  tracklefs  foitfts,  they  coukt 
not  return  (and  fuch  emigratiour  have  often  taken 
place),  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  the  moft  copious  lan- 
guage muft  In  their  mouths  have  fbon  beeome 
narrow*  and  bow  the  offspring  of  infpiratioii  mutt 
in  time  have  become  fo  deformed,  asluuxlly  tore* 
tain  a  feature  of  the  anceftor  whence  it  origtnaHy 
fprung.  Men  do  not  long  retain  a  pradical  ikUl 
in  thofe  arts  which  they  never  exercife ;  and  thene 
are  abundance  of  fo^s  to  prove,  that  a  fingie  nam 
caft  upon  a  defert  ifland,  and  having  to  provide 
the  neceffaries  of  life  by  his  own  ingenuity,  wouid 
foon  lofe  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  fluency  his  mo- 
ther tongue.  A  fmall  number  of  'men  caft  away 
together,  would  indeed  letain  that  art  fome«bat 
longer ;  but  in  a  fpace  of  time  not  very  long,  k 
would  in  a  great  meafure  be  loft  by  them  or  their 
pr.lerity.  In  this  ftate  of  banifhment,  as  then' 
time  would  be  almoft  whoUy  occupied  in  hunt- 
ing,  fifhing,  and  other  means  within  their  reach  to 
fupport  a  wretched  exiftence,  they  would  have 
very  little  leifure,  and  perhaps  lefs  defire,  to  prc- 
ferve by  convcrCition  the  remembrance  of  that 
eafey  and  thofe  comforts,  of  which  they  now  found 
themfelves  for  ever  deprived ;  and  they  would  of 
courfe  foon  forget  all  the  words  which,  in  their  na- 
tive language,  had  been  ufed  to  denote  the  accom- 
modations and  elegancies  of  polifhed  life.  Thia 
at  leaft  is  certain,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
teach  their  children  a  part  of  language,  which  in 
their  circumftances  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them, 
and  of  which  it  would  be  impoffibleto  make  them 
comprehend  the  meaning ;.  for  where  there  are 
no  ideas,  the  figns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  in- 
telligible. 

From  fuch  coloniea  as  this»  difperfed  over  the 
earthy  it  is  probable  that  all* thofe  nations  c£  fa- 
vages  have  arifen,  which  have  induced  fo  mkny 
philofopbers  to  imagine,  that  the  ftate  of  the  fa^ 
vage  was  the  original i  ftate  of  man ;  and  if  fo,  we 
fee,  that  from  the  language  of  inspiration  muft  have 
Ainavoidably  fprung  a  number  of  different  diale^^ 
all  extremely  rude  and  harrow^  and  retaining  tio* 
thing  of  the  parent  tongue,  except  perhapsthe 
names  of  the  moft  confpicuous  objects  of  ^slture^ 
and  of  thofe  wauts  and  enjoyments  whicbare  ini 
feparaUe  from  humanity.  The  fa  vage  ftate  'has 
no  artificial  wants,  and  fumifhes  few  ideas  that  re^ 
quire  terms  to  exprefs  them*  The  habits  Of  foltfc> 
tude  and  filence  incline  a  lavage  rarely  to  fpeak ; 
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mtd  whmi  he  fpeAs^  iie  ufes  tl>e  ikme  teiUM  to  de- 
.  note  different  ide»8.  Speech,  thetefore»  ia  this  rude 

condition  of  men,  muft  hp  extremely  narrow  and 
'  extremely  various.    Every  new  rq^n»  and  every 

fiew  climatet  iuggefts  different  ideaiy  and  creates 

•  different  wants,  which  muft  be  exprefiied  either  by 

*  terms  entirely  new,  or  by  old  terms  ufed  witH  a 
new  figniBcation*  Hence  muft  originate  grejit  di- 
verfity,  even  in  the  6Tft  elements  of  fpeecb,  among 
all  ravage  nations,  the  words  retained  of  the  ori- 
ginal language  being  ufed  in  various  fenfes^  and 
pronoun^,  as  we  may  believey  with  various  ac- 
cents. When  any  of  thofe  (avage  tribes  emerged 
from  their  barbarifm,  whether  by  their  own  efforts, 
or  by  the  aid  of  people  more  enlightened  than 
tfaemfelves,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  improvement  and 
copioufnefs  of  their  language  would  keep  pace 
with  their  own  progrefs  In  knowledge  and  in  the 
arts  of  civil  lifie ;  but  in  the  infinite  multitude  of 
words  which  civilisation  and  refinement  added 
to  language,  it  would  be  little  tefs  than  miracu- 
lous, were  any  two  nations  to  agree  upqn  the  fame 
founds  to  reprefent  the  fame  ideas.  Superior  re- 
finement, indeed,  may  induce  imitation ;  conquefts 
may  impofe  a  language,  and  extenfion  of  empires 
may  melt  down  different  nations  and  different  di* 
aleas  into  one  mafs ;  but  independent  tribes  na- 
turally give  rife  to  diverfity  of  tongues,  nor  does 
it  feem  poffible,  that  they  ihould  retain  more  of 
the  original  language,  than  the  words  expreflive  of 
thofe  objedt  with  which  all  men  are  at  all  times 
equally  concerned. 

The  variety  of  languages,  therefore,  the  copi- 
oufnefs of  fome,  and  the  narrownefs  of  others, 
fitmiih  no  good  dbjedion  to  the  divine  origin  of 
language  in  general;  for  whether  language  «^as 
at  firft  revealed  from  hcai^n,  or  in  a  courfe  of 
ages  invented  by  men,  a  multitude  of  dialeds 
would  inevitably  arife,  as  foon  as  the  human  race 
was  feparated  into  a  number  of  difttnd  and  in- 
dependent nations.— We  pretend  not  to  decide 
in  a  queftion  of  this  nature :  we  have  given  the 
beft  arguments  on  both  fides,  which  we  could 
either  devife,  or  find  in  thewritings  of  others :  and 
If  o^r  own  judgment  leans  to  the  fide  of  revela- 
tion, let  it  not  be  haftily  condemned  by  thofe 
whoiie  knowledge  of  languages  extend  no  farther 
than  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  for  if  they  will  carry  their  philological  inqui- 
ries to  the  eaft,  they  may  perhaps  be  able  to  trace 
the  remains  of  oir^  original  language  through  a  great 
part  of  the  globe  at  this  day.  Numberlefs  proofs 
of  this  might  be  given,  if  our  limits  would  permit. 
See  Haihed'i  frtfau  to  tbt  Codt  of  Gentoo  Laws, 
.  language,  whatever  was  its  origin,  muft  be  fulv 
}€&  to  perpetual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as 
well  as  from  that  variety  of  incidents  which  affe<^ 
all  fublunarv  things ;  and  thofe  changes  muft  al- 
ways correlpond  with  the  changb  of  circumftances 
among  the  people  by  whom  the  language  is  fpo* 
ken.  When  any  particular  fet  of  ideas  becomes 
prevalent  among  any  feciety  of  men,  words  muft 
be  adopted  to  exprefs  them  ;  and  from  thefe  the 
language  muft  affumeits  character.  Hence  the 
language  of  a  braye  and  martial  people  is  bold  and 
nervous,  although  perhaps  mde  and  uncultivated ; 
while  the  languages  of  thofe  nations  in  which  lus« 
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vty  and  effemioaCT  prevatT,  are  flowing  and  har- 
monious, but  devoid  of  ibrce  and  energy. 

Bvt  although  It  miay  be  confidfred  as  a  general 
rule^  that  the  language  of  ant  P^pl^  >>  ^  ^^ 
exaA  index  of  the  ftate  of  then*  mindsi  yet  it  ad- 
mits of  fome  partictilar  exceptions.  For  as  man 
is  naturally  an  imitative  animal,  and  iii  matters  of 
this  kind  never  has  recourfe  to  mVention  hot 
through  necellity,  colon ie8,planted  by*  any  nation, 
at  whatever  diftanee  from  the  motb^  country^ 
always  retain  the  fame  genera)  founds  and  iJimi 
of  languiige,  witbthofe  from  whom  they  are  fepa* 
Tate<*^  In  proCefs  of  time,  however,  the  colonifit 
and  the  people  Of  the  mother  country,  by  living 
under  diffetent  climates,  by  being  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent occupations,  and  hf  adopting,  of  courfe, 
different  modes  of  life,  may  lofe  all  knowledge  of 
one  another,  affuroe  different  national  charaders, 
and  form  each  a  diftinA  language  to  themfelves, 
•  totally  different  in  genius  and  ftyle,  though  agree- 
ing in  the  fundamental  ibunds  and  general  idiom. 
If,  therefore,  this  particular  idiom,  formed  before 
their  feparation,  happen  to  be  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  mother  country  than 
of  the  colonies,  thefe  will  labour  under  an  incon- 
venience on  this  account,  which  they  may  never 
be  wholly  able  to  overcome ;  and  this  inconveni- 
ence muft  prevent  their  language  from  ever  attain- 
ing to  that  degree  of  perfedion,  to  which,  by  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  might  other  wife  have  been 
carried.  Thus  various  languages  may  have  been 
formed  out  of  one  parent  tongue ;  and  thus  that 
happy  concurrence  of  circumftances,  which  has 
raifed  fome  languages  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, may  beeafily  accounted  for;  while  many  io- 
effedual  efforts  have  been  made  to  raife  other  lan- 
guages to  the  fame  degree  of  excellence. 

Sbct.  IV.    0/tAe  loiOM  anJ  Genius  of  a  Lar- 

GUAGE. 

As  the  knowledge  of  languages  conftitutes  a 
great  part  of  erudition,  as  their  beauty  and  defor- 
mities fumifti  employnsent  to  tafte,  and  as  thefe 
depend  much  upon  the  idioms  of  the  different 
tongues,  we  (hall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
advantages  and  defers  of  fome  of  tbofe  idioms  d 
language  with  which  we  are  beft  acquainted. 

As  the  words  idiom  and  genius  of  a  language 
are  often  confounded,  it  is  neceflary  to  define 
them.  By  IDIOM  we  meAt{  that  general  mode  of 
arranging  words  intofentenees  which  prewtUs  in  any 
particular  language  f  and  by  genius  we  mean  to 
exprefs  thepartinUarfet  of  ideas  which  the  words 
of  any  language^  either  from  their  formation  or 
multipliciiyf  are  mofi  naturally  apt  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  bears  it'properh  uttered*  Th  us, 
although  the  Englijh^  French^  Itaikntf  and  Spani/k 
languages  nearly  agree  in  the  iame  general  idiom, 
yet  the  particular  genius  of  each  is  remarkably 
diffinrent :  the  Bnglijh  is  naturally  bold,  nervous, 
and  ftrongly  articulated ;  the  French  is  weaker, 
and  more  flowing ;  the  Italian  more  ibothing  and 
harmonious ;  and  the  Span^/h  more  grave,  fono- 
rousv  and  ftately.  ^ 

When  we  examine  the  feveral  languages  which 
have  been  moft  efteemed  In  Europe,  we  find  that 
there  are  onlylwo  idioms  among  tlu^m  which  are 
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efTeatiatty^  diftiagttiibod  from  -xme.  toother ;[  tad 
all  thofe  kuigOages  ave  divided  between  thefe  two 
idioms,  following  fometimtes  tbe  oae  aild  ibUie- 
times  tbe  other,  either  wholly  'Or  in  part*  The 
languages  which  may  be  fiiid  taadfaere  to  the  firft 
iDioM»  are  thofe  which  in  their  conftrudion  fol- 
low the  order  of  nature)  that  4a»  ezpreft  their 
ideas  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they  occur* -to 
the  mind;  thcf  fubjed  whidi  occaQons  the  action 
appearing  firft}  then  the  adHon,  accompanied 
with  its  Several  modifications ;  and,  laft  of  all,  tbq 
object  to  which  it  hasreferencei* — Thefe  may  pio- 
perly  be  caUed  analogous  laDguages^  and  of 
this  kind  are  thfe  Englifh,  Frencht  and  moft  of  the 
modern  languages  in  Europe. 

The  languages  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
other  IDIOM,  are  thofe  which  ibUow  no  other  or- 
der in  their  conftrudioii^  than  what  the  tafte  or 
fincy  of  the  compofer  may  fbggeft^ibmetiiiBei 
making  the  objed,  fometimes  the  adtion,.and 
fometimes  the  modification  of  the  a^on,  to  pre-' 
cede  or  follow  the  other  parts^    The  confufion 


m 


Sbct.  V.    0/  tiff .  bifftKtnct  Between  tkajss^ 

POSITIVE  oni  ANALOGOUS  taNGUAdES.' 

The  learned  reader  knows,  tthat  the  federal 
changes  which  take  (rtade  rn  th^  arrangement  d€ 
the  wordr  in  every  'TaAtsFosxTJVB.JaBgvaj^ej; 
could  not  be  admitted  without  occafiooing  great 
confufion,  unlefs  certainclaifes  of  words  were  en^ 
dowed  with  particular  variations,  by  ooeans  o0 
Which  they  are  made  to  refer  tothe  other  wordt 
with'  which  they  ought  naturally  to  be  comieded^ 
From  this  canfe  proceeds  the  necefiity  of  feveral 
varhitlonB  oi^vetijf  notmSf'TLnd  adjedrv^i ;  which 
iire  not  in.  the  leaft  efienti^l  'or.necefiary  tn  the 
AKALOcbus  languages^  \Ve  Ihall  now.confiderr 
whether  thefe  variationa  are  an  advantage  or  a  dif- 
advantage  to  language* 

*  As  it  is  generally  foppofed,  that  every  language^ 
whofe  'Verbs  admit  of  infie&i»i^  is  on  that  account 
much  more  ftxUA  than  one  where  they  are  va« 
ried  t>y  atmiliarieii  we  ihall  firft  examine  this  with* 
fome  degree  of  attention ;  ^nd  that  ^at  is  faid  on 


which  this  might  occafion^  is  avoided  by  the  par-  this  head  may  be  tbe  nuMre  intelligible,  weihall  give, 
ticular  manner  of  in/ieSmg  th^ir  words,  by  which  eacamples  from  the  Lathi  and  Englifli  languages, 
they  are  made  to  refer  .to  the  others  with  wfaicb  We  make  choice  of  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the 
they  ought  to  beconneded,  in  whatever  part  of  Latin  is  more  putctj  tranjfofitive  than  the  Greek« 
the  fentence  they  occur,  the  mind  being  left  at  \i*  and  the  Englifh  admits  or  lefs  in/kaion  than  any^ 
berty  to  connedt  tbe  feveral  parts  with  txie  an--   other  language  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 


other  after  the  whole  fentence  is  concluded^  And 
as  the  words  may  be  here  tranfpofed  at  pleafure# 
thofe  languages  may  be  called  tk.ans positive 
languages.  To  this  clafe  We  muft,  in  an  cfpecial 
manner,  refer  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages^—Ae 
each  of  thefe  idioms  has  fevqral  advantages  sunt' 
defeds  peculiar  to  itfelf,  we  ihall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  moft  con6derable  of  them,  in  order 
to  afeeruin  with  greater  precifion  the  particular 
charader  and  excellence  of  fome  of  thofe  langua* 
gcs  now  principallv  fpoken  or  ftudied  In  Europe* 
The  partiality  wHicb  our  forefather^  at  the  re< 


If  any  preference  be  due  to  a  language  ^romthe 
one  or  the  other  method'  of  conptgat'mg  verbs^  it 
muft  in  a  great  meafiirei)e  owing  to  one  or  mors 
of  thefetbree  caufes  :^^£(ther  it  muft  admit  of  a* 
greater  variety -of  fcnnids,  and  confe()tiently  more' 
room  for.  harmonious  diverfity  of  tones  in  the  lan- 
guage! :-~dr  allow  a  greater  freedom  Of  cxpreflion 
in  uttering  any  finiple  idea,  by  the  ofie  admitting 
of  a  'greater  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  which  are  neceflary  to  exprefs  that  idea 
than  the  other  :-ror,  laftly,  i  greater  precifion 
and  accuracy,  in  fixing  the  meaniflg  of  the  fpeaker. 


vival  of  letters*  in  Europe,  naturally  entertained  arife  from  the  ufe  of  one  of  thefe  forms  than  frota 

for  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  made  them  that  of  the  other :  for,  as  every  other  circumftancd 

look  upon  every  dtttinguKhing  peculiarity  belong*'  which  may  %rve  to  give  a  diverfity  to  language^ 

ingtothetli,a9  4ff^of  thejTMwycaufesof  theama-  fuch  as  the  general  and  moft  prevalent  foonds^ 

ling  faperiority  which  thofe  lafiguages  evidently  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  one  particular  iet« 

enjoyed  above  every  other  Chen  fpoken  in  Europe*  ter,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumftances  of  that  - 


-This  blind  deference  ftiU  conticUes  to  be  paid 
to  them,  as  our  minds  are  early  prepoflefled  with 
thefe  ideas,  and  as  we  are  taught,  m  our  earlieft 
years,  to4)eliete,  that  to  entertain' t!)e  leaft  idea 
of  our  own  language  being  equal  to  the.  Greek  or 
Latin  in  any  particular  whatever^. would  be  a  cer< 


nature,  which  may  ferve  to  debafe  a-  particular > 
language,^ are  not  influenced  in  the  leaft  by  the- 
cfifftrBnt  methods  of  varying  the  verbs,  they  can<^ 
not  be  hew  confidered.  We  Ihall  therefore  corn** 
pare  the  advantages  and  diiadvantagca  which  may  • 
accrtffr  Ifi  a  language,  by  iafleding  its  verbs,  witll^. 


tain  mark  of  ignorance  or  want  of  tafte.    But  if   r^ahi  to  each  of  thefe  particulars,-^variety  of 


we  look  around  us,  and  obferve  the  many  escel< 
lent  prodtidions  in  almoft  every  language  of  Eu- 
rope, we  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  enrni  tbtfe  are 
now  pofiefled  of  fonu  powers  which  might  afford 
at  leaft  a  prefumption,  that,  if  they  were  cultiva- 
ted with  a  proper  degree  of. attention,  the jr  alight, 
in  fome  reJpeOiw  be  made  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel, 
thofe  beautiful,  and  juftly  admired  res^ins  of  an- 


found,  variety  of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  oii 
rtieaning.  •       • 

'  'ntfrfi  particular  that  we  have  to  examine  is^^ 
Whether  theoAe  method  of  exprefiing  the  varia* 
tions  of  A  verb  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of. 
founds  I  In  this  refpeA  the  Latin  feeips,  at  firft: 
view,  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  tlie  Chglijffi 
for  the  words  amOf  amabanh  amaverawf  fimayer 


tiquity.  Without  endeavouring  to  derogate  from  .  roy  amem%  &c.  feem  to  be  more  difierent  froQi 
their  merit)  let  us  endeavour  to  bring  .before,  the  one  anpther  than  the  Cnglifh  trahflations  of  thei^, 
facred  tribunal  of  Truth  fome  of  thofe  opinions,  /  /ow,  IJidlovet  I  bad.  IcfVed^  tflm^i  have  Icmed^ 
which  have  been  moft  generally  received  upon  .  /  may  linte^  &c.  \  for  althongh  tJbe  fyilable  am  is 
this  fubje^,  and  reft  the  determination  of  the  repeated  in  every  one  of  the  firft,  yet  as  the  laft 
caufe  on  her  irapartial  decifioo.  .    ,   .     ..  .^.lyUable  uiually  .ftrik<;8  the  ear  with  greater  force, 

Vofc.XltFAaTH,  M     >  .n^  Gggg  and 
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and  leayes  a  greater  iqopreflioti  than  the  firilt  it  ia 
Vefy  pi*obab!e  that  many  will  think  the  freauent 
repefitiori  of  the  word  lote,  1n  the  laA  inft^ce» 
taort  ftrrkin^rffto'the'ear  thaii  the  repetition  oi^m 
ki  the  fKjxjfKr.  We  n^iU  tbierefore  allow  thia  ita 
full  weight,  and  grant  that  there  is  as  great,  jot 
even  a  greater,  difference  between  the  founda.oC 
the  different  ten/ej  of  a  Latin  verb,  than  betweea 
the  words  that  are  eqmvalettt  to  them  in  £nglifli« 
But  as  we  here  cooftder.  the-  variety  of  founds  of 
the  language  in  general,  before  any  ju(ticoncliifio» 
<2an  be  drawn,  wje  muft  not  only  compare  the. dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fame  verb,  .but  alio  coikipiire 
the*  dt^erent  verba  witKotte  another  in.  each  of. 
thefeianguages..  And*  here,  at£rlt  view»  we  per*, 
ceive  a  nwft  ftriking  diftindion  \a  favour  of  the 
analogous  language  over  the  infleStd^  •*•  for,,  as  it 
would  be'impoflible  to  form  a-  piirticular  .'fet^of 
inflexions  different  from  one  another  foT'^each- 
particular  verb,  all  thofe  languages  which  .have 
adopted  this  method  have  be^n.  obliged  Jt^ '.re^. 
duce  theirverbs.i^Q  a  fmall.nuraber  of  claiTes; 
all  the  words  .of  each  of  which  .clafles,  commonly 
caWtdconjugationsy  have  theTevcfTal  variatiboA.of 


iSk^ribe-bam ;' 

immrki^ 

.   iorvlf. 

Move-bam.; 

idUnw^ 

ImfMU 

JBiole.ham; 

.LdidMU^.    : 

Iwkd. 

.ObiOMin ; 

JdidJie, 

I^d. 

Gaude-bam ; 

fdidrijoUet 

Inj9utd. 

..  It: is  unneceflary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
Latin  woi^s  in  t^ example:  but  in  tbe  Englifti 
taahflation  we  have^markad  in  the  firft  column  the 
Words  without -any  infiedioB ;  and  inthesd  have 
put  down  the  fame  mcantog  by  an  trifledion  of 
our  verb  %  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  from 
a  peculiar  exoeliency  in  our  language  unknown  to 
adyotheaeitherandent  or  modem.  Tbe  nnme- 
rous  tenfes  ending  in  am^  hamt  and  rtm^  ibund 
peculiarly  barbBrouSy  when  conjoined  in  the  fame 
ieotence  with  other  words,  eniding  alft>  in  am: 
tlMia*what  can  be  "more  uncouth  than  this? — 
Cm^m  ^uam  nefiiebam  ^^entifinu  imejigo' 
Aam  ;'^Or  even  th«nCicen>*«  famous  poetical  linef 
though  none  of  tbefe  verbs  occur  in  it,  OJbrt» 
naiam  natam^  me  eoitfaUy'Romam !  Were*it  ne- 
cefiary  ta  puriiie  this  Oib^  farther,  vre  might 
obierve,  that  the  pcffiS  tenfe  in  all  the  conjuga- 


the  moda^  tenfes^  and  petfansy..t%^t^iML MUi^Xf  tionsends  univerially  in /,  tbe/A^i:^  in  eram, 
in  the  fame  manner,  which  mttft  of  neceOity  in-  and  the  future  in  am  or  bo  ;  in  tbe  fiiljundive 
troducca  fimilarity  of  founda -ibto  the  language  mood,  the  imperfiB  univedally  in  rem,  the  per- 
in  general,  much  greater  than  where  every  partt-.  ^»in  erem,  tbe pUtperfeH  in  issem,  and- the  >- 
ciiUrveib;  always  retains  its  own  di(Hi\guifliing    tare  in  ero  :  and  as  a  ftill  greater  famenefs  is  ob- 


found.  To  he  ofnvinced  of  thiSf  we  need  only 
repeat  any  number  of  verba  in. Latin  and  EngUftiy 
and  obferve  on  which  fide  tbe  pveferenoe  xvlth  re- 
iptGt  to  variety  of  founds  misft  fall! 


iPonoi  ■ 

J>ono, 

Canoy 

St>noy 

0mo, 

Pugnor^ 


'  tput. 

tgi've. 

Ijing. 

J  found, 
,  X  adorff. 


B?bo,  ' 

Jdrhi. 

Scribo, 

liUfrite. 

Woveo, 

I  move* 

Dolco, 

Jail. 

Obeo, 

J  die. 

G^udeoy 

I  rejoice. 

The  fimilarity  of  founds  ia  here  fo  obvious  in . 
the  Latin^  >a8  to  be  perceived  at. the  firft  glance  ; 
nor, can  we  be  fnrpriled  to  find  it  fo,  when  we. 
eonfider  that  all  t^eif  r^lar  verbs,  amotmting  to' 
4000  or  upwardsymuft  beredaccd  to  four  cohj^* 
gations ;  and  even  thefe  differing  but  little  from 
one  anothjerv  which  muft  elf  neoeiBty:  produce 
the  fameneft  of  founds  which  we  here  perceive ; 
whereas  every  language  that  follows  the  naturM.  which  o'oght '^rtapaiii^ftrid^s'tobead 


liervable  in  the  different  variations  for  the  perfons 
in  thefe  tenfes,  feeing  the  firft  perfon  plural  in  all 
tenies  ends  in  Mua,  and  thefecond  perfon  in  tis* 
with  little  variation  in  the  odier  peribna : .  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  inrefped  of  dWerfity  of  founds,  this 
method  of  conjugating  verbs  hjinfieBioeh  ia  great- 
ly inferior  to  the  more  natural  metbod«o£  ezpr^« 
ing.the  various  comiedioas  and  relations  of  tbe 
verbal  attributive  tyy  different  words,  ufu^ly  caii- 
ed  auxUiaries. 

The  id  particular,  by  which  the  diflerent  me^ 
thods  of  marking  tbe  relation  or  the  verbal  attri* 
bttttve  can  affed  language,  ariies  fVom  the  variety 
of  exprefiibns 'which  either  of  tbeff  may  admit  or 
in  uttering  the  ftme.  ientiment.  ki  this  reiped, 
likewife,  the  method  of  conjugating  by  infle<^ioa 
feems  to  be  deficient.  Thus  the  prelent  of  the  rn. 
dicative  mbod  in  Latin  can  at  m«ft  be  expreii'ed 
only  in  two  waya,  vts.  scribo,*  and  bgo  scribo  > 


order,  like  the  Englifh,  initead  of  this  fmall  nom 
ber  of  Imiform  termination!,  have  almofl  as  many 
diiftinA  founds  as  original  verba  in  their  language* 
'  But.ifyiaftead  of  theiiprefent  .of  the  indicative 
itiood,  we  tak^  ahDoft.any  other  tenfe  of  the  La- 
tin verb,  the  fimilarity  of  lounds  will  be  ftill  more, 
peiiceptible,  as  many  of  thefe  tenfes  have  the  fame 
termination  in  all  the  four  conjttgations»,  particu^ 
htrty  in  the  imperfed  of  the  Indicative.^  as. 


Pone-bam  ; 
l)ona-bam  ^ 
*Cane-bam ; 
Sona-bam ;  . 
'Orna-bamt 
Pugna-bam  \ 
J6ibe-bam  '^  - . 


'^Ididputf 
I  did  give f 
1  did  fingf 
t  didfouri^t 
I  Md  adorn  f 

Tdidjigbh 

J^did  drif^Jt, 


I  put.* 

Igave, 

Ifung. 

IfoufUkd^ 

1  adornei* 

JfougBt. 

'I  droKh 


only  as  one ;  whereas^  in  Englifh,  vre  can  vary  it 
in  four  different  ways,  viz.  f/P»  I  write;  %dij^  I 
iw  write;  zHysYiktTt  i  do;  Athfyy  Write 
00  I  ^  And  if  we  confider  the  further  variation 
which' thefe  receive  in  power  as  well  as  in  fouod* 
by  having  the  emphafis  pteced  onthe  different 
words  J  inftead  df  fdur  we  %riU  find  eleven  different 
variations :  thus,  i^,  I  ^mite%  with  the  emphaiis 
npon  the  Is-^'zdi^^  f  write,  with  the  emphafis 
upon  the  wbrd  watTfi.  Let  a^  one  pronoonce 
thefe  with  the  diffet^l  etophans  neceffary,  and 
he  will  beiillmediately  fetisfied,  that  they  are  doc 
only  diftkiA  from  each  other  with  refpe^  to  mean- 
ing, butalfo  with  regard  to  found ;  and  ttie  fame 
muft  be  underftood  of  all  the  other  parta  of  ttiis 
example:  thus,    .  '  , 

I 


3- 

*  TBough  this  lajl  'panation  canttottin  firious  eampofition^  be  eonfdered^s  go^d  iangmge^  yet  exampiei 
ffught  be  given  from  fome-of  our  befi  UMtbors.  But  in  works  of  humour^  fiich  as  Bmler's  UuMrusy  cKd 
Jgrne  (jfShakeJ^mrt'i  fda^fSf  itfrodmet  afiu  effeSf  bjf  gmng  a  burUfque  air  to  the  knguage. 


t  A  T^  G  U  A  d  E. 


sect.v; 

3*  I  ih.9M^Uk  ^       ^  f   &.  ^riU  I  Jy}^ 
.  4.  Ijm  ivriUf-    '     «     •  9*  fftu%s  do  I9 . 
S^Ido  WRirSf  &o«  H^ritc  DO  /» 

6.  IVRits  I  Jo,  lu  Write  do  h 

j.HTrjieldot   '  , 

Nooe  of  the  Lat?n  tenfeg  admit  of  more  Tariations 
than  the  two  abore  mentioned:  nor  do  almoft 
any  of  theEnglilh  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the  abov« 
example ;  and  federal  of  thefe  phrafes,  which  muft 
be  conlidered  as  exa^  tranflatibn*  of  fbme  of  the 
tenfes  of  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of  many  more. 
Thu«  the  !itfpfcrfea  of  the  fubjundii^e'mood,  which 
in  Latiit  admits  of  the  above  tv^o  variations!  ad* 
AritsinEngiiflibf  tbe'foKlowini;;  ^ 

X*  1  might  have  wrktefH    4*  Written  might  home  L 

2,  Wri^ien  /  might  have*    5 . 1  vfrUtev-  might  have* 

3 .  Have  Vftittefk  I  might,,  .  6,.  /if^vr  written  might  J, 

And  if  ^Ttke^e  conlider  the  variations  whicli 
may  be  prpjduced  by  a  variation-  of  the  cmphafisfj 
they  will  amount  to  noiefs  than  <i4,  inftead  of  two. 
If  we  likewife  confidef,  that  the'  Latins  weiie  ob-^ 
Hged  to  employ  the  fahie' V6rdi  not  only  to  e*-' 
prcfs  «  tmim  have  wHttfeA/*  biif  atfo,  «  I  coul^^ 
I  wottUy  or  IJhoidd  have  written  J'*  each  kjf  whfcH 
would  admit  of  \he  fame  variations  as  the  word 
might;  we  have  ia  aM  mmftf^Jix  different  expreC 
fions  in  Englifh  for  thie  pime  phrafe  which  in  La- 
tin admits  only  of  two,  unlefs  they  have  recourfe 
to  other  forced  tiims  oiP  expreflTion,  which  the  de- 
fers of  th^ir  verbs  ii^  this  particular  have  compete 
led  them  to  invent.  W?  may  therefore  fafely  coii*.' 
elude,  that  the  mode  Of  varying  verbs  by  injfe^iori 
affords  lefs  variety  in  thfe  ?nrangenvent  of  the  words 
of  the  particular  phrafes,  than  the  method  of  va-' 
rying  t'h^m  by  thehelp  of  auxIWaries.  '     ; 

Bot  ifthere  fHould  ftil!  remain  any  doubt  whp*' 
ther  the  method  of  varying  the  verbs  by  inJleSion  is 
inferiof'to  that  by  auxiiiariet,  with  regard  to'di* 
▼erfity  of  founds,  or  variety  of  expreffion ;  thtre' 
cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt,  but  that  with  refpedt 
to  precHibrty'diftindtnefs,  aM  accuracy,  in  expreff- 
irtg  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoy*  a  fuperiority  be- 
yond all  cotnparifon. — Thus  the  Latin  verb  jfmo 
may  Be  Engliflied  either  by  the  words,  f  love,  or 
T  do  love f  and  the  emphafis  placed  upon  any  of 
the  wordis  that  the  circumftancea  may  require: 
by  means  of  which,  the  meaning  is  pointed  out 
with  a  force  and  energy  which  it  is  altogether  im- 
poflible  to  produce  by  the  ufe  of  any  lingle  word. 
The  following  line  from  Shakefpeare's  Othello  may 
ferve  as  an  example :  ' 

— fixcellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /  do  love  thee; 
In  which  the  ftrong  emphalis  upon  the  word  do, 
gives  it  a  force  and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an 
irrefiftiblc  manner,  a  moft  perfeft  knowledge  of 
the  fituation  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeakeratthe 
time.— That  the  whole  energy  of  the  expredion 
depends  upon  this  ieeniingly  mfignificant  word, 
we  may  b^  £itisiied,  by  keeping  it  away,  thus ; 
■    Excellent  wretch ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /  love  thee* 
How  poor — how  tame — how  iiifignificant  is  this, 
when  comparetf^vith  the  other!  Here  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  tame  aifer^ion.  ulhered  in  with  a 


pbhipous  exclamation,  which  could  not.here  beJn* 
Uoduced  with  any  degree  of  propriety. .  Where- 
as, in  the  way  that  Shiikeipeare  has  left  it  to  us^ 
it;  has  an  ene^  which  nothing  can  fur^a^^  fqr> 
overpowered  with  the  irrefiftiblc  force,  oFpeiJflef 
moWs  charms,  this  flrong  exclamatioi^  is  ^tor^^ 
edfrom  the  foul  of  Othello  in,,fp\te  of  hiaifejf, 
Surprifed  at  this  tender  emotion,'  which,  brings  t^ 
his  mind  all  tbofe  amiable  qualities  for  which  )\i 
had  To  much  efteemed  her,  and  at.  the  (^noi^  tinog 
ftilly  impreflfed  with  the  firm  perfuafion  o£.her 
guilt,  he  burfls  out  Into  that  fe^mingly  inconfii^ 
tjcnt  exclamatioh.  Excellent  fwreieh!  and  theit..h9 
aidds  in  the  warmth  of  his  furprife,— :thinking;jt.4 
thing  moft  aftohifhing,  th^t  any.warmth  of  ^ifediioi^ 
fliouid  ftin  remain  in  his  breafty  he  even  confirmf 
it  with  ai\  OAKhf^ Perdition  eatch  myfouh  hut  I  DO 
hye  thte.-—^  In  Ipite  of  all  the  falfehopils  .witli 
which  I  know  thou  haft  deceived  me— in  fpi^e  of 
alrthe  crimes,  of  which!  know  thee  guilty-^ia 
i^iteof  all  thofe  reafons  for  which  I  ought  to  hate 
thee— m  fpite  of  myfelf,--ftill  I.  find  that  i  love^ 
^—yes,  I  DO, love  thee."  We  look  upop  it  as  a 
ihiliig  altogethef  imbofiible  totrapsfufe  the  energy 
oftmsexprefli^ninto  Uny  language.whoie  vero^ 
are  regularly  infle^ed.  ^ 

We  might  thus'go  thtough  all  the  other  tenfe^ 
and  ihow  that  the  fame  fuperiority  is  to  be  found 
ih  each. — Thus^  in  the  pfr^e&  tcnfi  of  the  Latins, 
fnftca'd  of  the  firople  amavi,  we  fay,  I  have  lOt 
ved;  and  by  the  Hberty  we  have  of  putting  the 
emphafis  upon  any  of  the  words  which  compofe 
this  ^ihrafe,  we  caj^  in  the  moft  accurate  manner, 
fix  th^precife  Idea  which'  we  mcjih  to  excite;  for 
if  we  fay,  I  haije.love4t  with  the  emphafis -upon 
tfre^Word  /,  it  at  once  ppints  out  the  perfon  a^ 
the  principal  obje<ft  jn  tiia^t  phrafe,  and!  makes  ;ps 
natifrally  look  fbr^a  cpntraft  in  fome  p^rfon,  and 
th^  bther  parts  t>f  iht^  bhtafe  become  fi^bordinate^ 
to  it  i^-HE*  has  Iqkfedvxct  ^Uch,  but  Ih/xve  loved 
thee  infinitely  mote.**.  Thi  Latins  too,  as  they 
were  not  prohibited,' froiyf  joining  the  pronoun 
with  their  verb,  W^fe  alfo  .acquainted  with  thia 
excellence,  whfcb'VirgU  h^S  beautifully  ufedin 
thi^verfe: 

—" '  V  No  s  patrlafn  fugimus  ; 
'  TtJ,  Tityre^  lentuj  in  timitra,  &c. 
But  qve  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  diftinguifh 
the  perfon  in  as  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins, 
but  can  alfo  witl^  the  fame  facility  point  but  any  of 
the  other  circumftances  as  principals ;  for  if  we  fay,, 
with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  have,  •*  /  havb. 
fovedt'*  it  &s  naturally  points  out  the  time  as  the 
principal  objed,  and  makes  us  look  for  a  contrail 
in  that  peculiarity,  I  have  :"  I  h^'ve  loved  in- 
deed;—my  imagination  liaj  been  led  aftray— my 
reafon  has  been  perverted : — but,  now  that  time  has 
opened  my  eyes,  I  can  fmile  at  thofe  imaginary 
diftrefles  which  once  perplexed  me.'* — In  the  feme 
manner  we  can  put  the  emphafis  upon  the  other 
word  of  the  phrafe,  Itnted,--**  I  have  loved."— 
Here  the  p^flion  is  exhibited  as  the  principal  cir- 
cumftance;  and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  with- 
out fome  objeft,  we  naturally  wiih  to  know  the 
objedt  of  that  paffion— *•  Whom?  what  have  you 
leved?"  are  the  natural  queftions  we  would  put 
in  this  cafe.  "I  have  loved— Eliza,"— In  this 
G  g  g  5  a  manner 
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Tfianijcr  w^  ^rt,  on  *W  occ^ons,  enabled  to  ex- 
prtfsj.^hthe  utirioft  preclfioni  that  particular 
We^'wtjic^"  we  woUid  wiffi  to' excite,  fo  as  to  give 
Utl.etiet^y  iqd  perfpiculty  to'tKe  language,  whicH 
t*il  never  }W  attained  by  thofe  languages  whcjf? 
^rhis  art' conjugated  by  infledicin;.  and  if  to  this 
ive  add  the  inconvenience  which  all  inQeded  Ian<^ 
ptiagegVefuhrjed  to,  by  having  too.fmall  a  num^ 
f)erof  tenfcs,  fo  as  to  be  compelled  to  majte  one 
w>rd  on  many  occafions  fuppTy  the  place  of 
*^3»,or^.en  4,  the  balance  is  turned  ftill  more 
in  oor  fttvoiir.— Thus,  in  Idfin,  the  feme  word 
JIM  ABO  ftatid«  for  Jhall  or  V// love,  fo  that  the 
reader  is  left  to  guefs  from  "the  content  wfiicK 
of  fchc  two  ipeanings  it  was  rooft  likejy  the  writer 
had/in  view.—In  the  fame  manner,  may  or  can 
lore  ate  exprefled  bythe  fame  word  amem;  as 
iHe'aifbr  W^A/,  fpuU^  wtfot^U,  or  Jbould  loye,  by 
,the''iih]g:Te  word  amarem;  fothat  the  reader  ij 
left'Vo'^uers  which  of.thefe  ^ur  meaning;3  the 
wrilffr  intended  to  exprefs:  which  occafipns  a 
^tpfexity  very  different  from  that  pleaf  precifion 
wrhich  our  lan^ruage  ^llpws.  of,  by  nor  only  point- 
ing out  t'ljp  different  Words,  bu^ ajib  by  allowing 
Hi  to  put  the  emphafi^  upon  apy  oue  of'  tljcip 
^e-pleafr,  Which  fuperadds  energy  and  force  to 
the  prect^pn  it  would  hav^  had  without  that  af 
(iftance,"  ...... 

'  Orf  the  Whole,  therefore,  affc'efthe  moft  candid 
examination,  we  muft  condlndei  t)\2Lt  th^  method 
pf  conjugating  verb's  by;  inJ^Unis  inferior  to.  that 
which  is  performed  by  tl^je;  ^elp  of  auxUiarUi  /r4: 
becapfe  it  does,  not  agl^rd  fuch  a  diyerfity  oC 
foiinds,— 'ribr  allow  fuch.  variety  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  expreflion  for,  the  fa^e  thought,-rnor 
ijye,f[>  gfeait  diftinaiop  and  precilion  iurthe  mead- 
frig.— It  w,  however,  attended  with  one  confider- 
^ble  advantage  above  the  ojther  method ;  foi-,  as 
the  vords  of  which  it;  is  fprmeij  are  nece0arily  of 
greater  lengtli,  and  mpre\fonorQU8,  than  in  the 
analpgous  languages,  h  ^dnvilg  of  a  more  flowing 
harnjdny  of  expreflion'; .fof.the.'number  of  mono  ' 
fyllijbles  in  this  laft  greitly  cUecks  that  pompoui 
dignity  which  natura|ly,refult8  from  longer  worda., 
iVhether  this  fingle  advantages  fufficient  to  coun- 
ferbalance  all  the  other  defcdts  with  which  it*  is 
attended,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  determine  :^but 
we  may  remark,  that  even  this  excellence  is  at-- 
tended  with  fome  peculiar  inconveniences,  which 
fliall  be  more  particularly  pointed  but  in  the  fequel. 
Perhaps  it  miy  ftill  be  objeded,  that  although 
the  comparifon  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair, 
and  the  conclufion  juft,  with  regard  to  the  Latin 
and  Englifli  lafnguages ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
clear,  that  on  that  ac<:ount  the  method  ofconju- 
pting  verbs  by  injeffhn  is  inferior  to'that'by  «i«p-, 
ifiariej:  for,  although  it  be  allowed  tKat  the  Latin 
language  is  defefliv^e  in  point  of  tenfes,  yet,  if  a 
language  were  formed  ^hich  had  a  fufficient  nqm- 
f)er  of  infle^ed  tenfes  to  anfwer  eyery  purpofe;  if 
it  had,  for  inftance,  a  word  properly  formed  fof 
every  variation  of  each  tetife ;  one  for  /  love,  ano- 
thcrJFor  Idolov^;  bnp  for  J  Jhall  hvct  another 
for  /  ^ill  loves  one  for  /  ptights  another  for  f 
fdulJ,  and  <woulds  Rndjliould  love;  and  fo  on ;  that 
this  language  wouM  nf>t  be  Habic  to  the  objections 
brought  apaipft  the  inflection  of  verbs :  and  that 
i^fcovrfethefeobie^ions  are  only  valSd  agaioft 
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thofe  languaees.  ^yich  have  followed  that  mode, 
and  executed  it' inipeifcaiy*— -"We  anfwer,  that  al- 
though this  would  iir  foiAe  meafure  reikiedy  the 
evil,  yet  It  woOld  not  remove  it  ehtifely.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  unlefr  every  verb,  dr  every  fmaU 
number  of  verbs,  were' ponjugatei  in' one  way, 
having  tlK^oi^nd  pf  the  wprd»  in  «ach  tenfe,  and 
divifion  of  tenfes,  diff^^nt  from  all  tnp  pther  coo- 
jugationsi^t  would  always  oc^aflon  a  fameneff 
of  foundy  which  would  ia.fomc.ipcafure  prevent 
that  variety  of  founds  fo  proper  for  a  language. 
And  even  if  this-  conld  be  efljpjjted,  it  would  not 
give  fuch  a  latitude  to  the-e3Q)re(5oii  asauxiJiarict 
allow :  for  although  thare  Qkoydd  be  two  words, 
one  for  /  might,  and  ^pojfe^  for ./  cpuld  love ;  ye^ 
as  thefe  are  nngle  jeords,  they  cannot  be  varied ; 
iwhereas;  byauxiliarieii  either*  of  thefe  eao'be  vi- 
tM  14 'different  ^^ays.'  In  the  laft  place,  no  fingle 
^ord  can  ever  tttpTefsfVill  that  vatiety  of  meaning 
IRchtcb  yre  can  do  by*  the  help  of  our  auxiliaries 
and  the  emphads^  IJbuve  Uwedt  if  exprefled  by 
any  one  word,  could  only  denote  at  all  times  one 
diftindt  roeaninjg  j  fo  that  to  give  it  the  power  of 
purs,  three  diftin.i^  yirorda  at  leaft  would  V)e  neci-f- 
^ry.— How<{ver>  if  •«)!  this  were  done;  that  is  if 
th^re,were  a  diftiqia  cqnjugation  forined  fe>r  e\ery 
40  or  50  verbs ;--ifpach  of  the  tebifes.  were  pro- 
p^erly. formed,  aQd^U  of  theqi  ^pFereht  from  every 
Other  tenfe  as  well  as  every  other  verb;  and  thcfc 
all  caiTied  through  each  of  the  ctiflfereDt  perlons, 
fo  as  to  be  all  different  from  one  another  |— and  ix 
Ukewife  there  were  a  diftio/dl  word  to  mark  each 
Ofthe  feparate  meanings  yhich  the  fame  tenfe 
could  t>e  made  to  giiun|eby  means  of  the  empha- 
ns ;  and  if  all  this  I'^gnite  variety  of  words  cuuU 
l>e  formed  id  '^  diffiiH^  manner,  different  from 
each  other,  and  harmonious  |  this  language  wouki 
have  powers  greater  than  any  that  could  be  fotrm- 
^  by  adsiliaries,  if  it  were  poffible  for  the  human 
powers  to  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  .knowledge  as 
to  employ  it  with  facility*  But  Ao«v  could  this  be 
attained,  Qnce  opwarda  pf  io,oop  words  would  be 
lieceflary  to  form  the  variation  of  an^  one  verb, 
%t]d  IOC  times  ^hat  number  would  not  include  the  j 
l^nowledge  of  the  verbs  atone  of  fuch  a  language. 
This  aflcrtion  may  perhaps  appear  vay  much  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  let  any  one  mark  all  the  variations 
of  tenfes,  modes,  perfoo,  and  number,  which  an 
Englifli  verb  can  be  made- to  aflfume,  varying  each 
of  thefe  in  every  waiy  that  will  admit,  both  as 
to  the  diverflty  of  expreflion  and  the  empbahs ; 
.  he  will  foon  he  convinced  .that  we  have  here  (aid 
nbthihg  niore  than  enough.  How  moch^  therefore, 
ought  we  tip  admire  the  Ample  peripicuity  of  our 
language,  which  enables  u-s,  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  10  or  IS  fcemiogly  trifling  words  the 
meaning  and  ufe  of  which  can  be  attained  with 
the  utmoft  eafe,  to  exprefs  all  that  could  be  ex- 
prefled by  this  unwieldy  apparatus?  What  cai^ 
equal  the  flmplicity  or  the  power  of  the  one 
miethod,  but  the  well-knov^n  powers  of  the  14 
letters,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtaine4 
with  the  uzmoft  eafe — and  their  powers  know 
no  limits? — or,  what  can  l>e  compared  to  the 
fancied  perfe^ion  of  the  other,  but  the  33,00^ 
hieroglyphical  characters,  in  whUk  the  Cbioeit 
write  their  unintelligible  language,  and  which  re* 
quire  half' the  iSe  of  a*  man  to  learn  to  read  ? ' 
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Aftertbe^nffltf»  tbe  next  moft4»iiuliM>te4iier« 
ncewefitudbotween  tbeaiMlEtjrMi/^ild  t'rMtfftfiihfe' 
anguages  it  ill  the  Ndima ;  the  iatter  «avying  the 
iiffereat  cafes  of  tli^e  bv-  $i^ha$ot^$*^fAineM  the 
ormer  ej^pida  all'.the'different  variationa  f^them 
>y  the  help  df  other  ^ordtfirefiaed;  called  ^/le^ 
'^tionj,  N9Wt  jf  we^confider  the  advantSB^ff  and 
Ufadvantagol  offifeberof  tfaefe  methoda*  we  (hall 
indy  that  with. roprdto*  the  firft'particolary  vie. 
'arietf  o^  founds,  jalouoft  the  Bobe  remarkB  tta^ 
>e  made  as  opoa  the.yet-bs ;.  for  :if  we  conipare 
inf  particular  ttowo/by  itfel^<ber«arieky>of  Xouod 
ppears  mueih.giieafter  between  the  difendnt  cafes 
n  the  iranjj^jtpmi^hzn  between.the  trasOationsof 
hefe  in  Uti^anpiogtm  language.  Thus  ftriz^'  rsgi s^- 
LEGi,  it£0BM»>'2cc.  are  more  diftindfirottk  one 
nother  in  point*of  fonnd,  than  the  tranflationa  of' 
hefe,  a  kmg^ *9f  a  kitlg^  t9  a  Jtkigva' khtgt'Scc 
lut  if  we  proii^Qd  oiit  ftep  furtbo^raod^oafider' 
he  variety  which  is. prodttoed  in  the  jaqguage  iu* 
(^nemh  by  the.oi»(  ttr  the  other  of  t^w^jnetfaodSft 
J»e  ca(e  ift  cKtifely;  itvcrfed*.  Fot-Ja^iC  would 
lave  been  impoSibte  to .  form .  diftioid  variationst 
lifferent from 0iie  tma^her*  for. eadicafi?  o£ every 
[OUO9  they- have  been  obliged  t^  reduce  all  their 
10UD6  into  a  &w  general  clafiesi  called  tltfUfifimu^ 
ndto  give  to'i^l'tb^inoliided  under  each  daB 
he  fame  tenninatiofi  in  eyery  cafes  which  pro» 
uces  a  likefifnilarity  ^  ibund  wkh'what-we  ob- 
^rred  i^as  Qpoafiooet^  I9  tbfi  verbS'  from  the  fame 
aufe;  whereas  in  the  analogovia-languagesi  as' 
here  is  no  neoeflSty  ii>r  any  conftraiaty  there  is  aU 
Qoft  as  grpai  9.  viMpety  of  founds  as  there  ace  of 
puns.  Xb0  Latins  have  only  fivc'differeitt  de»t . 
Icniions;  fi^tbsjt  all  the  gveat  nomber.of  words- 
if  this  gen^i^t  order  ipuft  be  reduced  to  the  very 
(nair  diverftty  of  (bUJldS'whiohtheie'  few  claflfes' 
dmit  of;  aod'fyflOtithe^founds  of  tf^^ew  t\nS^  * 
re  not  fo  flMIFh4;^'verfificd  as  they! might. have 
leen,  as  nEianj.of.ihc<l^cxeot^f4/^iin*the  different 
fcUnfioiu  |iaT!?,ex«^  tbe}i«Bie'^biin4ar'o^e. 
light  here. produce  extmpl^  :tQ:fliQw.  the  gi^eat 
oiilan(if  of  jb^nds.  between  diffcrantiiQQnaw  the 
^tin  \^%vflg<^ «Qd  vvii«0iyjn  the£nfe;Blb^a8  we 
id  of  .tWvey\M:  bui  a$.e9«ry  reate  in^tbeilcaft 
cquaiiited  wilh  thefe  r^to  lafllgus^eSp  laiaftUl  fatis- 
«!d  of  this,  ^v^e  think  itunnecdTary  to  eiiUJTgeien  it« . 

But  if  the  inOe^jon.of  nQ)lbais.a  difiatdvadtage. 
3  a  language  in  4)01111  ofd;ivffi](|lJQ£.£6u^dfi>  it  .is  - 
cry  much  the  reverie  With  tegaidto  the  variety 

allows  in  the-anranfing  the  words  of  the  pbrafe.- 
[ere,  indeed,  the  tranfpofitive  language. fiiines 
>rth  in  all  its  gloryr  and  the  AnalogonsiBuft  yield 
le  palm  without  difpi|te»  ,  For  as  ^e  nemnatiw 
zje  (or  that  nonn  whic^  is  the  caufe  of  ^he  energy 
cpreifed  by  the  verbi)  ia  diffen;nt  fvom  the  ac- 
i/ati'ue  (or  that'  notin'^pott  which  the  energy 
Kpreiied  by  the  verb- 'ts- exerted),  thefe  may  be 
laced  io  any  fituatioo  that  the  writer  fhall  t^ink 
roper,  without-  occafioning  the  fmalleft  confu- 
on  :  whereas  in  the  analogous  languagesi  as  .thefe 
kvo  different  ftates  of  *  the  noun  are  ezprefled  by 
ae  fame  word,  they  cgnnot  be  dtftinguifbed  but 
y  tbeir  portion  alone ;  fo  that  the  noun  which  is 
je  efficient  caufe  muft  always  precede  the  verb, 
Dd  that  which  is  the  paffive  fubjeA  mnft  follow; 
riuch  greatly  cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of 


oomp0fitieo.«-^Thiai  the  Lattos^  without  the  fmallr 
eft  perplexity  in  the  meaning,  confd  Ciy  either 
Mrutum  uma^  CaffitUf  or  C^us  amavk  Brutum, 
or.  Bnaum  Cttgkirafmtvift  or  Cajius  Brutumdma^ 
vit.    As  the  termination  of  the  word  Qaffius  al. 
ways rpcrifltsoU^hat  It  is  4n  the nominathfecafiy 
and4baeeft>re]Ehat  he  is  the  peribn  from  whom 
theenetgy proceeds ;  and, l« t-he ijame  manner,  aa ' 
the  termlnafiiOh  6f  Bnaum  points  out  that  it  is  in' 
tbe^ri^^SiiMW'^a/'fr«nd  con<t(iuently-tbat  he  is  the, 
obje^  upon  whom  the  enerjj  is  exerted  1;-  thb 
meanin^.cobtinties  ftill  diftinA  and  clear,-  notwith- 
ftandii^of  ail  thefe  feveral  variations:  Where^^ftt 
tbeBnglSSa  lanfpuige,.  we  could  only  fay  Caffius* 
iawdBnOKSf  oty  by  a  move  forced  pfarafeology,/ 
CqfittsBnauiIcsfed:  Werewetoreverfethecafe.' 
as  in  tbeXatini  the  meaning  alfo  would  be  re^' 
veiled;  for  if  we  fay  Bfuf^  h^d  GBtffius,  it  is' 
evident,  diat,hiftead  Of  beiril^  tbe  peribn  beloved^* 
aa  before,  BrutUi  now  becometf  the  'p^fon  from 
li^luam  the  energy  proceeds,'  and  CaffiiiJi  becomea- 
the  at9c(£^b^lcv«d.<^Iti  lhia^re<pe&,  therefore^  the 
aoal6goiM.:ian^ges  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
tran^fitive;  *and  indeed  it  is  front  this  fingle  cir* 
cuQEiftance  alonethat  they  derive  'their  chief  ex- 
pellence.      ^ ' 

But  altboogli  it  thtit  appears  evident,  that  any 
language,  which  has  a  particular  VaHatidh  of  it^ 
nouns  to  diftingiuih  tYnfl  aecufati'ue  iroiti  the  nomi^ 
native  tujif  has  an  advantage  oVer  tho&  language^ 
which  have  none;  yet  it  does  not  hppeair  that  any 
other  of  tbeir  cafis  adds  to  the  variety,  but  rather 
the  rcverfe :  for;  in  Latin,  we  can  only  fay  Amor 
Dei  ;  m£ngKfli  the  fame  pbrafe  may  be  rendered, 
eithqv«v/ibtf'AHv  tfGod'^Ged  fheA>ve,^—or  by 
a  nun«<forCed  arrangement^  Gcd  rtHe  hveof,  or 
by  aiywyiseomniDd  abbreviation, ^^i/'^rotv.  And  \ 
astfapfeobli^foe  cafes;  asTheliatins  called  them, 
except'  tbeiaccUlktKe,  are  ^  clearly  diftipguiHied 
AxuiLdnevaliikbevy-and  from  fthe  nominative,'  by 
the  pf-efiaAtiod^Axrbioh  accoin^nieB  them,  we  are 
not.confine4^«ny  particular  ^arrangement  with  ' 
regandito/.l&efe  as'^ith  theaccufatite,  but  mav  ' 
place  tbcin  in  what  order  we  pleafe,  as  in  Milton^s 
elegant  isvocaMon  at  the  bej^inoing  of  Paradife 
Loft  :.-'••••.        '  •   '  • 
.     Of  man's  fivft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
•Of  tibabforbiddcntree,  whofe tn'tiktal  taile         ' 
:  Brought  death'inta  the  wdrK!,  arid  all- our  wo, 
'Vfklh  lofs  of  £den,  till  one  gr^t^r.  man 
■  Reftore  us^  and  regain  the  blifsfinl  feat, 
.Sing,  bcofenly  Mufe.  / 

In  this  fentehce  the  tranfpofition  iSalmoft  as  great, 
as  the  Latin  language  would  admit  of,  and  the 
niessiingas  diftin&  as  if  Milton  had  begun  with  the 
plain  language  of  profe,  thus,*—**  Heavenly  Mufe„ 
fing  of  man?8  firft  difobedience,''  8cci 

The  Uttle  attention  which  Teems  to  bave  been 
paid  to  tfajs  peculiar  advantage,  from  the  ufe  of 
an  accofetive  cafe  different  from  the  nominative, 
is  indeed  fuiprifing.  The  Latins^  Who  had  more 
occafiqn  to  attend  to  this  than  any  other  nation, 
and  even  the  Greeks  themfelves,  bave  in  many 
cafes  Overlooked  it.  For  all  nouns  of  the  neuter 
gender,  both  in  Greek  and  Latii),  have  in  everyde- 
clenQon  their  nominative  and  accufative  lingular 
alike ;  Nor  in  the  plural  of  fuch  nouns  is  there 

any 
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any  diAtn^jOn'bclvefm  jEbefe  Iwa ca|#t;  andsiii, 
Latin  all.  npi^n^^  wh3tevcir>  of  the  j4, 4II19  apd  sthi 
d^clenfi6n9,  Ijiave  th^ii:  jionunative  ml.  «ecttQiti«e 
plural  alilus^  So  th;^  th^r  kaguj^Q  t^a^  noad-r 
vantage  in  thi&  refpe^  from  jtlqfH>(t  mie  half,  of 
their  nouns.  Kor  l}2^ve ^any  of  th^omodern  j^o^. 
guages  in  JSurope  a^emptfid  toi4i0pyt J^omltbem. 
in  this  particular;  £Ro«i»,trhAch.  perhaps  more  ad- 
vantage would  have  been  gainedi.t)^n<.froiDrco- 
pjring  all  the  other  fuppofed  excellenai^ofvtibeic 
language*  .    ,     ,  •      ;  .    .^..       .. 

ZgI  us  now  confider*  whether  the  iniik?i^idD  of 
NOUMs  ^ives  any  adirantage  oyer  the  inetjihod  «o£ 
Refining  them  by  prepofiiiona*  19  9«iat  ofdiftlnA* 
nefs  an^  precii&on  ofoAMoing )   fa  thn-refpedl, 
too,  the  rainalbgoiM  languages  muft^  come.off  inc* 
torious.  •  Jpdoedr  thi6  i«  the  paTtictthr!in.i«i^bu:b„ 
X\mr:  greavt^  ve^eU^oqe  CQDri(^»\-  nor.B;it'di€i^ 
putedy  but  that>  in- point  of  nconraoy  aeod  ptecU^ 
/lony.jt^s  methoid  ipui^.es<^L  all.  othef«»  boyMer 
defD$iveit.i;9ay(>elGiQtKi^c^ped8.  Weohfenredy 
^hen  fpeaking  of  ^\>9;  that  it.mipht^eth^  b^ 
tioSSihW  .tQ./orm  a  language  by  ii^dlioR  whicb 
jhould  be  calpaW^rDf'  ai  gr^ftt  aoourady  as  inttiie 
more  fimplf -Of dor  by  a^nilianea  ijhut  tbtSf :ivxmld* 
liave  been  fuch  ah  intinite  labour,  that  no.lraraan.* 
powers' wqi^' h^e  been::4Me'ttf  ieoomplifh  it. 
More  eafy  would  it  have  oeen,  ta  havd  foi;mpd  ^e 
fcveral  ji^f^ipn^^  «f  the .  aouna  icr. different  from ; 
one  anothe^;,  .^^.lo  have  ctpridered"  it  impoffible 
ever  to  npil^ake  the  meaning,    Y^  levcn  this*  hat: 
not  t^epjOi  .9ttep»pted,    And  as  we  find  thaft>tirofe^ 
1anguag<^s.wJ|ii^h.hav9  adopted  the  method  of  in-' 
ileaing,  Ihpic  >erl>S:.afi!:f^c*impet£6d  inipomt 
of.priei;i£Qn  t^n  thfi:t>,thek»  £c^,theHGkaar.imry«bQ 
fald  of.  ipA^^^iog  Xb^  qpub«  :  for,  jiOttoi  mention 
theenergy.\Yhi«h.th$^4iialQ80U8  laapngmyaoquire' 
by  puuing  thf  accr^.Xpop  tb«now^.olr>itd'ph?- 
pQfition.(wh^  iUfga  oblique  «aib),.acoiiDdiii^as 
the  fubj^<ft  may  feq(|ire4<l^e||»]ebiiJbidBvaciatkHi  • 
*     of  meanii^g  po  p^jpti^ular  yaHifft^fioMidf^iiyve 
boen  invented  in  myiiinfl^a^  Vmgn^gb^  vtBey  are 
not  even  complete'  ifh.Qtlierire^Mftsi'  f  heiittia^ 
II)  particulai:,  i^  iq.manvveaies  de&4)»vei  tboiame 
termiDatipfi  bejug:  ^ployed  is  nfuly  ioAancfiB  for 
different  cafes 'of  the  fame  noun*    Thus  the  ge- 
nitive and  da$iKft:fi9guIar,  md  nomnaa^Teand^  vo- 
cative jrii^r^!)?  joi.ithe^&rft  ^decliefftfio&y  ^are  all  ex- 
aaiy.  alikewjjindT.-P?*  'Ooly  be  diftingoHhed. from . 
one  another  by  the  fprmatioa  of-  the  fchteaaes  s-^ 
as  are  alfo  the  f^Ofii^inMiver  VocJittvcv  'aod  aUdtive 
fingular,  and  the  dative  and  abialiwphira]«M  In 
the  %d  the  genitiye  fingular,  aad  nomioative  and 
vocative  pl^r^I,  are  ^he fame;  ae are  alfo  theda- 
tive  and  ^bl^ive  fingular,  and  dative  apdabiative ": 
plural;  except, nouns  4o  UM,  wfaofe  non^tnativc,  r 
accufatlve,  an^  vpcsf ive  fingular,  and  nominative,  i 
accufativea  ^aq^  y^9^^ivc  pluraU  arr. alike;'   The 
othpr  thre^^^^(\ons  agree  in  a84]ifinTdof  their  : 
cafes  as  th^fe  dpi  which  evidently>  tendis  to  pier*  : 
plex  the  meantug9Junil4e^&  the  he^er  ispattibttlariy 
attentive  to,  ^d  weiU  acqiUintedf  with,  the  parti«  ' 
cdar  conftrudioh  of  the  other  patts-  of  theien- 
teoce;  all  of. which  is  totally  cemoved.  and|  the  > 
cleared  certainty  e^^hibited  at  once^.bytbe.  belp 
of  prepofitions  in  the  analogous  languages; 

It  is  not  necelTary  to  .fcoter  into  fuch  a  minute  . 
examination  of  the  advantages  or  difadva&tagea. 
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atieiidiog:.tibfe.^van3a*ion  ^^^as^^&het;  as  it  will 
afipdur^aride&tt.iinMirwiiat  iws  been  nhready  faid, 
tIkSt  thp  eodowiB^  tlsem  with'  terminations  fimi- 
lar  tOr'aod.coraBfpoiMlkiff . with,  JiB/himhftft  mutt 
tendlEiti  more  to  mcreate  the  fifeilflarityx>f  Ibands, 
than  (inyfof  thnfe  particiriifr'ifli«"bifte  already 
Ukenr>nolioe^';  and  were  it  not' foT' the  liberty 
which  they  btWt  in  tranfpofittvie  languages,  oi 
ieparattng  tfae'^«^ive  from  the  fifbftantive,  this 
mnft  have  occafioned'  ftsch  a  jingle- of  fimilar 
ibunda:  4S  jceuld  jiot.  fail  too  h'k^  been  moft  dif- 
guftidg  to  the  ear::  .biit  as  it  would  have  bee^  im* 
pol&blein  many  onfes,  in  tho4^  lasj^ages  where 
the>.verbS'aad  nouns  ara  infieded^.to  have  pro- 
qouneed  tho  words  whidi  oughtvlo^taave  foHowed 
each  olher^  unkfs  their  adjedives -contd-  have  been 
i^>arated  f rom  the  fnbftaBtivesrnMffefore,  to  re- 
oiedy.this  inc(]|^venience,  tfi^  W(^  forced  to  d?- 
vi^  thisjunoatural  method  oflnfteMifr  them  alfo ; 
by  whicfarriAoite  it  ir  eify to  rtftJb^lTe  to?  what 
fld^Aakithne  infJadjedive  has*  rsSHrtntej,  ioVhat- 
ever.partiofthe.&ntence^it  imbrfv  b^  (Aa«ed.  Yo 
thefe'lan^agpesv'therefore,  cfaisliiie^on,  both  a» 
togendor^luiniJiert  and  clfc^  becomes abfolutehr 
neceflary ;  and,  by  thediverfitywbieh  it  admitted 
in  tb^  arranging  the  words  ofthe'fevcral  phrafes, 
might  countetbiEilaocethejfiifgie'of'  fltiiilar  founds 
Wifaiqh  it  introduced  inro  the  lanfttag^i' 

Having'thus  ecafflined  the(  molt' ftfitriiy;  parti- 
cukass  in  wibioh'  the^  tranfpoj^thru  aord  analogous 
laoguagfsr^dffi^r,'  and  endea^touretf  to  fliow  the 
general  tendency  oP  every  ^ite  pf  t%e  partieolars 
fepavatelyrit  would  be  imptopef  td  difinifs  the 
fidfed. without. xofifideriTfg'  eaclr  of  thefe  as  a 
wfaioiev  and  ^oiming  ont  theii*  general  tendency 
in-that  ligbt :  for  it  often  happMs  fn'titim^n  ip- 
ventipnsjthat  tinsry  part'wb(di  cdmpdfes  a  whole, 
taken'fepaitit^^  maf  appear>e<Bt«]aMy  fine;'afid 
ye^  whhr^ll 'Jthefe  psOta  are" |niri«gether,  they 
may  pot  agri^  but  produce  a^ifHtfg  afiU  copfu* 
0on.Very4if&i^ntffM  whfff  mil  ekpHSted. 

Though  all  langhaffes  agreeitf^hSs  refpedt,  that 
they  asn  ttenftwns  €$  oon««yingf  tb^-ldeas  of '^ne 
man  to  ahcfthei,  "yet  as  there  i^flii  iqfAke  ^anety 
of  ivrhys-iopMioh  wc? might  wiihf^' convey  theie 
ideu,  foiAcinies  by  thfO  eafy  and  fiMiiarinode 
of  cowverfaiioD,  Had  at  other  times  by  more  folemo 
addrdits  to^  the  nnderftanding,  l>y  poaipous  de- 
clamatiiOn^ftc^e  'genius  of  one  lan^ge  may 
be  mo^  {^ropeHy  adapted  to  tht  One  oJF  thefe 
than  tftf-othi^  while  ahothev  langtiage  may  ex- 
cel in  the  oppofite  particular.  •  This  Is  ezaaiy  the 
cafe  in  Mietw»fnieral  toioMs  <if'  which  we  now 
treat.  "Bwy particotsr inaf^Yrfj^^fl^fprlanguape 
is.pccniiaifijF^'calculated  for'tbit  lolemn  dignity 
vphich  is  neoeffary  foe' pompons  orations.  Long 
founding  WArds,  formed  by  the  infledton  of  the 
diffibrentpiarts  of  fpeech,  flowing  pedods,  in  which 
tbe  attention  is  kept  awake  by  the  harmony  of  the 
fomids,'  and  in  expeQation  of  that  word  which  is 
to  uniavel  die  whole; — if  compofed  by  a  ikilfol 
artift,  in  admirably  fuited  to  that  folemn  digni- 
ty  and  awfixi  grace  which  coaftitiite  the  eflence 
of  a  puUic  harangixe«  On  the  contrary,  m  pn« 
vate  coiiveriatioB,  vfrhere'the  mind  wiihes  to  un- 
bend itfelf  with  eafey  thefe  become  fo  many  clogs 
which  encumber  and^perplex^  At  thefe  moments 
ym.  wiib  to  tnmsfu(e  <m  thoi^hts  with  eafe  and 
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lable—and  wlfii  to  b«  freed  from  tbe  trouble  of 
attention  as  iiuich>  as  may  be.  like  ftate  robes, 
we  woald  wtllh  tolay  dide  ouf  isompotis  knguage 
and  enjoy  outfelvei.  at  borne  with*  ftcedom  and 
eafe.  Here  the  ibleinnity-  knd  iMndlngs  of  *th6 
/r4»i/^/i«^  language  are  bofdeiifOTne^  iK^tlethe 
facility  with  vi^hicba'fenttmefit  ean  be  exprefled 
in  tbe'aiM%Mi»  language  is  wha^  we  wi(h  to- ac- 
quire.' Accofdirif  1y,  in  Terence  ahd  PiaBtfasy 
where  the  bcautiefl  "Qtf'dislogoe  are  itooft  charm- 
ingly difpUiyed^-  tnnfj^tioi)  is  ffNiHngly  uied; 
In  this  hmAbl^^  though"  engaghl^  fphH^  the'anai 
logous   langua^'AlovciS  uilrivalkd ;— in  this  if 


¥ft^ai  tiHMb  Htieeined  for  hisfiperrority  in  fpeak- 
ing  the  'Miigtiage  in  ordiiiary  coBverfation  witli 
tkte  and  elipgance,  as  for  his  powers  of  oratory, 
bis  flnIT  id  arms,  or'bis  excellence  in  Kterary  com* 
pofitt6n.  ft  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  many  in- 
coffreniendes  which  thii  muit  ilinavoidably  pro- 
duce in  a  ftate.  It  natur^Dy  t^nds  to  ifltroduce  a 
Vatl  diflindion-  between  the  different  orders  ,of 
m^$  toftC  an  ifhpen^rabfe 'barrier  between  thofe 
botm  in  a  high  and  thoiebom  tn  a  low  ftation  ^  to 
keet>  tfaie  latter  in  ignontnte  arid  barbarity,  while 
it  eJevates  the  former  to  fueh  a  height  as  ttiH^ 
tohjdSt  the  other  to  be  eafily'led  by  every  popular 
demagogue.  ^The  hiftory  of  the  nations  whc  have 


MJ^ous  language  •  ^Bovcv  unnvaiKu;— 'in  iniB  ix  civmagoguc.  j  nc  nireury  ui  inc  iKtuuim  wuv  iidv« 
wiflies  to  indulge,  and  never'tires*  '  Buft  it  in  vaid  ft)IIOwcU  this  it>iOM  of  language* confirms  this  ob« 
attempts  to  rival  the  fittj^/^ifft^  in-dignity  and    fo^atibnV 


pomps  The^tHimbeT'Of  monofyilablea  interrupt 
the  flofw  of  iMratony  f  and  although  they  may  giVe 
a  {:reater- variety*  of  CbundSy  yet  they  do 'not  na- 
turally pofieTs-thabdigtfffied  gravity  wlslchfuits 
the  other  langoage*  This,  then,  muft 'be  confi- 
dered  as  the  Asking  particdlar  in  the  ^enhis  of 
tbefe  two  difl^l^t  idioms,'  whieh  faiaits  their 
charaetersr  If ve  tonfider  the  effeftlJ  whlfch  thefe 
two  different  cbaraa^rs  of  language' fndft'Uattrral- 
ly  produce  u^»on  the  people  who  empM>y  theflHy 
we  wilt  perceive,  -that  the  genitia  of*^l)e  akulogoui 
language  n  mUch'ibore  fevourable  for  tiie  noft 
^K^ging  piiVpofefr  of  life,  the-  civilizing  the  hu-^ 
man  mind  by'ratitual  ititercourlb  of  tl^bught, /j&ai» 
the  trdtnj^tvve,  For  as  it  is  chiefly  by  fif>eech 
that  tnan  is  raifed^abdve  the  brutes ;  as  by  this  he 
improves  every  ;faculty  of  his  mind,  and,Nt<o  the 
obtervations  which  heo^sy  bimlelf  havt^ade,  ha^ 
the  additioiMikid  vantage  o^  the  experience  of  thofe 
with  whom  he«oirverfes,a8  well  as  the  knowledge 
which  the  bttman  race  have  acqun^d'byihe  ac^ 
cumulated  experience  of  all  preceding  ages;— ^ 
it  is  by  the  enliventng  glow  of  eon^eriktidn  that 
kindred  ibuls  catch' fire  from  One  another,  that 
thought  pro(hi<iee  '<ho«glitr  and  each  improves 
upon  theot4)erf  till  they  foar  beyond  the  bounds 
which  human  reafon>  if  left  alone,  could  ever 
have  afpired  to;-— we  muft  furrfy  cdnfider  that 
language  as  the  moft  beneficial  to  fbct^y,  Which 
moft  effedtttaDy-  removes  thefe  bars  that  obftrudt 
its  progrefs.  Now»  -the  genius  of  the  artaldg^ 
languages  is  fo^afy,  (o  fimple  and  plain,  as  to  be 
within'the  reach  of  every  one,*who  is  born  in  the 
kingdonn  wheke  it  is  ufed,  t»  fpeak  it  wtth  facili- 
ty :  even  the  radeft*  among  the  'vulgar  can  hardly 
fall  into  any  oonfiderable  gramoMtical  errors: 
whereat  in  the  f  ncn^^'tv  JangtKSges,  fo  many 
rules  are  neeeffary  to  be  attetided  to^  and  fo  much 
variaticSn  is  produced  in  the  nietoning,  by  the 
fligbteft  variatioBs  in  the  found,  that  it  requires 
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•  .OiranthI?  nations  whole  memory  hiftory  hat 
tranibitted  to  us,  none  h^Ve  been  To  eminently 
diftitig^ihed  for  their  literary  accomplifhments^ 
as*  the  Oreiks';  nor  are  we  as  yet  acquainted 
with  a'  language  pofl^fled  of  fo  many  advantages, 
with  lb  few  def^^s,  as  -  that  which  they  ufed. 
The  necefla^  Connexion  between  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  sA)d  the  improvement  of  language  has 
been  aheady 'explained ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be 
furprtflng  to  find  their  progrefs  in  the  one' keep 
pace  with  that  of  the  othet :  but  it  ^ill  be  Of  uti- 
lity to  pojnt  out!  fome  advantages  which  that  dif- 
tinguMhed' people  poflefled,  which  other  nations, 
perhaps  not  lets  difvinguifh^'  for  talents  or  taile» 
have  not  enjoyed,  which  have  contribqted  to  ren* 
der  their  language  the  moft  umverfally  admire4 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times. 

•  The.origmal  inhabitants  of  Greece,  wh6  were 
grofs  ffivageS)  and  whofe  language  of  coiirfe  would 
be  very  rude  and  narrow,  were  firft  civilized  by 
the  Peiafgi,  an  eaftem  or  an  Egyptiatt  tribe. 
From  the  eaft,  arts  and  fciences  were  fpread 
over  the  reft  pf  the  world,  and  Egypt  was  one  of 
the  countries  firft  civilized.  The  lanj^uage,  there- 
fore*, imported  into  Greece  by  the  l^clafgi,  would 
be  pure  from  the  fountain-head,  and  mtzch  more 
perifedtin  its  ftrnfture  than  if  it  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  through  many  nations.  But  this  was  not 
the  only*circumftance  highly  fortunate  for  the 
Greek  language.  Before  it  had  time  ^obefiilly 
eftablifhed  apiong  the  people,  its  afperities,  which 
it  had  in  common  with  the'Other  dialeds  of  the 
eaft,  were  polifhed  away  by  fuch  a  facceflion  of 
poets,mnficians,  philofopher8,'ati0  Ibgiflators,  from 
oiiferent  countries,  as  never  appeared  in  any  other 
nation  at  a  period  fo  early  as  to  give  their  genius 


a  ftudy  far  above  the  reach  of  the  illiterate  ever  and  tafte  Hs'ftill:  influence.  In  this  refpedt,  no 
to  attain.  So  tha*^  how  perfe^  ^foever  the  1ani»  people  vircre  ever  fo  eminently 'diftinguifhed  as  the 
i.^_^^^r_^ ...u  w.^-*...  i.^^  L-.i»-    ancieht' Greeks,  who  had  th'dr  Orphei^,   their 

Liniii^,  their  Cecrops,  and  their  CadmusTJ'  who  in-^ 


guage  ffiBy  be  -when  fpo^en  with  ^tirtty/the  bulk 
of  the  nation  moft  ever  labour  uiidi^t  the  Sh^(]AFtve* 
nienc«  of  ntidevMfft  and  inaccuracy  of  l|>eech9  dad 
all  thcf  evtli'wh^h'thlsiiattti^lly  prcdutes.  Ac«-' 
cordingly,  we  find,  tluit  in  Rome,  Vnian,  even* 
in  the  4»i^eA'rkakv  t^eceived  as  mtich  honour,' 
and  viras  as  MiochUMiiigunhed  amorijg  bis  eijuals, 
for  being  able  tH  doii^erfe  Vfth  eitfe,  as  a^hodem 
.-Hithdr  (wottkt'tte  for  Witing  in  an  eafyand  ele-* 


trtxiuded'  thdr  different  imprdvflments  at  a  lim^ 
when  the  nation  bad  no  ftaiMardof  tafte  forihed 
by  itfelf.  Hence  the  original  found*  of  thie  Greek 
hinguage  are  the  inoft  harmonious,  and  the  moft 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  of  any  that  have'hithertd* 
been  invented.  They  arc  mdeed  agreeable  to 
every perfon  whohears  them,  even  when  the  nieaiir. 


gsnt  ft]^e;  antf^Csefitr^amonghi^conimporaries^'   ing  of  the  worda  is  not  nmkrftood  f  whereas  iS- 

moft 
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inoft  aU'Olher*lang«ages^  till  tlieyfreqfHMtowJU 
appear,  to  aa  ear  which  has  not  been  acpuftomc4 
to  theniy  jarring  and  difcordant.  This  isthe  fbnv 
damental  excellence  of  that  jufiry  admired  lan- 
guage ;  nor  have  the  people  failed  to  ionprove  thi« 
to  tbeutmoft  of  their  power^^by.  many-  aids  of 
their  own  invention* 

The  Gr  E  Bic  language  is  of  the /rAis/^<f«f  kind } 
out  a  people  Co  liyeiyi. ib  acute»  and  fo  loquacipnsy 
COUI4  ill  bear  the  ceremonioas  reftraint  to  which 
that  mode  of  language  naturally  fubje^e4.tl)em| 
and  have  therefore,  by  various  metfiods,  freed 
it  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  (ti^nefs  which  that 
produced.  In  infledting  tt^ir  noims.and  verbt^ 
fhey  fometimes  .prefix  a  fyllablep  and  fdbietimea 
add  one ;  which*  befides  the  variety  that  it  givet 
to  the  founds  of  the  langtiagc,  adds  greatly  to 
the  difttttOitefsi '  ^d  admits  of  a  tnoi^  nalvral 
arrangement  of  €h#  v^ords  dhaiif  (he  'Latin,  and 
of  confequence  renders  it  much  fittef  for  tbe.eafi- 
nefe  of  private  converfation^  Indeed  the  genius  of 
the  people  fo  far  prevailed  over  the  idiom  of  the 
language,  as,  to  render  i(,  in,  the  age  of  its  great- 
eft  pene<5ttony  capable  of  almoft  as  much  eaie, 
and  requiring  almoft  as  ftitie  tranfpo^tion  of 
words,  as  thofe  languages  which  have  been  called 
analogous^  But  as  thofe  nations  who  fpo^e  this 
language  were  all  governed  by  popular  afi^m^blies* 
and  as  no  authority  could  be  obtained  among  them 
but  by  a  (kill  in  rhetoric,  and  the  poiOvers  of  per-« 
fuaiion ;  it  Itcame  neceflary  for  every  one,  who 
wtihed  to  acquire  power  or  confideration  in  the 
iftate^  to  improve  himfelf  io  the  knowledge  of  that 
language,  in  the  ufe  of  which  alone  he  could  ex^ 
{)eS  honottrs  or  reputation.  Hence,  while  the  vi- 
vacity of  the  people. tendered  It  eafy,  the  great  men 
ftudioufly  improved  ev^ry  excellence  that  it  could 
reap  from  its  powers  as  a  tranjpqfitinfe  language ; 
fo  that,  when  brought  to  its  utmoft  perfe^ion  by 
the  amazing  genias  6i  the  great  Demo8tnbns8« 
it  attained  a  power  altogetheir  unknown  to  any 
other  language.-^Tbus  happily  circumftaneed,  the 
Greek  language  arrived  at  that  envied  pre*emi- 
nence  which  it  ftilt  juftly  retains.  From  the  pro- 
grefs  of  arts  and  fciepces ;  from  the  gaiety  and  in* 
ventiv^.geniuB  of  the  people ;  from  the  number  of 
free  ftates  into  which  Greece  was  divided^  each 
of  which  invented  words  of  its  own,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  the  general  ftock ;  and  from  the 
natural  coipmunication  which  took  place  be- 
tween thefe  ftates^  which  excited  in  the  (irongeft 
degree  the  talents  of  the  people  $  iC  acquired  a 
copioufncfs  uokaqwn  to  any  ancient  language,  and 
excelled  by  few  of  the  modern.  In  harmony  of 
Dumbcrs^  it  is  altogether  unrivalled ;  and  on  ac- 
count of'the  eafe  as  ^ell  ait  dif nity,  which  it  ac- 
quired, it  admits  of  perfeiflion  in  a«  greater  nom- 
l>er  of  particular  kinds  of.  compofition  than  any- 
Other  language  known.— The  irrefiftible  force  and 
oifr^ryrhelming  impetuofity  of  Demofthenes  ,feem^ 
not  inore  natural  to  the  genius  of  the  language, 
than  the  more  flowery  <;harms  of  Plato's  calm 
and  harmonious  cadences,  or  the  unadorned  ^19-^ 
plicity  oFXenophon  ;  nor.doesthe  m^efticpomp. 
of  Homer  feem  to  be, more  agreeable  to  tbe  geni-^ 
vs  of  the  langnage,  than  the  more  hymble  ftrains 
of  Tbeoci;itus,  or  the  laughing  feftivity  of  Ana-t 
crton.    J^ually  adapted  to  all  purpoie^  whea 


HTdporiiieaqr  of  .tbefir  ««tboni^  we  would  tma* 
gine  the  language  was  moft.  happily  adapted  for 
bis  particular  4yle  alone*  The  iane  powers  it 
likewiie,  in  a  great  meafure,  pofieffcd  for  con- 
verCaitioo  {  and  (lie  dialogue  feems  not  more  natu- 
ral for  the  dignity  of  SopbocM  or  £uripedef,  than 
for  the  more  eafy  tehdernefs  of  Mefmoder,  or  bof* 
foonery  of  Asiftvphapes.— With  .ail  thefe  adTao. 
tageSf  bowever^it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it 
did  not,  poflefs  that  unexceptionable  ckamefs  of 
meaning,  which  fome  analogous  languages  enjoy, 
or  that,  cbara^teriftic .  foroi^  which  the  empbafis, 
properly  vafjed^  has  power.to  give,  were  not  thefe 
defers  cqunterbalanped  by  other  caules9  which  we 
$iall  afterwards.poii|t  out^  ..... 

The  Romans,  for  OMiay  ages  during  the  infancy 
of  their  republic,,  more  mteotoa  purfuing  con- 
^^fts  and  military  glory,  thaii  on  aiaking  improve- 
ments in  literature  or  the  fine  arts^  paid  little  at- 
tentioB  to  their  laagyagek  Of  a  difpofition  lefs 
focial  or  more  phlegmatic  than  the  Greeks,  they 
gave themfi^Wes no  ti;oQbleaboat rendering  their 
language  fit  for  cpnvcffatio^ }  and  it  remained 
ftrong  and  nervouSf  but,  like  their  ideas,  was  li- 
mited and  confined.  More  diipofed  to  command 
refpeA  by  the  Dower  of  their  arms  than  by  the 
^orce  of  periinfion,  they  defpifed  the  more  effe- 
mtnate  powers  of  fpeech  |  fo  thati  before  the 
Punic  wars^  their  language  wasperhap^more  re- 
ferted  and  unoooftly  than.afty  other  at  thac  time 
known<— But  after  their  rival*  Carthage,  wa4  de- 
ftroyed,  when  they  had  no. longer  that,  powerful 
curb  upoO' their  ambitioq  ;  when  riches  fiowed  in 
upon  then^.by  the  multiplicity  of  their  conquefts^ 
— luxury  began  to  prevail,^  the  (tern  ;aufterity  of 
their  mannera  to  relpx,  and  iel&&  ambition  to 
take  place  of  that  difioterefted  love  for  their  coun- 
try, fo  eminently  confptcuous  among  «U  orders 
of  men  before  that  period. — ^Popularity  began 
then  to  be  courted ;  ambitious  men,  finding  thev- 
feWes  not  polTeflcd  of  that  merit  which  infured 
them  fuccefs  with  the  virtuous  fenate,  amofied 
the  mob  with  artful  and  feditious  harangues  ;  and 

S  making  them  believe  that  thev  were  polTelled 
all  povrer*  and  had  their  (acred  rights  encroach- 
ed upon  by  the  fenate,  led  them  at  their  pleafare, 
and  got  thcfftfelKS  exalted  to  honours,  and  riches 
by  thefe  infidious  arts^  It  was  then  that  the  Ro- 
mans firil  began  to  perceive  the  ufe  to  which  a 
command  of  language  coiild  be  applied.  Am- 
bitious men  then  ftu^ied  it  with  care,  to  accom- 
pliih  their  ends;  while  the  roor&virtaoua  were 
obliged  to  acquire  equal  ikill  in  it,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  their  adveiiaries.— 
Thus,  in  a  (host'time  that  people  began  to  (iudy 
their  language  with  the  greateft  afidoity  ;  and  as 
Greece  happened  to  be  fubje6ed  to  the  Roman 
yoke  about  that  time,  and  a  friendly  intcrcourie 
wa#  e(Ubli/h.ed  between  the  two*  countries,  this 
g«^eai!y,fionfpi«jd,lo  noorilh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Romans  a  taOiefor  that  a;rt.'  .  Greece  had  long  be- 
fore this  period  been  corrupted  ^  luxury  ;  tbecr 
tafte.fpr  the  Ane.artf  bad  .d^^erated  into  unse- 
ceffary  refinement^;  |ind-All  ijie)f  patriotifm  coofiil* 
ed  in  popular  harangues  iind;  MtiXKfltpiDg  declama- 
tion.  Oratory  was  !then  ftudi^.  M  ^  refined  art ; 
and  all. the  fubtleties  of  it  were  taught  by  -rule, 
with  at  gveatcace  as  tbe^^di^toi^.were  after- 
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rards  trained  op  in  Rome.  But. while  they  were 
hus  idly  trying  who  (hould  be  the  lords  of  their 
iwa  people*  the  nerves  of  government  were  re- 
ixed,  and  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to  every  in- 
ading  power.  In  this  fituation  they  becafhe  the 
ihje&ii  under  the  title  of  the  allicj^  of  Rome,  and 
Kroduced  among  them-  the  lame  tafte  for  ha* 
anguing  which  prevailed  among  thcmfclves.  They 
:t  tbemfelvea  to  poliih  and  improve  the  language 
f  their  new  mafters*  but  with  all  their  aifiduity, 
hey  never  were  able  to  make  it  arrive  at  that  per- 
:(flioQ,  which  their  own  language  had  acquired ; 
nd  in  the  Auguftan  age,  when  it  had  arrived  at 
Ke  fummit  of  its  glory,  Cicero  bitterly  complain^ 
f  its  want  of  copioufnefs.  , 

But  as  it  waa  the  deGre  of  all  who  ftadted  this 
mguage  with  care,  to  make  it  capable  of  that 
lately  dignity  necelTary  for  public  harangues,  they 
allowed  the  genius  of  the  language  in  this  psuti- 
ular,  and  in  a  great  meafure  negleded  thofe  lef- 
.n-  delicacies  which  form  the  plealure  of  domeftic 
njoyment ;  fo  that,  while  it  acquired  morecopi- 
ufnels,  more  harmony  and  precifiont  it  remained 
iff  and  inflexible  for  converiation :  nor  could  the 
linute  diftindion  of  iiice  grammatical  rules  be 
ver  brought  down  to  the  apprehenfion  of  the  vul- 
ar ;  whence  the  language  fpoken  among  the  lower 
iafs  of  people  remained  rude  and  unpoiiihed  even 
3  the  end  of  the  empire.  The  Huns  who  oveiv 
un  Italy,  inci^able  of  acquiring  any  knowledge 
f  fuch  a  difficult  and  abftrufe  language,  never 
dopted  it;  and  the  native  inhabitants  being 
lade  acquainted  with  a  language  more  natural 
nd  eafily  a^cquired,  quickly  adopted  that  idiom 
f  fpeeeh  introduced  bv  their  conquerors,  al- 
hough  they  ftill  retained  many  of  thofe  words^ 
^hich  the  confined  nature  of  the  barbarian  Ian- 
uage  rendered  oeceflary  to  allow  them  to  exprefs 
3eir  ideas.  And  thus  the  language  of  Rome,  that 
roud  miftrefs  of  the  world,  from  an  original  de- 
:ct  in  its  formation,  although  it  had  been  carried 
y  a  perfedion  in  other  refpe^s  far  fuperior  to 
oy  Qorthem  language  then  exifting,  eafily  gave 
•ay  io  them,  and  in  a  few  ages  the  knowledge  oi 

was  loft  among  mankind ;  while,  on  th«  con- 
ary,  the  more  eafy  nature  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
uage  has  enabled  it  ftill  to  keep  fome  flight  foot- 
ig  in  the  worid,  although  the  nations  in  which  it 
as  been  fpoken  have  been  fubjedted  to  the  yoke 
f  foreign  doorinion  for  upwards  of  aooo  years, 
nd  their  country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by  bar* 
arous  nations,  and  more  cruelly  deprefled  than 
ver  the  Ronuns  were. 

From  the  above  view  of  the  Latin  language,  it 
( evident,  that  its  idiom  was  more  ftri^ly  tranf- 
ofitive  than  that  of  any  other  language  yet  known, 
ad  was  attended  with  all  the  defeds  to  which 
lat  idiom  is  naturally  fubjeded ;  nor  could  it 
oaft  of  fuch  alleviating  circumftanc^ii  as  the 
ireek,  the  prevailing  founds  of  the  Latin  being 
ir  lefs  harmonious  to  the  ear ;  for  although  the 
rords  admit  of  full  and  diftindt  founds,  and  are 
3  modulated  as  to  lay  no  reftraint  upon  the  voice 
fthefpeaker;  yet  to  a  perfon  acquainted  with 
be  language,  they  do  not  convey  that  enchant- 
t)g  harmony  fo  remarkable  in  the  Greek.  The 
^tin  is  ftately  and  folemn ;  it  does  not  excite  dif- 
ult,  but  it  does  not  charm  the  ear.    To  one  ac« 
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quainted  with  the  language,  indeed^  the  nervoua 
boldnefs  of  the  thoughts,  the  harmonious  round*  ' 
ing  of  the  periods,  the  fiill  folemn  fwelling  of  the 
founds,  fo  diftinguifliable  intb6  molt  eminent  wri« 
ters  in  that  language,  all  confptre  to  make  it  plea- 
fing  and  agreeable.  In  thefe  admired  works  we 
noeet  with  all  its  beauties,  without  perceiving  any 
of  its  defeds;  and  we  naturally  admire  asperfed, 
a  language  which  is  capable  of  producing  fuch  ex^ 
cellent  works.  Yet  with  all  thefe  feeming  exceU 
lencies,  this  language  is  lefs  copious  and  more  li- 
mited in  its  ftyle  of  compofition,  than  many  mo^ 
dem  languages ;  far  lefs  capable  of  precifion  and 
accuracy  than  almoft  any  of  them  ;  and  infinitely 
behind  them  all  in  point  of  eafinefs  in  converfa* 
tion.  Of  the  compofitions  in  that  language  which 
have  been  prefeWed,  Cicero's  Oxations  are  beft 
adapted  to  its  genius,  and  we  there  fee  it  in  its 
utmoft  perfedion.  In  the  Philofopbical  IVorks  of 
that  great  author  we  perceive  fome  of  its  defeda^ 
and  it  requires  all  the  pt)wers  of  that  great  man  to 
render  his  Rfi/iles  agreeable,  as  thefe  have  the 
genius  of  the  language  to  druggie  with.— Next  to 
oratory,  hiftory  agrees  with  the  genius  of  this  lan- 
guage ;  and  CjesaRi  in  his  CommentMriest  has  ex* 
hibited  the  language  in  it^^pureft  elegance,  with- 
out the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  ornament. — A* 
mong  the  poets,  Virgil  has  belt  adapted  hie 
works  to  his  language.  The  Bowing  harmony  and 
pomp  of  it  is  well  adapted  for  the^epic  ftrain,  and 
the  corred  delicacy  of  his  tafte  rendered  him  per- 
fedly  equal  to  the  uflc  But  Horace  il  the  only 
poet  whofe  force  of  genius  was  able  to  overcome 
the  bars  which  the  language  threw  in^is  way, 
and  to  fucceed  in  lyric  poetry.  Were  it  not  for 
the  brilliancy  of  the  thoughts  and  acutenefs  of  the 
remarks,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguilh  his  com* 
pofitions,  his  odes  would  long  ere  now  have  funk 
into  oblivion.  But  fo  confcious  have  all  the  Ro- 
man poets  been  of  the  unfitnefs  of  their  language 
for  eafy  dialogue,  that  hardly  any  of  them,  after 
Plautus  and  Terence,  have  attempted  any  dra* 
matic  compofitions  in  it. 

The  modem  Italian  language,  from  an  inat* 
tention  too  common  in  literary  fubjeds,  has  beea 
ufually  called  the  ebiid  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Latin  a 
little  debafed  by  the  mixture  of  the  barbarous  lan- 
guage of  thofe  people  who  conquered  Italy.  But 
the  fad  is  diredly  the  reverfe ;  for  this  language^ 
in  its  general  idiom  and  fundamental  principles,  is 
evidently  of  the  analogous  kind,  firft  introduced 
by  thofe  fierce  invaders ;  although  it  has  borrow- 
ed many  of  its  words,  and  fome  of  its  modes  of 
phrafeology,  firom  the  Latin,  with  which  they 
)vere  fo  intimately  blended  that  this  could  fcarcely 
be  avoided ;  and  it  has  been  from  remarking  this 
flight  connedion,fo  obvious' at  firft  fight,  that  fu- 
perficial  obfervers  have  been  led  to  draw  this  ge- 
peral  conclufion,  fo  contrary  to  fad. 

When  Italy  was  over-run  by  the  Lombards,  and 
the  empire  deftroyed  by  thele  northern  invaders^ 
the  conquerors  continued  to  fpeak  their  own  na- 
tive language.  Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  wouUl 
not  ftoop  to  the  fervility  of  ftudying  a  langilage 
fo  clogged  with  rules,  and  difficult  ot  atuinment, 
as  the  Latin  would  naturally  be  to  a  people  alto^ 
gether  unacquainted  with  nice  grammatical  dif- 
Bhhh  tindioiK; 
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tin(5lion8 :  while  the  Romans,  of  tieccflity,  were 
obliged  to  ftudy  the  language  of  their  conquerorti 
as  well  to  obtain  fome  relief  of  their  grievances  by 
fuppllcattonsy  as'  to  deftroy  that  odious  diftin^ion 
which  fubfifted  between  the  conquerors  and  con- 
quered while  they  continued  diftind.  As  the  lan- 
Ij^uage  of  their  new  mafters,  although  rude  and 
confined,  was  natural  in  its  order,  and  eafy  to  be 
acquired,  the  Latins  would  f6oQ  attain  a  conipe* 
tent  (kin  in  it :  and  as  they  bore  fucb  a  propor- 
tion  to  the  whole  number  of  people,  the  whole 
language  would  partake  /bmewhat  of  the  general 
found  of  the  former:  for,  in  fptte  of  all  their  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary,  the  organs  of  fpeech  could 
not  at  once  be  made  to  acquire  a  perfeft  power 
of  uttering  any  unaccuftohied  founds  ;  and  as  the 
Tanguage  of  the  barbarians  muft  have  been  much 
lefs  copious  than  the  Latin,  whenever  they  found 
themfeives  at  a  lofs  for  a  word,  they  would  na- 
turally adopt  thofe  which  moft  readily  occurred 
from  their  new  fubjefts.  Thus  a  language  io  time 
was  formed,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Latin  both 
vn  the  general  tenor  of  the  founds  and  in  the  mean- 
ing of  many  words  :  and  as  the  barbarians  gave 
themfeives  little  trouble  about  language,  and  in 
feme  cafes  perhaps  barely  knew  the  general  ana- 
logy of  their  own  language,  it  is  not  furprifing  If 
their  new  fubjeAs  (hould  find  themfeives  fome- 
times  at  a  lofs  on  that  account ;  or  if,  in  thefe  fl- 
tuations,  they  followed,  on  fome  occafions,  the 
analogy  fuggeiled  to  them  by  their  own  ;  which 
accounts  for  the  ftrange  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
grammatical  analogy  we  meet  with  in  the  Italian, 
as  well  as  Spanift  and  French  languages.  The 
idiom  of  all  the  Gothic  languages  is  purely  analo- 
gous ;  and  in  all  probability,  before  their  mixture 
with  the  Latins  and  other  people  in  their  provin- 
ces, the  feveral  grammatical  parts  of  fpeech  fol- 
lowed  the  plain  fimple  idea  which  that  fuppofes ; 
the  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  probably  varied  by 
auxiliaries,  and  their  adjedives  retained  their  fim- 
ple  unalterable  (late ;  but  by  then-  mixture  with 
the  Latins,  this  fimple  form  has  been  in  many 
cafes  altered ;  their  verbs  havebecome  in  fomecafcs 
infle^ed ;  but  their  nouns  in  all  thefe  languages 
Hill  retained  their  original  form ;  although  they 
have  varied  their  adjedives,  and  fooliflily  clogged 
their  nouns  with  gender,  accordhig  to  the  Latin 
idioms*  From  this  heterogeneous,  fortuitous,  and 
injudicious  mixture  of  parts,  refults  a  language 
pofleffing  almoft  all  the  defc(5ts  of  each  of  the  lan- 
guages of  whicli  it  is  con>pofed,  with  few  of  the 
excellencies  of  cither :  for  it  has  neither  the  eafe 
and  precifion  of  the  annlogousi  nor  the  pomp  and 
boldnefs  of  the  tran/pofiti've^  languages;  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  is  clogged  with  almoft  as  many 
rules,  and  liable  to  as  great  abufes. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  as  applicable  to  the 
pRENCKand  Spanish  languages  as  to  the  Ita- 
lian. With  regard  to  this  laft,  as  the  natural  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  before  the  laft  invafion  of  the 
barbarians,  were  ft>nk  and  enervated  by  luxury, 
and  by  that  deprefiion  of  mind  and  genius  which 
anarchy  always  produces,  they  had  become  fond 
of  feafting  «^nd  entertainments;  the  enjoyment  of 
fenfual  pleafures  conftituted  their  higheft  delight ; 
and  their  language  partook  of  the  fame  debility  as 
their  bodies.    Th«  barbariaos  too,  by  the  feduc* 


tionr  of  pleafurr,  foon  fdl  from  their  cMriginal  bold- 
nefsand  iirtrepidity,  and  became  enervated  by 
thoie  fenfuiil  gratifications,  in  which  cooquciors, 
Imaccoftomed  to  the  reftraint  of  government,  free- 
ly indulged.  The  foftnefs  of  the  air,  the  fertility 
of  the  climate,  the  flow  of  riches  whidi  they  at 
Once  acquired,  together  with  the  voluptuoas  man- 
ners of  then-  conquered  fubjeAs ;  all  confpired  to 
enervate  their  minds,  and  render  them  foft  and 
effeminate.  No  wonder  then,  if  a  language,  new- 
moulded  at  this  junaare,  fheuld  partake  of  the 
genius  of  the  people  who  formed  it ;  and  inftead 
of  participating  of  the  martial  boldnefs  and  fero- 
city of  either  ^  their  anceftors,  (hould  be  foftened 
and  enfeebled  bv  every  device  which  an  efiemi- 
nate  people  could  invent.  The  ftrong  confooants 
which  terminated  the  words,  and  gave*  them  life 
and  boldnefs,  being  thought  too  harfli  for  the  de- 
licate ears  of  thefe  fons  of  floth,  were  baniihed 
their  language;  while  fonorons  vowds,  which 
could  be  protracted  to  any  length  in  mofic,  were 
fubftituted  in  their  ftead^-Thus  the  Itafian  lan- 
guage is  formed  flowing  and  harmonious,  butdeA 
titute  of  thofe  nerves  which  conftftatethe  fticngth 
and  vigour  of  a  language ;  at  the  fame  time,  the 
founds  ^re  neither  fuflBciently  diverfified,  nor  of 
fuch  an  agreeable  tone,  as  to  aflTord  great  pleafure 
without  the  aid  of  mufical  notes ;  and  the  fmall 
pleafure  which  this  affords  is  ftill  leflened  by  the 
little  variety  of  meafure  which  the  great  (imilanty 
of  the  terminations  of  the  words  occafions.  Hence 
this  langtiaee  is  fitted  for  excelling  in  fewer 
branches  of  literature  than  almoft  any  other :  and 
although  we  have  excellent  biftorians,  and  more 
than  ordinary  poets,  in  Italian,  yet '  they  labour 
under  great  inconveniencies,  from  the  language 
wanting  nerves  and  fiatelinefs  for  the  former,  ai.d 
fufficient  variety  of  modulation  for  the  latter.  It 
is,  more  particularly,  on  this  account,  unfit  for 
an  epic  poem :  and  though  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  way  by  two  men  whofe  genius,  if 
not  fettered  by  the  language,  might  have  been 
crowned  with  fuceefs ;  yet  thefe,  notwithftandin  j 
the  fame,  that  with  fome  they  may  baveacqoired, 
mnft,  in  point  of  poetic  harmony,  be  deemed  de- 
fe(5tive  by  every  imi^artial  perfon.  Nor  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  a  language,  which  hardly  admits  of 
poetry  without  rhyme,  can  ever  be  capable-of  pro- 
ducing a  perfect  poem  of  great  length ;  and  the 
ftanza  to  which  their  poets  have  ever  confined 
themfeives,  muft  always  produce  the  moftdifagree- 
able  effedl  in  a  poem  where  unreftrained  pomp  or 
pathos  are  neceflary  quaHfications.  Th**  only 
fpecies  of  poetry,  in  which  the  Itafian  laneuage 
can  claim  a  fuperior  excellence,  is  the  tender  tone 
of  elegy :  and  here  it  remains  unrivaUccl ;  the 
plaintive  melody  of  the  founds,  and  fmootb  flow 
of  the  lanjruage,  being  perfcftly  adapted  to  ex- 
prefi  that  foothing  melancholy  which  this  fpecies 
of  poetry  requires.  On  this  account  the  plaintive 
fcenes  of  the  Paftor  Fido  of  Guarini  have  juftly 
gained  to  that  poem  an  univerfal  applaufe ;  al- 
though, nnleis  on  this  account  atone,  it  is  7>er- 
haps  mferior  to  almoft  every  other  poem  cf^  the 
kind  which  ever  appeared.  It  is  indeed  furpri- 
fmg  that  the  Italians,  who  have  firttertd  every 
other  fpecies  of  poetry  with  the  fevereft  fhacklc;  of 
rhyme,  have  in  this  fpecies  ihowcd  an  example  m 
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the  moft.iiflreftf«iiwdft«edom.;Jthe  baippy  rffedt 
of  wbidi  paght  to  have  taught  all  Europe  the 
powerfol  chamM  attending  it :  yet  with  amase-. 
ment  we  petcetve>  that  fcarce  an  attempt  to  imi- 
tate them  has  been  made  by  any  poet  in  £urope» 
except  by  Milton  in  bis  I«ycidaa ;  no  tftfamatic 
poec»  even  in  Britaioi  hATine  ever  adopted  ttte  nn- 
reitratoed  harmony  of  numbers  to  be  met  with  to 
this  and  many  other  of  their  beft  dramatic  com* 
pofitioDS. 

Of  all  the  languages  which  Cjprung  up  from  the 
mixture  of  the  latins  with  the  northern  people*  on 
thedeftnidionofthe  Roman  empire,  none  ap- 
proach fo  near  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  as  the 
Spanish,  For  as  the  Spaniards  ha?e  been  al- 
ways reourkable  for  their  military  prowefs  and 
dignity  of  mind*  their  language  is  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  e^refs  ideas  of  that  kind*  Sonorous  and. 
folemoy  it  admits  nearly  of  as  much  dignity  as  the 
Latin^  For  coo?eriation»  it  is  the  moft  elegant 
and  coufteous  hinguage  in  Europe. 

The  humane  and  generous  order  of  CHtTALar 
was  firft  invented*  and  kept  ita  footing  longeft,  in 
this  nation ;  and  although  it  run  at  laft  into  fuch 
a  ridiculous  ezcefs*  as  deiervedly  made  it  fall  iflto* 
univerfal.difrepute,  yet  it  left  fuch  a  ftrong  tine- 
ture  of  nooantic  heroifm  upon  the  minds  of  all' 
ranks  of  people*  as  made  them  jealous  of  their 
glory,  and  ftrongl^  emulous  of  cultivating  that  he- 
roic poiitenefs  wluch  tiiey  confidered  as  the  high- 
eft  pnfedk>n.  Every  man  difdai^ed  to  flatter*  or 
to  yield  up  any  point  of  honour  which  he  poflef. 
fed ;  at  the  ikme  time*  he  rigoroofly  exacted  from 
others  all  that  was  his  due.  Thefe  circumftan- 
tx$  have  given  rife  to  many  terms  of  refpeiSt,  and 
courteous  condeleenfion*  without  meannefs  or  flat- 
tery,  which  give  their  dialogne  a  r^pc&fQ\  po- 
Itteneis  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other  En* 
ropean  language.  This  is*  the*  reafon  why  the 
chara^ers*  fo  finely  drawn  by  Cervantm  in 
his  lUm  Qmxottej  are  ftill  unknown  to  all  but  thofe 
who  underftand  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  gentle  meeknefs 
and  humane  heroifm  of  the  knight*  or  the  native 
fimplicity*  warmth  of  alfedion,  and  refpedtfal  lo- 
quacity of  the  fquine,  than  the  inconftftent  follies 
of  the  one*  or  the  impertinent  forwardnefs  and 
difrefpe6ttbl  petulance  of  the  other*  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  every  Englilh  tranflation.  Nor  is  it 
poifible  to  repreleot  fuch  fomiliarity*  united  with 
fuch  becoming  coodeiceofion'  in  the  one*  and 
unfeigned  delmncein  the  other,  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean ^Rig:nage*  as  is  neceflaiy  -to  paint  tbefe 
two  adjmrable  characters. 

A]thQii|h  this  language,  from  thefolemn  dignity 
and  majeftic  elegance  of  its  ftruaufv,  is  perhaps 
better  qaalifted  than  any  other  modem  one  for  the 
fublime  Ibxins  of  epic  poetry  (  yet,  al  the  poets  oP 
this  nattmi  have  all  along  inntated  the  italiaos  by 
a  moft  fervttefubjedion  to  rhyme*  they  never  have 
produced  one  poem  of  this  fort*  which,  m  point 
of  poefy  of  tlyle,  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity ;  and  in  any  other  fpecie^  of  poetry  but 
this,  or  the  higher  tragedy*  it  is  not  naturally  fit- 
ted  to  excel.  |tat  althvwgh  the  drama  and  ot'ier 
polite  branches  of  Ikefatttrewereearlycultlvatedin 
this  country,  and  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  it 
helbre  the  thirit  of  gain  debafed  their  fouls,  or  the 


deiin  of  univerfiil  doiidni^  made  them  forfeit 
that  liberty  which'  they  once  fo  much  prized  }-finoe 
they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride^ 
and  their  minds  enilaved  by  fuperilition*.  aU  the 
polite  arts  have  been  negleded:  fo  that*  while 
other  European  nations  have  been  advancing  in 
knowledge,  and  improving  their  language*  tbey^ 
have  remained  in  a  -ftate  of  torpid  inadivity ;  and 
their  language  has  not  arrived  at  that  peifi^^ioft 
which  its  nature  would  admit,  or  the  acute  genitra 
of  the  people  might  have  led  us  to  exped.  It  will 
perhaps  by  fome  he' thought  we  ought  to  allov 
th«  French  the  preference  of  all  modem  langua- 
ges in  many  refpeds.  But  trath  obliges  us  to 
rank  it  amohg  the  pooreft  languages  in  Europe. 
Every  other  language  has  fome  founds  which  can 
be  uttered  clearly  by  the  voice:  even  the  Italian* 
although  it  wants  energy,  ftill  pofTefTes  diftin  Anefa 
of  articulation.  But  the  French  is  almoft  incapa* 
ble  of  either  of  thefe  beauties ;  for  in  that  lan- 
guage the  vowels  are  fo  much  curtailed  in  the  pro* 
nunciation*  and  the  wotrls  ran  into  one  another 
in  fuch  a.  manner*  as  tiecefTarily  produces  an  indif- 
tindtneis*  which  renders  it  incapable  of  meafurc  . 
or  harmony.  From  this  caofe*  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fuie  ihcapable  of  poetic  modulation*  and  rhyme 
has  been  obliged  to  be  fnbftituted  in  its  ftead ;  fo 
that  this  pooreft  of  all  contrivances*  which  have 
^ver  been  invented  to  diftinguifh  poetry  from  profe* 
admitted  into  all  the  modem  languages  when  ig.> 
norance  prevailed  over  Europe,  has  ftill  kept  fome 
footing  in  the  greateft  part  of  thefe*  rather  through 
a  deference  for  eftabliftied  cuftoms  than  from  any 
oeceflity.  Yet  asrthe  French  language  admits,  of 
iorhttle  poetic  nmdulation,  rhyme  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  neceffary  to  it  %  artd  therefore  this  poor  devia- 
tion from  profe  has  been  adopted  by  it*  and  dig- 
nified with  the  nameof  Pof/ry.  But  by  their  blind 
attachment  to  this  artifice*  the  French  have  ne- 
gleded  to  improve*  fo  much  as  they  might  have 
done,  the  fmallpowers  for  harmony  of  which  their 
language  is  poflTeifed ;  and  by  being  long  accuftom- 
ed  to  this  falfe  tafte,  they  have  become  fond  of 
it  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  excefs,  as  to  have  all  their 
tragedies*  nay  even  their  comedies,  in  rhyme« 
While  the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his  language* 
and  check  the  flow  of  compofition,  for  the  (ake  of 
linking  his  lines  together,  the  judicious  adtor  finds 
more  difficulty  in  deftroying  the  ^appearance  of 
that  meafure*  and  preventing  the  clinking  of  the 
rhymes,  than  in  all  the  reft  of  his  taik. — After  this, 
we  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  Voltaire  attempt 
an-epic  poem  in  this  fpecies  of  poetry ;  although 
the  morejndiciousFenelon,  in  his  Telemaquty  had 
ftiown  to  his  countrymen  the  only  fpecies  of  poe^ 
fyihat  their  language  could  admit  of*  for  any  po- 
em* which  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic  ftraie. 
•■--Madam  Defhouliers*  in  her  JdyUie^  has  ihown 
the  utmoft  extent  of  harmony  to  which  their  lanw 
guage can  attain  in  fmaller  poems:  indeed,  in  the 
tendemefs  of  an  elegy*  or  the  gaiety  of  a  fong,  it 
may  fucceed ;  but  it  is  fodeftttute  of  force  or  ener. 
gy,  than  it  can  never  be  able  to  reach  the  pinda* 
ric*  or  even  perhaps  the  lyric  ftrain, — as  the  inefr 
fei^oat  efforts  even  of  the  harmonious  ftoussf  au* 
in  his  tranflation  of  the  Piklms  of  David  of  this 
ftamp*;may  fully  convince  us. 
Aa  tp  its  powers  in  other  fpecies  of  compofi* 
H  h  h  b  ^  tion, 
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tion,  tfhefententiotrs  rapidity  t>f  Voltaire,  and  thfe 
more  nervous  dignity  of  Roufieau,  afford  Us  no 
fmall  preemption,  that,  in  a  Ikilful  hand,  it  might 
require  fo  much  force,  as  to  tranfmit^  to  futurity 
Itiftorical  fad«  in  a  ftyle  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  fuhjed.  In  attempts  at  pathetic  declama- 
tion, the  fuperior  abilities  of  the  compofrr  may 
perhap«  on  iome  occafions  excite  a  great  idea ;  but' 
this  ever  cramped  by  the  genius  of  the  language  t 
«nd  although  no  nation  in  Europe  can  boaft  of  fo 
tnanybrations  'where  this  grandeur  is  attempted* 
yet  perhaps  there  are  few.  who  cannot  produce 
more  perfed,  although  not  more  laboured f  com- 
pofitions  of  this  kind. 

But  notwithflanding  the  French  language  la- 
bours under  all  thefe  inconveniences ;  although  it 
can  neither  equal  the  dignity  and  genuine  polite* 
siefs  of  the  Spanifh,  the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the 
Sngliih,  nor  the  melting foftnels  of  the  Italian;  al- 
though it  is  deftitute  of  poetic  harmony,  and  fo 
much  cramped  in  found  as  to  be  abfolutely  Unfit  for 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  mufical  compofition;  yet  the 
fpriglitiy  genius  of  that  volatile  people  has  been 
able  to  furmount  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  render 
the  language  moft  generally  efteemed,  and  moft 
univerfally  fpoken  of  any  in  Europe;  for  this  peo^ 
pie,  naturally  gay  and  loquacious,  and'fond  to  e«* 
cefs  of  thofe  fuperficial  accomplifliments  which 
engage  the  attention  of  the  fan*  fex,  have  invented 
iuch-an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  expreffing 
irague  and  unmeaning  compliment,  now  digmfied 
by  the  name  c^ politenefs^  that,  in-  this  ftrain,  one 
vho  ufes  the  French  can  never  be  at  a  lofs ;  and 
fts  it  is  eafy  to  converje  f/tofri  and  really  fa^  Uft\ 
in  this  than  in  any  other  language^  a  man  of  very 
moderate  talents  may  diftinguifh- himfelf  much 
more  by  ufing  this  than  any. other  that  has  ever 
yet  been  invented.  'On  this  account^  it  \%  pecu- 
liady  well  adapted  to  that  fpecies  of  converfknon 
which  muft  ever  take  place  m  thofe  general  and 
prqmifcuous  companies,  where* many  perfons  of 
both  fexes  are  met  together  for  the  purpofes  of  re- 
laxation or  amufement ;  "and  muft  of  eourfe  be  na- 
turally admitted  into  the  courts  of  princes,  and 
(ffemblies  of  great  perfonages;  who,  having  fewer 
Equals  with  whom  they  can  aflbciate,  are  more 
binder  a  neceflity  of  converfmg  with  Grangers,  in 
ivhofe  company  the  tender  ftimulfra  of  friendfhip 
does  not  fo  naturally  expand  the  heart  to  mutual 
trui^,  of  bnreftrained  coDfidenoe.  In  thefe  circum* 
llances,  aa  the  heart  remaineth  difengaged,  conver- 
iktion  muft  neceffarily  flag ;  and  mankind  in  this 
fituation  v^ill  gladly  adopt  that  language  in  which 
they  can  converfe  more  eafily  without  being  deep- 
ly interefted.^  On  thefe  aooounts,  the  French  now 
is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  reckoned  the 
moft  polite  language  tin  Europe^  and  therefore  the 
moft  generally  ftpdied  and  known:  nor  fliould  we 
envy  them  this  diftin€tion,  if,  our  countrymen- 
would  not  weaken  and  enervate  their  own  manly 
language,  by  adopting  too  many  of  their  unmean- 
ing, phrafes.  •! 
.  The  English  is  perhaps  poiTeflffd  of  a  greater 
degree  of  excellence,  blended  with  a  greater  num>* 
ber  of  defei^s,  than  any  of  the  languages  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned.  As  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  a  bok!>  dariog,  and  imp^toous  race  q% 
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men,  fubjea  to  ftrong  pdKotti,  ttidy  frcm  the  ab- 
folute  freedom  and  independence  which  reign9 
among  all  ranks  of  people  thrti^hoat  this  happy 
ifle,  little  folicitous  about  cp6iroIliiig  thefe  paf- 
fions  (-*«oiir  language  takes  its  ftrongeft  eharader- 
ifticaidiftin^ion  from  the  gefvhis  of  the  people; 
and,  being  bold,  daring,  aiid  abrupt,  is  admirably 
well  adapted  to  exprds  thofe  great  emotions, 
which  fpring  «ip  in  an  intrepid  mind' at  the  prof- 
pedt  of  interefting  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too 
in  the  full  and  open  found  ^  the  voWeia,  which 
forms  the  charaAeriftic  t9ne  of  the  lanjgiia^y  and 
in  the.ftrong  ufe  of  the  alt>irate'H,  tif  aimoft  all 
tfaofv  w6rds  which  zrt  uied  aa  eKclamatkmt,  or 
marks  'of  ftit>ng  'emotion^  '  upoff  iiltertfting  oc- 
cafions, that  particular dafs  of  wtirds  called  mttr' 
Jf&iom  have,  in  oar  language,  more  of  that  fuhieft 
4nd  unreftrained  freedom  oftonea,  in  which  their 
tthief  power  confifts,  and  are  puihed  forth  from  the 
inmoft  recefles  of  the  foul  in  a  more  forcible  and 
unreftrained  manner,  than  in  any  t>ther  language 
whatever.  Hence  it  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  tor 
the  great  and  interefting  £»nea  of  the  drttmatban 
any  language  that  haa  yet  appeared.*  Norbas  any 
^her  nation  ever  arrived  at  that  perfedion  which 
the  Engllfi)  naay  juftly  claim 'in-  that  reiped*;  for 
however  faulty  our  dranurtic  compofitioas  may  be 
in  fome  critical  nioetiesi*^n  nervous  force  of  die* 
tion,  and  in  the  natural  expreffion  of  tfaofe  great 
emotions  which  conftitute  its  foul  and  energy*  we 
claim^  -without  difpute,  an  unrivalled  fupenority. 
Our  language,  too,>from  the  great  intCjrcourfe  that 
We  have  had  with  aimoft  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe,-  by  meant  of  our  extenfive  commerce^  and 
from  the  eminent'  degree-  of  perfedioR  we  have 
attaioed  in  all  the  arts  and  (ciences,  has  acquired 
a  copioufnefii  beyond  an)^ other  modem  language; 
and  even  thofe  moft  partial  to  the  preek  language 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that,  <in  this  refpedt, 
it  muft  give  placetb  the  Engliih.  Nor  is  it  lefs 
kappy  in  tl^at  facility  of  conftru^ion,  which  ren< 
ders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a 
free  people,  than  anyrother  language.  Of  an  f^<- 
nm  purely  analogous,  it  has  deviat^  le&  from  the 
genius  of  that  id/cfmt  and  pofteflea  more  of  the 
charafteriftic  a<ivaBtages  attending  it,  than  any 
other«>language  that  now  exifts:  ffn**  while  others^ 
perhaps  by  their  more  intimate  cennetton  with 
the  Romans,  have  adopted  fome  of  their  tranfpo- 
fitions,  and  dogged  their  languid  with  uimecef* 
ihry  fetters^  wehacw  prefervrd  ours  free  from  the 
contagion,  >fo  that«it  ftill  retatoa  it«  prmutive  fim- 

f^lifitty.  Our  rverhs  ane  all  varied  by  auxiliaries 
except  in  the  inftance  we  have  already  given. 
If  hich'  is  fo  much  in  our  favour);  our  Roiau  re- 
main free  from  the  perplexing  embanair«mit  ot 
gettikri  and  cafes^  and.  our  pronouns  nark  this 
IliftinaioQ  where.necefiary  with  the. moft  perfrd 
acturacy ;  our  artieUs  alfo  areof  eourfe  freed  from 
this  unnatural  encumbrance,  •  and  iMir  udjeSifvfs 
preferve  their  natural  freedom  and  independences 
From  thefe  caufea,  our  language  foUowa  an  order 
of  conftrudlion  fo  natural  and  eafy^and  the  rules 
oifyntoit  are  fo  few  and  obvious,  as  to  be  wtthici 
th.*  reach  of  the  moft  ordinary  capacity.  So  that 
from  this,  and  the  great  citarnefs  and  diftindneft 
of  tteauing  vrith  which  this^mode  of  cooftru^icn 
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^8  nectflkriiy '}Kstmpat^ied;it  itf  much  hen&  ndkpts 
cd  for  theJFamQkur  intercourfe  of  privitte  (ociety, 
and  liable- io  fewtr  errors  in  ufing  tt«'%ban 'any 
other  language  yet  known ;  and  on  this  accd^nt  we 
may  boaftt  that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do-  the 
lower  clais  of  people  ipeak  their  language  ^itb  To 
much  accuracy*  «r  have  their  miikk  Yo  mfuch  en* 
lightened  by  knowledge  as  in  Oreat  Britain*—* 
Wbattheo  fliall  We  fay  of  the  dipcemmeht  of  thofe 
grammariansy  who  are  eWy  day  echoing  back  to 
one  another,  oomi^lainta  of  the  poverty  of  otor  tan- 
f;uage»  on  account  of  the  few  and  fisiple  rules 
vhicb  it  requires  in  (^ntax?  As  juftly  might  we 
complain  of  an  invention  in  mechanictfy  which,  by 
meana  of  onfe  or  two  fitnpie  movements,  bbtious 
^o  an  ordinary  capacity*  little  liable  to  ^ccidems; 
and  eafily  pot  in  order  by  the  fudeft'  hand,  ihqnl4 
poHefs  ther  whole  powers  of  a  complex  machine^ 
'Which  had  acquired  an  rofioite  apparatus  of  wheels 
and  contrary  taorements,  the  knowledge  of  which 
could  only  be  acquired,  or  the  various'  acoidbkts 
to  which. it  waaexpoied  byufing^  it  b^  repati^, 
by  the  powers'of  an  ingenious  artift.  as  oompUin 
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.language  as  a  ^«^.        ^ 

Bnt  if  we  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
advantages  attending 'an  analogous  language,  we 
like  wife  feel  in  a  conHderable  meaiiire  the  ddeda 
io  which  it  is  expofed;  as  the  number  of  mouofyU 
lables  with  which  it  always  muft  be  embaralTed, 
fiotwithftanding  the  great  improvements  which  * 
have  been  made  ia  ourianguage-fince  tHb  revival 
of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents  in  fome  degree  that 
f welling  fulnefs  of  found  which  fopoweriully  con- 
tributes to  harmonious  dignity  and  graceful  caden* 
ces  in  literary  oompofitions.'  And  aa  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  Britain  has  always  been'  mcori 
difpofed  to  the  rougher  arts  of  commalid,  than  to 
the  fofter  inlinuatioos  of  perfuafion,'  ho  pains  hav^ 
been  taken  to  <iorrect  thefe  natural  defers  of  oiar 
language;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  kn  inattention 
of  which  we  have  hardly  a  parallei  hi  the  hiftory 
of  any  civilised  hation,  we  meet  with  .many  inftan- 
ces,  even  within  this  jaft  century,  of  the 'harmo- 
ny of  found  being  (aarificed.tcr  that  bri^ty  io  de- 
sirable in  converfatjon^  as  many  elegant  words 
have  been  curtailed;  and  hanhonibos  fyUablesfupN 
prefled,  to  ^bftitute  in  their  ftead  others^  ihorta 
indeed^  but  more  barbarouff  and  uncouth.  Nay, 
fo  little  attention*  have  our  forefathers  bcftowed 
upon  the  harmony  of  founds  in  our  language,  that 
one  would  be  tttqipted  to  tbhik,  on  looking,  back 
to  ita  primitive  (Ute,  that  tbiey  had  on  fome  oc- 
caQont  ftudioufly  debafed  it.  *Our  language,  at 
itS'firft  formation,  feems  to  have  laboured  under  a 
capital  defed  in  point  of  found,  .as  iuch  a  numbed 
of  fi'a 'enter  into  the  formation  uf  our  words,  and 
fuch  a  number  of  letters  and  c6miinations  of 
other  letters  aifume  a  liuiilar  found,  as  to  give  a 
general  hils  through  the  whole  tenor,  of  our  lan-^ 
guage,  which  jnuft  be  exceedingly  diiiigr^eable  to 
every  uopcQudiced  ear.  We  wt^uld  therefore 
have  naturally  expeded,  that  at  tbearevival  of  let- 
ters, when  our  forefathers  became  ao^uainted  ndth 
the  harmonious  languages  of.  Greece  and  Rome, 
they  would  hive  acquired  a  more  corred  tafte, 
and  endeavoured,  if  poiiible,  to  diminiHi  the  pre- 
valence of  tbia  difguAing  found.    But  fo  far  have 
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thfty  betsn  fr^m  thlnk'hg  of  thfs,  that  they  hav^ 
multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly.  The  plurals  of 
almoftallooroe«llftW«re  originally  formed  by  add-» 
ing^  the  harmonious  syllable  e«  to  the  fingular» 
which  has  given  place  to  the  letter  n  and  tnftead 
of  ^912^  as  formerly,  we  now  (ay  bintfes;  inftead 
of  kine^  eowu  &c.  Oxtn  is  alnA>ft  the  oiHypltt* 
tal  with  this  harmdnlous  termination  ntiw  retained* 
In  like  manner,  many  of  the  variations  of  our  verbs 
were  formed  by  the  fyllable  eth^  which  we  have 
likewife  changed  into  the  fame  difagreeable  letf> 
ter  I  fo  that,  inftead  of  lovtth^  movetb,  nvritetb^ 
walkttbi  9cCf  we  hai^e  changed  them  into  the  more 
modift)  form  of  lovesy  moves,  <iuritist  waiksf  &e. 
Our  very  auxiliary  verbs  have  fuflered  the  iame 
change ;  and  inftead  of  hofh  and  doihf  we  now 
make  ufe  of  has  and  does.  Frenvthefe  caufes^  not* 
withftanding  the  great  improvements  which  have 
been  m^de  iar  o|ir  Ungtuige,  within  thefe  few  cea* 
turies,  in  other  refpeds ;  yet,  with  regatd  to  the 
pleafiognefs  of  found  alone,  H  was  perhaps  much 
tnoreperfed  in  the  days  of 'Chancer  than  at  pre* 
fent:  and  although  cuftom  may  have  rendered 
thefofooodrfo  familiar  to  our  ear,  as  not  to  af<* 
fed  us,  yet  to  an  unprejudiced  perfon,  unacquaint^  ' 
ed  with  our  language,  we  have  not  the  fmallefr 
4oubt.  biit  the  language  of  Bacon  or  Sidmet 
would  appear  more  harmonious  than  that  of  Ro« 
BBRTsow  orHtJMB.  This  is  indeed  the  funda- 
mental defed  of  oar  language,  and  loudly  calls 
for  reformation. 

But  notwitbftanding  this  great  Md  radical  de- 
fod  with  regard  to  pleafingnefs  of  founds,  which 
muft  be  fo  ftrongly  perceived  by  every  one  who  ia 
unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  our  words;  yet 
to  thofe  who  underftand  the  language,'  the  exceed^ 
bg  copjoufnefs- which  it  all<9ws  in  the  choice  06 
arprds  proper  for  the  occafion,  and  the  nervous 
force  ,which  the  perfpicuity  and  giacefol  elegance ' 
of  the  emphaGs  beftows  upon  it,  makes  thn  de« 
fed  be  totally  overlooked;  and  we  could  produce 
foch  numerous*  works  of  profe,  which  excel  in  aU 
moft  every  difierent  ftyle  of  compoGtion,  as  Would' 
be  tirefome  to  enumerate :  every  reader  of  tafta 
and  difcemmeht  will  be  able  to  recoUed  a  fufii- 
cient  number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point  of 
ftyle,  between  the  graceful  and  becoming  gravity 
eoni]picoous  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  af  the 
Whole  diMtif  ofMan^  and  the  animated  and  nervous 
didioaof  KoBgRTSoa,  in  his  Hijhsy  0fChaf4es  the 
Fifthf-^the  more  flowery  ftyle  of  SHAFTE^avRYr 
or  the  Attic  fimplicity  and> elegance  of  Addisow. 
3ut  although^  We  can  equal,  if  not  forpafs,  everf 
moderq  language  in  works  of  t>ro£^,  it  is  in  its* 
poetical  powers,  that  ourUhguage  ihiaes  forth 
with  the  greateft  luftre.  The  brevity  to  whicl^ 
%e  muft  here  neoefiarily  confine  ohrfelves;  pre-* 
vents  us  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination* 
of  the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  withr 
other  languages ;  otherwife  it  wouM  be  eafy  t<y 
flioWf  that  c^rery  other  modem  laoguRge  labours 
under  great  leftraints  in  this  refped,  which  ourt  ia 
freed  from :— that  our  language  admitaaf  a  greats 
er  variety  of  poetic  movements,-  anddiverfity  of- 
cadence,  thau  any  of  the  admired  languages  of*^ 
antiquity ;  that  it  diftinguifhes  with  the  greateft* 
accuracy  between  accent  and  quantity,  and  ia 
poflefted  of  every  other  poetic  excellence  which 

their 
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their  laitgBagfs  vmre  capsible  of:  ibthftt^can? 
pofief&d  of  all  the  fource«  of  barmonf  wbicb  they 
could  boaft;  4nU  have  one  fnpefA^od*  which  is 
tbe^cauie  of  greater  variety  and  more  forcible  ei&* 
}>reffion  in  nuoibers^  than  ai\\  thi?  reft ;  that  is»  tb9 
tmliniited  power  given  by  the  enoi^iafiaover  quan- 
tity apd  cadence;  by  raoana  whereof^  a  necefiary 
union '  between  found  and  feeiie,  numbers  and 
9)eaoing>  in  verification,  unknofris  to  theanctentsi 
has  been  brought  aboutj  wbtch.  gtveof  our  language^ 
in  this  re^ift,  a  fuperf  ority  over  all  thoCe  juftly  ad« 
mired  languages^  £u;  as  we^annot  here  fvrthec 
purftie  this  fubjt'^ta  we  flviU  (lAily  obierve^  that 
thefe  greatand  diftinguKhmg  excellencies  far  more 
than  counterbalance  the  incoRveniences  that  we 
have  already  nientioned ;  and  .although,  in  mere 
^afantnefs  of  fouMt^s^tor  barmonioiis  flow  of  fyl* 
hiblesi  our  language  oiay  be  inferior  to  the  Greeks 
the  Latin^taliafs  and  Spanifli ;  yet»  iof  point  of 
Viamly  dignity^  grac^ul  variety,  intuitive  difttad< 
iieis,  nervous  enei!gy  of  exprefion,  oaconftrained 
{freedom  and  faarfficfny ofpoetic  nufenbers,  it  will 
yield  the  pjilm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Mi  lton, 
fiowly  rifin^  in'  gmoeful  majefty,  ftaods  up  as 
equal,  if  not  fispertor,  in  thefe  refpeds^to  any  poeti 
tCk  any  other  language^  that  ever  yetexifted  ;--^ while 
Thomson^  with  ciore  humble  aim,  in  melody 
Hiore  fmootb  and  flowing,  fbftens  the  foul  to  bar* 
aony  and  peace:— the  plaintive  moan  of  Ham- 
lnoND^alls  forth  the  tender  tear  and  ffmpathetic 
^gb :  while  Gray's  more  foothing  mebuicholy 
fixes  thtflobermindtoiilentcgntemplatioB:  more 
lender  ftiH  thai)  thefe,  the  amiable  SHBirsTOfig 
comes;*  and  from- bis  Doric  reedi  ftill  free  from 
courtly  affe^a^ioo,  flows  a  ftrain  fo  pure,  fo  fim- 
pley  and  of  fuch- tender  harmony >  as  even  Area* 
dkn  (bepherds  wouM  be  proud  to- own.  But  iar 
Vefore  the  reR|  the  daring  Shakesveake  iteps 
fonth  jDQ^rpjiiciiei|8,  clothed' in  native  dignity ;  and, 

gfe(pi^  fbff.!irajrd[  with  unremitting  ardour^  boldly 
ys  filaifit  feoi)oth  dramatic  crowns  hehi  out  to 
him  bt  Thalia  and  Melpomene  9-»his  rivais^  far 
IWhind^  look  npi  and  envy  hitn  for  thefe  unfiadine 
j^lftrieil )  and  the  aftonUhed  nations  around,  with 
diftaht  aWe,  heboid  andtrembleft  his  darmg  flight. 
^Thus  the  language,  equally  obedient  to  all* 
bendflk  with  eafeukider  their  hands,  whatever  fbrm 
they  tooiildi,  have  it  afTume ;  andr  iike  the  yieldinig 
wax«  readily  iieoetvcs^  and  faithfully  tranfmita  to 
pofteHtyi.  thofe  inapreffiona  which  t^ey  hate  ftamp 
edjupsnit. 

'.  Such/are  theprindphl  outlines  of  the  Ikngoage 
of  Giceat  BritdiSf  fuch  are  its  beautieSf  arid  fuch 
ila.moft  cftpitil  defers';  a  language  more  peculi- 
atly  eircvrattftanced'tiian  any  that  has  ever  yet  ap« 
jBtaned.— 'It-Uthe  lan|bage  of  a  great  and  power- 
Mtl  oal^ons^  :whofe  fleets  furrouiMd  the  globey  and 
whofemeirhadtr  areiff  every  port;  a  people  ad- 
a&ired^  revered  or  feand,  by  all  the*  world  :-^a(nd 
yet  it  is  kfsiknown  in  every  foreign  cmntry  tfaan> 
maay  of -thejerther  languages  in  £|irope.  Id  it  are 
wtrittCD  more  perfedl  treatifes  on  t^erjvt  and 
laencethaa:are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nnguage; 
•^yet  it  iaiefr'fought  after  or  efteemeid  by  the  li- 
terati in  any  part  oithe  glpbe  than  almoft  any  of 
thefei  Its  fttpenor  powers  for  every  purpofe  of 
language  are  fufficiently  obrious  from  the  models 
pf  perfeAion»  mabnoftevery  partipular^  which  can 
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^{inp4M^^  in  it  >-^et  it  is  O^gieded, defpifed* 


vjli^d  by  the  people  who  ule  it.;  and  many 
of  thpf<^.suthors  who  owe  almoft  the  whole  of  their 
iwm,U»  thfi  cixcellence  of  the-  laogiuge  m  which 
they,  wrotiey  look  upon  that  very  language  vrith 
contempt..  Negleded  and  defpifed,  it  has  been 
trodden  under  foot  as  a  thing  altogether  unworthy 
of  cultivation. w  attention.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all 
thefe  inconveniences^  in  fpite  of  the  many  wounds 
it  has  thus  receivedi)it  ftill  holds  up  its  head,  and 
preferves  eminent  marks  of  that  comeiinefs  and  vi- 
gour  which  are  its  charaderlftical  diftindion.  like 
a  healthy  oak  planted  in  a  rich  and  fiertile  foti,  it 
bus.fp/ung  up  with  vigour :  aiid  although  negkd* 
ed«.9[Ad  fuftered  to  be  overrun  with  weeds;  al- 
though expofed  to  every  blaft  and  every  violence. 
It  ftiH.  bearjeth.ifp  under  all  thefe  inconveniences 
^nd  (hopts  1^  with  a  robuft  healtfainefs  md  wild 
luxuriance  of  growth.  Should  th»  phnt,  fo  found 
and!  vigorous,  be  now  cleared  from  thoie  weeds 
with  wiiichjt  has  been  enoumbeiedi  fhonld  the 
fbil  be  cultivated  with  Cafe,  anii  ar  ftrong  fence  be 
pimped  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or  the  wick, 
edihtfn  breaking  or  diftorting  its  branches )— who 
can  tell  with  what  additional  vigour  it  woukl  floo- 
ri(h,  or  What  atoaxiog  magnitude  and  perfedioa 
it  might  at  laft  attaus  ? 

Sect.  VII.  O/tAe  beauty  o/lamguace,  M  re- 
gard  to  coMfourwu,  ' 

The  beauties  of  language  may  be  divided  into 
three  claiTeyi  i.  Thole  which  rife  from  found : 
t.  Thofe  which  refped  fignificance:  3.  Thofe  de- 
rived from  a  refemblance  between  found  and  fig- 
nification. 

h  BEA>t7TiEfi  mfith  refpeSt  to  SovvD.  In  a  cor* 
hrj  view,  pne  would  imagme,  that  th«  agreeable- 
nefs  o^difagreearblenefs  of  a  word,  with  refpe&to 
found,  ihould  depend  upon  the  agrecablenefs  or 
difagreeablenefs  of  its  compooent  fyllables :  which 
is  true* in  part,  but  not  entirely;  for  we  muft  al- 
fb  take  under  confideration  the  effed  of  fylkibles 
in  fu<ice(fion.  1.  SyiUbles' in  immediate  fnccef&cn, 
pronounced  each  vvith  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
ume,  aperture  of  the  mouth,  produce  a  focceffioo, 
pf  weak  and  feeUe  founds ;  wttndTs  the  French 
woi^  Jit'Ut  potAetiqut :  on  the  other  band,  a 
fyttable  of  the  greateft  aperture  fucceeding  one  of 
the  fm^lleft,  or  the  contrary,  makes  a  fuccefhon, 
which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  difagtveahlenefs, 
is  diftinguifhed  by  a  proper  name,  vis.  ^ttu. 
The  moft  agre^bfae  fucceffioU  iS|  where  the  cavity 
is  increafed  and  diminifhed  altemately,  within 
moderate  limits  t  examples,  ^&tfrjiMi«0w/Mi^(«r/r» 
fuJSiianimotfSk  «•  Words  confifting  wholly  of  fyU 
laUes  pronounced  flow,  or  of  iyihiblet  pronounced 
.^uick,'  co^naottlT  called  iomg  and  Jkcrt  J^UaUtM 
have  little  %ielody  in  them ;  witneis  the  words 
petkiwef\^  frmfenti  ^iiiw/j  :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  incemtixture  of  long  and  ibort  fyllabtos  is  re- 
markiblrsg^^able ;  for  example,  Jegti^h  nfewtf 
wofUiirjilif*ditttiKlgt  rapidity  f  indifthdem^  imfftth 
•Jitjf  ;  thc'canfe  of  which  will  be  tbood  explained 
vtL  rotaTKY,  t^art  M. 

As  ^he  arrangement  of  werds  in  fuccefBott,  fo 
as  to  aflford  the  greateft  pleafure  to  the  ear,  de- 
pends  on  principles  remote  from  common  view, 
it  will  be  necciTary  to  prepiife  lome  general  olv 
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fervattons  iiponlthe  appearance  that  objetfts  make* 
when  p!acea  in  an  increafing  or  decreafing  fertes  y 
which  appearance  wHl  vary  according  to  the  pre- 
valence orrefemblance  or  of  contraft.  Where  the 
objeds  vary  by  (rnall  differencesy  fo  at  to  hare 
a  mutual  refemblance,  we  in  afcending  conceive 
the  fecpnd  objfft  of  no  greater  fize  than  the  firft, 
the  third  of  no  greater  fize  than  the  fecond*  and 
fo  on  of  the  reft :  wliich  diminilbeth  in  appear- 
ance the  fize  of  every  objeft  except  the  firft:  but 
when  beginning  at  the  greateft  obfed,  we  pro- 
ceed gradnalty  to  the  leaft,  reiembtance  makes 
us  imagine  the  fecond  as  great  as  the  firft,  and 
the  third  as  great  as  the  fecond ;  which  in  ap- 
pearance magnifies  every  obJeA  except  the  firft. 
On  the  other  band,  in  a  feries  varying  by  large 
differences,  where  contraft  prevails,  the  effects 
are  diredlly  oppofite :  a  great  objed  fucceeding  a 
fmall  one  of  the  fame  kind  appears  greater  than 
vfual ;  and  a  little  objedt  fucceeding  one  that  is 
great  appears  lefs  than  ufuat.  See  Resem- 
blance. Hence  a  remarkable  pleafure  in  view- 
ing  a  feries  afcending  by  large  differences ;  direct- 
ly oppofite  to  what  we  feel  when  the  differences 
are  fmall.  The  leaft  objeft  of  a  feries  afcending 
by  large  differences  has  the  fame  efTedt  qpon  the 
mind  as  if  it  ftood  finele,  without  making  a  part 
of  the  leries :  bnt  the  fecond  obje^,  by  means  cf 
cootraft,  appears  greater  than  when  viewed  fingly 
and  apart ;  and  the  eflfedt  is  perceived  in  afcend- 
ing progrefBvely,  till  we  arrive  at  the  laft  obje^. 
The  oppofite  effeft  is  produced  in  defcending ; 
for  in  this  diredion,  every  objed,  except  the 
firft,  appears  lefs  than  when  viewed  feparately 
and  independent  of  the  feries.  We  may  then 
aifume  as  a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other  fubjeds. 
That  a  ftrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak,  makes 
a  double  impreffion  on  the  mind ;  and  that  a  weak 
impulfe  fucceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce  any  im- 
preffion. 

After  eftablifhing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no 
lofs  about  its  application  to  our  fubjedt.  The 
following  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes :  **  In 
verbis  obferrandum^eft,  ne  a  majoribusad  mino- 
ra defcendat  oratio ;  melius  enim  dicitur,  Fir  rfi 
optimujf  quam,  Fir  optimtu  ejl*^  This  rule  is  at- 
fo  applicable  to  entire  members  of  a  period, 
which,  according  to  our  author's  exprefiion, 
ought  not,  more  than  fingle  words,  to  proceed 
from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from  the  lefs  to 
the  greater.  In  arranging  the  members'  of  a  p&< 
riod,  no  writer  equals  Cicero :  The  following  ex- 
ample is  beautiftil,  and  many  others  might  be 
given  : 

Eripife  nes  ex  miferits, 

Eripiie  nos  ex  faucibus  eorum* 

Quoitim  crudelhas  noftro  fanguine  non  poteft 
ezpleri.  De  oratore,  I  I.  $  5a. 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  in- 
creafing  in  length,  may,  fo  far  as  ilioncerns  th^e 
pleafure  of  found,  be  denominated  a  climax  in 
found.  ,  .       .  J 

With  rcfped  to  (he  m\ific  or  peripds  as  umted 
in  a  difcourfe,  tMd  dtpends  chieftt  on  Va^fety. 
Hence  a  rule  for  arranging  the  members  of  diffe- 
rent periods  v^ilh  relation  to  each  tHbier,  That  to 
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avoid  ft  tediotis  uniformity  of  found  and  cadence^ 
the  arrangement,  the  cadence,  and  the  length  of 
the  menibersy  ought  to  be  diverfiffied  as  much  at 
poflfible :  and  if  the  members  of  different  periods 
be  fufficiently  diverfified,  the  periods  tbemfelvet 
will  be  eqttally  fo. 

II.  9'i6eBEAVTiBS  of'Lk^OVKGtiAintb  refpeS 
to  SIGNIFICATION,  may  not  impropeHy  be  diftin* 
guifhed  into  two  kinds :  x.  Thofe  that  arife  from 
a  right  choice  of  words  or  materials  fbr  conftrnd- 
kig  the  period ;  and,  2.  Thofe  that  arife  from  a  due 
arrangement  of  tbefe  words  or  materials. 

I.  Conmranicatton  of  thought  being  the  clA€t 
end  of  language,  perfpicuity  ought  never  to  b« 
facrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  Nothings 
therefor^ ,  in  language  otrght  more  to  be  ftudied» 
than  to  prevent  all  obfcurity  in  the  exprefiion  ; 
for  to  have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worfe 
than  to  have  a  meaning  that  is  not  underftood. 
We  (ball  give  a  few  examples  where  the  obfcuritj 
arifes  firom  a  wrong  choice  of  words. 

Li  vv,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle,  ^  Muitl- 
qne  in  ruina  majore  quam  fuga  oppreffi  obtrun- 
catiqae.*'  This  author  is  frequently  obfcure  by 
expreifing  but  part  of  his  thought,  leaving  ft  te 
be  completed  by  his  reader.  His  defcription  of 
the  fea-fight,  /.  a 8,  cap*  30,  is  extremely  perplexed. 

Qui  perfsepe  cava  teftudine  fievit  amorem, 

Non  elaboratum  adpedem,  Hor^ 

Ac  fpem  fh>nte  ferenat.  ^^g. 

1.  Tbt  language  ought  to  correfpond  to  the 
fubjed :  heroic  adions  or  fenttments  require  ele* 
vated  language ;  tender  fentiment^  dught  to  be 
exprefTec)  in  words  foft  and  flowing ;  and  plain 
language,  void  of  ornament,  is  adapteid  to  fu^eda 
grave  and  didadtc.  Language  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  drefs  of  thought ;  and  where  the  one 
is  not  fuited  to  the  other,  we  are  fenfible  of  in- 
congruity, in  the  f^me  manner  as  where  a  judge 
is  dreifed  like  a  fop,  or  a  peafant  like  a  man  of 
quality.  Where  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
wor48  refembles  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure;  but  where  the 
impreffions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words 
are  dilfimilar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced 
into  is  difagreeable.  This  concordance  between 
the  thought  and  the  words  has  been  obfenred  bjr 
every  critic,  and  is  fo  well  under  ftood  as  to  re- 
quire no  illuftration.  But  there  is  a  concordance 
of  a  peculiar  kind  that  has  fcarcefy  been  touched 
in  works  of  criticifm,  though  it  contributes  to 
neatnefs  of  Compofition. 

In  a  thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find 
fome  parts  intimately  united,  fome  flightly,  fome 
disjoined,  and.  fome  diredly  oppofed  to  each  other. 
To  find  thefe  conjundions  and  disjundions  imf- 
tated  in  the  exprefiion,  is  a  beauty  \  becaufe  fuel! 
imitation  makes  the  words  concordant  with  the 
fenfe.  This  dodrine  may  be  illuftrated  by  a  fa- 
miliar example :  When  we  have  occafipn  to  men* 
tion  the  intimate  connediofi  that  thc'^oul  hath 
with  the  body,  the  exprefliion  ought  to  be,  the 

til  and  My  ;  becaufe  the  article  tbe^  relative  to 
th,  makes  a  connedion  in  the  exprefiion,  re- 
fembling  in  fome  degree  the  conneaton  in  the 
thought :  but  when  the  foul  ia  diftinguifticd  from 
•  the 
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tbe  body,  tt  j(f  bettef  ta  iay,  tU  fiul  ami  tb§  hodf  ; 
bccauiis  the  di^undlioa  in  the  words  refembles  the 
disjuodion  in  the  thought.  '         " 

*^  Condituit  aprmcD ;  et  e^pedire  tela  aDimofquev 
eqiiaibusjuiri3«"  &c..  Xi«y,  /.  38,  ^  45..  Here 
th^  words  that  exprefs  ihe  coaneded  ideas  ar^ 
artificially^  conne^ed  by  fabjeding  th^m  both  to 
the  regimen  of  one  verb.  But  to  juftify  this  ar^ 
tificial  connection  among  thf  words,  the  ideas 
they  exprefs  ought  to  be  intimately  conneded ; 
for  other  wife  that  concordance  which  is  required 
between  the  fenfe  and  the  expreffion  will  be  iovr 
paired.  In  that  view,  the  following  paflage.  from 
Milton  is  exceptionable ;  where  words  that  Sig- 
nify ideas.very  little  connedted,  are^  hdwever*  for- 
ced into  ap  artificial  union : 
.    — The  fiend  look'd  up»  and  knew 

His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more»  but  fled 

Munn'ringy  and  with  him  fled  the  ihades  of 
nighL  .  Paradife  Lqfi^  B.  iv.  at  the  end. 
There  is  no  natural  connedvon  between  a  perfon's 
Hying  or  retiring,  and  the  fuccefiion  of  day-light 
10  darknefs ;  and  therefore,  to  conned  artificially 
the  terms  that  fignify  theie  things  cannot  have  a 
fweeteffed. 

Jwo  members  of  a  thought  connedted  by  their 
relation  to  the  fame  adion^  will  naturally  be  ex- 
preiTed  by  two  members  of  the  period  governed 
by  the  fame  verb ;  in  which  cafe  thefe  members^ 
to  improve  their  connections  ought  to  be  con- 
ftruded  yi  the  (ame  manner.  This  beauty  is  fo 
common  among  good  writers  as  to  have  been  lit- 
tle attended  to^  but  the  negled  of  it  is  remark- 
ably difagreeable :  B.  G.  *'  He  did  not  mention 
Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead.-'  Better 
thus :  **  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her  fa- 
ther's death." 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  connected  as  to  require 
but  a  copulative,  it  is^pleafant  to  find  a  connec- 
tion- in  the  words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were 
it  even  fo  flight  as  where  both  begin  with  the  fame 
letter.    Thus, 

**  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  dif- 
play  half  the  colour  that  appears  in  the  garments 
of  a  Britiih  lady,  when  (be  is  either  dreffed  for  a 
ball  or  a  birthday."    S^a^ 

**  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fleward  run  away  as  he 
did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  ftUl 
been  immerfed  in  fin  and  fea-coal."    U. 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  bofom  friend, 

One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate,  flialLboth  attend. 
Dryderij  TranJUttion  rfJEfieid. 

Next,  as  to  examples  of  disjunction  and  oppofi- 
tion  in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the 
expreffion ;  an  imitation  that  is  diflinguifbed  by 
the  name  of  antithefis.  Speaking  of  Coriolanus 
foliciting  the  people  to  be  made  conful : 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. 

"  Had  you  rather  Csfar  were  living,  and  die 
^11  flaves,  than  that  Czfar  were  dead,  to  live  all 
free  men  ?"  iidlut  dt/ar. 

He  hatb  cool'd  my  friends,  and  heated  mine 
^pemies.  Sbak^ 

An. artificial  connexion  among  the  words,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  beauty^  when  it  reprefents  any  pe- 
cuUar  conoedion  among  the  conftituent  p^rts  of 
the  thought  f  but  where  there  is  ha  fuch  connec- 
tioiii  it  is  a  pofitive deformity,  bec'aufeit  makes 


a  difcordance  between  the  thpughtand  expreffion* 
For  the  iame  leafon,  we  ought  alfb  to  avoid  eve- 
ry artificial  oppofition  t£  words  where  there  is 
none  in  the  thougjit.  This  laft,  termed,  ver^o/ 
aatiihf/ut  is  ftudied  by  low  wnters,  becauVe  of  a 
icertain  degree  of  livelin^fs.tn  iL  They  do  not 
confider  how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  com- 
pofition,  to  cheat  the  reader^  and  to  make  him 
expe^  a  contraift  in  the  thought,  which  upon  ex- 
amination is  not  found  there. 

A  fault  diredly  oppofite  to  thu  is  to  conjoio 
artificially  words  that  express  ideas  oppo&d  to 
each  other.  This  is  a  fault  too  grois  to  be  com- 
mon, yet  writers  are  guilty  of  it  in  (omt  dc;gree, 
when  they  conjoin  b^  a  copulative  things  tranf- 
aded  at  different  P^nods  of  times.  Hence  a  want 
of  neatnefs  in  the  following  expreffion :  **  The 
nobility  too,  whom  the  kin^  bad  no  m^na  of  re- 
taining by  fuitable  offices  and  preferments,  had 
been  feized  with  the  general  discontent,  and  un- 
warily threw  themfelves  into  the  icale  which  be- 
gan already  too  much  to  preponderate."  Hume. 
In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  is  more  elegant  to  ex- 
prefs the  pall  time  by  the  participle  paffive,  thus : 
**  The  nobility  t(XH  having  been  (eiied  with  the 
general  difconteht^  unwarily  threw  themfeWes*" 
&c.  or,  ^  The  nobility,  who  had  been  feized,  &c. 
unwarUy  threw  themlelves,"  &c; 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  af- 
firmative propofition  conne^ed  by  a  copulative : 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
.    Deadly  divorce  ftep  between  me  and  yoti.  ShaJ^. 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effe^ 
to  ccpne^  verbally  things  that  are  oppofite  to 
each  other  in  the  thought.  Example ;  Henry  IV. 
of  France  introducing  the  Marefchal  Biron  to  fome 
of  his  friends,  **  Here,  gentlemen  (fays  he)»  is  the 
Marefchal  Biron,  whom  I  freely  prdfent  both  to 
my  friends  and  enemies.*^ 

This  rule  of  ftudying  uniformity  between  the 
thought  and  expreffion  may  be  extended  to  the 
conftrudion  of  fentences  or  periods.  A  ientence 
or  period  ought  to  exprefs  one  entire  thought  or 
mental  propofition  %  and  different  thoughts  ougbt 
to  be  feparated  in  the  expreffion,  by  placing  them 
in  different  fentences  or  periods.  It  is  therefore 
offending  againft  neatnefs,  to  crowd  into  one  pe- 
riod entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than  one ; 
which  is  joining  in  language  things  that  are  fepa- 
rated in  reality.  Of  errors  againft  this  rule  take 
the  following  examples : 

Burnet,  in  the  HUlory  of  his  own  Times,  giving 
Lord  Sutherland'^  charader.  lays,  ^  His  own  no> 
tions  were  always  good ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
■gre'at  expenfe." 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeakingof  Strada :  **  I  fingle 
him  out  among  the  modems,  becaufe  he  had  the 
fooliffi  prefumption  to  cenfureTacitus,and  to  write 
hiftory  himfelf ;  and  your  lord fliip  will  forgive  this 
fhort  excnrfioq  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer." 

To  crowd  into  a  fingle  member  of  a  period  dif- 
ferent fubjeds,  is  ftiU  worfe  than  to  crowd  theoEi 
into  one  period: 

-: — T'Trojam  genitore  Adamafto 

.  Paupere  (manfifletque  utinam  foitnna}  profec- 
tus.  ^nm/,  iii.  614. 

From  conjun^ions  and  disjuodions  in  general, 
we  |>foceed  to  compari&nsi  which  make  one 
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fpecie*  of  tbeiDy  begisntfi^  witk  limiles.  Aiid 
here  alfo  the  intipiate  connexion  Itftat  words  have 
with  their  meaning  requlrea^  that  in  defcribie^ 
two  refembling  objeds,  a  reiemblance  in  the  twp 
members  of  the  period  Oflght  to  be  ftudied.  To 
begin  with  examples  of  refemblaoces  eXprefled  in 
words  that  have  H' refemblance.    . 

«*  Ihave  oblerved  of  latet  the  ftyle  of  fome 
great  mhiifters  venr  much  to,  exceed  that  of  any 
other  produaions.^'  Swift.  Here,  infteAd  of  ftudf • 
ing  the  refemblance  of  words  in  a  period  that  ex-  ^ 
prelfes  a  connparifon,  the  -Dean  goes  out  of  his 
road  to  avoid  it.  Inftead  K^t  pro^u^ioni^  which 
referable  no  miniilers  gi^at  or  .fmalJ,  the  proper 
word  is  vffiUri  or  autbdrs*^ 

*^  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imi- 
tation,  which  pafles  fo  currently  with  oih^rjud^ 
mentJt  muft  at  fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a 
little  with  your /0ri^."  Sbatftejb.,  Better  thus: 
**  I  cannot  but  fancyy  however,  that  this  imita- 
tion, which  pifles  fo  curreptly  with  cthfrs^  muft 
at  fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with 
your  hr^/kip** 

It  is  a  ftill  greater  deviation  &om  congrnity^  to 
aflfed  not  only  variety  in  the  words,  but  alfo  in 
the  conftruaion.  Hu MB  fpea^iog  of  Shakeipearei 
"  There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  ,we  over- 
rate the  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fjime  man* 
oer  as  bodies  appear  more  gigantic  on  account 
of  their  being  difproportioned  and  misfhapen." 
This  is  ftttdying  VJtfiety  in  a  period  where  the 
beauty  lies  in  uniformity.  Betterthus ;  *'  There 
may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  overrate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
overrate  the  greatnefs  of.  bodies  that  are  difpro- 
portioned and  misihapen.' 

Next,  of  comparifon  where  things  ar^  oppofed 
to  each  ot^er.  And  here  it  mUft  be  obvious, 
that  if  re^mblance  onght  to  be  ftudied  in  the 
words  which  exprefs  two  refembling  objeds,  there 
13  equal  reafon/for  ftudying  oppofition  in  the 
words  wliich  exprefs  contrafted  objea^  Exam- 
ples of  deviations  from  this  rul^  9 

**  A  friend  exaggerates  ^  man's,  virtues  i  an  ene- 
my inflames  his  crimes."  Sfeii.  Here  the  op- 
pofition in  the  thought  is  negteaed  in  the  words; 
which  at  firft  view  feem  to  import  that  the  friend 
and  enemy  are  employed  in  diflferent  matters, 
Ivithout  any  relation  to,  each  other,  whether  of 
refemblance  or  of  oppolition )  and  therefore  the 
the  contrafi  or  oppofition  will  be  better  maijced 
by  expreiBng  the  thought  as.  fallows  j  "  A  friend 
exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  bis  crinies." 

**  The  wife  man  ifi  happy  when  he  gains  his 
own  approbation ;  tht  fool  when  he  recommends 
himfeif  to  the  applaufe  of  tboie  about  him."  73. 
Better :  **  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains, 
his  own  approbation,  the  fool  when  he  gains  that 
of  others/^ 

We  proceed  to  i  rule  of  a  di^erent  kind.  Du- 
ring the  courie  of  a  period,  the  fcene  ought  to 
be  contiooed  without  variation;^  the  changing 
from  perfon  to  perfbn,  from  fubjea  to  fubiea* 
or  from  perfon  to  fubjea,  Within  the  bounds  or 
a  fingle  period,  diftrads  the  mind,  an^  affbrdf^  no 
time  for  a  folid  impreffion. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  Hiftory,  fpeaking  of  £u- 
meocs,  who  had  beeft  beat  to  the  grpuod  with  a 
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done,  lays,  <<  After  a  (hort  ^me  Jbe  <rafde  to  hinM 
felf ;  and  the  next  day  tbey  put  him  on  board  hid 
ibip,  nvhich  conveyed  him  firft  to  Corinth, ••od 
t))ence  to  the  iOand  of  iEgina."  .... 

The  fpHowing  period  is  unpleafanty  even  by  9 
very  ilig^t  deviation  from  the  rale :  ^  That  iprt 
of-lnftruaion  which  isacouired  by  inculcating  an 
important  moral  truth,"  we  This  expreffion.in* 
clvides  two  perfons,  one  acquiring,  and  one«in<« 
culcating ;  and  the  fcene  is  changed  without  neee£' 
fity.  To  avoid  this  blemiih,  the  thought  may  be 
exprelTed  thus:  <*  That  fort  of  inftruaion  whicK 
is  afforded  by  inculcating,"  &c. 

The  bad  effea  of  fuch  a  change  of  perfon  is  re« 
markable  in  the,  following  pafTage:  **  The  Bri'- 
tonjj  daily  harafTed  by  cruel  inroads  from  tbcf 
Fias,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their 
deface,  qvJ!)o  confequently  reduced  the  greatetb 
part  of  the  ifland  to  their  own  power,  drove  the; 
Britons  into  the  moft  remote  and  mountainoufl 
parts,  jind  tbe  refioftbe  country^  in  cuftoms,  religi- 
on, and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon«"  Swtfim, 
.^  The  following  paflhge  has  a  change  from  fub« 
jea  to  perlbn:  **  Thu  prq/liiuHon  qf  praifi!  k  not 
only  a  deceit  upon  the  grofs  of  mankind,  wh9 
take  their  notion  of  charaacrs  from  the  teamed  $ 
but  alio  the  better  fort  muft  by  this  means  lofe 
fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  defire  of  fame  which  ia 
the  incentive  to  generous  actions,  when  they  find 
it  propifcuouOy  beftowed  on  the  meritorious  and 
Undefervifiig."  Guardian,^  4* 

The  following  rule  relates  to  the  nit  of  copu^ 
lativestf  Longinps  obferves,  that  it  animates  a 
period  to  drop  the  copulatives ;  and  he  gives  the 
following  example,  from  Xenophon  \  **  Clofing: 
.their,  fliields  together,  they  were  puih'di'  they 
foughtf  they  flew*  they  were  flain."  The  rea- 
ipn  may  be  this:  A  continued  found,  if  not  loud« 
.tends  to  lay  us  afleep;  an  interrupted  found  rou^ 
fes  and  animates  by  its  repeated  impulfes :  Thus 
feet  composed  of  iyllables,  being  pronounced 
with  a  ienfible  interval  between  each,  make  mcM« 
lively  impreffions  than  can  be  made  by  a  continu* 
ed  founds  A  j>eriod  of  which  the  members  ar« 
conneaed  by  copulatives,  produceth  an  effea  v^ 
on  the  mind  approaching  to  that  of  a  continue^ 
(bund  %  and  therefore  the  fupprefling  copulatii^efl 
muit  animate  a  defcription.  I.t  produces  a  differ- 
ent effea,  akin  to  that  mentioned :  the  members 
of  a  period  conneaed  by  proper  copulatives,  glide 
ijnoothly  and  gently  along ;  and  are  a  proof  of 
fedafenefs  and  leifure  in  the  fpeaker:  on  the 
other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry. of  paffion,  negleaing 
copulatives  and  other  particles,  expreifes  the  prin* 
cipal  iftiage  only ;  and  for  that  reafon,  huiry  or 
quick  aaion  is  l^eft  exprefled  without  copula* 
lives  i 

Vcni,  vidi,  vici«    dt/ar*  ^ 

Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date,  tela,  icandite  ttiaros, 

Hoftis  adeft,  eja.  ^neid.\x,  $fi 

In  thie  yjew  Longinus  juftly  compares  copulatives 
in  2|i>eriod  to  ftrait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obftrnas 
the  freedom  of  motiom  It  follows  tlut  a  plura* 
lity  of  copulatives  in  the  fiime  period  ought  to  be 
avoided;  for,  if  the  laying  a  fide  copulatives  give 
force  and  livelmefs,,  a  redundancy  of  them  muft 
render  the  period  languid*  The  following  in« 
Aance  may  be  appealed  to,  though  ther&are  but 
I  i  2  i  two 
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two  cot>tilative8 :  •♦  Upon  looking  over  the  letters 
of  rty  femsile  correfpondenfs,  I  find  feveral  from 
women  comptaining  of  jealous  hafbands;  and  at 
the  fame  time  protefting  their  own  innocence,  and 
defifing  my  advice  upon  thi«  occafion."  SpeS. 

But  wheVe  the  wbrdis  are  intended  to  expreft 
the  toldnefs  of  the  fptfaker,  the  redundancy  of  co* 
pdlatives  is  a  beauty : 

-  *•  Dining  one  <tay  at  an  alderman'sln  th*  tfty, 
^eter  obferved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner 
«f  hra  brethren,  in  the  praifefi  of  his  f$rIoin  of  beef. 

•  Beef  (fatd  the  ftge  magiftrate)  is  the  king  of 
meat:  beef  comprehends  in  it  the.quinteflendeof 
partridge,  and  quail,  and  venifon,  and  pheafant, 
and  plum-pudding,  and  cuftard.T  Tafe  of  a  Ttdt^ 
i  4-  And  the  author  {hows  great  delicacy  of  tafte 
by  varying  the  expreffion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter, 
who  is  neprefeoted  as  more  animate :  "  Bread 
(ftys  he),  dear  brothers,  is  the  ftaff  of  life:  tn 
which  bread  is  contained,  inelufroet  the  qumtef. 
iencc  of  beef,  muttoV),  veal,  venifon,  partridge, 
plum*pudding9  and  ciiftard.** 

Copulatives  have  aHb  a  good  effeft,  where  the 
Intention  is  to  give  an  ixnpreffion  of  a  great  multi- 
tude conftfling  of  many  divifions  \e,g,*^  The  army 
was  compofed  of  Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Ly- 
cians,  and  Pamphylians,  and  Phrygians.''  The 
reafon  is,  that  a  leiAirely  ftirvey,  which/is  expreflT- 
ed  by  the '  copulatives,  makes  the  parts  appear 
Tfifiore  numerous  than  they  would  do'byahafty 
furvey :  in  the  latt^  cafe^  the  army  appears  In  one 
-group;  in  the  former^  we  take,  as  it  were,  an  accu.- 
Tat^  furvey  of  each  nation,  and  of  each  divifioni 

a.  To  pave  the  way  fbr  the  rules  of  arrang». 
ment,  it  will  be  here  neceflary'to  explain  .the  dif- 
ference between  a  natural  ftyle,  and  that  where 
tranfpoiition  or  inverflpn  prevails.  In  a  natural 
Ikyle,  relative  words  are,  by'jUxtapofttion,conne6b' 
«d  with  thofe  to  which  'they  relate,  going  before 
^or  after,  according  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
language.  Again,  a  circumAance  connected  by  a 
^epofition,follo\^6  naturally  the  word  with  which 

•  \f  ec^nndfted.  'Btot  this  arrangement  may  be 
'>Airiedj  \*1ien  a  different  ottfcr  is  more  beautiful : 
^  |(:ircumftafice  may  be  placed  before  the  won! 
with  which  it  is  conne^^d  by  a  prepofition;  and 
•iway  be  int£ije^ed  even  between  a  relative  word 
tind  that'to  which  it.refates.  When  fuch  liberties 
are  fVetruently  tafcen>  the*  ityie  becomes  inverted 
cr  tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  isa  capital  point 
in  the  t)refent  fubjea,  it  wHl  be  neceflPary  to  ex- 
^mine  it  Ino^e  narrowly,  and  to  trace  the  feveral 
Agrees  in-  which  an  inverted  ftyle  recedes  more 
»nd  tnoreirom  that  which  is  natural.  And  firft, 
lil  to  ^he  placing  ai  circtoifiance  before  the  woM 
with  which  it  is  conneAed,  this  is  the  eaQ^ft  of  aH 
inverfion,  even  ia  eafy  as  to  be  confiffcent  with  a 
ftyle  that  1s  properly  termed  natural :  witnefs  the 
ft>UoWing  examples. 

<«  In  thefncerity  of  my  heart,  I  profefs,**  ftc. 

•  •«  At  St-BfWe's  church  m  Pleetftrect,  Mr  WboU 
fton<wko  writ  againft  tfie  mh-acles  of  our  8avi6ur)i 
In  the  ntmeft  terrors  of  coiifcience,  made  a  pitb- 
kc  lecantaiiofv.'^ 

■  The  inteije^tin^^  acircumftance  betwe^J  a  Yiela- 
five  woi^ and  that,  to  wbich  i!  relites,  is  more 
prc^p^^teraied  invtc/foni  becaufe,  by  a  disjunc- 


tion of  words  Intimately  oonneded,  it  recedes  fiff. 
ther  from  a  natural  ftyte;  But  this  Itcence  has  de* 
grees;  for  the  disjun^ioo  H  more  violent  In  fome 
cafes  than  in  others.  •  '  » 
'  In  nature,  though  a  fubjed  cannot  exift  with. 
out  its  quaKtres,  nor  a  quality  without  a  fohjed; 
yet  in  our  conception  or  theic,  a  material  differ- 
ence may  be  i^markM.  We  cannot  conceive  a 
<|^yalHy  but  as  l>ek>nging  tofomefbbjed;  itmakei 
indeed  a  part  of  the  idea  which  is  formed  of  the 
fubjed.  But  the  oppolite  holds  not ;  for  thoa^h 
we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a  fubjed  ?oid  of 
all  qualities,  a  partitil  conception  may  be  formed 
of  it,  abfkraftfQg  fi-om  any  partieular  quality:  we 
can,  for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fme  Arabiaa 
liorfe  without  regard  to  hrs  colour,  or  of  a  white 
horfe  without  regard  to  his  fize.  Such  partiM 
conception  of  a  fubjedt  it  ftiU  more  eafy  wi^h  rt- 
fpe€t  to  adtfon  or  motion,-  wliicb  is  aa  occafionsl 
attribute  only,  and  has  not  the  fame  permanency 
with  colour  6r  figure :  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of 
motion  independ(K)t  of  a  body ;  but  tfaere  is  no* 
thing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an  idea  of  a  bodyal 
teft.  Hence  it  appears^  that  the  degree  of  inTer- 
fldn  depends  greatly  on  the  order  in  which  the  re- 
lated  words  ave  placed :  when  a  fobftantrve  oco). 
pies  the  firft  pface,  the  idea  it  fbggefts  muft  fub- 
itft  in  the  mind  at  leaft  for  a  moment*  independent 
of  the  refati^'e  words  afterwards  Sntroduced;  and 
that  moment  may  withotirdiflSctilty  be  prolonged 
by  interje^ng  a  ctrcunMftauce  between  the  fnb- 
ftantive  and  its  connections.  This  liberty,  there^ 
fore,  however  frequent,  vAW  fcarce  alone  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  denominate' a- ft  ylefwrr/et/*  The  rate 
is  very  different,  where  the  word  that  occnpref 
the  firft  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  adion  ;  for, 
as  thefe  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  fabjed, 
-they  cannot,  without  greater  violence  be  feparated 
from  the  fubjeft  that  follows;  and  ftyr  that  reafcn, 
every  fuch  feparation,  by  means  jof  an  interje^cd 
circumftance,  belongs  to  an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  illuftrate  this  doMne,  examples  are  ncce^ 
fary.  In  the  following,  the  word  firft  iotrodaa^ 
doeslnot  imply  a  relation : 

• — . —Nor  Eve  toi  Iterate 

Her  former  trefpais  feared, 

• Hunger  and  thirft  at  once. 

Powerful  perfuaders,  quickened  at  the  fccnt 
Of  that  aHuring  fruit,  urgM  me  fo  keen. 
Where  ^he  won!  firft  iT>troduced  imports  a  re- 
la'tion,  th«?dtsjundlion  wfll  be  found  more  violent: 
———Upon  the  firm.  opacoiM  globe 
Of  this  round  WotW,  whofe  firil  convex  divides 
The  luminous  fnfirtior  orbs  inclosM 
From  chabs  and  th'  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 
-    Satan  alighted  walks. 

■  ■    Wherein  remain'd. 
For  what  could  elfef  to  our  aknf^hty  foe 
Clear  victory,  to  our  part  lofs  and  rout. 
Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it 
confined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas  r  By  inver- 
fion a  thoufknd  beauties  may  be  compafied,  which 
muft  l>e  relinquiihed  in  a  tiatunU  arrangement 

RuLBS.  In  th*  arrangement  of  a  period,  as 
well  as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  rule  above 
laid  down,  that^perfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facri- 
ficed  to  any  other  beauty,  holds  equally  in  botb. 
Axbbiguttxes  occadoned  by  a  wron^  arrangeaienr 
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are  of  twolorta :  one  vriiere  tbe  arrangement  leads 
to  a  wio(^  fenf<;»  and  obe  where  the  fenfe  is  lefs 
iloubtfaL  Exaoiples  of  ,v^ord8  put  in  a  wrong 
place: 

**  How  much  ihe  Imi^tnation  of  fpch  f  pref(^nce 
inuft  exalt  a  gentus>  ^e  may  obierve  m^^Jj  fi^pm 
the  influence  which  Jin  prdiAary  preifnc^  has  •over 
znea."  Sbttfit^.  This  aoalnfen^nt  leads,  lo  a 
wrong  fenfe:  the  adyei^|jii!rr/y fcefas,  bjrits  pofi- 
tiosu  to  aQed  the  preceding  Word}  wbeceas  it  is  in« 
tended  to  affect  the  following  words,  at^  ojrdinar^ 
prrfen.ce}  an^  therefore  the  anrangement^  pught  tp 
be  thus :  ^  How  much  tKe  rni^mat^oo  -ot  fuch  a 
prefence  mull  ^xalt  a  gei^iusj^  we  may  oblige  from 
the  influence  which  an  ordinary  prefenbe  merely, 
has  over  men/*  [Or  blptter],—"  ii^ich  even  a!q  or- 
dinary ^refence  Ea!s  oyer  mqi-" 

^  Sixttis  IV.  wasy  if  I  mifta^e  not,  a  great  caI* 
le^or  of  books  at  leait^'  Buying,  Tbe  expreCGop 
here  leads  evidently  toa  wrong. fenfe;  the  adv.er.b» 
at  leafiy  ought  not  to  be  conoeded  with  tbe.fub- 
(ianti ve  Iwf^  bifit  with  tolUSor,,  thus :  .  ^ 

*'  Sixtus  the  IV.  was  a  great  oolledor,  at  4«ft 

of  books/*  ;; 

Tbe  fcdlswiDg  art^<;xainples  o^  a  wrong  arrang«- 
ment  *jt^mbcr»;  "..J  |ia,vp  confined  myfelf  to 
thole  m^iiods  for  the  a'dTanc^raentof  piQt^t  wh^ 
arc  in  the  power-of  a^princ^  limited*  like  ours,. by 
a  ftri^  ei^ution  of  th<>  lawi."  Swift.  T*»e  ftruc 
ture  of  .thfs  pi%ibd  l^ad^  40  a  meaning,  which  is 
not  the ^tJboT\  viz.;pq^^r  jin>fud,bya ftria.ex« 
ccuUop  pt  tjie  laws.  J^^^i  ^rong'teDfe  is.remove€l 
by  the  MoWKng.anrai>g9Kic^t :  *•' I  bave,  confined 
wyfelf  to  ^hofe  methq^^^fp?.  X\i^  jjtdvancement  of 
piety,  which,  by  a  ftrid  if wjjtiofl^^of  the  laws,«re 
in  the  powei:  of  f  prince  JrW^^4  jikf.ours/'     "  • 

•'  A  gieat  ftonc  that  I;b*pRcn^  tp  find  Awjsl 
long  fearcb  by  the  fe^-Oioje,,  |c;r«f4,^Be  for  ao  an- 
chor." S%u$fi,  X)oe  wwW.  think  ;that  the  feaidi 
\va&xon6Qeckto,|hefea-9i.ore}  but  as  themeanjpig 
is,  that  Ibagreat^lonfJM^a found  by  the  (ea-fl^o^f, 
the  period  w^ht^td  be*  arranged  thmi :  <*  A  great 
ftone  that,  after ta  long  iearchf  I  happened  to  find 
by  tbe  iea^iborevieirved  nne  ^for-  an  anchor." .      . , 

Next,  or -a-vrbmh^vi^gf ncf  t.^here  the  fenie 
is  left  doubtful^  oeginniqg^  with  examples  of  a 
wrong  arru|g{^.nt  of  words  in  a^  member. 

«*  Thefeforinsof  conver{i[^lon^^Vj^^r«rj  multi- 
plied and^  grew  ^roublefonie/*  $feQ,  Here  it  is 
left  <lg4f)tfj^]  wMiier  thf  niodifijqation  ly  degrees 
rciatesto  the  preceding  member  or  to  what  fol- 
lows: i;t,  (ho«id  be,  ^  Thefe  .forms  of  converia- 
tion  mvHiplied' by  dwm/' 

''.TMf^cfiopire  of  Qletvilcu  is  ^n  ilQand  fituate$l 
tp.tji^f^.'^E*  ^de.Df  LilHp^t*  fropi  whence  it  ifi 
parted  Wiyby  aj;hannel  of  9po  yards  wide."  Swift, 

The^ao^biguitygiay  be  removed  tijus: 

**  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  8co 
yards  wi(le  onlv."  *   . 

In  ttie/oUowiag  examples  the  fenfe  is  left  doubt- 
ful, by  a^wrong  arrangement  of  meimbers. 

Speabng  of  the  fuperftitious  practice  of  locking 
up  the  rpooa  wttere  a  perfoa  of  diftindtion  dies : 
**  The  knigfity  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo 
fmall  a  <^qmpafi^  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  fluit  out 
of  his  own  houfe,  t^on  tbe  death  cfins  mother^  or- 
dered all  the  ^lartroents  to  be  flung  open,  and  ex- 
orcifed  by  bis  chaplain^"   Sfca.    9ettpr  t^us; 
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.«  The  knight,.  feeiflft^ifr^HbiUtioii  radiiced  to  fo 
(mall  a  compafs,  ana  oioafplf  in  a  manner  fiiut  out 
of  his  own  houfe*  ordered,  upoQ  the  death  of  his 
mother,  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open.''^ 
Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfatton : 

^*  As  it  is  impoflible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of 
converfatioQ  to  la(l  long  among  a  people  that 
make  any  profefiion  of  rcligiont  or  ihow  of  mo- 
defty,  if  the  (ouatry  gentlemen  get  into  'itf  they  will 

,cerUinJy  be  left  in.  tbe  lurch."  /^.  Tbe  ambiguity 
vanishes  in  the  following  arrangement  :r^ ^ 

.''the  countty  gentlemen.  If  they  get  into  it,  wiU 

^certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch."  •    ■ 

from  thefe  examples,  tbe  following  rufe  arifeg: 

'That  a  circu^nftance  ought  nev<rr  to  be  placed  be- 
tween two  capital  members  of. a  period;  for  by 
fuch  fltuation  it  muft  always  be  doubtful,  fo  f4r 
as.  we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which  .of 
the  two  members  it  belongs :  where  it  is  interje^- 

1^4,  as  it  ought  tp  be,  between  parts  of  the  mem- 

.,ber  to  which  it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed, 

,afKl  .the  capital  memoes  are  kept  dlftinA,  whiqh 
is  a  great  jb^auty  incompodtion.  In  general,  to 
preierve  members  dlftindk  that  fignify  things  dif- 
tinguiihed  in  the  thought,  the  beft  method  i8,^o 

.  place  firll^^  the  consequent  member,  fome  word 
that  cannot  conned  with  what  precedes  it^  If  ft 
be  thought,  that  the  obje^ions  here  are  too  fcry- 
pulous,  and  that  the  dciedl  of  perlpicuity  is  eaGJy 
fuppUed  hf  accurate  pun^uatiou ;  the.  anfwer  ib, 

,  Tb^^  punCtuatioxr  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but 
will  pever  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  it 
perceived  when  the  fehfe  con'^s  out  clearly  and 

^dittin^tly   by  im^aos.  of  a   happy  arrangement. 

'Suth  influence  has  t;iiis,beauty,  that,,  by  4  natural 
traodtion  of  pek:ception,   it  is  communicated  ^o 

1  tlie  yery  found  of  the  words,. fo  as  apparently  to 

improve  the  muflcof  the^  period.    A. period,  fo 

"arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  fenfe  clear,  fcenjs 
always  more  rouGcal  than,  where  the  fei;tfe  is  lett 
any' way  doubtful. 

.  Words,  exprefliftg  things  cOnneded  in  the 
thought,  oisght  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as 

'|>ofii{fle.  This  lule  is.  derived  immediately  frotn 
hMman  nature,  prone  in  every  in  (lance  to  place 
together  things  in  any  inanner  conne(5ied.  Where 
thing/i  are  arranged  according  to  their  connec- 
tions,, .we  have  a  fenfe  of  order,  otherwife'  we 
have  a  fenfe  of  .diforder,  as  of  things  placed  by 
chance:  and  we  naturally. place  words  in  the^fame 
order  iq  which  we  would  place  the  things  they 
fignify.  The  bad  eifed  of^a  violent  feparation  of 
words  or  members,  thus  intimately  connedl;ed,  will 

/appear  fro|n  the  following  examples : 

',  "For  the  Engjifli  are  naturally  fanciful,  and 
yef  y:  often  difpofod»  by  that  gloominefs  and  me- 
lancholy of  temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  na* 
tiou,  to  many  wild  notions  and  vifions,  to  which 
others  arc  not  fo  liable."  SpeB,  Here  the  verb  or 
ati^rtion  is,  by  a  pretty  long  circumftance,  vio* 
leolly  fepara^ed  from  the  fubjed  to  which  it  re- 
fers ;  this  makes  a  harfh  arrangement;  the  lefs  ex- 
cufable  that  the  fault  is  eafily  prevented  by  placing 
the^ircumftance  before  the  verb,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner:  ^  For  the  Englifli  are  naturally  fan- 
ciful,  and  by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  are  often 
(lifpofipd  ^0  oumy  wild  notions,"  &c.  Numberlefa 
I  i  ii  «  in&apc^ 
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inftancerof  thid^bl^biifh  in  compofitioD  t^zfhfi 
found  in  th^  wbrks  of  Botingbroke. 

A  pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a  perfon 
or  thing  a  fecond  time,  oygfat  to  be  placed  'as  oeav 
as  pofiible  to  the  name  or  that  perfon  or  thing. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule;  and  with 
the  reafon  there  giren,  jinothef  occurs,  vii.  That 
^  If  other  ideas  intervene,  it  is  difficult  to  recal  the 
perfon  or  thing  ]by  reference. 

"  There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in 
2)uman  figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  <vho^e 
•^hole  fubfiftence,"  .&c..  Swift.  Better  thus: 
**  There  being,  throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round 
mrllion  of  creatures  in  human  frgure,  whofe  if^hqle 
fiibfiftence,"  &c. 

The  following  rate  depends  on  the  comro^fnica- 
tion  of  emotions  to  related  objects  5  a  pririciple 
Sn  human  nature  that  hath  an  extenfive  operation: 
and  we  find  this  operation,  even  where  the  objedts 
are  not  otberwife  related  than  by  juxtapofitipn  of 
the  \vard8  that  exprefs  them.  Hence,  to  elevate 
or  d'l^r'^fs  an  objed,  one  method  is,  'to join  it  m 
"th^  •::xpreflion  with  anrPt'her  that'  is  naturally  high 
or  low :  witnefs  the  following  fpeecb  oJ  Eumenee 
to  the  Roman  ienate: 

**  Cauiam  veniendi  (ibi  Romam  fuiife,  prater 
cupiditatem  vifendi  il^ps  bpminefque^  quorurti'bene- 
£cip  in  ea  fortuna  eiTet,  fupra  quam  ne'  optare  qui- 
dem  auder^,  etiam  ut  coram  moiieret'fenatum  'lit 
Perfei  cortiitus  obviam  hrei."  i/ty.  To  jbiVi'  the 
Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  if^me  enunciation,' ts 
an  {irtful  ftroke  of  flattery,  be'caufe  it  t^citfy  put§ 
Ihem  on  a  level.  *  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  <]egradihg  or  v\\x(j\nz 
an  objedt,  is  done  fuccefsfully  by  ranking  it  with 
'  one  that  fs  really  low:  "  I  hope  to  have  this' en- 
tertainment in  readineft  for  the  next  winter*;  and 
'  idoubt  rot  but  it  will  pleafe^more  than  the  opera 
'  or  puppet-fhow."  ,5jwft^.  .'  .      •'    • 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  ft^l!. 

Men,  monkeys,  lap-dpgs,  parrots,  periJh  ill. ' 
■'''■•.       Rapeoftkei.os'k. 

•*  But  on  condition  it  might  pafs  into  a  Jaw,  'l 
vould  gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  air  ii^es, 
Subaltern  and  field  cnflfrcers,  young  helrs,*^  d.Vncmi- 
^nafters,  pick-poi^kets,  and  players.""5'u///>.  - 

Here,  by  the  by,  we  cannot  help  reiftarkin^, 
that  Swift,*  in  this  qudtatfbii,  ufes  tne  Word  both 
very  improperly,  by  applying  what,  in  ftritt  pro- 
priety of  language,  is  ufed  bniy  cf /<a?o  perfon s  or 
things,  to  no  fewer  than ^^;f.*.  '      ' 

Circumftances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  ftones 
in  a  building,  employed  U>  fill  up  vacuities  dmotig 
thofe  of  a  larger  ii?e.  In  the  arrangement  of  a 
period,  fuch  under  parts  crowded  together  make 
d  poor  figure ;  and  never  are  graceful  but  whep 
inierfperl'ed  among  the  capital  parts. 

**  It  is  likewife  prged,  that  there  are,  by  com- 
putation,  in  this  kingdom,  above  ip,oop  parfoiis, 
whofe  revenues,  added  16  thbife  of  my  lords  thp 
biihops,  woiiUi  fuffice  to  maintain,"  &c.  $<wtft. 
Here  two  circumftances  viz-  by  computatitmt  and 
in  thij  kingdom^  are  Ciowded  together  unneceifa- 
lily.  They  make  a  better  appearance  feparated 
in  the  following  manner:  "  It  is  lijtewife  urged, 
that  in  this  kingdom  there  are  by  computation 
ftbovc  io,coo  parfons,"  &c. 
If  there  be  room  for  a  choi^ei  the  (booer  a  cir* 
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'camitance  i«  introduced,'  iHt^t  belter  $b^caufe  cir- 
cumftance^  are  proper  for  that  coolpcft  of  tried 
with  which  we  begin  a*^}eriod  aa  welt  as  a  volume: 
in  the  orogrefs,  the  mind  warm^^  and  has  a  great- 
er reTim  for  rnattefs  of  importance.  When  a  ds^ 
cumftapce  is  placed  af  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  i)ear  the  begmning,  t)ie  tfapfition  from  i£ 
tp  the  prjntipal  fubJeA .  is  agreeable :  it  is  like 
afcending^  or  going  upward.  Oti  thp  other  haad, 
to  place  it  htib  in  the  period  has  a  bad  efieA ;  for 
aftet'beihg  engaged  in  the  princtpat  fubjeA,  one 
'is.With  relu6tanc^  brotight  down  to  |ffve  atteotioe 
'toi  a^cirhimftance.  For  this  realon  the  fbllowicg 
'period  is  exceptionable  in  pqint  of  imrangement : 
^<^  I  have  conGdered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of 
attnitioD,  the  itibjed  upon  which  you  coRiniaDd 
rne  to  communicate  fny  thoughts  tp  yOu  ^  Boiixg, 
Which,  with'  a  flight  altefation,  may  be  improved 
t'hus ;  "  I  have  formerly,  wtth«a  good  deal  of  atten- 
•tion,  confidered  the'fubje^,^''&c.  '•  ' 
-^••In  arranging  a  peri^,  it  i$  of  importahce  to  dc- 
jerpriine  in  what  p^tt  of  it  a  Wbrd  makes  the  great- 
eft -fiifbre,  whether  at  the  be'giitning,  daring  the 
courfe,  or  at  the  clofe.  The  breaking  filence  rou^ 
•the  attentioA,"  and  'prejp'ares  tot  a  deep  impreflion 
at  the  beginning:  the  begmmng,  fiotvever,  muft 
yield' loathe  ijlofe-;  which -beiBg  fncceeded  by  a 
phu^,  affords  time,f(>r  a.  wpM  tb  oiaktf  its  derpeft 
ImprHfion.  Hence  the  foi|oWipg  riile,  That  to 
give  the  utmofl;  force  to  a  ptAo6^  it  ought,  if 
pofliblei^tob^clofed  with  that  ivord'which  makes 
'tht*  grieateft  pi^re;  The  opportunity  of  a  pauli! 
ifaould  not  be  thrown  away  upoo  acceflbries,  but 
referved for'Ihe  prin6ipai cfbjedithat  it  may  make 
a'fc^i  impreffion; 'Which  is  an  additional  reafcs 
agajnft  cloflng  a  p^ibd  without  a^  circumftacce. 
There  afre,  however;  periods  that  admit  fiot  fuch  a 
'  ftfufture  i  aiid'  in  'that  cafe  the  dapital  word  ought, 
if  pofiible,  to ix?  pTaGcd  in  i^Obt,  which  next  to  tfate 
tibfe  is* the  moft  advantageous  fornl^aking  an  im- 
•  Iw?fl(ion.*  Hence,  ift  dir^dttng  our  difcourfe  to  a 
^maa  of  figi^re,  'Uie  oughlrto  bt%ht  with  his  name; 
•lind  one  will  be  fenfible  6f  a  degradation  when  tht^ 
rule  is  negle^ed,  a«  it  frequently  iff  for  the  lake  of 
\erfe.  'We  giVe  the  foUowiiig  tramples  r 
'  Integer  tit sejfcelerifqueputus, 

Non  pget  Mauri' jaculfs,  lie^ue  areitf 
-    Nee  venenatis  gi'avida  fagittis/ 

•   Fufce,  pharetra'.  *      Hor.  Carm.  A  :f9'oifr  12. 

Je  ctains  Diev,  cbe^  Abnipr,  ct  n'ai  point  d'aatre 
craihfe.      >     ^  «  it' 

In  thefe  examples,  fhe'na'me  of  the  perfon  ad- 
drefl*ed  to,  niakes  4  meah' figure,  being  like  a  cir- 
eurhftanee  Hipt  into  ^ corner.  That  this  cricicifm 
is  well  founded,  we  neefd  no  other  proof  than  A<f- 
difon's  tranflation  of  the  laft  example: 
^  OAbner  1  f  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  bat 

«       him.   ■  (?««zr^Mi4  n^  ix;*! 

O  fath^,  what  intends  thy  hand,  (he  cry'd, 
■  *  Againft  thy  only  foh  ?  What  fury,  Q  ibo, 

PolltfTes  thee  to  bend  that  qiortal  dart 
'  Againft  thy  father's  head?  /Vir. Lc/f.  it.  7s y^ 
Every  one  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  in- 
vocation at  the  beginningy  which  is  not  attained 
by  that  in  the  middle.  It  is  not  meant,  however, 
to  cenfure  this  pafl'age:  on  the  contrary,  it  ajv 
peas  beautiful,  by  diftinguiihing  the  lef'ped  due 
to  a  father  from  that  wbidi  is  due  to  a  iba« 

The 
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The  fiibftaoee  of  wh^  itf  4^ir  ftbove,  upon  the 
niethod  of  ^ah^ing  #or(ts'4n  a  period,  fo  as- to 
inate*thedee(peft  iropi'eflioh  wfth-refpedt  to  found 
as  well  as'figni6cation,ja  comprehended  in  thefolr 
lowif\g  rule :  That  order  pf  words  in  a  period  wiU 
always  be- the  moft  agreeible,  where,  without  ob- 
icaring  the  fenft^t  ttie  moift  hnportaot  iin^|ei9,  the 
ISO  ft  fonotx>tt8'  ^6Td$9  and  the  loiigeH  riiembersy 
bring  up  the  rear.    '    '  -     ^  ' 

Hitbeito  iof  arranging  fingte  vtorda,  6ngfe  mem<- 
ber;  and  :fltigle  circumftancea.'  Bnt  the-  enunorc* 
ration  of  oiany  partfculars  in'fhefisme  period  i| 
often  ncceflary :  and  the  queftion  is.  In  what  or-' 
'der  tbey  Ihould  bfe  placed?  And,^rft;  wjth  rei 
Tpe^k  to  the  enumerating  particular*  6f  eqtfat  rank : 
As  there  19  no'caufe  for  preferring  any  'one  before 
the  reft,  his'  indifFerent  to  the  mind  in  what  or- 
der tliey  be  viewed;  therefore'  it  is  indifferent  in 
what  order  they  \yb  nam^dl  idly,  If  a  nomber 
of  objects  of  the  fame  iihd,  differing  only  in  fiz^ 
are  to  be  ranged  along  a  ftraight  line,  the  mbft 
^igreeabte  brdier  to  the  eye  is  that  of  an  fncreafing 
ieries :  in  furveying  a  number  of  fuch  olijeds,  bc- 
•ginning  at  the  lead,  atkl '  proceeding  to  greafter 
4nd  greater^  the  mind  fwells  gradaally  with  the 
fucceffive  o^^Ss,  and  in  Its  pt'dgrefs  Has  a  yery 
lenfible  ^leafure.  Trccifety  for. the  feime  reafofi^ 
Words  eiprefflv^  of  ftich  obj^s  ought  to  be 
placed  hi  the  Ikme  brder;  The  beauty  of  this 
'figure,  which  inajr  b*  tentned  d  climax  in-fenfe^ 
has  efcap^  Ldrd^Sdlingbnike' in 'the  firft' mem- 
ber Of  the  .fdUdWTng'  |5eh'odt  •*«  Let  biit  one, 
great,  brav^,  dilitftc're^edy  a<^tivemah  arifc,.and 
he  will  be>eceii*d;  f611owed,taiYd  almofl  adfared.''* 
The  fallowing' arriftgemertt'  has  a  irtUch •  better 
cfFed  :  "  Let 'but  on^  br^e,  great,  adlive,  .difirf- 
terefted  man  arife,**  &c.  Whether  the  fawierule 
OQght  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  menjaf  dif- 
ferent ranks^Te^fl&s'ddubtAil?  on  th^qnehand,  a 
number  of  perfons,  prefented  to  thlb^j^'rnK>rm  df 
^  increafitig  feries^  fflP  (indoiaFb^y  t)i« 'jAolt 
agreeable  order ;  on  the^  other  hand>  ill  etety  lift 
of  names^  we  (et  the|ik:ribh  6f  Ihb  greattft-dtgni- 
tj  at  the  iop»  ftnd  defcend  grAduaDj^^  th/dtigh  his 
inferiors.  •  Where  tbe'pu]:|k>fei»  to  honoiifthe 
pcrfoQs  nam^-  according  tb  their  rank,  the  letter 
ought  to  b(f  followed  r  biK^very  oite  who-re^d^s 
bimfelf  only,  dr  his  reader,  will  choofe  the  former 
order,  ^dly,  As  the  fe»fe  of  owJer^ttireflsfh^  Vjfe 
to  deTcend  from  the  prifncipal  to  4tli^greflft^fti  ^HsM" 
fory,'  and  from  the  whole  to  its  ereateft=)^rt,  and 
in  tbfc  faMie  oirdeir  fbrongh'flir  ttiS'pafC^  jm'adcef- 
forics,  till  wt'arHvff  ««:  thf  miliiitWft'*, 'th^'Jfamt 
order  ought  to  be  ft)tttfwed*  k  tlte  eftfiiheYfttldn  df 
fucb  particuhitv. '        '•:       .  •-  ■'  r- .  \  :i       .it    » 

When  force  and  livelfhtfs  of  expr^SK^'  ire  re- 
quiQte,  the  rule'  is,*  to  fufpend  thi^  fhoiigfif  as  long 
as  poflible, "suid  to^  bring  it'out  fuf!  and  Entire  at 
the  clofe :  i^liich  cannot  be  done  feitt'tf  interting 
the  natural' arrangement.  Ay  intr^ucing  a  word 
br  member  before  its  time,  curiotity  is  raifed 
about  what  is  td' follow;  and^  isTHgi^eable  to 
have  our  cilridfity  gratified  at  the^lofi^  6f  the  pe- 
riod :  the  pltafure  we  feel  r^femble^that  of  feeing 
a  ftroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  thtf  whole  cdlle^- 
ed  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
a  period  it  fo  conllru^ed  as  to  admit  more  tila(> 
one  complete  clo%  in  the  fenfei  tbr  curiofity  of 
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the  reader  is  esbauQ^d  at  tlie  Rrft  clofe,  and  whatr 
follows  appears  languid  or  fuf>er{]uou$:  his  dif- 
app6intment  contributes  alfo  to  that  appearance^ 
when  be  fiiids,' contrary  to' exp^dtat ton,  that  th^ 
period  is  riot  yet  fintllwd.  'eicW»f  *artd  after  him 
QuintiH'an,  recommend  thfe  Verb  to  fl^'e  laft  place. 
This  evidently  tends  to  fufpenid  the  'fenfe  till  thef 
dole  of  the  period ;  for,  without  fhe' verb,  thefenfti^ 
cannot  be  complete  :'ahd  ^frhen  theverB  happen^ 
'  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  it  frequently  is,  it 
Ought  at  any  rate  to  be  th^lSlft,  according  to  ano^ 
therhile  abov^  lafd  down.  The  foJUowing  periocl 
ft  pUced  In  its  natural  order:  «*"  Were  inftmftioii 
an  effential  circumftance  in  epic  poetVy,  J  dotibt 
whether  a  fingfeinftance  could  be  ^iven  qt  ihxi 
fpecies  of  ^ompofition  in  any-  language."  The 
period  Hius -arranged  admits  a'f(ill;cl6fe  upon  th^ 
word  copi»ojitibnr  after  which  it  goes  on  languidly  • 
and  cloil^  without  force.  This  bremifti  will  bd 
avoided  by tft^ following  arrangeniient :  "'Were 
infttu^iidiki  ab  bil^t^l  circumftance  in  ei^\c  pbetry, 
I  doubt*  whfether,  in  any  lahgiiage,  a  fingle  inftance 
)n>urd'be'gr«bii  df  this  Ipcctes  of  compoiition." 

"  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  made 
ufe  of  this  Platonic  riotiori,  asfar  as  it  regards  the 
fubfiltcnce  of  our  pafltons  ifter  death,  with  great 
beautyandilrefiigthofineafon.*'  SfeS.  Betterthus: 
•'  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divides  havfc,'  with 
great  b^ajlty  anil  ftrength  of  "reafoh,  tnade  bfe  of 
thi«  Platonic  notibti,*^  &c.  "  • 
'  None  of  the  rules  for  the  cotnpofition  of  pe- 
riods are  mor^  liable  to  be  abofed  than  thofe  laft 
mentidned ;' ^tnefs  many  j^atiq  writers,,  among 
the  ttioderns  efp^cially,  ^hofe  ftyle,  by  inverfions 
too  Vfol^M,  is  t^hdered  harih  and  obfcure.  Suf. 
penflon  of  the  thought  till  the  cldie'of  the  period, 
•bught  ileVfer  to  be  preferiied  before  perfpicuitj> 
Neither  Oi^tflifch  fafpehfibti  td  te  attempted  m 
a  lonfg  *{:M6d'j'becauie  in  that  cate  the  mind  isbe- 
'V^der(&  aiHIaft  a  prdfufion  of  words :  a  traveller, 
While  he-is^]^uzzled  about  the  road, 'relifhiro  not 
ithe'fineft  prbfpe^.  "  Alt  the  rich  pfefetits  which 
-  Aft  tjCgesTiad  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only 
iOme' ^Median  horfes,  in  order  to  propagfate  the 
bi^ded  |df  th'emin  Perfiay  he  diftribnted  among  his 
friends  whom  -he  left  at  the  cdiirt  6f  Ecbatana.*' 
'Travi  6f<jyrus» 

'  Ill.^BE'AUTfES  fnmi  a  re'SEMb lance  bttwem 
'Soukiy^kiffi^  gioNiFieATlON.  TheTe' feeing  fire^ 
'queh'Viy^^ong  refemblance  of  one  found  to  an6- 
'^hef^it  will  not  be  furprifing  to  And  ah  Irticulate 
fo^d'  refembling  one  that  is  not  articulate?  thus 
tift  fbun<rif*abow.ftring  i»lthitat^%t.l*'^  ^o''^*^ 
that  exprefs'it : 

•I  <  •  •:■  .i  .  ■■■    •  •■ The  ftring  let  fly, 

•     T^n^d/hi^  andjharpi  like  the  (hrill  fwdllow't 
»   .  cry.  Odyjfty^  xxi.  449- 

The  foutld  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood : 
Loud^fbunds  the  ay,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftroke^. 
On  ^it  fides  round  the  foreft  liiiVls  her  oaks 
-Headh)ng«  Deep  echoing  groisin  the  thickets  browfi» 
-Thiitr  rufilingf' crtuAiiftg^  erajhingi  thunder  down. 

Iliadt'y^xW,  144. 
But  When  loud  fudges  lafli  the  founding  fliore. 
The  boarfi  rough  tterfe  fliould  like  the  torrent  roar. 
Pope* J  EJfay  on  CriticifiUf  369. 
Dire  Scylla  there  a  fcene  of  horror  forms^ 
Ai^d  he|3C  Cbarybdi^  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms : 
*  When 
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When  the  tide  rftfhre  fyam  her  rjuunbUogxaves^ 

The   rough  reck  roars;    tucDultuous;  boil  the 

waves*.  .  ^  ^  f'ope* 

No  perfoii  can  be  at  Jofs abojat,  tji?  <?«ufc  of  thi? 

beauty;  it  is  obvioufly  thU  pf  im^^^tjoq.  T^^      is 

norefemblance  of  found  to  inotioo>  nor  of  loiind  to 

tentiiftent.  ,  We  are,  however,  apt  to  be  deceived 

ky  artful  pronunciation  :  the  faooe  paHage  fnay  be 

E'ronounced.jn. many  different  tpoet,' elevated  or 
unable,  fweet.pr.  harfh,  brlA^  or  melanchoLyi  £6 
a«  to  accord  with  the  t^pug^it  or  fentUaeqt,  ^.-fuch 
concord  muft  ha  dif|ing;u.i0ietl  rrpm  thj^  poi^cord 
betw^a  found  and  (ei)fe  which,  i^  perceiy^  in 
tome  expreilions 'independent  of  aj;tful  proniii)ctf^ 
iion ;  the  latter  is  ihc;  poet^'s  wjqrl^,.  the  ^oftB^^T 
inuft  be  atiributed.to  tbc  readc^*  r.j^io{^er  thijfig 
cq^ktributes  ftill  more  to  the  deceit.;,  m.iiuiguagi^t 
found  and  fenfebeiqg  intimately  conoedcd,  .the 
properties  of  the  one  -are  readily  coioflpfulbiqite^  19 
t}^e  ptber^  for  example,  the  quaJity:of  graodeup^ 
of  fw^tpe/[|« .  pr  pf  meiancholy,  thpu^jtij^longkig 
to  th^  thoiigjbt  CoIely>  is  transferred  \o  t^e  word% 
vfhici^  by  that  naeauB  Tefemble  in  s^peara^qe  .the 
^bought  that  is  exprefled  by  them.  ,  -  .  . 

That  there  may  .ba  a  re&mblance  of  arttcutaff 
founds  ^oforne  that  .are  not  ^irticulate,  i<.,£B|f-eyi- 
deiitjs^  aod  that  in  fa^  there<ecift  fuch  ijeAimoUDcep 
jEucpe(sf  ul)y  emptoyad  by  writersof  genius,  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing qacfpQpieSy  and  from  fpany  others 
that  naight  be  given.  .  But  we  may  lafely  pro- 
pousce,  th^  ithis  aatUFaV  refemblance  c?a  oe  par- 
ried 1)0  fai^hor  I,  the  objedt^  of  the  ^i^eat  fenfes 
differ fo  wid^)y  ^pmeach  ottber,;!)^.^ Je«dude any 
refembJancei.ipupd  ip:partici|l^r^wl>4(ji^  ar^ipih- 
late  or  inarticuis^te,  Te((^b(^8  no},  in  ^y;  d^ree, 
tafte,  fmel},.2K>r^o^ion.;  apd  a^  llt^^  c^,  it  re- 
Xemble  any  interna)  ^ntinaei^,  ^l^^gi  or  gn^ioii. 
£ut  m^a  Mte.tbepi^ciii)^  that;  ngtli\?»^,i>Mt. found 
can  be  iroitaledby;  feHP*.-^  Tal^w  W^itaj^ 
j^rof.^r  fenfetOfriaipoctinB  a  re^«t9f>]^fie(jbe|f9!^n 
two  obje6^,  4he'  proppfitlon  nmft  >be.  ia^futtedC: 
and  yet  in  many  p^Oages  no|t.dcf<;i;jptlKf  flf  .(flup<}» 
€veKy;one  rovft  be^afibje  of  a  peo^i^^qopcpf^ be- 
tween the  {(Hind.of.  thev  words  aii4  tbejf)<9ftaQi?i&i 

T^e  reafop  4*-rtis :  Refembling.c^jifc>|lia5.jB^p- 
"duce  «ife^8  tha^  k^t  no reiemblfinfw; ;> '^pi}c;m^B 
that  have  no  refemblance  may  prepuce  J^emljing 
^flfeds;,  ,^  ^n^gaifieent  building,  fqr  e;^a)i[)fiiet  re- 
iemblesjQot  j#.apy  degree  an  heroic  jufyo^^.FWi!^ 
yet  the.  emotions  they  produce  aBe-,copQ()|i^^pt, 
and  bear  Aj^fi^ipblanqe  to.  each  otl^er*  We*  laiip 
ilill-qiore  fi^^l^ble  of  this  Vefemblanee  ip,  a  lpp||, 
whei)  the  fM^i^  is  .properly  adaptofl  ^i^hpfe^tl- 
menC  :  there  is  no  refembtance  betwof  a.tbf?t|^pugbt 
and  found ^-.but  tbere^is^he  ftrongcft^ rf fp'mhlance 
j)etweeiit)ie  emptioii  railed  by  mufio^ tender  .and 
pathetic,  and  thft  railed  by  the  complaint  of  an 
unfuccefsiFuI  lov^....  Applying  thi»^ob£»Tatio»  to 
Jthe  pr^f^Qt  fubje^y  it  ^pp^arsy  that,  in  fpme  in- 
ftances,  the  found  evfya  of  a  fuigle.word  makef^^ 
inprfifion  reiembling  that  which  i&madel^y.thip 
thing  it  Ggnifies :  wttne/s  the  vr^d  ru^ag^.^oitt' 
po(ad  of  two  ihort  fyllables ;  and  more  remarka- 
bly the  words  r^Uiiyt  iknfftu^ty^  ff^pUatim. 
Bmtal  manners  produce  in  the  fped^tor  an  emo- 
tion not  unlike  what  is  produced  by  a  harlh  and 
fough  found  %  and  hence  the  beaiUy  of  tbe^gura? 
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tive  exprefliQ9,r4(gMiiMu)|M;n..  Agaip,  the  ^^ord 
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tittle^  being  pronounced  with  a  very  Imall  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth,  has  a  weak  and  £iint  (band, 
which  makes  an  impreffiqu  refeoU>Iing.  that  made 
jjjy  a  diminutive  obje^.  This  refemblance  of  ef- 
fects is  AiU  more  remarkable  whane  a  nmnber  of 
words  are  cpnneded  in  a  period  \,  words  proooun- 
ced  in  fuccellion.make  often  ft  ilrong  impreffion  ; 
and  when  this  impreflion  happ^i[i^  to  accord  with 
.that  m^de  by  the.  fenfe,  we  are  fenfiblecf  a  com- 
plex emotion,,  peculiarly  plea(an^ ;  one  proceeding 
from  the  ientiment,  and  one  from  the  iqelody  ox 
found  of  the  words.  But  the  chief  pleafure  pro- 
cee4«  from  having  thefe  twp  concordant  eim>tion8 
comb^td  ^°  p^c^  harmony,  and  carried  on  hi 
^he  mind  to  a. full  okofk*  Except  in.  the  fingle  caie 
>frhere  ib^nd  i^  defcribed,  all  the  examples  ^ivea 
by  critics  jof  fen ie  b^ng  imitated  in  found,  refolve 
inoo  a  refemblance  of  e{r^.^.s :  emotions  raifed  by 
found  and  Ggnltotio^  may  jbave  a  refemblarxe  ; 
1>ut  found  it&lf  cannot  ba^re  j|.f  e^mbi^nce  to  any 
thing  but  fouad.i.  Proceeding  npw  to  particulars 
and  begtaning  with  thoJGe  cafes  where  the  emo- 
tions bay^  the  ftrongeft  ref\?t7nblance^  we  obfervey 
J,  l^hat  hy  a  number  of  fyllables  i%  fucoeffion* 
,pmotJpn  i|  fogaetimies  raifed,  extremely  fimilar 
.o  that  raifed  hf  fucceffive  motion  j  which  may 
.be  evident  even  tothpfe  who  are  defe^ive  in  tafte* 
^om.th^  following^  fa.(ft,  that  th^  term . ipoRMnw^nr 
iii.all  iapguages  is  eqp^ly  applied  to  botb.  In 
Jthia  manneri  fu^^celiiye  motipqb  A^ch  as  walking, 
^running,  galloping,  cap  be  im(t;^ted  by  ^  fucceffioo 
|of  longer  ihort Xyllablet,  or  by  a  du^  moctureof 
both :  for  example,,  flow  motion  may  be  juiiiy 
imitated  in  a  verfe  where  lon^. fyllables  prevail; 
.elpeciaily  wh^n  aided  by  a  flpw-propxipciatipn ; 
'    nil  Mitcr(i!e(e  magnft  n  brachli  tplltint. 

;  ,    .    .  .    .  .      :.    .  C?r«^.  !▼.  174. 

i    ft.  Swift  >nu)tipn  is  imitate,  by  »  iuccdFioD  of 
'^fliort^Aables^  .  ,,    ....... 

QuadrugGdMS  putr^m  iomtu  <)uatit  iingiili 
caipppm*  .....  :.;... 

,    3.  AlinecompQiedof monofyllahksmakes  an 
^irpprelS^by  the  frequency  of  its  paufest  fimilar 
J^o  wjiat  istmade«by.^la^iott$interfilpted  motion  : 
.,  '3Vith:nHipy  a  wenrji  ftep,  and  many  agro^is. 
Up  th^bigh  hiil  heJieaTes  a  huge  round  fione. 

Ftrfit.fpai^b  tbf  heavy  mules  lecurely  flow  ; 
■0%l|iSA'4i5f«^«l*fc%  o'ercragl,  o'^  rocks  they 

.  AjnTi^  im^8;on:made  by  rough  fMwdfrin  fuc. 
CQl$oq,;r^fcimWMhatm0de  by  rough  or  tumui- 
ituqyip,  mofJiW  •  J^  the  other  h»id,  the  imprefijon 
of  fmooth  founds  refemblesthat.of-gentleoiotioc. 
The^ifoH^^yig  affbrda  an  example  of^bptb : 
Twa<:rag^y,r«ck^  projeding .  to  the-main. 
The  roaring  fwp)d«'»,tempeiluous  rage.reftrain ; 
Within^  |^iViE«vi?s  in  foner  myrmurs  glide, 
^4  0)ips  fecure  without  their  banUer*  nde* 

^    .  ^     iMffyfiiU  i|g. 

54  Prolonged  unction  is  ^cprefled  in  an  Alexan- 
drine fine ;  fiMnnpW  of  a  flow  motiion  prolonged: 
A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong  % 
That,.  Like  a  wounded  fnake#  drags  its  flow  length 
along.  Ih.  3j6. 

Example  of  ff»rctblc  piotion  prolonged : 

Tb? 
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The  waves  behind' impel  the  waves  beforet 
Wide  roHiog^  foamiog  higb,  and  tumbling  to  the 

ihore.  Itiadi  xiM.  1004. 

Example  of  n^xid  mottoa  prolosged :    ' 
Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  p)ain» 
Fiiea  o'er  theopbeadlng  corny  and  fltims  along  the 

maio.  Bffay  m  Critkifitt,  373. 

Speaking  nf  a  rodt  torn  from  the  brow  of  a 
mountain : 

Still  gathering  faree,  it  fmoket,  and»  urg'd  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps^  and  thunders  down  impetuous  to 

tbephnn.    i  tlsady  tiVu  w. 

6.  A  period  coofiftiogvmoMy  of  long  iyilabks, 
that  tsy  of  ffHables  pronounced  (low,  prod  i^ces  an 
emotion  Teibmbting  fainsly.tbal  which  is  produced 
by  gnmtf  siad  fblemBity.  Hence  the  beauty  of 
thefoHowing  verfe:  ' 

ONI  fedato  refpondet  corde  Latmus. 
It  refenoMes  equal!/  an  objeA  that  is  milpid-and 
aninterefting. 

Taedet  quotidianarum  faamm  formamm.    T^. 

7.  A  flow  fucceffion^of  ideas  is  a  drcumflanc^ 
that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melancholf^and  to 
a  period  compofed  of  polyiyilkbles  prdftoiinced. 
flow;  and  hence,  by fimilarity  of eoSetioas,  the 
Utter  is  imitative  of  the  former:  * 

In  thole  deep  folitudcs,  and  awl\sl  oells. 
Where  heav'nly  penBve  C6ntemplati6Ci  dwells. 
And  ever  muling  Melancholy  reigns.  P&be. 

8.  A  long  fyllable  made  fhort>  or  a  flioit  fyUa- 
ble  made  long,  ratfes,  by  the  dlBietilty  of  pro- 
nounctQg,  contrary  to  cuftom,  a  feeling  fimilar  to 
that  of  bard  labour : 

When  Ajasp  ftrives  foffte  rock's  wtfi  weight  to 

throw,        ' 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  Words  more  ttxr/K 
EJpiiy  pft  Crititifm^  370. 

9.  HaHh  or  raugb  words  pronounced  with  di^ 
ficulty,  Mdte  a  Mmg  fimilar  to  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  labour  of  thought  to  adnll  writer: 
Juft  wrftM  to  mak^  his  barrenbefs  appe;ir. 
And  ftraitas  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines 

a-year.  Pope  to  Dr  Ar^hnoty  1.  i8f. 

We  fhall  cJofe  with  oneexam^e  more^  which 
of  all  makes  the  fineft  figure.  In  the  firft  fedion 
mention  is  made  of  a  climax  in  found ;  and  in  the 
fecond  of  a  climak  in  fenfe.  When  thele  coincide 
in  the  fame  pa0age,lhe  concordance  of  found  and 
fenfe  is  delightful : '  the  reader  is  cohfcious  of  plea- 
fure  not  only  fh>m  the  two  climaxes  feparately, 
but  of  an  additional  pleafure  from  their  concord- 
ance, and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  juftly  imi- 
tated by  the  found.  In  this  refpe^,  no  periods 
are  more  perfed  than  thofe  borrowed fi»nICiMia. 
in  the  firft  feaion. 

The  concord  between  fenfi^  and  found  is  not  lefs 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anticiimaxf 
where  the  pi>ogrefs  is  from  great  to  litUe ;  for  this 
has  the  eStA  to  make  diminutive  obje^s  appear 
fliH  more  dinnnntive.  Horace  affords  a  ftrtking 
example:  ■ 

Parturiunt  mcntes,  nafsetur  ridtcuin^-  mas.^ 
The  arrangeiiient  here  isfingularly  Wtfut:  the  firft 
place' is ocdupied- by tbeverb,  w*ich"i<the capi- 
ta! wpjd  by  its  fenfe  as  yrell  as  fou^d  i.tbe.clofe  fs 
•rcferved  for  the  word  that  is  tKe  meaneft  iw  fcnlje 
as  wett  9^s  tn  ^Tound }  aa(d  it  muft  oot  bb  overlook- 
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ed»  that  the  refembGag  founds  of  tlietwo  laftfyU 
lables  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  whole. 
•  In  this  article^  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the 
beauties  of  language,  but  what  arife  from  wovda 
taken  in  tfa«r  proper  fenfe«  Beauties  that  depend 
on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative  power  of  words^ 
are  treated  uod/er  the  artictes  AtosTacyrifE,  F<^ 
-ouas,HYFXRBOLEt'MBTa>iioa,OaatToar,pBft- 

SOHIVICATION,  &C. 


SiCT.  VUL    Q/f Purity  o/Lamguagb. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  particularly 
<^refBi  of  p#eferving  the  purity  of  their  binguage. 
It  ieems  among  the  Romans  to  have  been  a  pokvt 
which  they  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Ikatft  itfelf )  for  we  find  the  Cnmeans  not  daring  to 
malte  ufe  of  the  Lalln  language  in  their  public  ate 
without  having  firit  obtained  leave  h)  form^  n- 
berioshhnfelf  would  not  hazard ^the  word mottM^ 
l§Hm\n  thefenate,  without  making  an  excufe  lor 
employing  a  foreign  term*  Seneca  gives  it  as  a 
-certain  maxim*  that  vrhjorever  a  ^neral  falfe  Ufie 
in  ftyle  and  expreflion  pvevails,  it  is  an  infallibie 
fign  of  a  corruption  of  manners  in  that  people  7  A 
liberty  of  intioducing  obiblete  words,  or  forming 
new  ones,  is  a  mark,  he  titinkSi  of  an  e^ual  liceiN 
•tiouibefs  of  the  mosal  kind.  Accordu)gly  it  is  ob- 
served, there  are  fcarce  more  thanS  or  10  inftan- 
ccsof  new  words  to  be  produced  from  the  moft 
approted  of  the  Roman  writers,  in  the  courfe  of 
-two  or  three  centuries. 

•If  this  mode  of  reafoning  concerning  the  morals 
of  the  (late  w«i«e  introduced  and  applied  in  our 
own  country,  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  appear  more  abandoned ;  for  no  nation  is 
more  fond  of  adopting  new  words,  though  our 
language  is  fnfliciently  copious.  This  delicacy  of 
Seneca  appears  to  be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and 
his  manner  of.  eftimating  the  mor^s  of  the  people 
muft  be  a  Tittle  ftdlacious, .  The  Greeks  were  very 
remarkable  for  ttieh-  difcemment  of  proviocialiftM^ 
^fpecially  the  Athenians,  whofe  dialed  waamcoa- 
^eivably  fwtet  and  elegant. 

Without  adopting  Seneca's  idea,  of  there  being 
any  real  or  funffary  connection  between  cormp- 
tioh  Of  laaguage^    and  corruption  of  mannei% 

{though  perhaps  the  manners  of  the  times  might 
eem  to  jufiify  it),  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  upon 
,the  authority  of  feveral  of  the  moft  learned  and 
judicious  critics  of  the  prefent  age,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  is  in  the  uto^  danger  of  degenera- 
ting from  its  purity,  or  rather  that  this  degenera^ 
cy  is  already  begun.  Nomberlefs  proofs  of  this 
might  be  adduced  from  the  writings  of  fotoe  of 
our  moit  celebrated  modem  authors ;  but  we  need 
only  quote  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Gardbn* 
STONB  on  this  fubjed. 

^  h  JMied  affeaattoH  and  qiiaintnefs  (iays  hfs 
lordfhip)  generally  infelt  our  modern  wit,  and 
gratify  a  prevailing  ill  tafte.  A  laboured JtngtJari" 
/y  ofiicprtfitfnf  mdpompow  /0fgr^tai;^,difguife  the 
defedts  ofTenfe  and  true  geniti^  from  the  days  of 
ancient  Sbnbca,  down  to  a  very  uKxiem  and  po- 
pular /ttJorUm  of  tJir  Roman  emptre.**-^**  Lord 
MAKSFiELD(he  adds  in  a  note)  being  aiked  his 
opinion  of  the  ftyle  of  this  celebrated  writer,  re- 
'plfcd;  ^  1$  h  abominabU**    fMjfiellameiy  p.  118, 
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tig.)  Yet  tbfe  ftyl<  of  Mr  GifiBdw  ba8  inaaf  ad- 
mirers! 

**  The  /ifvi/n  MtfifrvaoiHoTAceihfs  his  lord- 
ibip)  is  moft  ftgnificaoUy  expreifed  byShakefpeare* 

"  Exttemelj^Jiraik^dt  a(nd  ronitV  with  cruel pain.^ 
'<  This  line  (he  adds)  is  ^erfeiftly  applicable  to  the 
bulk  of  modern  writings  of  atll  kinds :  Pldc  W£ii» 
BURTOMy  Johnson*  Gibbon,  and  almoft  all  oar 
dramatic  pieces  except  Douglas/'  (IbU.  p.  154.) 
Upon  Br  Gilbert  Stoar^t's  "  Obfervations  on 
the  Pfl'blic  Law  of  Gotland,"  his  lord(hfp'  das  the 
following  general  rem^k :— ''  Affeded  language 
and  onn^eaning  fpeculation>  without  perfpicuityy 
without  matter*  without  folid  judgment,  but  of  a 
^iece  with  ,the  bulk  of  modem  books,  which  QcVer 
will  be  ancient."  Ibid.  p.  167;  Dr  Sltiart's  sd- 
feded  language  appears  ftill  more  con ^iCuouB  ita 
his  Hi/iory  of  the  Reformatiofrof  Scotland^  whereih 
he  has  gone  far  beyofid  Mr  Burke,  who  was  on6 
of  the  hrft  popular  fpeakers  and  writers  who  in- 
troduced the  afTe^ed  ftyle  fo  properly  cenfured  by 
Lord  Gardenftone.  The  juft)^  admired  eloquence 
of  Mr  Burke,  with  the  popularity  of  the  fubje^s 
upon  which  that  great  orator  generally  fpOke  and 
wrote,  led  many  to  afcribe  to  his  ftyle  the  merit 
chiefly  due  to  his  fentimeuts  and  oratory  |  and  of 
confequence  to  admire  and  imitate  that  affedted 
and  bombaftic  ftyle  of  language  in  which  he  indul- 
ged, and  whichy  in  the  opinion  of  judicious  critics, 
was  more  a  biemifh  than  a  beauty.  This  pa?ed 
the  way  for  that  inundation  of  **  new  wordsy  af> 
fedtcd  phrafes,  ambiguous  metaphors,  and  bar- 
barous idioms,"  introduced  by  fucceeding  writers 
and  fpeakers,  fo  juftly  fatirized  by  the  late  profef- 
for  J.  Hay  Beattie,  in  his  Dialogue  in  the  Shades 
between  Swift,  a  bookfeller,  and  Mercury,  which 
we  have  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work.  See  Beattie,  §  % ;  and  the  difietent  ar- 
ticles there  referred  to. 

But  it  is  not  affe&atim  alone  that  is  daily  m^ 
.king  inroads  upon  the  purity  of  the  Englifli  Lan- 
guage. Jgnorancct  too,  has.  its  (hare  in  the  gra^ 
dual  corruption.  This  may  appear  a  bold  afTcr- 
tion^  to  affirm,  that  any  of  the  iiterati  of  tbe  pre- 
fent  leaiTied  age,  ihould  be  capable  of  corrupting 
the  purity  of  their  vernacular  language,  through 
ignorance.  We  ihall  adduce  but  one  inftance  in 
proof  of  this,  out  of  many  that  might  be  given, 
fr^m  tbe  works  of  many  of  the  literati  of  the  pre- 
ff  fit  age ;  which,  if  it  do  not  prove  grofs  ignorance, 
will  at  leaft  afford  evidence  of  the.  moft  culpable 
inattcntfw  on  the  part  of  all  wboufeit.  We  think 
it  the  more  necefiary  tomeotlon  it,  as,  firom  one  or 
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other  of  thefe  caufin,  the  bltudfer  wealhide  to  has 
become  very  general  of  late  among  Exsgliih  authon 
of  all.  ranks,  from  the  Compiler  of  a  Newfpapcr 
up  to  a  Cntieal  Reviewer.  It  coofifta  of  the  very 
improper  and  ungrammatical  ufe  of  tbe  copulative 
$0f>)un6tioD  fuithcTf  in  the  fame  feDtence,  and  in 
contraft  with  thedisjundtive  or.  For  ioftance,  no- 
.thiug  is  ODorecommon  in  moft  modeni  publications 
than  to  meet  with  fuch  expre(fionB  as  the  follov^ 
jog :— «*  Neither  Cftlat  or  Pompey  were  killed  at 
the  battle  ©f  Pharlalia/'— J^  Ndth^  Mr  Pitt  <;r 
Mr  Fox  are  advocates  for  the  Slave  Trade."  We 
willjrenture  toaffinb^  that  fdCh  abfordity  and  bar- 
baljifai  of  diAion  is  not  to  be  found  In  general  ofi?. 
in  any  other  language,  ancient  or  modem.  The 
idea  of  dijjfMaion  exprefled  by  either  and  ORt 
is  fo  perfedly  diftinft  from  that  exprefled  by  n  ei- 
ther and  Noa»  that  it  is  aftoniihing  that  ever  any 
authof  (hould  have  thought  of  uQog  them  fynony- 
moufly,  and  ftill  more  fo  that  fuch  an  inaccuracy 
ftmuld  ever  have  been  copied  by  others.  The  La- 
tin language,  has  five  word»  to  exprefs  the  former 
of  thefe  conjunctions,  via.  autf  vcf  «t/,  /eu^  JSve  ; 
and  four  for  the  latter ;  via.  net^  n^jye^  neth  «^*^; 
l^ttt  none  df  the  former  were  ever  tifed  for  the  lat- 
ter:' and  we  are  perfuaded  an  inftance  rs  not  to 
be  found  of  fuCh  an  abufe  pf  language  in  the  moft 
barbarous  writers  of  the  brazen  or  iron  ages,  as 
.our  modem  authors  daily  exhibit  in  this  ufe  of 
thefe  copQiatives.  A  fchool-boy  would  hardly  be 
pardoned  by  bis  preceptor^'  whoif  if  ordered  to 
tranflate  the  above  fent^nce  into  Lstinf,  fliooM 
write  •*  NequeCxhraut  Pompeius,"  iic  Tbe  ab- 
surdity win  appear  evident  to  the  meancft  capaci- 
ty, if  we  invert  the  order  of  the  words  thtfs  :  £i- 
tbef  Csefar  nor  Portpey  were  ffalo/*  *c.  Yrt 
this  is  not  one  whit  more  abfurd  or  nngrammati- 
cal  than  the  other,  where  or  is  fat>Aituted  for  «or. 
though  it  may  oft^nd  the  ear  fomewbat  more,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  in  commote  ufe. 

On  tbe  whole,  there  is  reafon  to  feafr  that  the 
Englifli  Language,  after  having  bee9  brought  to.  a 
high  degree  of  peifedion,  has  reached  ita  acme  ; 
and,  if  not  carefully  attended  to  by  future  writers 
may  degenerate*  as  the  Latin  formerly  did*  as  ra^ 
pidly  as  it  has  been  improved. 

To  young  authors,  who  are  moft  in  danger  of 
mtftaktng  allegation  and  bombaft  for  elegance  and 
fublimity  of  ftyle«  we  fliatl  conclude  by  offering 
the  advice  of  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Gardeoftone  t  , 

**  Let  proper  words,  in  proper  places^ 

^  Supply  the  want  of  higher  gnoisi/' 


LAN 

LANGUAGE,  English.  See  English  Lan- 
GViipfi  ;  and  Lanquage,  Seff,  Vl — VIH. 

Language,  Frisncu,  Grbeki  8cc.  See 
FRtNCH,,  Grsek,  &c. 

C;.}  Language  OF  the  Law.  See  Law  Lan- 
guage. 

♦  LUfJGVAGtD./uij.  [from  the  n'owi,]  .Wa- 
viog  various  lar.gxiagcs. — 

He  wand'ring  long  a  wider  circle  roade> 
And  many  ianguag^d  fictions  h^  furvey'd*  Pope, 

*  Language  master^  M.yi  [Mag-^/^^  and  mo/- 
ter.]    One  whole  pmfeiTign  it  to  teach  languages. 


LAN 

•^The  third  is  a  fort  of  langitagt-me^t  who  W 
to  inftnid  tdem  in  the  ftyle  proper  for  a  minifter^ 
Sp<dator, 

LAI^GIJARD,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  whidi 
runs  into  the  Rhine,  3  miles  S.  of  Mayenfeld. 

LANOUED.  udj,  in  heiaklryr  ezprelTea  anr 
animal  whoie  tongue  appearing  out  of  the  mouthy 
is.  bom' of  a  di^enit  colour  from  the  reft  of  tbe 
Body.  . 

LANGl/EDOC,  ^ci-de? ant  province  of  Franccr 
bounded  on  the  N.^  by  Q|Uercy,  Ronergue,  Au« 
Tergnr»  and  XiobnotSi  on  the  £.  by  Danphinj 
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by  the  Mediterranean    oiirable  difcretion : 


xnd  Provence;  on  the  S. 
Sea  and  Ronffillon  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Oafcony 
It  was  370  miles  long,  and  110  broad  where  broad- 
eft.     It  was  dWided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 


\uz  \h  l4i<,  fiom  good  autborV 
ty,  to  have  deburfed  near  a  million  of  livres  to  the 
poor  annually.  When  there  wa«  a  general  dearth 
ID  jyiSi  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor*  he  fold  his 


X^angtiedbc.     Thouloufe  was  the  capital  of  the,  boufehold  goods,  pidures^  and  fome  curious  pie- 
former,  and  Montpelier  of  the  latter.     It  i^  a    ces  of  furniture  that  be  had  procured  with  diffi 


very  pleafant  country,  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  and 
excellent  wines ;  and  tbe  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
<x>nfiderab1e  trade.  There  are  many  curious  me-i 
dicinal  plants,  with  iron  mines,  quarries  of  mar* 
ble,  and  turquoife  ftones,  &c.  It  manufadiires  a 
great  deal  of  kelp;  and  dn  the  heaths  are  confi. 
derablc  numbers  of  thq  kermes  oak.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Aude^  Tame, 
Allier,  and  Loire.  There  19  alfp  a  great  num- 
ber of  mineral  fprings.  This  province  is  famous 
for  the  royal  canal,  which  divides  it  in  two,  join- 
ing the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
See  Canal,  jf  6.  It  has  a  bafon  400  yards  long, 
300  broad,  and  7  feet  deep,  which  rs  always  kept 
full  of  water,  and  may  be  let  out  by  a  fluice  on 
the  Me  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  ano- 
ther on  that  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  divided  in- 
to 7  departments, '  viz.  the  Ardeche,  Lozere, 
Gard,  Heralt,  Tarne,  Upper  Garonne,  and  Aude. 

LANGUENBRUCK,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Soleure,  14  miles  N£.  of  So* 
leure. 

( I .)  LANGUET,  Hubert,  a  native  of  Viteaux  in 
Burgundy,  bom  in  1518.  He  gained  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  learning  and  virtue.  Having  read  one  of 
Melandhon's  booksat  BoIogna,he  went  to  Wirtem- 
berg  in  15499  where  he  contraded  a  ftridt  iriend- 
Ihip  with  him,  and  embraced  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion, to  1565,  he  was  one  of  the  firfl  counfellors 
of  Auguftus  eledtor  of  Saxony,  who  employed  him 
in  feveral  important  affairs  and  negociatious.  He 
was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  Wil- 
liam prince  of  Orange ;  and  died  at  Antwerp,  on 
the  30th  Sept.  15 8 1.  Many  of  his  Mters  in  Latin 
to  Sir  P.  Sidney,  the  two  Camerariiifes-,  and  Au- 
guftus elector  of  Saxony,  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  3  vols.  A  famous  treatife,  entitled, 
nmlicia  contra  Tyrannos,  and  other  works,  are 
alfo  afcribed  to  him.  His  life  is  written  by  Phi- 
libert  de  la  Mare. 

(1.)  Langubt,  John  Baptift  Jofeph,  the  cele- 
brated vicar  of  St  Sulpfce  at  Paris,  and  a  dodor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1675.  He 
was  received  into  the  Sorbonne  in  1698  ;  and  at- 
tached himfelf  \o  the  community  of  St  Sulpice, 
where  he  continued  near  10  years;  and  in  17149 
fucceeded  to  the  vicarage.  Th^  regent,  D.  of  Or- 
leans, granted  him  a  lottery,  and  laid  the  fir  ft 
ftone  of  a  new  church  for  hi  on,  in  1718.  Mr 
Languet  fpared  neither  labour  nor  expenfe  to  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  fineft  churches  in  the  world,  both 
for  architecture  and  ornament.  He  was  alfo  the 
founder  of  the  Mai/on  de  V enfant  Jeftu  ;  an  efta- 
blifhment  for  the  fupport  of  about  zs  V^^^  ladies 
of  good  families,  and  of  above  400  poor  women 
and  children  of  town  and  country*  The  order 
and  econoovy  of  this  houfe  gave  cardinal  Fleury 
fo  high  an  idea  of  Languet,  that  he  offered  to  make 
him  fuperintendant-generalofallthehofpitals  in  the 
kingdom,  which,  however,  he  declined.  Never 
man  took  more  pains  to  procure  charitable  dona- 
tions aad  legaciet,  which  he  diftributed  with  ad« 
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culty:  and  when  the  plague  raged  at  Marfeillcst 
he  fent  large  fums  into  Provence  for  the  relief  of 
the  diftreffed.  M.  Languet  refufed  feveral  bifhop- 
rics,  and  even  refigned  his  vicarage  in  1748 ;  but 
continued  to  preach  every  Sunday  at  his  own  pa« 
rifh  church,  and  to  fupport  the  Mai/on  de  r enfant 
to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750. 

ith  all  this  uncommon  piety  and  charity,  he 
was  lively  and  humorous  in  converfation,  and  of- 
ten made  fome  of  the  mdft  witty  repartees. 

(3.)  Languet,  John  Jofeph,  brother  to  the 
above  (N°  2.),  was  Abp.  of  Sens,  and  pnblilhed  fe- 
veral polemical  treatifes.  He  alfo  trahflated  the 
Pfalms  into  French. '  He  died  in  1753. 

(4.)  •  Lamguet.  «../.  llanguette,  FrencbJ 
Any  thing  cut  in  the  fonn  of  a  tongue. 

»  Languid,  ^rdj  [languiduU  Latin.]  I.  Faint; 
weak ;  feeble  — Whatever  renders  the  motion  of 
the  blood  languid^  difpofeth  to  an  acid  acrimony  ; 
what  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, difpofeth 
to  an  alkaline  acrimony.  Arbuthnot. — No  fpace 
can  be  affigned  fo  vaft,  but  ftill  a  larger  may  be 
imagined  ;  no  motion  fo  fwift  or  languid,  but  a 
greater  velocity  or  flownefs  may  ftill  be  conceived. 
Bentley*    a.  Dull ;  heartlefs, — 

V{\  haften  to  my  troops, 

Aad  fire  their  langmd  fouls  with  Cato's  virtue. 

Addifonm 

LANGUIDIC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep, 
of  Morbihan,  4  miles  NE.  of  Hennebon. 

•  LANGUIDLY,  adj.  [from  languid,'\  Weakt 
ly;  feebly. — ^7*he  menftruum  work'd  as  languidly 
upon  the  coral,  as  it  did  before.  Boyle* 

•  LANGUIDNESS.j»./[from  lansmd:^  Weak- 
nefs ;  feeblenefs  ;  want  of  ftrength. 

•  To  LANGUISH  v.  «.  [languiry  French  ;  lak-^ 
gueof  Latin.]  i.  To  grow  feeble ;  to  pine  away  ; 
to  lofe  ftrengtlw— ^ 

Let  her  langtdjb 
A  drop  of  blood  a-day ;  and,  being  aged. 
Die  of  this  folly.  Sbak. 

—We  and  our  fathers  do  langui/h  of  fuch  difeales.' 
2  ^r.— What  can  we  expeft,  but  that    her 
hnguifhings  fhould  ehd  in  death.  Decay  of  Piety  ^"^ 
His  forrows  bore  him  off;  and  foftly  laid 
His  languijh^d  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed. 

I>ryden» 

2.  To  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  mqtion;  not  to  be 
vivid  in  appearance.— 

The  troops,  with  hate  infplr'd,  ^ 
Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  diftance  drive. 
And  only  keep  the  langmjh^d  war  alive.    Dryd. 

3.  To  fink  or  pine  under  forrow,  or  any  flow  paf- 
fion,— > 

What  man  who  knows 

What  ^oman  is,  yea,  what  ihe  cannot  chufe 

But  muft  be,  will  his  free  hours  langwjh  out 

•  For  aflur'd  bondage?  Sbak. 

—The  land  fhall  mourn,  and  every  one  that  dwelU 

eth  therein  languijb*    Hofea  iv.  3. — 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 
A  man  that  langmjhei  in  yourdifpleafnre.  Sbak. 
Kkkk  -I 
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•^I  was  about  fiftc-en  when  I  took  the  liberty  to  lANGWfiBSLt  a  town  of  Gennaoy,  iti  Weft. 
cbufefor  myikMy  and  have  ever  fioce  Uuimufiied  ^pbalia^  aod  duchy  of  Yerden;  4  milea  I^»  of  Ver. 
nn^^  the  difpleafure  of  an  inexorable  rather,    den. 


JdJi fan's  SpeSator. — ^Let  Leonora  confidef^  that* 
at  the  very  time  in  which  (he  iangvjfieM  for  the 
lofo  of  her  deceafed  lover,  there  are  perfoaa  juft 
periling  in  a  ihtpwreck.  Aidifou^s  Spe8ator»  4* 
To  look  with  fonnefs  or  tendemeia. — 

What  poems  think  you  foft,  and  to  be  read 
With  limg;mjbing  regaras*  and  bdnding  head  I 

•  LANGUISH.  *./.  [from  the  verb.]  aSaJl 
pearanoev— - 

And  the  blue  Umgmjk  of  foft  Allia'a  eye.  Pcpe* 
Then  forth  he  walks, 
"Beneath  the  trembling  kngi/yh  of  her  beam^ 
With  foften'd  foul.  TbamMt  Spring. 

•LANGUISHINGLY.  adv.  [from  langmfim&.\ 
t.  Weakly ;  feebly;  with  leeble  foftnefs^— 

Leave  fuch  to  tuae  their  own  dull  rhymea»  and 
know 
What's  roundly  finooth*  or  Umgi^ftungJsf  flow. 

Popt, 
1.  Dully ;  tedloullyw— Alas !  my  DoruSf  thou  fecit 
flow  long  and  languiflnngly  the  weeks  ate  paft  over 
fince  our  1^  talking^   Sidntyi 


(xOLANJAN,'or)  a  city  of  Afia>  capital  of 

(i.)  LANJANG,  5  the  kingdom  of  La<  ,  on 
theW.fideoftbeMecon.  It  is  fortified  by  walls 
and  ditches.  The  king's  palace  is  of  Vaft  extent^ 
and  the  houies  of  the  grandees  are  ^gant,  but 
thofe  of  the  people  are  mere  huts.  LoObXi9.24* 
£.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  xS.  10.  N^ 

(2.y  LAlijAHOy  or  LAN  J  AM,  the  S.  diftrid  of 
Laost  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  to  which  it  gives 
name.  The  town  of  this  name  is  the  ufual  rtfi- 
denc6  of  the  king.  It  is  fituated  00  the  W.  fide 
of  the  river  MecoOf  and  ia  defended  on  the  land 
(ide  by  dltchea  and  high  walls.  'Hie  king's  palace 
19  faid  to  be  of  vaft  extent,  and  appears  like  a  city^ 
from  its  fise  apd  the  number  of  people  who  in- 
habit  it.  The  bouiea  of  the  grandees  and  perfo&t 
of  diftindion  are  very  high  and  elegant,  well  con- 
trived and  ornam6ited ;  out  thole  of  the  inferior 
people  are  no  better  than  huts.  The  priefts  ^ooe 
have  the  privilege  of  building  their  hoofes  and 
convents  of  brick  and  ftooe.  Lon.  xoi*  38.  £• 
Lat.  xS.  30.  K. 

.LANIARD.  «•/  [from  Xmwt,  Fr.]  a  fhort 


LANGUISHMENT.  n.f,   [loMgrnJammintp    piece  of  cord  or  line  faftened  to  finrml  machines 


Fr*  from  langid/h,]     x .  State,  of  pining.— 
By  that  count  which  lovers  books  inventi 

The  fphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains ; 
Which  I  have  wafted  in  long  langtdftment^ 

That  feem'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  pains. 

Spenfir. 
s.  Softnefs  of  mien. — ^Httmifity  it  exprefles,  by  the 
Itooping  or  bending  of  the  hrad :  lanp^bmentt 
when  we  hang  it  on  one  fide.    Dryden, 

(x.)  *  LANGUOR.  If.  /.  [langwn  I^tin ;  /40- 
gfieur^  French.]     x«  Faintnefs ;  weariramenefs.-<- 
Well  hoped  I,  and  lair  beginnings  had> 

That  he  my  captive  languor  fhould  redeem. 

,  Spenftr* 

^    tor  thefie,  thefe  tribi^nes,  in  the  duft  I  write 

My  heart's  daep  languor^  and  my  foul's  (ad  tears. 

^hak. 
tf.  Liftleifnefs ;  ixutttention. — Academical  difputa- 
tion  gives  vigonr  and  briiknels  to  the  miod  thus 
exercifed,  and  relieves  the  ianguor  of  private  ftudy 
and  meditation.   fTat^^  trnprovement  of  the  Mimd. 

Softnefs;  laxity.— 

To  ifles  of  fragrance,  lily-filvef 'd  vales 

Diffufirtg/affet^  in  the  painting  gales.  Dttneiad* 
4.  [In  phyfic.j~£«i7^r  and  lamtude  fignifies  a 
faintnels,  whibh  may  ariie  from  want  or  decay  of 
iplrits,  through  indigeftion,  or  too  much  exercife  | 
or  from  an  additional  weight  of  fluids,  from  a  di* 
minution  of  fecretion  by  Uie  common^ difcharges. 
Quincy, 

(a.)  Languor  is  often  attenikd  with  fuch  de- 
bility of  body,  as  well  as  dejedlion  of  mind,  that 
the  patient  can  fcarce  walk  or  even  ftand  upright^ 
.without  being  apt  toJaint.away. 

*  LANGUOROUS,  adj.  [languoreux,  Fr.]  Te- 
dious;  melancholy.    Not  in  uic.— < 

Dear  lady,  bow  fliall  I  declare  thy  cafe, 

Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  conftraint  ? 

Spenfer* 

LANGWASSER,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs 
into  the  QueiSy  near  Fiiedberg< 


m  a  ihip,  and  ierving  to  fecure  them  in  a  particiz- 
lar  pku:e*  or  to  manage  them  naofe  coaveniently. 
Sudi  are  the  laniarda  of  the  gun-ports,  the  hoiard 
of  the  buoy*  the  laniard  of  the  cat-hook,  &c.  The 
principal  laniards  ufed  in  a  ihip,  however,  are 
thofe  employed  to  extend  the  ihroudaand  ftaysof 
the-mafts  by  their  communication  with  the  dead* 
eyes»  fo  aa  te  form  a  fort  of  mechanical  power  rr- 
iembling  that  of  a  tackle.  Theib  laniards  are  fixed 
in  the  dead-eye%,  as  follows :  one  end  of  the  lani- 
ard is  thruft  through  one  of  the  holesof  the  upper 
dead*eye,  and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  from 
drawing  out  3  the  other  is  then  pafied  through  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  whence.  re« 
turning  upward,  it  is  inlerted  through  the  fecood 
hole  in  the  upper  dead-eye,  and  next  through  the 
(econd,in  the  lower  dead-eye,  and  finally  through 
the  third  boles  in  both  dead-eyes.  The  end  of  the 
laniard  being. then  direded  upwards  from  the  low- 
eft  dead-eye,  is  ftretched  as  ftifT  as  pofiiible  by  the 
application  of  tackles ;  and  that  the  feverai  parts 
of  it  may  Aide  with  more  fturility  through  the 
holes  in  the  dead-eyes,  it  is  well  fmeared  with 
hog's-lard  or  tallow^  fo  that  the  ftrain  is  immedi* 
ately  communicated  to  all  the  turns  at  once. 
LANJARON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada. 

♦  To  LANIATE.  «.  a,  [lanso,  Lat.]  To  tear  ii 
pieces ;  to  rend  ;  to  lacerate. 

•  LANIFICE.  M./.  \Utmficwm,  Lat.]  Woollea 
manufacture. — The  moth  breedeth  upon  doth  ard 
other  lanificest  tfpectally  if  they  belaid  up  dankifli 
and  wet.    Baeon. 

*  LANIGFRCUS.  adj.  [ianiger,  Lat.]  Besr- 
Lag  wool. 

LANIGIEN.    See  Lahigun. 

LANINA,  a  town  of  RniTia,  in  Irkutik. 

LANION.    SeeLANJiioN. 

LANISCAT,  a  towp  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  North  Coafts ;  i%  miles  SW.  of  St  Quintin. 

LANISCHLE,  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria,  in 
Iftna»  x6  miles  S£»  of  Cabo  of  Iftria. 

.  .  LANISTAi 
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LMfTSTA.in  antiquity,  is  fome^imefl  ufed  to 
ftpnff  an  eMCirtioner ;  but  more  frequently  for  a 
mnfter  gladiator,  who  Uught  the  afe  of  arms,  nod 
educated  i]«ree»  or  children  tliat  had  been  eapofed. 
in  that  art.    See  Gladiator^  J  3. 

L^mJS,theSNRIKB,  or   BoTCHfiR-BlRO,  h 

ornithology  {  a  goius  belonging  to  the  order  of 
accipitres,  the  chavaam  of  vihkb  are  thefe :  Tli« 
beak  18  fomewhat  ftraitt  with  a  tooth  on  each  fide 
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lays  fix  white  eggs  marked  with  a  rufaiM  brown 
circle  towards  the  large  end.  The  neft  is  gen*** 
rally  in  a  hedge  or  low  bu{h  $  near  which,  it  is 
faid,  no  fmall  bird  choofes  to  build :  for  it  not 
only  feeds  on  infers,  but  alfo  on  the  young  0f 
other  birds  in  the  neft«  taking  hold  of  them  by  the 
necky  and  ftrangling  them^  beginning  to  e^t  them 
firft  at  the  bntin  and  eyes.  It  is  fond  of  grafshop- 
pers  and  beetles,  which  it  eats  by  morfels,  and. 


towards  the  apex,  and  naked  at  the  bafe;  and  the  when  fatisfied.  fticks  the  remainder  4 1  a  thorn; 
tongue  IS  lacerated.  There  are  above  50  fpccies,  when  kept  in  a  cage,  it  does  the  iamt:  againft  the 
oendes  many  varieti^.  SeeP/.  cxcv.  and  cxcviii.  ^res  rf  H.  It  is  called  in  the  German  langua^ 
*kl'  r'i^vl'.^  Alios,  the  white  Ptmyan  Jhrike^  is  great  bead,  or  hull  head,  from  the  fize  of  that  part. 
Ti^^L^rS'^TLl^*?^*  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  bUck;  It  will  feed  on  fteep's .kidneys,  if  ia  a  cage,  eat- 
ing a  whole  one  every  day,    Ic  imitates  the  notes 


the  bead,  neek,  back,  belly,  and  fhoulders,  are 
white ;  the  reft  of  the  wings  and  tail  black ;  and 
acrofe  the  grtXterquiMs  there  Is  a  white  band ;  the 
legs  are  black.    It  inhabits  the  ifle  of  Panay. 
4.  Lawius  AwTiGOAHUS,  the  Jntiguan  firike. 


of  Other  birds,  to  decoy  them.  If  money  is  count- 
ed over  at  midnight  in  the  place  where  onr  of 
theie  is  kept,  fo  as  to  make  a  jingKng  noife,  it 

«..  »•      •  ri.  j»  ^   /    — "« —  -'•"  "*•»    '^^^  imitate  the  found.    When  fitting  on  the  neft, 

or  rugrtejebe  ^  Amttgtie  of  Sonnerat,  is  about  the    the  female  is  foon  difcovered  $  for  on  the  approach 

fr      * J^ki*         .  "  '•  ^^^ *°^  ^^^^ 5  *^  *»?•  ^^ «>y  <>"«•  ^«  fets up  a  horrible  outcry, 

per  mandible  very  long,  and  the  curvature  fo  ej|-  5.LANivsDoMiNiCAMos,the  Dotmmcanjbriket 

cefl!  ve,  that  one  would  rtitlicr  take  It  for  a  mon.  or  Ple-^riefche  DomimquaiHe  of  Sonnerat,  is  bigger 

ftrofity,  than  a  charaftenflic  of  a  fpedes  j  the  in-  than  a  fparrow,  and  rather  longer.    The  bill  ig 


des  are  dttikj ;  the  head  is  black ;  the  back,  of  3 
yellowifh  mfous  colour:  the  throat  and  breaft  are 


'  than  a  fparrow,  and  rather  longer«    Thie 
grevifti,  conical,  and  fbong ;  the  bafe  befet  with 
briftles,  pointing  forwards;  the  head,  neck,  breaft» 


?•  vL*  "^^^'''•»  *"<*  '^ft^d  Wing-coverts,  black ;  back,  wings  and  tail,  are  black ;  the  belly  and 

ana  i ne  wtngs  reach  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  rump  while ;  the  wings  teach  meat  an  inch  her 

tail,  whuA  19  very  long  and  wedge-fliapcd ;  the  yond  the  middle  of  the  taU ;  the  diigh*  are  black, 

two  middle  feathers  are  wholly  black  5  the  tegs  It  inhabits  the  Philmines,  and  is  a  bold  coprage- 

^K^^  ^^*    ?*  inhabits  Panay,  one  of  the  ous  bird ;  it  flies  very  quick,  and  with  great  rapip 

»ihppines,  but  principally  about  Antigue,  one  Of  dity,  frequently  hovering  in  the  air  like  a  fwallow. 

the  provinces  thereof.  It  ^  ^^  great  enemy  to  the  raven ;  to  whom,thongb 

Ji'l'AnwsCoEmLEtictvs.the/orJ^taiUd Indian  —^  * '-  ^-^'  -  '^  - - 

^^^Si^,**^  Edwards,  Is  about  74  inches  long  i 
the  WH  lablackrih  brown,  and  betit;  the  upt^r 
maodibte  be^  with  black  hairs  tuning  forward^ : 


much  bigger,  it  bids  defiance,  and  even  provokes 
him  to  combat  t  the  battle  often  laftshalf  an  hour, 
and  ends  with  the  retreat  of  the  raven. 

6.  |!^ANius  ExcvBiTOR,  the   greaf   einer^4 


^^J^J^^^^.^J^M^^  ^^  ^^^  body  is  a  ^he,  or  greater  buteber^rird,  is  xo  inches  long, 
fine  black,  with  a  glofs  of  blue,  and  in  fome  lights    The  plumaee  on  -      -       -     ^ 


^    .,-_._,_ ligbti 

green ;  the  ijnder  parts  are  white :  the  greater 
quiUs  and  tail  are  of  a  fermgmous  black ;  the  tail 
"  T^^l  ^"^^  ^'ked,  and  the  oiitcr  feather  fpot- 
ted  with  dirty  white.  It  inhabits  Bengal,  where 
It  18  caS^tAjbtgah.    It  is  called  alfo  by  t^^  Indians 


plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  pale  afii 
colour ;  the  under,  white :  through  the  eyes  there 
is  a  black  ftripe:  the  Icapulars  are  white:  the 
baie  of  the  greater  quills  w^ite,  the  reft  black  i 
the  tail  is  fpmewhat  cuneifbhn  (  the  two  middle 
feathers  are  black ;  the  outermoft  on  each  fide. 


the  king  tftbeeroffvj,from  its  puriumg  thefe  birds  white ;  thofe  between  are  black,  with  the  ends 

troro  place  tq  place  with  a  UfM  noife,  and  peipk-  more  or  lefs  white :  the  legs  art^  black.   Its  bill  is 

mg  them  of^  the  bac^  till  they  efcape.  blacif ,  one  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end ;  the 

X  ^'  iL*^  '1^'  •  ^ii"  V®'  *^^  ^^  fniteber-birdy  !s  upper  mandible  fumiftied  with  a  iharp  procefs :  the 

?l!!!i  ^J?^'^  The  indes  are  hazel ;  the  bill  re-  noftrils  are  oval,  covered  with  black  briftles  point- 

JembJes  that  of  the  ExcuBixoa ;  (fee  N<>  6.)  the  ing  downwards :  the  mpfcles  that  move  the  bill 

andjower  part  of  the  l^atfk  are  of  a  fine  light  are  ve»y  thick  and  flroog  \  which  makes  the  head 


very  large.  This  apparatus  is  requifite  in  a  bird 
whofe  method  of  killing  its  prey  and  devouring  it 
is  extraordinary;  fmall  birds  it  fei«es  by  the  throat, 
and  ftrangles  \  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  Ger-* 
mans  call  it  wurtbangh  or  ^ff^  Juffocaihfg  angel   It 


grey ;  atfofs  the  eyes  from  the  bill  ryns  a  bnMd 
black  ftroke }  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  co. 
verts  df  th^  wings,  are  of  a  bright  ferruginous  co- 
lour ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  fides,  an  elegant  bIdC 

Z^i^  a'  -•!?  ^'Jo.^L^Je  feathers  of  the  tail  — ..  v-.. ..  w»r.c««r^^  w.  ,«c««c*a«^««^«.  « 
!r  ^^^^*"'*  ^^^l^  ^^"^^ '  ^^«  'Q^^"  P*rt  of  <feeds  on  fmall  birds,  young  neftlings,  feetles,  and 
the  otter  white,  and  the  exterior  webs  of  the  out-  caterpillars.  When  it  has  killed  the  prey,  it  fixes 
moft  feather  on  eacl;  fide  wholly  fo.  In  the  fe-  them  on  fome  thorn,  and  when  thus  fpitted  pulls 
fnaie,  tQ«  ttroke  acrofs  the  eyes  is  of  a  reddifh  them  to  pieces  with  its  bfll ;  on  this  account  the 
brown  fthenead  of  a  dull  ruft  colour  milled  with  Germans  call  ft  thmttran  and  tbomfi-eker.  When 
grey  ;  »^^aft,  belly,  and  fides,  are  of  a  dirty '  confined  in  a  cage,  it  often  treats  its  food  in  the 


white,  mai!ked  with  femicirCular  dnflty  tines:  the 
tail  is  of  a  deep  brown ;  the  outward  feather  on 
each  fide  excepted,  whofe  exterior  webs  are  white. 
It  IS  rather  larger  than  the  male.  This  ft)ecies  is 
PFJ^y  common.    Mr  Latham  ibi^as  it  to  be  a 


fame  manner,  ftickihg  it  againft  the  wires  before 
devouring  it.  This  fpeci^s  inhabits  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  K.  America.  The  female  make^ 
its  neft  with  heath  and  mofs,  llnine  it  with  wool 

-£     tr       .     .    r w  .^  •    and  gofTamer ;  and  lays  fix  eggs,  about  as  big  as 

of  palla^ei  having  never  fee^j  it  in  vjater.  It    thofe  of  ^  tbr«fb,  of  a  dull  olire  green,  fpolted  at 
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Xhe  ihickfrft  end  with  black.  In  fpritig  and.funi-  .fmall  fpot  of  lively  red :  the  upper'f>arts  of  ibc 
mer  it  imitates  the  voices  of  other  birde»  to  decoy  body  are  brown ;  the  under  parts  dirly  white; 
them  within  reach,  that  it  maydeftroy  them  ;  but  the  vent,  rofe-coiour :  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
^xcepting  thrg,  the  natural  note  is  the  fame  in  all  neck  and  breaft  there  is  a  kind  of  htown  band; 
feafons.  Xf  Ji  trap^fali  be  baited  with  a  living  fmall  the  quills  arc  brown :  the  tail  is  greatly  wedge- 
bird,  it  may  be  taken  in  winter.    It  is  mute  when  fliaped,  and  brown,  except  the  four  outer  feathers 


kept  in  a  cage,  though  feemingly  content.  In 
countries  where  they  are  numerous  the  huf- 
nandmen  value  them,  on  account  of  their  de- 
itroying  r.-Us,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  They  live 
jr  or  6  years,  and  are  often  trained  up  for  catch 


on  each  fide,  which  have  white  tips;  the  legs  and 
claws  are  black.  J^  is  a  bird  of  China,  and  called 
there  kowkai-kcfn*  It  feeds  upon  rice  and  infed», 
particularly  cock-i^acbes. 

10.  Lanius  N£NGETA',theGttfr»ir9irof  BuSbo. 


4ag  fmalL  birds  in  RulTia.    In  Cnrolina  they  are   is  9  or  ip  inches  long.    Its  bill  is  duiky*  and  be- 
*«.      ♦  ._.    .-  .  .        ..      .    ^         fet'With  briftles  at  the  bafp:  the  iridea  are  fap- 

phire-coloured ;  and  from  the  angles  of  the  moutb, 
through  the  eyes,  there  runs  a  black  ftreak :  the 
upper  pairts  of  the  body  are  of  a  d^rk  brown iih 
afli-colour;  the  under  parts  cinerous  white:  in 
the  middle  of  the  wing  are  a  few  jvbite  feathers: 


•migratory,  coming  in  May,  and  departing  in  Sep. 
.tember,  a^  the  few  which  are  met  with  in  England 
Am  do. 

7-  LANiusFAUSTus,thew^i/^wr«'«/^i</Sriitf, 

IS  about  the  fize  of  a  thruih.    Its  bill  is  pale ;  the 

,  .upper  parts  of  the  body  are  grey ;  the  under  fer- 


ru^ir.ous:  from  the  eyes  to  the  hind  head  there    the  quills  and  Uil  are  nearly  black;  and  all  the 


paflcs  a  whitifti  line,  compofed  of  numerous  white 
feathers,  rendering  it  trulycharaderiftic:  thewings 
ate  sounded ;  the  quills  brownifli,  with  grey  e<Jges, 
which  are  crofled  with  numerous  flender  brpwn 
line^:  the  tail  is  rounded,  brown,  and  crofled  with 
iiuiaerous  bars  of  darker  brown :  the  legs  are  pale. 
.Tbi^efeganr  fpecies  inhabits  China,  where  it  la 
knmvnby  the  name  of  *wb9maj.  It  is  often  re- 
prcientpd  on  Cbinefe  paper  hangings,  where  the 
white  line  encompafles  the  back  of  the  bead  like 
a  wreath. 

^  S.XamiusImpaustus,  the  rock  Jhrike^  is  ji 
indies  long.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
blackiih.:  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark  afh  co- 
lour, marked  with  fmall  rufous  fpots :  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  a  dark  brown  ^  the  lower  n)uch 
paler,  inclining  to  afh,  efpecially  towards  the  tail : 
the  quills  and  wing-covert«  are  duiky,  with  pale 
itiargins :  the  breaft,  and  under  parts  of  the  body, 
are  orange,  marked  with  fmall  fpots,  fome  white 
and  others  brown  :  the  uil  is  3  inches  long  ;  the 
^inj:s  and  tail  are  even.  The  male  differs  from 
the  female  only  in  being  of  a  brighter  colour. 
This  fpecies  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Italy  to  RufTia,  and  is  found  in  Germany, 
the  Alps,  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  &c.  BuCTon 
fays  that  it  perches  on  a  high  Itone,  and  as  foon 
as  a  markfman  appears  with  his  gun,  removes  to 
^  greater  diftance,  and  fo  on  as  often  as  he  ap- 
proaches ;  which  renders  it  difficult  to  come  at. 
But  Brunnich  and  tinnasus  fay,  that  it  is  a  bold 
bird,  attending  the  traveller  while  at  his  meai,  on 
purpofe  to  feed  on  his  fcraps.  It  has  an  agree- 
able note,  approaching  to  that  of  the  hedgr-fpar- 
*ow,  and  will  imitate  that  of  other  birds.  It 
makes  its  nefl  among  the  holes  of  .the  rocks,  &c. 
hiding  it  with  great  art ;  and  lays  3  ^or  4  eggs, 
feeding  its  young  with  worms  and  infeds.  If  taken 
young,  it  may  be  brought  upas  the  nightingale. 
9.  Lanius  Jocosus,  the  joct>fe  Jbrike^  is  75 
inches  long.  The  bill  is  blackiih,  rather  ftraighter 
than  in  mott  of  the  genus,  and  fuMiifhcd  only  with 


feathers  of  the  laftt  except  tKe  two  m.iddle  onek, 
^re  obliquely  tipped  wi^h  white :  the  legs  are  of 
a  dark  afb-colour ;  the  claws  black.  Tbefe  bird 3 
are  founid  at  Surinam  and  Braiil.  They  are  com- 
mon likewife  at  Guiana,  where  they  frequent  wa- 
tery places,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  to- 
gether. The^  -are  obfervf d,  at  frequent  ifitervaU, 
to  fet  up  a  great  .cry  altogether;  which  afforus 
a  certain  pref^ge  |tp^  the  thirfty  traveller,  in  the  im- 
menfe  forefts  of  Cujana,  of  water  being  at  hand. 
II.  LaNiuS' TvtAKNUS,  the  iyrantijkrikt%  is 
about  the  fise  of  a  thruih.  Its  bill  is  a  blackifh 
brown,  belpt  with  briftles  at  the  bsfe :  tbe  irides 
are  brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  grey 
brown;  the upder*  white :  the  breail  mclioes  to 
alh -colour:  th^  head  is  blackifh  on  .tb«  upptr 
part ;  the  bafe  of  the/j^tbers  on  that  part  in  the 
male  is  orange*  but  feldom  vifible,  unm  it  ereids 
the  feathers,  when  (tl^ere  .appears  a  fUeak  of 
orange  down  the  middle  of  the  crown :  the  tail  is 
bi-own,  marginated  with  rufous;  the  legs  ard 
claws  are  black  brown.  The  female  fcarcely  dif- 
fers, except  in  the  head ;  the  bafe  of  the  crovim 
feathers  being  yellow  inftead  of  orange ;  the  co- 
lours are  not  quite  fb  deep,  and  it  is  lefs  in  6ze.  it 
inhabits  Virginia.  A  variety  inhabits  St  Domingo 
and  Jamaica,  called  //V/r,  fifir'u  or  quitpmriy  from 
their  cry,  which  refembles  thefe  words.  The  firit 
is'calk'd  the  bfack-beotUdf  ox  great-billed  piprri  i  the 
2d,  XhQifello<u>'hea4edpipirhOTpipiri4^piffi»fie*  The 
firft,  though  numcrouSi  are  feidom  feeir  but  in 
pairs;  the  ad  in  great  troops,  about  Augufi,  when 
tht7  are  very  fat,  and  killed  in  great  nvaibers  for 
the  table*  as  their  fl«(h  is  accounted  goo4  eating. 
AH  authors  agree,  that  thefe  birds  are  fierociood 
to  a  great  degree  while  the  hen  is  fitting,  whca 
no  bird  whatever  daro  approach  their  nett :  thev 
will  attack  the  mofi  ravenous  without  referve,  ami 
nfually  come  off  conquerors ;  whence  by  fomd 
they  are  called  Ki sic- birds..  Another  variety,- 
the  Carolina  tyrant  of  Cateiby,  is  little,  if  at  all» 
different  from  the  preceding,  in  regard  to  fpecifia 


a  very  fine  notch  near  the  tip ;  the  crown  of  the  chara<fter.  But  he  i^ys,  it  makes  its  orfi  father  ex« ; 

head  is  black,  except  fome  long  brown  feathers,  pofed,  on  trees  and  builies,  frequently  ob  the  fal« 

which  form  a  kind  of  creft ;  the  fide^of  the  head,  iafras ;  whereas  the  pipitis  make  ufe  of  the  bole 

throat,  and  forepart  of  the  neck  are  white ;  from  of  a  tree,  for  the  fake  of  concealing  it.    In  Caro^ 

each  corner  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  black  line,  lina  it  is  a  bird  of  paiSage,  coming  in  fpring,  aod^ 

continued  backwards  -,  and  under  each  eye  is  ^  making  one  neft  anpuaUy  in  June }  and  after  bring* 

......  .     :  •  •    ••     ,  •    •     •   .  .       .  ix€ 
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itfg  tip«ttf^iiDgvretiring  in  auluoiir.  Thefe  birds 
frequent  alfo  the  red  cedars ;  arefeMom  found  in 
woods,  but  often  found  in  hedge-rows  and  fences^ 
of  field^  and  for  the  moft  part  within  aoo  yards 
of  each  other.  They  do  not  moleii  their  own 
ipecies;  but  the  moment  a  croWy  or  even  an  eagK 
appears,  all  within\reach  join  ^rces,  and  attack 
him  in  all  parts  of  his  body  at  once^  never  defift- 
ing  till  tbey  have  driven  him  off,  .      t 

*  LANK«  adj.  [^lancke^  Butch.}  x.  Ldofe;  not 
filled  up;  not  ftiifened  out}  not  fat;  no^  plump ; 
flender.— 


)  L    A.N 

bn  AArMMttiy  and  Mathematics.-    He  died  in 

LANSDOWN,  an  extenfive  plain  of  £p,gland» 
in  the  county  of  Somerfrn:  A  battle  was  kmght 
on  this  plain  between  the  royal  army  of  Charles  J. 
under,  the  marquis  of  Hertford*  and  the  parlia- 
mentary, army  under  Sir  William  Waller,  in  the 
year  1643*  The  former  kept  the  field  of  battle, 
hut  their  lofsi  efpecially  in  officers,  was  very  con- 
fidertble.  A  monument  was  ereded  on  the  fpot, 
by  Lord  )«anfdowD,  grandibn  of  Sir  Bevil  Gran- 
ville, who.  here  fell  on  that  occasion.    The  plaip. 


The  commons  haft  thou  rack'd;  the  clergy's    which  is  4  miles  N.  of  Bath,  is  now  inclofed. 


bags 
fixe  lank  and  lean  with  |hy  extortions.      Bhak^ 

Name  not.winterfice,  whofe  ikin  is  flack, 
Lankf  as  an  unthrift's  purfe.  t>onne> 

— We  let  d6wn  into  the  receiver  a  great  bladder 
"well  tied  at  the  neck,  but  very  lankf  as  not  con- 
taining above  a  pint  of  air»  but  capable  of  con- 
Itaiaing  ten  times  as  much.  Boyle.^ 

Moid  earth  produces  corn  and  grafs,  bqt 
both 
Too  rank  and  too  juxurianf  in  their  growth. 
jLet  not  my  land  fo  large  a  promift  ^aft,    ' 
JLeft  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  ftem  be  loft. 
•'    •     •      "  Dryden* 

Now,  now  mj  boarded  harveft  i;ilds  the 
•    plain.  / 

Thutdreams  the  wretch,  and  vainly  thus  dreams 

on,  . 

Till  bis  lank  purfe  declares  his  money  gone. 

•     '  Dryden, 

Meagre  and  laftk  with  failing  grown,     . 
And  nothing  left  but  ikin  and  bone,  ' 
.They  ju^  keep  life  and  foul  together.      Swtfu 
%•  Milian  istxg^t  to  ufe  this  word  for  faint ;  languid. . 
.  He,  piteous  of  her  woips,  reslr'd  her  lank  head. 
And  gave  her  to  bis  daugbterv  toiinbathe 
In  nedar'dlavers  ArewM  with  aQ>hodil.  Milton. 
LANK£N,  a  lake  of  Thiber,  45  miles  in  circuit. 
I.ANKH£iM,  a  town  of  Franconia.^ 
*  LAKJCNESS.  »./.  [from  lank.:\   Want  of 
plumpneis, 

.    LAI^KU-TOU,  a  town  of  Chma,  in  Vun-nan. 
LANM£OR»'a  town  of  France,  ip  the  dep.  of 
Fintfierre,  6,  miles  NE.  of  Morlaislk 


LANSDOWN£,Lord.  SeeGRANviLLB,N''r. 

LANSJNBURGH,  a  town  of  New  York,  capi- 
tal of  Renifellaer  county,  feated  on  the  £.  fide  of 
theHudfon,  oppofite  the  8.  branch  of  the  Mohawk; 
175  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  170  NNE.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia.   Lon.  73.  34.  W.    Lat  4a.  46.  N. 

LANSMANS,  a  town  of  Norway. 

LANSP£SSAD£.     See   Anspessades,   and 

^ANCtPESADE. 

(i.)  ♦  LANSQUENET.  «.  /  [lanee  and  knecbi^ 
Dutch.*)    I.  A  common  foot-foldier.    2.  A  game 
at  cards. 
^  {%.)  Lansquenet,  or  )  ( J  udef.  1.)  is  of  French 

LANSQUINET,  J  origin.  It  may  he 
played  at  by  any  number  of  people,  though  a 
fingle  pack  of  cards  is  ufed  duriog  the  deal.  The 
dealer,  who  poffefies  an  advantage,  fliuffles  th« 
cards,  and  after  they  have  been  cut  hy  another  of 
the  ^rty,  deals  out  two  cards  on  bis  left  hand, 
^mrning  them  up,  then  one  for  himfelf,  and 
a  4th  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  com- 
pany, who  is  called  the  rejouijfana.  On  this  card 
any,  or  all  of  the  company,  the  dealer  excepted, 
may  put  their  money,  which  the  dealer  is  com* 
pelled  to^nfwer.  The  dealer  continues  turning 
the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till  two  of  a  fort 
tome  up,  that  is  to  (ay,  two  aces,  two  deuces, 
&c.  which,  to  prevent  miftakes,  or  their  beings 
confideVed  as 'tingle  cards,  he  places  on  each  fide 
of  his  oirn  card;  and  as  often  as  two,  three,  or 
the  fourth  tort  of  a  card  come  up,  he  invariably 
places;'  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  fide  of  hia 
own  card.*  The  company  has  a  right  to  take  and 
put  money  upon  any  fingle  card,  unlefs  the  deaU 


(i.)  *  LANNER.  ;7.  /  [/oitirr,  Fr.  la^mariuj^,  er^s  card  (hould  happen  to  be  double,  w|iich  is 
JLat.]  Afpedesof  nawk.         <  '  '    often  the  cafe,  by  his  card  being  the  lame  as  one 

(%,)  LANNBg,  or  LAiiNAg.  See  FAtcb,  N^  31. .  of  the  two  hand-cards,  which  he  firft  dealt  out  on 


LANNIIjIS,  a  town  of  France^  in*  the  dep.  of 
Finifterre,  10  miles  N.  of  Breft.  f ;  •      •     •'   { 

LANNI0£K|  a  towii  of  Frapce,  in  the  dep.  of - 
the  North  (ioaft,  i  <  miles  W.  of  TreguFr.    It  has 
fevetal  itiin^al  fprm^s,  and  a  good  trade  in  wine 
and.  hemp^ '  Lofu  14. 13.  £.  of  Perro.    Lat^  48. 
44.  N..  f 


his  left  hand:  thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he 
brings  either  their  cards  or  his  own.  Whilft  the 
dealer's  own  card  rennains  unch-awn,  he  wkto; 
and  which  ever  card  is  turned  up  firft,  lofes.  If 
he  detis  out  the  two  cards  on  his  left  hand,  which 
are  ftyled  the  hand-cards t  before  his  own,  he  is 
entitled  to  deal  again.    This  advantage  amounts 


«  J/ANNQST,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of  'to  no  more  than  his  being  exempted  fr6m  lofing. 


the  North ;  ^^  miles  ENE.  of  Lille,  and  ^^  N W. 
of  Tournty.:.  vln*r794/a  party  of  the  French  re- 
publicans wcne  defeated  near  this  town  by  the 
Britifb  o«d«r  she  D.  of  York.  Loh.  3. 45.  £. 
I-^t.  50.  35.  N. 

LANOCLE,  a  town,  of  France,  ia  the  dep.  of 
the  Nivere,  13^  miles  8E.  of  Decize. 

LANSBERGHE,  Philip,  a  learned  matbemati- 
cian,  born  at  Ghent,  in  ^561.  He  was  a  Jefuit, 
and  wrote  a  Sacred  Chronology,  and  fcveral  tra^s 


when  he  turns  up  a  fimilar  card  to  bis  own,  im- 
mediately after  he  has  turned  up  one  for  himfelf. 
Lanfquinet  is  often  played  without  the  r^jomffaneet 
the  dealer  giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to 
put  their  money  pipon.  It  is  alfo  often  played  by 
dealing  only  two  cards,  one  for  the  company  and 
the  other  for  the  dealer.'  A  limitation  is  generally 
fixed  for  the  fum  to  be  placed  upon  any  card  or 
number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or'-Hlver,  beyond 
wl.ich  the  dealer  is  not  obliged  to  anfVber. 

LANTA, 


.    fJiNTKj  or  L&ii»A,  a  totmof  FfWoe»  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  9  miles  £•  of  Too- 
lottfe. 
LANTANAy  or  Inbian  saob,  in  botany;  a 

.  genus  of  the  angiolpennia  on)er,  belcnginffto  the 

.didynaniia  clafs  of  plantB;  and  in  the  natonl  me* 
ihod  ranking  under  the  40th  ordo^  BerflmO^* 
The  calyx  it  indiftindly  qaadridentated ;   the 

.  ftigma  as  it  were  broken  and  turned  back  like  a 
hoof;  the  fnizt  ie  a  phim  with  a  bilocuhn*  kernel. 

.  There  are  9  fpeciesy  coofifting  of  ihrubbv  exotics 
from  Afnqi.and  America  for  the  green*houfe  w 
itcve ;  growing  to  the  height  of  a  yard  or  two» 
and  aidorned  with  oblong,  oval,  and  roundiih 
fimple  leaves,  with  monepetalous,  tubulari  qua* 
jdrtpartite  flowers  of  different  colours.  They  may 
be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cut  tings, 

2.  Lanta«a  Camaxa,  or  wiid /age,  is  le- 
inarkable  for  the  beauty  of  itr flowers;  which  are 
yellow,  tinged  with  led*  It  grows  wild  among 
jbulhM. 

a.  LAiiTANA  iNvpLUCRATA,   or  /ea-JUeJiaget 

/has  Askali  afli^ccAoured  leaves  and  amoft  agreeable 
^nelU  It  grows  near  the  iea.  Both  iiiefe  ipecies 
are  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Their  leaves,  par- 
'ticulaHy  tbofe  df  the  fea^fide  ^^e^  areufed  by  the 

•  blacks  in  teas  for  cold^  rheums,  and  ^weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach, 

XANTEKAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
'.«f'Cote  d'Or;  6  miles  W.'Of  Dijon. 
.     ,LANT£R,  a  river  of  Geraianyi  in  Suabia. 

(i.)  •  LANT£RN.  «.  /.  [ianUme,  Fr.  Uuermif 
Xatin:  it  is  by  miftake  often  written  lanthom*^ 
A  tranfparent  cafe  for  a  candle. — 

God  (hall  be  my  hope. 
My  ftay,  my  guide,  my  hntksmXo  my.  feet. 

'      '  Shak* 

'  «— Thou  art  otte>admtral;  thou  beaieft  the.  kntihom 

in  the  poop,  hut  'tis  in  the  nofe  of  thee;  thou  art 

.  the  kn^ht  (d  the  burning  kunp.  Sbek^  Henry  IV. 

<  'r^K  candle  laftcth  Jooeor  in  a  lantbotrn  than  at 

]nrge.  &ro«.*- AniongCthe  excellent  ads:  of  that 

•  ktng,  one  hath  ithe  'pre-eminence,  the  'erefben ' 

•  and  iaftitutioB  of  a  fbcietv,  which  we  call,  ^lo- 
mon's  houfe;  the  tiobleft  foundation  .that.i^ver 
was,  and;  the  lamktm  ot  this  kiagdoni.  Baeom.^-^ 
'  O  thievi/h  Nig^ 

Why  (boiiUL*it  thoo,  but  for  fome  f|^abioiisecid| 
In  thy  dark  lantkorm  thus  cloie  up'^t^  Aam, 
That  nature  hiiog  in  .hieav^n,  and  fitted  their 

lamps 

liVith  everlafting  oil  ?  Afi/lwi. 

•^yice  is  Uke  a  dark  lttatb§mf  which  turns  its 

'  bright  Ade  only  to  him  that  bears  it,  bat  looks 

black  and  difmal'  m  another's  hand.  Gov.  of  the 

!78»j|ttr*-^  Jud^  what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  were 

fhat  theiCoDtiotted  ihadoW  of  the  earth  ikould  be 

broken,  by  fuddeo  miraculous  eruptioos^of  light, 

to  .prevent  the  art  of  the  Umtem-xoaiket*  M&re^j 

.  X^yineDudogttesfOwhdiM  fiiceced  ofe  another 

.  in  our  minds,  not  much  unlike  the  im^^  in  the 

inf¥leoF«AniM«r»i  turned  round  by  cjfie  heat  of 

4  candle^  Locke*    a.  A  li^htt^oule;  a  nght  hung 

out  to  guide  fliips^— 

>  Caprea,  where  th£  km$bonh  fix^d  on  high. 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  &y. 
While  by  Its  beams  the  vmy  finlor  fieers.  JUm/. 
00  ^  X«AHTaaii»  or  Lam'^i^oxm,  ( (  Si  i^.  i.) 


I.    JL    N 


la  ufiially  made  of -white  hnon,  ^mtk  fsftw  of  gfaft 
or  horn,  to  tranfinit  the  l^ht. 

(l.^LAVTBaif,  in  architeaure,  it  A. little  done 
raifed  over  the  roof  of  a  building  to  ^ve  light, 
and  ferve  as  a  crowning  to  the  bSnaCm 

(4.)LANTBav  is  alfeoM  for  a  Square  cage  of 
carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  «r 
gallsry,  jbetweco  two  rows  of  ihops»  to  ffloaise 
them,  lilce  that  of  the  Royal  ExchattfesA  Loodoa. 

(5.)  LANraaN,  on  ibip-board,  a  well  known 
machine,  of  which  there  are  many  to  a  fliip;to 
dired  the  courfe  of  other  fhips  in  a  fleet  or  con- 
voy} fttch  are  the^^s^  and  top  lanteroSf^c. 

(6.)  Lamtsan,  Daak,  has  only  one  openiBg, 
which  mayl)e  clofed  up  when  fbe  ligM  is  to  be 
entirely  hid,  or  opened  when  there  is  oocafion  for 
the  light  to  difcover  fome  ol^ed. 

(7.)  Lamtbrh  Fly,  in  zoology.  SeeFoLCOHi. 

(8.)  *  LAMTaaH  jaws.  A  term  ufed  of  a  tbin 
^iikge,  fuch  as  if  a  candle  were  boniog  In  tlie 
mouth  might  tranfmit  the]igbt.--*-Being  ^ry  lucky 
in  a.  pair  of  long  /aiKri&oniyiPWj,he.srrttng  1^  ftce 
into  a  hideous  grimace.  Ad^Jon. 
.(9.)  Lantean,  Magic.  See  Dior  rates,  Indtx, 

(10.)  Lantbans,  Feast  of,  in  China,  is  a  ce- 
lebrited  feftival  held  from  the  tath  Ao  the  16th 
day  of  the  firft  month ;  fo  called  from  tho  immenfe 
number  of  lanterns  hung  oat  of  ihe  honies  and 
ilreets ;  which,  it  is  faid,  is  no  lefs  than  aoekOoo,oco. 
On  this  day  are  expofed  lanterns  of  aU  prices, 
whereof  fome  are  faid  to  coft  looe  crowns.  Some 
of  their  grandees  retrench  4bmewhat  every  day 
out  of  their  table,  out  of  their  drefs,  equipage, 
&c.  to  appear  the  more  magnificent  io  their  Ian* 
tcrus.  They  are  adorned  with  gilding,  fcolpturr, 
.parttting,  jatiannmg.  Ice  and  their  fiv  is  ezua- 
vagant;  ione  being  from  15  to  jo  fort  diameter, 
repreioltiog  halls  and  cbambera.  Twoorthres 
fuch  machines  together  would  make  bandlbroe 
houfes;  £b  that  in  China  they  are  able  to  eat, 
lodge,,  receive  vifilrs,  boM  balls,  and  afir  plays  io  a 
lantern.  To  illuminate  them,  they  fight  «p  in  them 
an  incredible  n}imber  of  torches  or  lamps,  which 
at  a  diftance  have  a  beautiful  ef!e£t.  In  thefe  they 
exhibit  various  kinds  of  ibows,  to -divert  thepeo^ 
pie.  Beiid^.  thefe  eoonnoBS  laMoias^  there  is  a 
multitude  pif  iiaaaller  ones,  e^h  abool  4  <eet  high, 
and  li  broad.    Seie  Pmina,  i  aS. 

LAN-TII^N,  a  town  of  Chma,  io  Chen-fi. 

LANTIGKANQ,  a  town  of  Itady,  isi  the  new 
iingdom  of  Etniria,  13  mikaS.  ofTOa* 

LANTOSCA,ti  tfwm  of  Brasce,«ithe  dq>.  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  And  lalie  oomty  of  Kice;  14 
miles  N.  of  Niod. 

LAN-TSAN,  a  riiper  of  i^^  which  tifea  in,  ao4 
runs  Acrofe  the  province  ^  Ykn^naa,  m  Qdna, 
from  N.  to  S.  changes  its  name  to  Kou-kof^i  cn^ 
t era  Laos,  where  it  is  oaUedliacov^ood  fills  is- 
io  the  £•  Indian  Ooean. 

LANTZENDpRF,  >tsr6  towns  of  Oeimaoy, 

lANTZfiKKIRCH,  5  io  AuOm. 

LANV£K£0£N,  a  town  of  <9twmc^  in  the 
0ep.  of  Morbihan,  3  miles  SW.  offooDtt. 

^  Ukt^^OmOUS.  odj.  iJam^m^^  Latin.} 
powny;  coveted  with  loft  hair. 

LAKUGO,  the  foft  <lown  of  pbnta,  like  that 
^rowmgonthefntitof  thepeacbtree.  ^ceHAiti 
?  !!•  x'    '       ' 

LAN- 
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LAKTOIXOKi  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep, 
of  the  North  Coafta,  loi  mUet  K  W.  of  St  Brien. 

LANUVnJJBhl»a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Ap^ 
piao  WBff  s&  miles  from  Ro8ie«  famous  for  its 
temple  of  Juno, 

LANZ  A«  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre. 

LANZO,  a  town  of  France;  in  Tie^moPtt  On 
the  Stura;  ix  miles  NW.  of  Turin. 

(x.)  LAO>  a  town  of  Cuba,  %$  m..W«  of  HaTanoa, 

(aO  LaOs  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan-fi ;  of  id  rank. 

(>.)  Laoi  a  river  of  Naples,  in  Cabbria  Citra. 

(4.)  Lao,  or  Laos.    See  Laos. 

(i.)  LAOCOON,  in  fabuloos  hiibory,  a  fi^  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  or^  according  to  others,  of  An- 
tenor  or  Capys.  Being  prieft  of  Apollo  and'Nep- 
tune»  he  was  commiffioned  by  the  Trojans  to  ofer 
a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him  propitious. 
During  the  iacrifice  two  enormons  ierpents  ifTued 
from  the  £»,  and  attacked  Laocoon's  two  font, 
who  ftood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father  immedi- 
ately attempted  to  defend  his  foes ;  but  the  ler« 
pents  falling  upon  him  fqueezed  him  in  their  com- 
plicated wreaths,  and  he  died  in  the,  greateft 
agonies.  This  puniihtaent  was  (aid  to  have  been 
iolli^ed  upon  him  for  difluading  the  Trojans  from 
bringing  into  the  city  the  fotal  wooden  horfe  which 
the  Greeks  bad  consented  <o  hfioerva ;  as  alfo 
for  his  impiety  in  hurling  a  javelin  againft  the  fides 
of  the  hoiie  as  It  entered  within  the  walls^  But 
aco^rdic^  to  Hygtnns,  he  was  thus  panifhed  for 
his  marrisge  againfV  the  confent  of  Apollo,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  for  pplluting  the  temple,  by  his 
commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before  the  tatne 
of  the  god, 

(».)  LaocooN,  in  the  hiftoiy  of  the  arts,  is  a 
celebrated  monument  of  Greek  K:o]ptnre,executed 
in  marble  by  Polydorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Age- 
iander,  the  three  famous  artills  of  Rhodes,    lliis 
reii^  of  antiquity  was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  under'  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  and 
fince  depofited  in  the  Farnele  palace.  Laocoonis 
reprelented  with  his  two  fons,  with  two  hideous 
ferpents  clinging  round  his  body,  gnawing  it,  and 
injeding  their  poifon.  Virgil  has  given  us  a  beau-* 
tif ul  deicription  of  the  fadt.  JEnJib.  ii*  9.  soi—^as. 
This  ftatoe  exhibits  the  moft  aftoniifaing  dignity 
and  tra«<^nUlity  of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the  moft 
excruciatmg  torments:  Plioy  iays  of  it,,  that  it  is, 
^fius  ommbmt  piQurut  ttfiaUmrut  artut  pr^rtn- 
dmm. (Li6.  xxxvi.  c  5.)  *'  '^^^  Laocoon  (Dr  Gillies 
obferves)  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  Gre« 
cian  fculptures  fince  bodily  pain,  the  gfofieft  and 
mofl  ungovernable  of  ail  our  paffions,  and  that 
pain  united  with  anguifh  and  torture  of  mind,  are 
yet  exprefled  with  fuch  propriety  and  dignity,  as 
afford  leifons  of  fortitude  fuperior  to  any  taught  in 
the  fchools  of  philofophy.    The  horrible  ihriek 
vrbich  Virgil's  Laocoon  emits  is  n  proper  circum* 
fiance  for  poetry,  but  the  exp^effion  of  this  fhriek 
livoold  have  totally  degraded  the  ftatue.   It  is  foft* 
ened,  therefore,  into  a  patient  figh,  with  eyes  turn- 
ed to  heaven  in  fcarcb  of  relief.  •  The  inlolerable 
'  agony  of  fuflfering  nature  is  reprefented  in  the  low- 
er part,  and  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  the 
body;  but  the  manly  breaft  druggies  againft  cala- 
xnity.  The  contention  is  ftill  moreplainlyperceived 
in  his  furrowed  isdobead  %  and  Ins  laoguiftip^  pap 


tansal  eye  damandsaffiftaoce,  leCs  for  himfelf  fhaif 
for  his  miieraWe  children,  who  look  up  to  him  for* 
helfi."  (HftA</G;«ffv,ILx770  This  relic  of  an** 
tiqui^  was  (ent  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte,  in  1797*. 
There  is  an  ex^lent  copy  of  it  at  Florence, 
(i;.)LAODIC£A,or)  in  ancient  geography, 
(z.)  LAODICEA,       >  a  town  of  Phrygia,  oai 
the  Ly(;us,  firft  caUed  OiosfOLis^  then  Ruoas.. 
It  was. built  by  Antiochus  Theos,  and  named, • 
afbet  hiaconfort,  LamRet.    It  was  long  very  ioi^. 
confiderabie,.  but  increased  towards  the  time  of 
Auguftui^  after  having  fufiered  in  a  fiege  fromi 
Mithridatos.     The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the- 
good  fortune  of  fome  of  its  citizens^  railed  it  to 
greatoeis,    Hi^o,  who  adorned  it  with  many  of*, 
fierings,  left  the  people  more  than  sooo  talents- 
Ai^er  that  bene&dor  followed  Zeno,  the  rhetoric 
cian ;  and  his  ion  Polemo,  as  renowned  a  fophift 
as  ever  lived.    Ttys  perfon  flouriihed  at  Smymas* 
but  was  buried  here  by  the  Syrian  gste,  near 
which  were  the  fepulchres  or  coffins  of  his  ancel^ 
tors.    Laodicea,  though  inland,  grew  more  p»*: 
tent  than  the  cities  on  the  coalt,  and  became  one 
of  the  largeil  towns  in  Phrygia.    It  was  often  da* 
msged  by  earthquakes^and  reftored  by  its  own  opo* 
lence  or  by  the  munrficence  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors.   About  1097  it  was  poffeiTed  by  the  Turks» 
and  fabmitted  to  Ducas,  general  of  the  emp.  Alex- 
ius. In  1 1  ao  the  Torkafadiod  fome  of  thecities  of 
Phrygia  by  the  Maeander,  but  wei^e  defeated  by  the 
emp.  John  Comnenns,  who  took  Laodicsa,  amt 
built  it  anew,  or  repaired  the  walls*  About  i  z6x  it 
was  agun  unfortified.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  vrere 
then  killed  with  then*  biibop#  or  carried  with  theur* 
cattle  into  captivity  by  the  Turks.    In  riyo  the 
German  emperor  Frederick  Barbarofla,  going  by 
Laodicea  With  his  army  toward  Syria  on  a  croi- 
lade,  was  received  fo  kindly  tl»t  he  prayed  on 
his  knees  for  the  profperity  of  the  people.   Abont. 
^196  this  region,  with  Caria,  was  dieadfoUy  rava- 
ged by  the  Turks.    The  Sultatt»  00  the  invafion 
of  the  TarUrs,  in  1155)  gave  Laodicea  to  the  Ro- 
mans; but  they  were  unabie  to  defend  it,  and  it 
foon  returned  to  tiie  Turks.    It  is  now  totally 
ruined  aikl  deferted.    Several  mnains  of  its  an- 
cient grandeur  are,  however,  ftill  to  be  feen  \  par- 
tici^arly  the  ruins  of  two  theatres  and  an  amphi- 
theatre^— The  memory  of  this  place  is  coofecratecL 
in  fcripttMre,  being  commendMi  by  St  Paul,  and 
being  one  of  the  (even  churches  to  wiiich  St  Jvkok 
in  the  Apocalypfe  addrefles  himlelf. 

(2.)Laooicba,  orLaomcJXA,  in  ancient  geo» 
graphy,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  £ea-coaft.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  was  a  town  of  Seleucis,  ex« 
tremely  well  built»  with  a  commodious  harbour. 
The  country  about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of 
wine.  The  city  was  named  fW>m  LaodUtt  mother 
of  Seleucus,.  the  founder  of  it.  It  is  now  called 
Ladiribh.  \ 

LAODICENE,  a  province  of  Syria,  fo  named 
from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

LAO-KIUN,  or  Lao-Tse,  a  Chtnefe  philofb* 
pher,  who  founded  the  (c€t.  of  Tao-Jft^  He  was 
bom  A.  A.  C.  60a,  and  died  in  an  advanced  age^ 
leaving  to  his  difciples  a  book  called  Tab-tff  beuig 
a  coUe^ion  of  5000  fentences.  His  morality  re- 
fembles  that  of  Epicurus.    See  Chiubse,  §  %y. 

LAQM]^)0N>  in  fabulous  hiftoryi  king'  of 

Troy, 


LA? 

Troy,  was  fon  of  king  Ilua,  and  married  Stryrto/ 
csMcd  ^y  -fome  Piacia,  or  l^euctppCf  by  whom  he 
had  Podarces,  better  Icnown  by  the  name  of  Pri- 
am, and  Hefione.  He  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  was  afiifted  by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom 
Jupiter  had  baniflied  from  heaven,  and  condeihn- 
cd  to  be  fubfervtent  to  the  will  of  Laomedon  for 
one  year.  When  the  walls  were  finifhed,  Laome- 
don  refufed  to  reward  the  gods  for  their  labours; 
and  foon  after  his  territories  V9ttt  laid  wafte  by 
!Neptune,  and  his  fubjeds  were  vtlited  by  a  pefti- 
lence  from  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  offended  dirintties;  but  the  calamities  of  the 
Trpjans  increafed,  and  nothing  could  appeafe  the 
90ds,  according  to  the  words  of  the>oracle,  but 
annually  to  expofe  to  a  fea-moofter  a  Trojan  vir- 
gin. Whenever  the  monfter  appeared,  the  mar- 
riageable maidens  were  aflembled,  and  the  lot  de* 
cided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death  for  the 
good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had' 
continued  for  5  or  6  years»  the  lot  feli  upon  He- 
fione, Laomedon's  daughter.  The  king  was  un- 
willing  to  part  with,  a  daughter  whom  he  loved 
with  uncommon  tendemefs^  but  his  refufal  would 
irritate  more  ftrongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In 
the  midft  of  his  fear  and  hefitation,  Hercules  came 
and  offered  to  deliver  the  Trojans  fi'om  this  public 
calamity,  if  Laomedon  would  promife  to  reward 
him  with  a  number  of  fine  horfes.  The  king  con- 
fented ;  but  when  the  monfter  was  deftroyed,  he 
refufed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  therefore 
Hercules  befieged  Troy  and  took  it.  Laomedon 
was  put  to  death  af^er  a  reign  of  19  years ;  his 
daughter  Hefione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Tela- 


mon,  one  of  Hercules^s  attendants;  and  Priam 
was  ranfomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  placed  upon 
bis  father's  throne.  According  to  Hyginus,  the 
wrath  of  Nepti^ne  and  Apollo  was  kindled  againft 
Laomedon,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  offer  on  their 
altars,  as  a  facrifice,  all  the  firft  bom  of  his  catt]e« 
according  to  a  vow  he  had  made.   ' 

LAON,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Aifne,  and  ci-devant  c^ipital  of  the  Laon- 
nois,  with  a  caff le.  Its  principal  trade  confifts  in 
com  and  wine ;  and  it  is  very  advantageoufly  feat- 
ed  on  a  mountain,  77  miles  N£.  of  Paris.  It  con- 
tains about  8000  citizens.  Lon.  3.  42.  £.  Lat. 
49-  34.  N. 

LAONNOIS,  a  ci-devant  countv  of  France, 
now  included  in  the  dept.  of  the  Aiuie. 

LAOS,  or  Lao,  a  kingdom  of  Afia  beyond  the 
Ganges ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  China ;  on  the 
£.  by  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  ;  on  the  S.  by 
Cambodia ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Siam,  and  Ava.  It 
is  furrounded  by  mountains  and  forells,  and 
abounds  in  rice^  f raits,  and  fifh.  The  inhabitants 
are  well-made,  robuft,  of  an  olive  complexion,  and 
mild  in  their  difpofitions ;  but  very  fuperftitiousy 
and  much  addidted  to  women.  Their  principal 
occupations  are  huibandry  and  fiffiing.  The  king 
fhows  himfelf  but  twice  a-year,  and  has  large  re- 
venue«  frpm  elephant's  teeth.  Their  religion  is 
idolatry,  much  the  fame  as  in  China.  Langiona 
is  the  capital.  Iron,  lead,  tin,  filver,  and  gold,  are 
found  in  Laos. 

LAO.IS£.    See  Lao-Kivn. 

LAOUS),  ariver  of  Lacedaemon. 

f  LAP.  .9.  /  [Uffe^  SasLOD  \  lafptf  German.] 
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I.  The  Idbfe  ^Jlrt  olF  a*^  garment, ;  which  may  Se 
doubled  at  pleafure. — If  a  joint  of  tneat  fiUls  00 
the  grdiind,  take  it  up  gently,  wipe  it  with  the 
lap  of  your  coat,  and  then  ptit  it  intp  the  dtft. 
Swift>  a-  The  part  of  the  cloaths  that  is  fpread 
horizontally  over  the  knees  as  one  fitsdowo^  foa& 
any  tKtng  thay  lie  in  it. — 

It  feeds  each  lining  plant  with  liquid  (kp, 
And  fiHs  with  flfoW'rs  fair  Flora's  pamted  la^ 

Sfenfer. 
Upon  a  dsiy,  as  Love  lay  fweetly  finmb'riog 

All  in  his  motherV  Ic^^ 
A  fealle  bee,  with  his  loud  trampet  murmVtDg, 
About  him  flew  by  hap.  Spenfer, 

I'll  make  my  haten  in  a  Iady*8  Utp^ 
And 'witch  fweet  ladies  with  my  words  and 
looks.  Sbakefp. 

Sho  bids  you 
All  on  the  wanton  ruflies  lay  yon  dbwn. 
And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lapj 
And  ihe  will  fing  the  fong  that  pleafetb  you. 

SbakeJ^, 
Our  ftirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  luft-wearied  Antony.  Sbakejp. 

Heav'n's  almighty  firfe 
Melts  on  the  bofom  of  his  love,  and  poun 
Himielf  into  her  /^  in  fruitful  Oiow'rs.    Crafi, 
— Men  exped  that  religion  ftiould  cofttfeem  do 
pains,  and  that  happinefs  ffiould  drop  into  their 
iaps.  Tillotfon. — 
'     He  ftruggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid ; 
Then,  helplefs^  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  ifiuing  into  man. 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  begac ; 
Retchlefs  of  laws,  afieAs  to  rule  alone. 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  refflefs  00  the  throne. 

Dryicn. 
( r.)  ♦  TV?  Lap.  1^.  a.  [from  the  noun.]-  1.  To 
wrap  or  twHt  round  any  thing. — He  hath  a  long 
tail,  which,  af  he  defcends  from  a  tree,  he  hpi 
round  about  the  boughs,  to  keep  himfelf  ^m  fail- 
ing. Gretu/s  Muftum. — About  the  paper,  whofe 
two  halves  were  painted  with  red  and  blue,  and 
which  was  ftiff"  like  thin  pafteboard,  I  lapped  feve- 
ral  times  a  flender  thread  of  very  black  filk.  AVcrf. 
a.  To  involve  in  any  thing.-^ 

As  through  the  flow'ring  foreft  rafli  flie  fled, 
In  her  rude  hairs  fweet  flowers themielvesdid/a^, 
And  flourifhing  fireffi  leaves  and  bloffbms  did 
enwrap.  Spenfer. 

The  thane  of  Cawder  'gan  a  difmal  confiid, 
Till  that  fiellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him.  Sbakefpeart. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almoft  to  death,  bow  he  did  lop  me, 
£v'n  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himfelf, 
All  thin  and^nakedy  to  the  numb  cold  night. 

SbakeJ^eare^ 
£ver  againft  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  foft  Lydian  airs.  Milton, 

Indulgent  Fortune  does  her  care  employ. 
And  fmiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy ; 


Her  garment  fpreads  \  and  lafs  him  in  the  folds, 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly  colds. 

Drydfn* 
— ^Here  was  the  repofitory  of  all  the  wife  conten- 
tivms  for  power  between  the  noble*  and  commoost 


LAP  i 

loft  up  ^^J  in  tii^  .bofom  of  /i  K.ero  and  a.  C 
ligula.  Swift*  ,  " .    '  ■     ' 

(a)  *  ToLaf.  «;•«.  fo,be'^fpread  or  turned 
OTcr  any  tbing.-^Th"t  Ujypar  ifringg  ire  6pacdus ; 
at  their  bidder  ends,  wheH^they  lap  over,  tranf- 
parent,  like  the  Wing  of  a  fly.  Grew. 

(3.)*  7*0  Lap.  n>,n*'\latfianj  Siixon';  'la6pen\ 
Batch.]  To  feed  by  quick  reciprocations  of  the 
tongue.— The  dog:8  oy  tfce  river  Nilus*  fide  being 
thirfty,  Zo^haftily  as  they  run  along  the  (hore.* 
Bighif  on  SeMfej.— They  had  (bups  (erved  up  iff 
broad  diibes,  and  fo  the  fpx  fell  to  lapping  hlrt- 
ielf,  aod  bade  his  gueft  heartily  welcome.  VEJlr: 
—The  tongue  ferees  not  6nly  for  tafting«  but  for 
maltication  aiid  deglutition,  in  man,  by  licking  | 
10  the  dog  and  cat  kind,  by  lapping.  Ray  on  CreaU 

{4.)  To  Lat,  v.  a.  To  lick  up.— 
For  all  the  reft  ' 

They'll  take  fuggeftion,  as  a  oat  laps  milk.  Shai. 
Upon  a  bull 

Two  horrid  lyons  rampt,  and  feiz'd,  and  tuggM 
off,  bellowing  (till ; 

Both  men  and  dogs  datfe,  yet  they  tore  the 
hide,  and  Ic^  then-  till.     Oiapmat^s  Iliad, 

LAPATA,  a  chain  of  mountains,  in  Africa, 
called  the  Backbone  of  the  Worlds  extending  about 
600  miles  from  N.  to  8.  Lon.  from  ay®  to  if^* 
Lat.  from  ia°  30^  to  so**  6'  N. 

LAPATHIUS.    Sec  LapIthii. 

LAFATHUS,  Lapbthus,  or  Lspithu's,  In 
ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  on  the  N. 
fide,  with  a  port  or  ftatiodTor  (hips,  and  a  cog- 
nominal  river.  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Phoe- 
nicians, according  to  ScyUx ;  by  Belus  king  of 
Tyre,  according  to  Alexander  Epheiius.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Spar, 
tana  ;  and  one  of  the  nine  kings  refided  here,  the 
laft  of  whom  was  Pififtratos,  who  commanded  the 
naval  army  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  had  r 
temple  dedicated  to  Venus.    It  is  now  called  La- 

FITHA. 

LAPAU,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into 
the  Luhe,  %  miles  WSW.  of  Lunenburg. 

(i.)  •  Lapdog.  »./  Map  and  dog.1  A  little  do|, 
fondled  by  ladies  in  the  lap.— One  of  them  made 
his  court  to  the  lap-dog^  to  improve  his  intereft 
with  the  lady.  CoUier*-^ 

Thefe,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford, 

Would  &ve  their  lap-dog  fooner  than  their  lord. 

Dryden. 
Lap-dogs  give  themfelves  the  rowflng  Ihake, 

And  fieeplefs  lovets  juft  at  twelve  awake.  Pope, 

(a.)LAt>-DOG.  See^CANis,  §  I.  vi.  N°  8  and  30. 

LAPELA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  Miftho, 
in  the  prov.  of  Entre  Ouero  e  Minho,  3  miles  W. 
of  Man^ao. 

LAPETHUS.    Sec  Lapathus. 

»  LAPFUL. »./  [^lap  and  ^//.]  As  much  as 
can  be  contained  in  the  lap.-^One  found  a  wild 
▼ine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds  his  lapfuly 
and  flired  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  a  IRngs*^^ 
Will  four  per  cent,  increafe  the  number  of  lend- 
ers ;  if  it  will  not,  then  all  the  plenty  of  money 
thefe  conjurers  beftow  upon  U9,  is  but  like  the 


jold  and  filver  which  old  women  believe  other  con- 
jurers beftow  by  whole  lapfulj  on  poor  credulous 
girls.  'Locke. 
LAPHAO,  a  town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifle 
Vol.  XU.  Paxt  H. 
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I  pf  .Timor,  in  the  lodiat.  Ocean  ;  inhabited  by  it* 
icendants  of  Portuguefe,  who  are  copper-coioured 
and  have  black  hair.    They  trade  with  B.itav.a. 

LAPHYSTiUM,  a  mountain  of  BcBOtia,  Where 
Jtipiter  had  a  temple,  and  whertf  Athamas.was^o* 
ing  to  facrifice  PHrYjCus  and  Helle,  when  Ju- 
piter faved  them  by  fending  a  ram  with  a  goldeil 
fletce.    . 

LAPHYSTnrS,  9  fimame  of  Jupiter^ 

*  LAPICIDE.  0.  /  [iapicida^  Lat.]  A  done, 
cutter.  Dia. 

LAPICINA,  or  CrOce,  a  lake  of  Maritime 
Auftria,  in  the  Belluhefe. 

it.)  ♦  LAPIDARY,  n.  f.  [lafidairet  FrJ  One 
who  deals  in  ftones  or  gems*— rAs  a  cock  was  turn- 
ing up  a  dunghil,  he  (^i*  d  'a  c^i^mond :  Well, 
(fays  he)  this  iparklitig  foolery  now  to  a  lapidary 
would  have  been  the  making  of  him  ;  but,  as  td 
any  ufe  of  mine,  a  barUy.corahad  been  worth  for« 
ty  on^.  VRJlrange^ — Of  all  the  many  forts  of  the 
gem  kind  reckoned  \ip  by  the  lapidariej^  there  ar«^ 
not  above  three  or  four  that  are  original;  Wood" 
war^s  Natural  Biflory, 

{%.)  Lapidary  Is  chiefly  ufed  for  art  artificer, 
who  cuts  precious  ftoneS.  Ikalers  in  precious  (tonetf 
are  rather  ftyled  Jaws  l  lb  as.  The  art  of  cutting 
thefe  is  of  great  antiquity.  Various  machines  are 
employed  in  cutting  precious  (tones,  according  to 
their  quality.  The  diamond,  which  is  extremely 
hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of  foft  fteel,  turned  by  a 
mill,  with  diamond-dull,  tempered  with  olivt  oil, 
which  alfo  ferves  to  polifh  it.  The  oriental  ruby, 
fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on  a  copper  wheel, 
with  diathond  duft  tempered  with  olive  oil,  and 
are  polilhed  on  another  copper  wheel  with  tripoli 
and  water.  Hyacinths,  .emeralds,  amethyfts,  gar- 
nets, agates,  and  other  ftonea  not  of  inferior  hard- 
nefs,  are  cut  on  a  leaden  wheel  with  fmalt  and 
water,  and  polifhed  on  a  tin  wheel  with  tripoli. 
The  turquois  of  the  old  and  new  rock,  girafol,  and 
opal,  are  cut  and  polifhed  on  a  wooden  wheel  with 
tripoli  alfo. 

ts.)  Lapidary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  virtuofo  fkilled 
in  the  nature,  kinds  &c.  of  precious  (tones. 

(4O  Lapidary  Style,  denotes  the  (lyje  proper 
for  monumental  or  otber  infcriptions.  This  is  a 
kind  of  medium  between  profe  and  verfe  ;  the  je- 
june and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Cicero  ha«  prefcribed  the  rules  of  it ;  Ac" 
cednt  oportft  oratfo  varia,  vehemenS^  plena  fpirittu. 
Omniunf  fententiarurr^  gravifftte^  omnium  verborum 
ponderibust  eft  utendum.  The  lapidiry  |tyle,  which, 
was  loft  with  the  ancient  monuments,  was  revived 
al  th^  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  by  Count 
Emanuel  Teforo;  it  is  now  ufed  various  w^ys  at 
the  bef^inning  of  books;  and  eren  epiftles  dedica- 
tory are  compofed  in  it,  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
ample  among  the  ancients. 

♦  To  LAPIDATE.  11.  a,  Ihpidoj  Lat  J  To  ftonc  | 
.  to  kill  by  ftoning.  Dia 

♦LAPIDATION.  «./.  [la.dati'f,  Lat.  lapiJa* 
tion^  Fr.]    A  ftoning 

LAPIDE,  Cornelius  A,  a  learned  French  Jefult, 
bom  in  1566.  His  works  are  chiefly  on  the  critical 


illuftration  of  the  fcriptUres ;  ^od  they  amount  to 
10  vols,  folio.    He  died  in  16^7,  Aged  71. 

»  LAPIDEOUS.  adj,  \lapideus,  Latin.!  Stony  j 
of  the  nature  •f  (tone.— There  might  fall  dowo  ta 

Lin 


/to  the  ]qpid<:ous  matter,  befpre  il  was  concreted 
Into  a  (lone,  fome  fmall  toad,  which  might  rernaiq 
there  imprifoned,  till  th^  matter  about  it  jw^pre 
con  den  fed.  Raj  on  tht  CreatiotU  .    .    ,  t 

•  LAPIDESCENCE.  n^J.  iUipid^co,  Latin.} 
Stony  concretfon.  Qf  lapis  ceratites,  or  cornu, 
roflile,  in  rubterraneoaa  cavities,  there  are  manf 
to  be  found  in  Germany t  which  are  but  the  li^U 
dcfcence^  and  putrefactive  mutations,  of  hard  lo- 
dies.  Brhtwn*  .  '  .  ,, 
.  (i.)  ♦  LAPIDBSCENT.,W> llapije/uni,  Ut.t 
Growing  or  turning  tb  ftonc. 

jf^O^^^'^'^s^^^T  i<^app1ied  toany;thing.wTiich 
fcas  the  Faculty  of  petrifying,  or  turning  bodies  to 
a  ftony  nature.  Naturalifts  fpeak  of  a  lapidefcent 
forinciple,  a  lapidefcent  fpirit,  4,  lapidefcent  jui^, 

'  *lATimVlCAri6^.n,/[laif'rdific»th»,  trj 
The  adt.ofi  forming  ftones.— Induration,  or  lapidifi 
iatlon  of  fubftances  more  foft,.ift  Another  degree  d( 
condenfation.  Bacon. 

•  LAPIDIFICK.  fl«^*.  UapidiJkue.'tT,)  Form- 
ing  ftone<y — The  Aiomi  of  the  Upi^cf  9  aft  well  a's 
falme  principle,  being  regular,' .<K)  concur  irt  pi*©- 
ducin^  regular  ilones.  Gre*uu, ,  '    ,      . 

•  LAPJDIST.  «./,  [from  /fl>/Vc/,  L;<tin.]  A 
iealer  in  ftones  or  gems. — Hardneft,  wherein  fome 
ijtones  exceed  all  iQther  bodies,  being  exalted  to 
that  degree,  that  art  in  vain  endcavouVs  to  coun- 
ferfeit  it,  thfe  factitious  ffones  of  chemifts  in  imi- 
tation being  6aftly  deteAfcd  by  An  ordinary  /api- 
JliJ,  Hat/' 
'  (i.)  *  LAPiS.  n.A  [Latin.]-   A  dott. 

(a.)  LaJ'I^i  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geogfaphi-. 
cil  meafiure  denoting  a  nfile;  beCaUfe  miles  Were' 
diflinjjuifhcd  by  ereCling  a  ftone  at  the  end  of 
each  ;  frorh  the  number  iQn a rjccd  on  which,  the. 
length  of  way  from  Rome  might  be  knowrt.  Th^. 
(tevice  is  hy  Plutarch  afcribed  to  Caias  GrAc^ 
cbus.  i*hts  was  more 'accurately  executed  by 
Auguftufc,  Who  eredted  a  gilt  pillar  In  the  forumf,. 
at  which  all  the  public  ways  of  Italy,  diftinguilh* 
ed  by  rfonei,  were  terminaivd.'  The  f<ime  thing: 
was  done  in  the  Roman  prbtinc^s.  Hence  the 
phrdes  tef^fim  hph,  centejimm  Upts^  8cc,  for  3,  i cor 
&C.  miles ;  •  and  fometimes  the  ordinal  number 
^'a-lthoiit  I'aphf  as  dd  duodechnmh  &c.  at  the  lath 
^.liiMc  diflAnt.  ,         ' 

f^A  Lapis  Aquil;e.    SeeJftTjtEs. 

(4.)  Lapis  AftMtNUS.    Sefe  AkMEhrus  tAPis.. 

'  '(5.)  Lapis  Assies',  fti  the  natural  hillor^ofthe 

.•ftcients,  th^  name  of  a  ftone,  called  d\{o  farcopba- 

guj,  frohf  itfe  power  of  conftuhing  flefli.   Soe  ^AKt 

COPHAcJtJS.  *    '  ' 

^6.i  Lapis  BoNONiENiiS,  thfe  ftolognianltone. 
S^e  noLOGNiAN  StofIe. 

(7.)  Lapis  CXLAMitfA^is.  See  Calamine, 
5  I,  a-     ,  -  ; 

(8.)La^is  Coftltevs,  t)t  nokK-sToNE,  abllme 
given  by  many  German  auth'dirs  to  Flint. 
*(^.)LAPrt  H-«PATrcDs.    See  LivirStone.  . 

(lo.)  Lapis  HyiBNius.See  HViKNiUg  Lapis,   * 

(11.)  *  Lapis  LAZuii.  iThe  laph  lazult^  or 
saure  ftone,  is  a  copper  ote,  very  compadt  and 
hard,  fo  as  to  take  a  high  polidi,  and  is  worked 
into  a  great  ^ariety  of  toys.  It  Is  found  in  de- 
tached lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue  colour,  varieg.-*- 
itd  with  sloudi)  of  white,  »nd  veins  of  a  fliinmg 
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gold  colour:  to  it  the  painters  ate  vtde^tcdfor 
W^dr  beautiful  ultnirSiarMie  colour,  wMt&  li  ooly 
i  calcihayon  of  lapU  lazv/h  Hr//. 

(i;i.) Lapis  LazvjuiV  'fee Lazuli. 

(iy.JLAPis  Lyoi'us.^  iee  Lvbiut,  Touch- 
STON B,  and  Trapp,  ^'iJ 
'  (14.J  Lapis  Lyncurius,    See  Lync^rius. 

(150  Lapis  MfutABiL^Sy  the  Changeable 
S^tone;  called  alfo  HYi>ROPH>kKEs,  [Tirom*wV. 
^ter,  and  ^iv«,  toJhintJ]  on  account  of  its  tracw 
parency  in  water.     See  fi^ drophanes.    There 
are  3  ofthefe  ftones  in'tbe  Britilh  Mifibuin  at  Lor* 
doo  ;  the  largeft  of  them  about  the  iize  of  a  cbcr- 
ly  Bone*  but  of  an  oval  form.     It  is  opaque  and 
doloured  like  a  common  yellow 'pea  ;  it  may  he 
fcratched,  though  not  without  difiicvltj,  by  a 
common  knife,  notwithftanding  which  it  k^m's  to 
loaveamark  upon  gj^fs.   ^It  does  not  fernicot 
with  nitrous  acid'.    Wben  it  has  tain  fome  hours 
in  wate!>  it  becomes  transparent^  and  of  a  yellow 
amber  colour.    The  cHart^e  begins  foon  after  the 
iixMnerGon,  a»d  at  one  end  in  form  of  a  little  fpot ; 
but  in  a  fmall  one  ofthe  iiune  kind,  the  tranfpa- 
rency  begins  round  the  e(iges.   By  degrees  the  fpot 
ihcreafes,  until  the  whole  ftone  becomes  uniformly 
clear  throughout :  when.but  of  the  water  it  lofes  iu 
t'ranfparency,  firft  at  one  end,  and  then  graduaiiy 
over  the  remainder*  until  the  whole  has  become 
opaque ;  which  change  happens  in  left  time  than 
it  tales  to  become  tranlparent.     This  change  is 
riot  entirely  peculiar  to  the  hydropbanes.    Berg- 
man informs  us^,  that  fome  ftealites  produce  the 
iame  effed ;  and  M.  Magellan,nbat  the  cnift  of 
chalcedonies  and  agates  nequently  produce  the 
(ame  appearance.     Me/frs  Bruckman  and  V^el- 
thelm  were  the  firft  who  particularly  inc^uired  in- 
to .  the  nature  of  this  ftone*  and  inveftigated  its 
properties.   Their  account  is  as  follows :  As  fooa 
as  the  ftone  is  put  into  water,  it  exhales  a  mufty 
fmell,  feveral  air  bubbles  a  rife,  and  it  becomes  gra- 
dually tranfp;|rent. ..  Some  of  the  ftones  become 
colourlefs  as  foon  as  they  are  thoroughly  tranfpi* 
rent ;  others  have  a  more  or  lefs  deep  vdlow  co- 
lour ;  fome  acquire  a  bef utifiil  ruby  colour ;  and 
others  gain  a  fine  colour  of  mother-of-pearl,  or  of 
a  bluifh  opal.    Whatever  be  the  colour  oF  the  H- 
quer  in  which  the  bydrophanes  is  iminerfed,  it 
gains  only  its  ufual  degree  df  tranfparency  with 
the  colour  peculiar  to  it.    when  we  look  at  it  ia 
its  n^oift  ftate,  we  perceive  a  4umtnou8  point  va- 
rying its  fituation  as  the  pofttion  of  the  eye  is  al- 
tered, *This  luminous  point  is  not,  according  to 
Mr  JBruckman,  the  immediate  image  of  the  fun^ 
but  a  relleAion  of  that  image  refraded  in  the  fub- 
ft'arice  of  the  ftoiie  itfelf,  a  phenomenon  i^hich 
probably  gave  ri(e  to  itsnamebf  ocuLUS  mundi. 
Mr  Bruckman  left  a  piece  of  this  ftone»  weighing 
3$  grains,  7  hours  in  water,  the  fpace  requi file  to 
make  it  perfedly  tranit^arent ;   and  in  that  lime 
he  found  that  it  had  gained  ^3  grains  in  wei^^hr. 
The  bydrophanes  becomes 'much  fooner  tranfpa- 
rent  when  put  into  hot  water ;  and  the  lame  hap- 
pens if  it  be  dipped  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  or  ra- 
ther a  very  dilute  folution  of  alkali.    When  dip- 
ped in  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  very  quickly  tranf- 
parent,  and  will  continue  fo  on  Account  of  the 
ftrong  attraction  of  that  acid  for  moifture*  which 
takes  as  much  firomlhe  atmoiphereas  is  necefiary 

to 
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f o  keep  the  ftone  trani^iarent^  but  its  opacify  wM 
return  if  it  be  dipped  in  an  allBaline  liquor  and 
afterwards  dried. 

(i7.)LA?18  NtPH&ltlCINy  'or  JlSPACHATBSy 

the  JADE  STONB,  a  grnus  of  filicMUS  earthsw-  (See 
Jadb»  §  a.)    It  ^ives  fire  with  ftee),  and  is  femi-- 
tranfparent  like  ftint.    It  does  not  harden  in  the 
fire,  but  ineHs  In  the  focus  of  a  bumihg  glafe  into  a 
tranrpareot  green  glaft  with  fomt  bubbles.  A  fpe- 
cies  brought  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in 
Ameriea^  called  drtontkjionjioiu^  melts  eafier  in  the 
focus  into  a  brown  opaque  glafs,  far  lefs  hard  than 
the  ftone  itfelf .    The  j  aae*ftone  is  un^uous  to  the 
touch;  whence  Mr  Kirwan  thinks^  that  it  contains 
a  portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  rather  magnefia. 
The  fpecific  gravity  is  from  4*970  to  3*389 ;  the  tex- 
ture granular,  with  a  greafy  look,  but  exceedingly 
hard,  being  fuperior  in  this  re^e^  even  to  quartz. 
It  is  infu&ble  in  the  fire,  nor  can  it  be  diflbived  in 
acids  without  a  particutar  management ;  though 
M.  Sauflfure  extra^ed  iron  from  it.  Sometimes  it  is 
met  with  of  a  whiti{h  milky  colour  from  China ; 
but  moftly  of  a  deep  or  pale  green  fi>om  America. 
The  common  lapis  nephriticus  is  of  a  grey,  yet^ 
lowifh,  or  olfve  colour.    It  is  fo  named  from-  its 
fuppofed  quality  of  giving  eafe  Ih  nephritic  pains, 
when  applied  externally  to  the  loins.    It  may  be 
dlflinguifhed  from  all  other  ftones  by  its  hardne^ 
femipellucidity,  and  fpecific  gravity. 
'    (18.)  Lapis  OasiDiAffus.  S^GAtUNACSus^ 
and  Obsidianus. 
(19.)  Lapis  Spscularis.    S^  Specularis. 
(30.)  Lapis  Thyites,  in  the  ancient  materia 
medica,  an  indurated  clay  approaching  to  the  na< 
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in  fupporf  ing  th^  caufe  of  his  friends ;  and  Neftpr 
was  no  lefs  adive  in  the  protection  of  chaftity  and 
innocence.  Hefiod  has  defcribed  the  battle  of  the 
Gentantrs  and  Lapit^ae ;  as  has  alfo  Ovid,  in  'a 
more  copious  manner.  The  invention  of  bits  and 
bridles  for  horfes  is  attributed  to  the  Lapithz. 
See  Centaurs,  f  3. 

-  LAHTH-EUM,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pauf. 
Uh,  iii.  cap,  20. 

LAPITHIA,  a  territory  of  Cyprus,  fbrround- 
ing  L A  P AT  H  u  s .    jyiod.  Sic.  a nd  Ptolemy, 

LAPITHII,  the  people  of  La  pith  1  a;  who  were 
tainted  with  a  degree  of  fatuity ;  hence  Lapathi- 
178  denotes^hfw.  H0chius. 

LAPITHO.    See  Lapitha. 

LAPITHUS,  in  ftibulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of 
Apollo,  by  Stilbe,  and  brother  to  Cbntaurus. 
He  marri^  Orfinome,  daughter  of  Euronymus 
by  whom  he  had  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  the  pro^ 
genitors  of  the  LAPiTHiC. 

(i.)  LAPLAND,  the  moft  northerly  country  of 
Europe,  extending  from  the  North  cape  in  71*^ 
30'  N.  Lat.  to  the  While  Sea  under  the  arctic 
circle^;  and  inhabited  by  the  fame  people,  though 
fubjedl  to  different  powers ;  viz.  Denmark, Ruffia, 
and  Sweden.    It  is  dividtrd  as  follows: 

I.  Lapland,  Norwegian,  under  the  doml- 
nibn  of  Denmark,  lies  between  the  Northern  Sea* 
the  river  Pais,  and  the  lake  Enarak. 
■  II.  Lapland,  Russian, comprehends  the  eaft- 
ern  part,  fituated  between  the  lake  Enarak  and 
the  White  Sea,  and  is  divided  into  three  diftin^ 
prefe^ures ;  nameW,  th,at  of  the  fea-coaft  towards 
the  north,  called  Maurmaffkoi  Leporie ;  the  TVr- 


ture  of  a  ftone.    It  was  found  in  Egypt  and  u(M  Jkoi  Leporie^   upon  the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea; 


in  difea(e»  of  the  eyes.  Mr  Chambers  reckon sl  it 
2  f^eciesof  Morocnthus';  and  feys  it  is'found 
at  Goflelar,  iu  Saxony.  It  is  of  a  fmooth  and  re- 
gular texture;  very  heavy;  the  furface  fhining, 
and  the  colour  a  pale  green. 

(ai.)  Lapis  Vituperh,  i*  e.  the  ftone  of  hlamti 
See  Cession,  ^  a. 

LAPITHA,  a  village  of  Cyprus,  accorditig  fo 
the  Abbe  Mariti,  the  longeft  and  moft  extertfivi 
in  the  ifland.  It  was  anciently  called  Lapathus. 
Befides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fituation,  it  fumiih* 
es  the  beft  produdions  in  the  country;  and  though 
Cyprus  is  in  general  not  very  abundant  in  fruits, 
Lapitha  feems  a  favoured  fpot  in  this  refpedi,  and 
may  be  called  Iheganltn  of  ihn  ifland. 

LAPITHS,   in  fabulous  Hillory,   an  ancient 


and  the  third,  or  inland,  named  &llamoreJkai  Lew 
pdrie. 

111.  Lapland,  Swf  nrsH,  is  the  moft  exteniive 
of  the  three,  and  comprehends  all  the  country 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  feparate 
Norway  from  Sweden.  It  is  divided  into  fix  dif^ 
trifts,  called  march  or  territories ;  and  thele  are 
diftinguiihed  by  the  names  of  rivers,  fnch  as 
Angermanland,  Elma,  Peta,  Lula,  Torno,  and 
Kiemi.  Thefe  marcks  are  ftibdivided  into  ftnall- 
er  diftridts,  called  ^/^?rj,'c6n(]fting  each  of  a  certain 
number  of  famih'es ;  amon^  which  the  land  is  par- 
celled out  by  government,  or  the  prefect  of  the 
diftrid  appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  Lap- 
land  contains  about  S  churches,  which  in  Ibme 
parts  Jie  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  each  other. 


people  of  Theflaly,thedefcendants  of  La  pi  thus,    that  a  native'is.  frequently  obliged  to'  travel  thfee 
.1- — ^^  5_»._i_- ^  _r  ^u . r  „....._    ^^yg  jjj  order  to  attend  divine  fervice. 

(a.)  Lapland,  climate  or.  The  cold  of 
Lapland  is  very  intenfe  during  the  winter,  freezing 
even  brandy  and  the  watery  part  of  fpirit  of  wine^ 
if  the  latter  is  not  highly  re<flified :  all  the  lakes 
atid  rivers  are  frozen-  to  a  prodigious  thicknefs; 
and  the' whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
fiflfOW  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  feet.  While  this  conti- 
nues lopfe,  it  is  impoifible  to  travel ;  but  if  a  par- 


or  rather  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which 
hia  fons  Phorbas  and  Periphas  obtahfied  the  fove- 
reignty.  The  chiefs  of  the  Lapithz  aflfembled  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Pidthous,  one  of  their 
number.  Among  them  were  Thefeus,  Dryas, 
Hopleus,  Mopfus,  Phalerus,  Exadius,  Prolochus, 
TitarefiuS,  Sec  The  Centaurs  were -alfo  invited 
to  partake  the  common  feftivity;  and  the  am^fe- 
tnents  would  have  been  harmlefs  and  innocent. 


had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered'    tial  thaw  take  place  for  a  few  hours,  the  furface 


▼iolence  to  Htppodamia,  the  wife-of  Pirtthous; 
Xhe  Lapitfas?  refented  the  ?njury,  and  the  Cen- 
taurs fup^orted  their  companion^':  upon  which 
the  quari^eT  becanie  uniwfal,  and  ended  in  fliugH* 
tcT.  Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  flain,  and  the 
reft  were  obTig<^d  to  retire.    Thefeus  was  intrepid 


is  foon  frozen  into  a  hard  impenetrable  crult, 
over  which  the  Laplander  travels  iu'his  fledge  with 
great  Celerity.  While  the  thaw  prevails,  the  air 
f^  fuft:harged  with  vapours,  and  the  climate  is 
rainy :  but  while  the  qorth  wind  blows,  the  iky  isr 
beautifully  ferene,  and  the  air  very  clear.  The 
.  '   L  I'M  a  *     •       hear 
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heat  of  fummer  is  aimoft  as  intolerable  m  Lapland    a  delicate  and  florid  cocoplezioti. 


as  the  cold  of  winter.  At  the  northern  extremi- 
iY»  the  fun  never  fets  for  $  months  in  iummer, 
und  in  winter  there  is  an  uninterrupted  night  of 
the  fame  dui^atlon  ^  but  this  is  qualified  in  fuch  a 
manner  by  a  conftant  revolution  of  dawn  and  twi- 
light, by  a  ferene  (ky,  moon-lighty  and  aurorse  bo- 
reales,  relieved  from  the  fnowy  furface^  that  the 
inhabitants  are  enabled  to  bunt,  fifli,  and  proceed 
with  their  ordinary  occupations. 

(.^)  Lapland,  diseases  of,  and  remedies 
u^FD  IN.  The  Laplanders,  though  for  the  moft 
part  vigorous  and  healthy,  are  not  exempted  from 
diftempers.  They  are  fubjedt  to  fore  eyes,  and 
even  to  blindnefs,  from  the  fmoke  of  their  hutfi, 
and  the  fire  to  which  they  are  aimoft  continually 
expoicd.  Some  wafte  away  in  confumptions ; 
pthers  are  ?£3ided  with  rbevimatic  pains  and  the 
fcurvy ;  and  a  few  are  fubjedt  to  vertigo  aiid  apo- 
plexy.  For  the  cure  of  all  their  internal  diforderSf 
they  uf^  no  ether  medicine  than  the  decoction  of 
a  ct^rtain  fpecies  of  mofs ;  and  when  this  cannot 
be  procured^  they  boil  the  ftalks  of  angelica  in  the 
milk  of  the  rein-deer.  In  order  to  remove  a 
fixed  pain,  they  apply  a  large  muihroom,  burning 
bot,  to  the  part  affeded;  and  thjs  produces  a 
blider,  ,whtch  is  fuppofed  to  draw  off  the  peccant 
humour.    To  their  wounds  they  apply  nothing 


Tbefe  peopk 
arc  fimple,  honeft,  hofpitable,  and  timorLOi; 
their  timidity,  however,  refpeds  war  akw-e; 
ior  to  many  otjMir  Ipecies  of  dangeratbey  expok 
themfelves  w.ithfurprifing. intrepidity,  wbetberin 
afceodtng  and  defceoding'  mountains  and  preci. 
pices  with  their,  foow-flioes  aod  in  fledges,  or  In 
venturing  amidft  whiclpools  and  catarafts  in  little 
flender  boats  made  of  thin  fir  boards,  ^ftened  to. 
gether  with  thongs  of  leather,  fiucwe  of  wild 
beafts,  or  tough  and  fleiible  twigs  of  willow  aod 
ofier.  Tbefe  boats  are  of  diffcreat  Catct,  from  % 
to  6  yards  in  length,  managed  with  oars,  and 
caulked  with  mofs  fo  tight  as  to  keep  out  the  wa- 
ter. The  Laplanders  are  partly  fettled,  and  part- 
ly roving:  the  latter  live  in  tents  Qiade  with  coarfc 
cloth :  the  former  are  fixed  in  fmall  villages  near 
the  lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  fiibing.  They  bniid 
their  cottages  fomewhat  in  the  (bape  of  a  cone, 
by  placing  a  circle  of  large  trees  or  poles  aflant  in 
the  eartb.  and  clofe  to  each  other,  U>  that  tbeir 
tops  meet,  and  form  a  fmall  vent  for  the  iffbc  of 
the  fmoke:  they  cover  the  ground  within  with 
branches  of  trees.  In  fpring  tbeir  food  conlifts 
.principally  of  the  eggs  of  water  fowls,  which  are 
extremely  plentiful  >  in  fummer  and  autumn,  of 
the  birds  them/elves,  and  of  various  others  of  the 
partridge  tribe;  and  in  winter,  of  the  milk  and  flclh 


but  the  turpentine  that  drops  from  the  fir-tree.  .  of  th^  rein-deec  and  dried  fifb-  They  had  till  late* 


When  fr oft-bit tcfn  (though  this  Celdom  happens), 
they  tbruft  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheefe  made  of 
fein-deer's  milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from 
ft)  anoint  the  frozen  member,  which  geiterally  re- 
covers. 

(4.)  Lapland,  general  appearance  o]f. 
Lapland  is  a  hiige  congeries  of  frightful  rocks  and 
Aupendous  mountains, but  interfperied  with  many 
uleafant  valleys,  watered  by  a,vall  number  of  rivu 


ly  no  bread,  but  ufed  the  inner  rind  of  the  pine- 
tree  dried  and  ground,  and  dried  fi(h  reduced  to 
powder.  They  make  confedtions  and  decoaioos 
pf  berries,  angelica,  and  forrel,  which  they  ufe  a$ 
prefervatives  againft  the  fcurvy.  The  Laplander 
enjoys  almoil  unintemipted  health  by  temperance 
and  exercife,  which  brace  his  nerves  to  a  very  on- 
ufual  pitch  of  ftrength,  and  fortify  hi«  conflituiiofl 
jn.  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  often  lives  to  the  age 


Jets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  dif- ,  of  100,  without  feeling  any  difeafe,  or  perceiving 


pharge  their  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
natives,. however,  believe  it  to  he  the  ttrr^rial Pa- 
rctdife;  and  indeed  nothing  could  be  mpre  enchant- 
ing than  itsvaft  profpe^tsof  mountains,  bills,  fo- 
refts,  lakes,  rivers,  &Ctif  the  climate  were  but  rno- 
derate ;  though  even  here,  in  fummer,  therofes  are 
fcen  blowing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  andi 
rivers,  wi^h  all  the  beautiful  glow  of  colour  which 
appears  in  thofe  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  But  all 
the  intervals  between  the  mountains  are  i:pt  en- 
grofled  by  tbefe  agreeable  pfofpedls ;  great  part  of 
the  fiat  country  is  covered  with  brown  dulky  fo- 
refts  of  fir  and  pine  trees;  and  tbefe  are  often, 
0cirted  by  wide  extended  moralfes,  the  itagnaling 
yraters  of  which  in  fummer  produce  myriads  of 
mifchievouB  infects,  that  are  more  intolerable  than 
even  the  cold  of  winter.  The  country  however 
abounds  with  excellent  fpriAgs;  and  is  remarkable 
for  fome  lurprifing  cataradls,  in  which  the  water 
tumbles  over  frightful  precipice?,  and  dafhes  among 
rocks  with  amajiing  impetuofity  and  nbife,  . 

(5.) Lapland,  Inhabitants  of.  Tbe  Laplan- 
ders are  very  low  in  ftature,  but  have  remarkably 
large  heads.  They  are  ill  (haped,  and  their  fea- 
tures barib.  They  are,  however,  ftrong,  hardy, 
and  robuft ;  can  bear  incredible  fatigue  y  and  it  is^ 
(liid  that  the  ftouteft  Norwegian  is  not  able. to  bend, 
the  bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women  arft*^,mVch 
kis  homely  than  the  ^eniaad  many  of  them  have 


his  vijrour  impaired.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
a  Laplander  in  old  age  bunting,  fowling,  Ikaiiing, 
^iid  performing  all  the  fevereft  cxercifes  of  youth 
with  agility.  The  fummer  garb  of  the  men  con- 
filts  of  a  long  coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reaching  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  girded  round  the  waift 
by  a  belt  or  girdle;  from  which  hang  a  Norway 
knife,  and  a  pouch  containing  flints,  matches,  to- 
bacco, and  other  neceflaries;  the  girdle  itfclf  beiu^ 
decorated  with  brafs  rings  and  chains.  Their 
caps  are  made  of  the  ikin  of  the  nortbcm  diver, 
with  the  feathers  on ;  and  their  (hoes  of  the  rein-deer 
ikin  with  the  hair  outwards.  They  wear  no  linen; 
but  the  garments  of  the  fuperior  ranks  are  of  a 
finer  cloth,  and  tbey  delight  in  various  colours,  of 
which  red  is  the  moft  agreeable.  In  winter  they 
are  totally  cafed  up  in  coats,  caps,  boots,  and 
gloves,  made  of  rein-deer  ikins.  In  the  Flora 
Lqponka^  Linnaeus  foys,  "  Perhaps  the  curious 
reader  will  wonder  bow  the  people  in  Lapland, 
during,  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns  there  in  win- 
ter, can  preferve  tlieir  lives ;  fince  aimoft  all  birds, 
and  even  fome  wild  beafts,  defert  it  at  that  time. 
The  Laplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  through 
the  whole  ^yinter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander 
abou(  ir\  woods  wj^^^bi^  herds  of  rein-deer.  For 
the  rein-deer  never  come  under  cover,  nor  eat  any 
kind  of  fodder,  but  a  particular  kind  of  liverwoit. 
On  this  account  the  herdfroen  are  under  a  necef- 
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fity  of  living  continually  in  the.  WQod8>  to  take 
care,  of  their  cattle^  left  they  ihould  be  devoured 
by  the  \ifi\d  beafts.  The  Laplander  eaiily  does 
with  little  light,  as  the  ibow  refledts  the  rays  from 
the  ftarst  and  as  the  Aurora  Boreaiis  illuminates 
the  air  every  night.  He  guards  himieJf  againft  the 
cold  in  the  following  manner.,.  He  wears  breecbts 
made  of  reioideer  utins  with  the  hair  on«  jeach- 
jng  down  to  nis  heels,  and  fhoes  made  of  the  fyeoc 
snaterialsy  the  hairy  part  turned  outwards.  He 
puts  into  the  (hoes  fl)ender-eared  broad^leafed  cy- 
prus  grais  (cARfiz  vesjcaria,  or  the  Bladder 
Carex)f  that  is  cut  in  iiiimmer  and  dried.  This 
he  firft  combe  and  rubs  in  his  hands,  and  then 
places  it  in  fuch.  a  manner,  that  it  not  only  covers 
his  feet  quitt:  round,  but  his  legs  alfo ;  and  being 
thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  fecured  againft  the  intenfe 
cold.  With  this  grafs  he  ftufis  his  gloves  llkewifei 
to  prefSnrve  the  bands.  As  this  grafs  keeps  ofi^the 
eold  in  winter,  (b  in  fumroer  it  hinders  the  feet 
from  fweating,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefervea 
them  from  being  annoyed  by  ftnking  againft  ftones^ 
&c.  for  their  fhoes  are  very  thin,  beiiig  made,  not 
fii  tanned  leather,  but  the  raw  bide."  The  wo- 
mens  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
men ;  only  their  girdles  are  more  ornamented  with 
rings,  chains,  needle- cafes,  and  toys  that  fome- 
times  weigh  lolb.  In  winter,  both  men  and  wo- 
men lie  in  their  furs ;  ip  funimer,  they  cover  them- 
felves  entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  po  jdefen^ 
tbemfelves  from  the  gnats. 

(6.^  Lapland,  lakes  and  islands  in.  The 
principal  lakes  in  Lapland  are  the  Great  Uma,  the 
Great  Windei,  the  Oreavan/  the  Stor-avan,  the 
Great  Lula ;  the  lakes  of  Kartom,  Kali,  Tomo, 
Eiiara,  and  Kimi.  Some  of  thefe  extend  60 
leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a  great  number  of 
iilands :  Stor-avan  is  faid  to  contain  365 ;  and  £na- 
TSL  contains  an  archipelago  of  iilands  fo  large,  that 
no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to  vifit  eact( 
particular  ifland. 

(7.)  Lapland,  MANUFACTURES  of.  The 
Laplanders  are  naturally  very  ingenious.  They 
make  ail  their  own  furniture,  their  boats.  Hedges, 
bows,  and  arrows.  They  form  neat  boxes  of  thin 
birch  boards,  and  inlay  them  with  the  horn  of  the 
rein-deer.  The  Swedes  are  very  fond  of  the  Lap- 
land baikets  made  of  the  roots  of  trees^  flit  in  long 
thin  pieces,  and  twifted  toge;ther  fo  nicely  that 
they  will  hold  water.  Among  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  are  curious  hprn  fpoons,  and  moulds 
in  which  they  caft  the  trinkets  of  tin  which  adorn 
their  girdles.  The  men  within  doors  drefs  vic- 
tuals for  the  family :  the  women  atS  as  tailors 
and  embroiderers ;  they  makiC  cloths,  fhoes,  and 
boats,  and  bame&  for  the  7ei|i.deer;  they  fpin 
thread  of  fur,  and  knit  it  into  c^psand  gloves  that 
are  very  foft  and  warm  ;  they  draw  tin  into  wire 
through  a  horn;  and  with  this  they  cover  the 
thread  which  they  ufe  in  embroidering  the  figures 
of  beafts,  Aowers,  trees,  and  ftars,  upon  their  capa 
and  girdles. 

(8.)' Lapland,  MAaaiAGE  and  funk&al  ce- 
remonies, ^c.  IN.  The  manner  in  which  the 
young  Laplander  choofes  a  wife  is  equally  re- 
markable and  ludicrous.  When  he  has  pitched 
upon  a  female,  he  employs  foroe  friends^as,  medi- 
ators with  the  father }  and  thefe  being  provided 
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with  fome  bottles  of  brandy,  the  fnilor  accom- 
panics  them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  fatLer-in-law, 
who  invites  the  mediators  to  enter;  but  the  lover 
is  left  without  until  the  liquor  be  drank,  and  the 
propoialdifcufTed:  then  he  is  called  in,  and  en- 
.tertained  with  fuch  fare, as  the  hut  affords;  yet 
without  feeing  his  mifirefs,  who  retires,  or  goes 
out.    Having  obtained  leave  of .  her  parents  to 
make  his  addrefTes  in  perfon,  he  puts  on  his^eft 
apparel,  and  is  admitted  to  the  lady,  ^ihom  he 
falutes  with  a  kifs :  then  he  prefents  her  with  the 
tongue  of  a  reinndeer,  a  f  iece  of  beaver's  flcfh* 
or  fome  other  fort  of  provifion.    She  declines  the 
offer,  which  is  made  in  prefence  of  her  fifters  and 
relations ;  but  makes  a  (ignal  to  the  lover  to  fol- 
low her  into  the  fields,  where  fhe  accepts  the  pre- 
fents.   Thus  encouraged,  he  begs  her  perroiffion 
to  Ileep  with  her  in  the  hut ;  if  fhe  conients,  there 
is  no  further  difficulty ;  if  fhe  difapproves  of  the 
propofal,  jDie  drops  her  prefents  on  the  groijnd. 
When  the  lovers  are  agreed,  the  youth  is  permit- 
ted to  vifit  his  inamorata  as  often  as  he  fhail  think 
proper;  but  every  time  he  comes,  he  muft  pur- 
chafe  this  pleafure  with  a  frefh  bottle  of  brandy  ; 
a  perquifite  fo  agreeable  to  the  father,  thaj  he  of- 
ten poftpones  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  for 
two  or  three  years.    At  length  the  ceremony  is 
performed  at  church  by  the  prieft  of  the  parifh. 
Even  after  this  event,  the  bufband  is  obliged  to 
ferve  hjs  father-in-law  a  whole  year ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  he  fetires  to  his  own  habitation, 
with  his  wife,  and  her  patrimony  of  rein-deer,  and 
receives  prefents  from  all  his  friends  and  relation  si 
From  this  period  he  fequefters  his  wife  from  the 
company  of  all  f^rangers,  efpecially  of  the  male 
fex,  and  watches  over  her  condud  with  the  moft 
jealous  vigilance.     Many  Lapland  woinen   are 
barren,  and  none  of  them  are  very  friiitful.    A 
woman,  immediately  after  delivery^  fwallpws  4 
draught  of  whale  fat :  the  child  is  wafhqd  with 
fnow  or  cold  water,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  tiare- 
fkin.    The  mother  is  feldom  above  five  days  in 
the  ftraw,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  reco- 
vered :  then  fhe  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be 
baptized.    Before  fhe  can  reach  the  refidence  of 
th^  prieft,  fhe  is  often  obliged  to  traverfe  large  fo- 
refts,  mountains,  lalses,  and  wide-extended  waftes 
of  fnow.    The  infant  is  faftened  in  a  hollowed 
piece  of  wood,  ftretched  naked  on  a  bed  of  fine 
mofs,  covered  with  the  foft  fkin'of  ^  young  rein- 
deei;,  and  flung  by  two  ftraps  to  the  back  of  the 
mother^  who  always  fuckles  her  own  child.    At 
home  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the 
but,,  and  the  child  lulled  j^fleep  by  fwinging  it 
from  one  fide  to  the  other. .  The  .boys  from  tbeic 
infancy  practice  the  bow ;  and  are  not  allowed  to 
break  tbeir  faft'  until  they  have  hit  the  mark.   The 
female  childr^-n  are.  as  early  initiated  in  the  buii- 
nefs  peculiar  to  their  fex.    When  3  X«aplander  is 
fuppofed  tp  be  on  bis  death^bed,  bis  friends  ^-. 
hort  him  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Chrift,  and  bear 
his  fufferings  with  refigi^ation,  by  remembering 
the  paffion  of  our. Saviour.    They  are  not,  how- 
^ver»  very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  laft  moments  ^ 
and  as  foon  as  he  expires,'quit  the  place  with  pre- 
dpitation,  apprehending   ibme   injury  ^rom  .his. 
ghoft,  which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpfe,' 
jind  takes  all  opportunities  of  doing  mifcbief  lo 
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tbeliviqgiw.l^hf^  ^ceafed  i$  wrapped  pg in  ^leqolleti 
or  lineO)  4C{:oi;di;ig  to  his  clrcun^ft^nces^  and  de- 
pofited  ia  ^  coffin  by  a  perfbn  feleAed  for  that 
pprpofe ;  but  this  office  he  vfiW  not  perform,  un- 
lefs  h^  is  flrft  feciired  from  the  ill  offices  of  the 
mane^,  by  a  ^Oinfe^rated  brafs  ring  fixed  on  his 
left  arip.    fb?  Chriftian  religion  in  this  country 
has  not  yet  difpelleci  all  the  rites  of  heathenill^  fu- 
perftition  :  together  with  the  body  they  put  mto 
the  coffin  an  a*c,  a  flint,  and  ftecl,  a  flaik  of  bran* 
dy,  fome  dried  fifli  and  venifon.  With  the  axe  the 
declared  is  fuppofed  to  hew  down  the  bufhes  or 
l>oughs  that  may  obftilidt  his  paflage  in  the  other 
worid :  the  fteel  and  flint  are  defi^ned  for  ftrikinfi; 
a  light,  ftiould  he  find  himfelf  in  the  dark  at'the 
day  of  Judgment ';  and  on  the  provifion  they  think 
be  may  fubfift  during  his  journey.    The  Mufco- 
vite  Laplanders- obierve  other  ceremonies,  that 
Vear  an  s^ffinity  to  ^he  fuperftitions  of  the  Greek 
^hurch.    They  prpvide  him  with  money  for  the 
porter  of  pacaqiieji  and  a  certificate  figned  by  the 
priettf  anjd  dire<5le4  to  St  Peter,  fpecifying,  that 
fhe  bearer  had  lived  lijpe  a  good  Chrifiian,  and 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  heaveq.    At  tl^e  head 
of  the  ^offin  they  place  a,  little  image  of  St  Nichq- 
las,  who  is  greatly  reverenced,  as  a  friend  to  the 
dead.    Before  the  interment,  the  friends  of  the 
deeeafed  kiivdle,a  fire  of  fir  boughs  near  the  coffin, 
99d  exprcis  their  forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations. 
They  walk  in  proceffion  feveral  times  round  the 
body,  demanding,  in  a  whining  tone,  the  reafon 
pf  his  leaving  them,  with  many  other  ridiculous 
queftions.     Mean  lime,  the  prieft  fprinkles  the 
corpfe  and  the  mourners  alternately  with  holy  war 
ter.   The  body  is  at  laft  conveyed  to  the  place  of 
interment,  on  a  fledge   drawn  by  a  rein-deer; 
which,  with  the  clothes  of  the  deceafed,  are  left 
as  the  prieft's  perquifite.    Three  days  after  the 
burial,  the  kinfmcrf  and  friends  of  the  defun(5t  are 
invited  to  an  .entertainment,^  where  they  e^t  the 
flefh  of  the  r^in-deer  which  conveyed  the  corpfe 
to  the  burying-groiind.    This  being  a  facrifice  to 
the  manes,  the  bones  are  coUecSed  into  a  balket 
and  interred. '  Two  thirds  of  the  effeds  of  the 
deceafed  are  inherited  by  his  brothers,  and  the 
remainder  divided  among  his  fifters :  but  the  lands, 
Iflkes,  and  rivers,  are  held  in  coparceny  by  all  the 
children  of  botlj  fexes,  according  to  the  divifioa 
made,  by  Charies  IX.  of  Sweden,  when  he  affign- 
^d  a  certairt  traft  of.  land  to  each  family. 

.(9.)  Lapland,  methods  of  hunting  in- 
Tbe  Laplanders  make  furprifing  excurfipns  upon 
fhe  fnow  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  They 
provide  thcmfelves  e^^ch  with  a  pair  of  Ikates,  or 
/Aoiv  flioes,  which  are. fir  boards  covered  with 
tT\e  towj^h  liio  of  the  rein-deer,  turned  in  fuCh  a 
rnanner;ih;\t fhe  hair  rifes  againft  the  fnow,  othert 
t^^ljb  they.  Hiould  be  too  flipperjr.  Qne  of  thef^ 
ftc^ea  is  ufually  as  long  as  the  perfpn  who-We^ri 
ft;  the  other  is  about  a  .foot!  fhorter.  The  feet; 
ftand  in  the.midlflle,  i^nd  to  them  the  fhocs-an^ 
Otflened  by  tli,9\)gs  or  withes.  The  Laplander, 
thus  equippedtVwieJds  a  long  pole  in  his  hand, 
nv^r  the  end  of  whi^h  there  is  a  round  baft  of 
^qod  to  prevent  it^  piercing  too  deep  in  the  fnow ; 
4,nd  with  this  he  ftpp»  himfelf  occafionaflyZ/By 
xh^^Qj  of  thelje  accoutrements  he  willtfavel  atj^^^ 
iT^^e^Of  4ci  I9ilc8,a-day  without  being  fatigued' j, 
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afcendio^   fteep   mountainSk ''and  flying  down 
again  with  amazing  fwiftnefs.  The  Laplander  not 
only  travels  a-foot,  but  \9  provided  with  a  c2r. 
riage  drawn  by  the  rein*deer,  in  which  he  jour, 
neys  with  ftill  greater  rapidity.    The  Oedge,  call- 
cd  pMih  is  made  in  tbe  form  of  afmall  boat,  with 
a  contez  bottomt  that  it  may  0ide  the  moreeafily 
over  the  fnow :  the  prow  it  (harp  and  pointed ; 
but  the  fledge  is  flat  behind.    The  traveller  is 
fwatbed  in  this  parria^e  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle, 
with  a  fticii  in  his  hand  to  ftecr  the  veflet,  and 
difengage  it  from  pieces  of  rock  or  Itumps  of 
trees  that  may  chance  to  encounter  it  in  the  route. 
He  muft  alfo  balance  ^the  fledge  with  his  body, 
othcrwife  he  will  b$  in  danger  of  being  overturned. 
The  traces,  by  which  this  carriage  is  €aiftened  to 
rein-deer,  are  fixed  to  a  collar  about  the  animal's 
neck,  ^d  run  down  over  the  breaft  between  the 
fore  and  hiqd  legs,  to  be  conneAed  with  the  prow 
of  the  fledge :  the  reins,  managed  by  the  traveller, 
are  tied  to  the  horns ;  and  the  trappings  are  fur. 
nifhed  with   little  bells,  the  found  of  which  h 
agreeable  to  the  animal.  With  this  draught  at  bit» 
tail,  the  rein-deer,  if  prefled,  wiW  travel  xo  or  11 
Sv^edilh  miles  (70  or  84  Englilh  miles)  hi  a  day; 
but  by  fuch  hard  driving  he  is  generally  deftroyed. 
It,  however,   frequentfy  happens,   that  he  wiH 
perfeverc  in  his  journey  50  miles  without  inter- 
miflion,  and  without  refrelhment,  except  occa- 
fionally  moiftening  his  mouth  with  the  fm>w.  Be* 
fore  he  f^ta  out,  the  Laplander  whiiipers  in  his 
ear  the  way  he  is  to  go,  and  the  place  at  which 
he  is  to  baU,  firmly  perfuaded  that  the  beaA  un- 
derftands  his  meaning.    In  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, the  Laplanders  mark  the  moft  frequented 
roac^s,  by  ftrew^ng  them  with  fir  boughs ;  which 
being  freouently  covered  with  new  fnow,  and  al- 
ternately beaten   by  the   carriage,  confolidates 
them  into  a  kind  of^  caufeway  -,  which  is  the  har* 
der  if  the  furfacehas  felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  been 
crufted  by  a  fubfequent  froft.    It  requires  great 
caution  to  follow  thefc  trades ;  for  if  the  carriage 
deviates  to  the  right  or  le(^j  the  traveller  is  plun- 
ged into  an  abyui  of  fnow.     In  left  frequented 
Crts,  where  there  is  no  fuch  beaten  road,  the 
plander  di^dts  his  couife  by  certain  marks 
made  on  the  trees.    Hunting  being  (he  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  Laplanders^  they  perform  it  in  va- 
rious ways.    In  fuqnmet  they  hunt  the  wild  beafts 
with  ihQall  dogs,  trained  to  the  diverfion.     In 
winter  they  purfue  them  by  their  trads  upon  the 
fnow,  ikating  with  fo  great  velocity,  that  they 
often  run  down  the  prey.    They  catch  ermines 
in  traps,  apd  fometimes  with  dogs.    They  kiH 
fquinels,  mrartens,  and  fables,  wKh  blunt  darts, 
to  avoid  wounding  the  ikin.    Foxes  apd  beavers 
are  (lain 'with  Iharp-pointed  darts  and  arrows ;  in 
fhooting  which,  ;they   are   accounted    the   heft 
markfmen  in  t;he  world.     The  larger  beads,  fuch 
as  bears,  wolves,  ertcs,  and  wild  retn-deeri  they 
either  kill  with  fire-arms  purdiafed  inSvpeden  or 
Norway,  or  take  in  fhares  and  piU.    Tlieir  game 
laws  are  obferved  vrith  great  punctuality..    The 
be^ft  becotncs  the  property  of  the  man  in  whofe 
fhare  or  pit  he  is  caught;  and  he  who  d.rfcovers 
^  bear's  den  h^s  the  exclufive  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing  hjni  to  death.    Tlie  conqueft  of  a  bear  is  the 
^oft'''hbm}Ura^le  acjiievement  that  aXaplander 
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can  perforin ;' and  ftw  ftefli  is  efteemed  the  great-    miles,  and  whifch  the  lagarcioud  animal  diicevert 


eft  delicacy.  .  ^h?  War  ia  difpatchejd  with  a  fufiU 
fometimes  lai^.i^s  a.Uiare,  teady.  cocked  ahd* pri- 
med ;  but  more  frequently  by  the  .buntert  who  runs 
the  moft  imminent  rifk  of  his  lifeihouldV.tnifs 
his  aim.  Tt\c  death  of  a  bear  i^  celebrated  ,bj 
the  Laplanders  as  a  fignal  vi^ory.  'Tiie  carcaie 
19  drawn  to.. the  ^aliin  .or. hut  Qlthe  vi&arJby  a 


under  the  jnow  by  thft  peculiar  acutenefs  of  ity 
fmell.  Moft.'of  thofe  hied  for  draught  art  caff 
trated  when  very  J^^^St  and  are  larger  and  fattet 
than  thebucksp  The  woods,  motiDtain^,  and  rl- 
Ters  are  well  ftockei  with  Wild  fowls,  fuch  aS  buf- 
tards,  partridges,  grcwfd,  heathcpc^s,  pheafanti. 
lapwings^  fwanS,  wiid  g^fe,  wild  ducks,  and  ^l( 


rein-deer,  which  is  kept  facred  fraa4'.any.'fiithejr»  ftwtB  of  aquatic  birds  that  breed  Ih  northern  c)l- 

work  for.  a  whole. vgir,  after  this  lervi^e.    The  mates.  In  the  beginning  o]f  fpHng,  the  fwans  go^ 

bear  is  furrouijided.by  a  great  n,uVhber  of  men,,  thither  in  numerous   flights  from  the  Germaii^ 

women,  ami  (jhiifjj:e;i»  reciting  4^fi)ng  of  triiimpfi  |  ocean  ;  the  tab- wings  follow  In  fuch  (warms  that 

then  they  exprefs. their  ActinowJedgment  to  God,  they  darken ihe  iky,  ind  fcream  fo  Ibud,  that  the]f 

that  he  has  crcat,^4,Wft8  .for  the  life  of  Bien,  and,  may  be  heard  at  4^great  diftaftc^.    The  tofcks  and. 


chducd  mankind  with  ftrength  and  courage  to 
overcome  and  attack  the  ^exfeR.  of  them.  The 
hero  is  falutea  by  tne  women*  who  fpit  chewed 
elder  bark ^in  his  face.  He  is  feafted  threfe.days 
ftxcceffively^-an'd  iyts*  cap  is  decprated  with  an  'ad- 
ditional ngWre  wfougW  in  tin-wire, 


mountains  are  likewife  ffeijiiejit^d  fey  eaglell,^ 
hawks,  iardoifs*.  kites,  and  6thVi*  birds  olf:prey»' 
The  rivers  abound  with  delicious  jpalnion  from  the 
gulph  of  Bothnia,  trouts,  breams;  and  parches  oP 
exquifite  flavour  and  atfiazfng  tfia^itude'j  and; 
the  iahaWitantsof  Wardhuas;  or  Danlfh  Lapland, 


(lo.)  LirLAiiD,  MINERALS  OF.     Sonxe  filver.  aVe  well  fupplied  with  ft{h"  ffom  the  no^therti 

and  lead  mines  have  been  dlfcovered  in  th^  pro-  ocean.  The  flies  hatched  lii  the  ttot-^neb and  Woodi 

vinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula;  and  two  of  .cdpper,  in  fummer  ^re  fo  numerous,  th«lt  they  oft^  ob- 

with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  diftrid  of  Tor-  fcure  the  face  of  day ;  fo  v^nbinbu^,  troilblefbme; 

no.    In  foinfe  peaces  there  are  veins  of  filver  and  and  intolerable,  that  the  reii^^dwr  fly  .to  the  tops 

gold  mixed  ;  but  thefe  mines  arc^  worked  only  for  of  the  highcft  moudtatns,  jlKo  the  Laplandet^  be» 

a  few  months  in  fummer,  as  the  froR  hinders  the*  take  themfelve84.o  the  fea-fid^ 'j£(;it  rtielter.    M,  d^* 

engines  from  going  in  winter.    Seautifut  cryftals,  Haupertuis^  in  his  account  o^Xbe  ydY^p^  hp  ttadh' 

of  a  furpriiing/magnitude,  fo  hard  and  &Hi^,.that  to  Lapland,  in  company  with  th4  Other  Frenctl' 

when  poliflied  they  refemble  diamonds,  are  found ;  mathematicians,  fent  thither  by  the  kitig  r<X  mea-' 

and  in  fome  place/^ethyfts  and  topazes. /Great  fure  a  degree  of  the  tnerfdiaiT,  (^ys,  th^rvon  the 

quantities  of  very  curious  Hones,  too  hardio  jse.  tpps.of  the  mouiitains  in  Torftb,  llTe^lTi^S  WijHe  lb 

worked  by  the  tool  of  the  mafou,  are  foqnd  .on  troublefome,  that  even  the  Ffnl^rid  foldiers,  who 

tbe  banks  of  rivers  "and  lakes;  and  when,  they'  are  counted  the  moft  hardy  trpopd  in  tJi^ferviceoF^ 


happen  to  bear  the  leait  refemblance  to  the  Hgures 
of  anioials,  the  Laplanders  remove  them  to  more 
confpicuous  places, and  adore  tliem  as  deities.  The 
province  of  Torno  affords  fome  curious  Hones  of 
an  O45tagoqal  Ihape,  regular^-fliining,  ai^d  poli/hed 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  In  fome  riverf.&ey  fifli 
for  pearls^,  which  are  generally  pale j  l^qt,'fome  of 
them  are  ai  bright  as  the  oriental  pearl^and  much 
larger  and  joundef.  Thefe  pearls  are  found  in 
liiufcle-ftielis. 

(ll.)    Lap  LAND,    ^UiDRVFEDS,  '  BIKt^>   AND 

INSECTS  OF.  Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  is  in- 
fefted  with  a  great  number  of  grey  wolves  ^d 
bears,  with  whom  the  inhabitants  wage  perpetual 
war.  The  moft  honourable  exploit  among  the 
Laplanders  's  to  kill  a  bear ;  and  the  heroes  adorn 
their  caps  with>a  fmall  plate;  of  lead  or  pewter  for 
every  bear  they  have  flain.  The  country  abounds 
alfo  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters,  whicn  live  here 
unmolefled,  and  fiod  plenty  of  fifh  for  tlieir  fub- 
fiftence.  The  forefts  furnilh  haunts  to  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  martens  and  fquirrels;  as  well 
as  to  the  zibeling  or  fable,  whofe  ikin  is.extreme- 
ly  valuable ;  together  yith  ermine^,  weafels,  hares, 
^c.  Large  black  cats  attend  the  Laplanders  in 
hunting,  and  little  curs  are  alfo  trained  to  the 
game.  But.the  mod  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland 
is  the  rein-deer.  See  Cervvs,  $  L  N°  12,  Thefe 
animals,  fb  ufeful  in  various  refpedts  to  tbe  nativeSj 


Sweden,  were  obliged  to  coy^  tjbein  faces  v/.hh  tb^' 
(kirts  of  their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, which  fwarmed  to  fuch  a.  degree;  that  th^ 
moaient  ai^ieceof  flefh  appeared  itt<^a«  bUcien«d' 
all  over.  ^  Some  of  thefe  flies  are  Vety  Ur^e,  With 
green  heads,  and/dfaw  blood  wherever  they  ftfike. 
The  Laplanders  {bl"oud  themfelv^^  in  the'ftnoke  of 
a  large  l^re. kindled  on  purpofe ;  y^t  even  thls.dif- 
a^eeable  expedient  was  not  fuf!itient  to  defend , 
the  French  philofophers  :  they  were  obliged,  not-;; 
withftanding  the  exceffive  heat,  to  wrap  up  their" 
heads  in' garments  made  of  the  fkins  of  rein-deer^ 
called  in  that  co'unti-y  /aj>muJeifZnd  to  cover  thefn- 
felves  with  a.th}pk  rajnpart  of  fir  boughs;  yet  all. 
thefe  precaution'^.proved  ineffedual, 

(13.)  Lapland,  revenue  ANp.srftENoriY;. 
OP.  The  revenue  ariflng  frohi  this  country  is  of* 
no  great  confequence :  it  is  paid  partly  in  ril-dol- 
lars,  hut  chiefly  in  furs ;  nay,  fome  who  ^an  pro- 
cure neither,  pay  the  tribute  in  dried  pikes..  The 
produce  of  the  mines  forms  likewife  a  confider-, 
able  article.  Fifty  fquirrel-lkins,  or  one  fox-lkin, 
with  a  pair  of  Lapland  flioes,  are  valued  at  ont' 
rix-dollar.  Part  of  the  taxes  is  allotted  fof  the. 
maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy.  But  th^ 
frightful  afpe<*t  of  this  country  has  been  deemed  A 
more  eflTedual  defence  than  artificial  bulwarks  and 
garrifons,  of  which  there  are  none;  or  than  the. 
arms  and  courage  of  the  natives,  who  are  neither 


are  kept  at  no  expenfe.    In  fummer  they  feed    warlike  in  themfelves,. nor  the  leaft  tindlured  with 
upon  grafles  and  alpine  plants ;  in  winter,  upon    difcipline. 


the  li^en  rangififruj^  or  rein-deer  lichen,  and  its 
varieties,  which  are  (b  abundant  as  in  many  parts 
aimoit   totally  to  cQver  the  ground  for  feveral 


(13.)  La?l4np,  soil,  and  produce  of.  The 
foil  of  Lapland  is  generally  fo  chilled  and  barren, 
that  it  produce^  little  or  no  grain^or  fruit- trees  of 

any 
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)07  kind,  Thts  fterility,  howev^rt  in  ngt  fo  much 
owing  to  the  foil,  which  is  in  many  places'  of  a 
rich  oaould,  as  to  want  of  induftiy ;  for  in  fome 
diftridts  the  Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces 
of  ground  that  bear  plentiftil  crop<  of  lyc.  There 
18  alfo  great  plenty  of  berries ;  fuch  as  black  cur- 
rants,  the  Norwegian  mulberry,  Rowing  upon  a 
creeping  plant,  and  much  efteemed  as  an  antifcor- 
butic;  rafp-berries,  cran-berries,  juniper-b^snies^ 
and  bilberries.  The  tops  of  thcf  mountains  are  fo' 
much  expofed  to  intenfe  cold,  and  tempefts  of 
ihow  and  hail,  that  bo  tree  will  grow  near  the' 
fummit ;  but  in  parts  more  fheltered,  fine  woods 
of  birch,,  pine>  and  fir,  grow  naturally  as  if  they 
had  bqen  planted  by  art  in  rows  at  regular  diP 
tknCes,  without  any  undergrowth*  Some  parts  of 
I«apiaod  produce  the  ferviceitree,  the  willow,  tbe 
poplar,  the  eldef,  and  the  cornel.'  But  the  chief 
plant  is  the' angelica  J.  which  is  gwsailv  eftc^m^ 
by  the  natives,  who  ufe  it  in  their  rood.  The 
icETdsA,  or  fofrel,  ilfo  grows  in  great  t)let>ty, 
with  many  other  plants  peculiar  to  the  couritry", 
befides  various  kinds  of  grafs,  heath,  fern,  and 
mofflf  enumerated  hf  Linnaeus  \f\  his  Fiora  Lap^n 
mca.  But  the  vegetable  which  is  the  moft  abun- 
dant,, and  of  moft  extenfive  ufe,  XitYit  lichen  rangi- 
ferm.  The  Laplanders  l)dll  it  in  broth  as  a  Cordial 
and  reftorative.  They  Ukewife  ufe  one  fpecies  of 
it  as  a  foft  and  whblefome  bed  for  their  new-born 
children.    SeeLiCHEK. 

(14O  Lapland,  Tradb  ori  The  commerce^ 
of  the  Laplanders  ift  more  confiderable  than  one 
would  expe<ft,  in  a  defert  country  inhabited  by  a 
favage  ignorant  people.  They  export  great  quan- 
titles  of  fifh  to  the  northern  parts  pf  Bothnia  and 
White  Rufiia.  They  likewife  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Mufcovy, 
and  Finland,  by  felling  rein-deer, 'fine  furs,  baf- 
kets,  and  toys  of  their  own  nunnfaAure,  dried 
pikes,  and  cheefe  made  of  the,  rein-deer's  milk. 
lb  return  for  thefe  commodities^  they  receive  riz- 
dollars,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  cot)per,  tin,  flour, 
oil,  *hides,  needles,  knives,  fpirituous  liquors,  to- 
bacco, and  other  neceflaries.  The  Laplanders 
march  in  caravans  to  the  £siirs  in  Pmland  and  Nor- 
way;  thefe  arc  compofcd  of  a  long  firing  of  30 
dr  40  rein-deer  and  pulkhas  tied  to  one  another, 
tbe  foremoft  bein^  led  by  a  Laplander  a-ft>ot. 
When  they  have  chofen  a  fpot  U^tin  encampment, 
they  form. a  large  circle  of  their  rein-deer  and 
pulkhas  ready  yoked ;  and  the  animals  lying  down 
quietly  on  the  fnow,  are^d  with  mofs  by  their 
mafters.''  The  people  kindle  great  fires,  around 
which,  men,  women,  and  children  fit,  and  fup  on 
dried  fifii ;  but  the  more  voluptuous  fpread  out 
bear-ikins  under  their  tents,  where  they  He  at  their 
eftfe,  and  fmoke  tobacco. 
.  LAPLANDERS,  the  natives  of  La^iland.  Sec 
IIapland,  §  s-  They  call  themfelves  Salme^Same^ 
apd  Samen-Almatjcb.  Their  country  they  deno- 
n^inateSAME  LnnH^AyOffSame-aednam;  theSwedes 
fiyle  it  Lapland  or  Lappmarken,  and  the  inha- 
bitants Lappak.  The  natives  of  thofe  diftrids 
under  the  dominion  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  are 
Lutherans ;  while  many  of  thofe  who  are  fubjedt 
t0  RnfEa  are  ftill  Pagans«  The  Laplanders,  be- 
fore their  converfton  to  Chriftianity,  which  was 
sot  till  lately  introduced  amongft  them,  poflefied 
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00  bdokfli  pi:'  MSS.  though  they  knew  inany  tradl^ 
tional  biftories  and  fongs  of  ancient  heroes  and 
princes  who  oice  reigned  over  tbem ;  bat  in- 
volved in  gfreat  uncertainty,  and  'mixed  with  tbe 
mofl;  fabul6us  accotfnttf.  They  hate  now  ar  tmf- 
latjop  of  the  New  Teftament  m  their  Unguage; 
and  *many  pf  the  native^  are'  able  to  read  and 
write.' 

LAPIXY,  a  Anafi  town  of  Eiiglaiid»  in  Staf- 
fbrd/hine,  SW-  of  Penkridgc. 

LAPLYSIA,  the  Sea-h  aa£  ;  a  genus  of  marine 
iti(^dts  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  moltufa. 
The  body  is  covered  with  membranes  reflected. 
It  has  a  ft)ield-iike  membrane  on  the  back«  a  lateral 
pons  on  the  right  fid^,  the  anus  ob  the  extremity 
(>f  the  back,  with  4  fillers  refembltng  earv. 
.  lLapxysia  DBriLATfs  »rA|oa,  the  great  iea 
hare^  grows  to  the  length  of  8  inch^. 

'  :i'.  LAPLYSIA  DEPILANS    MINOR,  gUbwS   tO  ^ 

inches  long,  and  to  more  than  an  mch  in  diame- 
ter;.  its  body  approaches  to  an  oval  figure,  and 
is  foft,  ptmduated,  of  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fub- 
ftance,  and  of  a  pale  lead  colour  \  from  tbe  lar^ 
extremtty  there  arife  four  oblong  and  thick  protu- 
berances; thefe  are  the  tentacula;  two  of  them 
ftand  neariy  ereA,  two  are  thrown  backward.  See 
fUtU  CXC VIII.  It  is  common  about  our  ihores, 
efpecially  ofi*  Anglefea.  It  caufes,  by  its  poifonoa % 
juice,  the,  hair  to  faH  off'the  hands  of  thofe  that 
touch  it ;  and  is  fo  extremely  fetid  as  to  occafion 
ficknefs. 

(r.)  LAPMARK,  Lappmark,  or  Lappmar* 
KEN,  the  name  given  by  the  Sw^es  to  Lapland. 

(s.)  Lap  mark,  »./  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  appella- 
tive for  a  province  of  Lapland.  The  Rev.  Cle- 
ment Cruttwell  fays,  **  Lapland  is  divided  into  7 
provinces  or  lapmarks,  which  derive  their  names 
from  the  places'  of  note  in  Nordlaod,  In  wbofe 
neighbourhood  tbey  lie,  viz.  JamtUmd^  Afilcy 
Umca^  PiteOf  LufeOf  Tormot  mi  Gam* 

LAl^PAR.    See  Laplandbrs. 

»  LAI^PER.  «.  /.  [from  hp.\  1.  One  who 
wraps  up.— They  may  be  lappen  of  Imen,  and 
bailiffs  of  the  manor.  hn»tft,  %.  One  who  laps  or 
licks. 

•  LAPPET.  «./  [diminutive  of /o^.]  The  parts 
of  a  head-dKfi  that  hang  loofe.— How  naturally 
do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each  other's  lappets^ 
and  ruffles,  and  mantuas  \  Swift. 

LAPPINEN,  a  town  of  Prufiian  Lithuania,  14 
miles  W.  of  Tilfit. 

LAPPOJOCK,  a  river  of  E.  Bothnia,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  about  t  miles  below  Ny-Kar- 
lebT. 

LAPPS,  the  natives  of  Lapland.  See  Lap- 
land, 6  5  ;  and  Laplanders. 

LAPRA,  a  village  of  Maritime  Aultria,  in  the 
proWnce  of  the  Quamaro,  atnd  ifle  of  Arbe. 

LAPSANA,  NIPPLEWORT,  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  tbe  fyngene- 
fia  clafs  of  plants;  and  ra  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Com^ofit^.  The 
receptacle  is  naked ;  the  calyx  calyculated,  with ' 
all  the  inferior  fcales  canalicnlated,  or  finely  cfaan" 
nelled.  There  are  4  fpecies,  which  grow  com-' 
monly  by  the  fides  of  ditches.  The  young  leavcf 
ofthecommbn  kind,  called  dock-cr^esy  have  tbe 
tafte  of  radifliesy  and  are  eati^a  nw  at  Conftantr^ 
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nople  a»  a  ialad.  In  fome  parts  of  England  the 
people  boil  them  as  greens,  out  they  have  a  hitter 
and  difagreeable  tafte.   * 

(i.)*  LAPSE.  n.f.  [%ttf,Lat.]  i.  Flow ;  &11 ; 
glide;  liBiooth€oone<^    - 
Round  I  (aw 

HO],  dale^  and  ihady  woodsr  and  funny  plains, 

Axid  liquid  ia0  of  murrn'ring  ftreams.  Milton. 
—Notions  of  the  mifld  are  preferved  in  the  me- 
monfv  ootwithftandiag  lapjk  of  time.  Hak.  a. 
FeUy  error;  iiaall  miftake;  (light  offence;  little 
fauU.«-Thde  are  petty  errors  and  minor  lapfii^ 
not ^un&lerably  injurious  unto  truth*  Erown^ — 
The  wcakneft  dl  human  uoderflanding  all  will 
coofefs;  yet. the  confidence  of  moft  praAically 
difowns  it ;  and  it  is  eafier  to  purfuade  them  of  it 
from  other's  Aq^/ than  tlarir  own.  GUmnlte^i^ 
The  fcnpture  m^y  1)e  ufef^Uy  applied  as  a  cau- 
tion to  gwd  agamft  thofe  lapfes  and  fiulings,  to 
which  Qorjnfirmities  daijy  expofe  us.  Rfgen,^ 
It  batb  .bm  my  oonlUnt  bufineft  to  examine 
whether  I  coold  find  the  fmalleft  iaf^  in  ftyle  or 
propriety  through  my  whole  colledion^  that  I 
might  fend  it  aoDoad  as  the  moft  6ni(hed  piece. 
Swift.  3.Tra»flattQn  of  right  from  one  to  another. 
*<-Ia  a  prefentaUoo  to  a  vacant  chujch»  a  layman 
ought  to  prefenti  within  four  months,  and  a 
clergyman  within  &(^,/otberwife  a  devolution,  or 
A^  of  right,  happens*    jf^hjfe. 

(1.)  Lapsb»  in  ecdefiaftical  law,  {§  i,  Jir/1 3;) 
an  omilBoo  of  a  patron  to  preient  a  clerk  to  a  be- 
nefice within  fix  months  of  its  being  void  ;  in 
which  ea&f  the  besefioe  is  fdd  to  be  m  /^,  or 
ia^Jf  am}  the  right  of  pi^featation  devolved  to 
the  prdinacy*  If  the  ondHnary  negledt  to  preient 
during  the  iame  time^  th^  right  of  prefentation 
accruey  to  the  metropolitan,  apd  to  the  king  Im* 
negledt  of  the  metropolitan.  This  right  of  lapte 
was  firft  eftabliihed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when 
the  ^i(hfO^  firft  began  to  jexerctfe  uhiveriaiiy  the 
right  of  mftitution  to  rhurches :.  and  tfaere^f^ 
wbni.there.is  no  right  Qf  inftit4tiai^  there  is  no 
right  of .lapfe.;  £0  thdt,iHi,,dlfipg\vc  can  ^p^f  to 
the  ocdinary,  unlels  it  bath  been  augmented  by 
the  kiag^  bounty;  but  f)o:rtgh(,9^^)iipfie^can  ac- 
crue,  when  the  orig|Qj|Ipir^ta(ioi)^  ism  the  crown. 
In  caie  the  beoe$09.b^mpf  yfti4>7  (ieath  or<:ef- 
lion  through  plurality  of  benefices,  the  patron  is 
bound  to  take  Botioe:!^f<the,vacaiKyatbisown 
peril:  but  incafe  of  a  fncancy  by  refignatioa  or 
canopical  deprivation,  or  if  a  iderk^  prefented  be 
refuted  for  infufficien.eyr:.^c<e  being  matters  of 
which  the  bifliop  alone  is  prefumed  to  l|e  cogni- 
zant, ^  here  the  law  requixefr^him  to  give  notice 
there<^tofhe  patron,  otherwiie'he  can  take;  1^ 
advanUge  by  way  of  hpfe;  neither  fliall  any  lapfe 
accrue  thereby  to  the  m/nsopeliUn  or  the  king* 
If  the  hitu^  xduk  or  negle^  'to^^9Ulmine  a^fi  ad- 
mit the  patron's  clerk  without  good  reafon  affiga- 
ed,  or  notioe  given,,  he  fliall  have  no  title  to  pre- 
ient  by  lapfe :  and  if  the  right  of  preientation  be  li- 
tigious  or  contefted,  and  an  aAion  be  brought  a- 
gainft  the  btfliop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  ihall  oc- 
cur till  the  q^uefiioa  of  right  be  decided.  If  the 
bilhop  be  both  patron  and.  ordinary,  he  fiiall  not 
have  a  double  tuie  allowed  him  to  collate  in:  and 
if  the  biflipp  doth  not  collate  his  own  clerk  im« 
mediately  to  the  living,  and  the  patron  preient% 
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though  after  the  fig  months  are  lapfed,  yet  tfar 
preientation  is  good,  and  the  biihop  is  bound  t» 
inftitute  the  patron's  clerk.  If  the  bifhop  fuffer 
the  prefentation  to  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  the^ 
patron  alibhas  theiame  advantage  if  he prefent 
before  the  archbiihop  has  filled  up  the  benefice  «^ 
yet  the  ordinary  cannot^  after  lapfe  to  the  metro- 
politan, collate  his  own  clerk  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  archbiihop.  But  if  the  prefentation  lapfes  t^ 
the  king,  the  patron  fhall  never  recover  his  right, 
till  the  king  has  iatisfied  his  turn  by  prefentation;^ 
for  nullum  temptu  occurrit  rtf^. 

*  To.Lafse.  v.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  i*  To  glide 
ilowly ;  to  falV  by  degree8.^This  difpofition  ta 
(horten  our  words,  by  retrenching  the  vowels,  \» 
nothing  dfe  but  a  tendency  to  la^e  into  the  bar^ 
barity  of  thofe  northern  nationsr  from- whom  we 
are  defcended,  and  whofe  languages  labour  all 
under  the  fame  defed.  Swift*  4.  To  fail  in  any 
.thing ;  to  flip  ;  to  commit  a  fault. — 

I  have  ever  verified  my  fiiends. 
Of  whom  he's  chief,  wkh  all  the  fize  that  veritf ' 
Would  without  lapjng  fuffer.  Shak. 

To  lapfe  in  fulnefr 
Is  forer  than  to  lie  for  need ;.  and  fidffiood 
Is  worfe  in  kings  than  beggars.  .        ,      Shak^ 
3.  To  flip  as  by  inadvertencv  or  miftake.^Ho- 
mer,  in  his  charaders  of  ViJcan  and  Therfites, 
iMUffid  into  the  burlei4|ue.  charadter,  and  de- 
parted  from  that  ferious  air  elTential  to  an  epic 
,poem.    AMfon.'^Xjft  there  be  no  wilful  perver- 
fiott  of  another's  meanings  no  fudden  fefzure  of 
a  lapfid  fyllable  to  play  upon  it.  Watts.    To  lo£r 
the  proper  time. — 

lilyfelfftoodoutr 
For  which  if  I  be  U^fid^  in  this  place^ 
1  ihall  pay  dear.  ^akm 

-<-As  an  appeal  may  be  deicrted  by  the  appeU 
lant's  lapfing  the  term  of  law,  fo  it  may  alio  be  de- 
fcrted  bv  a  lapCe  of  the  term  6i  a  jndger  Ai/lige.  $* 
To  fall  by  the  neglrgenee  pf  one  proprietor  to  an- 
bther.r^If  the  archbiihop  fltall  notwl  it  up  witti- 
in  fix  months  enfuing,  'wU^fis  tothe  king*  ^yliff/^* 
6.  To  fall  from  perfedion,  truth,  or  faith,-? 
Once  more  I  wdl  renew 
His  lapfid  povf^n,  though  forfeit  and  mchrair^ 
By  fin  to  foul  exorbitant  defires.  MiltoHm 

-*A  ^rout  of  that  tig^tree  which  was  to  hide  the 
nakedneis  of  iapfid  Adam.  Decay  of  Pietjf^-^^A^ 
public  forms  fappofe  it  the  moft  principal,  uni- 
verial,  and  daily  requiiite  to  the  lapfing  ftate  of 
human  corruption.  Duof  ^  Piety* — Tbefe  were 
looked  on  as  /i^fid  ^vM^t  and  great  ieveritiea 
of  penance  were  preicribed  them  as  appears  by 
the  canons  of  Aocyra.    iiillitujleit, 

LAPTAW,.  a  town  of  Pmffia,  ur  the  province 
of  Smaland,  xo  miles  N.  of  Konigiberg. 

LAFTCHOUT,  or  Laftcnout  Hotvn,  a 
town  of  Afia,  in  Hami,  30  milet  W,  of  Hami. 

(  x.)  LAPUSZNA,  a  river  of  Europeaa  Turkey, 
which  runs  into  the  Pruth,  near  Hu^ 

(».)  Lapus^na,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Molda- 
via, near  the  above  river;  50 miles  £S£.  of  JafiL 
(x.)  *  LAPWIKG. »./.  \Mp  and  wing.)  A  cia- 
Biorous  bird  with  long  wings.-* 

Abl  buti  think  him  better  than  I  fay. 
And  yet  would  herein  othen  eyes  were  worie  : 
Far  fro9i  her  neft  the  iapwhfg  cries  away* 
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Mf  he^rt  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curfe.  ShaL 

Arid  how  in  fields  the  hpwin^  Tercus reigns; 
The  warbling  nightingale  in  woodo  complain  9. 

Tbryden, 
(a.)  LA?wtifG»  in  omHhology.    Sc6  Chaca- 
BRius,  N*^  10:  artd  TrinoAjN*^  6. 

•  LAPWOKK.  «./  [bxp  and  qbori,}  Work  in 
which  one  part  is  interchangeably  wrajjped  over 
the  other,— A  baiket  made  ofporciipine  qniFla :  the 
ground  is  a  packthread  caul  woven,  into  which, 
by  the  Indian  women,  are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of 
lap-fmork,  the  quills  of  porcupines^  not  (plit,  but 
of  the  youn^  ones  entire ;  mixed  with  white  and 
'  black  in  even  and.  indented  waves.  Grifw'j  Mafis' 

lAQUE,  or  Lake.  See'LAKi,  N^  3, 
'  LAQUEARIlTS,  a  kind  of  athleta  among  thte 
ancients,  who  in  one  hand  held  a  laqvbus,  f.  e. 
a  fort  of  fhare,  wherewith  to  embarrafs  and  entan- 
gle his  antagonift,  and  in  the  other  a  poignatrd  tb 
8ab  him. 

( 1.)  LAQUEUS,  in  furgeryi  a  ligature  fo  coritri- 
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LARAGNEy  a  town  6f  France,  ii^tbe  dep.  of 
the  Upper  Alp^  ;  9  mite»*  $S£S.  of  dme^  and  9 
KNW.  of  Sifteron.  . 

LARANDA.    See  Lara^N*  r. 

LARARIUAiwa»acbi4>elwkicfi  Ihe  Romans 
frequently  had  in  their  bcmfeil  fot  Ae  houftliokl 
gods,  called  lares.  Spartrtn^ feys,  that  Alexan- 
der  the  (bn  of  MaAiitleaMcept  \ti  ftfe  IkirariBM  the 
figure  of  our  Sffvibiir,'to|;««ber  vdA  i^^^^idols. 

(  K)  L  ARfiSRTr  a  paiffirol0bdtftM/^iM^Min^- 
•ibire,  united-  with  Thai  bf- BtMifVActBf  «dt%  a 
church  in  each.  %e  extent  00  %«tk  >  i«  abdvt'  % 
mtles  m  length  frdAv  E^  tCK  W.  »d  fMXrbrMdth 
from  N".  to  S.-  Tbefurface  isllevei*}'  flM^^firi^art• 
ly  light  and  dry,pQiHiy^eli^ ;  oaU  TiMS^tmtfpxe  tKe 
chief  produce :  They  bo^  abduntl'iiv^tft  «Mt  and 
firee-ftone.  Tftc^  popblatieft  bf  LAAtfffar  l»s  in. 
cr^afed  greatly  Vtto^iA4>«iri  ft  AJMi^as^dlRlftiiihed, 
though  h  h»8¥pilMefetand'{«ftG«^4rittttAu!t«^^ 
'The  tiumb^r  of  %»«9»  \A  bo^tby  A».^V<v^^*^'3^>^^ 
■4000;  the  ftfcrt^afer  fi*'^'i7'5'i>*'«w'»^''  '^^ 
'number  bf  hftndicrkft^Sff;  III  Ifl^biM^viM4ba«t 
^i^oo;  iii  t)iluuipace;^ly  Soi- 4ftM;^«af^ 


,  that,  when  ftretched  by  any  weighty  it  draws  'the  former  is  <»wiRg^  to  the- e<tabnffidb^li9  of  the 
up  clofe.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  brbken  or  disjointed  iron  works  at  Carfob.  9fie  tBklkiiMi  f -^^  A  great 
bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while  they  are  tryft  forcatfTc  is  helrf  tteiee^-ytikyWa  meir  be- 
fet,  and  to  bind  the  parts  dofe  together.  ' — '—  '^  "^  *-r^i.-^i  t*.-^^    na^.^..^^. — 1 

(a".)LAQUEus.    See La-q^ Darius. 

LAQUIA,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  one  of  ihefoijr 
which 'ri(e  out  of  Lake  <}haamay,  and  water  the 
eotlrttries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  5b:.  • 

LAQDILOf  an  ifland  \tL  (iie  Mediterranean, 
xie^r  the  coaft  of  Mureia,  abotrt  3  miles  SE.  of  Al- 
micafen.' 

(i.)  LAR^  a  river  of  AGa,  in  CachenMre,  which 
runs  into  the  Behat ;  ro  m.  NW.  of  .Cachemn^e. 

(^0  Lar,  or  IIaar,  a  town  of  Perfia,  the  capi- 
tal mhe  province  of  X/ariftan,  feated  among  moun- 
tains in  a  (kndy  foil.    It  has  a  palace,  w^erp  the  *  good  (bbool,  and  two  public' MHiftfc 


longing  to  Sir  Mkbael  'Br«l«  BiPWftgO  ao  and 
30,000  cattle  are  dxmuA\f4i^\4ecidr4k.  tUb  tryi^  hi 
Odober.  Tbei«  are  3  llfniAi  calKMtt,  aMtfae  great 
Roman  caufeway^  ftom  Can4i2tA  -lOrSliijKo^  is 
ftill  entire  in  ittany  places  in  botti  poHHiM  hi  Da- 
nipace  parift  is  the  fotriom  T6p#mJv  in^  tic 
middle  of  t^hicb  are  the  remains  of  #J»LtApCfi?s 
Tr BR,  an  oak  whi^,wh^  entire,  m^aferei^Ki  te 
in  diameter,  and%  tMSheart  of  wllfidi,  then  hol- 
low, that  great  ^triotfifd'biidfe1f,afttf  llMdefi^at. 
(a.)LARBERT;  a  Villilge  W  Oni  kbQKife  pkrtft, 
about  7  miles  SE*  oT^tirWrig}  WiAtffckwcfa^  a 


governor  refidrt ;  fevcral  iMBfques,  and 'a  caftle  on 
a  rock,  Tbt  Dutch  haVe  a  factory  in  it ;  and  the 
][tw8  <!Sfry  ojna  manufa^l'ure  of  filk,  in  a  quarter 
aFk>t{ed  to  ;<Ji^m.  It  i^  130  miles  W.  of  Ormux, 
and  159  SSE.  tif  Sditras.  L<m.  $%.  45-  H.  Lat;  %j. 
^o.  N.-  '  ,  ■  ■     "• 

(3.)  Lar,  a' town  of  Plerfia,  ih  the  province  of 
Tars,  witii  acaftl^.'  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in 
filk ;  and  its  territory  abbundfi  in  oranges,  lemons, 
and  very  large  tamarinds.  Ldn.  54.  xj.  B.  Lat. 
a7^30.  N.         •         .        '       ' 

frOLARA,  orLARAilDA,  Ih  febuTiras  MCtorf, 
one  of  the  Naiades,  daughter  of  the  river  Almon 
in  L.ltium,  famed  for  her  beauty  and  loqnacity. 
She  revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  Jtrjriter  wim 
Jut  uma,  for  which  he  cut  outfifrr  tongife^  and  or- 
dered Mercury  to  condodt-h'er  io  Tartarus.  Bhit 
Mercury  ftilHng  m  loye  witbher  by  the  way,  (he 
became  the  mother  of  t^rins^  who  were  afterwards 
worfhipped  by  tbe  Romans*  ilnder -  tbe  name  of 
LAhEs.  OW.  Faft.  ii.  599. 
•  (2.)  Lara,  in  geography^  a  t&fnt  in  Spafir,  in 
Old  Caftile,  on  the  Arhnza ;  13  miletf  S6X.\  5f  Bmr- 
gos. 

( lO  LARACHA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  W^. 

{%.)  Laracf^a,  ^  Ancient  and  ftrone  towti  of 
Fez,  at  the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  w|tb  a  good 
harbour,  formerly  in  the  poffeWon  of  tilt%miardf . 
Lon.  s*  591  W»    Irfit*  35.  4Q»  N; 


•  LARBOARD. mf.  Tfieldt faaM  fl^  <^ a 
(hip,  when  you  ftand'^rilh  jdOt  fiice  inlttte'^ead : 
oppofed  to  tbtfjRir5i?«rif.    HA^i. —   • 

Or  wlicM' Ulyifteotf^the  Atrlooti/^Aa'a 
Chatybdls;  aml#tfif!otlicr  trtiiiHAiA^»e%JrM. 
f    ■'•■  r.t-6  /fv.i  •■   ■  .     •  ,•/-  'Milm. 
'  >     'r^»ii^fM^im6»df  ind  lbltid^^olt^4ea, 

•  Vee<>(iatMa«d^fta^ai^dlatidl  &y^. 

-  LAltBRlCi:i  (£  ttf«^  dTlMosibiTe,  «ljba^Pre^- 
ton.  »"  "'•  ""   : '  \  '  "  *  ' 

'*  •  fr.)  ♦  LARCBNY:  «;/.  [I*rd&»,  Pt.  Mrdektbtm, 
•Lat.]  Petty  theft.JM1Wfttew«^#difldte  very  nu- 
jtift,  that  ibDtite^afflte»rtfrd»  aB#»cnf  <(>>?wy 
with  tbeiame  puiiirffi^o«tt'    SfieSMn  - 

-  («.)£.AR<!fi9Vvby;con«raaida  M  M-othp  n 
diftirtguiae*  by  tli#4«WHat»  tWl>-te«Bir  th^  one 
caRed/^tf  /tfVrtM^  oi  phki  th^  H^cteimpanied 
with  aify  otk^  fttfoddtts  CH«uittftM)N^;'6ttid>  jnnr.^ 

•  wcomptmd  hreer^  Whf«h^  alfd^^irtclttd^rtf  Bfthiflbe 
aggra^ati^  ofa  taftltig  fiom  eik^%^  IMl^ar  per- 

-fom  -'    ^     ■ '''.^-^ 

I.  LAROFMt,  or  Sf *ft»Lll*LARCt#^>*'*«irti  it  i: 
the  ft«aling  of  jockla  abotw  the  valto<f  dT'iad.  is 
called>r«a4/  Utreeny;  wh^n  oP]p»d»<o  Aal  valae, 
or  umfor,  iBMh/areenf:  offcilc^vfwef»-areeoi- 
iiderably  difeuguifhed  in  thebr  pttlUlittieBt,  but 
not  dtherwife.    See  Tntrr. 

H.  LARCEKYMfX^Cr,«  CO»P*H!k»LAltCKKT, 

H  fuch  as  has  all  the  pfD^mi«i  of  m^fmmer  {(k 

'Fwtrr;: 
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THErT)i  btt  la  accompanied  i*ith  either  one  or 
both  of  tbea^raviitions  of  taking-fro.m  one^s  boufe 
oTptrfon.  Firtt  therefore  of  larceny  from  the  houjcf 
and  then  of  larceny  from  Wxtferfon, 

j.  Larck^y  from  the  House,  though  it 
might  teem  to  have  a  hishcr  decree  of  guilt  than 
funple  hrcen^',  yel  is  not  at  all  diftinguithed  from 
the  other  at  cbmmOQ  law  :^un1er8  wher6  it  is  ac- 
coinpanie|^\Hlh"the  circumfeance  of  breaking  the 
houfe  b^  nv&ht  |  'and.then  it  falls,  under  another  de- 
fcacip(ibn;viz,  that  of  burglary.  (See  Burglary.) 
But  now  l^jr  feveral  adts  of  parliament  (the  hiftory 
of  which  Ts  very  ingenioufly  deduced  by  Barr,  a 
learned  modern  writer,  who  hath  fhown  them  to 
ha\e  gradually  arifen  from  our  improvements  in 
trade  and  opulence),  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken 
from  larcenies  committed  in  an  houfe  in  almoft. 
tstx^  inllance :  except  that  larceny  of  the  ftock  or 
ntenlils  of  the  plate  glafs  company  from  any  of 
their  houfes,  &c.  is  made  only  lingle  felony,  and 
l:ab|e  to  trahfportation  for  feven  years.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  ^he  genera)  ads  ii  apt  to  create  fome 
confuGon  ;  hut  upon  comparing  them  diligently, 
we  may  c6lle<a|  that  the  benefit  of  clergy,  is  de- 
nted upoo  the  followini^  dpmedic  aggravations  of 
larceny  j  viz.  Brtf,  in  Jartcnies  nhwe  the  value  of 
twtlvspence,  committed,  i.  In  a  church  or  cha- 
pel, with  or  without  violence,  or  breaking  the 
fame:  ».  Jn  a  booth  or  tent  in  a  market  or  fair, 
in  the  day-time  or  in  the  night,  by  violence  or 
breaking  the  fame,  the  owner  or  fome  of  his  fa- 
mily being  therein :  3.  By  robbing  a  dvvelling- 
houfe  in  the  day-t!me  Cwhich  robbing  implies  a 
breaking),  any  perfon  being  therein :  4.  In  adwell- 
ing-hoiife  by  day  or  bjr  night,  without  breaking 
the  rame,«any  perfon  bemg  therein  and  put  in  fear; 
wBJch  amo(fhts  in  law  to  a  robbery :  j^nd  in  both 
thefe  laft  cafeathe  acceflbry  before  the  faAis  alfo 
excluded  from  bis  clergy,  adly.  In  larcenies  to  the 
vahit  ofjivejkiirtnrsa  committed,  i.  By  breaking 
any  dwelling-fiouie,  or  any  out- houfe,  fliop,  or 
warehoufe  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  day-time, 
although  no  perfon  be  therein ;  which  alio  now 
extends  to  aiders,  abettors,  and  acceflbries  before 
the  fa(5t:  a.  By  privatdy  dealing  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandtfe  in  'any  ihqp,  warehoufe,  coach- 
houfe,  or  ftable,  by  day  or  by  night ;  though  the 
fame  be  not  br^jken  0{>en,  and  though  no  perfon 
be  therein ;  which  likewlfe  exten^ls  to  fuch  as 
a(!ift,  hire,  or  command  the  ofience  to  be  commit- 
ted. Laftly,  in  larcenies  to  tJbe^value  rf forty 
ihill'mgs  in  a  dwelling^houfe,  or  its  out-houfes, 
although  the  fame  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any 
perfon  be  therein  or  not ;  unlefs  committed  againft 
their  tna'fters  by  apprentices  under  the  age  of  15. 
This  alfb'e&U^nds  to  thofe  who  aid  or  aflift  in  the 
commiifion  of  any  fiich  offence.  * 

ii.  Larceny  from  the  Person,  is  either  by 
"ir'tvateltf  Sealing,  or  bv  open  and  violent  alTault, 
w^hich  IS  ufually  called  robjsery.  The  offence 
or  privatetj  ft^alfng  from  a  man's  per/onf  as  by 
picking  his.  packet  or  the  h'ke,  privily,  without 
lis  knowledge^  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of 
:Iergy  fo  early  as  bv  the  ftatute  8  Eliz.  t;.  4.  But 
then  it  muft  be  fuch  a  larceny  as  ftands  in  need  of 
ihebeoefit  of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  the  value  of 
(zd.;  elfe  the  p'flender  ihall  not  have  judgment 
ii  death.   For  the  ftatute  creates  no  new  offence ; 
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but  only  takes  away  the  benefit  of  clergy,  whidi 
was  a  matter  of  grace,  and  leaves  the  thief  to  the 
regular  judgment  of  the  ancient  law.  This  feve»- 
rity  (for  a  moft  fevere  law  it  certainly  is)  feems  to 
be  owing  to  the  eafe  with  which  fuch  offences  are 
committed,  the  difficulty  of  guarding  agatnil  them, 
and  the  boldnefs  with  which  they  were  pra^tifed 
(even  in  the  queen's  court  and  prefence)  at  the 
time  when  this  ftatute  was  made :  befidtrs  that 
this  is  an  infringement  of  property  in  the  manual 
occupation  or  corporal  poffeflioii  of  the  owner, 
which  was  an  oftence  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 
And  therefore  the  saccularii,  or  cutpurfes, 
were  more  feverely  punilhed  than  common 
thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian  laws.  As 
to  open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  perfon,  ice 
Robbery. 

(i.)  •  LARCH.  If.  /  [/flWjT,  Lat.]  A  tree. 
—Some  botanical  critics  tell  us,  the  poets  have 
not  rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in 
metamorphofing  the  fifters  of  Phaeton  into  pop- 
lars, who  ought  to  have  been  turned  into  larch 
trees ;  for  that  it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  ftieda 
a  gum,  and  is  commonly  found  on  the  bafiks  of 
thePo.    jiddifin. 

(a.)  txRCH  Tree.    See  Pihus,  N^  5. 

(i.)  *LARD.  «./,  [lardum^  Latih;  lard^  Fr.] 
I.  The  grcafe  of  fwine. — 

So  may  thy  paftures  with  their  flow'ryfrafts* 

As  fuddcnly  ^s  lardt  fat  thy  lean  beafts.  D(fniu. 

1.  Bacon  ;  the  fleih  of  fwfne. — 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared. 
And  to  the  table  ft-nt  the  fmokin^  lard: 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  fav'ry  hit,  that  ferved  to  reliih  wine,  bryden. 

The  facrifice  they  fped  ; 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  pre- 
pared 
T'  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with 

lard,    ,  ,        Dtyden*  . 

(4.)  LAkD,  Hog's.    See  Axungia,  and  Fat, 

♦  To  Lard.  v.  a.  [larder,  French ;  from  the 
noun.]     X.  To  ftuff  whh  bacon. — 

The  lardedth'ighs  on  loaded  altars  laid.  Drydm 
No  man  lards  (alt  pork  with  orange  peel. 
Or  garnifties  his  Umb  with  fpitch  cockt  eel* 

2.  To  fatten.— 

Now  Falftaff  fweats  to  death, 
And  Uirdt  the  lean  eslrth  as  he  walks  along. 

Shakejp. 

Brave  foldier,  doth  he  lie 
Larding  the  plain  ?  Shak, 

3.  To  mix  with  fomething  elfe  by  way  of  improve- 
ment.— 

An  exa^  command, 
Larded  \f\l\x  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons.  Sbak 

Let  no  alien  interpofe 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  £p(bm  profe. 

Drydeum 
He  lardi  with  flourilhes  his  long  harangue; 
*Ti8  fine,  fay'ft  thou  ?  Dryden. 

—Swearing  by  heaven  ;  the  poets  think  this  no- 
thing, their  plays  are  fo  much  larded  with  it.  C0/- 
/wr'j  Vie<w  of  the  Stage. 

♦  LARD£R.  n.  /.  [lardiert  old  French  ;  from 

lard.]    The  room  where  meat  is  kept  or  falted.-— 

Mminm»  Thia 
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Tbi»  fimilttude  Is  not  borrowed  of  theJltrrirr  houfe» 
but  out  of  the  fchooi  houfe.  ^/bam .— Fleih  is  ill 
^ept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool ;  whereas  io  a 
cool  and  wet  larder  it  will  keep  longer.  BaconM 
So  havel  feen  in  Urder  dark» 
Of  veal  a  lucid  loin.  Dorfet* 

Old  age> 
JMorofe,  penerfe  in  hucnouri  difRdentf 
The  more  be  lltll  abounds,  the  lefs  content : 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  obferves. 
And  nowyjeft  he  fhould  want  hereafter  ftdrves. 

King. 
*  LARD£R£R. «./.  Prom  larder^    One  who 
>  4>as  the  charge  of  the  larder. 

LARDN£R>  Nathaniel  an  eminent  Englifh 
•diflenting  divine,  bom  at  Hawkhurft  in  Kent, 
June  6,  X6S4.  After  a  grammatical  education,  to 
which  ipreat  attention  uMift  have  been  given,  and 
tin  which  a  no  lefs  rapid  progrefs  muft  have  been 
'made,  he  was  fent  -firit  to  a  diiTenting  academy  in 
London,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Jo/hua  Oldfield;  and  thence,  in  his  z6th  year,  to 
-profecute  his  ftudies  at  Utrecht,  under  the  cele- 
t)r3te:#profe(ror8,  D'Uries,  Gnevius,  and  Burman. 
flere  he  remained  above  three  years,  and  then  re* 
^snoved  for  a  fliort  fpace  to  Leyden.  In  i;o3,  he 
iTtumed  to  Sngland,  continuing  at  his  father's 
ihoufe  to  employ  himfeTf  by  clofe  and  diligent  pre- 
*paration  for  the  fiicred  profeflion  which  he  had  in 
view.  Qualified  as  he  was,  it  was  not  till  170^ 
Chat  he  preached  his  firft  fermon,  from  Romans  i. 
16. — **  a  text  (hit  biographer  remarks)  than  which 
4here  could  not  have  been  a  more  proper  one,  for 
a  man  who  was  deftined  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  advocates  for 
the  authenticity  and  truth  of  tlie  Chriftian  revela- 
tion that  ever  exifted."  A. few  years  after  this, 
lie  was  received  into  Lady  Treby's  family,  as  do- 
meflic  cha|>lain  and  tutor  to  her  fon,  and  continu- 
ed in  this  comfortslble  fituation  till  her  ladyfhip's 
death  in  171s.  Thif  event  threw  him  into  cir- 
vCumftances  of  fome  perplexity,  baving  preached 
to  feveral  congregations  during;  bis  refidence  with 
Lady  Treby,  without  the  approbation  or  choice 
of  aay  ^one  congregation.  Here  we  are  told, 
'*  that  it  refleds  no  honour  on  the- Diflenters, 
"that  a  man  of  fuch  merit  (hould  fo  long  have  been 
ncgledted.*'  But  it  has  been  obferved  upon  this, 
that  the  pulpit  was  not  the  place  in  which  Mr 
Lardner  was  calculated  either  to  convey  improve- 
TOent  or  acquire  reputation.  Dr  Rippis  afterwards 
informs  us,  that  his  mode  of  elocution  was  very 
impleaiant ;  that  from  his  early  and  extreme  deaf- 
tiefs  he  could  have  no  fuch  command'  of  his  voice 
J15  to  give  it  a  due  modulation;  and  that  he  great- 
ly dropped  his  words.'*    It  cannot  then,  as  his 
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quainted  probab1]r>ith  the  difcdioo  of  hb  ftodiei, 
they  appointed  him  to  preach  on  i!be  proof  of  the 
'  CredibUHj  of  the  Gofhel  B/iory.  This  be  difcufled 
in  two  fermons;  and  pfofecuting  the  fubjed  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  thefe  difioourfes,  in  Feb.  1727, 
he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  the  Firjt  Part 
of**  The  Credibility  of  the  fWpel  Htftory,  or  the 
Fafts  occAsiOM ALLY  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, confirmed  by  Paflligef  of  luicieot  Authori, 
who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour  or  bis 
Apoftles,  or  lived  near  their  time."  Ab  Appen^x 
was  fubjoined,  relating  to  the  time  of  Herod's 
death.  Thi^s  Mr  Lardner  commenced  author,  and 
b^an  his  literary  career  vnth  fingnlar  reputation. 
**  It  is  fcarcely  necelfary  to  fay  (obferves  l}r  Ep. 
pis),  how  well  this  work  was  received  by  the  lean- 
ed world.  Kot  only  was  it  highly  approved  by  the 
Proteftant  Diflenters,  with  whom  the  author  was 
more  immediately  conneded,  but  by  the  clergy 
in  general  of  the  eftablifhed  church ;  and  its  repu- 
tation gradually  extended  into  foreign  countries. 
It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  performancer  and  hath 
rendered  the  moft  eflential  fervice  to  the  caufe  of 
Chriftianity.  Whoever  perules  this  work  wiS 
find  it  replete  with  admirable  inftruftion,  found 
learning,  and  juft  and  candid  critidfm."  Thcic 
two,  vrith  the  fubfequent  15,  volume*  odavo,  and 
the  four  thin  quartos  entitled,  Jew^  and  Beatbai 
TeJUmonies^  occupied  him,  vith  the  interruptioo 
arifing  from  fome  fmaller  produdions,  during  the 
fpace  kA  forty-three  years.  Dr  Kippis  gives  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  time  when  each  volume  was 
publiihed,  and  of  the  fubjeds  difcufled  in  each. 
The  following  ufeful  information,  which  the  Doc- 
tor introduces,  in  fpeaking  of  the  **  Supplement  to 
the  Credibilitv"  deCerves  vrell  to  be  quoted.  "  1 
cannot  avoid  ftrongly  recommending  this  work 
(fays  he}  to  the  attention  of  all  young  divines.  In- 
deed, I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  read  by  eveij  the- 
ological ftudent  before  he  quits  the  univalQty  or 
academy  in  which  he  is  educated.  There  are  three 
other  works  which  will  be  found  of  eminent  ad- 
vantage^ to  thofe  who  are  intended  for,  or  begin- 
ning to  engage  in,  the  Chriftian  miniftry.  Thefe 
are,  Sutler's  jfnalogyf  Bp,  Lav/s  ConJUeratkas 
en  the  Theory  i^f  Religion^  and  Dr  Taylor^ s  Key  to 
jfpo/lolkal  Writings^  prefixed  to  his  Faraphiafe 
on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  Without  agreeing 
with  every  circumftance  advanced  !b  thefe  works, 
it  may  be  faid  of  them  with  the  greateft  truth,  that 
they  tend  to  open  and  enlarge  the  mind ;  that 
they  give  important  views  of  the  evidence,  nature 
and  defign  of  revelation;  and  tliat  they  difplay  a 
vein  of  reafoning  and  inquiry,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  olrieds  befides  thofe  immediately 
confidered  in  the  books  themfelvesd — ^It  muft  not 


biographer  adds,  be  matter  of  furprife  that  he  was  ^  be  foiigotten,  that  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibi- 
<iot  popular;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  can  it  be  litj  has  a  place  in  the  excellent  colledion  of  txea- 
<any  rcfledion  on  the  congregations  to  which  be    tiles  in  divinity,  which  has  lately  been  pobliftied  by 


occafionally  preached,  that  tbey  did  not  choofe 
<for  their  minlflcr  a.  man,  who,  notwithftandiog 
liis^reat  learning  and  amiable  virtues,  was  fo  de- 
£cient  as  a  public  fpeaker,  that  it  was  impolfible 
to  hear  him  with  any  pleafure,  and  fcarcely  with- 
out pain.  Though  Mr  Lardner  had  no  church  at 
which  he  officiated  as  mintfter,  he  was  engaged 
4wsth  fome  of  his  diflenting  brethren  in  preachic|g 
.a  Tuefday  evening  ledure  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Ac- 


Dr  Watfon  bifliop  of  Landaff.  Fdr'a  coUedion 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  conducive  to 
the  inftrudion  and  improvement  of  younger  cler- 
gymen, and  for  the  noble,  manly,  and  tnilv  evan- 
gelical preface  by  which  it  is  preceded,  this  great 
prelate  is  entitled  to  the  {gratitude  of  the  Chriftian 
worid."  The  Supplement  to  the  CndiiUity  was 
fome  years  ago  puolHhed  feparately,  under  the 
tiX\cofTheHi/toryoftheG^isand£fi/iles.  Ap- 
plauded 
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little  recompeocefiMr  them.  Some  of  the  latter  vo-  from  iompitumf  a  crofswaj;  and  ViAirSSy  from 


lumes  of  the  Credibility  were  publiflied  at  a  lofs; 
and  at  laft  be  fold  the  copyright  aod  all  the  remain* 
iDg  printed  copies  to  the  bookfellersy  for  the  trifling 
fum  of  150I.  His  object  howevett  was  not  pri- 
vate emolumeoty  but  to  ferre  the  iaterefts  of  truth 
and  virtue;  and  it  pkaled  Divine  Providence  to 
fpare  his  Tife*  both  to  complete  his  eztenfive  plan^ 
and  to  fee  the  laft  volume,  the  4th  of  the  Te/Hmo^ 
nUj9  publiihed.  T^s  was  in  1769.  He  was  iet- 
zed  with  a  decline  tn  the  fummer  following ;  and 
was  carried  off  in  a  few  days  at  Hawkhurft,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  fimall.  pater- 
nal eftate*  in  the  Sjth  year  of  his  age. 

•  LARDON.  ff./ [French.]  A  bit  of  bacon. 

LARfiDOy  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
bay  of  Biicay,  with  a  large  and  iafe  harbour.  It 
is  30  miles  W.  of  Bilboa»  and  7s.  N.  by  W.  of 
Burgos.    Lon.  3,  53.  W.    Lat.  43.  93.  N. 

LAR£K»  an  ifland  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  where 
the  Dutch  attempted  to  eftablilh  a  faAory,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  Perfians.  The  foil  is  poor, 
and  the  water  brackiih.  It  is  1%  miles  SS£.  of 
Gambion. 

LARSMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auf- 
tria,  7  miles  S.  of  Vienna. 

LAR£N>  a  town  in  the  dep.  of  the  Amitel, 
and  late  province  of  Holland,  5  miles  S£.  of 
Naerden. 

LARENDEHA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Caramania,  40  m.  SS£.  of  Cogni. 

LARENTINALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held 
among  the  Romaas  on  the  ft3d  day  of  December, 
but  ordered  to.  be  obferved  twice  a  year  by  Au- 
guftus ;  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  honour 
of  the  Larbs*  but  by  others,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia;  and  to 
have  been  the  lame  with  the  Laurentalia. 

LARES,  among  the  ancients*  derived  by  Apu- 
Idus,  in  his  tn&  Dc  J>eo  SocratUy  from  Air>  /ii*ii- 
Uaris;  a  kind  of  domeftic  genii,  or  divinities,  wor- 
fhipped  in  houfes,  and  efteeroed  the  guardians 
and  protestors  of  families ;  fuppofed  to  refide 
more  immediately  in  the  chimney  comer.  The 
Lares  were  diftinguiflied  from  the  Penates  ;  as 
the  former  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  houfe- 


VMT,  a  way  or  public  nvidj  as  beiog  placed  at  the 
meetings  of  roads  and  in  the  high  ways»  and 
efteemed  the  patrons  and  proteAors  of  travellers^ 
The  private  Lares  took  care  of  particular  houfes 
and  families:  thefe  they  alfo called/'r^^^,  from 
pntfio;- 

ftioJ  ^^/kMi  oevlu  omnia  Mdfiu,  Ovid.Faft. 
They  gave  the  name  UrtamirU'e.  Lares  ofOHes^ 
to  thofe  who  had  cities  under  their  care ;  and  Hoj^ 
tiHif  to  thofe  who  were  to  keep  their  enemies  off. 
There  were  aUb  Lares  of  the  country,  called  £». 
rakif  as  appears  by  feveral  antique  kifcriptions.- 
The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods»  fuppofed  to  take 
care  of  children  from  their  birth.  Jt  is  for  this 
reafon  that  when  Macrobius  tells  ns  the  Egyptiaas 
bad  four  gods  who  prefided  over  the  birth  of  chiU 
dren,  vis.  the  Geniusy  Fortune^  Love,  and  Neceffi. 
ty,  called  Pr^efiiUJt  fome  interpret  him  as  if  he  had 
iaid  the  Egyptians  had  Lares;  but  they  have  men- 
tioned>  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  Lares  of  the  Romans  and  the  Praeftites  of  the 
Egyptians.  However,  the  learned  Mr  Byrant  af- 
firms that  they  were  the' feme.  The  ancients  dilfer 
extreokely  about  the  origin  of  the  Lares.  Varro 
and  Macrobius  fay  that  they  were  the  cbildien  of 
Mania  $  Ovid  makes  them  the  iffue  of  Mercury* 
and  the  Naiad  Larai  or  Laranda;  Apuleius  affures 
us  they  were  the  paSttntj  of  the  Lonures ;  Nigri. 
duQ,  according  to  Arpobmst  made  them  fometimes 
the  guardians  and  protedors  of  houfes,  and  fixne* 
times  the  feme  with  the  Curstes  of  Samothra- 
cia»  whom  the  Greeks  call  Id^ei  daSyli.  Nor  was 
Varro  more  conGftent  in  his  c^nion  of  thefe  gods: 
fometimes  making  them  the  manes  of  heroes,  and 
fometimes  gods  of  the  air.  Tittts  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who  built  a  temple  to 
the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fireplace  in  the  houfe 
were  particularly  confecrated  to  them.  TertuU 
lian  tells  us  the  cuftpm  of  wor&ipping  the  Lares 
arofe  from  this»  that  they  anciently  interred  their 
dead  in  their  houfes;  whence  the  credulous  people 
imagined  their  fouls  continued  there  alfo,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  them  divine  honours.  To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  cuftom  being  afterwards 
introduced  of  burying  in  the  highways,  they  might 


keeping,  the  fervants  in  families,  and  domeftic  af-  ^  hence  take  occafion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of  the 


fairs;  and  the  latter  were  the  prote^ors  of  the 
roafters  of  families,  their  wives  and  children.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Lares  were  dreffed  in  fhort  fuccinA 
habitSy  to  (how  their  readinefe  to  ferve;  and  they 
held  a  fort  of  cornucopia  in  their  hands,  as  a  fig- 
nal  of  hofpitality  and  good  houfe-keeping.  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  there  were  generally  two  of 
them,  who  were  fometimes  reprefented  with  a 
dog  at  their  feet.  Plutarch  diftinguifhes  good  and 
evil  Lares,  as  he  had  before  done  good  and  evil 
Genii« — ^There  were  alfo  fome  public,  and  fome 
private  Lsues.  Apuleius  tells  us  the  domeftic 
Lares  were  no  more  than  the  fouls  of  departed 
perfons,  who  had  lived  well,  and  difcharged  the 
duties  of  their  ftation;  whereas  thofe  who  had 
done  otherwifey  were  vagabonds,  wandering  about 
and  frightening  people,  called  Larvas  and  Le- 
Mu RES.  The  Lares  were  alfo  called  PeaaUj,  and 
were  worihipped  under  the  figures  of  little  mar- 
moufetsy  or  images  of  wax,  Glveri  or  earthen  ware. 


highways.  The  vidtim  offered  to  the  Lares  in 
the  public  facrifices  was  a  hog ;  in  private,  they 
offeied  them  wine,  incenfe»  a  crown  of  woofy 
and  a  little  of  what  was  left  at  the  table.  They 
alfo  crovroed  them  with  flowers,  particularly  the 
violet,  myrtle  and  rofemary.  Their  fymbol  was  a 
dog»  which  was  ufually  reprefented  by  their  fide, 
on  account  of  its  fidelity  and  the  fervice  it  does  to 
man  in  watching  his  houfe.  They  were  fometimes 
alfo  reprefented  as  clothed  in  a  dog's  ikin.  The 
term  Larejf  according  to  Mr  Bryant,  was  formed 
from  Airwir  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark  was 
reprefented  t  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  Lares  and 
Manes  were  the  feme  domeldc  deities  under  differ- 
ent names;  and  that  by  thefe  terms  the  Hetruriaoa 
and  Latins  denoted  the  tUi  arkiUf  who  were  no 
other  than  their  arkite  anceftors,  or  the  p^rfpns  pre^ 
ferved  in  the  laren  or  ark;  the  genius  of  which  was 
Ifis, the  reputed*  parent  of  the  worid.  He  obferves 
feuthery  that  they  are  defcribed  as  dsnnoqs  and  ge* 

niiy 


LAR  <fi45)  I/Alt 

nii»  wbo  MorliWIaatiMthy  and  ^ete  gififced  ix^ith    wind  hi  'any  pcSnt  of  .tixe  ccznpd^  to  Hit  ledbward 

iuianiitrflyi*^  'AlnMbai|i*yMthem£tfr»9w/3fai»'  of  ^^^  S.  ok*  N.  may  be  tatted  ' 


,gmtbs.£ifimBpfilttm^aiihiiu  s  and  lie  Cays,,  that,  ae 
cording  to  Vamn  theywcre  the  cbHdivn  of  if  a> 
NiA»  Hn^ius  (Dtnooft.  Prop.  4.  p.  f  39.)  adda» 
that  Mania  liadalfo  die  «iame  of  JUtmmfo;  apd 
Ac  it  fifkd  tiie  anoilMr  of  ibe  demons.  By  fpme 
fbe  is  called  Lara»  and  was  fuppofed  to  prefide 
of«rftfttiibs  ;and>obiUkrm  wnre<)lferedat  Keralr, 
tar  in  idrdcr  to  pvocnva  lier  Ibvoun"  In  'lien  of 
thefi^  tlwf  in  aftnritimet  ofeKd  the  iteda  of  pojjh' 
pies  and  pndsof  garlic 

Xi-)I«AJiQ»«'M«rof  fmnoe^  wfakhttintinto 
the  ill,  between  AMitch  and  Mnlhcvfen,  in  -tbe 
department  of  tbe  itopev  Rhkie. 

(a»>  Lmlo  Te&^>  a  naottntain  of  Scotiland»  in 
KfaiiCiidt>riBht,  13  «r  W.  of  New  Gafloway. 

(1.)  ^ L&kQX.. ^'.  \Jorge^ Fr.  Aimtf»  tattn.] 
z.  B^f ;  boNty .«->Cliar}eo  If.  afted  me»  what  could 
be  the  reafon,  that  to  nnonntainoua  countries  the 
men  were  commonly  larj^^  and  yet  tbe  cattle  of 
aU  fints  fmatter  i  Tempier-^ 

Great  Tkaoa^'Jmrge  of  limbs,  of  giant  height, 

JhyJem. 
— Warwiok,  Leicdfter,  nnd  Buckmghami  bear  a 
lar^gehoa&d  flieepof  the  beft  fiiape  and  deepeft 
ftapie.  Mcrtim^  a»  l^de ;  extenfive.*-«^Their  for- 
mer /dvgir  peofding  was  an  efitft  of  the  countries 
impoveriflung.  CtifMv.-*Xet  them  dw^  in*  the 
land,  and  tread  therein ;  far  it  is  Ja/^  enough  for 
them.  Gm.  xncW.  4i.-^Thdre  he  conquered  a 
thoisiand  mtiea  wide  and  large.  Abbot* i  Drfc.cftbe 
fVbrid.  3.  Ltbeial ;  nbundatit ;  plentafuL*-Thou 
ihalt  drink  of  tby  ftAer's  cup  deep  and  iar^e.  Bzek. 
Vernal  funs  and  fhowcrs 

Diffufe  then-  warmeft,  '^'^^  influence.  Thomf. 
4*  Copiona;  diffbfe.-^kippon  gave  a  Jarge  teiti- 
mony  under  his  hand,  that  they  bad  carried  theiti- 
fehrea  with  great  drility.  Clarendon* — ^I  might  be 
very  large  upon  th^  importance  and  advantages  of 
education,  and  fay  a  great  many  things  which 
have  been  (aid  before.  Felton  on  the  Ch^Juks.  5. 
At  LaaoB.  Without  reftraint ;  without  confine- 
ment.--lf  you  divide  a  cane  into  two,  and  one 
I'peak  at  the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the 
other,  it  will  carry  the  voice  farther  than  in  the 
cveUlatrge.  Bacon.--^ 

Thns  inoorporeal  fpirits  to  ifnalleft  forms 

RedocM  their  tiapes  immenfe;  and  were  at 

Though  without  number  ftill.  Milton* 

' — ^Thc  children  are  bred  up  in  tbenr  father's  way  $ 


ooleft  when 
it  is  dtreaiy  ealt,  and  tb^n  ft  ia  Ikid  to  be  right 
afit. .  SsdKng  tai^ge  is*  tfaet«fore,  advancing  with  2 
\mrgic  wind,  ib  m  that  the  iheeta  are  Hsxfttnaed  and 
ftowinff,  and  tbe  bow-linea  entirely  difblc^  This 
phnd^  iB^eneratty  oppoied  to  faiUiK  dOf^haoled. 

•  LARGELY,  div.  [from  latp^i  a.  "iJUdely  ; 
artenlbrpfy..  a.  Copioufly;  dfAlfly;  att^ly.— 
Wltere  the  author  treats  more  iar^efyy  it  Will  ex- 
plain the  ihoiter  hints  and  brief  inumations.  9Fattj 
MtheMfiitd.  3.  Liberally;  t>ounteoui}y. — 
How  he  lives  and  eata : 

'hxm-targefy  gives)  how  fpleodidly  ht  treats. 

Dryden. 
Thofe,  who  in  warmer  cKmea  cgfeoflain^ 

9rOm  Phoebus^  rays  they  fuller  pain^ 

Muft  own,  that  pain  is  largely  paid 

By  genVous  wines  beneath  t^e  (hade.  S^ft. 
4.  Abundantly ;  without  (paring.^ 

They  their  fill  of  love,  and  Tove'k  dU^ort, 

Took  largely  ;  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  feal. 

Milton* 

LARGBMIBRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Ardecbe,  4^  miles  N.  of  Joyeuife,  and  J  8  SW. 
of  Privas.  Lon.  it.  57.  £.  of  Ferto.  Lat.  44. 3».  K. 

»  LARGENESS. «./.  [from  large.]  1.  Biguefs ; 
bulk.— London  excels  any  other  city  in  the  whole 
world,  either  in  largenefi.  Or  nnmoer  of  inhabi- 
tants. Spratt. — 

Nor  muft  Bumaftus  his  old  honours  lo(h. 

In  length  and  largenefs  like  the  duga  of  cows. 

S>rtfden. 
a.  Creatnefs;  comprehenfion.~There  will  be  oc- 
cafion  for  largenefs  of  mind  and  agreeablenels  of 
temper.  Collier  on  Frien^ip.  3.  Extenfion;  aro- 
plitudcd — Tlitj  which  wbuld  file  away  moft  from 
the  largenefs  of  that  offer,  do  in  molt  (paring  terms 
acknowledge  little  lefs.  Hooker. — 

The  ample  propofition  that  hope  makes. 

In  all  defigns  begun  on  earth  below. 

Fails  in  the  promisM  largenefs.  SbakeJ^. 

—Knowing  beft  the  largenefs  of  my  oWO  heart  to- 
ward  my  people's  good  and  juft  contentment.  JT. 
Charles.— 

Shall  grief  contrad  the  largenefs  of  that  heart. 

In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part.  Waller. 
•—Man  as  far  tranfcends  the  l)eafts  in  largenefs  of 
defire,  as  dignity  of  nature  and  employment. 
Glanfoille^s  Apology. -^f  the  largea^s  6E  a  man's 
heart  carry  him  beyond  prudence,  we  may  reckon 
it  illuftrious  weakncfs.  VBJlrange.    4-  Widenefs. 


or  fo  pientilully  provided  fori  that  they  are  left  ^  «  — Suppoiing  that  the  multitude  and  largenefs  of 


large,  ^att.— 

Your  zeal  becomes  importunate ; 
Tve  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  fn. 
Left  it  (hould  take  more  freedom  than  TH  give 
itk  -  Addijon. 

6.  At  LaR6£.    Diffofely ;  in  the  full  extent.^-- 
Di(biver  more  at  ktrge  what  canfe  that  waa» 
For  I  om  ignorant,  and  cannot  gueft.   ^akefp. 

—It  does  not  bdong  to  this  place  to  have  that 

pofot  debated  ill  Atr|!r.  Wans. 
(a.)  LaaOB  is  alio- a  fea  term  applied  to  the. 

w9nd^,  when  it  creilba  the  line  of  a  Ihip's  conrfe  in 

a  favourable  diredSon,  particutariy  on  tbe  beam 

or  quarter.    THusy  if  aibip  fteer  weft»  then  the 


rivers  onght  tb  continue  as  great  as  now ;  we  can 
eafily  prove,  that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could 
be  no  leis.  Bentley. 

(i.)  *  LARGESS. «./.  Uargeje,  Fr.]  A  prefent ; 
a  gift ;  a  bounty.-— 

Oar  coffera,  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largefs^  are  grown  fomewhat  light. 

Sbakefpeare, 
—He  affigned  two  thoufand  ducats,  for  a  bouoty 
to  me  and  my  fellows ;  for  they  give  great  laricf' 
fes  Where  they  come.  Baton* s  AW  Atlantis.— 
A  pardon  to  the  captain,  and  a  largefs 
Among  the  foMier^  had  appeaa'd  their  fury. 

Derham* 
The  paltry  largefs  too  fcvcrely  watch'd, 

That 


i    A    K  ( 

Th9t  no  intrudiiig  suefts  «fi»  »Aare« 
— Irus's  condition  wijl  not  «dalt  of  krjit 

(9.)  LAtoEs^    See  Lakoitjo. 

LARGICLIERB*  Ntchor^s^Ds,,  a  YrepeB  pain- 
ted', born  at  Pari*,  in; x^s^.  ffc  nvc^for  fiwe  ycgrs 
in  £ngland,  and  was  employed  b^  Cbarleatt. 
Lewis  XHf.  alfo  bbtrdnifed  hjm»  aai)  lie  became 
director  of  tbe  ^tK^h  academy.  lfi&  capital 
work  is  a  pidnre  oif'  tbe  crucifixion.  He;  alib 
painted  portraits:  adWirabTy.    fie  died  if  ^m6» 

LARGITlO>  in  Rc^m^ii  a0ti<)uitYf  i«^s  a  diftri- 
bution  of  ebhr/pvotlfion,  clothes^  iqc^^^'Icq.  to 
tfie  -people.  uraccbu8»  wb«A  tribiKie»,  t*  nsake 
bimfelf  p6po1!lr;  eafftd  a  ftiw  for  Cij^^lyivg  the 
Roman  c^izens  tmth  corn  at  a  recy  lo^  i^a^y  out 
of  tbe  pnblie  grah)iH€f^  Cl^udiOs,  aipQthV  t)Cibune> 
WTtIr  tbe  fame  Tiews  to  popu^r  a^plauici,  procu- 
red it  to  bt  dttbibuted  jpri?///.^— C^tQ^  to  wfni  tbe 
oommon  people  f^o^  C^r,  betiod^pd  the/enate 
to  do  the  lime;  and  ^oo>90p!Git^BWifiareainthe 
diftribntion.  CaM'^ry,  aftex  bU'tciumptift  eJdiafded 
bis  bounty  tb  .r^djoooi  g^^ibg,  them  eacli>  mma* 
Twe  mman  emneiWtf  etijlirg^  fttft  fuiiber  Ihe^  lift 
ofthofi  who  WW  ttf  ftartalte  6f  their  dflfrlbntionf. 
Largitio .irffl^u^^tf/takeri  'in'  i  ^ad'Safc  tqlSg- 
nifjr  a^- mated  mibery  j  #T\ejipby  candmatgs  jjui:- 
cba  W  vrtcj^  trti*b  tciii^jP^i<Qi^Xic^  ipt  honour 
or  tru*  fti  thjiltorte.  ^ l^f  dWi-ibutioa  oL'qioncy 
w^s  catlfd  eiift^ti0i^  WA  .tt«  diRrll^}itor:i* 'W- 

•  xMtmKfiL  If./  Siri^^ij^^Xat^  tliiadof 
giving^.  i)a?.'      ,"  '!^  ;    ,  .^  ,.    /',  ...  ~, 

(!•)  LARtKX  ai>5ifr  df§6tl«^jn,B«<bIrc% 
n^tly  6' mites  tonj^^ffom  SW,  tQ,N!&  .biu  <rf.KT 
unequal  brta^n™  the 

S.  part  of  it  affords  "i'  dehghtfijl>jiw  /oi:  degant 
ftats,  thriving  plMmions,.  f  op^lJjuj  yiHag»8f,£er#. 
tile  fielder  ttmft  andj.dale6,  wood  5fl4jk^ato4«  ;The 
foit  is  very  vafioili.  but\J?r^a^  .  aulbandry.  is 
much  imj^roved^  thU  paHxR.  I^viqe.  fidt  ibow 
theexarrtjrteof;<^|{Ajg,  i<»'cfOjGiDgfJ^^  tbf 

nelgbbstfrbood:    VftjeA^^^i^m jii.  ^  beft  ip 

nips,  <abfetes,.ptffaweli;;4j^,^;the  p«j|U|aUp% 
itf  1:79^  ^^i^^^  t*e,iricreafeV  Gtici  ^^i^s^^i^ 
Sir.  eyal.' Iime.ftdtt<,"''fif<l  ftee^^onc  afto>w4- 
Among  t^€Mmdit  iikiim  gf  tKiiparJRU.%eetuv 


a  room*  and  cloftCt  an^  aiv  anttuitar  of 
fiipfHMtfcenL 


James  jmrnam.  urotiver  to  s 
so^  ceWirated'-botb  a«  »  liW 


oriefi. 

kxaDlder  pfL^p- 

^ -.,_,_,  ^Qd.divIpj^'iKlysy 

m  th^.  ]m€t:t^BC\^h^n\)iiimi  anpoM[^.to 
preach  6efore Ofiv^KCToiyiV^ferijrtftf &gji Ch^ 
of  OlafBpwi:  bad't^  c<iVi?»ge'  p^iHislx:  ^;  chaj- 
len^c  tbcufurper,  fifthc  ii^We  ot  hi^  iQyajfenx)f 
ScQtfand:  j.Alrtaioder.Sel^Wtfroi^  wJfcijpitUA. 
De  Foe^flif  thp  au^ienti?:  ft\ateriajs^  rrv^;.\Khiib 
he  comprfed  bv  fe^lone.  roiqauce  of  J^a^'iv^ii 
Crv/t^.    See  6t  FOB*  a^ld  Sti.K4RK,  I$P  x, . 

fai)  Eincro/aiowAih  the.^ptp.Mrii^».feated 
on  the  bay  (If*  3.)>  9  toites  S.  OfCupar. .  Its  ol^ 
manufodures  are  linens  aod  ch#ck9«. .  It  bas  an 
bo^itaf;  fonnded  in  i$59».by  Mt  Jobo.W«odr  Af 


^    )  L    A  .It 

jaojD^  whot  witb/tbaic  wifmii  are 
ted  with  a  room*  and  clots'    "^  - 

h^f^  ScotSijacb.    A  Uii«t  _  .^ 

witik  vegetiibles.  ^'fht  funds  arifefrdHiaarai^iMit 
la^pm^  ajpdrtho  i^teiift  oCoioiiey'fiuilcfr  Tile  pro- 
f  rlat9Ks,of  tit  cOates.  o£  Laigoi,  Lupdiok  Wm#r, 
aivdx  Balfouiti  with  tht  minifterA  tm  pMrOnsk 

OOiL^cpBAy^a^lai^liny  oalbetl^  eoaftof 
tbe  Fntb.  of  For(bw:irhidb  aAMa  a*  iata  aaad  fisr 
vedfela  of  all  (izes  &  ^  milea  S.  of  Gupvv. 

U)  1./HLGO  Gu VF,  a  bm^  of  Muritiflia  A«ftaa» 
on  the  9^ft  pf-Jftri%  bctwtea  the€apr8ahon  aad 
Pirano. 

(5.)  Largo  Law^a  lafsa  hiH  of  Fiielbh»»ifi  the 
aboveea^fiih  (Ijl''  a.)i  one  mile  N.  of  th^  tkMvn  (N^ 
%.)\  860  feet  above  tbe  fea  level.  It  is  fee»at  a 
BKat)  cUftanf Cm- 

(i.)  LaRG^ MrMi V iPitViodii  9  mtfes  loUg, 
^oan,]^.  t«  Sh  jn  tV  Qoiia(^of'Av»0«t  d»da  of 

giiqnipg)^a9|  b<muiltBa  oH^Reiimiftaiiro';)  pki- 
^  ntj^..$»a|ed^.aloiq||bc:IWlk^.Qr4e^  ofwhtoh 
It  afiords  a  magnificent  profp0t./:Tbe,-iot^isIigbt» 
ihal^w»f.aiPA  V^iif^i  ^^MlMr  a«la9i«Afbii>aftttre 
tb^.ciM^vtjoou    llieiiM^ilfiipiireitfaalritia^by 

population,  in  179^1  W9M3^  .tbodkcTeafe-ajr* 

iib^f^f^^Sf  <b«r0^.alMl8  ^idh  tba  road  Ifiak, 
.tj|^e;}ao^m  tj^&fidai  «M:biiMyfh|  mliiiA'a 
lia^al.B9lp«idicvferwf|||  q^f^Mt^  ^ttoftding  a 
fuUcipUe.^.^  t^e^fool  ^  wbiab-irtbvroadf  and 
ni[iDgi2^b(Mfey  iWi-in'  ta«t  i^actt^iO;  aadi  6^  feefl; 
ie^iogly,  iMDgiag.'Oiief  ilf  and  vnsfebtiBg  tbe  ap- 
peaIanct.^ of  an.  imyy^naUe'  buHnl>k  It  is  ra 
ftrtking.  qiriaQ»e<btfMlypin'faoftyi>ieathciv  dufiig 
funihine,  when  it  is  covered  over  with  icicles.  It 
ends  iMBr||(ikmilris^t«>M»t  «aftt)K>ofl  abn|ht, 
affording  a  fine  view  of.t^KSlydew^  y^  : 
<  44-))»M"<Mb,4otil|ac(iiim  the  W;  ooidLof  Spot> 
:iaxA  \f^  tht  a^vt^naiii^^^poritfb^ttO  Ulao^of 
9ui^>  j^wdevadi^metPiMoib^^  tfie 

tforwgmoi>^n>  M<lfcw^llafti»r<ia<lmrf  ilnatcqua. 
UijI^rfnthM inMfiiQA vm .madtf  id>Ull  «yrar  1069, 
' wabra.Hasti  ofi't^i  iaiH  jmsbalh  aalap  of  «Dio«b 
Btfy^.inm«nfi»rtbdL.  t^  HaqnM^iiagiof'^fonsa^ 
.ift)f«ic^ra9^P9es,ai  tb^KMiaftrtflAtrliJIite^  andi As- 
IIQ^'  raaching  .tli«.8iottMbfl0lr|«lainv«ir  ^t  ida* 
mediately  afiembled  by  Alexander  III.  anllXbloodT 
.^Kfiafil|.9«l|ied4«  tbMUacv^wtenfxB^ooo  of 
the^o^i^l^a  ipwaefMo  liitbitbaMl^-asii/aisiit, 


leaovg:  ,wii^jtofio4«aM'' Haawivaftaaftlt*/!^ 
'  x^Mf  whei^hniipi^n-^ftsK'dMdaClsaiEfw  ThtMitntskb- 
meuiSf^t^  ^forwcgiaa  •$mpmKf,&0tt9ixBcfA 
aloog  thoicoaftof  tMai>)M«at  rTb«  S^olliiH  co» 
maii4firK.wli9  feUi  ip.hilik<yv)ei^^riedihi  a>nM|: 
field  near  the  village  ;!|brftf  at  £9^  p«er«iiK»wcxb 
laftennB^  iikonticM^,  lOflfm^ffid^  cff^wltidbAvas  a 
laiy^  ^^(  a»UH44waft  Qlaoed;Acro(s>ibirgtavd^ 
fuppbrted  at  the  extremities  by  th^tferftoBtS)  anA 
ifl^rijhis.iM*'  m«nifiea  iih^  wanriocs  ts9  eniiimbed. 
S'ome.ir«ara*ag^th^plN)iAitlwi)f^he  fiaU  daaan* 
lifhed  thefe  repofitories  of  the  dead,  leasiag  oalf 
^o  (4^ipecia^^Miir4)»iWbicbf<Mar.to  glfraan 
idoAof  t^wfaola^  TSh»catebgatdd  anciept  pdam 
of. Hffiririm4^aH«Atait#  lhia4Mttk. 
I^ARGU^yan  aaqkm  latin  poct>  wbo^wvotea 

poem 
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wtxm  «« llie  arrival  of  Antenor  in  Ral^,  where  he   Farfiftan. 
hailr  Padoa.'   He  wrote  with  elegance.  OwL  de 
Poff^iv•l^•  t6.«.  17. 

LARI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuicafly ;  14  milea 
ENE.ofPifa. 

LARICAXAS,  a  protince  of  S.  AmtndAt  in 
Buenot  Aytea^  about  440  miles  Idng  from  E.to 
W«  and  75  broad.  The  whole  of  it  abounds  in 
mines  of  gold,  fo  pmt  that  it  is  often  found  oFft3 
carads  3  grains  finenefs.  The  mountain  SunckuU 
is  in  this  ptovince,  which  had  a  gold  mine  uncom- 
.  monly  rich;  hut  about  1750,  it  was  overflowed, 
and  all  attempts'  to  dram  it  have  fince  proted 
abortive. 

LARINA.    SeeLAaiNUM. 

LARINATES,  the  ancient  inhsTbitants  cff  La&t- 

NUM.  ?>  . 

LARING,  a  town  of  Germanyv  hi  the  duchy 
of  Stiria ;  4  miles  KE.  of  Marpuii^.  ' 

LAftlNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and'  provmoe  of  Capitanat^  With  a  hi* 
Ihop'sfee;  aj  inileaNE. of  Molilb.  Lon.'t5.5Z. 
E.    Lat.4r«48-N. 

LARINUM,  in  ancient  geogtapl^;  a  fown  of 
Italy,  near  Apulia,  ftated  on  the  Tiftfims,  near 
its  U\\  into  the  Adriatic.  It  belonged  to  the  7mi. 
tarn.    It  is  ndW'cafled  LARifto; 

LARIO,  a  department  of  the  Vngdoitt  of  Italy, 
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The  air  is  unwholelbme,  and  the  wa« 
Its  chief  trade  is  in  camels.    Lar  is  Uie 


terbad. 
capital. 

LARIUSt  in  ancient  geography,  an  extcnfiTc 
lake  of  Gallia  Cisaltina,  through  which  the 
Addua  (now  the  Ap»a)  runs,  in  its  way  to  the 
Po,  above  Cremona.  It  is  by  fome  reckoned  S8 
miles,  by  others  top  in  circumference.  Dr  <^ 
penheim  ftates  its  length  to  be  36  Italian  miln, 
from  N.  to  S.  It  is  no^  dUled  Como  (iee  Como, 
N^i.),  and  is  includra  in  the  department  of 
the  Lario,  which  is  named  from  it. 
LARIX.  the  larch  tree.  See  Pmus,  N^  5. 
(i.)  *  LARK. ». /.  l/atJberUf  Sax.  Urk,  Dan.  lav 
rockf  Scottifh.]  A  fmall  tinging  bird. — 

It  was  the  tarkf  the  herald  of  the  mom.  Shot, 

Look  up  a  height, the  (hrill  gorg'd  iark  ioias 

Cannot  be  feen  or  heard.  SimL 

Th'  example  of  the  heavenly  lark^ 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark.         Conkg. 
Mark  how  the  lari  and  linnet  fing  ; 
With  rival  notes 
They  ftrain  their  warb'ling  throatSt 

To  welcome  in  the  fpring.  Drydn, 

(s.]La^>9  ^n  ornitholjm-.    See  Alauda,  and 

BiRD-CATCRiNO,  {  3.    The  lark  is  not  only  ave^ 

ry  agreeable  bird  for  the  cage,  but  will  live  upon 

jumoft  any  food,  if  it  have  once  a  week  a  frefli  tuft 


late  the  Italian  Re»  vblic,  and  fofitierly  of  the  xif  threcMeaved  grafs.  The  proper  method  of  keep 


Cisalpine  (which  feeV  but  greaUy  talarged  br 
the  brft  dtvifion^  on  the  13th  May  x8oi ;  whien 
.its  population  was  found  to  be  37i>895  dtizens. 
It  is  divided  roto  four  difbrids,  viii.  Omto,  Fare/ct 
Sondrhf  and  Liceoi  of  which  the  towns  fo  named 
are  the  capitals;  Como  is  the  capital  of  the  de* 
IMitment. 
Larius. 

LARIOZO^  a  tovm  hi  the  ifland  of  Cubaf  48 
f&iles  £.  of  Spiritu  Santo.  -  - 

(x.>LARI8SA,  an  ancienti'ikh,'and  celebrated 
town  of  Giteoe,  in  the  proT&Me  of  Janna  or  TheN 
fiiUy,  with  an  archbiihop^s  fee  of  the  Greek  church, 
a  palace^  and'<je««ral'  bandlbme  mpfques.    Ac^   ^       .  .  ^ 

cordiitt  to  Vilgil,  it  was  the  country  of  Aclillles.   hi8ba&ingintht^willke^h|imaIfofhMii|^wiBg 
It  wasr§}ibatat  place  where  All^  the  &ther  of  loufy.    'n^,muft  bf  a  percl^  in  t)ie  cage^  and  it 

ift  either  be  lined  v(ith  green  bays. 


ing  them  m  health  is  this:  there'muft  be  Uvo  pass 
of  food,  the  one  contauf^mg  meat,  the  other  oat* 
meal  and  hempfeed.  A  very  good  food  is  the  foJ- 
lowing:  Boll  an  egg  very  hud,  to  which  add  the 
crumb  of  a  halQ)enny  loaf,  and  as  inuch  hemp- 
feed ;  let  the.  egg  be  dropped  very  Ihudl,  and  the 
The' name  isdeiked  from  the  ancient  iiempfeed  bc^lfed  in  a  moctar;  when  theie  are 

mixed,  the  bread  is  to  be  crucified  in  among  the 
reft,  and  tibe  whole  to  be  iplied  together  with  a 
common  rolling-pin,  and  kept  for  ufe*  There 
muft  be  fome  fine  fmall  gntvel  ftrewed  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  cage,  and  renewed  at  fartheft  once  ia 
a  week.  \  This  will  preven{. the. bird's  feet  from 
getting  hurt  by  betng.clogse4wiih  the  dung  ;  and 


.Alejunxfo  «the>  ISseat  refidedw— The  inhatbiUnts 
-4»rry  on  a  dinfderable' trade.  The  city  is  agrees 
•ably  fintfld  on  the  Peneus.  Lon.  S3.36.B.  Lat. 
38.51.N.-  .i-  '    >- 

:«  (4.)  iMatVAf  »  oity  between  Bgy^  and  Palef- 
tine,  vrlmePdmpejrthe  Great  was  muMered. 

(3^6.)  Larisaa^  the  name  of  "dther  4  ancient 
dties;  vtzJs.  in  iBolia,  70  ftadia fr<mi  Cyme:  %. 
in  Afla  Mfaor^'  near  the S.  borders  Irf'Troas :  3. 
near  Spheibs  r  4.  a  huge  city  on  the  hianks  of  the 
.Tigris,  wiuch'hada<  pyramid,  but  mtich  inferior 
to  thole  of  Cgypt  B  height; 
.LAItlSSiBUSy  a  finmme  of  Achillea  Afom  his 
birth-place,  Larissa  $  as  wcM  a»of  Jupiter,  from 
lus  temple  there. 

'  LARISSH8,  a  river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  fast- 
ning  between  Elis  and  Acfaaia.  Stradot  viii.  Lrvgf 
xxvii.  31. 

LARISTAN,  a  province  of  PerSa,  formerly  an 
Independent  kbgdom,  under  the  deibendants  of 
Cofiroes,  king  of  Perfia ;  bonoAed  on  the  K.  and 
£.  by  Kennao^  Stbytbe  VtrftaaGMlf>  and  W.by 


muft  either  be  lined  v(ith  green  bays,  or  made  of 
fine  matting,  which  the  lark  is  very  fond  o£ 
WheA  ^he  bird  is  fitft  ^tiken,  loipe  meat  muft  be 
itrevi^  npon  the  fan4  in  the  iMttoin  <4^  the  cage  ; 
fbr  It  win  be  fometiiaiies'  almoft  fan^ol  before  k 
finds'  th^ /meat  in  the  pan.  The  C9CI:  lard  is 
known  fH^  the  Ato"6y  tlie  loudnefs  and  length 
of  Ms  call;  by  his'taUnefs  as  hf  v^alks  ^ut  the 
cag^,  ind'  by  hU  d6ublinf  his  notesln  Uu  fvening, 
as  if  he  Was  going  witli  his  mate  to  rooft:  A  bet- 
ter  tt^  than  air  others,  bdwever,'is  his  iingiag 
ftrong  \  for  theben  wdod-laik  fngsbut  very  weak- 
ly. 3c]^thecpck  and  heniOf  this  kindaxe  fubjcd 
to  piany  diforders;  the  pyindipal  of  theie  art 
^crampsj,  giddinefs  of  the  h^,  and  bioediqg  lice. 
Oeanliiiefs  is  the  beft^cure  for  the  firft  and  the 
laft  of  thei^  complaintt ;  but  we  know  of  no  cme 
for«thr  other.  A  good  ftroqg.buxi,  .however,  will 
oflenl^ft  very  well  five  or  fix  yeamy  and  improve 
tdl  the  time. 

(3.)  Larks,  Darihg,  or  Dorihg  or,  a  me- 
thod  of  takisg-  larksi  by  means  of  a  clq^^et  aad 
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1  tooking  glafs.  For  this  fport  there  mtift  be  pro- 
vided 4  fticks  very  ftraight  and  light»  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  pike ;  two  of  thefe  are  to  be  four  feet 
9  incfaea  long,  and  all  notched  at  the  edges  or  the 
ends.  At  one  end  of  thefe  ftickt  there  is  to  be 
faftened  another  of  about  a  foot  long  on  One  fide; 
and  on  the  other  (ide  a  fmall  wooden  peg  abdOt 
3  inches  loiig.  Then  4  or  more  fticks  are  to  be  . 
prepared^  each  one  foot  long ;  and  each  of  thefe 
maft  have  a  coi^  of  9  feet  long  fattened  to  it  at 
the  end.  Everf  one  fhould  have  a  buckle  for  the 
commodious  fattening  on  the  refpe^tve  fticks 
when  the  net  is  to  be  fpread.  A  cord  muft  alio 
be  provided)  which  muft  have  two  branches.  The 
one  muft  have  nine  feet  and  a  halfi  and  the  other 
ten  feet  long,  with  a  buckle  at  the  end  of  each ; 
the  reftf  or  body  of  the  cord,  muft  be  24  yards 
long.  All  thefe  cords>  as  well  the  long  ones  as 
thofe  about  the  ftfcks,  muft  be  well  twifted,  aiid 
of  the  bignefs  of  one's  little  finger.  The  next 
thing  iA  a  ftaff  of  4  feet  long,'  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  with  a  ball  of  wood  at  the  other,  for  the  car- 
rying thefe  conveniences  in  a  fack  or  w^Iet. 
There  fbould  alfo  be  carried  a  fpade  to  level  the 
ground  where  there  may  be  any  little  irregularities  ^ 
and  two  fmall  rods,  each  18  inches  tong^  having 
a  fmall  rod  fixed  with  a  pack-thread  at  the  larger 
end  of  the  other.  To  thefe  are  to  be  tied  fome 
pack-thread  loops,  which  are  to  iaften  in  the  legs 
of  fome  larks  \  and  there  are  to  be  reefs  id  thefe; 
that  the  birds  may  fiy  a  little  way  up  and  down. 
The  looking.glafs  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  follow*, 
ing  manner:  Take  apiece  of  wood  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  thick,  and  cut  it  in  form  of  a  bow,  fo 
that  there  may  be  about  q  incfies  fpace  between 
the  two  ends ;  and  let  it  have  its  full  thicknefs  at 
the  bottom,  that  it  may  receive  into  it  a  falfe  piece; 
in  the  fivt  corners  of  which  there  are  to  be  fet  in 
5  pieces  of  looking  glafs.  Thefe  are  fo  fixed,  that 
they  may  dart  their  light  upwards ;  and  the  whole 
machine  is  to  be  rHi>ported  on  a  moveable  pin, 
with  the  end  of-  a  long  line  fixed  to  it,  and  made 
in  the  manner  of  the  children's  play-thing  of  an 
apple  and  a  plitmb-ftone ;  fo  that  the  other  end  of 
the  cord  being  carried  through  a  hedge,  the  bare- 
ly pulling  it  may  fet  the  whole  machine  of  the 
glaflfes  a-tuming.  This  and  the  other  contrivan- 
ces are  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  between  the 
two  nets.  The  larks  fixed  to  the  place,  termed 
ra//j,  and  the  glittering  of  the  looking  glafles  as 
they  twhrl  round  in  the  fun,  invite  the  other  larks 
down ;  and  the  cord  that  communicates  with  th^ 
nets,  and  goes  through  the  hedge,  gives  the  perfon 
behind  an  opportunity  of  putlinfg  up  the  nets,  fo  as 
to  meet  over  the  whole;  and  takfe  every  bird  that  is 
between  them.  The  places  where  thh  ibrt  o^ 
fporting  fucceeds  beft  are  open  fields,  remote  from 
any  trees  and  hedges  except  one  by  way  of  fhelter 
forthefportfmans  ar^d  the  wind  (hould  always  be 
either  in  the  front  or  back ;  for  if  it  blows  fideways» 
It  prevents  the  playing  of  the  net. 

LARKENTING,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet. 

•  LARKER.  «./  [from  lark.]    A  catcher  of 
larks.  Di&. 

(i.)  ♦  LARKSPUR.  «./•  [delphinium.]   A  plants 

(ft.)  Larkspur.    See  DtLPHiMiuM. 

LARMIER,  [iirom  hrme^  Frenchy  a  tean]  in 
Vol.  XU.  Part  II. 
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architefture,  a  flat  fquare  member  of  the  cornice, 
below  the  cithafium,  and  jetting  out  fartheft ;  fo 
called  from  its  ufe,  which  is  to  difperfe  the  water, 
and  caufe  it  to  fall  at  a  diftance  from  the  wall, 
drop  by  drop,  as  it  were  by  tears. 

LARNAGE,  a  town  of  France,  hi  the  dep.  of 
Drome ;  10  miles  N.  of  Valence. 

(x.)  LARNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Antrim, 
which  runs  into  the  N.  Channel  of  the  Iriili  Sea, 
at  Lame. 

(ft.)  Lari^e,  a  town  of  Ireland,  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  (K^  1.),  16  miles  NE.  of  An- 
trim.   Lon.  5. 43.  W.    Lat.  54.  $1.  N. 

(3.)  Larne,  Lough,  a  bay  on  the  £.  coaft  of 
Ireland,  between  the|inand  of  Magee,  and  the 
coaft  of  Antrim,  about  16  miles  long  and  i  broad. 

LARNIC,  a  fea-port  of  Cyprus,  on  the  SE. 
coaft,  the  fee  of  a  C^eek  bifhop,  and  the  refidence 
of  feveral  European  .confuls :  30  miles  SW.  of  Fa-' 
magofta. 

LARNTUKA,  a  town  on  the  S:  fide,  of  the 
Ende,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  with  a  good 
harbour. ' 

LAROTAVA,  a  town  in  the  Ide  of  Teneriflfe. 

LARRAGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  is 
miles  E.  of  Eftella. 

LARRASOANNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre,  la  miles  NE.  of  Pamplona. 

LARREY,  liaac  De,  a  French  proteflfant  hiftp- 
rian,  who  fled'  from  France  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edi€t  of  Nantes,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland, 
where  he  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  United 
Provinces.  He  wrote  i^  The  Hiftory  of  England ; 
4  vols  folio.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  3 
vols  4to.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  Auguftus,  8vo.  4* 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men ;  a  vols  8vt). 
He  died  in  17 19. 

LARRIBUNDARi  a  fea.port  town  of  Afia,i  in 
Indoftan ;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stpda».  or 
Indus,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  fl^ips 
of  ftoo  tons  burden.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  con- 
fifting  of  about  xoo  boufes  built  with  wood ;  but 
has  a  ftone  fort,  with  a  few  guns.  Lon.  67.  o.  E. 
Lat.  ftj.  q.  N. 

LARRISOUN,  a  tojivn  of  Pcrfia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Mezenderam ;  66  mHes  SW.  of  Ferabad, 

fi.)  LARROGUE,  Matthew  De,'  a  learned 
Prbteftant  divine,  bom  at  Lierac,  in  Germany,  in 
1619.  He  was  miniftef  at  Montauban,  and  pub- 
lifhed  many  works  which  (how  uncommon  erudi* 
tion.    He  died  in  16S4. 

'<a.)  Larrogue,  Daniel  De,  fon  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  was  born  at  Vitr6.  He  wrote  a  fatire  on 
Lewis  XIV.  for  which  he  fuffered  5  years  impri- 
fonment.  He  tranflited.  ?rideaux*s  Life  of  Ma* 
hOmet,and  Echard's  Roman  Hiftory,  into  French. 
He  died  in  173X. 

LAR8,  a  town  of  Ruilia,  in  the  province  of 
Caucafus;  56  miles  SE.  of  Ekaterinograd. 

LARTA.  SceAatA.  This  town  was  ceded  to 
France,  in  1797,  ^  ^^^  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

LARTIUS  FL9RU 8,  Titus,  a  Roman  citizen  and 
conful,  who  appeafed  a  feditibn  of  the  people,  and 
was  the  flrft  Dictator  ever  eleaed  at  Rome.  He 
was  appointed  to  this  high  office,  endued  with- 
the  n^oft  abfolute  power,  and  invefted  with  every 
eofign  of  royalty  eiicept  the  name  of  kmg^  A.  U.  C. 
N  n  n  Q  %ss% 
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*55»  within  ien  years  only  after  the  abolition  of 
the.smonarchy,  tde  exputfion  of  tV^  kings,  ,and 
thq  ert'Aion  of  the  republic*  So  rapiilly  did  eireq 
the  Roman  democracy  itfelf  revert  to  a  mona^rtby^ 
But  it  was  or^ly  temporary;  Lartius,  aftffrdefeatr 
Ing  the  enen^ies'of  his  country*  laid  down  hie  un- 
limited power  yithin  6  months,  and  returned  to 
the  rank,  of  a  private  citizen*  with  the  glorious  re- 

{*)utatioh  of  having  exercifed  his  power  with  blame- 
cfa  lenity.  Had  he  attempted,  like  the  Firil  Conful 
pf  a  neighbouring  republic,  to  prolong  his  didator- 
(hip  to  xo  or  20  years,  the  jealoufy  of  the  Uonua 
citizens  would  hav^  b^n  juiUy  alai-med.         

(i.)  LARViE,  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the 
Hetrufcan.  word  lar  or  larsj  fignilying  *•  prince  or 
lurd,".(lenoted  the  ghoAs  of  the  deceafed,  con{i7 
dered  as  wicked  and  mifchievoua.  tienoe  it  form* 
ed  the  term  Ur'vaius^  u  e.  l^s^a  mJltttu  or  drnQ* 
fiMc.  iThe  ingenious  Mr  Farmer  urges  the  ?tyy 
fnol«)gy  and  ufe  of  this  term  to  prove,  that  th^ 
heathen  demons  were  human  ghe^s^ — The  iarvs 
were  alfo  called /^;mrr». 

(a.)  LARvi:,  in  entomology,  a  name  given  by 
XinnaeuB  to  infers  in  that  ftate.caUed,  by  other 
Writers  eru ca^  or  caterpilhr,  See  Bntomqlog y, 
SkcT.IV. 

(3.^  Larv^  jp  mineralogy^  the  iante  with  pe- 
trifadiohs.    See  PEXRirACTiONs. 

♦  LARVAT£D.a<(r-.l/«r.Wi«,Lat.l  Maiked. 

( I  .>  LARVIGEN,  a  county  of  Norway> 
(3.)  Larvigen,  or  Laurwjgfn,  tlie  capital 
of  the  above  county,  feated  at,  the  conflux  of  % 
tivers  near  the  Tea.  tt  has  a  coniiderable  trade,  and 
Its  iron  works  are  valuable.  It  lies  55  mile*  §SW» 
of  Chriftiana.    Lon.  .10.  ij.  E.  .  Lat.  59,  3,  N, 

♦  LARtJNi.  n»  f,  [from  alarum  or^  tUarm»\  i, 
A^rm ;  noife  noting  danger. —  &. 

His /ar»OT  bell  might  loud  and  wide  beheard^ 
When  caufe  required,  but  never  out  of  lijne..  . , 

1— The  peaking  comute,  her  hufband,  dwelling  iiy 
a  continual  larum  of  jealoufy,  coories  ^o  me  if)  the 
inftant  of  our  encounter.  Shak,-^ 
How  far  off  lie  thefe  armies  f 

—Within  a  mile  and  half, 

•—Then  (hall  we  hear  their  Ajr»m,  and  they  ours. 

Shak. 
—She  is  become  formidable  to  all  her  neighboMra, 
AS  (he  puts  every  one  to  ftand  upon  his  guard,  aiyd 
have  a  continual  larum  beTl  in  his  tm,.Hov)elr^ 
«•  An  inftrument  that  .(n<ike8  a  nojfe  at  a  certain 
hour.— Of  this  nature, was  that  larum^  wbiwh, 
though  it  were  but  tjire^e  inch<ea  bjig,.  yet  'wopld 
both  wake  a  man,  and  of  itfelf  light  ^  candle  fey 
him  at  any  let  hour.  H^UJa^^l  £re  nwn  as  ludy 
Snd  ftrong  that  eat  but  tvvo  meals  a-day,  as  othens 
that  have  fet  their  ftomachs,  like  Atramj,  to  call 
on  them  for  four  or  iivc.  Locke. — - ... 

The  voting  ^neas,  all  at  miqe  let  dowi^  , 

Stunn'd  wUK  hii>  giddy  larum  halif  the  town. 

♦  Attt^     L  -  Duncimd, 
liAKUS,  the  GULL,  m  ornithology;  a  gein^s, 

bcloriging  to  the  order  of  anferes,  the  chara^lers. 
c»>hich  are  thefe;  The  bill  h  .ftrait»  cultrated^. 
a Mle  crocked  at  ^he  4;>oint,, and.  without  teeth j. 
*^'*f  inferior  mandible  is  gibbon;  below  tim  apexs 


5  "kiofttils  arc  linear,  a  fitili?  broader  before,  and 


fituatfid  in  the  middle  of  the  beak.    There  m 
ao  or  %i  different  Cpecies.  ^viftcipiiUy  diftinguiihed 
bytt^eir.colQurs.    See  P/!^f  C^VIIL 
.    E.   LAftus  A«Ticibi.*»   the  kmgiii^g  gatilt-ii 
ID  length  J  8  iiichef>  breadth  three  €et>u  •  It  rcfem- 
blesthe  pe^it(fee  K°  9r.)  in  every  thkig  but  ia 
^be  legs,  which  are  black  inftead  of  red.    It  i» 
found  i:)  Rpffia,  oi^;  the  riyer  Pon,  particularly 
about  Tichercaik.    The  note  refo^bies  a  coarie 
laught  vvheno^.  the  qanie^    It  is  met  with  aJfo  to 
drfferents  parts  of  t^xontlnent  of  America  ;  and 
is  very  numerous  in  |he  BahalpM  iAanda.  ^ 
^    1.  XARDfi  CAliUQ^  the  ItnthrttK guMt  is  tn  length 
16  or  I J  iiyrhes^tin   breadth   j6i   weight   one 
pound,'  The  Wl  is  yellow:  the  iridea  are  base!, 
and  the. eje-lids thrown:  the  bead,  Qeck»  under 
parts  <^  the  bodyf  and  tail,  are  white;  the  hack 
and  vkrjngs*  pale  grey :  the  outer  edge  of  the  four 
6r(t  qWls,  and  tips  of  the.  firft  five,  are  black) 
but  the  fourth  aod  iifth  have,  a  white  ipcit  at  the 
tips;,  the  reft,  except  the  three  iieareft  the  body, 
)iave  the  esds  white  c  the  lega  are  of  a  duU  green- 
i(h  white.    This  ieeitis  to  be  the  n.oft  coromoa 
iof  all  the  guHlf  being  foufid  in  valt  numbers  on 
our  ihores  and  rivcra  ytrbicH  are  contiguous  to  the 
Tea..    It  is  feien  aifo  very. far  porthi  a^.ftr  a*.  Ice 
land  an^  the  Ruffian  lakes:  it  is  met  ivith  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  the  Caipian  Sc»»   »n    various 
(horea  of  t^  Mrdii:erxa9ie)ai|»/apd  as  far  ibulh  as 
Greece »  and  it  ia  found  alfo  in  America,  00  the 
coaft  of  N^wfouodWid,,    It  breeds  on  the  rocki 
jind  cliffsy  like  others  of  the  genua;  and  the  eggi 
are  two  iocfi^A  an4"a  half  in  length,  of  a  dwp 
pliye  brown,  nutked  with  irregular  Awp  reddflt 
blotches.    It  is  a  t«me  fpecies,  and  may  be  fcen 
by  hundreds  on  the  (horesofthe  Thames  and  other 
rivers,  in  the  winter  and  fpring,at  low  iidee,  picking 
up  the  various  worms  and  fmall  fiih  left  by  the 
fides  (  and  will  often  follow  the  ploegta  in  thefiekfi 
contiguous,  for  the  fake  of  worms  and  inieds 
which  are  turned  -upi  particularly  the  cockchafer 
or  dorbeelie  in  its  krvc  ftate,  wbfch  it  joins  with 
the  rooks  in  devouring  mo^  greedily*- 
.    3.  LARva  CATAftACTEt,  the  ^ma  gmih  is  ia 
length  two  feet ;  the  extent  four  feet  aad  a  halt; 
the  weight  thiee  pounds:  the  bill  is  two  inches 
one  fourth  |ong,  very  much  hooked  at  the  ead, 
and   very  ikarp}  the   upper  mandible  covers} 
more  than  halt^way  with  a  black  cete  or  (kin,  as 
in  the  bawk-kiod  \  the  noarils  are  placed  near  the 
bend,  and  .a»e  pervious.    The  featbcra  on  the 
head»  neck,  backi  feapukin,:  and  courts  <A  the 
fi^mgs,  .ars  of  a  de0p.browB9  oMrked  with  nif^y 
colour  I  brighteft  jHi  the  male,  •  The  brealt,  belly, 
and  verftt  are  fernigtfK7Uf»  ^tinged  with  aAi-colour. 
The  tail  when  fpf^d  is  chrcular,  of  «  deep  browp, 
white  »t  the  root)  and  with  (hafts  of  the  fame 
colour*    The  legs  arefovered  with  great  black 
fcalons;  the  tajons  blacki  itrei^,  and  cfDoked; 
the  interiorremarkably /b.— This^)ecies  inhabits 
N6rway,  the  Ferroe  ijG|<9ff|.Sbetlai!d,  attd  the  notc^ 
rock  Foiria  a  Uttie:  W.  of  ihcni.    It  is  allb  a  na- 
tive of  the  South  S^a. .  4t  is  the  moft  formidabie 
of  the  gulls ;  its  prey  being  not  only  ^,  hut, 
what  is  wonderfol  ia  a.  ^^eb-footed  bird,  all  the 
leffer  fort  (^  water«fowit  f«ch  as  teal,  &c.    Mr 
Sctirpter,  a  fuifeon  .ia  the  Ferroe  ifles,  relates 
that  it  likewife  preys  qs  duckl>  poultry*  ^ 

eves 
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It  h^is  alt  the  fiercentfs  of  the    found  Kkewife  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Htih- 

foo*8  Bay, 


<?«en  yoqng  t^mbs, 

eagle  io  ddbidiftg  Us  young;  when  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  thofe  illands  vlflt  the  neft,  it  aftacks  them 
vith  great  force,  fo  that  they  hold  a  knife  ere^ 
over  tbe{r  heads,  pn  which  the.  ikna  will  transfix 
itfelf  in  its  fair  on  the  invaders.  T|ie  Rev.  Mr 
Low,  miniftef  Of  Birlk  ifi  Orkney,  confirmed  p^rt 
o(  the  above  account :  On  approaching  the  Quar- 
ters of  ttiefe  birdj^  they  attacked  him  and*  his 
company  with  moll  violent  blows ;,  an4  intimi- 
dated a  bold  dog  of  Mr  Low's  in.  (lidi  a  manner^ 
as  to  drive  him  for  prote^ion  to  his  ma.fter.  The 
natives  are  often  very  rpp^hly  treated  by  thepi 
while  they  are  attending  U^dir  ftieep  on  the  hills ; 
and  are  obliged  to  guard  th.eir  heads  by  holding 
up  their  fticks,  6n  which  the  birds  often  kip 
themfetves.  In  Foula  it  is  a  privileged  bird,  be^ 
caufe  it  disfends  the  Qotks  from  the  eagl?,  Which 
!t  beats  and  purfue^  ^Vittt'  great  ^ry;;  fo  that 
even  that  rapacious  t^rd  feldom  ventures  near  it 9 
quarters.  The  natives  of  Foufa  on  this  account 
lay  a  fine  on  any  perfqn  who  deftroys  one:  they 
deny  that  it  ever  mjures  their  .flocks  or  poultry ; 
but  imagine  it  preys  op  the  dung  of  the  ardic  and 
other  larger  guUs,  which  it  perfeci^tes  till  ihey 
moot  for  fear.' — Thefe  birds  are  alio  fre<juent  in 
many  high  latitudes  of  the  fojnhem  hemifphere : 
our  circumnavigators  met  with  them  in  Falkland 
ifles,  particularly  about  ^ort  £groont»  whence 
called  Port  Bgmwi  bfnj.  In  this  place,  arid  at 
Terra  del  Fuego,  thev  were  obferved  to  make 
their  oefts  among  the  dry  grafs.  After  breeding, 
time,  they  difperfe  over  the  oceau,  and  for  the 
moft  part  are  (ten  Ip  fairs.  They  are  met  with 
in  Kerguelen's  land,  and  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  parts.  In  all  places  its  manners 
are  the  fame  in  refpeft  to  fei'ocity :  it  is  frequent- 
ly ieen  to  attack  the  largeft  albatrofs,  beating  it 
with  great  violence  fo  long  as '  it  remains  on  the 
wing ;  at  which  tjme  this  cowardly  giant  f^nds  na 
other  refource  than  to  fettle  on  the  water;  upon 
which  the  fkuaf  flies  away. 

4.  Larus  Ftjscus,  the  herring  guil,  weighj^ 
upwards  of  30  ounces ;  the  tei^th  23  inches,  its 
breadth  ^a:  the  bill  is  yello.w>  and  the  lower 
mandible  marked  with  an  orange-coloured  fpot; 
the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  aih-colour- 
ed  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  five  firft  quill-feathers 
are  black,  marked  with  a  white  fpot  near  their 
end  ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flefh  colour.  Thefe  birds 
breed  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  that  hang  over  the 
fea :  they  make  a  large  neft  of  dead  grafs ;  and 
lay  three  eggs  of  a  dirty  white,  fpolted  with 
black.  The  young  are  afh-coloured,  fpotted 
with  brown.  They  do  not  come  to  their  proper 
colour  the  pril  y^ar:  this. is  common  to  other 
gulls ;  which  has  greatly  multipjied  the  fpecies 
among  authors,  who  have  n,ot  attended  to  thefe 


In  winter  it  migrates  fouth,  being 
found  in  Jamaica ;  and  is  faid  to  bribed  on  Ibme 
of  the  ifl^nds  on  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina. 

5.  Larus  HYBfiRi/us,  the  w/W^r ^«//,  winteif 
mew,  or  ^oddj-moJdjt  weighs  from  14  to  1 7  ounces } 
the  length  i8  inches,  the  breadth  three  feet  nine. 
The  iridcs  are  hazel :  the  bill  is  twa  inches  long, 
but  the  flendereil  of  apy  gull ;  black  at  the  tip*  and 
whitiih  10 wards  the  bafe.  The  crown  of  the  heady 
and  hipdpaft  and  fides  of  the  neck,  are  white| ' 
marke<^  with  oblong  duiky  fpots ;  the  forehead, 
throat-,  middle  of  the  ^reaft,belly,and  rump,  white  ; 
the  back  and  fcapulars  of  a  pale  grey,  the  laft 
fpotted  with  brown :  the  coverts  of  the  v^ings  are 
of  a  pale  brown,  ed$tA  with  white;  the  firft  qutU- 
feather  is  black,  the  fucceeding  ones  are  tipt  vrith 
white ;  the  tail  is  white,  crofled  near  the  end  with 
'a  b)ack  bar  y  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  bluifti  white. 
This  kind,  frequents,  during  winter,  the  molft 
meadows  in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  remote 
from  the  fea.  The  gelatinous  fubftance,  knowif 
by  the  name  di  fiar-JhoU  ox  Jiar-gellyy  owes  its 
origin  to  this  bird,  or  fome  of  the  kind ;  beings 
nothing  but  the  haif-digefted  remams  of  earth- 
worms, which  thefe  birds  feed  on,  and  often  dif- 
(;harge  from  their  ftomachs. 

6.  Larus  marii^us,  the  black-hacked  gidi^  ia 
hi  length  49  inchea;  in  breadth  five  feet  nine* 
The  bill  is  very  |trong  and  thick,  and  almoft  four 
inches  long;  the  colour  a  pale  yellow;  but  the 
lower  mandible  is  marked  with  a  re4  fpot,  ^ith 
a  hkick  one  in  the  middle.  The  head,  neck,i 
whole  under  fide,  taH,  and  lower  pait  of  the  back, 
are  white:  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  wings 
are  blacky  the  quill  feathers  tipt  with  white,  the 
legs  of  a  pale  fleih-colour.  It  inhabits  feveral 
parts  of  England,  and  brei^s  on  the  higheft  cliflff. 
The  egg  is  blunt  at  each  end;  of  a  dulky  olive 
cplour;  quite  black  at  the  greater  end,  and  the 
reft  of  it  thinly  marked  with  dufky  fpots.  ft  is 
alfo  cpmmon  on  moft  of  the  northern  ooafts  of 
j^urope.  It  frequents  Greenland;  but  chiefly  in- 
habits the  diftant  rocksi  It  lays  three  eg};s  in 
May,  placing  them  on  the  heaps  of  dung  which 
the  birds  leave  there  from  titoe  to  time.  It  't% 
faid  to  attack  other  birds,  and  to  be  particularly 
an  enemy  to  the  eider  duck.  It  very  greedily  de- 
vours carrion,  though  the  mnft  general  food  it 
fifl].  It  is  common  alfo  in  America,  as  low  as^  S. 
Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the  oA/  tmife, 

7.  Larus  navius  the.  wagei^  is  a  large  fpe- 
cies, being  near  two  i?et  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
about  5  ;  weight  near  3  pounds.  The  bill  is  blacky 
two  inches  and  a  half  long :  the  irides  are  duiky  i 
the  whole  plumage  is  confipofed  of  mixed  brown; 
afli  colour,  and  white ;  the  middle  of  each  fea- 
ther brovyn :  the  under  parts  of  the  body  sure  the 


particulars.    This  i^cies  is  a  great  devourer  o(   fame,  but  paler:  the  quills  are  black:  the  lower 


filh,  efpecially  of  h^rrines ;  it  b  a  conftant  at 
tendant  on  th^  nets,  and  fo  bold  as  to  feize  its 
prey  in  prefepce  of  the  fiihermen.  It  is  cpmmon 
in  this  kiniprdom,  and  frequents  the  fame  places 
as  the  black-backed. gy II.  It  is  alfo  found  in  moft 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  about 
the  Cafpian  and  Black  fras;  the  riven  which  fall 
into  them,  and  the  grtat  lakes  of  Stberi?.    It  is 


part  of  the  tail  is  mottled  blact  and  white ;  near 
the  end  is  a  bar  of  black,  and  beyond  this  the  end 
18  white :  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  flefli-colour,  in 
fome  white.  This  fpecies  ficequents  the  fea-coafts 
of  many  parts  of  England,  though  not  in  confi- 
derable  numbers.  At  times  it  iis  feen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  along  with  other  gulls;  and  is 
thete  flippofed  to  be^  the  female  of  the  black- 
N  n  a  n  9  backed  ; 
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backed :  but  this  has  not  yet  been  determined  fuf-  inhabit  North  Americaa  coming  into  New  Ei:^* 

ficiently  bj  authors.  /  land  in  May,  and  departing' in  Auguft.     Tbe 

8.  Larus  r  ARASiTici7s>  the  dung-hunter^  is  in  young  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames 

length  IX  inches.    The  bill  is  ^n  inph  and  a  half  are  thought  good  eating,  and  are  <;a11ed  red  legs. 

long*  pretty  much  hooked,  and  of  a  dufky  co-  They  were  formerly  more  efteemed,^  and  nnm 


lour  I  the  nqftrils  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  cere : 
ihe  top  of  the  head  is  black ;  the  ^es  of  it,  fore- 
head, neck,  and  all  beneath,  white :  acrofs  the 
breaft  there  is  a  pale  dufky  bar :  the  upper  parts 
of  the  bod)r,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black ;  the  bafe 
of  the  quills  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  and  the 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  near  four  in- 
ches longer  than  the  reft :  the  legs  are  fcaly,  not 
▼ery  ftout ;  the  colour  of  them  is  black*  The 
'  female  is  faidto  be  entirely  brown,  paleft  beneath } 
and  the  middle  tail  feathers  only  two  inches  long* 
er  than  the  others.  This  is  a  northern  fpecies, 
and  very  common  in  the  Hebrides,  where  it  breeds 

on  heath.  It  comes  in  May, and  retires  in  Auguft ;    •!«  vt  «  muw  j  wuilc^ucw^  uvuiuu  c^avu  «^ai  » luiuc 
and  if  difturbed,  flies  about  like  the  lapwing,  but    times  a  duiky  fpot :  the  back  and  wings  are  grey: 


bers  were  annually  taken  and  fattened  for  the 
table,  plott  gives  a  marvelloua  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  lord  of  the  foil  they  inhabit ; 
infomuch,  that  en  his  death,  they  never  fail  to 
fhift  their  quarters  for  a  Certain  time.  Whitelock, 
in  his  AnnalS)  mentions^a  piece  of  ground  near 
Portfmouth,'  which  produced  to  the  owner  4c  1. 
a  year  by  the  faie  of  this  fpecies  of  gull.  Thefe  are 
the  fea-guUei  that  in  old  times  were  ferved  up  at 
Dobiemens  tsdiles.  Theur  note  is  like  a  boarie  laugb. 
io#La&us  Rf88A,the  KiTTiWAKB,  is  lo  length 
14  incbeSf  in  extent  three  feet  two.  When  ar- 
rived at  full  age,  the  head,  neck,  belly,  and  taD, 
are  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs;  behind  each  ear  is  fome. 


foon  alights.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  Orkneys, 
and  on  the  coafts  of  York{hire,  where  it  is  called 
the  feajer.  It  is  met  with  likewife  on  the  N, 
coafts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ruilia,  as  far  as 
Kamfclfitka ;  and  it  is  conKnon  in  Greenland, 
where  it  frequents  the  open  fea,  as  well  as  the 
bays.  The  female  makes  an  artlefs  neft  of  grafs 
and  noofs,  on  a  hillock  in  fome  mar^y  place,  and 
lays  two  affi-coloured  eggs,  fpot  ted  with  black> 
the  fize  of  tbofe  of  a  hen.  This  bird  does  not  of- 
ten fwim»  but  flies  generally  in  a  flow  manner^ 
vnlefs  in  purfuit  of  other  birds ;  whi'cb  it  often  at- 
tacks, In  order  to  make<them  difgorge  the  fifli  or 
other  £ood,  which  this  common  plunderer  greedi- 
ly catches  up.  Moft  authors  have  told  us,  that 
it  is  the  dung  of  the  birds  which  it  fearches  after 
in  the  purfuit ;  but  later  obfervations  prove  that 
this  is  not  ^rue ;  though,  from  the  fuppofltion  of 
its  being  fo,  the  bird  has  obt^uned  the  name  of 
firunt-jager, 

9.  LaRUS  RIOIBUNDUS,  the  PEWIT,  or  black' 
h$aded  gully  is  in  length  15  inches,  breadth  three 
feet,  and  wdght  10  ounces.  The  bill  is  rather 
fletidery  and  of  a  blood>red :  the  eye  lids  are  red, 
and  the  brides  hazel:  the  head  and  throat  are 
,  duflcy  brown,  m  old  birds  black;  and  on  each 
'  eye-lid  is  a  fmall  white  fpot  ^  the  back  and  wings 
9re  of  an  aih-colour ;  the  neck,  all  the  under  parts, 
and  tail,  are  white :  the  ten  firft  quills  are  white, 
margiood,  and  more  or  lefs  tipped  with  black ; 
the  others  of  an  afh-colour,  with  white  ends :  the 
legs  are  of  the  colour  of  the  bill,  the  claws  black. 
This  fpecies  breeds  on  the  ihores  of  fome  of  our 
rivers ;  but  full  as  often  in  the  inland  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, Cambridgefl]ire,  and  other  parts  of 
£ngland.  They  make  their  neft  on  the  ground, 
with  ruflies,  dead  grats,  &0*  and  lay  three  eggs 
of  a  grecniih  brown,  marked  with  red  brown 
blotc^hes*  After  the  breeding  feafon,  they  again 
diiperfe  to  the  fea-coafts,  They  breed  alfo  in 
Northumberland,  and  are  found  throughout  Ruf- 
iia  and  Siberia^  as  far  as  Kamfchatka,  but  no  far- 
ther to  the  north.  They  are  fcen  throughout 
the  winter  at  Aleppo,  in  great  numbers ;  and  fo 
tame,  that  the  women  are  faid  to  call  them  from 
the  terraces  of  their  houfes,  throwing  up  pieces 
of  bread,  which  thefe  birds  catch  in  t^.air.  They 


the  exterior  edge  of  the  firft  ouill  feather,  and 
tips  of  the  four  or  five  next,  are  black :  the  bill  is 
yellow,  tinged  with  green ;  and  the  iafide  of  the 
tnouth  is  orange :  the  legs  are  duJky,  with  only 
a  knob  inftead  of  the  back  toe*  It  inbabifs  the 
romantic  cliffs  of  Flamborough-head  (where  it  is 
called  petrel),  the  Bafs,  the  vaft  rocks  near  the 
caftle  of  Slains  in  Aberdeenlhirer  and  the  file  of 
Prieftholm.  The  young  of  thefe  birds  are  a  fa- 
vourite difli  in  North  Britain,  being  (erved  up 
roafted,  a  little  before  dinnei^  in  orcler  to  pro- 
voke the  appetite ;  but  from  their  rank  tafte  and 
fmell,  feem  much  more  likely  to  prodace  a  con- 
trary efieA.  This  fpecies  is  likewife  met  with  at 
Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  Iceland, 
and  the  north  of  Europe;  the  ardic  coaft  of  Afia; 
and  Kamfchatka.  By  the  Icelanders,  it  is  called 
ritfa*  Some  authors  affirm  the  kittiwake  to  be 
the  tarrock  in  a  ftate  of  perfedion ;  while  others 
maintain  the  contrary. 

IX.  Larus  tridactylus,  the  tarrock,  it 
in  length  14  inches,  breadth  36;  weight  feven 
ounces.  The  bill  is  ihort,  thick,  and  black :  the 
head,  neck,  and  onder  parts,  are  white:  near 
each  ear,  and  under  the  throat,  there  is  a  black 
fpot ;  and  at  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  a  crefcest 
of  black :  the  back  and  fcapuUirs  are  blailh  grey ; 
the  wing  coverts  dufky,  edged  with  grey,  fome  of 
the  larger  wholly  grey;  the  exterior  fides  and 
ends  of  the  firft  four  qniHs  are  black,  tips  of  the 
two  next  black,  all  the  reft  white :  the  ten  mid- 
dle feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  tipped  with  black, 
the  two  outermoft  wholly  white :  the  legs  are  of 
a  dufky  afli-colour ;  in  lieu  of  the  back  toe,  it  hai 
only  a  protuberance.  This  fpecies  breeds  in  Scot- 
land with  the  kittiwake;  and  inhaKuts other  parts 
of  northern  Europe ;  as  Iceland  and  Spitzbcrgrn, 
the  Baltic,  and  White  feas,  and  Kamtlchatka.  Ic 
is  common  in  Greenland  in  fummer.  It  comes  ia 
fpring,  and  frequents  the  lea-coafts ;  builds  in  the 
rocky  crags  of  the  bays ;  in  June  lays  two  eggs  of 
a  greenifh  a/h-coiour  ^tted  with  brown ;  and 
retires  from  the  fhores  m  autumn.  It  is  obferved 
frequently  to  attend  the  whales  and  feals,  for  the 
fake  of  the  fifh  which  the  laft  drive  before  them 
Into  the  fballows,  when  thefe  birds  dart  into  the 
water  fuddeoly,  and  make  them  their  prey.  They 
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are  very  noHyi  cfpedaUv  during  the  time  of  mqu- 
bation.  Tbef  both  fwim  andflj  well*  aod  fov  a 
long  time  tog^her :  they  are  often  obferved  oa 
portioDt  of  ice  fwimmtng  in  the  fea.  Both  the 
fiefli  and.eggs  are  efteemed  by  the  Greealaoderai 
and  the  {hin$  ufed  as  garment!.   * 

♦  LARYNGOTOMY.  »./.  U»fvy«  and  u,in,i 
JaryngotomUf  Fr.}  An  operatipn  where  i^  fore- 
part of  the  larynx  it  divided  to  aifift  lefpirationy 
during  large  tumourt  upon  the  upper  parts ^as  ia 
a  quinfey.  ,^mncf. 

1 1.)  ♦  LARYNX,  n.  /.  [xafyy^.]  The  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  which  lies  below  the  root  of 
the  tongu^y  before  the  pharynx.  Quincy^^Th^re 
are  thirteen  mufclesfpr  the  rnqtibn  of  the  five  car* 
tilagea  of  the  Az/ya;^;    Ihrkam,, 

{%.)  Larynx.    See  An  atom  y,  §  354. 

L.ASAIA,  a  town  of  Naples*  in  the  Principato 
Citra.  u  miles  SSW.  of  Cangiano. 

LASB£RG»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftriat  j 
miles  ESE.  of  Frieftadt. 

(i.)  LASCARIS,  Andrew  John,  fivaamed  Rjn- 
Jacentu^  a  learned  writer,  of  an  ancient  Greek  £1- 
mily,  who  went  into  Italy^  after  the  taking  of 
Conftantiaopte  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  He  was 
well  received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  diftin- 
guilhed  prote^or  of  learned  men ;  and  was  twice 
lent  to  Conftantinople  to  colled  the  beft  Gr^k 
MSS.  by  which  means  numberlefs  fcarce  and  va- 
luable  treafures  of  literature  were  carried  into  Ita- 
ly. At  his  ret  mm,  Lewis  XIL  king  of  Franeei  pre* 
vailed  on  him  to  fettle  in  the  univerfity  or  Paris, 
and  Cent  him  twice  ambaflador  to  Venice.  Ten 
years  after,  cardinal  John  de  Medicis  being  ele6t<; 
ed  pope,  under  the  name  of  leo  X.  Lafcaris,  his 
old  friend*  went  to  Rome,  and  had  the  direction 
of  a  Greek  college.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1535, 
at  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  brought 
into  the  weft  mod  of  the  fine  Greek  MSS.  that 
are  now  extant,  and  compofed  fome  epigrams  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

(x.)  Lascaris,  Conltantine,  one  of  the  Greeks 
who  wi^  e  principally  concerned  in  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  weft.  He  retired  into  Italy  in  1454, 
and  taught  polite  literature  at  Milan,  whither  he 
was  called  by  Francis  Sforza ;  he  afterwards  went 
to  Rome«^  where  he  was  well  received  by  Cardi- 
nal Beflanpn.  He  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  and 
the  Greek  tongue  at  Naples ;  rand  ended  his  days 
at  Meflina,  leaving  the  fenate  of  that  city  many 
excellent  MSS.  which  he  had  brought  from  Con- 
ftantinople. He  was  interred  at  the  public  ex- 
penfe,  and  the  fenate  of  Meilina  erei^ed  a  marble 
tombto  his  memory.  He  wrote  fome  grammati* 
cal  works. 

LASCARS.  »,/.  Indkm  Mors*    See  India. 

LAS  CASAS.    See  Casas. 

LASC£NA|  Peter,  a  learned  Neapolitan,  bom 
15th  Sept.  1590.  His  merits  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  w^th  whom  he 
relided  at  Rome»  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
Latin  Difcourfes,  Dt  Ling^ua  Helltnifika*  Intenfe 
iludy,  and  too  great  abftineqce,  for  he  made  but 
one  meal  in  94  hours,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  Sept.  30,  1636. 

LASCHE>  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudin ;  8  miles  £.  of  Chrodim. 

LASCHNirZ^  a  town  «f  Silefia,  in  pels. 
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LASCIGO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Citra ;  18  miles  W.  of  Policaftro. 

*  LASCIV4ENT.  d^.  l;Za/Ww«j>Lat.]  Fro- 
lickfome;  wantoning. 

.  ♦  LASCIVIOUS,  adj,  Uqfcivuss  Lat.]  u  Lewd  j 
luftfuL^ 

In  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 
•—Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prev^t 
.  The  loole  encounters  of  lafdvious  men.     SAak» 
.„^     He  on  Eve 
B^an  to  caft  lifiwiouf  eyes :  ihe  him 
As  wantonly  repaid ;  in  luft  they  burn.  Mltoru 
— 7Notwit;hftapding  all  their  talk  of  reafoip  and  phi« 
]ofophy,and  tbofe  unanfwerable  difficulties,  which, 
over  their  cups,  they  pretend  to  have  againft  chrif- 
tianity ;  perfuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  de« 
ify  his  money,  the  iafci*vious  mzxi  to  throw  off  his 
lewd  amours,  aod  all  their  giant-like  objedtions 
againft  chriftianity  (hall  prefently  vaniih.    South. 
%.  Wanton ;  foft ;  luxurious.-— 

Grim  viiag'd  War  hath  footh'd  his  wrinkl'd 
front ; 
And  now,  inftead  of  mounting  barbed  fteedsp 
T»  fright  the  fouls  of  fearful  adverlaries. 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber,  , 
-  To  the  ia/eiviouj  pleafing  of  a  lute.  Sbai* 

*  LASCIVIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  Ja/dvumi,} 
Lewdly;  wantonly;  loofely. 

*  LASCIVIOUSNESS.  «./.  [from  h/eswsut,] 
Wantonnefs;  loofenefs.r-The  reafon  pretended 
by  Auguftus  was  the  lafcMoufnefs  of  his  elegies, 
and  his  art  of  love.  Dry4en*s  Preface  to  Ovid. 

LASDIPELEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania  ; 
9mile8N..of  Pilkallen. 

LASERP7IUM,     LAZAX-WORT,    A    geUUS    of 

the  dieynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankl- 
ing under  the  45th  order,  UmbellaU.  The  fruit 
is  oblong,  with  eight  membranaceous  angles ;  the 
petals  inflexed,'emarginated,  and  patent.  There 
are  nine  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  at  all  remark-i 
able  for  their  beauty,  fo  are  only  preferved  in  bo- 
tanic gardens  for  the  lake  of  variety.  They  are 
natives  of  Germany,  Italy,  and' the  fouth  of  France,  . 
AH  of  them  abound  with  an  acrid  juice,  which 
turns  to  an  exceftively  acrimonious  refin.  This 
was  uied  by  the  ancients  to  take  away  black  and 
blue  fpots  that  came  by  bruifes  or  blows ;  alfo  to 
take  away  excrefcences.  It  was  likewife  by  ibme 
of  the  ancients  ufed  internally ;  but  produced  fuch 
violent  effeds,  that  the  more  prudeiit  refrained 
from  the  ufe  of  it.  It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that 
the  filphium  of  the  ancients  was  procured  from 
one  of  the  fpecles  of  this  genus ;  but  of  this  we 
are  uncertain. 

LASERRA,  a  town  of  France,  in  iht  Idand 
and  department  of  Corftca ;  xo  miles  ONE.  of  Sar- 
cena. 

*  LASH.  «./.  [The  moft  probable  etymology 

of  this  word  feems  to  be  that  of  Skinner j  from 

Jcblagen^  Dutch,  to  ftrike ;  whence^^/^and  UJh:^ 

I.  A  ftroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and  tough. — 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghofts, 

the  pains 

Of  founding  IdJbeSy  and  of  dragging  chains. 

Drjdin. 

Rous'd  by  the  lajfh  of  his  own  ftubbom  tail, . 

Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  aO*aiL     Xkjdciu 

'a*  The 
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i.  The  Ihpng  or  point  of  the  whip  which  pres 
the  cut  or  blow. — 

Hef  whip  of  cricket'8  bone,  heri^  of  Ulip, 

Her  wagsoo^r  a  ftnall  grey-cpate^  gnat.  Bhak* 
— ^I  obferved  that  your  whip  wanted  vclajb  to  it. 
Addifon.  y  A  leaiht  or  ftring  in  which  an  aniinal 
it  held  y  a  ft^are'.    Oiit  olf  afe. — 

The  farmer  they  leave  in  the  h/hf 

"Withlbffes  on  every  fide.  Tug^s  Huficindry. 
4*  A  ftroke  qf  fatire ;  a  farcafm.— The  moral  i«  a 
lafi,2X  the  vanity  of  arrogatm^  tha^  to  ouriehres 
w^ich  fucceeds  well.    Z/S/lranee,, 

(i.)  •  To  Las  If .  Vp  a,  [from  the  nontt.]  i:  ^o 
ftrike  with  any  thing  pliant ;  to  fcourge.-*-' 

'    t^t*8  whip  thefe  ftragglere  oVr  the  (bag  agahi, 

La/b  hence  thefe  over- weening  rags  of  France. 

He-chargM  the  flames,  and  thofe  that' difobeyM 

He  ia/h'^d  to  duty  with  his  fwordpf  light.  J>iyd, 

4nd  lirppine  death,  hjFd  cm  by  fate, 

'    Comes  up  to  fnorten  half  our  date. 

Stern  a^i  tutors,  and  aa  ui^cles  hard. 

We  A2/5&  the  pupil  and  defraud  the  ward 

Leaning  on  his  ^nqe,  he  mounts  his  car? 

.  His'fiery  C0urfbr«  lajlnfig  through  the  tfr.    ,. 

3.  "to  ineVe  With  a  fudden  fpting  or  jerk.-^' 

The  club  huogroubd  his  ears  and  Mt^r^d 
brows ;  ' 

)}e  folia;  and  hjhw^  up  hii  heel8>  hfs  rider 
throws.  ■Diryden. 

3.  To  t)<at ;  to  ftrike  with  a  fli^rp  foupd,— 

The  wmds  grow  high. 
Impending  tempefts  charge  the  flty  ;• 
Tlie  lightning  flies,  the  thynder  rtxfirs, 
And  big  waves  Uxfh  the  frighted  fhores. 

4.  [To  fcourge  with  fatire. — 

Could  penfion'd  Boileau  lajb  hi  boneft  ftfain^ 
.   F^tt'rers  and  bigots  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign  ?  fope, 

5.  HTo  tie  any  thing  down  to  the  fide  or  malt  of  a 
Ihip :  properly  to 'Aif^. 

(9.}  'fo  Lash,  or  lace,  in  the  fea.langtiage| 
({  I,  def.  5.}  iignifies  to  bind  ^fid  make  faft  \  as^  to 
iafli  the  bonnet  to  the  conrfe,  or  the  drabbler  tp 
the  banquets.  The  carpenter  takes  care  that  the 
fp^re  y^s  b6  Ufhed  faft  to  the  Ihip^s  fi^Je  \  and  in 
a  rolling  fea,  the  gunners  muft  obferve  that  the 
gVins  be  well  lafbed,  left  they  ihould  break  ioofe. ; 

(3.)  *  To  Lash.  V.  «^    To  ply  the  whip. —  ' 
They  lojb  aT6uci,  each  other  they  provoke. 

And  lend  their  little  fouls  ^t  ev'ry  nroke.  Dryd^ 
Gentle  or  fliarp,  according  to  thy  choice,  * 
*  To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  l^ftj  at  vice.  Bryd. 
— i.et  men  out  of  their  way  hjh  on  ever  To  faft, 
they  are  pot  a(  all  the  nearer  their  jpurney'i  epd: 
SeM'> —  "    ■ 

Wheels  clath  Viiih  wheels,  and  bar  aarr6w 
ftreet; 

The  hjhln^  whip  re  founds.  Gay^i  Trivia* 

^i.)  *  LASHER.  «./.  [from  infi.]  One  that 
whips  or  l^ibee.        . 

(a.)  Lashers,* in  fea-language,  are  thofe topes 
which  bind  fall  the  tackles  and  the  breecrhings  of 
the  ordnance,  when  hauled  or  made  fail  within 
board. 

LASIIKEL,  a  river  in  Derbyfhire. 

LASHOM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  cbaft  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  iji  milea- W;  of  Damietta. 
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I/ASK,  or  >  a  towii  oi^. Poland^  tDl  the  paTj» 
*  (t.O'LASKO,  5  tinate  of  SIradia ;  30  miki  NE. 
of  Siradia.'     •     *  »    "' 

(4.)  Lasxo^  LA^c^t  drLAS,iff^  john  Ds,  a  oa- 


Pdor. 


live  Of  Pohmd,  ^efoehded  from  a  fiunily  of  Hiftinc- 
tioD.  He  travelled^' tBtd.  Syit^crland^  where  he 
Weame  ac^tiaintod-'with-  (EiiinffliqSy  who  made 
h1^  a  convert  f.a  the dot^ioes  of  the  reforqEiation. 
Upon  his  T^tum,  ^e  was  m»deproToft  of  Oneiba, 
Md'bifiiop  of  ^^^ritii  tn  Hifngaryy  bift  thefe  dig- 
nities di4.  nott  prevent  him  ficpm  openly  ^vowing 
h)&  principles ;  ppon  which  he  Was  condemned  for 
herefyy'ailid  obliged  to  fly  to  l^mbden,  in  E.  Frief- 
land,  '^i^faHe  he  became  mihifter  in  174a.  and 
wherein  he  reflded  xd  yeinrs.  Befng  invited  to 
England  by  ^bp.  Cranmer,  he  lived  umpolefted 
till  the  dealh  of  Edward  Vi; ;  but  on  the  accefE«Q 
#f'1ffary  1,  m-  issh  he  returned 'to  Eoibden  in 
'554^^bere  he  arKf  his  corbpanions  in  peHecytron 
Wei^  kindiy  treated.  After  an  ah^n^  ipf  20  years 
he  returned  to  Poland,  whpre  he  ^a^s  well  received 
by  K.  Sigifinvtid,  who  employed  him  in  ktme  im- 
peirtaflt  affairs.  He  wrote  feveral  trads  $  panicu- 
krly  Be  t^efia  Don^i  :  ^ijhfu  c<mHluiis /kmmum 
Contiroverfiay  &c.    He  ditd*  Jan.  13, 1560. 

LASNJSBOURG,  a  town  of  Fj:ance,  in  the 
departfhent  of  Mont  BIahc»  late  duchy  of  Savoy, 
and  ci-dev2lnt  county  of  MaUrrenne ;  on  the  Arc, 
at  the  foot  of  "Mount  Cents.  The  fnn  is  hid  from 
the  citizens  by  Mount  Cehis,  two  monthi  in  the 
yeav.  It  is  to  oiiies  >INW.  oi  Sad,  and  23  £.  of 
St  Jean:  • 

^  LA9S.  »,/  [firon>  la4  is  formed  laditfst  by 
cpntra6(ipn  fajs,  Httkfs.]  A  girl ;  a  maid ;  a  young 
woman :  ufed  now 'only  of  mean  girls. — 

Now  ivas  the  time  for.  vigorous  lads  to  (how 

What  love  or  honour  cptkid  invite  them  to  j 

A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round 

With  reverend  age,  and  lovely  Ut/fei  crownM. 

fTalhr. 
—A  girl  w^s  worth  forty  of  our  widows;  and  an 
honeft,  down-right,'pIain-dealing/(f/i  it  was.  VEf- 
irange.-^  * 

They  fometimes  an  hafty  kifs 

Steal  from  unwary  lafijj  they  with  icom, 

And  neck  recKn'd,  refrnt.  Phi/Opi, 

LAIS9A,  or  Lahassa,  a  city  of  Afia,  the  capi- 
tal  of  Great  Thibet ;  called  alfo  Tonkek,  and 
PttTALA;  and  by  the  natives  Bartmth^Ia,  The 
hottfi^  are  of  ftone,  (pacious,  and  lofty.  It  is  a  20 
miles  NE.  of  Pati\a,  and  850  N.  by  E.  of  Calcut- 
ta.   Lon.  01.  30.  E;    Lat.  30.  35.  N. 

LASS  AN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Pome- 
ran  la  ;  44  miles  NW.  of  Stettin,  and  38  S£.  of 
Stralfund. 

LAS8AY,'a  town  of  Friince,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine ;  '9  miles  NNE.  of  Maine,  and  ic^ 
NW.  of  Villaine.  Lon.  1 7. 10.  £.  of  Ferro.  Lat. 
48'27.N. 

LASSB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maiiie  and  Loire  ;  4^  mihes  £.  of  Bauge,  and  16 
N.  dfSaumup. 

LASSEUBE,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees;  6  miles  £.  of  Oleron. 

LASSIGNY,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Oiff;  ^  miles  W.  of  Novon. 

(i.)  ♦  LASSITUDE.  »./  [liffttudo^UUiajf- 
tudsf  Ft^ncb.]    t.  Wearinefsj  fatigue;  the  pain 
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arifing-  from  htrd  hboi*«-^iU{^iUlr  is  remedM 
by  bathing)  or  anoiotingvwiihtoil  and  warm  wa^ 
ter;  for  aU  UjfituJf  ift  a  JlHidrof  coatufioii  and 
compreffioD  of  tbe^itar'^^d  tethiog^Aod  anoint- 
ing (live  a  rekxation.  ^  ^monition.  JSacoti.*^ 
'Affiduity  in-  qo^tatien  ia  oiOre  than'  tut  emv 
bodied  fottlacan  bear  withont  iafitude.  or  diftemt- 
per.  ^/0lrt;ii^--Sbe  Kyes  and  breeds.in  ^ir ;  iire 
}argenef8  and  Ks^tnefs  of  tar  win|^  and  tail  fof>- 
tain  her  wi^pttt  hJUht^  .  iMsrr.-^Do  not  over- 
fatigue the  fipit'tU*  left  thfe  mind  jbeHeized  with  a 
-iafitudtf  and  thereby  hfi  tempted  lanauicace  and 
growttred^     Whits*^^  i. 

From  movfth  tlldJ|«>ft^:tW  briny  forrtnt  ran» 

And  loft  in  hffihedt  lay  nU  the  mafi..  t^. 

%.  [In  phyflcj.  Xi^/M^generaUy  expreOes  that 
.wearioeft  which  proceeds  from  a  diftefnpered  Hate^ 
and  not  from  .ttetcile;  which  wants  liio^reMedy 
bat  reft  e  it  proceeds  from  an  increafe  ofbulk, 
from  a  diolimition  of  propln-  ewKuatkm,  or  frorii 
too  great  aiCdnAiriiptson  'bf-  the  flaidnec^flrary  to 
maiotain  the  (tprio^  of  Che  tbiida,  ns  in  fevers  t  or 
from  a  Titiafied  {rcfolion' .  M  that  jnice^  wfaen^ 
the  fibres  ire  not  iiipplitd^.  Qminty.. 

(a.)  LassatudV^  or  weAHiNtssy  in  medicine, 
(§  i»  ^/.  1.)  is  a  morbid ;feff]f£ition»  that  comet  on 
fpontaoeottOy;  wHbobt  ftoy  previous  motion,  ex- 
ercife,  or  labour.  It  is  a. frequent  fymptom  in 
acute  dtftfllBf^rs;  ..... 

.  *  LASSLORN.  ai/ (40  SMl /M.]  Fbrfaken 
by  his  miftrefa.    Kot  nfod.— 

Brown  groves, 

Whofe  ihhd(fitjr'^etlifmiie4  baid&tTdIr  lores. 

Being  A|^/int.*  ••  '  Shak. 

LASSOTH^  a.town  of  Stlefia^  in  Neiflb. 

LA8SUS»er  Laiua,  adithyiambic  poet,  borH 
at  Hermioae.  m  ^elopooB^ns^  abottt  A Ji.G.  jr^o. 
He  IS  reckoned  amon|^  the  wife  men  of  Greece  by 
feme.  He  is  particularlyknowln  by  the  anfwer  he 
gave  to  a  m«»^ whb  aiked  htm  vrhat  OouM  brft  ren^ 
der  lil^  pleafimt^  and  comfortable  ?  Experience. 
He  was  acquainted  with  mofic.  Some  fragfments 
Of  his  poetry  are  to  be  fbond  fa  Athcltseus*  He 
wrote  an  ode  upon  the  Centan^ ;  and  in  hymn 
to  CereiB,  Wfltbdut  iiiretting  the  letter  5  in  the 
comp6fition.  ' 

(i.)  »  LAST.  4tdJ.  [lotijly  Sax.  l^etjfej  Dutch.*! 
T.  Lateft  ;  that  which  &)}io^i  aU  the  reft  in  tifne. 
—Why  are  ye  the  Ai^  to  bring  the  king  bttk? 
Smmuel, — 

O,  may  fome  4>ark  of  y6«r  celeftial  fire; 

The  /^,  the  meaneft,  of  your  foas  infphre  ! 

Pftpn 
a.  Hifldmoft ;  which  follows  in  order  of  place.— 
Me#ioa  puriaed  at  great  diftanoe  ftiU, 

Liifi  came  Admetua,  thy  unhappy  Ibtb.      Pope^ 
3.  Beyond  which  there  is  110  fhlore.— ^I  will  flay 
the  hjl  of  them  with  the  ^ord.    Amnt.^^ 
Unbappv  fla«e,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 

Unhappy  to  the  lofi  the  kind  releaflng  knell. . 

The  fwans,  that  on  Cayfter  o^en  tfy'd 
Their  tmiefrd  fongs,  now  fang  tbefr  lafi^,  and 
dyU  •  .   Amfm. 

O !  may  fadPd  Bniofwitk  be  the  lofi^ 
The  If^,  the  happieft  Britiih  king, 
WhKna  dnm  flult  painti  <»r  I  toll  fin^.    4A/^ 
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Bntv  ^hUfe  !  take  my  ia^  adieuv       v 
Heave  thou  no  figh»  nor  Aed  a  Cear*     '   /V^. 
Here,  laft  of  Britons,  let  y'o^r  namfs  be  readL 

Wit  *ot  albne  hAs  ihonte  on  ages  paift, 
But  lights  the  prefent,  and  ihali  warnrtlie  t^fii 

4.  The  loweft ;  the  meaneft.—- 
AntSlocbua 

^akes  the  Ufi  prize,  and  taketit  With  a  j^ft.  ' 

5.  Next  before  the  prefent  |  at^  /ayf  week.   6.  Ut  * 
mofi.*— 

Fools  amfaitioufly  contend 

For.  wit  and  powV;  their  ^^eodeavodrs  ben4 

T'  outflHoevach  other.  tkyBen* 

'7.  ^I»asT.   in  conclufkm  \  at  the  end.— Gad,  a 

troop  (hall  overcome  him  ;  but  he  iball  Overcome 

at  the  lafi,    Om.  xUx.  r^^^ 

>Tllu8  weather-cockt,  that  for  a  while 
Have  tum'd  about  with  ev'ry  Waft, 
Grown  old,  and  deftitote  of  oil, 
R'uft  t6  a  point,  and  te  a#  »A;^.  Freind. 

Z.  The  Last  ;  the  end.»^ 

Ail  politicians  che^  on  wifdom  paft, 
And  blunder  on  in  bofinefs  to  ibe^iaW.       Popt, 
M  *  Last,  ad-o,    i.  The  taft  time ;  the  time 
next  before  the  prefent.—  "' ^ 

How  long  ift't  now  fince  UJI  yourfelf  and  I 
Were  in  a  maft  ?  Shak. 

When  JaJI  1  dy'd,  atid,  dear  I  I  die 
As  often  as  from  thee  I  go, 

I  can  remember  yet  that  1     • 
Something  did  fay>  and  fbfflethiog  did  beftow. 


a.  In  comilufion.r4- 

l^IeasM  with  his  idol,  fce  commends,  admires. 
Adores ;  and  iafi^  the  thing  adorM  defines. 

t>ry*den, 
(3.)  •  Last.  n.  /.  [UJI^  Sax.]  i.  The  mould 
00  which  ihoes  are  formed.— The  cobler  is  not  to 
go  beyond  bis  lajl.  VEfirange.'-^A  cobler  pro- 
duced feveral  new  grins,  having  been  ufed  to  trut 
faces  over  his  hfl.    Aidifaik. — 

Should  the  big  lajl  extend  the  (hoe  tob  wide^ 
£ach  itone  would  wrench  th^  unwary  ftep  afidf . 

a.  vLaft^  German.]  A  load  |  a  certain  weight  or 
raeafvre. 

(4.)  Last  (J  .^lilr^  ft.)«fignifies  the  burden  or 
k»d  of  a  ihip:  alfo  a  certain  meafureof  fifli,  com, 
wool,  leather,  ftc.  A  lafl  of  codfifh,  white  her* 
rings,  meal,  and  aflies  for  foap,  is  14  barrels ;  of 
com  or  rapefeed,  10  quarters ;  of  gitmpowder,  %i 
b^els;  of  red  herrings,  ao  cades;  ^  hides,  li 
dozen ;  of  leather,  90  dickers ;  of  pitch  and  tar; 
14  barrels  \  of  wool,  is  lacks ;  of  ftock-fifh,  zooo  ( 
of  flax  Or  feiathers,  1700  lb. 

*  To  Last.  v.  n.  \fditfian9  Saxon.]  To  endure ; 
to  continue ;  to  perfevere.— All  more  iqfiing  than 
beautiful.  Sidney,— I  thought  it  dgreeable  to  my 
aSledion  to  your  grace,  to- prefix  your  name  be- 
fbretheeflkys:  for  the  Latm  volume  of  them,  be- 
ing in  the  univerial  language,  may  Iqfi  as  long  at 
books  h/t.  Bsr0ii>-*Wi«!h  feveral  degrees  oilafirng^ 
ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory.  Jl^ori^.— Thefe 
are  lUnding  marks  of  fads  delivered  by  tbofe  wht> 
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vrere  eje-witneflefi  to  them,  and  which  were  con- 
trived witb  gneat  wiiciom  to  i^  till  time  (hould 
V  no  more.    Jddifen, 

LASTAi  a  mguntainous  diftrid  of  Abyffinia^ 
in  the  ,[>rovince  of  Begeinder.  The  inhabitants 
are  fierce' and  barbarous,  but  reckoned  good  fol- 
dim/  Begemder,  including  Lafta,  can  fumiih 
45vOoo  horfemen.    See  Ethiopia*  §%%  40. 

(r.)  ♦  LASTAGE. «./.  [Ufiagej  French ;  leftaiget 
Dutch ;  hl^y  Saxdn,  a  load^]  i.  Cuftom  paid 
for  freight':ge.    a.  The  ballaft  of  a  fhip. 

(a.)  I^AstACBy  or  LcsTAGE,  IS  alfd  a  duty  ex- 
acted in  fome  fairs  and  markets,  for  earrying 
things  bought  whither  one  will*  It  is  foqietimet 
tifed  for:  garbage,  rubbifli,  or  foch  like  filth. 

•LASTERY.n./    A  red  colour-— 
The .  baihftjl  blood  her  ihowy  cheeks  did 
ipread, 

That  her  became  as  polilh'd  ivory, 
Whiich  cnnolng  craftfman's  hand  bath  orer- 
laid, 

With  fair  yermilioni  or  pure  lafi&y,  «  Spen/er* 

*  IvASTING.. partUipal  adj\  [from  iajt.\  i.  Con- 
•  tinuing ;  durable^ — ^Everv  violence  offered  weak^- 

ens  and  impairs,,  and  renders  the  body  lefs  durable 
9nA  iq/iit^*  Ray*  1.  Of  long  continuance ;  perpe- 
tua). — White  parents  may  have  black  children,  as 
negroes  foinetimes  have  At^i^  white  ones.  BotfU**^ 
The  grateful  wortc  is  done^ 
TVie  feeds  of  difcord  fow'd,  the  war  begun  r 
Frauds,  fears^  and  fury,  have  poiTefsM^l^  itate, 
And  fixM  the  cauiet  of  a  hfimg  hate.    Dryden. 
— A  6 new  cracked  feldom  recovers  its  former 
ftreogtb,  and  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  laJHng 
/caution  in  the  nian,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  any  robuft  employment.    Loekg. 

♦  LASTINGLY,  adv.  [from  lajtiag.l  Perpe. 
toally ;  durably. 

♦LASTINONESS.)f./[fTom/tf/f/ff^.]  Durable- 
^efs ;  conttnuance»~AU  more  laftmg  than  beauti- 
jful,  but  that  the  conitderatioa  of  the  exceeding  lafiF- 
ingnejs  made  the  eye  believe  it  was  exceeding  beau* 
tifttl.  5k/»r7.— ConGder  the  lajtingntfs  of  the  mo- 
tions excited  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  lights 

LASTIS ANA,  a  town  ia  the  province  of  Friuli  \ 
i  miles  £.  of  Concordia. 

•  LASTLY.  adn>.  ^from  laft.]  1.  In  the  laft 
place.--%I  will  juftify  the  quarrel ;  fecondly,  ba- 
lance the  forces ;  and,  iafily,  propound  a  variety 
of  defigos  for  choice,  but  not  advife  the  Choice. 
Macon,    ft.  In  tSe  conclufion ;  at  laft ;  finally. 

LASTRES,  a  fea-port  town  and  cape  of  Spain, 
on  the  N.  coaft  of  Afturias ;  30  miles  NjB»  of  Ovie- 
do.  Loir.  If.  a6.  £.  of  Teneriffe.  Lat.  43.  33.  N. 

LASTRINGE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Suderma- 
Bia ;  II  mile^  N.  of  Nykopiag. 

LASTUA,  a  town  in  Albania,  in  the  bailiwick 
bfPaftrovichi. 

LASUA,  a  river  in  Bofnia,  which  runs  ipto  the 
Mifna^ear  Pfenitza. 

( X.}  LASWADE,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Mid- 
}vOthian»  8  miles  long,  and  from  »  to  4  broad, 
nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  North  Elk.  The 
climate,  foil,  and  furf&ce  are  various.  About  xooo 
acres  are  under  wood,  natural  and  planted :  The 
j^a  is  arable  and  fertile ;  producing  good  crops 
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of  all  the  ufoal  grain  and  roots;  with  great  qnm- 
tities  of  ftrawberries,  which,  from  the  viciriTy  d 
the  metropolis,  are  aKfvays  a  profitable  crop,  and 
were  firil  cultivated  here- for  the  Edioburgh  mar. 
ket.  The  population,  in  1791,  was  above  joco ; 
and  had  increafed  gro  ilnce  1755 ;  cbiefly  owi&g 
to  themaBofadttres  and  improvements  introduced 
within  thefe  50  ylsars.  There  are  %  Ueachfieldi, 
one  barley  mill,  %  eons  ditto,  aud  i  paper  mills. 
The  rags  are  bleached  at  the  latter,  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  the  celebrated  Berthollet.  iSee 
BtEACHiVG, /^irj^.)  The  annual  produce  of  tbe 
coal  works  is  about  30,000  tons;  Valued  at  about 
yoool.  at  the  pit*  anid  14^000!.  after  carriage  to 
Edinburgh.  The  mines  were  begj^n  to  be  wrought 
above  aoo  Tears  ago.  One  mine  icddentally  fet 
on  fire  had  been  burning  for  upwatds  of  ao  years ; 
and  though  every  niethod  had  been  tried  to  ei- 
tinguifh  it,  was  (till  burning'  in  1791.  There  are 
leveral  antiquities  in  this  pariih ;  particularly  tlie 
irnins  of  Rmn  CaJU^f  celebrated  in  fong  (fee  Ros- 
jltn),  ancf  the  houfe  of  ^wiAomdeth  the  ascient 
feat  of  Drummond,  the  poet  and  hiftorian  (fee 
Drummond,.N^4.);  and  remarkable  for  3  fobler- 
raneous  caves>  which  tradition  records  to  have 
been  ftrongholds  of  the  Pidts. 

(s.)  LaswADt,  a  vil^ge  in  the  above  pari/fa,  6 
miles  from  Edinburgh.  ^ 

LATABI,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Aqnambo. 

LATAC,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet,  <m  tbe  N* 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  Lon.  92.  ao.  £.  of  Ferro.  Lat 
30.  ^5.  N»  ' 

LATACUNOA,  a  tdwn  of  S.  America,  tbe 
/capital  of  a  jurifdi^ion  fo  named,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito,  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  Tbe 
towV)  im  deftroyed  by  an* earthquake  in  169S, 
and  great  mimbers  of  people  were  buried  in  the 
ruins.  It  lies  50  miles  S.  of  Quito. 
'  LATAlUA,  a  fea-port  of  Afia, -in  Syria,  an- 
ciently called  La9dieea.  (See  Laodicea,  N^a.) 
Though  the  ancient  harbour  is  mock  choked  up, 
it  carries  on  a  ^eat  trade  in  tobacco,  r^ie,  cotton, 
&c.  with  Damietta.  it  is  50  ndles  S.  of  Antiocb, 
and  80  SW.  of  Aleppo. 

LATANG,  a  town  of  Thibet,  9  miles  S.  of 
Dfaprong. 

LATATSI,  a  mountain  of  Thibet. 

*  LATCH*  Jf./.{i^,  Dutch;  /orWo,  Italian.] 
A  catch  or  a  door  movcxi  by  a  string,  or  a  )iandlr. 

The  latch  mov'd  up.  Gaf. 

Then  comes  rofy  health  from  her  cottage  U 
thatch. 
Where  never  phyfician  had  lifted  tbe  iatek. 

Smart, 

*  To  Latch,  v.  «.  (from  the  noun.]  x.  To 
faften  with  a  latch.— -He  had  ftrength  to  reach  hii 
father's  houfe:  the  door  was  oaljJafched;  acd, 
when  he  had  the  latch  in  his  hand,  he  turned 
about  his  head  to  fee  his  purfuer*  Locke.  a«  [Lect- 
ert  French.]    To  fmear. — 

But  haft  thou  yet  iatcb^d  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ?  Shah, 
LATCHA,  a  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the  prov.  of 

01on^«,  3a  miles  long  and  I  broad.  Loo.  56.  x6. 

£.  Ferro.    Lat.  6r.  to  6x«  ao.  Ir. 

*  LATCHES.  M./.  Latcbts  or  laikets,  in  a 
Slip,  are  ix)saU  lines  like  loops,  £iftened  by  fewing 
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into  tlie  bonnets  and  draUm  at  «  Mp,  in  order 
to  Uce  the  booocts  to  tbe.ooorfes»  or  the  drabkrt 
to  the  bonnets,  Harris. 

♦  LATCHET.  «•/  Uacetf  Fr.]  The  ftring  that 
nftena  the  (hoe.— Thene  cometh  one  mightier  than 
I,  the  htcifet  of  whole  Oioes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
unlooic.  MatA  i.  7. 

LATCHOU,  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  rant  in* 
to  the  Ganges. 

do  *  LAT£.  aA\  [/4tf,  Saxon  ;.Zaf^  Dutch  I 
in  the  compjM-ativ^  htt^  for  Uier^  10  the  fii|ierla- 
tive  iatejf  or  lafi.  Lajt  is  abfolute  and  definite, 
more  than  /a/^.]  u  Contrary  to  early  \  flow  $ 
tardy;  long  delays— 

My  haftiog  days  fly  on  with  futf  career. 
But  my  Uu  fpring  bo  bud  nor  blofibm  flieweth. 

MUttm* 
Jttft  was  the  yengeanoei  .and  to  laujt  days 
Shall  long  poftcrity  rrfoupd  thy  praife.  Pm^ 
a.  Laft  in  any  places  ofice  or .  charaaer.— All 
the  dififerenoe  between  the  lau  fervants,  and  thofe 
who  ftaid  in  the  family,  was.  that  thofe  latter 
were  finer  gentlemen,  4ii\fvf*Spea0twr.  3. 
The  deceafed;  as,  the  works  of  the  toe  Mr  Pope. 
4.  Far  In  the  day  or  night. 

(a.)  *  Late.  o^v.  s.  After  long  delays ;  af^er 
a  long  time.  It  is  ufed  often  with  tM%  when  the 
proper  tiniie  is  paft. — 

O  boy  1  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  ibon. 
And  bath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  /oo  late'.    SJM. 

A  leqond  Silnus  after  thefe  appears, 
Silvias  ^neas,  for  thy  name  he  bears : 
For  anns.and  juftice  equally  renown'd^ 
Who  Zo/iLreilor'd  in  Alba  ihall  be  oownM. 

,  Dry  den* 
lie  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turas  of  ftate. 
When  morula  fearch  too  foon,  and  fear  too  ku* 

Drydm* 
—The  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have 
thefe  ideas,  the  later  alfo  will  it  be  before  he 
comes  to  thofe  maxims.  Loeke4 — 

I  might  have  fpar'd  his  life. 
But  now  it  is  too  late.  Philip* s  Di/lrejl  Mother. 
a.  In  a  later  feafon.— To  make  rofes,  or  other 
flowers,  come  late^  \t  an  experiment  of  pleafure ; 
for  the  ancienU  efteemed  much  of  the  roia  fenu 
Bacon* s  Natwral  HiJory^^Then  be  fome  flowers 
which  come  more  early,  and  others  which  come 
xpore  late  in  the  year.  Bacon^j  Nat.  HiJ.  3.  Late- 
ly ;  not  long  ago^ — 

They  arrived  in  that  pleafant  ifle, 
Where  fleeping  late,  flie  left  her  other  knight. 

Spen/er. 
In  reafon's  abfence  fancy  wakes, 
HI  matching  words  and  deeds  long  pafk  or  late. 

Miltom. 
The  goddefs  with  indulgent  cares, 
And  focial  joys,  the  lau  transformed  repairs. 

Pope. 
From  frefl)  paflures,  and  the  dewy  field, 
The  lowing  herd  returns,    and  round  them 

throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  the  late  imprifonM 
young.  Pope. 

4.  Far  \i  the  day  or  night.— 

Was  it  lb  laUy  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed^ 
That  you  do  lie  fo  late  P 
Vol.  XJL  Part  U. 


—Sir,  we  wect  caroufibg  till  the  fecood  cock. 

Shak 

Late  the  nodumal  iacrifice  begun. 

Nor  ended  till  the  next  returning  fun.  Drjdem. 
S' Of  late;  lately  i  in  timet  paft ;  near  the  prefent« 
Lat^  in  this  phrafe  feems  to  be  an  aciye^ive.— 

Who  but  felt  o/'ild/^.^  Miliott. 

—Men  have  of  late  n>ade  ufe  of  a  pendulum,  as  a 
more  fi;eady  regulator.  Locke. 

(3.)  Latb.    See  Ci-DEtAMT. 

(4.)  Lati,  a  town  of  America,  in  Lima* 

*  LATED.  a^.  [fifom  kte.l  Belated }  furpri- 
fed  by.  the  niKht.— 

I  am  fo  fated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  loft  my  wav  for  ever.  Shak» 

The  weft  glimmers  with  fome  ftreaks  of  day  % 
Now  fpors  the  lated  traveller  apace 
'  To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Sbak. 

LATEEN  Sail,  a  long  triangular  fail  extend-  • 
ed  by  a  lateen-yard,  and  frequently  ufed  by  xebecs, 
poleacres,  fetees,  and  other  veffeU  navigated  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea. 

•  LATELY,  ad^.  IfVom  laU."]  Not  long  ago.— 
Paul  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aquila,  lately 
come  from  Italy.  AQs  xviii.  i. 

*  LATENESS. »./.  tfrom  late:\    Time  far  ad- 
vanced* — Latenefi  in  life  might  be  improper  to  be* . 
gin  the  world  with.  Swiff  to  Gay. 

•  LATENT,  adj.  [latenj,  Latin.]  Hidden  1 
concealed ;  fecret.— if  we  look  into  its  retired 
movements,  and  more  fecret  latent  fprings,  we 
may  there  trace  out  a  fteady  hand  producing  good 
out  of  evil.  Woodwards  Natural  Hf/iory.'^ 

Who  drinksy  aha  I  but  to  forget ;  nor  fees» 
That  melancholy  floth,  fevere  difeafe, 
Memory  confused  and  interrupted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draueht. 

Prufi^m 
—What  were  Wood's  vifible  cofls  I  know  not^ 
and  what  were  hiB  latent  is.varioufly  conjedured. 
Swift. 

(1.)  *  LATERAL,  adj.  [lateral,  Fr  laterals/^ 
Lat.1  I.  Growing  out  on  the  fide;  belonging  to 
the  fide.— Why  may  they  not  fpread  their  l^ferai 
branches  till  their  diftance  from  the  centr&of  gra- 
vity deprefs  them,  Baf^—Thc  fmalleft  veflels» 
which  carry  the  blood  by  lateral  branches,  fepa« 
rate  the  next  thinner  fluid  or  ferum,  the  diametera 
of  which  lateral  branches  are  lefs  than  the  diamc^ 
ters  of  the  blood-veffels.  Arbnibnot,  %.  Placed,  or 
ading  on  the  Hde. — 

Forth  rufli  the  Levant,  and  the  ponent  winda 

Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  Uieral  nolle, 

Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Miltom. 

(a.)  Lateral  equation,  in  algebra,  the  fame 

with  Ample  equation.    It  has  but  one  root,  and 

may  be  conftruded  by  right  lines  only 

•  LATERALITY.  «./.  [from  lateral]  The 
quality  of  having  diftind  fides.— We  may  reafon- 
ably  conclude  a  right  and  left  laterality  in  the  ark^ 
or  naval  edifice  of  Noah.  Btffitm^ 

♦  LATERALLY,  adv.  [from  lateral.)  By  the 
fide  i  fidewife.— The  days  are  fet  laterally  againft 
the  columns  of  the  golden  numb^.  Holder  09 
Time. 

{ I.) LATERAN  was  originally  the  proper  name 

of  a  nuiD  I  whence  it  defcended  to  an  ancient  pn* 
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hce  tn  Rome,  am!  to  the  buildingd  fince  erected 
in  its  place;  particularly  a  church  called  St  John 
ofLaterariy  which  is  the  t^HncSpal  fl»e  of  tb^  po/pt- 
dom. 

(a.)  LATERAN,    CAKOWS    RsdULAR    0#   THE 

Congregation  or  THft,  is  a  congregation  of  re- 
gular canons,  whereof  that  church  is  the  princi- 
pil  place  of  feat.  It  is  pretended  there  has  been 
an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  clerks,  living  in 
community  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles ;  abd 
that  a  number  of  thefe  were  eftablifiied  fn  the  La- 
teran  ih  the  time  of  Conftantiiie.  But  the  canbiis 
were  not  introduced  till  the  time  ofLeoI/^d 
th^feheld  tbechutch  Sob  yeari,  till  tbereigA  of 
Boniface,  who  took  it  ftt)m  them,  and  placed  fe- 
c«!ar  cknons  in  their  room,  150  years  ^fter  the 
regulars  were  reinftated.  * 

(3.)  Lateran,  CouNCfLS  OF  TH6»  are  thoie 
field  in  the  bafilica  of  the  Lateran  :  of  the(e  tbelae 
have  been  five,  held  in  1123,  1139,  11 791  litj, 
**^  1513, 

(i.)  ^LATERE,  a  term  ufed  to  denWfc  the 
qtmliBcations  ofthe  cardinals  whom  the  pope  fe^nds 
ai  legates  i6to  foreign  conntrtes.  They  are  called 
legates  a  laterey  as  being  bis  holinefs's  affiftantv 
and  counfdldrs  In  ordihary.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  other  three  kinds  of  legfteft^, 
being  fuch  as  the  pope  commTfltons  to  tabt  Ms 
place  in  councils ;  and  fo  called,  in  regard  that  tie 
ntyet  gives  this  oflfice  to  any  t)ut  his  favourites ' 
apd  confidants,  who  are  always  a  latent  at  his  fide. 
A  legate  k  fetere  has  the  power  of  conferring  be-  • 
nefices  Withotft  a  mandate,  of  legitimating  badards 
toehold  offices,  and  has  a  crofs  carried  bdbre  him 
as  the  enfign  of  his  authority.  A  legate  a  latere 
from  pope  Pius  VlT.  was  prefent  at  the  late  grand 
fete  celebrated  at  ^ria,  in  April  iSoi,  for  reftii- 
r^fon  of  religion^  or  rather  of  fuperftition,  in 
Frante. 
'i^.)De  L*Y£Rt,  legates  who  are  not  cardiiials, 
but  yet  are  eatrpfted  with  an  apoftolical  legation, 
9eeLBGATB, 

LATESA,  a  town  of  N^ple^,ih  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra  ;  ro  miles  S.  of  Laticiculo. 

LATE  WAX  B,  a  ceremony  ufbd  at  funerals  hi 
iSstne  parts  of  the  Highland^  of  Scotland.  Tbe 
evening  after  the  death  of  any  perfon,  the  relation 
atid  friends  of  the  deceafed  meet  at  the  hdufe, 
attended  by  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle ;  ti>e  neareft  of 
kin,  be  it  wife,  fon,  or  daughter,  opens  a  me- 
lancholy ball,  dancing,  and  greeting  (i.  e.  crying 
v!olenlly)at  the  fame  trme,'and  this  continues  till 
daylight  y  but  with  fttch  gambols  and  frolics  among 
the  younger  part  of  the  Company,  that  the  loll 
wfiich  occafioned  them  is  often  more  than  fiipplied 
by  <he  cortfeqiiences  of  that  night.  If  the  corpi<* 
remains  unburied  for  two  nights,  the  fame  rites 
are  renewed.  Thus,  Scythran-lrke,  thev  rejoice 
at  the  deliverance  of  their  Aiends  out  ot  this  life 
of  mifery.  -^'•* 

•  LATEWARB;'tf;/v.  [late  and  wwri,  Sax.} 
9ohiewhA  late. 
•  LATF.  Ji  town  of  Egypt,  3  miles  $.  of  Foua. 

( I.)  ♦LATH.  n.f.  iUth^ Sa*on.]  It  is  explain- 
ed  by  Du  Cange^  1  I'uppofe  from  Spelman^  Forth 
eomitattts  major  tres  *vel  plures  bimdrtdas  continens: 
this  apparently  contrary  to  Spenfer^  in  the  follow- 
ing exampl&X   A  part  of  a  county .--^-If  all  tliat 


tytMng  fiiiled,  theft  alt  tbat  lat^^nU  dttrged  for 
tbattythhif  j  and  if  the  Ai«A  friMi  tfam  all  ihat 
hundred  was  demanded  for  thKIB^  anfd  tf  tine  hun- 
dftM,  the*  the  (hifet  Who  woUM  nbt  reft  tiAthey 
had  fouvid  tbiA  tindutlfttl  fertow»  whidi  Was  not 
am%(hible  lo  4*w^  5>fl»/Wv— The  fee4«mit  re(er- 
ved  upon  charters  granted  to  cities  and  tOwMcor- 
poltttey  And  titf  bMcb>  ttmn  aii4  Urtk  filver  an- 
fwered  by  the  ftieriffs.  Bacon. 

.(1.)  •  Lkrk.fi^f.  [iattiSh^TBOa ;  Mt^  htte^  Fr.} 
A  ftnatt  fong  pieoe  of  isxkid  uM'tt»  fiip^ort  the 
tiles  of  houfes.-^ 

"Wicb  dagger  of /li/A;  Sbak. 

—Penny-royal  and  orpin  they  trfb  in  ito^tonBttry 
to  trim  tbtrtr  bdtifes  %  bitidiAg  it  witb  a  btb  or 
ftidk,  atfd  fettin^it  agMnlt «  ^9\\.  .BM^m^^^-Laths 
are  made  of  heart  of  oak,  for  outfide  work,  as 
tiling  and  plrift^ftkg ;  Md  Of  firforibftdCfUifter- 
iDl^  and  pantile  lathing.  M^sxk^-^ 

The  god  who  fk^hts  arw^. 

With  Ikis  lath  fmmlf  tbe  thiar<^  and  birds  of 
pt%y.  IkryJen^^ 

•*  To  Lath.  v.  a.  iUmen  Fr.  fl«m  the  aaeft.] 
T&  fit  up  Witli  intbs.-*^  Itoall  klHi  tottMs  nf  tu 
oaken  frame,  lathed  on  every  fide.  Morimier,— 
The  plaMterers  work  fs  comnoniy  doiie  by  tbe 
yard  fquare«lbr  iaiMng*  Mortimer. 

Lath  Bricks,  a  particular  fort  of  bricks  made 
in  feme  phrts  of  England,  Of  %%  incbes  la  length, 
aiM!  6  in  'breadth,  which  are  u<W  it»  tbe  place  of 
laths  or  fpars,  fUpported  by.  pillars  in  cafis,  for 
the  drying  Of  thilt.  This  u  an  excetlent  contrr- 
vance ;  for  befiFdes  that  they  are  ilot  liable  to  fire, 
as  the  wood^  tatbs  are,  tfaey  retnin  tbe  beat  vaft- 
ly  b^ter ;  fo  that  being  once  heated,  a  very  fmail 
quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  to  keep  then  fo^ 

{ lO  *  LATHE.  *./.  Th»  tool  of  at  turner,  by 
wbieh  lie  turns  about  bis  matter  fo  as  to  (hape  it 
by'tbecbifel.--ThOfe  blick -circblar  lines  we  fee 
6h  ttfimed  veflfirfs  of  wood,  are  the  efieda  of  igni- 
tion, caufed  by  thepreflure  Of  an  edged  ftick  opoo 
the  veflel  turned  mmbiy  in  ihe  laibe.  Ray. 

{%.^nehkTfiB,  i&a  very  ttfcful  engine  ft>r  turo- 
ing  wood,  ivory^  metals,  and  other  materials. 
(See  Turning.)  The  lufrentioH  ofthe  lathe  is 
very  ancient :  Diodoms  Sicukis  ikys,  the  firft  who 
ufed  it  was  agrandfon  of  Dsedalus,  Bamed  Talus. 
Pliny  afcHbes  k  to  Theodore  of  Samos  5  and  men- 
tions one  Thericles,  who  rendered  bimfelf  very 
famous  by  his  dexterity  ia  managing  the  lathe. 
With  this  inftmment  the  aoeients  turned  all  kinds 
of  vafes,  many  whereof  they  enricbed  with  figuies 
attd  ornaments  in  bafib* relievo.  Thus  Virgil : 
Lenta  qmbui  tomo  fdciU pferaddHa  wth. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  fireqyent  men. 
tioa  of  the  lathe ;  and  Cicero  calls  tbe  workroea 
who  ufed  it  va/eulariL  It  was  a  proverb  amoag 
the  ancients,  to  iay  a  thing  was  formed  in  the 
lathe,  to  exprefs  its  delicacy  and  juftne(6.  Tbe 
lathe  is  compoied  of  tvro  wooden  cheeks  or  fides, 
paralkf  to  the  horizon,  having  a  groove  or  open- 
ing between  ;  perpendicular  to  thefe  ittv  two  other 
pieces  called  pttf^etj^  made  to  Aide  between  the 
cheeks,  and  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  plea- 
fure.  Thefe  have  two  points,  between  which  the 
piece  to  be  tdmed  is  ^uftained  j  tbe  piece  is  turn- 
ed round,  backwards  and  fbrarards,  by  meant 
of  a  firing  put  round  it,  and  feftened  abore  to  the 

end 
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end  of  a  ppaWe  pole,  and  ludeniMth  tof  terdle.  The  ftylus  is  olau),  vjIIqu^  above,  towaftiii  th^ 

or  board  noyed  with  the  foot.    There  is  alfo  a  end  broader;  the  upper  two  fegmenU  of  the  ca- 

reft  which  boars  up  the  tool,  and  keeps  it  fteady,  Ijrx  are  ihorter  than  the  reft. 
As  It  IS  thf  ufe  and  application  pf  this  inOrument        i.  Lathvrus  LariFOLius, the everlajlittg pea, 

that  makes  the  greateft  part  oftbe  art  of  tumioft  hath,  thick,  fibrous  perennial  root* ;  climbing, 

we  reter  the  particular  defcription  thereof,  as  we«  tbiek,  branching  annual  ftalks,  having  membra, 

as  the  mwer  of  applying  it  in  various  works,  to  naceous  wings  between  the  joints,  rifing  upon  fup* 

that  i^ead.    &e  Turning.  ,  .  portby  their  cirri  fix  or  eight  feet  high ;  diphyW 

•I'ATHER.  »./.  [from  the  verbj    A  foam  or  lous  leaves,  of  two  fpear-lbaped  lobes,  terminated 

trotli  niade  commonly  by  beating  foap  with  water,  by  clafpers;  and  numerous  large  red  or  purple 

^^•^    .Vr     ^"**''^'^*  [''ww^  Saxon.]    To  flowers  on  long  foot-ft«lks,  appearing  plentifujly 

cover  with  foam  of  water  and  foap*  from  June  till  Odober,  ivcceedcd  by  abundance 

UO  *  To  Lather,  v,  n.    To  form  a  foam.'-  of  feed. 

e    u  Chuie  water  pul-e,  «•  Lath yr us  Odor atus,  the  Ai;Ar/./f»/fi 

TA^v^X^^^''  ^^^^  ^*^**  ^°*P-       ^Vnfird.  pea,  bath  a  fibrous  annual  root ;  a  climbing  ftalk» 

^^'^*  i^^   P*"^  ^  Scotland,  in  the  rifipg  upon  fupport  by  its  clafpers  3  or  4  feet  high ; 

county  of  Caithnels,  a;  miles  long,  and  from  jo  diphyllovs  leaves  of  two  oval  lobes,  terminated 

to  15  broad.    The  coaft  is.bol(l  and  rocky,  in  by  climbing  tendrils;  and  flowers  by  two's  on 


manv  places  100  yards  and  upwards  perpendicur 
lar  above  the  fea  level.  The  fuiface  is  partly  leyet 
partly  mounuinous ;  containiug  many  fmall  hills 
bcfides  the  high  mountains,  Maioen-pap,  Mojl- 
VEN,  and  ScARABijiE.  Morven  ia  faid  to  be 
more  than   a  mile  above  tlie  fe^a  level.    Jn  » 


long  flower  Qalks,  of  different  colours  m  the  vaH^ 
ties,: 

3.  Lathyrus  Tanqitanvb,  the  Tanker  fe^, 
hath  a  fibrous  annual  root,  a  climbing  flalk  rtfing 
upon  fupport  for  4  or  5  feet  high ;  diphylloua 
leaveSf  of  two  fpear-fliaped  alternate  lobes,  termi- 


large  reddifii  flowers  by  two^s  on  long  footftalks. 
All  thefe  fpecies  are  of  j  hardy  growth  ;  and  mav 
be  propagated  by  ieed  in  the  common,  ground, 
in  patches  where  it  is  defigned  the  plants  fhould 
flower,  for  they  do  dot  fucteed  fo  well  by  tranf- 
plantation.  They  may  be  fowed  in  fpring;  though, 
if  fowed  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  fiower  earlier 


clear  day  part  of  la  different  counties  may  be   ,naiedby  tendrils;  and  from  the  jotots  of  tlieftalk 
leen  from  its  top,  in    which    there  is  a  fpring.    '  •  •  -   -  .  .  .... 

The  foil  is  various,  but  fertile  jwhere  cul- 
tivated, producing  rich  <jrops  of  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes.  The  cHipatei*  dry  and  healthful.  One 
Henry  Chriftian  died  in  1786,  aged  about  xi^. 
About  ao  different  kinds  of  fifl^  are  caught  on  the 
coaft.  The  population,  in  1791,  was  4006,  of  u  loji^eu  m  auiuini 
whom  there  was  a  majority  of  ^as  females.  The  the  following  year, 
increafe  fince  1755  was  331.     The  number  of       LATIAHS,  a  firname  of  Jupiter. 

black  cattle  was  4055 ;  Pf  flicn>,  %$SS\  befides        " 

a 200  Cheviot  flieep  belonging. to  Sir  J.  Sinclair. 
The  gigantic  William  Sutherland,  who  meafured 
9  feet  5  inches,  was  a  native  of  this  parifli.  See 
Giant,  §  %. 

LATHR-ffi,  in  botany,  a  gemss  of  tlic  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
tjie  4Qth  order,  Perfonata,    The  calyx  is  quadri- 


LATIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto;  5  miles  E.  of  Oria. 

LATIAR,  [Latiarisf  Lat.]  in  Roman  antiqui* 
ty,  a  featt  or  ceremony  iriftituted  by  Tarqninius 
SuperbuB,  ia  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  o^ 
Latialis.  Tarquin  having  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Latins,  propofed,  m  order  to 
perpetuate  it,  to  ere<^  a  common  temple,  where 
all  the  allies,  the  Romans,  Latins,  Hem ici,  Vohci, 


fid;  there  is  a  deprefled  glandule  at  the  bafe.of  &c.  ftiould  aflemble  themfelves  every  year,  hold 

the  future  of  the  gennen.    The  capfule  is  unilo-  a  kind  of  fair,  exchange  merchandizes,  feaft,  fa^ 

r'i'i^tJisB  '  crifice,  and  make  merry  together.    Such  waa the 

LATHREVE,    Leidgrsve,    or    Trithsw-  inftituting  of  the  Latiar.    The  founder  only  ap- 

GRE  VE,  was  an  officer  under  the  Saxon  govern-  pointed  one  day  for  this  feaft ;  the  firft  confiil  add- 

ment,  who  had  authority  ove*.  a  third  paij  of  cd  another  to  it,  upon  cobcluding  the  peace  with 

the  county;    and  whofe  territory  was  therefore  theLatins;  a  third  was  added  after  the  people,  who 

called  /rrMiW,  otherwife  a  leui  lath  or  Uiihin  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  were  returned  to 

(Tee  Lath,  j  x.)-  in  which  manner  the  county  of  Ronae;  and  a  fourth,  after  appeafing  the  fedition 

Kent^is  ftill  divided;  and  the  rapes  in  Suflex  feem  raifed  on  occaQon  of  the  plebeians  afpiring  to  the 


toanfwer  to  the  fame.  As  to'the  iurifdiaiontOf 
this  ofiicer,  thofe  mattery  (hat  could*  not  be  deter- 
mined in  the  hundred  court,  were  thence  brought 
to  the  trithing ;  where  all  the  principal  men  of 
the  three  or  more  hundreds  beinc:  aflcmblcd  by 
the  latbrevct  ox  trithmgren)e,  did  debate,  and  de- 
cide it;  ortf  they  could  not,  then  the  iathrr^ 


conflilate.    Thefe  four  days  were  called  Ferije 

Latins;  and  all  things  done  during  the  courfe 

of  the  feriae,  as  feafts,  facrifices,  offerings,  &c. 

were  called  Latharer. 

LATIARIS,  a  fimame  of  Jupiter. 

LATICLAVE,    '  #  in^  Romaa  antiquity,  was 

LATICLAVIUM,  3  an  honourable  diftin<ftiori. 


fcnt  It  up  t«  Ihe  county  court,  to  be  there  finally  peculiar,  in  the  timerof  the  republic,  to  the  fena- 

"^^^"wncd,  tors;  but  whether  it  was  a  particular  kind  of  gar- 

(1.)  LATHYRUS,  Ptolemy.    See  Egypt,  J.  15.  ment,  or  only  an  ornament  upon  it,  the  critics 

(U.)  Lathyrus,  in  botany,   chickling,  a  are  not  agreed.    The  raoft  general  opinion  is, 

genua  ,^  the  dccandria  order,  belonging  to  the  that  it  was  a  broad  ftripe^  of  purple  fewed  upon 

diadelpbia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  me-  thefore  part  of  their  tunic,  and  roun<i  the  middle 

thodraqking  under  the  z%^  ot^tr,  Papikonaceji,  of  the  breaft.     There  were  buttons  tet  01  thb 

":  •  O  aao»                   •  -  httKi 
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htus  elawu  or  iaticlawf  which  appeared  like  t}ie 
heads  of  large  nail$,  whence  fometbiok  it  dertred 
its  name.  The  fenators,  praetori,  and  chief  m«- 
giftrates  of  colonies  and  municipal  cities,  had  a 
right  to  wear  it.  The  prstexta  was  always  worn 
over  it;  but  when  the  prastor  pronounced  fen- 
tence  of  death,  the  prsetexta  was  then  put  olSt 
and  the  laticlave  retained.  The  laticlawum  dif- 
fered from  the  angusticlavivm,  but  authors 
do  not  agree  in  what  this  diflference  conGfted;  the 
moft  general  opinion  feems  to  be^  that  the  flips 
or  ftripes  of  purple  were  narrower  in  the  angufti- 
clave. 

LATfCZOW,  a  town  of  PoIar.d»  in  the  Pala- 
tinate of  Braclaw;  60  miles  NW.  of  Braclaw. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  an 
illuftrious  proteftant  martyr,  bom  about  the  year 
14809  at  Thurcafton  in'  Leicefterfliire,  was  the 
only  fon  of  a  yeoman  of  that  village.  At  the  age 
of  X4  he' was  fent  to  Chrift's  college,  Cambridge; 
where  he  applied  liimfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
«nd  in  proper  time  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  At 
this  time  he  was  a  zealous  Papift,  and  was  honour- 
ed with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  crofs  to  the  uni- 
verfity :  but  when  he  was  about  30  years  of  age, 
he  became  a  Convert  to  the  Proteftant  religion ; 
and  being  now  one  of  the  la  licenftd  preachers 
from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  his  opinions 
with  great  freedom.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
wa»  accufed  of  herefy;  and  being  fummoned  be- 
fore cardinal  Wolfey,  was  obliged  to  fubfcribe 
certain  articles  of  faith,  which  he  certainly  did 
not  believe.  About  the  year  1519,  he  was  pre* 
fented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  theredcry  of  Weftkin- 
ton  in  Wiltihire ;  to  which  place,  after  refiding 
fomc  time  at  court' with  his  friend  and  patron  Dr 
Biitt«,  he  retired ;  but,  refuming  his  former  in- 
vedives  againft  the  Popiih  doctrines,  he  was 
again  fummoned  to  anfwer  certain  interrogatories, 
and  again  obliged  to  fubfcribe.  In  1535  he  Hvas 
promoted  to  the  biihopric  of  Worcefter ;  in  the 
poflefTion  of  which  dignity  he  continued  till  the 
year  1539,  when,  rather  than  afletat  to  the  ad  of 
the  fix  articles,  he  refigned  his  mitre,  and  retired 
■into  the  country ;  but  was  in  a  fhoit  time  accufed 
of  fpeaking  agamft  the  fix  articles,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  where  he  conitnued  prifoner 
till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  in  January  154  7.  On 
the  acceffion  of  £dward  VI.  Latimer  waaiveleafed, 
but  not  reftored  to  his  bifliopric,  though  he 
preached  feveral  times  before  the  king,  and  con- 
tinued to  exercife  his  roinifterial  fiindion  with  un- 
remitting zeal  and  refolution.  Young  Edward, 
alas!  finiihed  his  fhort  reign  in  1553;  and  Mary 
I.  of  odious  meonory,  afcending  the  throne, 
Latimer  was  immediately  doomed  to  deftrudtion, 
and,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  confi- 
ned in  the  Tower.  In  April  1554,  they  were  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  that  they  might  difpute  with 
the  learned  dodors  of  both  univerfities.  Latimer 
declining  the  difputation  on  account  of  his  great 
age  and  infirmities,  delivered  his  opinion  in  writ- 
ing ;  and  refuftng  to  fubfcribe  the  Popiih  cived, 
was  condemned  for  herefy;  and  in  Oaoberfol- 
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cd,  virtttoUBt  and  brave  man.  Ifia  wovb  are,  i. 
Sermons,  1635,  fol.  t.  Letters;  in  Fox's  AdU 
and  Monum.  vol.  ii.  fol.  1580.  3.  An  injundion 
to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Bfar^s  in  Worcef. 
terfiiire.  See  record  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Reformatioo,  part  ii.  p.  493. 
•  (i.)  •  LATIN,  adj.  flatinus:]  Written  or 
fpoken  in  the  language  of  the  old  Romans. — Ao- 
guftus  himfelf  could  not  make  a  new  Latin  woid. 
Locke. 

{%.)  Latin,  a  dead  language  firft  fp<^efi  ia 
Latium,  and  afterwards  at  Rome ;  and  ftill  oM 
in  the  Rbmifb  church,  and  among  many  of  the 
learned.  This  language  is  prindpaily  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  particularly  from  the  iEobc 
dialed  of  that  tongue,  though  it  has  a  great  nam. 
ber  of  words  which  it  biurowed  from  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Etnifci,  Ofci,  and  otfaer  ancient 
people  of  Italy ;  and  foreign  commerce  and  wars, 
hk  courfe  of  time,  added  a  great  number  more. 
The  Latin  is  a  ftrong  nervous  language,  perfedlj 
Aiitable  to  the  charader  of  the  people  who  fpoke 
it :  we  have  ftiU  works  of  every  kind  admirablf 
well  written  in  the  LaUn.  The  Latin  tongue  was 
for  a  while  confined  almoft  wholly  whhio  the 
wallaof  Rome;  nor  would  the  Romans  allow  the 
common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the 
nations  thev  fubdued;  but  by  degrees  they  be- 
came  fenfibie  of  the  neoeffity  of  its  being  general- 
ly  underftood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce ; 
and  according] V  ufed  their  endeavours,  that  aH 
the  nations  fubjed  to  their  empire  fhoulcl  be  nsl- 
ted'  b^  one  common  language ;  fo  that  at  length 
they  impofed  the  ufe  of  it  by  a  particular  law  fior 
that  purpofe.  After  the  tranQation  of  the  feat  cs 
the  empire  from  Rome  to  Conftantioople,  the  eic- 
perors  of  the  .eaft,  being  always  defirous  of  re- 
taining the  title  of  Roman  emperors,  appointed 
the  Latin  to  be  ftill  ufed ;  but  at  length  negM- 
ing  the  empire  of  the  weft,  they  abandoned  all  ca:e 
of  the  Latm  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Ch  v- 
lemagne  coming  to  the  empire  of  the  weft,  reriv. 
ed  this  language;  but  at  length  it  gave  way,  aod 
the  French  took  place  of  the  Latin :  it  was,  how- 
ever, prodigioufly  degenerated  before  it  came  to 
be  laid  atfde,  in  which  condition  it  was  fcmnd  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Vivcs,  Eraf- 
mus,  &C.  began  to  open  the  way  for  its  recover?: 
finer  which  time  the  monkifli  tatlnity  has  been  de- 
clining, and  all  endeavours  have  been  uled  to  re< 
trieve  the  pure  language  of  the  Auguftan  age.  Se£ 
Lamguagb,  SeSt.  IVir— VI. 

{3.)  *  Latik.  a./  An  exercife  pra^fed  by 
fchool  boys,  who  turn  EngUih  into  Ufin.— la 
learning  farther  his  iVntaxis,  he  Chall  not  ufe  tbc 
common  order  in  ichools  for  making  of  Imvs. 
Afcham. 

(4O  Latin  Church.    See  Church,  $  ir.  4- 

LATINJE  FfiRiJE.  See  FaRiat,  N^  i  ^  azd 
Latiar. 

LATINI,  the  inhabiUnts  of  Latium. 

*LATINISM.  [lathti/me,  French;  toou/Sn/. 
loW  Latin.]  A  Latin  idiom ;  a  mode  of  ipeeci 
peculiar  to  the  Latin.— MiHon  has  made  uie  cf 


lowing  was,  together  with  biflrap  Ridley,  bomt  frequent    tranfpofitions,    Latimfms^    antiqnatei: 

alive.    He  behaved  with  uncommon  fortitude  on  words  and  phrafes,  that  he  might  the  btrtter  de%':* 

the  occ«(ion,  and  died  a  real  martyr  to  the  Refor-  ate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary  expreffiooa.  Addihm. 

tnat^oo.    m$  general  chaiader  is  that  of  a  learn*  *  LATIMST.  a./.  irn>m  Latm.\    One  IkilM 
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in  Latiii.-*OIdhatn  was  copfidcred  at  a  good  Ja^ 
thufi.  Oldham^i  life. 

*  LATINITY.  If./  [iatmite,  French;  latinitast 
Latin.]  Purity  of  Latin  ftyte  \  the  Latin  tongue. 
— If  ShakeQ'^are  was  able  to  read  Plautus  with 
eafe,  nothing  in  Latintty  could  be  hard  to  him. 
Deimis,  _ 

*  To  LATINIZE.  {latim/ert  French ;  Ironi 
LatimJ]  To  ufe  words  or  phrafes  borrowed  from 
the  Latin.— I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  lati- 
nize toa  much.  Dryden. — He  ufea  coarfe  and  vul- 
gar words,  or  terms  and  phrafes  that  are  latinized^ 
fcbolafticky  and  hard  to  be  underftood.  Watts. 

LATIKSt  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy.    See  La- 

TIUM. 

LATINOS  L  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was 
the  foD  of  Faunus  and  Marica ;  and»  it  is  faid,  be* 
gan  to  reisn  about  A.  A.  C.  t}i6.  Latin la,  hit 
only  daughter,  married  JEneas,  after  that  Trojan 
prince  bad  killed  Tumus  king  of  the  Rutuli.   See 

ROMB. 

Latimus  IL  the  5th  king  of  the  Latins^  was 
the  fon  of  JBneas  SyWius,  and  grandfon  of  JEneas 
the  Trojan  by  Lavinia.  He  fucceeded  his  father, 
in  the  kmgdom  of  Latium,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Alba.    Livy)  ii.  3. 

LATION»  If./  the  tranflation  of  a  body  from 
one  place  to  another. 

*  LATIROSTROUS,  adj.  Uafus  and  rojlrum^ 
Lat.]  Broad-beaked. — In  quadrupedf,  in  regard 
of  the  fignre  of  their  heads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at 
fome  diftance ;  in  lotiro/irotu  and  flat-billed  birds 
they  are  more  laterally  feated.  Browtu 

(i.)  LATISANA,  a  fertile  diftriA  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Friuli ;  comprehending  1%  Tillages,  and 
3400  fouls  in  1798. 

(a.)  Lat  I  SANA,  a  populous  town  in  the  above 
diftrid,  on  the  Tagliamento.  It  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  timber. 

*  LATISH.  adj.  [from  late.]    Somewhat  late. 
LATISSIMUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feve- 

ral  mufclef.    See  Anatomy,  §  199,  and  408. 

*  LATlTANCy.  »./  [from  latUani,  Utin.] 
Delttefcence;  the  ftate  of  lying  hid.-^In  vipers 
Ihe  has  abridged  thefa-  malignity  by  thenr  feceffion 
or  lasHaney.  Brown. 

*  LATITANT.  a^.  [iatitatut  Latin.]  Deli- 
tefcent;  concealed;  lying  hid. — Snakes  and  11^ 
zards,  latitani  many  months  in  the  year,  con> 
taining  a  weak  heat  in  a  copious  hnmidity,  do 
kmg  fnbfift  without  nutrition.  Bro«Mr.— Force 
the  fmall  latitant  bubbles  of  air  to  difclofe  them- 
felves  and  break.  Bojfie. — ^It  muft  be  fome  other 
fubftanoe  latitant  in  the  fluid  matter,  and  really 
difttnguifliable  from  it.  More. 

*  LATITATION.  »./  [from  laHto,  Latin.] 
The  ftate  of  lyrag  concealed. 

(i.)  •  LATITUDE.  »./  [latitude^  French; 
latittuh,  Latin.]  x.  Breadth  ;  width  j  in  bodies 
of  uneoual  dimenfions  the  (horter  axis,  in  equal 
bodies  the  Ihie  drawn  from  right  to  left.— Whether 
the  estad  ouadrat,  or  the  long  fquere,  be  the  bet- 
ter, I  find  not  well  determined ;  thottgh  1  'teuft 
prefer  the  latter,  prwided  the  length  do  hot  ex- 
ceed the  iathnde  above  one  third  part.  /To/loii. 
a.  Room;  Ijtace;  extent^— There  is  a  diference 
of  degrees  in  men's  miderftandings,  to'fd  great  a 
latitwh%  that  one  nay  aflbniy  that  there  ia  a 


greater  diflerence  between  fome  men  and  others^ 
than  between  fome  men  and  beafts.  Locke,  3.  The 
extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  reckont  d  from  th^ 
equator  to  either  pole:  oppofed  to  longiiiuk.-^ 
We  found  ourfeives  iti  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees 
two  minutes  fouth.  Svnft^  4*  A  particular  de- 
gree, reckoned  from  the  equator.— r Another  efFe^ 
the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that  the  fun  here 
rifes  later  and  fets  fooner  than  it  does  to  other 
places  of  the  fame  latitude.  Addifon.  5.  Unre- 
ftrained  acceptation ;  licentious  or  lax  interpreu- 
tion^— In  fuch  tatitodes  of  fenfe,  many  that  love 
me  and  the  church  well,  may  have  taken  the  co- 
venant. XMg  C6«Hki.— Then,  in  comes  the  be- 
nign latitude  of  the  dodrine  of  good-will,  and 
cuts  afunder  all  thofe  hard  pincing  cords.  South. 
6.  Freedom  from  fettled  rules;  laxity.- In  hu- 
man anions  there  are  no  degrees  and  preci(e  na- 
toral  limits  defcribed,  1>ut  a  latitude  is  indulged. 
Taylor. — I  took  this  kind  of  verfe,  which  allows 
more  latitude  than  any  other.  Dryden.  7.  Ex- 
tent ;  diflufiott.— Albertus,  bifhop  of  RatiA>on,  for 
his  great  learning,  and  latitude  of  knowledge,  fir- 
named  Magnus,  befides  divinity,  hath  written 
many  tra^fbs  in  philofophy.  Brown. — Mathema- 
ticks,  in  its  latitude^  is  uiually  divided  into  pure 
and  mixed.  Wilkim.^l  pretend  not  to  treat  of 
them  in  their  full  latitude;  it  fufiices  to  ibew  how 
the  mind  receives  theni,  fh>m  iSmlation  and  reflec- 
tion. Locke. 

(a.)  Latitude,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance 
of  a  ftar,  N.  or  S.  from  the  ecliptic.  See  Astro- 
nomy* 

(3.)  Latitodi,  in  geography*  (f  t.  dtf.  3>  4«)« 
the  diftance  of  any  place  N^  or  8.  from  the  equa- 
tor.   See  GsoGRaPHY. 

(j.)  *  LATITUDINARIAN.  adj.  llatitudi* 
nairef  French ;  latitudinariujt  low  Latin.]  Not  re- 
ftrained ;  not  confined;  thinking  or  adling  at  large. 
'^Latitudinarian  love  will  be  expenfive,  and  there- 
fore I  trould  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by 
it.  CoUier. 

{%.)  Latitudinaxian.  n.f.  One  who  departs 
from  oithodoxy. 

(3.)  A  Latitudinakiam,  in  the  proper  fehfe 
of  the  word,  is  a  peribn  of  moderation  with  re- 
gan)  to  religious  opinions,  who  believes  there  is. a 
latitude  in  the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  adm|t 
people  of  diflerent  perfuafions. 

LATIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  country 
of  the  Lathis,  at  firft  contained  within  very  nar- 
row bounds,  but  afterwards  increafed  by  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  various  people.     The  appellation,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Virgil,  is  derived  from  htendo^  coneeaU 
htgy  from  Saturn's  lying  hid  there  firom  the  hof." 
tile  pnrftiits  of  his  (on  Jupiter;  and  from  Latium 
comes  the  name  Latin  1,  the  people;  though 
Dionyfiua  HalicamaiTacuft  derives  it  from  king 
Latin  us,  who  reigned  about  the  time  of  the 
Trqfin  war.    But  whatever  be  in  this,  it  is  cer* 
tain,  that  Latium,  when  under  JEneas  and  his 
defcendents,  or  the  Alban  kings,  contained  only 
the  Latins,  exclufive  of  the  JEqiii,  Volibi,  Hef- 
nici,  and  other  people ;  only  that  ^neas  reckon- 
ed the  Rutuli,  after  their  conqueft,  among  the 
Latins.    And  this  conftituted  the  ancient  Latittm 
confined  to  the  Latins :  but  afterwards,  und^ 
the  kings,  aod  after  their  tittie,  it  readied  horn 

the^ 
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th(  Tiber  to  Circeii.  Under  the  cod{uI%  l]ie  coun- 
try of  the  Equi,  Volfd>  Hernici,  &c,  after  long  and 
Woodjr  wars,  was  -added  to  Latium>  under  the  ap- 
pellation adje^itiom  or  foperaddcd  Latmm^  a9  wr 
as  the  river  Liris,  the  eaftero  boundary,  and  to  th^ 
north,  as  far  as  -the  Marfi  and  Sabines.  The  va- 
doufi  people,  which  in  fucceffion  occupied  Lati- 
UOJ,  were  the  Aborigines,  the  Pelafgi,  the  Argade#t 
the  Siculi,  the  Arunci,  the  RutuH ;  and  beyond 
Circeii,  the  Volfci,  the  Ofci,  the  Aufones ;  but  the 
time  and  order  in  which  they  occupied  thex:oun*i 
try  are  difficult  to  determine. 

LATIUS,  a  firname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome. 

LATMUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  viountaia 
of  Ionia*  or  on  the  confines  of  Carta,  famous  for 
the  fable  of  Enoymiov,  of  whom  Diana  was  faid 
to  be  enamoured;  hence  called  Latwm  Uaros^ 
and  Latmtus  Fimatcr,  In  the  mountain  waa  a 
cave  in.  which  Endymion  4wc\u  (SchoUaft  on 
Jpollonius  Rbodius.)  It  is  fuppofed  by  HecataeM 
to  be  the  Pbtheiron  Mom  of  Homer  s  but  by  Strabo 
to  be  Graius  Mons.  . ,     , 

LATOBIUS^  in  mythology,  the  god  of  health, 
among  the  Corinthians, 

LATOBRIGI,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Mgica... 

LATOrS,  a  patronymic  of  Diana. 

LATOMIA  pfoperly  fignifies  a^oxv  quarry  i 
but  the  places  whence  (iones  had  been  dug  havi^og 
been  made'uie  of  fometunes  as  dungeons,  jaiJs,  or 
places  for  criminals,  it  is  often  applied  as  t  name 
for  a  prifon.  TlDere  was  a  place  of  confinement 
of  this  fort,  at  Rome,  near  the  T)illi^num;  an- 
other at  Syracufe,  in  which  Cicero  (ays  Verres  Ihut 
up  Roman  citixens. 

LATpNA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  goddeii, 
whofe  hiftory  is  very  obfcure.  Hef^od  makes  h^r 
the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeusi,  and  Phoebe  his 
filler.  She  was  ada>ired  for  her  beauty,  and  be* 
loved  by  Jupiter.  Juno,. always  jealous  of  her 
huiband's  amours,  made  I^tona  the  objed  of  her 
vengeance,  and  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to  perfe- 
.cute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place  to  place 
}n  the  iimepf  her  pregnancy^  contviually  alarm- 
ed for  fear  of  Python.    She  was  driven  froni  hea* 


)  L    Af.  T- 

hj  Juno,  became  a  j;»owerfui  deilf»  and  (aw  her 
children  receive  divme  honours.  Her  worihip  was 
eenerally  eftabliflied  where  her  ehildico  received 
adoration ;  particularly  at  Argos,Delo8^  Sec  where 
jbe  had  temples*  She  had  an  oracle  in  %irpt,  ce- 
lebrated for  the  tn^e  and  decifive  answers  wbich  it 
gave.  Latona,  Venus,  and  Diana,  were  the  three 
goddefles  moft  in  veneration  uoofi$  tt^eftoman 
womef?. 

LATOPOLiS,  an  ancient  town  of  E^pt,  fo 
called  from,  the  fifh  Latus,  which  Str^  tells  us 
the  inhabitants  worfliipped  as  well  as  jMinerva.  It 
is  now  called  Esnb,  or  Ash  a.    See  thefe  articles. 
.  LATORCZAt  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  rifea 
near  Pafilo,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,    and 
nwB  into  the  Theyfs  near  Tokay* 
.  X.ATOUS,  a  name  of  Apollo,  &»n  J!«4tona* 
,  *  LAT.RANT.  ad/,  [torflaj,  Latin  J  Barking- 
Thy  care  be  firft  the  various  gifts  to  tmce» 

The  ipinds  and  geniua  of  the.  Utrft^  ra^e, 

Tkk<IL 
.  a.}*LATBJA,  «./.'[A*rfii«;>^/^,:^fench.] 
The  nighed  kind  of  worQiip :  diftingniibed  by  th« 
jupifts  from  duUa^  or  inferior  worihip* — Thepracx 
ticeof  the  Roman  catholick  chvrch  makes  genuflec- 
tions, proftrations,  fupplicationa,  and  other  ads  of 
iatria  to  the  crpij.  StiUing/Uet  on  BjormpJ  liaintr^. 

(a.)  Latria,  in  theology,  is  that  rcUgioua  wor- 
ihip due 'only  to  God. .  See  AnoaATipv.  The 
Roma^niils  fay^  ^  They  honour  God  with  the  wor- 
ihip of  latriat  and  the  faints  with  the  .worfhip  of 
dt^ia  :  but  the  terms,  however  diilind,  are  ufuaU 
)y  confounded.  The  worihip  of  ^ztria,befides  its 
internal  charadters,  has  its  external  marks  to  diilin- 
guiih  it ;  the  principal  whereof  is  facrifice,  which 
cannot  be  offered  to  any  other  but  God  himfclf, 
as  being  a  folemn  acknowledgment  or  recognition 
of  the  fpvereignty  of  God,  and  our  dependence  on 
him.  Mr  Daille  feems  to  own,  that  fome  of  the 
fathers  of  the  4fth  century  allowed  the  diftin6Hon 
J>etwoen  latria  and  duiia*    See  Dulia. 

LATRINiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  public  bouies 
of  offioe,  or  neceifaries.  •  We  dp. not  find,  in  the 
writings  or  buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that 


ven  ;  and  Terra»  influenced  by  Juno,  refufed  to  ,  they  had  any  privies  in  their  dwellings.    The  la- 


glve  her  a  place  where  ihe  might  reil  and  bring 
I'orth.  Neptune^  moved  with  compai£on,  ftruck 
with  his  trident,  and  made  immoveable,  th^  iQand 
of  Delos,  which  before  wandered  in  the  JSSgean 
iea,  appearing  fometimef  above,  and  fonetimed 
Wlow  the  furfiice  of  the  fea.  Latona,  changed 
into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to  Delos ;  where  ihe 
fefumed  her  original  ihape,  and  gave;  bi^th^o 
ApoUo  ,and  Diana,  leaning  againit  a  palfn  jt^ee  or 
an  oHve.  Ilei;  repofe  was  of  ihort  duration ;.  Juop 
idifcovered  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her  to  Hy  fix»pa 
Delos.  She  wandered  over  tlie  greateil  p^,/;^ 
Ihe  world ;  and  i;)  Caria,  where  her  fatigue  fisf^- 
bell^d  her  to  Dtop,  ihe  was  infulted  ^d  n(}iqu)ed 
by  the  peafan^^  of  whom  ilie  aiked  fpr.^watfT 
jwhife  they  w^re  weedii^g  a  maxdi.  Tl^kf  efuial 
Viq4  i^fqlence  Drovoked  her^  and  ih^  iotxeated  J^i^- 
^'yxr  to^puiii$  their  barbarity*  who  changed  them 
all  Jnto.  frogs.  S^.w^  alfo  infulted >fa9;,$>TiD^« 
who  boafteaherfelf  greater  than  the  mott^er  qf 
jApoIk)  and  Dianatand  ridiculed  the  pr^fents  w.t^pb 
•ithe  pt'ety  of  her  neighbours  had  oSpr^  to.Li^9^4« 
(Se^  KiobbO  At  il^ft)  Latona,  though  perfecuted 


trinae  were  public  places  where  the  fiavea  waihed 
and  emptied  their  mafter'a  clofe  ftools*  We  are 
pretty  well  afiured  that  the  Romana  had  public 
places  of  convenience,  which  were  covered  over, 
and  had  a  fponge  haaginff  up  in  them  for  ckanli- 
oeis.  Rich  men  bad  clo&>ftoois,  whick  were  ta- 
ken away  occaiiooally  to  the  common  fewcrs. 

LATRONICA,  a  town  of  K^les,  in  the  pro- 
•yince  of  Baiilicata,  22  miles  S  W.  of  TvrA. 

LATRUKCULI,  a  game  amongii  the  Romana, 
of  miych  the  iame  nature  with  our  chsss.  The 
tntrunculi  were  properly  the  chedt-men,  called  aHb 
iaironet  and  cidcuH.  They  were  made  of  gUf^ 
.and  di^jhguiihed  by  black  and  white  colours, 
•Sometimes  they  were  UMule  oi  wax  or  other  coo- 
;veni^t.  uiSftances*  Some  give  the  invention  of 
th(#  jgamc  .to  Palamaedes  y^en  at  the  fiege  of 
Troyi;  ;SeneGa  attributes  it  to  Qhilon,  one  of  the 
^evfin  Gtrecian  iages ;  others  .honour rJ^rrhua  with 
the  i«yenti<^$  and  others  again,  contend  that  it  is 
.f4  Fieriian  origin.  Frequentralluiiona  to  this  game 
.^re  met  wit!)  in  the  Roman  clai^GS,  and  a  little 
[poem  jK'ay  i^iote  ^ponit  ^tfi^i^e^  to  |^(^  which 

fome 
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(cnhe  fajr'Wtt  fUe  ^Mk  tf CMA,  <MhM  6f  t^i;tiii^  wiicie  fterM  of ^Tanchihg,  therc^e,  Wai  fdtiiid  to 
in  the  end  of  fohie 'editions  d^  nrhoft  wiA^k*  H  if  lie  in  tlie  pfepratibn  of  this  fuet ;  and  this  at 
to  be  fooiHy  and  to  which  we  fefcr  for  a  firtlw  it^-  l^gth  he  clifcovered  to  confift  only  in  the  firft  fry- 
coant  of  the  game.    This  garti^  ex^reftt'  fyirtW '  inijr  «nd  Wnitig  i^.  •  This  flraple  operation  not 
the  chance  and  or^der  of  war,  thit  it  it,  With  great    only  giires  it  the  cofour ,  but  puts  it  into  a  condi- 
appearance  of  probability »  attributed  td  Iboie  mi-    tion  to  giw  theh-on  ft  dl^litionto  be  tinned/ 
litary  officer  as  the  inventor.    One  Cfiaens  J^Hus    which  it  does  fuiprifingly.    The  melted  tin  muft' 
was  fo  excccdhi^ly  fond  of  cheR,  that  after  he  W*s    alfo'  have  9  cMab  dc^x^  ef  Heat :  for  if  it  is  not ' 
fentenced  16  denth  br  Caligula,  he  was  found  pla^* '  b6t  eftonghy  It  will  not  fticlc  tp  the  iron  ;  and  if  it 
ing,  buf  interruptcci  in  his  game  by  a  call  toexe-.'  i$  t6Q  h<M«  it  Will  cover  it  trijth  too  thin  a  coat;- 
cation  5  he  obeyed  the  fnriimons,  but  firft  deflred|  and  th*  plates  tKR  have  feveral  colours,  as  red,* 
the  centurion  who  brought ^he  fktal  ord^,tobear    bhie,  4inl  purple,  and  upon  the  whole  will  have- 
wAncfs  that  he  had  xwie  man  upon  b6ard  more'  a  caft  of  yellow.    To  prevent  this,  by  knowing ' 
than  his  amagonitt,  that  he  might  not  faMely  brag'  when  the  tire  ha^  a  prefer  degree  of  heaf,  they 
of  viAoiy  when  he  ibould  be  no  more.  '  might  tfry  with  fmall  pieces  of  iron  5  but  in  gene- 

LATsHi'a  town  of  Germany,  iti  the  Tyrol.     '  ral,  iifc  teaches  them  to  knofir  the  degree,  and 
LATWHAH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carinthi&i    they  piit  in  the  'mm  when  the  tin  is  at  a  different 


14  miles  SW.  of  Clagenfdtt. 

(t.J*LATTEN.  «./  {Jetonf  French;  latoent 
Dutch ;  laf^^f  Wellh.]  Bfafs ;  k  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  calamhisiris  (tone. — To  mike  lamp-black. 


ftatidard  of  he^t,  accordmg  a?  they  would  give  it 
a  thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Somcthnes  alfo  they 
gfv^  the  plates  a  double  layer,  as  they  would  have' 
them  very  thickly  covered.    This.they  do  by  dtp- 


take  a  tof6h  or  link,  and  hold  it  under  the  bottom'  ptng  them  into  the  tin*  when  very  hot  the  firft 


of  a  iatten  bsfofi,  and,  as  it  groweth  black  within, 
fhike  it  with  4  fraAer  into  Tome  (hell.  Peaeham. 
(1.)  Lattkm  is  alfo.ufed  for  iron- plates  tinned 
over,  of  which  t^a-cannifters  are  made.  Plates  of 
iron  being  prepared  of  a  proper  thinnefs,  are 
fmoothed  by  rufting  them  in  iti  acid  liquor,  as 
common  ^aler  made  eager  with  rye.*  With  this 
liquor  they  fill  tfertain  troughs,  and  then  put  in 
the  plates,  which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a-day,* 
that  they  may  be  equally  rufted  over.  After 
this  they  are  taken  out,  and  well  ftroured  with 
fand  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  ruHihg  again,  are  im- 
mediately plunged  into  pure  water,  in  which  they 
are  to  be  left  till  the  inftant  they  afre  to  be  tinned 
or  blanched ;  the/matiner  of  doing  which  is  this : 
They  flux  the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  which 
has  the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  ft>ur 
faces,  of  which  two  oppolite  ooes  are  lefs  than 
the  two  (Ahers.    The  crucible  is  headed  only  from 


time,  and  wheo  lefs  hot. the  fecondt  The  tin 
which  is  to  give  the  fecond  coat  muft  be  frefl|' 
covered  with  fuet;  and  that  with  the  commott- 
ftret,  not  the  prepared. 

(3.)  Latten  Brass  {§  i.)  fignifies  plates  of 
milled  brafs,  pf  different  thicknefs,  according  to 
the  ufes  they  are  intended  for. 

(i.)  ♦  LATTER.  a^\  [This  is  the  comparative 
of /a/^,. though  univerially  written  with  //,  contra^ 
17  to  analogy,  and  to  our  own  praAice  in  the 
fu^lative  laujl.  When  the  thing  of  which  the 
com^arifon  is  made  is  mentioned,  we  ufe  later; 
as*,  tlni  fruit  is  later  than  tberefl;  but  latter  when 
no  comparifon  is  expreflbd^  but  the  reference  is 
merely  to  time;  as,  ihofe  arels^trjhuts. 
rotet  u/ujt 


Quein  penes  arbitrium  efiyctw^  et  norma  loquenJi.J 

X.  Happening  after  fomething  elfe.    a.  Modern ; 

lately  done  or  paft. — Hath  not  navigation  difco* 

below,  its  upper  part  being  luted  with  the  furnace    verea,-m  thefe  fatter  ages,  whole  nations  at  the 

A\\  round.    It  is  always  deeper  thati  the  plates    bay  of  Soldania  ?  totke.  3.  Mentioned  laft  of  two. 


which  are  to  be  tinned  are  long ;  thcfy  always  put 
them  in  downright,  and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim 
over  them  ;  for  this  purpofe  artificers  of  di^ent 
trades  prepare  plates  of  different  (hapes,  though 
Mr  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  exceptionable.  But 
the  Germans  ufe  no  fort  of  preparation  of  the 
iron  to  make  it  receive  the  thi,  more  than  the  keep- 


— ^The  difference  between  reafon  and  revelation, 
and  in  what  fenfe  the  latter  is  fuperior.  Watts. 

♦  LATTERLY.  aJv.  [from  latter.l  Of  late; 
in  the  laft  part  of  life :  a  low  word  lately  hatched. 
-^Latterly  Milton  was  ihort  and  thick.  Ricbard/on, 

•  LATTICE;  «.  /.  [lattUf  French ;  by  Junius 
written  lettieey  and  derived  from  lett  iem^  a  bind- 


ing it  always  fleeped  in  water  till  the  time ;  only    ring  iron,  or  iron  ftop ;  by  Skinner  imagined  to  be 
when  the  Im  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  cover    ^  -^  ^'' —   '  "    ^ -*-»-    -  ^-'•-    —  *-- »—  — * 
it  with  a  layer  of  a  fort  6f  fuet,  which  is  ufually 
two  inches  thick,  and  the  plate  muft  pafsthroueh 
this  before  it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.    The 
firft  ufe  of  this  covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from 


derived  from  latte^  Dutch,  a  lath,  or  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  nettice  or  network  :  1  have  fometimes 
derived  it  from  let  and  ejei  leteyestthsit  Which  lett 
the  eye.  It  may  be  deduced  from  latereulus,]  A 
reticulated  window ;  a  window  made  with  (ticks 


burning ;  for  if  any  part  fhould  take  fire,  the  fuet    or  irons  crofling  each  other  at  fmall  diftances.-^ 

would  foon  moiften  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primi-    *' ^  -—■'-• '  »-.^-'--  -c —  *i n .  *».- 

tive  ftate  again.  The  blanchers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a 
compounded  matter.  It  is  indeed  bf  a  black  co- 
lour ;  but  Mr  Reaumur  fuppofed  that  to  be  only 
an  artifice  to  make  it  a  feCret,  and  that  it  is  only 
coloured  with  foot,  or  the  fmoke  of  a  chimney : 
but  he  found  it  true  fo  far,  that  the  common  un- 
prepared fuet  was  not  fufficient ;  for  t^er  feveral 
attempts,  there  was  always  fomething  wanting  to 
tender  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  certain.    Ttkc 


My  good  window  of  lattieef  fare  thee  well ;  thy 
caiement  I  need  not  open,  I  look  through  thee. 
SbakeJpeare.^Th^  mother  of  Sifera  looked  out  at 
a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattefs*  Jtt^* 
▼.  a8.— 

Up  into  the  watch-tower  get. 
And  fee  all  things  defpoilM  of  fallacies : 
Thou  fhalt  ndt  peep  through  lattices  of  eye?. 
Nor  hear  through  labyrinths  of  earsi  nor  leara 
By  circuit  or  colledions  to  diibem.        Donnu 

The 


LAV 


The  trembliog  leaves  tbro'  wfaidiJbe  pixf4f 

JDappltng  the  wall^.with  light  and  iliade» 

Like  katifc  windows,  give  the  fpy 

Room  but  to  peep  with  half  ao  eye.  CUavilandm 

*  To  Lattice.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  de- 
duflate^^  or  crofs  \  to  mark  with  crofii  parts  like  a 
lattice. 

LATTIMOy  in  the  glafs  trade*  a  name  for  a 
fine  milk-white  glafs.  There  are  feveral  ways  of 
making  it,  but  the  beft  of  all  is  this:  take  400 
weight  ;0f  cryftal  frit,  and  60  pounds  of  calcined 
tin*  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  prepared  man* 
panefe:  mix  thefe  well  with  the  frit,  and  fet  them 
in  a  pot  in  a  furnace  to  melt  and  refine.  At  the 
^  of  x8  hours  this  will  be  purified }  then  caft  it 
into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  make  a  proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too  ckar^ 
add  15. pounds  more  of  calcined  tin;  mix  it  well 
with  the  metal»and  let  it  ftand  one  day  to  purify ;. 
it;  will  then  be  of  a  whitenefs  furpaffing  even  that 
of  fnow,  and  fit  to  woA  into  veflels. 

LATTIN.  See  Lattsm,  §  1—3. 
.  (x.)  LATUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fifh  of  the  Cor 
tacinus  or  Umbra  kind*  caught  in  the  Nilq,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  refemlblea  the 
coracinus,  but  is  larger,^wants  the  beard,  and  its 
body  is  rounder.  It  is'efteemed  very  delicate* 
JLmdeiit  it  Fife.  p.  130* 

(«.)  Latus,  in  anatomyi  a  name  given  by  (bme 
to  the  Levator  Atdf  and  by  others  to  the  laMnuu 

(3.)  Latvs  »aiMARiUM»  in  conic  fediops*  a 
fight  line  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  fedion 
of  a  cone,  within  the  lame,  and  parallel  to  the  bafe. 

(4.)  Latus  rectum,  the  lame  with  Parami- 
TBR.    See  Conic  Sections,  Index. 

iS')  Latus  transvbrsum  of  the  hyperbola* 
is  a  right  line  intercepted  between  the  vertices  of 
the  t  vo  oppofite  fedioos ;  or  that  part  of  their 
common  axis  which  lies  between  tiie  vertices  of 
the  two  oppofite  cones* 

LATZKjS,  a  towa4>f  Upper  Saxooy,  in  Pome- 
rania,  4  miles  SSW«  of  Beigard. 

LATZKI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  Palatinate 
of  Lembctg;  8  miles  WSW,  of  Lemberg. 

(i.)  LAVAb  «./  a  ftream  of  melted  minerals 
which  runs  out  of  the  mouths*  or  burfts  out 
thitMigh  the  fides  of  burping  mountains  during  the 
time  oi  an  eruption.  See  JStma*  Btna*  Hbcla* 
Vesuvius*  Volcano,  &c. 

(^.)  Lava*  apfbarancb  of*  at  its  first 
DisCHARQi.  The  lava  at  its  firft  difcharge^is  in 
R  ftate  of  prodigious  ignition,  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  thing  we  can  have  an  idea  of*  from  the  fmall 
artificial  furnaces  made  bv  us.  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton informs  us*  that  the  lava  of  Vefuvius,  at 
the  place  whence  it  ilTued  (in  the  year  1767), 
'*  had  the.  appearance  of  a  river  of  red-hot  and  li- 
quid metal*  luch  as  we  fee  in  the  glafs-houfes,  on 
which  were  large  floating  cinders  balf  lighted,  and 
foiling  over  one  another  with  great  precipitation 
dovro  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  forming  on  the 
whole  a  moft  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafcadc.'' 
Now,  if  we  confider  the  materials  of  which  the  lava 
confifts*  which  undoubtedly  are  the  common  mat- 
ters to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  earth,  namely, 
ftones*  metallic  ores,  clay*  land,  &c.  we  (hall  find 
Uut  our  botteft  furnaces  would  by  no  means  be 


(       ^       >; 
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able  to  bring  tfafMs  into  any  denee  o£  fcifioo;  fincse 
the  materiaU  for.glals  cannot  b^  melted  without 
a  great  quantity  of  very  f ufible  (alts*  fucb  as  alka- 
lies*  nitre*  kc,  mixed  along  with  them,  'the  heat 
of  a  volcano  muft  therefore  be  immenie  i  and  be- 
fides  its  heat,  it  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  very 
uncommon  circumftance;  for  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton informs  us,  that  ^  the  red-hot  ftones  thrown 
up  by  Vefuvius  on  the  31ft  of  March  1766*  were 
perfedly  tranfparent  ;^  ^  and  the  like  remark  he 
fliukes  OB  tbe  vaft  ftream  of  lava  which  iflued 
from  this  volcano  in  1779.  (See  Vesuvius.}  This 
we  cannot  look  upon  to  be  the  mere  cffed  ot  heat : 
for  Aere  heat  with  us  wOl  not  make  a  folid  body 
tranfpflb'ent ;  and  theie  ftones,  we  are  ftire*  were 
not  in  a  ftate  of  iufion*  or  thct  refiftance  of  the  air 
would  have  broke  them  all  to  piece8*eveo  fwpofiog 
them,  which  is  very  improbable*  to  have  oeen  in 
that  ftate.  detached  from  the  reft  of  the  lavsL  For 
the  tranfparency,  tWrefore*  we  muft.  have  recourie 
to  eledricity ;  which  in  fome  of  our  experiments 
iiiath  the  property  of  rendering  opaque  bodies 
tranfparent.  See  Blsctricitt,  hUex.  Indeed 
it  is  icarce  pofiible  but  the  lava*  and  every  other 
matter  thrown  out  of  a  volcano*  muft  be  in  the 
higheit  degree  eledrical,  fiedng  the  fire  itielf  oooft 
probably  takes  its  rife  from  electricity.  See  £lec* 
tricity,  and  Volcano. 
(|.)Lava*oeiibra^  afpearancss  akd  pbe- 

MOMSNA  OF,  AFTER  BREAKING  OUT.      The  lava* 

after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not  conftantly 
continue  running  from  the  fione  vent*  but  often 
has  intermifiions*  after  winch  it  will  burft  out 
fometimes  at  the  iame  place*  and  fometimes  at 
another.  No  real  flame  ever  appears  to  come  from 
the  kva.  In  the  day-time  its  progieis  is  marked 
by  a  thick  white  fineke*  from  which  the  light  of 
the  red-hot  matter  being  refledted  in  the  night- 
time* makes  it  appear  like  flame*  But  if*  during 
its  progrefs  it  meets  with  trees  or  other  cambuf- 
tible  fubftancps*  which  it  frequently  does*  a  bright 
flame  immediately  iflues  from  its  furface,  as  hath 
alfo  been  remarked  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.r— 
This  liquid  fubftance*  after  having  run  pure  for 
about  100  yards  (more  or  lefs,  no  doubt*  accord- 
ing  to  different  circumftances),  begins  to  colled 
cinders*  ftones*  and  fcum  is  formed  on  the  furface. 
Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  lava  which  be 
obferved,'  with  its  fcum*  had  the  appearance  dF 
the  river  Thames*  as  he  had  feen  it  after  a  hard 
troft  and  a  great  hX\  of  fnow,  when  beginning  to 
thaw*  carrying  down  vaft  mafles  of  fnow  and  ice. 
In  fome  places  it  totally  difappeared*  and  ran  in 
a  fubterraneous  paflape  formed  by  the  fcum  (or  fe- 
veYal  paces ;  after  which  it  came  out  pure,  having 
left  the  fcum  behind*  though  a  new  one  was  quickly 
formed.  The  lava,,  at  the  fartheft  extremity  from 
its  fource*  did  not  appear  liquid,  but  like  a  heap 
of  red-hot  coals,  forming  a  wall  in*  fome  places 
zo  or  la  feet  high*  which*  rolling  from  the  top,  foon 
formal  another  wall,  and  fo  on.  This  was  the 
appearance  alfo  put  on  by  the  lava  which  iflaed 
in  the  great  eruption  in  1783  in  Iceland;  with 
this  difference*  that  the  wall  was  at  one  time  a  10 
feet  high,  and  the  general  thicknefs  of  it  was  more 
than  xoo :  (fee  Hecla.)  While  a  lava  is  in  this 
ftate.  Sir  William  is  of  qpinion*  that  it  is  very 
pradicable  to  divert  it  into  another  channel,  in  a 
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tndiinerfmnewhat  fidiilartowhAtisprs^^fed  with 
rivers.  This  he  was  afttrwards  told  had  been 
done  with  foccefs  during  the  great  eruption  of  Bt- 
na  in  166^ :  that  the  lava  was  direAing  its  courfe 
towards  tAie  walls  of  Catania,  and  advancing  very 
flowly,  wb^n  they  prepared  a  chaanel  for  it  round 
the  walls  of  the  town>  and  turned  it  into  the  fea. 
A  fuccefiion  of  men,  covered  with  iheep-ikin* 
wetted^  were  employed  to  cut  tbroagh  the  tough 
flanks  of  lava,  till  they  made  a  pafiage  for  that  in 
the  centre,  which  #as  in  perfed  fiifion,  to  'dif« 
gorge  itfelf  into  the  channel  prepared  for  it.  But 
this,  it  is  etident, .  can  only  take  place  In  froaH 
ftreams  of  this  burning  mattery  with  that  above 
mentioned  it  would  have  been  Impoilible.  It  hath 
been  alfo  obferved  of  the  lavas  of  Etna,  that  they 
do  not  conftantly  fall  down  to  the  loweft  places* 
but  will  fometimetf  afcend  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  valleys  rife  into  hills.  On  this  Sn*  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  has  the  following  hote :  ''  Having 
heard  thelame  remark  with  regard  to  the  lavas  of 
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Vefuvius,  I  determined,  during  an  emptidn  of  tbat 
Volcano,  to  watch  the  progrefs  of  a  current  of 
lava,  and  I  was  foonienabled  to  comprehend  this 
i^^eming  phenomenon,  thongh  it  ip,  I  fear,  very 
difficult  to  explain.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  lavas^ 
while  in  their  moft.  fhiid  ftate,  follow  always  the 
laws  of  other  fluids  y'bvit  when  at  a  great  diftarice 
from  then-  fouree,  and  confeqnently  encvmbercd 
With  (coriK  and  cinders,  the  air  like  wife  hating 
rendered  their  outward  Coat  tough,thqr  will  fomew 
times  (as  I  h^^ve  feen)  be  forced*  up  a  imall  iifcent, 
the  firefh  matter  pufbing  forward  tbat  which  went 
before  it,  and  the  ekterior  parts -of  the  lava  a^ing 
always  as  conductors  (or  pipes„if  Imay  be  allows 
ed  the  expteffion)  for  the  interior  pans  that  have 
reUined  their  fluidity  from  not  being  expofed  to 
the  air.** 

(4.)  Lavas,  observations  on,  bt  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  From  »^6y  to  1779,  this 
gentleman  made  many  curious  obfervations  on  the 
lavas  of  Vefuvitis.  He  found  that  they  conftantly 
formed  channels  in  the  mountain  as  regular  as  if 
they  had  been  made  by  art ;  and  that,  wbilft  in  a> 
ftate  of  peHtiet  faOan»they  continued  their  courfe 
in  thofe  channefe,  which  were  fbm^imeft  full  to 
the  brirft,  and  at  others  more^or  lefs  fo  according 
to  the  quantity  of  matter.  •  thro wm  out.  Thefe 
diannels,  after  fmalt  «vuptibnft,  lirere  generally 
from  a  tb  5  or<  htt  ^ide,  linii  ^  or  8  in  depth* 
They  wen;  ofben  hid  from'|he:fight  by  a  quantity 
of  fcoriae  that  had  fonhed  a  craft  over  them,  and 
the  lava  having  been  conveyed  in  atcovered  fi^f 
for  fome  yards,  came  out  again  frefh  into  an  op^n 
cbanneL  OUr  author  informs  us^  tbat  he  had 
walked  in  foffte  of  thefe  fubterfaneons  galleries^ 
which  were  exceedingly  carious,  the  hdes,  top» 
and  t>ottom4  being  exceedingly  fmodth  and  even  i 
others  were  incrufted  with  what  he  calls  Very  ex- 
traordinary !toriae,l>eautifcilly  ramified  white  fahs^ 
in  the  form  of  dropping  ftaladites,  Ac.  On  view- 
ing  a  ftreartt  of  lava  while  In  its  floid  ftate  in  Msty 
17799  be  pereseived  the  operaition  ai  it  in  the  chan-* 
nels  &l>ove  defcribed  in  great  perfedion.  After 
quitting  them,  it  fpread  itfelf  in  the  valley,  and 
ran  gently  like  a  river  that  had  been  frozen,  and 
had  maifes  of  ice  floating  opoa  itt  The  wind  hap« 
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peong  then  to  fhift,  our  traveler  wis  fb  iMoffl- 
raoded  by  the  iinoke,  that  the  guide  propoied  to 
crofs  it*  which  was  inftantly  put  in  execution  with" 
out  any  other  inconvenience  than  the  violent  beat 
with  which  the  legs  and  feet  were  affeded.  .  The 
cnift  Was  fo  toughs  that  theif  feet  s&ade  so  im- 
preflion  tipon  it^  and  the  motion  fo  flow  that  they 
were  in  00  dagger  of  fallint^i  This  ctrcumftance^ 
according  to  Sir  William,  points  out  a  itiethod  ot 
efcape,  fhould'  any  perfon  happen  td  he  inclofed 
betwixt  two  lavas^  but  ought  never  to  be  tried 
auept  in  cafes  of  real  neceffity ;  and  indeed,  if  the 
current  of  melted  matter  was  very  liroad,  muft 
undoobtedly  be  attended,  with  extreme  danger^ 
both  -from  the  heat  of  the  .upper  cruft  and-  the 
chance  of  its  breaking  and  falling  down  with  the 
paflenger  into  the  buaning  liquid  beloww-  Tbat 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton  orafied  was  alxMit-j^ 
or  60  feet  broad.  Havii^  pafTed  this  burning 
Itream,  our  tnvellers  walked  up  along  the  fide  of 
it  to  its  very  fouree^   Here  tfiey  faw  it  boiling*  and 


bubbling  viotentljr  up  out  of  the  ground,-  with  a 
liifiuig  and  c^acklmg.noife  like  that  which  attenda 
the  playing  off  an  artificial  fire-work.  An  hillock 
q£  about  15  feet  high  was  formed  b^  tbeconti^ 
mial  fplafbing  up  and  cdoling  of  the  titrified  mat** 
ter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hoHow*  red*hoC 
within,  fike  an  heated  oven  i  the  lata  Which  rai$ 
from  it  lieing  received  into  a  regular  channel 
raifisd  upon  a  fort  of  wall- of*  fcoria;  and  cindefs* 
almoft  perpendicularly,'^  about  the  height  of  3 
or  10 feet,. and  much  refemblmg  an  ancient  aque-^ 
dudt.  On  quitting  thi^  fountain  of  lava,  they  vent 
quite.  «p  to  the  crater,  wherey  as  ufual,  they  found 
a  little  mountain  throwing  irp  ftones  and  red-hot 
fcori^  wttli  loud  eXplofions^  but  the  fmoke  and. 
ifaiell  of  fulphnr  was  fo  intolerable,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  plaoe  with  precipitation.  -B^. 
the  great  eruption. In  Auguft  1779,  the  euripua 
channels  above  ra^fttioned  were  entirely  <lefiroy- 
ed,  the  cone  of  the  J&ountain  was  coveted  \vith  a 
llratnm  of  lava  ftill  df  deep  CMcks,  whence  con* 
^inually  ifTued  a  fulphutenus  faiioke  that  tinged  the 
fcorise  and  cinders  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  fpme« 
times, white  tint.  The  lava  of  this  eruption  ap^ 
peared  to  be  more  perie^ly  vitrified  than  that  o^ 
any  former  One  he  had  obferved.  The  ports  of 
the  freib  lava  were  generaUy^fnU  of  a  perfe^  vitrifi. 
cation,  an4  the  fcorix  themfelve$,  viewed  through 
a  magnfifyrhg  glais^j appeared  like  a  confufie^l  heap 
of  filaihents  of  a  fosl  vitrification.  When  a  piece 
of  thefolid'lava  had  been  tracked  in  its  fall,  with* 
obt  fepatating  entin&ly,  fibres  of  perfed  giafs  were 
always  obferved  reaching  from  fide  to  fide,  wUb-^ 
in  the  cracks.  The  natural  fpun  glafs  which  felt 
in  forise  places  along  with  the  afhes  of  this  eiup^ 
ttoi),  and  which  has  likewife  been  obferved  in 
other  places^  he  is  of  opinion,  muft  have  proceeded 
from  an  operation  of  the  kind  juft  mentioned }  the 
hiva  cracking  and  feparating  in  the  air  at  the  time 
Of  its  emiifion  from  the  crater,  and  by  tha^  means 
fpinning  out  th€  pure  vitrified  matter  from  ita 
pores.or  celU}  the  wind  at  the  fame  time  carry- 
ing  off  the  filaments  t)f  ^glafs  as  fafi:  as  they  were 
produced.  Our  author  obferved  a  kind  of  pumice 
ftooe  fticking  to  fome  very  large  fragments  or  the 
nnr  lava.  On  clofe  infpedion,  however,  lie  found 
Pppp     .  that 
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fhst  Hiit  Cilbftatioe  liad  been  forced  out  of  the  mi* 
nvte'  pores  «f  the  Cblid.  lava  itieif ;  And  »r«s  a  coU 
le^cm  ci  ifine  vitreous;  fibres  of  fildmeats  con*- 
founded  together  at  the  time  of  their  beio|r.prefl« 
ed  out  bj  the  coatra^tton  of  the  large  frigfnenfea' 
of  lava  in  codkigyand  which  had  been  bent  do^o* 
nf&rdb  by  their  oife^n  madght.  .  ^  Thii  cui;ieus  fub- 
ftance  (uya  he)  hds  Ihe4ightaef8  of  a  pnnrice,  avd- 
refemrbleB  it  in  ev9er|iie(ped»  txcept  thai  it  it  of  a 
dhrk  coioap.''    Whco  the  poqes  of  this  Idvawore 
lirgei  and  filled  <wit!b  pore.nJtirtfied  mattery  the 
latter  was  fometimes  firand  blovrn  iitto  hufajsies  > 
oh  the  riiri>be;>  probably,  by.  the  air  whkh  hadi 
l^en  foked  out  at  the.tiAiflUheJava  contra^ledit*^' 
Mf  In')etfoliiig ;  andirom'tKto/ethiA  babbict  h  ap- 
peAfed,  that  thi«  kind'bf -volcanic  glafis  has  moch  ' 
the  feme  tn(iirpareDoy.vnih..diir  common  gliiis. 
bottle*9t'and  Kke  them  m  of.a^irty  ytl\o»x>b\uaf; 
hut  «rbet)  targe  pieces  of'  it.  vtere  broken  off  ndth  j 
a  hamtner;  they  qppiaajisd  perfediy  Uack  asd: 
dmque;    In  the  lava  of  thii  empCiion  itsraa  ob^ 
fett^'fthzt  many  ddtaohed  pieces  Were.ia  the 
fhlipe'df  a  baHet^cenoor  plom«AoiMv  ftBilLatesitih 
cHify  and  thick  in  the  ntiOdle^    Somt  jaf  thcfeidid ; 
n<^'w'ei|:h  abt>ve  a«  ohae»;  hat  others  cotiid  not 
b^ldfl^than  60  pi>iMid8J>:Oiif. author  tdMc^.tlieini 
to  &e-drop«  from  theli<|«iidfowitaiii  of  fire,  irhioh. 
tff^ht'  naturally  act]«irefud»tt  form  iniiieiriM« 
Th^re  vrere  alfo  many  other 'CioiousvitrifiaationB^ 
different  from  any  he'had«f«en<be€ore«  maced  withi 
this  hilge  fhower  of  feotiseahd  mafies  of  Uva« 

(5.)  LAVAft>  fttnatto^ff)  ^.M.  Houbl,  ami»» 
I>a  Vau  Thoil:  In  treaimgibf  Mount  BtAa«  M«* 
HoQel  make«  mentioir  ol  /-a.  piece  of  laJiarfwhichy- 
j^^  having  been  oaeeiejeded  fay  tfae-VDioaDo^jaras 
Avallowed  up,  and  thrown  out  a  fccond  time.  The 
lliteiife  heat  to  which  it  was.  then  lbb|^ed,  had 
i^dh  an^  eflfea  upon  tt»  thattJk  appeared  ah  full  of 
ohftilltto  a  confiKierable  -deptti^atld  which  ran  at 
right  angles  to  one  aiiotlKv»'.fiie.had  alfo  an  op- 
|k>ituYiityof  «bfeivmg:  to  great  advantageibnie  of 
the  hotlow  chanhete ionOM' by  thb  lavas*  of  £tna» 
RflMlar  to  thofe  4efitilbed  by  Sir  WilUath  Hiimil.' 
ton,  but  on  a  mvcb  iavgeribale.  Uece  the  great' 
cFUptfon  in  winter  of  1 75s  had  overtuhiedy  ioa 
vertical  direAion«  an  huge  t«be  of  thib  itihd  for 
the  leAgl^  of  half  a  mile.  The  tube  itfelf  .appear-^ 
cd  to  be  vompofed  <of  «nbrmouf  ma0es,  Cbafiiewhat- 
^fiHBblfng  plaok*;  ^each  twofeet^thick/^anda^  tnr 
15  In  breadth,  cofitinmed  in.a  ftratgtit  lin^thrpugh 
the  whofe  of  tbatfpace^^At^beiame  time^  hf\tho 
adion  of  the  lava«  vhitid  of  waDsftad  beeoi£>rmed, 
ftt)ni  16  to  t6  feet  in  height*'  and  curved  «t  the 
tt^.  Some  df  tWfe  vralla  appear  rolled  together 
Ake  paper ;  and  ML  Houel  is  of  opinion;  that  thefe 
fariouft  appearances  on  the  furface  of  the  lava 
t^hen  cooledf  mttft  hsve  arifen  from  panicles  he- 
terogeneous to  tlie  reai  lava,  and  which  detach 
themfehes  from  %  fifing  to  the  forface  mder  a 
Variety  of  forms  i^roportiOBectjtb  the  ipadeof 'timd 
taken  up  \H  cooling*  Thefe  cvufts  are  foiwiedi  o£ 
diffeflMt  kinds  of  icorlce  and  dirty  kiva,  mixed 
wSth  faVkS  Or  afhes;  At  the  finse  place  are  tbuml 
«eiro'|;fiKit  mimbers  of  fmallpicces,  tike  febdfe  of  ice 
ieapiK!!  upon  one  another,  at&er  havtng  Abated  for 
fome  time  on.a  tivvr/  Beneath  theie  the  poi^e  lavii 
IS  Met  \RFvth5  and  which  hasevidemly  been  imJi  Aate 
ef  perfed  fafioo.    XhU  is^  eiUremely  deafe ',  and 


by  liking  iiaiyo<vvly  into  its  chinks,  thectNApofi- 
tion  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  merely  honooge- 
neous.  **  It  is  curious  ((ays  he)  to  oUenre,  fo 
near  one  fpecies  of  lava«  which  is  very  pom,  an- 
other which  has  Bkewiie  arrived  ait  the  lame  place 
in  a  iloid  ftate^  and  h'aa  there  oodergone  fo  great 
a  change,  as  foarce  to  retain  as  appeamnce  of  it» 
original  ftate.  It  is,  however,  like  btob  drofs,  in 
giaios  of  unequal  fizes.  '  We  find  it  alio  at  vari- 
ous diftanoes,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
fathoms.  It  Js  fometimes  found  in  large  pieces 
like  tables,  hovered  over  with  fliarp  points, 
(bme  longer  af  d  others  fliorter.  AH  theie  pieces 
are  quite  detacrfaed  ftxHn  one  aootber,  as  if  they 
had  been  br4iUght  thither  and  fcactered  Iran  a 
tumbril.  The  matter  of  which  (he  cruft  of  the  lava 
is  formed,  ieemsto  ba;ve  iffued  from  it  10  the  iame 
manner  m  which  froth  rifes  upon  iolulioa  of  ibap 
in  water.  It -appears  afterwards  to  hsve  fweUed, 
burft,  add  aflkmed  its  prefient  form,  prefentmg  to 
the  view  various  fpaces  filted  with  fmaU  loofe 
ftnaes.  A  great  Dumber  of  new  laras  ^ere  like- 
wife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting,  forth  various 
kinds  of  efflortfoecces  in  great  qoaBtfty, — The 
hardfiefii,  de]ifity,'and'foKdity  of  kvas,  00  doubt 
proceed  from  the  degree  of  heat  to.  which  they 
haVfr  beeu  expofkd,  and  which  feems  to  be  greater 
or  leik  according  to  their  quantity*  Heucethe  Ice- 
lladie  vokamoes^  wrhich  pour  forth  the  gveateft 
quantities  of  lava,  produce  it  alfo  in  the  greateft 
degree  of  liqnefaitioo,  aod  D»  Vaa  Troii  oibferves» 
that  what  he  fttwjmuft  have  beea  liquefied  to  ao 
extreme  degrees;' 

(6.)  Lavab^ -nast^aKS  on  thk  cosirosN 
TioN  op-tARtoes.  The  oompofitioo  of  the  la- 
vas of  fdifferent  volcanoes,  and  even  of  different 
parts  of:  thofe  ^f  the  fame  volcBsees^  is  ex- 
tremely difi^rent.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  of 
opmlon,  that  this  diffeience  in  Gompo6tion  con- 
tributes not  aiittle  to  the  facility  or  dil&culty  with 
which  they  afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  ve- 
getation. <*  Some  (Cays  he)  have  been  in  a  more 
perfed  ftate  of  vitrification  than  others,  and  are 
oonfequently  lefs  liable  io  tht  impreffioM  of  time. 
I  liave  often  obiisrved  on  Momit  Velbvtu%  when  I 
hove  been  dofe  to  a  mouth  from  whence  the  lava 
was  diigorging  ilfelf,  that  the  quality  of  k  varied 
greatly  from  timeto  tiaae*.  I  have  kca  it  as  fluid 
and  coherent  as  glafsjwheo  in  fufions  and  I  have 
itfenrit  farittaorouii  the  pastides  feparating  as  they 
i^med  their  y^af  dlit,  juApUke  m^^comiug  from 
itaidcr  the  (gTindftosfs.r  lArftream  of  lava  of  this 
ibrtA>eing  left>compe^  aod  oontsiaing  ffiore  ear- 
thy particles,  would  certainly  be  ipudi  focmer  fit 
ilor  vegetation  than  one  compofed  of  the  more  per- 
led  vitrified  niti^ter.''  Sir  Torhem  Betgmao,  who 
has  accuratelytanaiyred  fome  Icelandic  lavas,  in- 
forms us,  that  one  kiiid  is  very  coiclp,  heavyv  and 
havdi  full  06  hfladden,.almo&  black,  intermixed 
Wffh<  white  graias  rtfembling  quartz,  which  in 
iomc  places  have  Bifigute  not  very  Unlike  a  fquare. 
^hk  black  inutl^  is  not  attraded  by  thef»agoet  9 
but  if  a  pieceiof  it  is  held  againft  a  covnpafe,  'the 
needle  vifitiiiy  tnoves.  When  tried  in  the  crocibte, 
ft  7ields  from  10  to  is  lb.  of  iros  n  every  hun- 
dred -weight.  It  ddes  not  diflbWe  in  the  leaft  with 
(4  fddK,  and  very  difficultly  with  borax,  aod 
fcarcc  at  all  with  urinous  ialt.  k  ftm»  to  con- 
tain 
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fain  at  gMt^eal  of  day  Jn  iu  eontpofitkmf  whkh    h»Us  near  V|cenza.    M..PoIomieQ  coi^cien  tlie 
may  be  cxtraded  by  all  (bhreat$.    This  laft  lie  is    chemical  analyfis  of  lava  aa  but  of  Utile.  accouoL 
1ikewife»  froai^  ezperimentSy  .aflured  U  the  qafe  .  When  fubjeded  to  the  force  of  lire  a  fccoud  time,« 
with  thfi  lava  of  Sol&tcrra  io  luly.  The  white  k-  .they  are  all  of  them  reducible  to  the  fame  kiod  of 


▼a*  which  poflefles  more  or  le(a  of  thofe  tranf- 
pareDt  gvaifts  or  rays  with  whi^h  lavas  are  gene- 
rally chequefedt  does  not  feem  to  be  the  nat^re 
of  quarts,  as  it  cannot  be  atiUi?W  by  fal  (bdas ; 
h  is»  however^  foluble  with  fome  difficulty  by  bp- 
rax  and  fufible  urinous  fait*  or  microcofmic  add. 
Thefeeiefts^are  perfedly  fimilar  to  thofe  produ- 
ced upon  the  diamond,  ruby»  iapphire,  topaz,  and 
hyacintli.    The  chryfoltte,  garnet,  tourmalin,  and 
IhkU  can  neither  be  dilToived  by  tsA  ibdae,  though 
they  are  Ibmewhat  attacked  by  it  when  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder;  and  upon  the  two  lail  men- 
tioned ones*  it  produces  a  flight  efiervefcence ;  on 
which  account,  Cays  Sir  T.  Bergman,  it  is  pofiible 
that  the  precious  ftones  found  upon  Mount  Ve- 
fuviust  which  are  fold  at  Naples^  are  naarer  related 
to  the  real  precious  ftones  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined*   He  found  no  fuch  grains. in  a  finer  kind 
of  lava,  quite  porous  within,  and  entirely  burnt 
out,   and  confiderably  lighter  than  the  former 
onea.    Thelceland  agate  is  of  a  blaU:k  or  blaclUfli 
brown  colour,  a  little  tranfparent  at  the  thin  edges 
like  gUifs,  and  gives  fire  with  fteel^    It  cannot 
cafily  be  melted  by  itfelf ;  but  become^  white,  and 
flies  io  pieces.    It  can  hardly  be  diffolved  in  the 
fire  by  fufible  urinous  (alt  i  but  it  fucceds  a  little 
better  with  borax,  though  with  fome  difljculty. 
With  fal  fodsB  it  diffolves  very  little ;  though  in 
the  firft  moments  fome  ebullition  is  perceived,  and 
the  whole  ma&  is  afterwards  reduced  to  powder. 
Hence  Sir  T.  Bergman  concludes^  that  this  agale 
hath  been  produced  by  an  eaceilive  fire  out  of  the 
black  lava  formerly  mentioned.  In  thelceland  pu- 
mice ftone,.. quartz  and  cryftals  are  often  found, 
particularly  in  the  black  and  reddiih  brown  kind. 
The  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  volcano,  whether 
grey  or  burnt  brown,  feemed  to  confift  of  a  hard- 
ened clay,  mixed  with,  a  filiceous  earth.    They 
were  fprinkled  with  rays  and  grains  refembling 
quarts ;  and  fome  few  flakes  of  mica.  They  fufed 
with  great  difficulty  in  the  fire;  with  £ei1  foda; 
they  fhowed  fome  eifervefcence  at  firft,  but  which 
ceaied  in  a  fhort  time.     The  parts  refembling 
quartz  produced  no  motion  at  all ;  from  whence 
Sir  T.  Bergman  concludes,  that  the  black  lava  al- 
ready mentioned  proceeds  principally  from  this 
mafs.    Several  other  ftones  which  were  fent  him 
from  Iceland,  Sir  T.  Bergman  fuppoied  to  haVe  no 
connexion  with  the  eruptions,  but  to  have  been 
produced  in  fome  other  way.  In  Mr  Ferber's  Tra- 
vels through  Italy,  we  are  informed,  that  he  has 
£ecn  a  fpecies  of  lava  fo  exaAly  refembling  blue 
iron  flags,  that  it  was  not  te  be  diftinguilhed  from 
ihem  but  with  great  difiiculty*   The  fame  author 
tells  us  likewife,  that  **  the  Vicentine  and  Veron- 
eie  lavas  and  volcanic  aihes  contain  incloied  feve- 
ral  forts  of  fire-ftjriking  and  flint  •horn  ftones,  of  a 
red,  black,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour, ' 
Aicb  as  jafpers  a^d  agates ;  that  ^lyacinths,  chry- 
Iblites,  wodpietri  obfidiane^  described  by  Mr  Ardu* 
ini  ia  iiis  Oiomalia  ^JtaUat  are  found  at  Leone« 
do  \  and  that  chalcedony  or  opal  pebbles,  and  no- 
dnli  vritli  tnclofed  water-drops  (€bt»icedini$  cfaH 
enhj^dri^  are  dug  oat  of  the  Tolcaoic  ciaeritious 


glais ;  from  which  it  has  been  concluded,  that  f  11 
volcanic  produds  have  been  formed  of  the  fame 
kind  of  materials,  aod  that  the  fubterraneous  fire 
has  always  afiied,  on  and  varioufly  modified  the 
iame  kind  of  ftone.    But  an  analyfis  by  fjre,  be 
ju(^ly  obierves,  is  of  all  others  the  nu)ft  fallacious. 
Thefubftances  are  all  fufible,  and  we  have  no  pro« 
per  methods  of  meafiiring  the  intenfity  of  oyr 
fire ;  fo  that  the  fame  fubftance  which  to.day  may 
conie  out  of  our  fOrnacea  untouched,  may  to- 
morrow be  found  completely  altered,  even  though 
the  fire  employed'  fliould  not  appear  to  us  to  W 
any  more  violent  than  the  former.    Analyfes  by 
different  menftrua  have  not  been  more  fuocefsful. 
Sir  T.  Bergman  has  indeed  anaiyfed  fome  lavas 
with  acids;  and  gives,  with  aftoniihing  precifion, 
the  following  refult,  \iz.  that  an  hundred  parts  of 
lava  contain  49  of  filiceous  earth,  $%  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  four  of  calcareous  earth,  aod  is'of 
iron.    Thefe  experiments,  however,  our  author 
obferves,  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to 
lavas  in  general.  They  only  (how  the  compofitioa 
of  the  particular  fpecimens  that  he  tri^ ;  and 
even  after  the  defcriptions  that  he  has  given,  vre 
are  a  good  deal' at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the  fpecies  of 
lava  which  he  f^bje^ed  to  analyfis.    '*  It  would 
be  as  ridiculous  (fays  M,  Doioinieu)  to  apply  this 
analyfis  to  every  volcanic  produd,  as  it  would  be 
to  believe  that  the  component  parts  of  a  fiifile 
rock  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  every  rock  com- 
pofed  of  laminae  or  thin  ftrata."    For  thefe  rea- 
sons be  is  of  opinion,  that«  in  order  to  underftand 
the  nature  of  lavas,  we  (hould  confider  not  only 
that  of  volcanoes  themfelves,  but  of  the  bafes  on 
which  they  reft.    Had  this  been  done,  we  would 
have  found  that  the  volcanic  fires  generally  exifl: 
in  beds  of  argillaceous  fchil^us  and  hom-ftone: 
frequently  ia  a  fpecies  of  porphyry,  the  gluten  of 
which  ia  intermediate  betwixt  hom-ftone  and  pe- 
trofilex;  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fchml, 
feldt  fpar,  and  greeniih  quartz  or  chryfoltte,  in 
little  rounded  nodules.    Thefe  fubftances,  he  telia 
us,  would  have  been  found  in  thofe  mountains 
which  are  called  primitive^  and  in  ftrata  buried 
under  beds  of  calcareous  ftone ;  and  among  other 
things,  would  have  convinced  us  that  the  fluidity 
of  lavas  does  not  make  them  lofe  the  diftindive 
charaders  of  their  bafes.    In  the  mountains  call- 
ed primitive,  thofe  rocks  which  are  affigned  aa 
the  bafes  of  the  more  common  lavas  are  found 
intermixed   with   micaceous   ones,  with  gneifs» 
granite,  8cc,  and  they  generally  reft  on  mafles 
of  granite*     Hence   lavas  muft  confift  of  all 
thefe  matters,  and  the  fire  muft  ad  upon  them 
all  whenever  it  meets  with  them.    Our  author 
as  conftantly  obferved»  that  volcanoes  fituated 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the 
chain,  or  group  of  mountains  on  which  they 
are  eftabliftied,  produce  lavas  of  a  more  homo- 
geneous compofitipn,  and  lefs  varied,  and  which 
contain  moft  iron  and  ai^gillaceous  earth.    Tbo(e» 
on  the  contrary,  placed  nearer  the- centre,  are 
morc^  diversified  in  their  product,  containing  .fub« 
ftanc^  of  .an  infinite  variety  of  different  kind«. 
Ppppa  Tlie 
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The  feat  of  the  fire,  however,  he  obfervcfc,  does 
not  long  continue' among  the  granites,  the  inflam- 
tnation  behig  either  extinguiihed,  or  returning  to 
the  centre  of  the  fchiftus  rocliLS  in  its  neighlioiir- 
bood. 

(7.)  Lavas,  rcsults  or  various  investi- 
gations REsrscTiNG*.  From  this  knowledge  of 
the  materials  of  which  layas  are  coropofed,  we  ac- 
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ftble  feldt  fywx  and  tbefe  he  foppofet  to  be  Cihe 
proper  materials  of  the  p«mice,  having  found  pie- 
ces of  them  ;|lmoft  untouched  in  pdmice-ftoiiet. 
There  are  beds  of  almoft  pure  fcldt  fpar  ;  to  the 
femivitrification  of  which  he  afcribe»  an  opaqne 
enamel  like  lava,  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  his 
works.  Few  porphyries,  he  acknowkdget,  are 
to,  be  met  with  among  the  Neptunian  iii6i»iuin«» 


quire  alfo  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  matters   though  thefe  ftones  abound  in  the  lavas  erf  Etna. 
'         "  «  They  ate  not  diftantC  fays  he)  from  the  granites; 

and  thofe  T  have  found  have  neither  the  hardnefa 
nor  perfeftion  of  thofe  pieces  which  I  gathered  in 
the  gullies,  and  which  bad  been  apparently  waih- 
ed  out  ©f  the  anterior  parts  of  the  moont^n  by 
water.    But  though  the  porphyries  1  iaw  here 


that  are  found  in  greateft  quantity  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  The  excavations  made  by  mines, 
&c.  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  mere  fcratch- 
es  in  comparifon  of  the  depths  of  volcanic  fires : 
and  as  he  confiders  the  mountains  themfelves  4s 
the  productions  of  thofe  fires,  it  thence  follows, 


that  by  attentively  examining  the  materials  of    bear  no  proportion  to  thc^  in  the  produds  of  Etna, 

_i.:^u  *i. r- J    .L^--.  j_._-    '  ^  ^^^ fuflRciently  convinced  of  their  exifteoce,  and 

their  analogy  with  thofe  of  volcanoes,  by  dKcover- 
ing  that  the  centre  of  thefe  monntaint  contains  a 
great  number  of  them-  Porphyries,  in  general, 
are  very  rare  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Nature 
generally  conceals  them  from  us  by  burying  them 
under  calcareous  ftrata,  or  by  incloflng  ihem  m 
fchiftus  rocks  with  which  they  are  almoft  always 
mixed :  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of  volca- 
noes  for  informing  us  that  they  are  among  the 
moft  common  fubftances  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  and  they  are  never  fo  much  difguiied  by 
the  (ubterranean  fire  as  to  be  miftaken  iotbe  lavaft 
of  which  they  form  the  Ijafis.**  In  Cronftedt's  Bfr 
neralogy  we  find  all  the  volcanic  produds  claiTcd 
under  the  general  name  of  Slags  ;  of  which  he 
enumerates  the  following  4)«cies.  i.  TAe  Acbaui 
yiandicus  Nigert  or  loekml  Agate.    It  is  black. 


which  they  aie  compofed.  We  may  thence  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  fubftances  are  moft  common  at 
theie  great  depths  in  the  earth.  Thus  opr  aiithor 
thinks  it  probable,  that  fchoerls  and  porphyries, 
though  rare  on  the  furface,  are  very  common  In 
the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  As  an  jhftance  of 
the  truth  of  his  obfervations,  our  author  informs 
us,  that  he  was  convinced,  from  no  other  cir- 
cunifiance,  but  merely  infpeding  the  lavas  of 
Mount  Etna,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland  of 
Sicily,  there  exifted  granites,  porphyries,  with 
fchiftus  and  argillaceous  hom-ftones.  In  this  opi- 
nion he  perfifted,  notwithftanding  the  generally 
oppofite  fentiments  of  the  inhabitants  themfelves. 
He  fearched  in  vain  three:fourths  of  the  ifland ; 
and  at  laft  found  that  all  the  mountains,  forming 
the  point  of  Sicily  called  Pelorus^  contain  roCks 
of  the  kind  above  mentioned.    He  then  faw  that 


the  bafe  of  thefe  niountains  was  produced  und^r  'folid.  arid' of  glafly  texture;  but  in  thin  pieces: 


Mount  Etrta  on  one'  fide,  and  under  the  liipari 
iflands  on  the  other.  "  We  muft,  therefore,  (fa^^s 
he)  believe,  that  thefe  mountains  have  furnifhed  the 
m^iterials  on  which  the  volcanoes  have,  for  thou- 
£ands  of  years,  exerted  their  power.''  By  travel- 
ling amon^  th'ofi^  elevations  called  the  lieftunicm 
Mountain^f  or  Mo^s  Pehrus,  he  was  enabled  to 
difcover  the  reafon  why  the  products  of  Etna  and 
■  the  Ltpari  iflands  differ  from  one  another.  TMs, 
he  lays,  is  the  ynequal  diftribation  of  the  granite 
mid  fchiftus  rocks  among  them.  The  iflands'  reft 
almoft  imtnedi^tely  on  the  granite^  or  are  fepara- 
ted  from  it  by -a  very  thin  ftratum  of' argillaceous 
rock  which  contains  porphyry ;  but  the  Sicilian 
volcano  ts  (jttyated  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
fchiftbus  wck,  which  it  muft  pierde  before  h 
reaches  the  granite;  and  acdordingly  very  little 
pf  its  hya  feems  to  have  granite  for  its  bafis.  If 
the  feat  of  the  fire  was  ftili  more  diftnnt  from  the 
pentre  of  the  mountains,  their  lavas  would  be 
more  homogeneous;  beqaufe  the  iHnft,  which 
fncceeds  to  the  horn-ftone,  is  lefs  various^  and 
hardly  includes  anybodies  foreign  to  its  own  fub- 
ftance.  Thus  the -lavas,  in  the  cxtinguiflied  vol- 
canoes of  the  Fai  M'NotOf  which  He  15  leagues  tb 
the  8E.  of  Etna,  comain  neither  granite  nor  por* 
phyry ;  but  have  for  their  bafes  fimple  rocks,  with 

E articles  of  chryfolite  and  fome  fchoris.  Tb  the 
ranites  which  extend  to  Metaz^o,  oppofite  to  lA* 
pari,  he  ofcribes  the  formation  of  TUiiiiCB;'as 
they  contain  an  immenfc  quantity  of  fcaly  and 
piioaceous  rocks,  black  and  white,  with  foflite 


it  is  greehift],  and  femitranfparent,  like  bottle- 
glafs,  which  contains  much  iron.  It  is  found  in 
Iceland  and  in  the  ifland  of  Aitenfioo.  The  jew- 
ellers employ  it  as  an  agate,  though  it  is  too  €oh 
to  refift  the  wear.  **  The  moft  remarkable  thing 
concerning  this  (fays  he)  is,  that  fuch  iarge  fo!id 
mafles  are  found  of  it,  that  there  is  no  poftbiiity 
of  prodocing  the  like  in  ^ny  glafs-honfe.  In  Ma- 
gellan's notes  on  this  fubjeCt*  we  find  the  Icriand 
agate  dafiTed  among  the  tranfparent  balaltea.  To 
the  flime  clafs  belong  the  LaftjOk/fJiamucfWnY^ 
and  the  Li^h  GalUnnteus  of  Peru,  whieh  by  its 
beautiful  blacknefs  approaches  to  the  colour  of  a 
large  black-bird  of  the  crow  kind,  in  that  country 
called'the  Ga/fimtg^  a.  l^pis  moiarif  Kkemmm^ 
Rheriifli  millftone,  is  blackim,  grey,  porous,  and 
t^rfedly  refembling  a  fort  of  flag  produced  by 
mount  VcfiiviuS*  3.  iHun^x,  the  pumice.ftonea. 
See  F^invrsf .  4.  The  FearUSlag  ia  compounded 
of  white  and  greeniih  gta^s  paiticles,  which  feem 
to  have  been  oooglutinated  while  yet  foftor  in  fn- 
fion*  It  is  fo\ittd  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion.  5. 
Slag  fahd,  or  afiies,  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  in 
large  or  fmaller  grains.  •*  This  (fays  CronJtedt) 
may  perhaps  be  the  principle  of  the  Tena  Pax* 
xoiana,  becaufe  fuch  an  earth  is  faid  at  ttna  time 
to  cover  the  ruioB  of  Herculaneum  near  Naplea^ 
which  w^  deftrayed  by  Vefuviqs."  In  the  notca, 
we  are  hiformed,  that  if  the  aflies  of  a  volcano  be 
plentifully  moiftened  they  produce  that  kind  of 
tufa  or  >^^i,  iram^  and  fo9i,  all  of  which  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind.    Great  heaps  of  tmfm  or 


gf2}j)i|ef  4!)r  ftuifjj  the  bafis  of  which  is  a  yeryfii-    tffbk  are  fpyn4  ia  IUly»  forining  varioiu  hifUy  aad 

'"••...  •■"-..•;.....  covering 


covering 
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covering  .large  trafts  of  land ;  iwk  ythejMx  it  is 
eut^  and  carried,  for  making  the  wallg*  vaiiltj, 
and  upper  teilftig^  of  boufes.'  It  i8  a  very  foft' 
kind  of  ftoae,  extremely  advantageous  for  tJbeCe 
'parpofes,'oD'accduat  of  its  little  weight,  an^d  be- 
ing eafily  cut  into  any  form.  '  T]he  inhabitants  of 
Umbria  and  other  parts  of  Italy  dig  with  very  lit-' 
tie  labour  various  rabterranean  excavations  for  the 
keeping  of  wines  and  prOviiona  of  diiF&rent  kinds. 
Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lavas  Qught  to 
be  dillinguirhed  from  the  other  voi<^anic  produc- 
tions.   All  lavas,  according  to  him,  ave  magnetic, 
give  five  with  fteel,  are  generally  of  a  granular 
.texture,  and  litfible^r^.  They  may  be  reduced 
to  three  varietieQ>  v^.  the  Cellular,  tbeCompad, 
and  theVilreoiis.'  The  cellular  appear  to  have 
undergone  only  the  firft  degree  of  fiifton,  being 
jnA  molliiied  and  heated  fufficiently  to  expel  the 
-fixed  air  contained  in  the  argillaceous  particles. 
Hence  they  abound  in  fmall  cavities  arifing  fron 
the  expanfioD  of  that  air  after  itihad  recoveml  its 
elaftic  ftate ;  and  thus  they  are  often  fo  light  as  to 
float  upon  water,  and  have  been  miftaken  for  pu- 
mice ftones.    They  are  of  black*  grey,  tx'own,  or 
reddifli  colours:  and  their  cavities  are  even  filled 
"With  ciyftallizations.    Of  this  kind  is  Cronftedt's 
fecovid  fpecies,  the  millftene  of  the  Rhine.   Thefe 
contain  from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  (ilioeous  earth ; 
from  f 5  to  fa  of  iron  (  four  or  five  of  pure  calca- 
reoas*  earth ;  the  remainder  being  argillaceous. 
The  conpaA  lavas  have  undergone  a  more  perfe<ft 
degree  olfufion,'  thoilgk  even  tbefe  are  not  defti- 
tute  of  cavities.    They  contain  finer  cryftals,  or 
fuch  aa  are  more  (completely  vitrified  than  the 
former ;  they  have  a  black  or  brown  colour ;  but 
ftill  their  fraAure  is  obfcure  and  not  glaffy.  Their 
conftituent  parts  are  the  fame  with  the  prece 
ding  ones ;  the  ufual  fluxes  attack  them  with  diffi. 
Cttlty,  and  the  fufible  lalt  of  urine  has  icarce  any 
power  over  them.    The  vitreous  lava  has  been 
more  coro{)ljetely  melted*  and  forms  vitrifications 
of  different  colours,  generally  blaclc  or  afh  colour, 
ed,  but  rarely  bltae  or  greenilh.    A  fpecies  of  this 
was  analyfed  by  Mr  Bergman,  as  has  been  aheady 
mentioned,  and  afforded  49  per  Cent,  of  filex,  xs 
of  argillaceous,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and  11  of 
iron.    Another  fpecimen  from  the  Lipari  iflands 
afforded  69  parts  of  filex,  ooof  argillaceous  earth, 
and  9  of  iron.    This  kind  of  lava  melts  by  itfelf 
with  great  difficulty.    The  black  agate  of  Iceland 
belongs  to  this  fpecies,  as  does  alfo  the  harder  fort 
of  pitch-ftode,  which  gives  fire  with  fleel.    This 
iHone  is  of  various  colours,  grey,  green,  black*  red, 
or  brown;  has  a  glaflfy  appearance^  being  com- 
pofed  of  femivitrificd  fubitances,  and  melts  eafily 
^Je,    It  contains  65  per  cent,  of  filex,  x6  of  ar- 
gillaceous  earth,  and  four  of  iron ;  14  parts  were 
diffipated  in  the  analyfis  made  by  Wiegleb,  as  Mr 
Kirwan  afierts^    The  beds  of  lava  are  deepeft  and 
narroweft  near  the  crater,  and  broader  and  ihak 
lower  as  they  advance^  unlefs  fome  valley  inter- 
venes. Pumice  ftones  lie  at  a  fliU  greater  diftance: 
and  from  thefe  obfervations,  fays  Mr  Kirwan,  ex- 
tingttifhed  volcanoes  may  be  traced*    Cronftedt 
oonjeaured  that  there  might  be  a  kind  of  tjireola^ 
tion  among,  the  difierent  earthy  from  the  vegeta- 
ble mould,,  which Jie  fiippofed  to  occupy  one  eif 
tveipci  to  the JIagj  or  volcanic  prodiidions^  which 
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might  be  reckoned  to  occupy  anotheri  -ftfid  baiJL 
again  from  the  flags  to  the  vegeul^le  mould.  *<  |t 
is  obvious  (fays  he)  how  the  old  heaps  of  flagf  from 
the  h^n  furnaces  decay,  and  at  laft  produce  vege- 
tables, which  cannot  be  afcribed  folely  to  a  black 
mould  carried  thither  by  the  wind.  The  fame 
may  perhaps  happen  with  the  patural  flags  in  the 
op^  air."  Other  nat^raitfts  have  verified. tbia 
cooje^ure.  All  lavas  are  found  to  be  diecompo- 
iable  by  kmg  expofure  to  the  air,  fooner  or  latfsr 
accovdiag  to  the  antiquity  of  iron  and  ealeareoiia 
earth  they  contain^  and  according  as  their  fufiofi 
was  more  or  lefs  complete.  Sir  Wi|Uam  HamiJ* 
ton  has  concluded  that  they  gain  only  one  or  tyro 
ieet  mould  in  100  years;  from  which,  and  Rp9- 
pero's  calculations,  extravagant  ideas  have  been 
formed  of  the  duration  of  the  world ;  bolt  all  the% 
are  found,  when  properly  examined,  to  be  built  00 
a  falfe  foundation. 

(8.)  LAyA8»  TApouas  aiid  cqilh  PRcgoyciD 
BY  OLD.'  Sir  William  Jiamtlton  informs  us  of  n 
curious  h€t  relating  to  a  lava  in  the  jfland  called 
Laeeq.  Here  is  a  cavern  fhut  up  with  a^door; 
and  this  cavepn  is  made  ufe  of  to  cool  liquors  and 
fruit,  which  it  does  in  a  fliort  time  as  effedually 
as  ice.  Before  the  door  was  opeQ(Ml«  he  felt  the 
cold  on  his  legs  very  fenfibly;  but  when  it  waa 
opened,  the  cold  rufhed  out  fo  as  to  give  him 
pain ;  and  within  the  grotto  i^  was  intolerable- 
He  was  not  fenfible  of  wind  attending  this  cold  ; 
though  upon  Mount  Etna  »nd  Vefuvius,  whea^ 
there  are  caverns  of  this  kind,  the  cold  i^'evideat-r 
ly  pccafioned  by  a  fubterraneous  wind :  the  na- 
tives call  fuch  places  n/entaroli.  From  old  lavas 
there  alfo  frequently  happens  an  eruption  of  nox- 
ious vapours  called  mofetej.  Thefe  likewife  break 
out  from  wells  and  ^bterraneous  places  in  tl^ 
neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  before  an  eruption- 
Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  vapour  affedts  the 
nofh'ils,  throaty  and  ftomacb«  juft  as  the  fpirit  qf 
hartfhom  or  any  ftrong  volatile  (ait ;  and  would 
foon  prove  fatal  if  you  did  not  immediately  with- 
draw from  it.  Thefe  mofetes,  be  (ays»  are  at  all 
timn  to  be  met  with  under  the  ancient  layas  of 
VefuFiuSf  particularly  the  great  eruption  of 
1631. 

(9.)  Lavas,  vast  quantities  of,  throwit 
OUT  BY  vbLCANORa.  The  quantity  of  lava  throwfi 
but  ftom  volcanoes  is  prodigious.  After  the  great 
eruption  of  Etna  in  1669,  Borelli  went  from  Pifi^t 
to  Sicily  to  obferve  the  effeas  of  it^  The  mater 
thrown' oDt  at  that  time  amounted  to  9^f83p»75e 
cubical  paces ;  fo  that,  had  it  been  extended  ip 
length  upon  the  furface  of  the  e^h*'ft  would  have 
reached  more  than  four  times  round  the  whole 
earth.  All  this  matter,  however,  was  not  lav«, 
but  confifted  alfo  of  fand,  ftone*  gravel,  ^c.  The 
lata  he  computed  at  6,3001000  paces^  which  form* 
ed  a  river,  according  f o  our  author,  fometimes  % 
miles  broad ;  but  according  to  others  it  was  6  or  7 
miles  broad,  and-fometimes  aoor^o.yardi^  in  depth. 
%vr  Williiam  Hamilton  informa  us*  Jjiat  jthe  li^at 
of  Etna  are- very  dommonly.jxvor  ftd  miles  in 
length,  6  or  «7  in  breadth,  and  ^o  feeC  deep;  The 
moft'confidenble  is  fcaice  t&fs  tbaajo  miles  long 
aodt5  inroad.  The  moft  itonfidernble  lava^  of  V\n 
fuvios  do  nQ^ exceed  9  npilef  lo  icRgtb*  The  fame 
author^  however,  tells  us,  that  the  lava  which 
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Ifftied  from  V^fuviUBin  17679 'was  fix  niileft  loiig> 
'ivf^o  in  <»re9rrith>"and  mtnoft  places '6o- or  70  feet 
iA^pt  Tn  one  pMet  it  4iad  run  along  a  hollow 
w;)y  m^de  by  cilrfontt  of  rain  not  kill-  than  aoo 
f^i  deep  and  100  wtdt* •;•  and  this  -vaft  hollow  it 
'iikd  in  one  p)ace  titled  up.  He  <&yi«  he  oobld  not 
have  believed  that  fd  great  a  quantity  bf  matter 
MM  have  been  thrown  ont  m  fuch  a  ihorttimey 
if  be  had  not  examined  the  whole  courfe  of  it 
litmfelf.  E-ven  this  quantity^  however^  great? <«& 
irffli'ap^art-vcrytriflii^  in  comparifofi  of  that 
'thrt>wn  bat  in  fcekind  in  the  year  1783,  which 
covered  a  fpacc  of  ground  90  milet  in  length  and 
'4%  in  bf^Alch,  tothe  depth  of  more  than  zoo  feet. 
Dr'  V&n  Trotl^  in  bn  Letters  on  Iceland,  tdU  us, 
that  be  and  hiicoinpanions  travelled  over  a  traftof 
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of  Maimi»  •aiid.4b  W.  of  Maoft,*  l^dtiu^  4*-  W. 

Lat.4a.7-N.  ^ 

LAVAMUND^  a  town  of  Geniiiny>  in  Cario. 
thia,  on  the  Drave,  a  btjho|^'«  &e;  a4  mil^a  £.  of 
CtageoCart,  and  40  W.  of  Maiterg-  Loo.  15. 18. 
£.    Lat.  46.  44*  N. 

LAVAMUNTER  Abin,  a  mouotaia  of  Carin- 
thta,/4  miles  N.  of  Lavavinfid. 

LAVANDtJLAt  LAVSHOBt:  a  gooua  of  the 
angtofpermia  ordert  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants :  aod  in  the  natural  method  tank- 
ing under  the  4ftd  order,  fertieiiiatie,  Tbe -calyx 
ia  ovater  and  a  little. dentated*  ibpported  by  a 
bnidea  ot  fionl  leaf;  the  corolla  is  refiipinaicrd ; 
the  ftamiaa'  within  the  lube.* .  .    . 

•  Lavandula   den  tat  a,  tba  dgtfiait^eamtd 


hffz  upw«#daof  300  miles  in  length;  and  in  lyat,  Jhthaii  liath  a  woody  talk,  branehing  00  every 
^^  —  *^»j  *u.. .1 i!  X —  *^_i.  _i —     jj^g  ^,^  ^j.  j-^y  ^^^  jjjgij  J  leaiNw  deeply  iiKleat- 

ed  in  a  pianated  manner ;  and  the  braachea  ter- 
ninated  by  fcaly  four-cornered  fpikes  of  Aowefs. 
appearing  moft  part  of  fummen    See  N^  3. 

Lavandula  spjca*  the  Urvmierjj^t  bath 


^e  are  fotd  that  an  erpption  of  lava  took  place, 
which  continued  for  two  years  to  run  into  a  great 
lake*  which  it* ftlmoft  filled  up.  As  the  lavas  are 
•tb^wn  out  from  the  volcanoes  in  the  higheft  de- 
gre^e  of  ignitronv  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that 
.fbeh  vaft  bodies  will  retain  their  heat  for  a  long 
'tiihe.  It  wonld  indeed  be  well  worth  obferving, 
^\AX  length  of  time  is  reqah^  to  cool  a  lava  per- 
ftQfy ;  aft  from  thence  we  might  in  fome.meafnre 
judge  how  far  thofe  philofophers  are  in  the  right* 
iNrbo  argue  c6licemfng  the  length  of  time  required 
to  cool  an  if  nhed  globe  of  the  fize  of  oar  earth 
of  taitrger.  Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  in 
A)^l  1771,  he  thruft  fticks  into  fome  of  the  cre- 
^fces  of  the  lava  which  had  iilued  from  Vefuvius 
in  OAober  X7679  and  they  immediately  took  fire. 
On  Mount  Etnai  1769,  heobferved  the  lava  that 
.bad  been  difgorged  three  years  before  to  iinoke 
4n  many  parts.  No  particular  obfervation,  how- 
averi  hath  been  made  in  what  proportion  the  heat 
ttf  lavas  is  graditally  loft. 

'  (ioOLavas,  tfsa's  OP.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
informs  ui,  that  the  lava  of  Btna  and  Vefuvius 
are  much  the  fame>  but  thofe  of  Etna  rather  black- 
-  er  and  more  pordua  than  thofe  of  Vefuvius.  Some 
^inds  of  lava  take  a  fine  polifh,  and  are  frequently 
manufaAured  into  boNes,  tables,  &c.  f n  Naples, 
the  inhabttants  commonly  make  ofe  of  it  for  pav- 
ing the  Areets,  and  even  the  fubterraneous  cities  of 
fdmpeii  arid  Herc^llaneum  have  been  paved  with 
the  fame  fubftance.  A  fine  large  cubic  piece  of 
lava  is  preferved  in  the  ball  of  the  Brilifh  Mu- 
^um, 

.LAYACCHIO)  a  toWn  of  Italy,  in  th^  departs 
^^ent  of  Paharoi  and  diftriA  and  late  dudiy  of 
Modena. 

LAVADEROl    See  LavAToay,  N^  ». 

(r.)  LAVAONA,  a  river  which  nfet  in  the 
AMenineSy  about  to  miles  E.  of  Genoa,  and  runs 
jlrift)  the  fea  ffear  Lavagna,  N'^  a. 

(9.)  Lava  SNA,  a  fea-port  at  the  month  of  the 
^bove  riter,  14  mllea  \yNW,  of  Bnigneto. 

(1.)  LAVAL,  1  town  of  France  hrthe  dep^  of 
p>rere,  ^-milM  NW.of  lumgognejH.  k « 

<%.)  L&yal;  frtntfof  Pmnc^^capHahof  thedep. 
^  M4ln#,  cmtainin^  abopt  a4»ooo  fools.  It  has 
a^nfktombl?  tl-ade'in  linehs  of  afi  •ikimft,  'khM 
Sa0mantffaduml*itf  ft^jand  the  ^oarriea  nearit 
fiflbfd  green  sirid^blaclrmarble,  veined. 'with  white* 
'|t  is  ieated  oaths  Maiiie^  1:5  miler^.  of  the  lovni 


a  ihort  fhrubby  ftalk,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high ; 
fmall  fpeBr*(b3ped  entire  leaves  \  aod  &ora  the  ends 
of  the  branch^  numerous,  loog,  erect*  naked 
fpikes  of  fmall  ringent  flowers,  of  different  colours 
in  the  varieties.    The  varieties  of  thk  are  com- 
mon narrow-leaved  lavender,  with  blue  flowers, 
aad  with  white  flowers;  brcMd*leaved  laieoder; 
dwarf  lavender :  all  of  them  flowering  in  Joiy. 
This  fpocias  is  the  common  lavender )  bat  the  nar- 
row-leaved .variety,  with  blue  flower*!  is  tbe  fort 
ufually  cttJtivatedfor  its  flowers,  for  medicine,  &c. 
3.  LavANtiULA  STOf  CHAS,  or  frencb  knxnder^ 
bath  a  fhrubby  very  branchy  ftalk,  rifing  two  or 
three  fett  high ;  very  narrow,  fpear-fhapcd*  point- 
ed, hoary  leaves,  oppofite ;  and  ail  the  brajocbes 
terminated  by  ihort  bufhy  fpikes  of  purple  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July ;  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Au- 
guft.   There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. — All 
the  forts  are  propagated  plentifoUy  by  flips  or  cut- 
tings of  their  young  fhoots  in  fpring.  In  March  or 
April,  take  off  a  quantity  of  flips  or  cuttings,  from 
three  or  four  to  fix  inches  long ;  ftrip  off  the  un- 
der leaves ;  then  plant  them  in  a  fhady  border,  4 
inches  afunder ;  give  a  good  waterings  repeat  it 
occafionally  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  will 
be  well  rooted  in  fummer,  and  each  become  a 
good  plant  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  into  any  place 
early  in  autumn,  that  is,  September  or  Odober ; 
removing  them,  if  poffible,  with  balls  of  earth ; 
and  if  intended  to  plant  them  for  ufe»  fct  them  in 
rows  two  or  three  feet  afunder,  and  two  feet 
difl:ance  in  each  row:  if  any  are  defigned  for 
the  fkntbbery,  they  fhould  be  ftationed  flngly 
at  good  diftanoes  near  the  .front*    TbeDsMxa- 
TA  fpecies^  being  tender,  fhonld  be  potted  to 
dmve  to  fheher  in  wmt^.     The  Lavandula 
aroDCHAs  ia^alfo  often  railed  from  feed,  fown 
in  Miiich  or  April,  in  a  bed  of  light  earths    The 
two  iaffc  ^secies  ^re  proprr  both  for  the  kitcb- 
^•ganlen,  lap  snledianal  and  other  funily-iifes  | 
^nd  !•  ^pisUt  mi  the  pleafure  ground,  to  adorn  the 
front' of*  fmall  Ihrubbery  compaftoieiits,  where 
they ^l^ibqraafe  the  variety  very  a^rteably ;  and 
an^finely'fcQnted  arbmatics,  both  nftoi  growtDg^ 
apd  $heif9owezi9  wbco'  sMbeitedi'e^ecatfy  ihoia 
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f  the  LavAMK]^  .  IIPICA9  w^oh  ^re  in  gr^t 
Hcetn  for  putting  |U»<ing  cloaths^ai^for  ^WlMng 
od  oibcr  ecoQomiol  ufes.  T\^  ikffi^r%'9f  thi^ 
9€cies  are  gathered  for  ufe  id  JiUfsi.lf^hich  being > 
le  time  of  their  perfieaipffy  cur  o^iib^t  fpikep;f:lQfr 
I  a  dry  day,  and  tie  then  in  (aM  IbuAchi^  f«r, 
fe.  Thcie  and  the  fooimits  are  4Q.a  very  em!-, 
ent  degree  cephalic  and  oenriDe.  They  arci  gj  vett 
I  palfies,  vertigcMf.ietbargiest  tremors^  aqd.fup*^ 
roiBon  «f  the  «Kmftnial  evacHatlon,  The.  coipr 
ound  fpiril  diftiUcd  frofl»  tbem  itfamovs  in  tliefe 
od  many  %m\\/a  cafee.  The.  diftilM  oil  ia  pai^. 
ctilarly  oeli^m(ed  for  deftroyii^  the  pti/UcnU  «»., 
mmaJett  UHi  other  ctttaoeoui  infeds.  If  foft* 
>OAgy  pap^i  dipr.in  thia  oiU  eitbiar  alone  or  m\%' 
d  with  oil  ofahnondsy  be  applied  at  ptghc  to  tb|», 
arts  infededt.lheiiifeda.wiUceftaia)|r9.f«y»0«^ 
-oy>  be  all  found  dead  Ifk.tkKiQioming*  ^  . 

LAVANGfi»  one  of  the  Virgin  IQv^ds.        ... 

LA  VAN  8and««  £uidftonjkbel<.Qoaft  of  Wales, 
etweto  Abglefey  and  Caemanroo(hi«u  : 

(i.)  JLAVANT,  orLftVAMTi  ari«»er.Qf  S^flTeji, 
rhichy  contrary  to  n^ft  other  rivers,  is  very  low 
1  winier,bnt  iniUmmer  often  ^eiMloiJR#4t9,bMiJI^ 
.t  Chichefter  it  abounds  with  fine  iobftcfv.  -4t 
ans  iBto  the  fea  about  5  miles  below  CWhefter. 

(a.)  LAyANTi  ftHver  of  GemoDyi  ip  C»nnthia> 
rhich  runs  into  the  Drive  at  Lavamund*>  • 

(3.)  Lavant  $bb»  a  lake  of  Genminy^  in  Stiria* 

LAVARDENS»  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
f  Gers^  7i  miles  NNW.  of.Aucb,.«u)d.i3i  SS£. 
f  Condom.  -,   • 

L.AVARDIN1  atownofFrancebio  thei4i»p*^ 
he  Sarte;..8  miles  NW.  of  Mans>^  •  •«       -,,../ 

LAVAT£K>  John  Cafpar.rihe  cnlebrMed  phy- 
ogoQiin(t»  Mras«bornat/ZudQhAi«i'«<r40«  He  ftu- 
ied  theoiogy^  but  without  o^OtingfaiBifetf  maC:. 
IT  of  tlw  leanstd  laoguages,.  whioh  he. often  re-i 
retted  attemsrda.  He  was  firft  appointed  pre^^h-^ 
r  to  the  Orphan-houCey  and  aiSterwards,  in  S7ibS» 
eacon  and  paftoT  of  the  principal  chui^  of  St 
^eter  at  2uricb  %  in  which  office  be.contimied  till 
is  death,  labouring  zealouOy  by  his  eiuu»ple,iAs 
rell  as  by  pneachiag,  writing  and  eshorta£ien«.io 
•commend  to  others  thofe  ChnftifK^  principles  and 
loral  virtues,  which  he  hirafelf  eqtertained  and 
ra^tfed.  In  his  peculiar  re^igious^tqnetSt  though 
e  oitgbc  appearwhimfical  and  even  lieretical  to  »«- 
y ,  yet  he  was  followed  and  idolised  by  ihou&nds } 
od  was  the  centre  of  what  iiMne  ftyk  **  an  m^^ 
le  church',  wbofe  flsemberSi  e9(t<;nding  from  Na- 
Ics  to  Copenhagen,  never  failed  to  entertain  the 
xgbeft  relped  for  their  founder  and  prophet/' 
^hefe  peculiar  opinions  are  to  beifound  in  hisvarif 
us  works;  particularly  in  hhi^kwrflmmtrta/itf^ 
is  Pocht  JSidief  hts  M^bj  \mf^nHiuPihte;  his 
reatife  cm  Miracles  f  his  Sermont  mp  tke  Emfienee 
ftbe  De%ldi  bts  Vijkmi  and  his  (Mifirwiiioaji  on 
mporiimt  Piiffages  m  tSf  E^angelijsf  along  with 
lany  other  curious  and  inteiefting  remarks,  which 
▼ince ft -deep^ penetration  into, the  human  heart, 
nd  a  pn9digious  knowledge  of  tiAankhid.  In  ^9h» 
tics  as  well  as  in  religion,  be  m^teiRed  a  conftant 
trugglc  Agaipft  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  intole* 
a  nee :  and  his  integrity  was  io  undaunted,  and 
lis  philamhropy  fo  unbounded,,  that  hr  thought 
^o  ^crifice  loo  ^reat  to  accomplifh  any  object  that 
ended  tu  prooftDie  the  good  of  his  ft Uq wcceaturee, 
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Ife  i»iaid  to- hofe  wrote  apoo  letters  Apd  noteaiw* 

Dually,  be&des  thofe  he  dictated  to  his  fecretairy^ 
^or  9  Ipag  time,  too^  he  kept  a  Jot^noif  of .  wl^^ 
aifOf^SP  19opies  were  made  oi^t*  And  fent  tOk^hit 
pvjncip^^  partreans  abroadt  who  difperfed  copiei^jol 
thf?i^  4J7ipng  their  friends.  The  ^angeh<;al  dpp*; 
trine  fin»^  fluty  of  brotherly  low.  w^re  aljvrays  (hr 
chief  ful^je^s  of  thefe  apoftolical  epiftles^  In  ,tb« 
OMdli  of  thefe  yarioua  and  iacelTant  iabouFS»','h«r 
fpuqd  (ime^to  oompofe  hi^  ^raatifr  oo  Pifjfiogrmium 
a-  wock  whi(:h  has  rendered  this  name  univeri»i^ 
kn^wn  throughout  fEurope  and  America,  ^^e.wa0. 
aoddeotiiliyjed  t^^urn  his  attention  to  tbeei^fef^ 
fkifi  of  huuum.ientHneAt  and chara^er, in. the  van 
rii^  cpn^rn^^tion  9^  the  countenance,  h^d,.  and; 
QKhex  parts..^  the  hurpfU)  fijwse ;  in  the  oompWi^pt 
iQn»,l;<emp^r^PA^tf  h^b»tu?l  motions  and  attitiid!ps« 
Suit.  He  per<;eiyed..that  iii.all  tbeie,  not  only  trMK 
fienc  paflions,,  but  even  the  more  permanent  ^ooh 
lities  of  chva^er,  are,pfil»ftv<ry  diftin^jrexpmQ^ 
ed«  He  c^oried  his  obt^ryMioiiji  pn.  U^  '^(^ft 
muph  bither  than  any,otber,p>hyiqgnoo|fft  pn  ^ 
cord  had^ver.  before  att^fHRtcd  to  advanoe,  iui^ 
ceftinfUmed  his  imagin^lif^Ut^  ^and  hfi  M<»ob^(9» 
enUi^iuift  in  this  his  favourite  Qudy.  The  opinifoi^ 
and  theory  which  he  MbliP))^4r  4P«n  ft  were.^^ 
medley  of  judicious  ot^ferv^iiions,  ingenious  cgpt 
j^uKes,  and  fanciful  reveries.  ;The  novelty «;)« 
frHl  AS  myftery  of  the  fobjea;  4^a^^  the  pubbfl 
atieAtion.*  Every.  perfioQ  ws«  e^gjsr  to  learn  |% 
vead  to. neighbour's  be^^t  m  fk'r^Jafe^  In  Svf^ 
9flrUii4f  Germany^  France,  Qr;tainy.  and  N.  Amtn 
siofi*  vaftniWAinbers  bec^uue  Mifiip^ate  admire^ 
ol-ifaiTAter'a .theory.  His  book^,  publiihed  or|gi-s 
iMiiy^.in  the  German  l9ngu^ge,„w<;re  multipliv^. 
by  i^tsny. editions,, and^];fpe%^^tiaT)9ations  inta 
FreuiRfa,  £ngliih,  &c  jThay'^wcre  everywhero. 
i9Ad«  admirf4  i^nd.ftudi^t  wifhfatQoafid^rable  ^Vs- 
free  9f  that  enthufiflfm  wiMMirbirtithiy  vfrecom-^ 
pofisd^  .  Phyflognomy  w^s.^^kf^joC^s  ?  fpenoff: 
^m^  ^ufceptibfe  of  math<^amti<;a(i:crtainly,  fuA 
^capable  of /endowing  maawith  a^degife  o£o§^ 
nifnieuQe*  fu^icient  to  enable,  him  tu^  pry  into  t|p||| 
heATts  and  intentions  of  his  fdloff  n^orvils.  1^ 
io^variaUeis  public  opinion,  that,  notwjJIhftanftfng^ 
the  labours  of  Dr  Hunter  and,.Mr  Holcroft,,.th«| 
phyliognomical  writings,  of  Lava|ers,  have  bf^ 
^fHie  treated  with  a  degree  of  aegle<),  that,  i^lljl 
ihort  of  doing  juftice  to  their  real  >a^its,  S^% 
however,  Lavater  retained,  great  nuvabers  of  diff 
dp^es ;  and  was  vilited  and  sudmbed  by  traveikrA 
from  iall  parts  of  Burope.  His  private  life  wM 
ftmple,  regular,  and  pjous.! .  His  w.ife  becaa>e  asi 
jealous  a  phyfiognomift  as  himfe)f.  fie  rofe early ,{ 
and  ieldom  took  breakf^ft  till  he  had  earned  it  h^ 
performing  fome  literary  taft.  ^e  fioiihedi  his^ 
courie  asihe  began  it,  by  a  9^aloiis.oppofitiou..tor 
^r^nny.  The  content,  Jn  )vhi^  he  and  his  Mp^ 
iuifiUf  the  iCdebrated  Engliih  planter,  en|^«gje4» 
when  he.  WAS  a  youth,  in  ^oppoGtipn  to  th^  vV^aU* 
ty  of  M.  Grebel,  bailiff  of  Gri^ningen,  And  wbi«b; 
ended  in-brandiug  that  magiftrate.  with  infamy^  ia 
ftill  remembered  by  many.  And  ^bile  the  Helves 
tians  were  trembling  under  the  oi^eflipns  of  tbf) 
French  proconfuis,  HApinat,.  .Sjbhajimburp,  an4 
their  aflbciates,  who,  proteded  by  the  dure^ou 
Reubel,  tyrannifed  over  the  bif^vo  Swi&iy  Lavater 
wfote  his  celebrated  ^pp^^iMJb^  frm^i  Govfrf^. 
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#fMf/^d  pttsL&itdthe  rights  of  hi»  countrymen, 
evbn  wbile  the  fword  of  vengeance  wu  hatf^kig 
o^r^  him:  Nor  did  he  defiil,  till  he  was  torn 
fMa  bis  congregation^  as  a  preacher  of  fedldon 
tfnd  anarchy.  He  was  fent  to  SchaffhauiSeti  M  an. 
hoftage,  but  returned  foon  after,  without'any  ia* 
ISetlruptiott,  throueh  tke  French  army.  His  death ' 
llappened  in  con^aence-of  fonle  wounds  which 
le  received  from  a  Swifs  foldier,  when  Zurich* watf 
taken  from  the  Auftrians  and*  Ruffians,  hy  Oen. 
Mafllena»  in  autilmn  179^.  During  th^  ftorming 
of  Zurich  by  the  French  republicans)'  wften  eve- 
ry thing  was  in  theutmoft  confufflon,  and  the  Ruf- 
fian gene^Al  himfelf  leneHv  not  which  gate  led  to 
^  Auftrlin^mpy^-4  tiflie  of  danger,  When  eve* 
ryprudent  perfon  kept  at  borne,'  Liavater  boldl^V 
but  rafiily,  ventured  oht,  attaidft  fword^  muikeCl^ 
snd  men  of  blood;  datctf  hfs  fate,  and  receiv^ 
bis  mortal  wound  htna  a  9wifs  on  whom  he  had 
formerly  conferred  ttwtM  bMiefits.  The  fiinati- 
eifm  of  patty  zeal  ftimulaf^  this  Ungrateful  vtU 
bun,  in  the'  heat  of  aiftion,  to  commit  this  h^* 
M  deed*  LKvater,  hoWtitrf  recovMd  to  ap^ 
pearance,  'tod  perhaps  might  have  recovefeocoifr- 
pletely,  hMl  he'  not  brought  on  a  telapie  feve- 
n\  monthi  afterwards,  by  attending  the  eiieciK-: 
tion  of  a  lt>y«  who  was  fbot  by  the  French,  and 
by  eftpoiing  himfelf  above  an  hour  to  the  cold  air. 
Hh  aaive  mind  alldwed  him  to  tike  no  repofetill 
Within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  happened 
ch  the  laft  day  olF  tb^  i8th  century,  or,  Accdrdii^ 
t6  other  accounts,  on  the  %d  day  of  the  i^th^  if> 
Ibe  60th  year  of  his  age*  His  chaMaer,  drawn* 
in  a  mafterly  manner  while  he  was  alive,  by-  pr<K 
Ibflbr  Meiners,  has  been  lately  publiflied^iil'bts; 
Litters  &n  Switzerland;  from  which  vre  ihaU  give' 
H  (hort  extrad  t— ^  Lavater  (fays  he)  is  one  of  Che 
Um  men  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  who* 
'  jiriittle  fdlidtous  to  hide  his  faults,  and  ftill  lefsi 
inxious  to  make  Kis  merits  known.  With  regard 
«6  his  moral  charaaer,  it  is  impoflibleto  Ipeak 
tob  highly  of  it,  as  his  very  opponents  allow  that 
IM  life  and  manners  are  bkmeiefs*'  A'warmde- 
inc  to  advance  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good 
Of' Kisfelibw-breatures,  is,  without  a  doubt,  the 
f^nciple  feature  in  his  charaaer,  and  the  leading 
Active  of  all  he  does.  Next  to  thefe,  his  charac- 
ferlftic  virtues  are,  an  indefatigable  placability, 
ahd  an  inexh'auftible  lon^e  for  his  enemies,  i  have 
often  heard  him  talk  of  the  talents,  merits,  and 
good  qualities  of  his  opponents,  vrith  the  lame 
waHnth  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of  the  virtues  o# 
hh  greateft  friends.  Nay,  I  have  been  a  witfle(^t«» 
bis  excufing  his  enenues,  and  uttering  wlihesfdf 
fbeir  welfare.  In  ftich  k  manner,  as  to  me,  carried 
tfot  tbe  fmalleft^mark  of  tffeaation  elbiig  with  it. 
I  itf'perfuided,  that  thefe  fentiments  coft  hhn  te* 
i»fmtHe,'and  ar»  Vnbre  the  fruit  of  his  nature^thlit]^ 
•r  ^y  troublefottie  exertion.  Not'^  blameable 
Wdrd,  not  a  finale  ifxpveflion  of  impatience  of  the 
ikUtoberleA  affiiaioos  be  has  AruggleiT,  and  has  ftill 
to  ftrngglewith.'ever  efcaped  him  in  my  pi^fence. 
On  the  contrary,  'he  is  perfuaded,  that  all  thefe 
ttlals'are  for  Via  gd(kl,  and  will  termmate'in  hfs 
happioefs.  Of  Ms  taleiits  and  merits  of  all  kinds 
be  fpeaks  mtich!  more  modcftly  than  his  admiferis. 
—In- all  my  conMfHations  with  him,  I  found  fev^ 
^rav^oma  ^f  thelecrtt  vanity  of  which  he  ii  aceu^ 
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fed.  Every  paVt  oif  him  beft)eaks  tbe  m»  of  gf- 
itius,  but  not  of  that  fiery  and  uncootroolable  ge- 
nftts,  #hich  has  often  let)  him  to  advaoceextraor- 
dinarv  and  itldcfenfible  opinions  in  his  works.^ 
l^s  wrmons  are  more  followed  than  thbfe  of  the 
dioft  popular  among  the  other  preachers,  thoogb 
they  are  f<^dom  carefully  laboured  compofitioos, 
and  not  always  vefy  orthodox.  Tbe  pathos  of  his 
voice,  adion,  and  elocution,  captitates  thofe  who 
ate  not  able  to  judge  of  any  other  mcritr--On  my 
walking  out  with  him,  AlmofiE  all  thofe  vrho  met 
uft  accofted  bim  with  the  gre^eft  wtfytA ;  and 
many  kifled  his  hand  with  a  kind  p^  filial  rrverence. 
n  IS  indeed  inconceivable  what  numbers  of  perfont 
of  all  ranks,  bdth  dticens^and  ftrangefa,  ^ply  to 
bim  to  be  judge  of  their  controverfies.  Wbcn  one 
fees  the  numberof  affairs  he  is  ahnoft  ocmftantly 
immerfed  in,  one  is  furprifed  how  he  can. find  time 
to  write.-— 'What  he  has  written  i^cn  minutes  here- 
tofore I  da  not  know,  as  I  have  not  read  all  his 
writings ;  but  it  is  certam,  that  at  prefettt  he  does 
nbt  affirm,  either  that  he  ever  dU^  or  ever  law 
a  mtraciei  All  he  contendt  for,  which  the 
w>armeft  oppofer  ol  miracM  will  not  coateft  with 
hkn,  is,  that  men  of  uncommon  powers  can  do 
things,  which  thofe  of  common  powera  cannot, 
and  which  appear  aontrary  to  the  ordinary  conile 
of  nature/^ 

LAVAT£RA,  in  botany,  a  geniis  of  the  poly- 
'  andria  orderi  belonging  to  the  polydelpbia  dafs  of 
plants  \  and  in  the  natural  method  raaking  under 
the  S7th  order,  Columnifene.  The  exterior  calyx 
IS  double  andtrifid ;  the  arilll  or  feed-coats  are  ve- 
ry  many  and  nK>nofpermous«  There  are  feveral 
fpecies,'moft  ^of  them  herbaceous  flowery  atfnuali, 
or  Airubby  perMntals,  grbwing  eredfrom  a  or  3, 
to  8  or  to  feet  bij^b^  garailhed  with  large  round- 
tfhv  heart-flMped,  and  angular  leaves,  and  qnia- 
qiiepetalbus  flowers  of  the  mallow  kind.  They 
ai«  eaiily  propagated  by  feed  in  the  ^pen  groand 
in  the  fpring ;  and  thrive  belt  when  they  are  fown 
where  tbey  »e  defigned  to  remain.  Toe  lavatera 
tribe  alfed  a  Warm  fandy  fituaticni  and  foil,  in 
which  tbey  will  fometimes  continue  to  exhibit 
thefr  beauties  far  many  years  ;  but  m  general  they 
are  (hort-lived,  continuing  only  a  or  3  years ;  this 
renders  them  peculiarly  eligible  to.be  feattered 
plentifully  in  a  newly  made  ftimbbery ;  they  will 
add  warmth  to  yoting  plants,  and  wfll  die  away 
themfehres  before  the  fpaces  they  oocvpy  will  be 
required  by  the  fiitrounding  Ibrobs. 

>  LAVATION.  ».  /.  [ta'vatio^  Latin.]  The  aa 
of  waihing.— SuCb  fihhy  ftuff  was  by  lewd  loofe 
vQirletB  fung  before  the  chariot  on  the  folemn  day 
of  her  h^atitm,  Hake^Ul 

( I.)  ♦LAVATORY.  «•/.  [from  hi>o,  Latin.] 
A  wafli ;  fomething  in  which  parts  difeafed  aie 
vfh&itd.-^La'vatorieey  to  walb  tbe  temples,  haodsy 
wrifts,  and  jngulars,  do  potently  profligate,  and 
keep  oif  ^he  venom.  Harvey. 

(a.)  Laaratoitv,  orLAvADBXO,  a  name  given 
to  certain*  places  4rii' Chili  and  Pern,  where  gold  is 
got  out'Of  eartb  by  walhing.  M.  Frexier  gives  os 
the  fbllewing  defcr>ption  of  the  lavaiwitt  of  Chi- 
li: — ^They  dig- deep  into  the  earth,  in  placet 
whereiii  they  have  reafon  to  expert  gold  9  and,  to 
facilitatis  this  digging,  turn  a  ilream  of  water 
Upon  the  fpot^  Icwfeomg  tht  eactb  at  maeh  at  poC> 
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fible  all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  have  the 
greater  efied,  and  tear  np  the  earth  more  ftrong- 
ly.  When  they  are  got  to  the  earth  they  want, 
they  turn  off  the  ftieam  and  dig  dry.  The  earth 
that  they  now  getf  is  carried  on  mules,  and  dif- 
charged  inta  a  bafon,  made  fomewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  fmith's  beUows ;  into  which  a  rivulet  runs 
with  rapidity,  dtffolving  the  f»rts  of  the  earth, 
and  carrying  every  thing  away  with  it,  excepting 
the  particles  of  gold,  which,  by  their  great  weight, 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  and  mix 
with  fine  black  (and,  where  they  are  almoft  as  much 
hidden  as  they  were  before  in  the  earth.  Sometimes 
they  find  very  confiderable  pieces  in  iavatorieSfto 
the  weight  of  14  ounces  each. — There  are  fevehil 
UnjatorkSf  where  they  find  pepitas,  ior  pieces  of 
Tirgin  gold,  of  a  prodigious  fize.  Among  cithers, 
they  tell  of  one  that  weighed  $1%  ounces,  bought 
by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy  of  Pern. 
About  30  miles  E.of  Coquimbo,  are  the  lavatories 
of  jifuiacoiJt  the  gold  whereof  is  2$  carats  fine.— 
The  works  here  always  turn  to  great  profit,  ex- 
cepting when  the  water  fails. — ^The  natives  main- 
tain that  the  earth  is  creative,  that  is,  it  produces 
gold  continually ;  becaufe,  after  having  been  walk- 
ed 60  or  80  years,  they  find  it  impregnated  afrefli, 
and  draw  almoft  as  much  out  of  it  as  at  firft. 

LAVAUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Tarn,  and  late  province  of  Languedoc,  on  the 
Agont ;  18  miles  N£.  of  Touloufe,  and  20  NW. 
of  Caftres.    Lon.  1.5).  £.    Lat.  43.  40.  N. 

( I.)  LAU3ACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Cami- 
.  ola*  famous  for  producing  the  laigeft  craw-iifh  in 
Europe* 

(a.)  I.AUBACH)  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of 
GermanYr^in  the  circle  of  Auftrta,  and  in  Camio- 
la,  with  a  biftiop's  fee,  a  caftle,  and  very  hand- 
fome houfes ;  feated  on  the  above  river.  Lon.  14. 
5  a.  £.    Lat.  46.  ao.  N. 

(3.)  LauaacH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Solms 
Laubach ;  16  miles  £SE.  of  Wetzlar,  and  40  N£. 
of  Mentz.  Lon.  d6. 39.  £.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  50.  %%• 
N. 

(4.)  Laub^ich,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Mont  Tonneie,  and  citdevant  duchy  of  Sim  mem, 
formerly  in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine ;  %  m.  N. 
of  Simmem,  and  37  W.  of  Mentz. 

LAUBAN,  or  LuBAN,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  on 
the  Quiefs,  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  fome  baf- 
tions.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  linen  and 
woollen  cloths.  In  1417  and  14319  it  was  laid 
waite  by  the  Huffites.  It  lies  6%  miles  £.  of 
Drefden,  and  7a  NN£.  of  Prague. 

LAUBIES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lozere,  11  miles  N.  of  Mende. 

LAUCHA,  a  town' of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thu- 
ringia,  6  miles  £S£.  of  Nebra,  and  6  NW.  of 
Nauroburg. 

LAUCHSTADT,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony^  in 
Merfeburg,  4  miles  W.  of  Merfeburg,  and  if  £• 
of  Queifurt. 

( I.)  LAUD,  Wiirtam,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Reading  in  1573, 
and  educated  in  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of 
\;hlch  he  was  afterwards  a  fellow.  In  16x0,  he 
went  into  orders.  In  i6xx,  be  was  el^ed  pre. 
iident  of  St  John's  college ;  but  his  eledion  being 
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difputed,  K.  James  confirmed  it.  The  fame 
year  he  was  fwora  the  king's  chaplain.  In  i6ax»  be 
was  nommated  bifhop  of  St  David's  i  and  in  i6a89 
.  biihop  of  London.  In  1 630,  he  was  eleAed  chan« 
cellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1633,  he 
attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was  fwora  a 
privy  counfellor  for  that  kingdom.  During  his  flay 
in  Scotland,  he  formed  the  reiblution  of  oringing 
that  chnrch  to  an  exaA  confomlty  with  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  fome  year,  he  fucceeded  Abp, 
Abbot  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury ;  and  foon  after 
came  out  the  king's  declaration  about  lawful  ijports 
on  Sundays,  which  the  archbiihop  was  charged 
with  having  revived  and  enlarged^and  that  with  the 
ve^tious  profecutions  of  fuch  clergymen  aa  refu- 
fed  to  read  it  in  their  churches.  In  1634-59  be 
*  was  put  into  the  great  committee  of  trade  and  the 


king  s  revenue ;  on  the  4th  of  Blarch  following* 
he  was  appomted  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
treafury;  and  on  the  6th  of  March  1635-6,  he 
received  the  ftaff  of  the  lord  bigh  treafurer^  of 
England;  To  prevent  the  printing  and  publiih- 
ing  what  be  thought  improper  books,  he  procu- 
red a  decree  to  be  pafied  in  the  Aar-chamber,  00. 
the  nth  of  July  1637,  whereby  it  was  enjoined, 
that  the  mafter-printers  ihould  be  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tain number,  and  that  none  of  them  fliouk)  print 
any  books  till  they  were  licenfed,  either  by  the 
arcbbiOiop,  or  the  biihop  of  London,  or  fome  of 
their  chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice-chan- 
cellors of  the  two  univerfities.  A  new  parliament 
being  fummoned,  met  on  the  13th  April  1640; 
and  the  convocation  the  day  following ;  but  the 
commons  launching  out  into  complaints  againU  the 
archbiihop,  and  infilling  upon  a  redrefs  of  grie- 
vances before  they  granted  any  fupply,  the  par- 
liament was  diiTolved  on  the  7th  of  May.  The 
convocation,  however,  continued  fitting;  and 
made  17  canons,  which  werefuppofed  to  be  form- 
ed under  the  immediate  diredion  of  the  archbi- 
ihop. In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he 
was  attacked  on  account  of  thofe  canons;  and 
they  being  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  commons 
on  the  1 6th  of  December  1640,  **  as  conUining 
many  things  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative,  to 
the  fundamental  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm* 
to  the  rights  of  parliament,  to  the  property  and 
liberty  of  the  fubjed,  and  tending  to  {edition,  and 
of  dangerous  confequence ;"  he  was,  on  the  i8th 
of  December,  accufed  by  the  commons  of  high 
treafon,  and  fent  to  tbe  Tower.  Being  tried  be** 
fore  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  endeavouring  to  fub- 
vert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  the  Proteftant 
religion,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  beheaded  oa 
Tower-hill  on  January  loth  following,  in  the  7ad 
year  of  his  age.  This  learned  prelate,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  being  charged  with  a  defign  to  bring 
in  Popery,  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Dr  Filher,  which 
is  efteemed  one  of  tbe  beft  piect^s  that  has  been 
printed  againft  that  religion;  and  when  he  was 
4)rivately  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  by  the  Pope,  he 
refufed  it,  faying,  that  **  fometbing  dwelt  within 
bim,  which  would  not  fuffer  his  compliance,  till 
Rome  qvaj  other  than  it  wi"  He  was  temperate  in 
his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  private  life  \  but  hit 
fondnefs  fdr  introducing  new  ceremonies,  in  w  rtich 
he  ihowed  an  indifcreet  zeal,  his  encouraging  of 
fports  on  Sundays,  his  illegal  and  cruel  fcverity 
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itt  (he  ftar^hamber  and  high  cmnmHTion  coarU» 
and  the  fury  with  which  he  perfecuted  the  diflea- 
tert»and  all  who  prefumed  to  contradid  his  feoti- 
inentSf  expofed  him  to  popular  hatred.  Whilet 
howetef)  we  continue  to  apply  to  his  public  Con- 
duct the  harih  epithets  which  originated  probably 
in  the  mortice  of  his  enemie»f  we  muft,  in  juftice, 
allow  foQie  pallhition  to  be  due  on  the  fcore  of  the 
temper  of  the  timet,  and  of  the  nohappir  lasity 
introdnced  by  his  predecefibr  Abbot,  whole  errors 
he  thought  it  his  *duty  to  correft,  and  which  he 
ccrtaihly  intended  to  corred  by  kgal  means.  Be' 
fides  his  Anfwer  to  Fiiher»  he  publiftied  feveral 
Sennonst  and  other  works. 
.  («•)  *  LaOo.  «k/^/tftfr,  Latin.]  x.  PnUe ;  fao- 
flbur  paid ;  celebration.—- 

Dottbtlefty  O  gneft,  great  iaud  and  ptaHe 
were  mine, 
Reply'd  the  fwain»  for  fpotlefs  faith  divine  i 
tU  after  fecial  ritesy  and  gifts  beftow'd, 
I  ftain'd  my  ho^uble  hearth  with  Mood.  Pop9» 
9.  That  part  of  divine  worfhip  which  con6fts  in 
pratfe.— We  have  certam   bvmns  and   fervices, 
which  we  fay  dsily  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for 
his  naarvelloin  works.  Bacon.^ln  the   book  of 
Pfalms,  the  Uiuiij  make  up  k  very  great  part  of  it. 
Government  qftbe  Tongue.  - 
(j.)  Laud,  (§  i,  de/.zJ^    See  Laudes. 
(4O  La  V  D,  St,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep.  of 
Maine  and  Loire,  3  miles  S.  of  Angers,  and  4i 
NNW.ofBrifTac. 

*  r<9LAUD.  v.a.  [UttUof  Latin.]  To  pratie; 
to  celebrate.— O  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Cre- 
ator, havhig  confidered  the  heavens,  t^  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  ftars  which  thou 
baft  ordained,  with  ail  the  company  of  heaven,  we 

'  iaud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name.    Bentley* 

(x.)  LAUD  A,  a  townr  of  Franeonia^  in  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Wnrzbnrg,  on  theTauber;   15  miles 
SSE.  of  Heilbronn,  and  38  SSW.  of  Wurzborg. 
CO  Lauda.    See  Laudick. 

*  LAUDABLE,/fdJ.[laudakiluy  Latin.]  x.Pratfe- 
worthy;  commendahle.— 

Tm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm' 
Js  often  laudable  /  but  to  do  good*  fometimes 
Accounted  dang'rous  folly.  Shai. 
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prifono'.  The  leaft  number  of  the  brndatsfu 
amongft  the  Romans  was  ten. 

(x.)  LAUDBRt  [from  Lade^  Celt,  u  #.  the  paf- 
fage  of  a  river,]  a  pariih  of  Scotland*  io  Ber- 
wtckihire,  8  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  no- 
where above  4  broad ;  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lauder.  The  air  is  pure ;  the  foil  light  and  fan- 
dy,  but  fertile  and  highly  cultivated :  the  groond 
riles  gradoally  on  each  fide  of  the  river  to  hills 
moftly  green.  Oood  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
flaxy  hay»  turnips,  and  potatoes*  are  raifed ;  and 
the  lulls  afford  paftore  for  about  10,000  Iheep. 
The  population,  m  r;^!,  was  about  sooo  fouls, 
and  had  increafed  ao5  fmce  X755.  Moor-ftooe 
abonbda,  and  there  are  fome  copper  minetb  but 
not  wrought.  Adder  ftones,  arrow  flooes,  and 
ftooes  of  various  fanciful  Ihapea,  refiembUog  fhails* 
womvB,  &C.  are  often  found,  efpedally  after  hea- 
vy rains.  Tliere  are  relics  of  feveral  aociesC 
Fidiih  camps :  and  Roman,  Englifti,  and  &otcb 
coins  of  Julius  Ccfar,  Lucius  Flaminiaa,  Edward 
I.  Alexander  L  and  ilL  &c.  are  often  found  in  the 
parifli. 

(a.)LA'VDiK,  a  riverin  the  above  pariih,  which, 
after  turning  about  a6  mOls  in  a  oooife  of  10  miles, 
fallainto  the  Tweed. 

(3.)  LA0DBR,  an  ancient  rayal  borough  in  the 
above  pariih  (K'  x.)b  lately  much  improved.  In 
the  reign  of  K.  James  lU.  the  nobility,  whom  be 
had  fommoned  to  meet  him  in  this  town,  on  pub- 
lic bufineis,  feized  his  favourite  mxnifter»  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cochran,  whom  he  had  railed  from  the  rank 
of  a  common  mafon^o^  £.  of  Btar*  and  bnc^ 
him  with  his  aiTociates,  over  Lauder  bridge,  in  fight 
of  the  king  and  his  army.  Lauder  has  5  fairs,  oo 
the  3d  Friday  of  June,  and  the  4th  of  July,  Aug, 
OA.  and  Kov.  It  joins  with  Jedburgh,  Hadding- 
ton, Dunbar,  and  N.  Berwick,  in  eleding  a  repte- 
fentative  in  the  imperial  Pariiament.  It  is  3% 
miles  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  04  W.  of  Berwick. 
Lon.  3,-f.  W.    Lat.  $$>  36*  N. 

(4.)  Lauder,  WiDiamf  a  native  of  Scotland, 
educated  at  theuniverfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
finilhed  his  ftudies  with  great  reputation,  and  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue.    In  May  %%f  1734,  he  xeceired  a  teftimo- 


•— 'AfTedtion  endeavours  to  correct  natural  defers,  .  nial  from  the  head  of  the  univcrfity,  certifying 


and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleating, 
thou|[h  it  always  milTes  it.  Locke,  a.  Healthy ; 
falubriou8.--Good  blood,  and  a  due  projedile 
motion  or  circulation,  are  neceflary  to  convert 
'  the  aliment  into  laudable  animal  juices.  Arbuthnot 
•A  Mments* 

*  LAUDABLENES5.  n.  /.  [from  laudabU.^ 
Praife-worthinefft. 

♦  LAUDABLY,  adv.  [from  laudable.]  In  a  man- 
net  defervrng  praife.— Obfolete  wprds  may  be  lau* 
dabfy  revived,  when  either  they  are  founding  or 
figntficant.  Dry  den. 

( I.)  ♦  lAUDANUM. »./.  [A  cant  word,  from 
laudo<»  Latin.]  A  foporifick  tindure. 

(i.)LAt;i>ANVM.    See  Opium. 

LAUDATIO,  io  a  le^al  fenfc,  was  anaVntly 

the  teftimony  delivered  m  court  of  the  accufed 

perfon's  good  behaviour  and  integrity  of  life.    It 

'  refembled  the  cuflom  which  prevails  io  our  trials. 


that  he  was  a  fit  perfon  to  teach  humanity  in  any 
fchoo>  or  college  whatever.  In  1 7 39,  he  publilh ed 
at  Edinburgh,  an  edition  of  Johnfton's  Flalms.  In 
1741,  he  was  recommended  by  Mr  Patrick  Cu- 
ming, and  Mr  Colin  Maclaurin,  profeiTors  of 
church  hiftory  and  raatheknatics,  to  the  mafterihip 
of  the  grammar  fchool  at  Dundee,  then  vacant. 
Whether  he  fucceeded  in  the  application  or  net,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  a  few  ye«rs  afterwarda  he  figured 
in  London,  where  he  contrived  to  min  the  repu- 
tation of  Milton;  an  attempt  vrhich  ended  ia 
the  defirudion  of  his  own..  His  reafon  for  the  at- 
tack probably  fprung  from  the  virulence  of  a  vio- 
lent party  fpirit,  which  triumphed  over  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  honefly.  He  began  firft  to 
retail  part  of  his  defign  m  The  GewHemam*j  Maga^ 
zine^  1 747 ;  and  finding  that  his  forgeries  were 
not  deteded,  was  encouraged  in  1751  tocAlleft 
them,  with  additions,  into  a  volume,  entitled,  An 


of  calling  perfboa  to  ipeak  to  the  cbarader  of  the  ^  Efay  en  Miltom'j  Vft  and  Imitation  qf  the  Mmlcrms 
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»e  his  PmvMJe  Lqfii  8vQ.  The  fidelity  of  hia  Auftria*  wUli 
quotations  had  beeo  doubted  by  feveral  people; 
and  the  fallebood  of  them  was  fooo  after  demon- 
:^  rated  by  Dr  Douglas*  late  bifhop  of  Saliibury^ 
LCft  a  pamphlet  eotitled«  **  Milton  ▼indicated  from 
ulie  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  brought  againft  him  by 
KL.auder»  and  Lauder  bimfelf  coavi^ed  of  feveral 
Forgeries  and  giofs  Impo&tions  on  the  Public:  In 
a.  Lietter  humbly  addrelTed  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  £arl  of  Bath,  175  x,"  Svo.  The  appear- 
a^oce  of  this  Detedion  overwhelmed  Lauder  with 
conCu6on.  He  fabfcnbed  a  coofdfion,  didated 
k>y  a  learned  friend,  wherein  he  ingei^uoully  ac* 
Icnowledged  his  offence,  which  he  profefled  to 
bave  been  occafioned  bf  the  iryury  he  had  recei* 
wed  from  the  diiappointnient  of  his  expedations  of 
profit  from  the  publication  of  Johnfton's  PTalms. 
'X^is  misfortune  he  afcribed  to  a  couplet  in  Mr 
Pope's  Dunciad,  book  iv«  ver.  3.  ;tnd  from  thence 
originated  his  rancour  againlt  Milton.  He  after- 
"wards  imputed  his  cooduA  to  other  motives; 
abufed  the  few  firiends  who  continued  to  counte- 
nance htm ;  and,  finding  that  his  charader  was 
not  to  be  retrieved,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  Tome  time  kept  a  fcbooL 
JHlis  behaviour  theri^  was  mean  and  defpicable ; 
aind  he  pafTed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  univer- 
£a\  contempt.  <'  He  died  (fays  Mr  Nichols)  fomc 
time  about  the  year  i7fi,  as  inf  friend  Mr  Reed 
was  informed  by  the  gentietpau  who  read  the  fu* 
neral  ierrice  over  him." 

(5.)  LAudea  Four,  an  ancient  £ibric,  in  the 
above  parifh  (N°  x.),  on  the  fide  of  the  river  (N* 
gk.),  about  ^00  y«ars  old,  ereded  by  Edward  I. 
during  his  invafion  of  Scotland.  It  was  rebuilt 
and  converted  into  an  elegant  manQon,  in  the 
end  of  the  t7Ch  century,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale. One  of  the  andent  apartments,  ornament* 
ed  with  rich  ftuccp  work,  is  prQfer\-ed  as  a  relic 
of  antiquity. 
LauDsaDALB)  a  diftrid  of  Berwickihire. 
LAUO£39  Lauds,  the  ad  part  of  the  ordinary 
office  of  the  breviary,  faid  after  matins )  though, 
heretofore,  it  ended  the  office  of  the  night.  The 
laudes  coafift  principally  of  plalms,  hymns,  &c« 
whence  the  name,  from  lauif  Uuiduf  praife. 

LAUDICIC»  or.  Lavda,  a  town  of  Polaqd, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Kalifch  \  40  miles  SS.  of 
Onefna. 

LAUDICOINI,  amongft  the  Romans,  applaud- 
ers  who  for  reward  entered  the  rehearial  rooms, 
attended  the  repetition  of  plays,  and  were  in  waiu 
ing  when  orations  were  proaounoed,  in  order  to 
raife  or  increafe  the  acclamation  and  applaufe. 

LAUDOHN,  Oideon,  baron  de,  a  celebrated 
general  in  the  imperial  fervice,  bom  in  17 16,  was 
g  native  of  Livonia,  and  defcended  from  a  Scot- 
tifh  family.  He  made  his  $r(t  campaigns  under 
Marfhal  Munich,  in  the  war  of  1738,  between  the 
Rulfians  and  Turks;  and  was  at  the  taking  of 
Oczakow,  Choczim,  and  Stawutzcfaane,  where 
the  Turks  were  entirely  defeated*  Frederick  the 
Great  refufed,  in  1741,  to  take  young  Laudohn 
into  his  iervic^,  faying  he  did  not  like  his  counte- 
nanoe.  But  he  afterwards  iaid  that  he  often  admi* 
red  the  pofition  of  other  generals,  but  had  ever 
ditaded  the  battles  of  Laudohn.  In  1756,  when 
but  juft  CD^red  into  tl^e  (ervice  of  tl^e  houfe  qf 
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the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  lie 
made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  that  \vithin  lefs  than 
a  year  he  waa  a  general  of  artillery,  and  within 
thi^  years  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  ar- 
my. He  refcued  Olmuts,  when  befieged  by  the 
FkiiifianB ;  beat  the  king  himfelf  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder;  at  Zorndoif,  took  General  Fouquet 
prifoner ;  carried  Glatz  and  Schweidnitzby  aiTaultf 
and  (topped  the  progrefs  of  Frederick,  10  a  war 
which  might  othtfrwtfe  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
houfe  of  Auilria*  In  1778,  when  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  marfhal,  at  the  head  of  60,000.  men  he 
hindered  Henry,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pru^Rat 
from  joining  his  army  to  that  of  the  king.  At 
DubioM)  Novi,  Gradtfca,  and  Belgrade^  in  the 
late  war  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  he 
bad  but  to  preient  himfelf  before  the  place,  and  fay 
with  Caefar,  Vaut  tfiM,  vUi.  But  at  his  head# 
quarters  in  Bloravia,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
in  confequenoe  of  an  operation  he  underwent  for 
an  obftrudtion  in  the  urethra*  His  impatience  ti^n* 
der  the  medical  applications,  the  impetuous  ar- 
dour of  his  chara^er,  and  the  knowledge,  above 
all,  of  his  importance  in  the  war,  contributed  to 
irritate  his  mind,  and  promote  the  violence  of  the 
fever.  He  refifted  the  application  of  cataplafmi^ 
before  and  after  the  ineilions  were  made,  with  a 
fatal  obftinacy,  which  raifed  the  inflammation  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  he  expired  under  the  acceflion 
of  the  fever  on  the  Z4th  of  July  17901  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

LAVE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Lys,  near  Bethuue,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Straits 
of  Calais. 

(i.)  •  Tq  Lavb.  v.  a.  [lavcf  Lat.]  1.  To  wafh J 
to  bathe.— 

Unfafe,  that  we  muft  lave  our  honours 

In  thefe  fo  flatt'rmg  ftrearos.  Sifak, 

But  as  I  rofe  out  of  the  Uming  ftream, 

Heav'n  open'd  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 

The  fpirit  defcended  on  me  like  a  dove. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty 
ftrength, 
Whofe  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her 
length, 
She  feems  a  fea-wafp  flying  on  the  waves. 

A*  {^LeveTf  French.]    To  throw  up ;  to  lade;  to 
draw  out. 

Though  hills  were  fet  on  hills. 
And  feas  met  feas  to  guard  thee,  I  would 

through : 
I'd  plough  up  rocks,  fteep  as  the  Alps,  in  dufb. 
And  hwe  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds. 
But  I  woukl  reach  thy  head.  Ben  JohfLftm. 

Som^  ftow  their  oars,  or  flop  the  leaky  fides, 
Another  bolder  yet,  the  yard  beftrides, 
And  folds  the  fails;  a  fourth  with  labour  law^ 
Th'  intruding  feas,  and  waves  eje6^  on  waves. 

dO*  7*0  Latb.  v.  «•    To  wafti  himfelf;  to 
bathe- 
In  her  ^hafte  current  oft  the  goddefs  knes 
4n4  with  celeltiBl  tears  augments  tbe  waves. 

©  q  q  q  »  *  T* 


LAV 

^  To  LAVEER.  v.  n.  To  change  the  direc- 
tion often  in  a  Courfe.— 

How  ea(y  'tis  when  deftiny  proyes  kind. 

With  fut]  ipread  fails  to  run  before  the  wind : 

flat  thofe  that  'gaind  ftiif  gales  laveerhtg  gOy 

Muft  be  at  once  refolv'd,  and  ikilfiil  too.   Dryd* 

LAVELANET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Arriegey  9  miles  S.  of  Mirepoix,  and  29 
NE.  of  Tarafcon, 

LAVELOyLAVBLT,  or  LAfsLT,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ourte,  and  late  biihop* 
ric  of  Liege.  In  .1747,  a  battle  was  fought  near 
it  between  the  French  under  Marfhal  Saxe»  and 
the  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Cuinberland»  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  It  is  4  oi.  W. 
of  Liege, 

LAVELINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Vofges ;  5  miles  SE.  of  St  Diey. 

LAVELLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Bafiiicata,  and  a  bifhop's  fee;  6  miles  N.  of  Ve- 
nofa,  and  30  N.  by  £.  of  Naples.  Lon.  15.  S5»  E. 
Lat.  41.  5-N. 

LAVENy  or  LATcaoAL,  a  river  of  Norway, 
ivhich  runs  mto  the  N.  fea,  near  Larvigen. 

LAVENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Cilenberg. 

U.)  LAUENBURG,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  Saxe  Lauenburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
built  by  Henry  the  Lion.  It  has  a  toll  on  the 
Elbe,  and  lies  30  miles  SE.  of  Hamburg,  and  48 
SSW.ofLubeck. 

(»,  3.)  Lauenburg,  a  town  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, capital  of  a  lordlhip  fo^iamed,  in  Pomerania, 
on  the  Lehe,  36  miles  WNW.  of  Dantzick,  and 
50  ENE.  of  Polnow. 
^    (i.)  *  LAVENDER.  »./.  [lavendula,  Lat.]    A 

giant. — it  is  one  of  the  verticillate  plants,  whofe 
ower  contifts  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  two  lips; 
the  upper  lip,  ftanding  upright,  is  ronndifli,  and, 
for  the  moil  part,  bifid;  but  the  under  lip  is  cut 
into  three  fegments,  which  arealmoft  equal:  thcfe 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  whorls,  and  are  collected 
into  a  flender  fpike  upon  the. top  of  the  ftalks. 
MifUn — ^The  whole  lax^ender  plant  has  a  highly 
arooutick  fmell  and  tafte,  and  is  famous  as  a  ce- 
phalick,  nervous,  and  uterine  medicine.  Wlh — 
And  then  again  he  tumeth  to  his  play. 

To  fpoil  the  pleafures  of  that  paradife : 

The  wholefome  fage.  and  lavender  ftill  grey. 

Rank  fmelling  rue,  aud  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenfetu 

(1.)  Lavender.    See  Lavandula. 

(3.)  Lavendek  Cotton.    See  Santolina. 

(4.)  Lavendsr,  Sea>    See  Statice,  N<>  a,  3. 

LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham,  a  pleaiant  and 
pretty  large  town  of  Suffolk,  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Bret,  whence  it  rifes  graduatly  to  the  top  of  ^ 
hill ;  on  which  its  church,  a  very  handfome  GpthTc 
Arudure,  is  ieated ;  wherein  are  feverJl  ancient 
monuments,  and  a  fpactous  market-place,  with  9 
divifions,  in  a  very  healthy  free  air.  It  had  former- 
ly a  very  confiderable  trade  iu  blue  c)oth ;  and  had 
three  guilds  or  companies,  with  each  their  hall. 
It  ha»  ftill  a  confiderable  manufa^ory  of  ferges, 
Aialloons,  fays,  ftuffs,  and  fine  yam  fpun  for  Lon- 
don; and  many  hundred  loads  of  wool  are  annu- 
ally delivered  uom  its  wool  hall.    It  is  governed 
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by  6  capital  burgeflbs,  who  arefbr  life^  and  dMSofe 
th^  inferior  oflScers.  The  church  and  iU  fteeple* 
which  is  137  feet  high,  are  reckoned  the  fineft  in 
the  county.  Its  tenor  bell,  though  not  much 
more  than  a  ton,  hat  as  deep  a  note  at  a  bdl  o# 
twice  that  weight.  Here  is  a  free  febool  and  a 
bridewell,  part  of  which  is  a  workhoafe^  where 
the  poor  children,  &c.  of  the  parifh  are  empkiyed 
in  fpinning  hemp,  flax,  and  yam ;  there  are  alfo 
other  confiderabte  charities.  The  tenants  of  tb« 
manor  and  the  other  inhabitants  were  always  ex- 
empted from  ferving  at  any  court  heki  for  t^m 
hamlet.  They  have  that  tenure  of  land  called 
BoaouGH  English.  The  markets  are  on  TneT- 
day,  and  on  Thurfday  for  wool ;  the  £airs  on 
Shrove-Tuefday  and  OAober  10.  It  lies  6x  miles 
from  London. 

LA  VEND,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lario,  diftriCt  of  Como,  and  ci-devant  duchy  of 
Mifan  ;  18  miles  WNW.  of  Como. 

LAVENSAR,  an  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland ;  60  miles  W.  of  Peteiiburfr. 

LAVENSTEIN,  or  Loensteiii,  a  town  of 
Franconia  in  Culmbach ;  near  a  copper  mine  | 
12  miles  S.  of  Saalfield,  and  14  NW.  of  Uchtcn- 
berg. 

(1.)  LAUENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Loisrer  Sacs- 
ony,  in  Calenberg ;  9  miles  E.  of  Hamehi. 

{%.)  Lauenstbin,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony» 
in  Meiflan,  18  miles  S.  of  Drefden.  Lon.  jf .  3x« 
E.    I.at.  51.  41.  N. 

LAVENZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of 
Panaro,  and  diftri6k  (late  duchy) of  Modcna. 

(i.)  •  LAYER,  a./,  [iiwoir,  Fr.  from  iave^ 
A  washing  veflel.— 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 

Soak'd  in  his  en'mies  blood,  and  from  the 
ftream. 

With  la'v^rs  pure  and  deanfing  herbs,  waifa  off 

The  clodded  gore.  Miltam. 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters,  to  imbathe 

In  neftar'd  Jovers  ftrewM  with  afphodtl* 

Miitm. 
Young  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bow*r 

Brought  the  full  iaver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 

Pope, 

(%.)  Lave  a,  in  fcripture  hiftory,  was  a  facred 
utenfil  placed  in  the  court  of  the  Jewiih  taber- 
nacle, conftfting  of  a  bafon,  whence  they  drew 
water  by  cocks,  for  wafhing  the  hand*  and  feet 
of  the  officiating  priefts,  and  alfo  the  entrails  and 
legs  of  the  vidtims. 

{3.^5,)  LAVsa^  in  geography,  the  name  of  3 
contiguous  parifhes  of  Engkundy  in  Sflex*  about 
az.  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London,  dlftinguifbed  by 
the  epithets  of  Bight  Little^  and  Magdaleiu  la 
High  Laver  the  illuftrious  John  Locke  fpent  the 
laft  10  years  of  his  life,  at  the  feat  of  Sir  Francis 
Mariham,  Bart,  where  he  died  in  1704.  See 
Locke. 

LAVERDIERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Var ;  6  miles  N.  of  Baijols. 

LA  VERNA,  in  antiquity,  the  goddefs  of  thieves 
and  cheats  among  the  Romans,  who  honoured 
her  with  public  worfhip,  becaufe  (he  was  fnppo- 
fed  to  favour  thofe  who  wiihed  that  their  defigns 
might  not  be  difcovered,    Varro  lays,  that  ibe 

had 
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liad  an  dtar  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome ;  lience 
called /#rto  iavernaiit. 

LAV£RNiCK»  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Culm. 

I«AUF»  a  town  of  Franconia»  in  Nuremberg. 

I^UFEN*  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Zuricht 
%  mileB  S.  of  Schaflfbauien. 

(i.)  LAUFFEN^  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Sals- 
burg,  on  the  Salza^  ii  miles  NNW.  of  Salzbug, 
and  %6  N£.  of  Kuffktetn.  Lon.3o.4i»£.  of  Ferro, 
L.at.  47-  »5«  N. 

(a.)  Lauffem,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  ^e  Upper  Rhine,  and  bifliopric  of  Bafle ; 
6  miles  S.  of  Bafle,  and  i6  N.  of  Soieure.  Lon. 
j»5.  9.  £•  of  Ferro..    Lat.  47-  35*  N. 

(3.)  LauFFBN,  a  tow4i  of  Switzerland,  with  a 
fort,  in  Zurich,  near  a  celebrated  catarad  on  the 
Rhine. 

(4.)  LauFFBN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Wurtem* 
barg,  on  the  Neckar;  4  miles  S.  of  Heilbron, 
and  x6  N.  of  Stutgard.  Lon.  a6.  51.  £.  Ferro. 
I^t.  49-  z«  N. 

( I.)  LAUFFBNBURG,  an  ancient  county  d 
Auftrian  Suabia,  purchafed  by  D.  Leopold  from 
John  the  younger  oount  of  Hapiburg,  for  x«,ooo 
florins,  in  1387. 

(ft.)  Lauffenbitrg,  a  fortified  town  of  Snabia, 
the  capital  of  the  above  county,  and  one  of  the 
4  foreft  towns ;  feated  on  both  ^des  of  the  Rhine, 
oyer  which  it  has  a  l?ridge,  conneding  the  two 
parts  of  the  town,  near  a  fall  in  the  river.  It  lies 
18  miles  £.  of  Bafle,  and  %6  W.  of  Schaffhaufen* 
Lon.  8.  «•  £.    Lat.  47.  3$''^' 

LAUFBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auftria  ;  18  miles  S.  of  Omund. 

UlUFFNITZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rifes  in  Stiria,  and  runs  into  the  Raab,  near  St 
Gothard,  in  Hungary ;  10  miles  S.  of  Furftenfeld. 

LAUG£R1A.    See  Laugisria. 

*  LAUGH.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  The  con- 
volfion  caufed  by  merriment ;  au  fnarticulate  %x- 
preffion  of  fudden  merriment.— • 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain^ 

Then  hid  in  fhades,  eludes  her  eager  twain  ;^. 

But  feigns  a  hugb,  to  fee  me  fearch  around,' 

And  by  that  iaugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

'  Pope' 4  Spring. 

(i.)  *  To  Laugh,  v.  a.  {blahant  Sazqn;  lachen^ 
German  and  Dutch  ;  lacby  Scottiih.j    |.  Tq  make 
that  noiie  which  fudden  merriment  excites. — 
You  iaw  my  niafter  wink  and  luugb  upon  you. 

Shak. 
There's  one  did  laugh  in*s  fleep,  and  one  cried, 
Murtherl 

They  wak'd  6ach  other.  Sbah» 

At  this  fufty  itufr 

The  laige  Achilles,  on  his  preft-bed  lolling, 

From  his  deep  cbeft  laugbi  out  a  loud  applaufe. 

Stak. 
--^Laugbrng  caufeth  a  continual  expulfion  of  th<r 
breath  with  the  loud  noife,  whicb  maketh  the  in 
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Then  lat^bs  the  chHdilh  year  with  flowwtf 
crown'd.  Dry^Un* 

The  plenteous  board,  high-heap  with  cates 
divine, 
And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  hu^bmg  wine. 

Popt* 
Z^ToLavgh  at*  To  treat  with  contempt)  to 
ridicule. — 

Prefently  prepare  thy  grave ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  fea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-ftone  daily  ;  make  thine  epiuph, 
That  death  in  thee  at  others  lives  may  kvgb. 

Sbak^ 
— ^^Twere  better  for  you,  if  'twere  not  known  i» 
council ;  you'll  be  lamgbU  at.  Shak.--The  diflb- 
lute  and  abandoned,  before  they  are  aware  of  iU 
are  betrayed  to  laiigb  at  themfelves,  and  upon  re« 
flection  find,  that  they  are  merry  at  their  own  ez^ 
penfe.    Addi/on. — 

Ko  wittofiatterleftofaUhisftore; 
f^o  fool  to  Jaugb  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

P^. 

(».)  •  To  Laugh.  «.  a.  To  deride  $  to  fcorn.— 

Be  bloody,  bold  and  refolute ;  laugh  to  fcont 

The  pow'r  <k  man.  Sbak, 

•—A  wicked  foul  ihall  make  him  to  be  laugbed  to 

fcom  of  his  enemies.    Etciuf*  vi.  4. 

*  LAUGHABLE,  adj.  [from  laitgh.1    Such  as 
may  properly  excite  laughter. — 

]Mature  hath  framfd  ftrange  fellows  in  her 
time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eye. 
And  lati^b  like  parrou  at  a  bagpiper ; 
And  others  of  fuch  vinegar  afpe^. 
That  they'll  not  ihow  their  teeth  In  way  of 

fmile. 
Though  Neftor  fwear  the  jeft  be  laugbabk, 

Skai^ 
— Cafaubon  conieflesPerfius  was  not  good  at  tum* 
ing  things  into  a  pleafant  ridicule ;  or,  in  other  ^ 
words,  that  he  was  not  a  Umgbable  writer.    Drydm ' 
*LAUGH£R.  «./.  [fromiiai^ib.]  A  man  food 
of  merriment.-— 

I  am  a  common  latagber,^  Sbak* 

<^Some  fober  men  cannot  be  of  the  general  opi- 
nion»  but  the  laughers  are  much  the  majority. 
Pope. 

LAUGHI,  a  mountain  and  territory  of  France, 
in  Piedmont. 

*  LAUGHINGLY,  adv.  [from  loMgbUig.]    In 
a  merry  way ;  merrily. 

*  LAUGHINGSTOCK.  «./.  {laugb  ViA^ock.l 
A  butt ;  an  objed  of  ridicule*-— • 

The  forlorn  matden»  whom  your  eyes  have 
ieen  , 

The  lamghing-ftock  of  fortune's  mockerie. 

Spemfer. 
-—Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  latfgJ^g'^ochs.to  other 
mens  humours.  Shah. — Supine  credulous  frailty 
expofes  a  man  to  be  both  a  prey  and  laugbrng- 


teije^oo  of  laughing^  fhakine  of  the  breaft  and  Jlock  at  once.    VEfirange. 

(ides,  running  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  vio-        (1.)  *  LAUGHTER,  n.f.  [from  lMtgh.'\ 


lent.    Baeou.    %.  [In  poetry.]    To  appear  gay, 

fayourable,  pleaiant,  or  fertile. — 

Entreat  her  not  the  worfe,  in  that  I  pray 
You  ufe  her  well ;  the  world  may  lat^b  again. 
And  I  may  live  to  do  yoii  kindnefs,  if 
You  do  it  her,  SM* 


Con- 
vuifivt  merriment;  an  inarticulate  expidffion  of 
iiidden  merriments— - 

To  be  wdrft. 
The  loweft,  moft  dejeded  thing  of  fortune^' 
Stands  ftill  in  efperance ;  lives  not  in  fear. 
'   The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  befti 
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Tft«  worn'  Mums  to  Umgbter.  Shak.    tbefe  words :  "  Thift  whidi  makes  oljcits  rid'i* 

v^The  a^  of  laugbterf  which  is  a  fw^et  eontradion    culout^  is  fome  ground  of  admiration  or  efteem 


of  the  roilfclts  of  the  face»  and  a  pleafant  agi> 
tatton  of  the  vocal  organs*  is  not  merely  volun. 
tary,  of  totally  within  the  juriididion  of  dur&lves. 

f  'W^^  find  not  that  the  Im^btet'-lovva^  dame' 

M'^urn'd  for  Anchifes.  fFaikr. 

Pain  or  pleafure,  grief  or  laughter.         Prior. 

(l.)  L^UGNTSR  is  an  affedtion  peculiar  to  man- 
kind, occaiioned  by  fomething  that  -  tickles  the 
fancy.  In  bughter,  the  eye-Urows  are  raifed  about 
the  middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the  nofe ;  the 
eyes  are  almoft  ftitit ;  the  mouth  opens  and  Ihows 
ith^tieth,  the  corners  of  |be  mouth*  being  drawn 
|>ack and  raifed  up;  the  cheeks  feem  pulled  up» 
and  almoft  hide  ffhe  ey«s ;  the  fac^  is  ofaally  red  i 
pie  noftrils  are  open ;  and  t*ie  eyes  Wet. 

(3.)  Laughter^  cause  op,  AnATOMiCAtLT 
jDON  s  iDSR  ei>.  Authors  attribute  ■  laughter  to  the 
5th  pair  of  nerves,  which  fending  braitches  to. the 
eye*  ear,  lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  mufcles  of 
the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth,  przcordfa,  $c« 
1ft<*re  hence  arifet  a  fympathy,  or  coolent,  be- 
tween all  thefe  parts ;  fo  that  wke»  one  of  them 
hailed  updki-,  the  oihers'Bre  proportionably  af- 
fedted.  Hence  a  Ikvoury  thing  teen,  br  fmelt> 
iMefi^  the  gtsnds,  and  parts  of  the  mouth ;  a 
thing  feen,  Qr  heard^  that  is  (hameful,  afieAs  the 
cheeks  w?th  blufheS :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleafe 
iand  tickle  the  fancy,  it  affedb  the  praecordia,  and 
muibles <df' th«  m<!knth  and  face  with  laughter;  if 
it  caufe  fadliefs  and  d^elancholy,  it  likewife  affeds 
the  praecordia,  and  demonftrates  itielf  by  caufing 
the  gljiiid^  <rf  tlie  eyes  to  emit  tears.  Dr  Willis 
accounts  for  the  pleafure  of  kifltng  from  the  fame 
paufe;  the  bninehes  of  tfils  fifth  pair  being  fpread 
to  the  lips,  the  praecordia,  and  tbe  genital  parts ; 
whence  arifbs  a  fympathy  between  thofe  parts. 

(4<)  LAVGHTBR,  DIFFERt»r  0»lMIOIfS  RE- 
SPECTING TBR    MENTAL  EXCITIKG  CAUSES  OP. 

iThe  aSeAion  of  the  mind  by- which  laughter  is 
produced,  is  feemingly  fo  very  diiB^rent  from  the 
bther  paffjons  with  which  we  ate  evdowedy  that 
h  hath  engaged  the  attention  of  i^ery«mtnent  per. 
fbns  to  find  it  out.  i»  Ariftotle,  ib  the  filth  chap- 
ter  of  his  Poetics,  obferves  of  comedy,  that  *•  it 
knitates  thofe  vices  or  meamnefles  only  which 
partake  of  the  ridiculous : — now  the<  ridiculous 
[adds  he)  confifts  of  ifoase  fault  or  turpitude  not 
attended  with  great  pain,  and  not  deftruAive.'^ 
$,  «*  lliepafflqn  (rfl)iughter  (fays  Mr  Hdbbcs)  is 
nothing  elfe  but  fudden  gloi.*y  artfing  irom  fome 
ftidden<:oncc*ptioR^of  fome  eminettcy  in  ouk-felves, 
by  comparifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or 
with  our  own  formerly.  For  men  (costiaoes  he) 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  themfelvts  paft,  when  they 
pome  fuddenly  to  remembrance,  except  when  vre 
bring  with  them  any  fudden  difhonoar."  3.  Aken* 
iide,  in  the  third  book  of  his  excellent  poei^i, 
treats  of  ridicule  at  conliderable  length.  Hd 
gives  a  detail  <M^  ridiculous  charaders ;  ignorant 
pretenders  to  leamiiig,  boaftful  foidiers,  and  1y- 
^ng  travellers,  hypocritical  churchmen,  conceited 
politicians,  &o.  Having  (intflied  the  detail  of 
charad^rs,  he  makes  fome  general  renuirks  on  the 
caufe  ttf  ridk:ule ;  and  explains  himfelf  morv!  fiiliy 
in  a  profe  dsfiaitioD)  iUoltrated  by  examplesy  id 


conneded  with  other  more  general  drcumdaoces 
comparatively  worthlefs  or  deformed:  or  tt  is 
foAie  ctccumftance  of  turpitude  or  deftprmity  con- 
neded  with  what  is  in  general  exosllent  or  beau- 
tiful ;  the.  inconfl(tent  properties  exidiag  either 
in  the  obje^s  therofelves,  or  in  the  apprebeafioD 
of  the  perfoa  to  whom  they  relate  $  beJoogiag  al- 
ways to  the  fame  order  or  clafs  of  beings;  imply- 
ing fentimeat  and  deiign,  and  exciting  no  acute 
or  vehement  commotion  of  the  heart.'* — 4.  Hat* 
cheTon  has  given  another  account  o£  this  ludicrous 
quality,  and  feems  to  think  that  it  is  the  cootraft 
or  <)ppoQtion  of  dignity  and  naeanaeCs  whkh  oc^ 
cafions  laughter. 

(5.)  LaUGHTER,DrBeATTIE^S  ANALYSIS  AMD 

DISTINCTIONS  OF.  All  tkcfe  opinioaa  are  refuted 
by  Dr  Beattie  io  his  ESky  on  Laughter  and  Ludi« 
pious  Compofition,  where  he  baa  treated  the  fob- 
je€t  in  a  mafterly  manner.    **  To  provoke  l^ugh- 
ter  (fays  be),  is  not  efTential  either  to  wit  or  hu- 
mour.   For  though  that  unexpeded  dilcovcry  of 
refemblance  between  ideas  foppo&d  difliniiUr, 
which  is  called  cvi/ — and  that  coma;  exhibition 
of  fingular  charaders,  featimcatai  and  imager  y. 
which    is  denominted   ImmoMTf^o   fipequentljr 
raife  laughter,  they  do  not  raife  it  always.    Ad« 
difon's  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcry  in  which  the 
Britifti  kings  are  likened  ta  heathen  gods»  is  exqui* 
fitely  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.   'Aa  inquiry, 
therefore,  mto  the  diftinguifliing  cbaraders  ot  wit 
and  humour'  has  no  neceilary  connection  with  the 
prcfent  fubjeft.    Some  authors  have  treated  oC 
ridicule,  wiUMUt  marking  the  diftindion  between 
nUUuhutj  and  iuJicrtus  ideas.    But  I  pretume  the 
natural  order  of  jiroceeding  in  this  inquiry*  is  to 
begin  with  afceriaining  the  nature  of  what  is^iir^* 
i^  hdierom.   Things  fitScrpuf  and  things  ruUaJnu 
have  this  in  common^  that  both  excite  laughter  > 
but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the  latter  ex« 
cite  laughter  mixed  with  diiappraiMtion  and  cop- 
teiu>t.    My  defign  is  to  analyfe  aad  explain  that 
quality  in  things  or  ideaa,  which  oiafces  them  pro^ 
voke/Mv  laughUTf  and  entitles  them  to  the  name 
of  hHHcr9U4  or  langbaUe.    When  certain  objeds, 
qualities^  or  ideas,  occur  to  our  fenies,  memory, 
or  imagination,  we  imiJe  or  laugh  at  them,  and 
exped  that  other  men  ihould  do  the  fame.    To 
fmile  on  oertam  occafions  is  not  lefii  natural,  than 
to  weep  at  the  Oght  of  diftrefs,  or  cry  out  when 
we  feel  paui.    There  are  diflerent  kinds  of  laugh- 
ter.  As  a  boy,  pafling  by  night  through  a  church- 
yard, lings  or  whittles  in  order  to  conceal  his  frac 
even  from  himfelf;  fo  there  are  men*  who,  by 
forcing  a  fmiloi  endeavour  fometimesto  hide  from 
othen,  and  fr6m  themfelves  too  perhaps,  their 
malevolence  or  envy.  Such  laughter  is  unnatural. 
The  found  of  it  OEflSeods  the  ear;  the  features  dif- 
torted  by  it  feem  hdrrible  to  the  eye.    A  mixture 
of  hypocrify,  tnalice,  and  cruel  joy*  thus  di^laiy- 
cd  OB  the  countenance,  is  one  of  the  aabft  hateful 
fights  in  nature,'and  transforms  the  "  huoun  £ice 
divine"  into  the  viiage  of  a  fiend.  ^  ^milar  to  this 
is  the  fmile  of  a  wicked  perfoa  pieafing  himfelf 
with  the  hope  of  accomplifliing  his  evil  purpofes. 
Milton  ghres  a  ftriklDg  pidttce  of  it  ia  that  well^ 
l^own  paflage ; 
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tie  cMftM ;  fot  boUi  feem'd  higfatf  pkat^  «  Md   veying  tbe  sidiculous  fide  of  things.    Wb^  this 

agreeable,  emotion  ibould  be  accompanied  with 


Death 
Orion'd  horrihlf  a  ghaftly  fniiie,  to  hear 
His  famine  Aiould  be  fill'd,  and  ^M  his  maw 
Defttn'd  to  that  good  hour. — 
^ut  enough  Of  this.  Laughter  that  makes,  man  a 
fiend  or  a  monfter^  I  have  no  iRcKnatioa  to  aaa- 
lyfe.  My  inquiries  are  confined  to  that  fpecies  pf 
laughteriMiich  is  at  once  natural  and  innpoent. 
Of  this  there  are  two  forts.  The  laughter  ooe^. 
fioned  by  tickling  or  gladnefs  is  diferent  from 
that  which  arifes  on  reading  the  Tale  of  a  Tub* 
The  former  may  be  called  ammo/  Uuiightct :  the 
latter  (if  it  were  lawliil  to  adopt  a  new  word  which 
has  become  very  common  of  Ikte)  t  ihould  term 
fentiment^*  Smiles  admit  of  fimilar  di? ifioiM.  Not 
CO  mention  the  Soomful*  the  enTious»  the  malevo- 
lent fmite^  I  would  only  remark*  that  of  the  inno- 
.  cent  and  agreeable  fmite  there  are  two  ibrts«  The 
one  proceeds  from  the  rifiUe  emotiouy  and  has  a 
tendency  to  bmak  out  into  laughter*  The  other 
is  the  eSkS.  of-  good  hnmour^  complacency*  a«d 
tender  afieaion.  This  iaft  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  i«i  the  higbeft  degree.  Ho< 
mer  aforibes  it  to  Venus  in  an  epithet  (f  ix«/«ii/k)> 
which  Dryden  and  Pope,  after  Waller*  improper- 
ly tranflate  hugbter^oving  i  an  idea  that  accords 
better  with  the  charader  of  a  romp  or  hoyden* 
than  with  the  goddefs  of  love  and  beauty.  Ani- 
mal laughter  admits  of  various  degrees;  from  the 
gentle  impulfe  excited  in  a  child  by  moderate  joy* 
to  that  terrifsrtng  and  even  mortal  convulfion  which 
has  been  known  to  accompany  a  fudden  change  of 


laughter  as  its  outward  (ign*  or  forrow  exprefs  it* 
felf  by  tears,  or  feat  by  trembling  or  paknefs*  I 
cannot  ultimately  explain*  otberwifethan  by  ^y^ 
ingt  that  fuch  is  the  appointment  of  the  Author 
of  Nature«-r-All  ^  mean  by  this  inquiry  is*  jtp  d?* 
termine*  '^  What  is  peculiar  to  tho(e  things  which 
produce  laughter  s*-or  rather,  which  raiie  in  the 
mind  that  pleaijng  fentiment  or  emotion  whereof 
laughter  is  the  eictemal  flgn/' 

(4.)LAU6HTBa,  Da  Beuittie's  remarks  ois 
Foaii£R  THpoRiKS  OF.  ^*  Philofopbers  have  dif- 
ficfed  ia  their <^inions  concerning  this  matter.  .In 
Ariftptle's  definition  quoted  above,  it  is  clear  that 
he  means  to  charaderile*  not  laughable  qualitiea 
in  general  (as  fome  have  thought),  but  the  ol^eds 
of  comic  ridicule  only;  and  in  this  .view  the  df* 
finition  is  juft,  however  it  ma^  have  been  over- 
looked or  defpifed  bytcomic  writers.  Crimes  and 
misfortunes  are  often  in  modern  plays*  and  were 
fometimes  in.  the  ancient,  held  up  as  objedsof 
public  merriment ;  but  if  poets  had  that  neverence 
for  nature  which  they  ought  to  haye*  they  woul4 
not  (hock  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  by  £b  ab-* 
furd  a  reprefentation. — ^The  definitioQ  frpiu  kxiU 
totle  does  not,  however*' fiiit  the  general  nature 
of  ludicrous  ideas ;  for  it  will  appear  by  andby# 
that  men  laugh  at  that  in  which  there  is  neither 
fault  nor  turpitude  of  any  kind.  The  theory  of 
Mr  Hobbes  would  hardly  have  deferved  notice*  if 
Addifon  had  not  fpoken  of  it  with  approbation  ifx 
the  47th  paper  of  the  Spe^ator.    He  juftly  ob- 


fortune.    This  pafllon  may*  as  well  as  joy  and  .  ierves,  after  quoting  the  words  of  Mr  Hobbes, 


fontow*  be  communicated  by  fympathy^;  and  I 
know  not  whether  the  entertainment  we  receive 
from  the  playful  tricks  of  kittens  and  other  young 
animals  may  not  in  part  be  refolved.into  fome- 
thing  like  a  fellow-feeling  of  their  vivacity.— Ani- 
mal and  fentimental  laughter  are  frequently  blend- 
ed ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifli  them.  The  for- 
mer is  often  exceiiive;  the  latter  never*  unlefs 
heightened  by  the  other.  The  latter  is  always 
pleafing*  both  in  itfelf  and  in  itscaufe ;  the  former 
may  be  painful  in  both.  But  their  principal  dif- 
ference is  this :— The  one  always  proceeds  from 
a  fentiment  or  emotion  excited  in  the  mind*  in 
confequence  of  certain  ideas  or  objeds  being  pre* 
fpTited  to  it,  of  which  emotion  we  may  be  coiifci- 
ous  even^vhen  we  fupprefs  laughter ;— the  other 
arifes  not  from  any  fcntiment  or  perception  of  lu- 
dicrous ideas,  but  from  fome  bodily  feeling*  or 
fudden  impulfe  on  what  is  called  the  4odmal  ^'• 
riisy  proceeding,  or  feeming  to  proceed,  f^om  the 
eper^tion  of  caufes  purely  material.  The  prefent 
loquiry  regards  that  fpecies  that  isberediftinguiih- 
cd  by  the  name  difintimental  hufbter.  The  plea- 
ling  emotion,  arifing  from  the  view  of  ludicrous 
ideas,  is  known  to  every  one  by  experience ;  but, 
being  a  limple  feeling,  admits  not  of  definition. 
It  is  to  tie  d tiling uiihed  from  the  laughter  that  ge- 
nerally attends  it,  as  forrow  is  to' be  diftinguiflied 
from  tears  ;  for  it  is  often  feh  in  a  high  degree  by 
thofe  who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of  counte- 
nance. Swift  feldom  laughed,  notwifhftanding  his 
uncommon  talents  in  wit  and  humour,  and  the 
extraordinary  delight  he  feems  to  have  had  in  fur- 


formerly  lAentioned,  that,  *'  according  to  x\aa  ac- 
count* when  we  hear  a  man  lai^h  exceHlv^ly,  iim 
ftead  of  laying  that  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to 
tell  him  that  he  is  very  proud."  It  is  ftrange* 
that  the  elegant  author  (hould  be  aware  of  this 
confequence^  and  yet  admit  the  theory :  for  fo 
good  a  judge  of  human  nature  could  not  be  igno- 
rant* that  laughter  is  not  confidered  as  a  fign  of 
pride ;  perfons  of  fioguiar  gravity  being  often  UxU 
pe£M  of  that  vice,  but  great  laughers  feldom  or 
never*  When  we  fee  a  man  attentive  to  the  in- 
nocent humours  of  a  merry  company,  and  yef 
maintain  a  fixed  iblemnity  of  countenance,  is  H 
natural  for  us  to  think  that  he  is  the  humbled* 
and  the  only  humble  perfon  in  the  circle  I  Ano« 
ther  writ^  in  the  SpeSatar^  N^  9499  remarks,  in 
confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  tt>e  vain^  part 
of  mankind  are  moft  addt^ed  to  the  pafiion  of 
laughter.  Now,  how  can  this  be,  if  the  proud^ 
part  of  mankind  are  alfo  moft  addicted  to  it,  ud* 
lefs  we  fuppofe  vanity  and  pride  tq  be  the  fam^ 
thing  ?  But  they  certainly.ave  diferent  paflions* 
The  proud  man  defpifes  other  men*  and  derives 
bis  chief  pleafure  from  the  contempUtion  of  hjs 
own  importance:  the  vain  man  ftaods  in  needpf 
the  applaufe  of  others,  a<id  canpot  t)e  happy  with- 
out it.  Pride  is  apt  to  be  reierved  and  fuUen ; 
vanity  is  often,  arable,  and  ofScioufly  obliging. 
The  proud  man  is  fo.confidefVt  of  bis  merit,  aijd 
thinks  it  fo  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  he  wul 
fearce  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to*  inforfii  you  of 
it :  the  vain  man,  to  raHe  your  admir^tioiu.  jcrp- 
pks  not  to  tell  you,  not  only  the  whole  truth* 
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bat  even  a  greiit  deal  more.  In  the  fame  perfon 
thefe  two  pafljons  may,  no  doubt,  be  united ;  but 
fome  men  are  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and  fome 
vain  men  are  too  confcious  of  their  own  weaknefa 
to  be  proud.  Be  all  this,  hoWever,  as  it  will,  we 
bave  not  as  yet  'made  any  difcovery  of  the  caofe 
of  laughter:  in  regard  to  which,  I  apprehend, 
that  the  vain  are  not  more  intemperate  than  other 
people ;  and  I  am  fure  that  the  proud  are  much 
lefs  fo.  Hutchefcin's  account  of  the  origin  of 
laughter  is  equally  unfatisfaftory.  Granting  what 
be  fays  to  be  true,  I  would  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  what  the  ingenious  author  feems  to  have 
been  aware  of,  that  there  may  be  a  mixture  of 
meannefs  and  dignity  where  there  is  nothing  ludi- 
'  Crous.  A  city,  confidercd  as  a  collection  of  low 
and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable  objeA.  Nor  was 
that  perfon  either  ludicrous  or  ridiculous,  whom 
•  Pope  fo  juftly  cbarafterifed, 

**  The  greateft,  wMeft,  meaneft,  of  mankind/' 
—But,  :uily,  cafes  might  be  mentioned,  of  laugh- 
ter arifing  from  a'group  of  ideas  or  objedts,  where- 
in there  is  no  difcemible  oppolition  of  meannefs 
or  dignity.  We  are  told  of  the  dagger  of  Hodi- 
bras,  that  ~ 
**  It  could  fcrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 
**  Toaft  cheefe  or  bacon ;  though  it  were 
**  To  bait  a  n;ioufe  trap,  'twould  not  care : 
<<  'Twould  make  clean  flioes,  or  in  the  earth 
*'  Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth." 
The  humour  of  the  paifage  cannot  arife  from  the 
meannefs  of  thefe  offices  compared  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  dagger,  nor  from  any  oppofition  of 
meannefs  and  dignity  in  the  offices  themfelves^ 
they  being  all  equally  mean ;  and  \nuft  there- 
fore be  owing  to  fome  peculiarity  in  the  de- 
fcription  f.  We  *  laugh  when  a  droll  mimics  the 
folemnity  of  a  grave  perfon;  here  dignity  and 
meannefs  are  indeed  united:  but  we  laugh  alfo 
(though  not  fo  heartily  perhaps}  when  he  mimics 
the  peculiarities  of  a  fellow  as  infignificant  as  him- 
felf,  and  difplays  no  oppofition  of  dignity  and 
meannefs.  Ttie  levities  of  Sandio  Panca,  oppofed 
to  the  folemnity  of  his  mailer,  and  compared 
with  his  own  fcfaemes  of  preferment,  form  an  en- 
tertaining contraft :  but  fome  of  the  vagaries  of 
'that  renowned  fquire  are  truly  laughaUe,  even 
when  his  preferment  and  bis  mafter  are  out  of  the 
queftion.  .  Men  laugh  at  puns;  the  wifeft  and 
wittieft  of  our  fpecies  have  laughed  a|  them ;  Q. 
Elizabeth,  Cicero,  and  Shakefpeare,  laughed  at 
them ;  clowns  and  children  laugh  at.  them ;  and 
moft  men,  at  one  time  or  other,  are  inclined  to 
do  the  fame:  but  in  this  fort  of  low  wit,  is  it  an 
oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity  that  entertains 
us?  Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of  lamenefs  and  di- 
verfity,— famenefs  in  the  found,  and  diverfity  in 
the  fignification  ?  In  the  charadera  mentioned  by 
Akennde,  the  author  does  not  diftingutfli  between 
what  is  laughable  and  what  is  contemptible  $  fo 
that,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  he  meant  to 
fpecify  the  qualities  peculiar  to  thofe  things  which 
provoke /Mfif  laughter  i  and  whatever  account  we 
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may  make  of  bis  definition,  which  to  tboie  Mo 
acquiefce  in  the  foregoing  reafonings  may  perbaps 
appeat-  not  quite lath^dory,  there  is  in  the  pocta 
a  paflage  that  deferves  particular  ndtice»  as  it 
feems  to  (Contain  a  more  exad  account  of  the  lu- 
dicrous quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
theories  above-mentioned.  This  paflage  we  fball 
foon  have  occafion  to  quote." 

(7.)  Laughtek, 'Dr  Bbattie's  theory  op 
THE  CAUSE  OF.  Otir  author  next  proceeds  to 
lay  down  bis  own  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
laughter,  which  he  fuppofes  to  arife  from  tbe 
view  of  things  incongruous  united  in^tfae  fame  af^ 
femblage.  «*  however  imperfea  (fiiys  be)  the 
abovementioned  theories  may  appear,  there  is  none 
of  them  deftitute  of  merit ;  and  indeed  the  moft 
fanciful  philofopher  feldom  frames  a  theory  with- 
out confnlting  Nature  in  fome  of  her  nkire  obvi- 
ous appearances.  Laughter  very  frequently  arifes 
/from  the  view  of  dignity  and  meannefs  oBited  in 
the  fame  objed :  fometimes,  no  doubt,  from  the 
appearance  of  affumed  inferiority,  aa  well  as  of 
fmall  faults  and  unimportant  turpitude*;  and 
fometimes,  perhaps,  thdugh  rarely,  from  that  fort 
of  pride  which  is  defcribed  in  tbe  paflage  already 
quoted  from  Hol^yes.  All  thefe  accounts  agree 
in  this,  that  the  caufe  of  laughter  is  fooaething 
compounded ;  or  fomethtng  that  difpofies  the 
mind  to  form  a  comparifon,  by  paiBag  froai  one 
objed  or  idea  to  another.  That  this  is  in  fstCt  tbe 
cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a  priori  ;  hat  this  holds  in 
all  the  examples  hithertb  given,  and  will  be  found 
to  hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter.  May  It  not 
then  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  That  lauebter 
arifes  from  the  view  of  two  or  more  objeds  or 
ideas  difpofing  the  mind  to  form  a  c<MnparifoD  r 
According  to  the  theory  of  Hobbesj  this  compari- 
fon woukl  be  between  the  ludicrous  obfed  and 
ourfelves ;  according  to  thofe  writen  who  miiap- 
ply  Ariftotle'a  definition,  it  would  feem  to  be 
formed  between  the  ludicrous  objed  and  things 
or  perfon 8  in  general;  and  if  we  incline  to  Hot- 
cbefon's  theory,  which  is  the.beft  of  the  three,  we 
(hall  think  that  there  is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts 
of  the  ludicrous,  objed,  firft  with  one  another^ 
and  fecondly  with  ideas  or  thinga  extraneous.  Fur- 
ther :  every  appearance  that  is  made  up  of  parts, 
or  that  leads  the  mind  of  tbe  beholder  to  form  a 
comparifon,  is  not  ludicrous.  The  body  of  a  man 
ror  woman,  of  a  horfe,  a  fiib,  or  a  bird,  is  not 
ludicrous,  though  it  confifts  <^  many  parts ;  and 
it  may  be  compared  to  many  other  things  with- 
out raifing  laughter ;  but  the  piduie  described 
in  the  begmning  of  the  epiftle  to  tbe  Pifoes,  with 
a  man's  bead,  a  horfe's  neck,  fe^hers  of  diffierent 
birds,  limbs  of  different  beafts,  and  the  tail  of  a 
fi(h,  would  have  been  thought  ludicrous  1800 
years  ago,  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances would  no  doubt  be  fo  at  this  day.  It 
■  would  feem  then,  that  *  the  parts  of  a  laughable 
-  aflemblage  mult  be  in  fome  degree  unfnttabte  and 
heterogeneous.'  Moreover :  any  one  of  tbe  parts 
of  the  Horatian  moniler,  a  human  head,  a  horfe's 

neck, 

\  If  nve  may  hazard  a  eonjeSure  upon  a  difficulty  <u,»hich  Dr  BfaTtie  feems  fit  a  loft  to  Jolve^  taot 
nuouU  d/cribe  the  humour  of  the  parage  chiefly^  if  hot  folelyt  to  the  wordi,  **  'twould  not  care ;"  which 
givey  an  air  of  riMcule  to  the  whtrn  de/eriptiony  iyfuppofing  the  dagger,  not  only  an  animated  being,  hut 
em  a^ive,  ieofible,  humble^  and  ufeful  fenrant,  twbo  could  condejcend  to  do  tbe  meaneft  offices  to  pkaft 
kit  majler* 
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ncekt  the  tan  of  a  fiih,  or  the  plamage  of  a  fowl* 
as  not  ludicroiia  in  itfelf ;  nor  would  tbofe  feveral 
pieces  be  ludicroas*  if  attended  to  in  fuccefiion» 
ivithout  aay  view  to  their  union.  Vor  to  fee  them 
Uifpofed  on  the  d^teient  (helves  of  a  mufettoi,  or 
even  on  the  fanoe  (helf,  nobody  would  laugh,  ex-- 
ccpt,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  utiiting  them  were 
to  occur  to  bis  fancy,  or  the  paiihffe  of  Horace  to 
his  memory.  It  feems  to  follow,  that  **  the  incon- 
gruous parts  of  a  laughable  Idea  or  oUcA  'muft 
ekber  be  combined  fi>  as  to  form  an  aaemUage, 
or  muft  be  iuppoled  to  be  fo  combined.''  "  May 
-we  Dot  then  conclude,  '  that  laughter  arifes  from 
the  view  of  two  or  m<*ie  inconGftent,  unfuitable, 
or  inoBogrvous  parts  or  circttmftances,confidered 
aa  united  in  one  cpmplcat  objed  of  aQ^blage,  or 
as  acquiring  a  fort  of  mutual  relation  fh>m  the  pe- 
culiar manser  ia  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of 
tbem  l*  The  lines  from  Aken6de  formerly  referred 
t9,  feem  to  point  at  the  iane  do^rine : 
Where'er  the  power  of  fidii^le  difplayt 
Her  quain^eye'd  vifage,  fime  ineangrustuflrm, 
SomeJbAbom  diffonanee  of  things  eombu^d^ 
Strikes  00  the  quick  obferver. 
And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned,  and  iti« 
gcniout  Podor  Gerard,  in  Ms  Effity  om  T6fie: 
'.Tbe  feaie  of  ridicule  is  gratified  by  an  iocdn- 
f»ftenoe  ^and  dtflbnaaoe  of  drcomftanees  io  the 
fame  objed,  or  in  objeds  nearly  related  In  the 
main  9  «r  }>y  a  jGivUitude  or  a  reUttoo  unex^eaed 
between  things  on  the  whole  oppofite  and  un- 
lace.' Aad  th<9"efore,  iuftead  ^i  (aying,  with 
Hutchefon,  that  the  caufe  of  laughter  is  an  *  op- 
|>o<ittob«f  dignity  and  meannefss'  I  would  fay, 
in  more  general  terms,  th|it  ft  is  *  an  oppofition  of 
faitablenefs  or  uofuitablenefs,  or  of  relation  and 
the  want  of  relatiClq^  miited,  or  iuppofed  to  be 
united,  in  the  fame  alTemblage.'  Thqs  the  offices 
a£nribed  to  the  dagger^  Hndibras  ieem  quite- he- 
tprogeaeouff)  but  we  diicover  a  bond  of  cbnnec* 
tioQ  aoMMig  them,  when  we  are  told  that  the  fame 
weapon  could  occafion/dly  perform  them  all. 
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fewer  ineooippaities.    Butler  has  combined  a  l^t^ 
greater  variety  of  uncouth  and  Jarring  ctreum^  - 
ftances  in  Ralpho  and  Hadibras:  but  the  pidure, 
though  more  elaborate,  is  lefe  natural.    Yet  this 
ai^ues  no  defed  of  judgment.  His  dcfign  was,  to  * 
make  his  hero  not  only  ludicrous,  but  contemptr: 
ibie  s  and  therefore  he  jumbles  together,  in  his 
equipage  and  perfon,  a  number  of  mean  and  dif-  ' 
gufting  qualities,  pedantry,  ignorance,  Daftinefs^ . 

'  and  extreme  deformity.    But  the  knight  of  .La 
Mancha,  though  a  ludicrous,  was  never  intended . 
for  a  contemptible,  perlbnage.    He  o^n  moves : 
our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our  efteem;  and  bis 
adventures  and  fentimenta  are  generally^  intrreft* 
ing;  which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  if  ]|ia« 
ftory  had  not  been  naturaK  and  himfelf  been  en-> 
dowed  with  great  as  .well  as  good  qualities.    T0 
have  given  him  fucb  a  ibape«  aad  Cuch  wtapott^, 
aiiguments,  boots,  and  breeches  as  Butler  has  be- 
(towed  on  his  champion,'  would  have  :deftroyed 

.  that  folemnity  which  is  fo  Ariking  a  feature  in  Don 


Qoii^ote;  and'iludtbiias,.  with  .the.  manners  and 
perfon  of  the  Spantfh  hero,  would  not  have  been  . 
that  paltry  figure,  which  the  Bnglifh  poet  meant 
to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  his 
coontrymen.    Sir  Launceiot  Greaves  is  of  Don 
Quixote's   kindred,    but   a  different  cbaraAec . 
SffloUet's  defiga  was  not  to  expofe  him.to  ridiculet 
but  rather  to  recommend  him  to  our  pity  and  ad^ 
miration.    He  has  therefore  given  Kim  youtb»> 
flrength,  and  beauty,  as  well  as  courage  and  4igff , 
nity  of  mind ;  has  ntoo&ted  him  on*,  h  ^t^i'^roua 
fteed,  add  arrayed  him  in  an  elegaat.-fujtof  arj* 
tuour.    Yet,  that  the  hiftory  might  h^^vta  comic 
air,  he  has  been  careful  to  cpotraft;  and  oopqed" 
Sirl^uncclot  with  a  fquire  and  other 'idibciateA  ef 
very  diffimilar  tempers  and  circumftancel*  .  What 
has  been  faid  of  the  caufe  of  laughter  does  not 
amount  to  an  exadt  description,  isc  lefs  to  a  logi- 
cal definition  \  there  being  innumerable  combina-  • 
tions  of  congruity  and  inconAftency,  of*  relation 
and   contrariety,  of  likenefs  and  diflimilitude. 
Thus,  even  in  that  mimicry  'which  difphiys  no.  which  are  not  Iwliaxius  at  alU   If  we  could  afcer- 


ofipofition  of  dignity  and  hneannefs,  we  perceive 
the  aaioos  of  one  mair  joined- to  the  features  and 
body  of  another ;  that  ia,  admixture  of  unli^itable- 
nefs,  or  vrant  of  relation,  arifing  from  the*difter. 
ence  oftperfons,  >Jwith.co|)gruUy  and  fimililude, 
arifing  from  the  famenefs  of  the  adions,  And  here 
1ft  it  be^  obferved  chi  geneva^  thaf  the  greater  the 
number  of  incongmiitiestbat  iire1>lended  tathbfame 


tain  the  peculiarities  of  thefe,  we  ibould  be  able 
to  charaderife  with  more  accuracy  the  general 
nature  of  ludiovoua  combination.  But  before  we 
proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper  to  evince* 
that  of  the  prefent  theory  this  much  at  leaft  is 
true»  that  thdugh  every  incongruous  combinatioQ 
is  not  ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  qombination  if. 
incongruous,  j  It  is  only,  by  a  detail  of  fa^  or 


affemblage,  the  mnre  ludicrouslt  will  probably  be  J  examples  that  any  theory  of  this  fort  can  be  either^ 

f  ^  as  m  Biitler's  refeniWance  of  the  moc^ih^  to  a    -'^-^^-"—^ "- '»-  ''—^  -  -•— •"   *»--- 

boiled  lobfter*  thete  is  a  mixture  of  dignity  and 
meanbefi^  as  well  as  of  likenefs  and  diffimilitude, 
the  ^ScQi  oi  the  contrail  will  be  more  powerfpl, 
than  if  onlv  one  of  thefe  oppofitions  had  occurred 
in  the  ludicrbbs  idea.  The  fublimity  of  Don 
Quixote's  mind,  contiafted  ^nd  conoeded  With 
fais  miferaUe  equipage,  forms  a  very  comital  exr- 
hibitioo;  but  when 'all  thia  is  fti)l  f«|rther  con^ 
vested  and  contrafted  with  SanehoPanca,  the 
ridicute  li  heightened  exceedingly.  Had  the  knight 
qf  the  liona  been  better  mounted  and  acoontrrd| 
be  would  aot  have  made  u^  fmile  fo  often  ||  be* 
caufe  the  hero's  mind  aiid  •  ciroumftances  being 
more  adequately  matched,  the  whoje  group  would 


eftabliihed.  orioverthipoyvn.  By  fuch  a  detail,  the 
foregoing  theories  have. been,  qr  may  be,  (hown» 
to  be  ilKftMinded,  or  not  fufSciently  comprehend 
five..  A  fmgle  infkance  of  a  lapghable  objedt, 
which  neither  unites,  nor  i%  fuppofed  to  unite,  in* 
cqAgruous  idea^  would  Ukewife  (bow  the  infufir- 
cicncy  of  the  pre^nti  nor  will  I  undertake  to 
prove  (for  indeed  I  cannot ]b  that  no  fuch  inftance 
can  be  given.  A  complete  enumeratiop  of  ludi* 
crous  ol^jeds  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt:  and. 
therefore  we  can  never  hope  to  aicertain,  beyond 
t1\e  pofTibility  of  do^ibt,  that  common  quality 
which  belongs  to  all  Ipdicrovs  ideas  that  are,-  of  , 
hayebeen,  or  may  be,  imagined.  AH  that  can  be 
done  in  a  cafe  of  thia  kind  is  to  prove  bv  a  variety 


bai«  united  fewer  incbafil^enoiesa'aQd  Feaoncile4'.  of  example^,  that  the  theory  QOW  propolis  more 
'    Vol.  Xn.  Paar  IL  Rrrf  comprefaepfive 
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eoniprelieniVe»  and  better  foundftb  tiian  any  of. 
the  foregoing/'  This  oar  author  afterwards  (hows. 
at  full  length ;  but  as  every  reader  muft  beqapahle 
of  adducing  Dunnberlefs  inftances  of  ludicrous  cafes 
to  htmfelf,  we  (hall  refer  thofe  who  defire  furthcft 
:«titfa^ion  to  the  dodor's  treatife. 

LAUGHTElt-LoviNG.  aJJ,  fond  of  laaghtec  or* 
mhih,  an  epithet  applied  to.Venusj  and  Th^lia^ 
the  Comic  Mufe. 

LAUGHTON,  the  name  of  3  Engliih  villages, 
l.lntbeifleof  AxhoIm»LincoIiiniiret  i.In.SufreXt 
£.  of  Bingmer :  3.  In  t  he  W.  Riding  of  Yorkihire, 
On  a  high  bit^  6  miles  ESE.  of  Rotheram. 

£#AUGlfiR»  Mark  Antony^  an  ingenious  French 
antlior  of  the  1 8th  century.  He  wrote,  i.  An  Effay 
on  Architedure :  1.  A  History  of  Venice :  3:  A  Hit* 
tory  of  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,    ffe  died  in  1769. 

LIAUGIERlAy  in  botany*  a  genns  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonsing  to  the  pentandriaclafs  of  ^ 
plants  t  tuid  in- the  natural  method  ranking  amooff 
thore:of  which  the  order  is  doubtfuh   The  coixdla: 
is  qtiinqueiid  j  the  fruit  isca^phim  iftrith  a  quinquef  ' 
locular  kernel. 

LAVIANDf  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of'Principato  Crtra,  17  miles  £•  of  Salerno. 

'LAUJAR>  3  town  of  Spain,^  in  the  province  of- 

Gfenada;  ig  miles  KW.  of  Aiftieria.  :.  > 

•  LAVIOKN,  a  townjof  Norway^  in  Dtontheim* 

I>AVlGNAf  a  town  of  the  Ligartan  republic, 
on' this  £ /'fide  of  Genoa,  8  miles  ftom  Rapallo,  atr 
the  itiouth  of  the  Lavigna. 

f.AUWGFN»a  town  of  Bavaria, in Ncuburg.pn 
,  tbeDanubK'fn  1633,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes. 
It  ji^s  6  m^'hbove  Hc>chflet,  and  %%  NE.  of  Ukn. 
L/in.  i8«  A:  E.  of  F^nro.    Lat.  48.  34-  N* 


.  a. 


(k)  XiAlffNGTON,  EAST)  a  town  of  Wilts,  4 
raRes'S.  of'Di^izes,  and  89- miles  from  London.' 
It  fS  called' by  the  Engliih  hiftorwB  Stepult  lAi* 
'oingtQHS  but  nowCbeaping'or  Marfcbt  Laving, 
ton,  on  accotmt  of  its  markets,  which  are  ori  Mon-i^ 
dfi^y  and=  Wednefday,  tbe  laftS' great  corn-market. 
It  is  fqppofed  to  have  bee^i  a  market- town  above . 
aoo  years.  Here  is  a  charity^heol  for  36  chiU' 
dren,  who  have  books  given  them,  aiHl  the  girls 
are  taiight  to  knit  and  few. 

(a.)  LAVlKtSTOK,  WBSY,  OrBlS-MlOf's  LAVI1IO* 
•F(MI,  a  village  in  WjitSr  near  East  Laving  Ton. 
LAVflVfA^  in  fabulous  hi  (lory,  the  daughtev 
cf  LatinHs  and  AmatA,aiid  the^^d.  wifs  of  JSBnois* ' 
SeeLATiNUsL  \      .•   .  ..    c        *     «.       • 

LAVUKIUM  orLAViNVMi  in  aincieat  gepgra*. 
phy,  a  town  of  Latinm,'^Nnultf6  S.  of  Laurentum, 
according  to  an  ancient  map/^^fo  named  from  •La- 
^vf:?iA,  and  built  by  the  Tuojans:  The  firft  town 
pf  Roman  original  in  Latlum,  an4  (defeat  of  the: 
Dli  l*enates  <i>i»y),  Htrntedneaif  the  river  Nu-i 
micqs,  between   which  and  the^Tiber,   JBneas.^ 
hndfd,  according  to  VirgrV.^  Holfteaius  fuppofes. 
the  to«pn  to  have  ftood'  op'  an  efninence,  now 
culled  Mount  Lkvanc.     •  * 

*(t.')  LA  VINO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart* . 
irient  o^the-Lario^  diftriA  of  Como,  and  late  duchy 
€}^Mtlin ;  sa miles  WNW*  of  Como.     : 

(tV)  LAVfffo,  a  town  6#  f^aples,  in  the  county 
ipf  Modife,  14  miles  K£.  of  MoHfei  . 
LAVIN0M.'  ISee  Lavihiph.. 
LAVIRII^TB,  Lewis  Anne,  a 'Qrench  pbyficum« 
y^  traii6ate0<  ^fMaum'^  accfiont -of;  K^wio^'e* 
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Difcoverlet  into^Fron^  v  iMH)'wny(s»OUiwntiaDf 
on  tbe  Hydrophobie.    Ue  died  i»  Vf^S9* 

( I.)  LAVIS,  a  river  in  GermMy^  nt  the  Tyro. 
Iefe»  which  rifes.from  a  lake  on.  the  borden  of  the 
Qellunefis,  swid  ni|i%  into  the  Adige,  4-  mito  N.  of 
TnenU 

(s.)  Lavis»  a  tpwn.of  the  Tyrol,  fartod  at  the 
cooflua.of  the  Lavis  and  the  Adige. 

^  LAVISH.  <i<^..  lOf  Ubia  word  I  havo^beeo  able 
to  find  no  Oltisfactory.  etymobigy.  It  nmy  be  plan* 
fibly  derived  frooi  to  /om,  to  tbrom  mA;  as  pro- 
ffnmdereoj^i'x^'ioh^lav^^  i»Fpodigai$  w^fidiil} 
indiicreetly.  libetal^rr* 

His  jolly  brotheri.opprfite  in  (Mr, 

Laughs  at;  his  thrift;,  and  Iamjb6l  expwlc^ 

QiuifiHcranSft  and  guttk%  in  his  own  defencew 

The  damehasbeeftttoQ  £iv^  ofherfiBaullv 

And  fed  him  till  he  loaihs*  Rante. 

Scattered:  in  lyafte ;  prpfitfr ;  ae^  the  coft  was 

/tfv^.    Zf  Wild;  unitsltrainedin- 

^    .BeUona'fr  bndegropip,.lapt  in  proof. 

Confronted  him,cuibing  his  /<i^ill<ffMrit.  Shak. 

*  To  Lavisii.  tj. ou. [£eom  tbe adje^Uvc.J  Tq 
fcatter  with  profufitei  1  to  wafte}  to  fqaaoider.— * 

.   . SKottldwethusleaithemtoafieidof ftei^tetv 

Mxgit  not  th'  uopartial  world  with  ffQafim  fay, 

tVei/tftf^Va  our. deaths. tbe  bia)4  of  thou- 

iandsf  Jid^^im. 

^«^•f^VJSHER. «./  [hxmlavifi.}  A  piodigai} 

a.pnD(bie  man. 

*  LAVISHLY*  adv.  IfromriawJA.]  fMbreTy; 
prodTgallyi. — 

.  My  ffttfaer^s  pyrpofes  have  been  miAo(A ; 
'  And  fome  about  him  have  XiK>iavi/kfy 
.  Wrefted  his  (n^anjKs  and* authority  S^i* 

'     Then  laugbs  the  cbiUKlh  year»  with  flowieu 

cfown'd, 
■  Andhtvififiy  pcfArimes  the  fiefcls  around.  Jhyd, 
--*£raile  to.a  wit  is  like  rain  to- a  tender  flower; 
if'  it  be  moderately  beftowed,*  it  cheers  aod  re* 
Tives ;   but  if  too  iaviJUyt  overcharges  aod  de« 
pirefrrf»bim.  ^ope,  . 
"^LAVISHMENT.  >  «./  {from  iWw^]    Prt^- 
f<LrAViSHNESS.    i  digaiity ;  profufidn. 
Firft  got  with  gutie^  aod.lben  prefenr^  with 
dread. 
And  .after  fpent  wit^^uideaad  famjh^s* 

•  i   :  .  \  .0    •      '-;     .  Fairjf  ^sm. 

IjAVjITihorVir  i^f  ]UNMALGml,atowQotPir«ace^ 
inthed/^rtmentofiG^r  I3>tni)es£.  of  Ledoure* 
i/oo.  il.  tj-  E.  of  F«iirp...  Lu.i43.  57.  N. 

hAyX^WlTZh  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
cirole  ot  Bolcflawi  io.0ii)es.NK£.of  Bootzel. 
.  LAiJN»  a  town  of  Bohemia^  in  the  ciroAe  of 
SaaiZf  Q»  the  Egra,  between  Leipfio  and  Brague; 
9.  mrles  ENE.  of  F^gue, 
..LAUfiNAY,  Fraocis.DE,. a  French  lawyer^  who 
wrote  a  Goqumentary  .on  the  Jn/lkmui  C(mtc»mi^ 
erer.t^  ttnfof,  and  Remafrfcs/)n  Roman  and  French 
Syftem  ^Tjiirifpnidences.    He  died  fai  it^u 
hAVJ^QB.    SeeLAHCa.  ^ 

LAUK0£STON,tbecapital  of^tenw^^calM 
I^mbiuM  alfo,  from  itafituatto»on  a  down.  King 
Henry  ^«  made  it  a  free  bqrough.  It  waa  fbcw 
ttterhftiPQOipoied-of  fewo^o^ier  faoioaghs,  -vm^  Dun- 
bivid:  and  Newport*  It  wai  incorpcytHed  by  Q. 
M8i:y:>JUu»4^5Jv  itift£P«ftiied»ibyaiBaiw  re^ 

.  '  9^M»ier, 


I  A  i; 


^orAeri  and  t  M«f men,  lijHi  a  iVee  tn^ofA  foadd 
^  by  Q.  EilEabetKy  ^od  is  a  populoiis  tfaidtng 
town.  Its  Aariets  tfie  -<m  Thurfday  a  Ad  Bktur- 
day,  and  k  has  4  ft}*^  It  bad  a  monaftery  ahd 
a  noUe  ctfftle»  HifHfcYiy  becaufi*  of  its  ftrvngth,  was 
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Deronihtre,  and  tither  places,  to  a  loitg  and 'fltaT^ 
low  trough,  l^hicb  recciTes  the  powdered  ore  af- 
ter it  comes  out  ofthe  box  or  coffer,  which  is  a 
fert  of  mortar,  in  which  it  is  powdered  with  iron 
peftVes.    The  powdered  ore,  which  is  wafhed  mtft 


called  Cajf/e  TefriUefAnd  wiks  given  by  K.'Ric'hin^  ^  the  launder  by  the  water  from  the  cofier,  is  al 


f.  to  his  brother,  aftetwards^King  John.  The 
lowiir  x>art  of  its  aneient  caftle  is  iifed  for  tfaeg»ol. 
it  is  feated  on  the  Tsmer,  9%  miles  M.  of  Ply« 
inottfh,aad  ii4  W»  by  8.  of  Loiidofn.  I:;on.  4. 35. 
W.  Lat^o.  40.  K. 

(1.)  •  3>  LAUNCH.  V. «.  [It  is  derived  by  Sihf- 
Iter  from  /(firdf,  bectitlfe  a  fhtp  is  i^ufhed  into  ^a- 
tcr  with  great  force.]  r.  To  foh»  a  ^tiM  int6 
the  ietij-^Launch  but  Mb  the  deep^  and  let  doWn 
your  nets  for  a  draught.  Lttke  V.  4.*^ 
So  fliort  a  Itay  previlih ; 

He  foon  eqoips  the  fhip,  fupplfes  the  fails, 

And  gives  the  #ord  I0  launek.  Dry  den. 

-—For  general  <ht(lory,  Raleigh  and  Howel  are  to 
be  had.  He  who  would  iauncb  fai^her  Into  the 
ocean,  may  confulfWhear.  Locke.  1.  To  tt)ve  at 
large ;  to  expatiate ;  to  make  eiccnrfions.^^ 

From  hende  that  gen'ral  care  and  ftudjr 
firings. 

That  iau/ifhrng  and  progreffion  of  the  mind. 

l}av:eh 
—Whoever  purfues  his  o'^m  thotrghts  will  find 
them  iaiineh  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body,  into 
the  infinity  of  fpace.  L(v*f .— Spcnfer  has  not  con^ 
tented  bimfeJf  with  fubmiflive  imitation:  he'/auif- 
ches  out  into  very  fiowery  paths  which  ftiU  con- 
dud  him  into  one  great  mad.  fWor.— -He  had  not 
adted  in  the  charadVr'of  a  fuppliant,  if  he  had 
latnubed  out  intd  a  long  ofation.  Broami. — I  havb 
Uunched  out  of  my  fbbjedt  oil  this  article,  jirbuth. 

(a.)  ♦  To  Lai^nch.  v.  a,-  x.  To  pufh  to  fea.-»- 
A11  art  is  ufed  to  fink  epifco^Kicy,  and  iamch  pref- 
bytery,  in  England.  King  Charles. 

With  ftays  and  cordage  Jaft  be  riggM  the  fhtp. 

And  rolPd  on  levers,  lamncb^d  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 
a.  To  dart  from  the  hand.  This  perhaps,  for 
diftindion  fake,  migbt  better  be  written  iancb  or 
ianee. — , 

The  King  of  Heav'n,  obfcure  on  high, 

Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launcbing  from  the  Iky 

His  written  bolt,  not  fhuking  empty  fmoke, 

I>own  to  the  deep  abyf^  the  flaming  frilow 
flrook.  Drpden. 

(3.)  To  LatlNcH,  in  the  fea  hmguage,  {j  1,  def. 
t.)  Bgnifies  to  put  out ;  as,  Launch  the  jiip^  that 
is.  Put  her  out  of  dock ;  launch  /t//,  or  fomvardf 
fpeaking  of  things  that  are  flowed  in  the  bold,  is, 
put  them  more  forward  ;  iauncb  bo  J  is  a  term  ufeil 
when  a  yard  is  hoifted  high  enough,  and  fignifies 
Jkoijl  no  more.    See  Lanch,  §  %. 

(i.)  *LAUNO.  n.f.  [Umdej  French;  iatwn^ 
Welfl)*]  Lawn ;  a  plain  extended  between  woods. 
Slanmer^-^ 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  fhrond 
,  ourfelves, 

^or  through  this  /ovsi/ anon  the  deer  will  come ; 

And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  fland.  Shak. 

(i.  3.)  LaunD,  in  geography,  two  EngUih  vil- 
bges,  vix.  t.  in  Lancafhire,  £•  of  Garflang :  a«  m 
Nottingbamlhire,  £.  of  Blith. 

LAUNDBRi  in  tfiincralogy,  a  naoie  ghen  in 


ways  fineft  neareft  the  grate,  and  coarfer  all  tbd. 
way  down. 

•LAUNDRESS. «./l/tfVrt«<ff<frf,Frencht  Skiru 
-Her  imagines  that  lahandatejfe  may  have  been  the 
tild  *rord.]  A  Vroihan  whole  employment  was  fo 
wafh  clothcs.-^The  comatefs  of  Riciimond  would 
'often  fay,  On  condition  the  princes  of  Cfiriften- 
"dom  would  march  againft  the  Turks,  fhe  would 
wtlKngly  attend  thdm,  and  be  their  laundrefi.  Cam" 
ifr«.— Take  up  thefe  clothes  here  <|u1ckly ;  carry 
them  to  the  lannirefs  in  Datchet  Mead.  ^hak. — 
The  Idundreff  muft  be  fure  to  tear  ber  (mocks  lA 
the  wifhing,  and  yet  ^alh  them  but  half.  S^ift. 

♦  LAUNDRY.  «./  [as  if  /avanderie.]  1.  The 
Toom  in  which  clothes  are  wafhed,— The  affairs  of 
the  family  ought  to  be  cqnfulted,  whether  they 
concern  the  (table,  dairy,  the  pantry,  at  laundry. 
Sivift.  %.  The  aft  or  flate  of  wafhing*— Chalky 
water  is  too  fretting,  asappeareth  in  laundry  ctf 
dothes,  which  wear  out  apace.  Bacon. 

LAUNOIjDb,  or  )  John,  D.  D.  a  learned  Fr, 

LAUNOltfS,  5  divine,  born  in  1691.  In- 
llead  of  fceking  ecdefiaftical  preferment,  he  re- 
Yufed  feveral  good  benefices.  He  devoted  his  time 
chiefTy  to  church  hiftory.  In  purfuit  of  this  flu- 
dy  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome*  where  he  acqui- 
red the  efteem  and  friendfhip  oif  Leo  Allatius  and 
Holftenius.  He  was  a  ze^ous  defender  of  the  li* 
-berties  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and  wrote  againA 
legends  and  canonizations.  His  works  make  feve« 
ral  large  folio  volumes.  He  lived  in  primitive  fim« 
plicity,  and  died  in  x67S« 

LAUNOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ardennes,  xo^  miles  SS  W.  of  Mezieresi  and  10^ 
NN£.ofRetheI. 

LAUNSDON,  a  village  N.  of  Bath. 

LAUNU.    SeeLAUN. 

LAVOISIER,  Anthony  Laurence,  the  great  re* 
former  of  chemiflry,  and  in  every  view  one  of  thfc 
moft  eminent  men  of  the  i8th  century,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  Aug*  x6th,  1 743.  Being  of  a  noble  fami* 
ly,  he  received  a  very  liberal  education,  which  hft 
improved  by  the  mofl  unremitted  indtthry. ,  In 
his  13d  year,  on  the  9th  April,  1766,  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  prefented  him  with  a  gold  medal, 
for  his  Differtation  on  the  befi  mode  of  enlightening 
theflreeti  of  a  great  city  during  the  night.  In  X768» 
he  was  admitted  a  member  or  that  learned  focie* 
ty,  to  whofe  fervice  he  chiefly  devoted  his  fcien- 
tific  labours,  and  thus  became  one  of  its  moft  ac* 
tive  and  ufeful  affociates*  In  thefe  exertions,  his 
-attention  was  foccellively  occupied  with  every 
branch  of  phyfical  and  mathematical  fcience.  The 
analyfis  of  gypfam,  the  cry  (tall  ization  of  faits,  the 
fuppojed  converfion  of  water  into  earth,  the  eifefts 
pToduced  by  the  grande  dekupe  of  the  garden  of 
the  Infanta,  the  congelation  of  water,  the  project 
-  of  bringing  water  from  the  Yvette  to  Paris,  the 
phenomena  gf  thunder  and  lightning,  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  of  eleAricity,  mineralogy,  and  eve- 
ry other  important  objed  of  experimental  fciencCf 
fate  confhint  employment  to  the  genius  and  ca* 
K  r  r  r  a  Icnia 
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leots  of  this  great  cbemift, 
with  M.  Guettard>  through  every  province  of 
France,  enabled  him  to  procure  Dumejx)us  mate* 
rials  for  a.  proper  defcrtption  and  arrangement  of. 
the  various  genera  and  fpecies  in  the  mineral  king* 
dom.  Tbefe  he  arranged  into  a  kind  ot  Charu 
which  (erved  is  a  ground- work  for  a  more  labori- 
ous work  on.  the  Revolutions  of  the  Glo^^  and  the 
jonnatian  of  Couches  de  IttTerre;  a  work  of  which 
two  beautiful  (ketches  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Jf^ 
tnoits  of  the  French  Academy  for  1774  and  1787* 
All  his  time  and  fortune  were  devoted  to  t^e  cul- 
ture of  the  fciences  in  general,  nor  did  he  (eem  to 
have  an  attachment  to  one  fcience  more  than  to 
another,  till  one  of  thofe  great  eventv,  which  do  not 
fVequently  oc^ur.  in  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  di- 
redted  his  attention  exclufivety  to  chemiftry,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  he  has  fince  acquired  im- 
mortal fame.  About  17709  the  imporUnt  difeo^ 
very  of  elastic  fluids  was  juft  announced  to 
the  public,  and  Meflrs  Black,  Prieftley,  Caven- 
.diHi,  and  M' Bride,  had  opened  a  new  mine  for 
the  exertions  of  genius^  and  the  invefitgations  of 
phyfiologifls,  when  Lavoifier,  (truck  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  difcovery,  and  the  influence  it 
muft  have  upon  the  whole  train  of  phyfical  invef- 
tigatioQs,  perceived,  by  a  kindof  intuitive inilinft, 
rhe  glorious  pvofped  which  oiJened  to  his  view. 
No  fooner  had  the  difcoveries  of  Dr  Black  and 
.Mr  Cavendifh  (fre  Chemistry,  Ind«»)  arrived 
in  France,  than  Lavoifier  repeated  and  varied 
their  experiments  in  every  poITible  manner; 
wberebv  he  eftabliflied  and  enlarged  the  refults 
drawn  by  the  Britifii  chemifts.  Proceeding  thus 
from  oi^e  procefs  to  another,  putting  no  confi- 
.dence  in  any  former  theories,  but  trufting  folely 
to  experiment^  fupported  by  Clear  fads,  error  and 
prejudice  fled  before  him,  and  he  became  the 
founder  of  an  entire  new  fyfteni  of  chemiAry,  the 
incontrovertible  truth  of  which,  as  well  as  Its  (be- 
cefs,  will  be  fufficient  to  etemixe  his  fame  and  his 
memory,  as  long  as  the  fciences  (hall  be  cultivated. 
Lavoifier's  great  objeds  being  to  illuftrate  fads  al- 
ready publifhed,  and  to  inveitigate  and  announce 
new  difcoveries,  he  compared  and  collated  his  ob- 
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brought  about  in  tne  fcience*  Findhig  that  the 
extenfive  views  he .  bad  opened,  and  the  new 
modes  of  operation  and  ej^ieriment  be  hafS  pro- 
pofed,  had  excited  univerial  inquiry*  and  created 
a  genentl  expedation  of  ftill  greater  difeovcries 
and  improvements,  he  puriued  hts  labours  with 
unremitted  induflry,  exerted  his  genius  in  invent- 
ing the  moft  accurate  infltruoientt  for  his  purpoiec, 
and  employed  the  bell  artiAs  €0  make  them  exad- 
ly  to  his  mind.  He  appropriated  hia  fortune  to 
the  impi^vemeptof  his  favourite  icieac^  and  fpa- 
red  no  expenfe  in  the  puriuit  of  this  important 
ol^ed.  His  boufe  thus  became  a  grand  labors- 
tory>  in  which  nothing  was  wanting  that  could  tend 
to  throw  light  on  his  experiments.  He  kepi  in 
conftant  employment  feveral  of  the  moft  iAga>i- 
ous  artiians,  for  the  invention  and  conllrudioo 
of  mathematical  inftrumemst  and  other  new  and 
expentive  apparatus  of  every  kind,  fuperior  in  ac- 
cHU'acy  to  any  formerly  ufed.  To  thefe  advanta- 
ges,, derived  from  the  proper  application  of  his 
Targe  fortune,  Lavdifier  added  the  toftrudive  con- 
veriiation  of  his  learned  friends,  which  he  render- 
ed fubfervient  to  his  enlarged  plan  of  the  improve- 
ment of  chcmiftry.  Twice  a-week  he  held  in  his 
boufe  phiroibphiicalafremblies,  to  which  he  invited 
every  literary  charader,  that  was  celebrated  in  ge- 
ometrical, chemical,  and  phyfical  inveftigations.  la 
thefe  inftrudive  converCttions,  difcu^ons  were  re- 
gularly held,  fimilar  to  thofe  that  preceded  the  Bift 
eftabliibment  of  AcADSiins  ;.*tbe  opinions pf  the 
BK>ft  eminent  literati  id  Burope  were  caoval!'ed» 
the  moft  new  and  ftriking  paflages  in  the  works 
of  foreign  authors  were  quoted  and  difcuffedyand 
modern  theories  were  inveftigated  add  tried  by  the 
touch-ftone  of  experiment.  To  thefe  aflfemblies 
the  literati  of  all  nations  found  a  ready  admifiion; 
and  Prieftley,  Wattr  Bolton,  Blagden,  Fontana, 
JacqutUy  IngenhoufZy  Landriani,  and  other  illiif- 
trious  phyfiologtfts  of  Great  BriUin»  Germany, 
and  Italy,  mingled  in  the  iame  company  with  Ber- 
thollet,  Monge,  Borda,  Coufin,  Laplace,  Lap 
grange,  Guyton,  Mennter,  and  Vandermonde. 
At  thefe  learned   interviews  no  ftibjed  was  left 


fervations,  and  reduced  them  into  a  regular  fyf-  ,  uninveftigated,  that  could  contribute  to  the  in- 
tem.    In  the  end  of  1775  he  prefeqted  to  the  Aca-    provement  of  fcience,  or  the  amelioration  of  the 

ftate  of  human  foctety. 


demy  his  firft  chemical  work,  entitled.  New  Ex- 
periments relative  to  the  Exiftence  of  a  fixed  elaflic 

fluid  in  certain  fubftanceSf  and  /o  the  phenomena 
qvhich  refuh  from  its  fixation  or  difengagement. 
This  work  came  out  at  Paris  juft  about  the  fame 
time  that  DrPrieftley^streatife  on  the  different  fpe» 
eies  of  air  appeared  at  London ;  and  though  it 
may  be  conQdered  rather  as  a  ftfjlabw^  or  otaline^ 
.than  a  complete  treatife,  yet  it  was  executed  with 
fo  much  perfpicttity,  and  his  procefles  were  de- 

,fcribed  in  it  with  fo  much  exadoefs  and  accuracy, 
that  it  furpafled  every  former  pu|^lication  of  the 
kind.  The  new  principles  contained,  and  the 
new  methods  of  operation  propofed  in  it,  at  laft 
changed  the  very  appearance  and  language  of  ehe- 
miftry,  and  operated  an  entire  revolution  in  the 

.  fcience.  Lavoifier  quickly  became,  in  chemiftry, 
what  Newton,  Kepler  andEuLsa,  were  in 
mathematics,  the  centre  of  all  difc6veries  and  re- 
fearches  made  on  the  fubjed  of  elaftic  fluids,  from 

*r774  to  i79a»    His  firft  publicatioa  was  only 


One  great  advantage  rr- 
fultingfrom  thefe  mcetingSi  the  influence  of  whkh 
foon  reached  the  academy  itfelf,  was  the  agree- 
ment eftabliihed  between  the  natural  ^hilofophers 
and  the  geometricians ;  the  philofophical  method 
and  precifion  of  ftyle  of  the  latter  being  infenfibly 
transfufed  into  the  former,  and  the  philofopheri 
becoming  thus  gradually  difciplined  in  the  tadics 
of  the  geometricians.  In  the  aflemblage  of  fuch 
a  conftellation  of  feientific  Ughts,  Lavoifier'  impro- 
ved and  embdliftied  bis  own  great  talents.  To 
the  critical  examination  of  thefe  philolbphers  be 
fubmitted  the  refults  of  his  moft  important  expe- 
riments, and  invited  bis  critical  friends  to  ftate 
the  moft  weighty  objedions  that  occurred  to 
them  ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  announce  any  of  his 
difeoveries  to  the  public,  till  the^  had  undergone 
this  literary  ordeal.  Thus  Lavoifier  became  the 
founder  of  the  French  Chemical  School^  the  diftino- 
tive  charader  of  which  is,  a  ciofe  and  matheina- 
tioal  mode  of  rsafooing  in  theory^  combined  with 
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a  rigid  a^entkxi  to  fate  In  coDdu^Ing  n^m- 
inents«  This  fchooU  in  whicb<  everjr  individual 
was  both  tutor  and  ft^  lafted  from  1776  to  i79s$ 
but  the  period  when  it  flourifhed  in  its  gneateft 
vigour*  was  between  1^780. and  17^8. •  This  pe- 
riod was  marked  by  the  moft  important  ^difcove- 
ries,  and  the  moft  ftriking  alterations  were  made 
both  in  the  fbmnlation  aird  fuperftrudufe,  the 
doArine  and  language  of  ehemiftry.  (See  Chk- 
MisTRYy  Index.)  Ancient  afnd  bafelefo  theories 
were  explodedy  the  ideal  doArine  of  rHbOGis- 
TON  vaniOied  before  the  decifife  proofs  of  expe- 
rimenti  and  the  new  fyftem  of  pNEUiifATics'was 
completely  eftabliihed.  Although  Lavoifiery  ita 
this  great  revolution  of  fciencet  was  affifted  by 
many  of  the  moft  eminenlchemifteof  theage»yet 
to  him  eiclufi?ely  is  due  tne  honour  of  being  thr 
founder  of  it ;  his  own  genius  was  his  fole  cod- 
dudor,  and  the  talents  of  his  afTociates  were  on^ 
ly  rendered  fubfenrient  to  the  completion  of  his 
comprehenfive  plant  by  his  own  meritorious  et- 
ertions.  in  the  20  vols,  publiflied  by  the  Academy 
of  ScienceSf  between  1773  and  1793*  there  are  40 
memoirs  drawn  up  by  Lavoi&efy  replete  with  all 
the  moft  important  phenomena  of  the .  fcience : 
the  dodrine  of  combustion  ;  .the  nature  and 
analyfis  of  atmospherical  airy  the  formation 
and  fixation  of  elastic  fluids;  the  properties 
of  ealorict  on  the  matter  cx  heat;  thecompofi- 
tion  of  ACIDS  ;  the  augmentation  of  the  fondb- 
RosiTY  of  humt  bodies;  the  decompofition  and 
recompofition  of  water;  the  diflblution  of  me- 
tals; VEGETATION,   FBRMENTATIOH  and  ANI- 

malization.  (See  thefe  articles,  and  Chemis- 
try, Index.)  For  upwards  of  15  years  did  L»- 
voiiier  purfue  his  chemical  experiments  and  diico- 
veries,  without  making  a  fingle  falfe  ftep ;  at  laft, 
in  1 7891  he  publifhed  his  BlemenU  pfChemfry% 
which  prefented  the  fcience  in  a  form  entirely 
new,  and  completely  diftinguilbed  the  difcoveries 
and  improvements  of  Lavoilier  from  tbofe  of  Dr 
Prieftley,  and  all  ^former  chemifts.  Numerous 
were  the  lervices  rendered  by  Lavoifier,  both  in 
his  public  and  private  charadker,  to  trade  and  ma- 
nufadures,  to  arts  and  fciences  ;  as  well  as  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  before  it  degenerated  into  Hcentt- 
oufnefs  and  anarchy.  Nor  ftlould  bis  private  svtd 
domeftic  virtues  be  omitted :  as  a  friend,  relativcf, 
hulband,  and  parent,  his  condud  was  exemplary. 
In  bis  manners  he  was  unafte^edly  plain  and  fim- 
ple ;  in  adts  of  beneficence  and  generofity,  un- 
bounded* Many  young  men,  excited  by  geniua 
and  inclination  to  court  the  fciences,  but  deficient 
in  the  means,  were  liberally  (upplied  by  him  with 
pecuniary  aid ;  and  many  unfortunate  individuab 
were  relieved  in  private  without  the  oftentation  of 
benevolence.  In  the  communes  of  tli6  depart- 
ment of  Loir  and  Cher,  where  he  wa»  pofiefted 
of  feveral  confiderable  eftates,  he  often  vifitedthe 
cottages  of  the  indigent,  and  relieved  their  diftre(- 
ies.  At  laft  this  virtuous  and  truly  great  man^  af- 
ter having  been  repeatedly  eledted  by.  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  member  of  the  National  Afiembly  and 
National  Gonvenlioo,  and  a  commifitoifer  of  the 
Natipnal  Treafury,  ^c.  wds.falfely  i^QCufed. of  br- 
ing an  accomplice  in  a  plot  to  favour  the  fuccefs  of 
the  enetnies  of  the  republic  ;  and  being  brought 
before  that  bloQdy  revolutionary  tribunaU  which. 


under  Robefpierre*  murdered  mauyrof  tibe  jg^U 
eft  and  beft  menriii  France  (and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  ufiirpation  of  that  deipotic  power 
now  exercifed  \ffBohapatU\  be  wis  condenined 
to  be  guiliotiaed.  The  bloody  ibaten^e  wa»exew 
cuted  on  the  9th  May  1794,  to  the  infinite  remt 
of  every  friend  to* virtue,  fcience;  and  humanity. 
The  iangninafV  monfters,  with  barbarity  worfe 
than  Gothic,  it^iiifed  to  allow  this  great  man  the 
fhort  refpite  of  14  days,  to  flniih  an  importadt 
esiperiment  in  chemiftry. 

gwj,  taliafandot 

Temperet  a  iaerymis  f 

La voisiBaiAH  System.  SeeCHSMivrRy,  £v/. 

*  LAVOLTA.  «./.  [la  W/#,  French.}  An  old 
dance,  in  which  was  much  turning  and  much  ca- 
pering. iJanmer.-^ 

I  cannot  fin^. 

Nor  beet  the  high  iavott ;  nor  fweeten  talk ; 

Nor  play  at  fubtte  gam^s.  Sbak. 

LAVONCOURT,  a  town  of  France>  in  the 
dep.  of  Upper  Saone,  10  miles  E«  of  Champlitte, 
and  j%  S#  of  Jufley. 

(i.)  LAVONIA,  atown  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
atra,  %  teiles  WSW.  of  Rofano. 

(s.)  LAVOMtA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  14  miles  W.  of  Squillace. 

LA YORA,  )  or  Teera  di  Lavora,  a  province 

LAVORO,  5  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  two  Abruzzos ;  £.  by  Molife ;  £.  and  S.  by 
Principato  Ultra ;  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Naples ;  and 
W.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Caropagna  di  Ro- 
ma. Geographers  differ  about  its  eatent.  X)r 
Brookes  and  John  Walker  make  it  63  miles  long^ 
and  ^s  ^3iro9A  i  but  the  Rev.  Clement  Cruttwell 
fays,  it  is  **  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  31 
where  broadeft.^'  It  is  populous;  and  fertile  in 
corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  &c.  It  was  anciently  calU 
ed  Campamat  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Ct^el- 
lany  qf  Capua;  but  in  1091  was  named  Lavora, 
by  Richard  II.  prince  of  Capua  and  the  Normans^ 
from  its  fitnefs  for  culture.  Nafles  is  the 
capital.  It  abounds  with  fulphur  asd  mineral 
waters. 

LAUPEN,  a  town  of  Svritzeriand,  in  the  can-^ 
ton  of  Berne  ;  5  miles  SW.  of  Berne. 

LAUR,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  tbe  chrcle  of 
Praoconia,  running  into  the  Saal,  3  miles  N.  of  - 
Munnerftadt. 

(z,)  LAURA,  in  cburch  hiftory,  a  coliedion  of 
little  cells  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  ia 
which  the  hermits  in  ancient  times  lived  together  ' 
in  a  wildemefs.  Thefe  hermits  did  not  live  ift 
community,  but  each  monk  provided  for  himfelf 
in  his  diftinA  cell.  The  moft  celebrated  lauraa 
mentioned  m  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  were  in  Palef- 
tine :  as  the  laura  of  St  Euthymus,  at  four  or  five 
leagues  diftance  from  Jerufalem ;  the  laura  of  St 
Saba,  near  the  brook  Cedron ;  tbe  lawa  of  the 
Towers,  near  the  river  Jordan,  Sic* 
.  (2.)  La  UR  A,  the  celebrated  miftrefa  of  Prtrarobf 
was  bom  in  i3io»  at  Avignon,  and  married- 1» 
Hugh  de  Sades.  See  P$trarc».  ShediedqC 
the  plagne  in  1348,  aged  38.  .     .        r ... ; 

(3.)  Laura,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

Egypt,  near  Alexandria.  »   , 

X    LAVRA,  a  town  of  Rui&af  3^  mileaNB.  oC 
ftloicow. 

LAURAC^ 
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X4UMC,yor  Lack  AC  v€  GitAii^  m  towti  w£ 
^nnctf  to  4he  dup.  of  Aude;  5  milea  8&  of  Cftftd- 
UMidary,  and  16  W*  of  CancWToote. 

LAURADId,  a  to«tB  of  Fovttft«l»  in  Earnwi- 
4uvaLi  on  IbeS.  .fide  of  tb^  Tagoi}  6  miles  SSE. 
lofliiiboQ. 

LAURAGAIS,  a  ci-devaot  territory  of  France* 
)n  the  Ue  prov.  of  Upper  Lang6ed0Ct  now  in> 
<lnded  in  the  dep.  4if  Awle.  Cafteloaudar^  wm 
the  capital.  ^  ,   ^   •     , 

(i.)  •  LAUREATE,  adj.  llauTwitaif  Utuu} 
Decked^  or  inTefted  wilU  a  laurel..-* 

Bid  AmarantbuB  all  his/beauty  ibed» 

And  dtffodiiriet  fill  their  cups  vtth  teara»   ^ 

To  drew  the  Umreate  bearfe  where  Lydd  Iiea. 

MUton. 
Soft  on  her  bp  her  laweah  foo  .redines. 

Pope* 

(iOiLAOft*AT«,ii./wl»0£TL«aEtTE,  an 
.<ifficer  of  the  houfehold  of  the  kings  of  Britain, 
llirbofe  boftneft  confifts  only  in  compo6og  an  ode 
anoually  on  Kia  majofty's  btrth^ay»  .and  on  tJie 
new  year}  fometimes  alfo,  though  rarely,  on  00- 
cafion  of  any  remarkable  viiftory.r-Of  the  firft  in- 
ilirution  of  poeu  laureate,  Mr  Wharton  bas^iven 
I3ie  fotkMriog  accmint  in  his  lUflorff  rfEngliJb  Poe^ 
ity:  ^  Great  confiilion  has  entered  into  this  fntK 
je&,  on  account  of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  which 
included  rhetoric  and  verfification,  anciently  U- 
ken  in  our  univerfities,  partlcolarly  at  Oxford :  on 
tvhich  occafion,  a  wreath  of  burel  waa  prefented 
to  the  new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards  ufoaHy 
Ayled  Pfieta  Laureatui.  Thefe  fchdaftic  lauiea- 
.tionfi,  howefer,  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  tbe|ap- 
peUaxkm  in  qileftion.  I  will  «iTe  (bme  inftancea 
At  Oxford,  which  at  the  dme  time  will  explain 
the  nature  «f  the  audiee  for  which  oar  academical 
lihilologifts  nicetved  their  rewards.  About  the 
year  1470,  one  John  Watfon,  t  ftudent  in  gram- 
jnar,  obtained  a  conceflion  to  be  graduated  and 
.kwrealed  in  that  fcience ;  on  condition  that  he 
coropofed  100  Latin  vcrfee  in  pratfe  of  the  unircr- 
iity,  andaLattn  comedy.  Another  grammarian 
was  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  badge,  after  baring 
fttpuUited,  that*  at  the  next  public  ad,  he  would 
affix  the  (ame  number  of  hexameters  on  the  greaft 
gates  of  St  Mary's  cbnrch,  that  they  might  be 
ieen  by  the  whole  nniverfity.  'this  was  at  that 
period  the  moft  convenient  mode  of  publication. 
About  the  fane  time,  one  Maurice  Byrchen£iw, 
A  icholBr  in  rhetoric,  fupplicated  to  be  admitted 
to  read  le^res,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that 
iaculty;  and  bis  petition  was  granted,  with  a  pro- 
vifion,  that  he  fiiould  write  100  verfes  on  the  glo> 
ry  of  the  univerfity,  and  not  fuffer  Ovid's  Art  of 
Love,  and  the  Elegies  of  t^ampbilius,  to  be  ftodied 
in  auditory.  Not  long  afterwards^  one  Jdin  Sal- 
man, another  rhetorician,  hairing  complied  with 
the  terms  impofed,  of  explaining  the  firll  book  of 
Tally's  Offices,  and  likewifc  the  firft  of  his  Epif. 
tin,  wft^out  any  pecuniary  emolument,  was  gra* 
4uiite#fo  rhetoric ;  and  a  opown  of  laurel  was 
iwblsdy  placed  on  his  head  by  the  chancdior  of 
the  univerHty.  About  the  year  1489,  Skelton  was 
hurtaied  at'  Oxford,  and  in  the  year  1493  was 
permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at  Cambridge.  Ro- 
bert 4Viiiltmgton  affords  the  laft  iaftance  «f  a 


^fbatorical'  dfegree  at  OMb#d.  Ife  vat  a  lecnKr 
inieft,  wbA  emiticni  for  his  Tarions  treatifes  ta 
l^mmar,  aad  for  his  faciliev  hi  Latin  pnetry ; 
liaKing  exeicifed  his  art  mant  years,  aod  itib- 
aaitting  to  tlie  caftomary  demand  of  100  verfes, 
4ie  was  htmovred  with  the  laurel  in  the  year  1511. 
With  regard  to  the  poet  laureate  of  the  kinga  of 
Sagland,  he  is  lifvdoabtedly  the  fiutie  Hiat  ia  ftyM 
tbe  ^tmg^t  wr/SfifTi  and  to  whoaa  too  Ihillingi 
Wjsre  paid  as  bis  annual  ftipend  in  tbe  year  1151. 
But  when  or  hoiw that titlecottihencedt atid  whe « 
ther  this  officer  was  ever  folemnly  crowned  with 
4avrel  at  his  firft  invefttture,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine*  after  the  4karcbe«  of  the  learned  Sel- 
'dennm  t{kis4|nelHonbtfve*pr«tedunroccelaf«l.  h 
:feemsino<tpr(]ibfiibte,  that  ttie  barbaroua  aad  in* 
glorifnts<name«!f«rr:^r  gradually  gavr  way  to 
an  appellation  of  more  eWance  and  dig:ntty  :  or 
•rather,  tbat  at  length  tlnyfe  only  were  id  gescral 
a^ited  to  tbis  appointment,  who  bad  received 
•aoademioal  fonaion,  and  had  inerited  a  crown  of 
launel  ia  the  univerfitTesfor  their  il^Utiea  id  Latin 
ooaT|>ofition,pRrticulariy  Latin  verfification.  Thus 
tbe  irN|g-'#  htaratt  was  nothmg  more  tbao  «  a  gra-^ 
^dmattd  rhetorician  employed  in  tbe  ferrice  of  the 
king/  Tbat  be  origmally  wrote  in  Latin,  appean 
fixan  the  ancient  Htle  'oerfifeator:  Md  nay  be 
moreover  colle^led  from  the  two  latin  poems, 
which  Bafton  and  Gbfiehnus,  who  appear  to  have 
te^xftivcfy  aftcd  in  tbe  capacity  of  royal  poets  to 
Rkhard  I.  and  Edward  IL  officially  conhpofed  00 
Richard's  crufade,  and  Sdward's  fiege  of  Strive^ 
4ingeaftle.  And.  Bernard,  fu^ceffively  poet-lao. 
nate  of  Hen.  VII.  and  VII|.  affords  a  ftill  llroDger 
piDofthat  this  officer  was  a  Latin  icbolar.  He  was 
aaativeofTbovdouleandanAttguftinemonk.  He 
was  not  only  the  king's  poet^laureate^  as  it  is  fop- 
poied,  but  his  biftoriographer,  and  preceptor  in 
grammar  to  Prince  Arthur.  He  obtained  maoy  ec« 
clefiaftical  preferments  in  England.  All  the  pieces 
now  to  be  tVNind  in  charafter  of  poet-latireate  are 
in  Latin.  Thefe  are,  «*  An  Jddre/s  to  Heoiy  Vni. 
for  the  moft  aufpicious  beginning  of  tbe  xotb  year 
-of  bis  reign,  with  an  BpiifialanSum  on  tbe  mar- 
riage of  Francis  tbe  dauphin  of  France  tiritb  the 
king's  ^ughter;"  J  New  Yea^s  Gift  for  ifce 
15 15  ;  and,  Verfes  wifbtng  profperity  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  13th  year.  He  has  left  fome  latin  hymns; 
and  Qumy  of  bis  profe  pieces,  which  he  wrote  ia 
the  quality  of  biftoriographer  to  both  monarch  s, 
are  remaining.  I  am  ef  opinion  that  it  was  not 
cuftomary  for  the  royal  laureate  to  write  in  En- 
(Tliib^  till  the  reformation  of  religion  had  begun  to 
dimintlh  the  veneration  for  tbe  latin  language ; 
or,  rather,  till  the  love  Of  novelty,  aod  a  liettcr 
fenle  of  things,  had  banilbed  the  narrow  pedan^ 
tries  of  monaftic  erudition,  and  taught  (xs  to  cul- 
tivate our  native  tongue." 

«  LAUREATION.  a.  /.  [from  /tfarrarr.]  It 
denoies,  in  the  Scottifb  univerfities,  the  adt  or. 
ftate  of  ha^og  degrees  conferred,  as  they  have  ia 
fome  of  fhem  a  Aowery  crown,  in  imitation  of 
laurel  among  the  ancients. 

\t.)  ♦  LADREL  n.f.  [hmnu^  Lat.  /aarter,  PrJ 
A'  tree,  caUed  llfo  the  cherry  bay. — ^The  lautus  or 
laurci  of  the  ancients  is  affirmed  by  naturaltfts  to 
be  wbai  we  caH  the  bay  tree.  AhUkoorth. 

Tha 
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The  Itwrl^  need  of  migbfey  cofM||]eron 

And  poets  fiige.    •  ifofrjf  Queenu  > 

-*The  l4gurd  or  cfaefnr  b«r»  1>T  eo^^vmf  ^  • 

fkle  bmnehet»  will  rife  t»  a  largo  tpee^   mrtt^am^  > 

(».)  LA^uftSL.    See  IfAuauiS^  aod  P^umr^. 

(3.) Laobel» ALBX4N1HIIA1I.    dcejivscua.    ' 

(4.)  LAOKBft«  DWAJMT.     Sce  KAS.(ftA. 

(5«)  LAI7aBI,»  Fl.AX-LG;lTBD.     Sed  BiATUHE. 

(6.>Lavabl«  StA.  Sn>«.    See  Phyi/x,ijith93. 

(7.)tAVRE1^StU«afl«    a8eBAB(HN£vN^IL4- 

•  LA^R£LL£Q.  adf.  [horn  hupeh\  Crowiied 
or  decoraljed  with  laurel  ^  Ukuneate.-- * 

HeiiHIb  tfaou'  th«  usm%l  my  ftitmil  th'  ex* 
prefs  it  come 

With  /Mfrrl^  V  letters  &om  th^  camp  to  Romew 

Drydau 
Then  future' ages  with  delight  flial]  fee 

How  Piato^t;.  Bacoo'^  Kewton'^.  looka  agne; 

Or  io  fair  MetJavrrJP.d  bards  be  {hawn. 

A  Vifgil  there,  and  here  ao  Adiiiibiu         Pope. 

Lau RBI,  MiiiviiTAi}i9i»  a  ridge  of  mountaina  in 
the  Uaited  Statest  extending  from  N.  Garoltna  to« 
PeimfyWaaia,  and*  forming  part  of  the*  gcaal  xmnge 
called  the  jSllleghahv  MqusTAitrs*  They  lie. 
W.  of  the  AUc^gfaany^  ridge,  and  ieveral  bead>wa- 
tera  of  the  Ohio  riie  among  them*  In  one  of  them*, 
about  lat«  34°i  there  ia  a  fpring  of  water  reaunrlo- 
ably  ooldi'asd  as  blue  as  indigo..  The  Qa bat 
KahhawaV  breaks  through  tiiei|i'  in  its  way>  to> 
tfae  Ohiot  in  Eon.  ^1.19.  W.    Latv  3fi  30*  N* 

Laubbls,  piecesiof  gold  coined  inttie  year 
1^x99  with  the  king's  head  laoreated,  V^b  ^ave 
them  the  name  of  laurfls;  tfae  ios..pieee8r>Thiere^. 
pf  were  marked  with  XX.  the^jos.  XaAdjs. 
pieces  with  V»  i 

LAURENBSRGt  a  town  of  Gemany,  m  the 
circle  of  ^cftphalia;  3  miles  S»  of  HnltapfeU.. 

(i.)MtlH£NCfi»  or  St  LAtJRBKcn^  a  teall 
town  of  fiughuni^  in  .Cornwall  (  N£«  of  Bbdmin. 

(«*)  LAOBBiurB^.  ST9  a  river  of.N*  AmericBy 
which  ifTues  from  lake  Ontaricf*  tomifes  from  tiie 
MifTtfippi^  aaditslkiag  iU  cburit  NS/^aihea 
Montreal,  where  ^  rtfceiveathe  Ouattawaisy  and. 
rbrma  many  fiBstite  iOa^ids.  It  ooatinnesithi^  fame 
courfe,  and  meet:B  the. tide  upwards  of  406  miiea 
From  the  fea,  where  it  ist  navigable  for  large  vef- 
feU;  and  below  .Qocbe^i  3ao.  miles-  from  t^s 
Tea,  it  becomes  fo  brdad  and  fo.  d^p,'Oiat  ih^s 
of  the  line  coQtribul!ed:  in  the  FVendt  wai-  to  re- 
duce that  city.  After  receiving  in  ita  progneft/ 
innumerable  ftreams,  it  fdla'into  tiJ6'Gi|If  of^S^ 
Laurence  at  cape  Rofieni^  whctec  ttiis  9»  mHea 
broady  and  where  the  cold  is  intenle,  and  the  M 
boifterouf.  v    •       />.. .     j  ".^  i 

(3.)  LAVBBMXTr^  St«  Gt7|i^  oti  arpRtt  of  the: 
N.. Atlantic  Qoepn,  betw«ert  Newfonnd!arid;iia- 
bfador,  Canada,  Nova  Scotza,  andpCape  Breton. 
Kt  is  350  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  Lon^  Ifom. 
y;.  to  6>.  "Wi    Lat.  47*  tO'51.  N. 

(4O  LAnRBNCi^  0T,JlAaBouBr  a'baf  Ottthe 
S.  coaft  of  Newtoindlandt  KW.-  of:  the  entfaoce. 
into  I^acentivBay.  '     * 

( I.)  LauRCiicBiiiRXt  a  parifti  of  Sbocland  in 
Kincardineihins»-''^aDeiently  called  Convrth  ;  4. 
miles  long  firom  £•  to  W.  and  3  broad  from  N.  to 
^.  where  broadtifb;  compffehendiag'43Si  iquare 
acres*  The  furface  is  leveb  the  air  hcolthfaH  and 
^e  people  Jopg lUvad*   The  (oil  is  ffrtile^  liioflty 
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•  OB  a  clay  beltotlis  producing  goodoroprofioala^ 
barley,  peas,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  About  70. 
aems  aae  under  yfQi>^%  and  iao/mar|h  ^d  mea- 
dow ground;  ThepopuUtioPt  i^  179^1  was  i»oo» 
and  bad.increai^d  443  fince  1.7^5.  The  iijumber 
of  borfea  was  acot.aod  tbal  of  bia<^  catUt  about. 
ic»o# 

(1.)  LAUR9Nic;BstRx».a  burgh. of  baropy,  in  tb^ 
above  p0riib»  which  owea  its  e^Mfte^QB  almo(t  to 
ilnlale  puhlic^fpirited  pjrrarSe(Qr»,Lovd  Garden- 
ftooe.  In  1730,  its  population  did  not  exceed  8o» 
It  i>it»  Wlien  bis  loi^fbip  purcbafed  tbeeftaite  . 
bf  Jobnfton,  upon  which  it  chiefly  lies,  it  bad  die- 
creafed  to^34.  .  It^  waaftill  only.a  Xirk-towny  ccp- 
fitting  of  6  or  7  boufes*.  in  if^Sf  when  bis  Xoisdim 
ihip  began  to  build  the  new  village,  to  feu- out. 
iota. of  laodfor  boufes^d  gardvt^upon  his  pr<6- 
pertv,  on  each  fide  oftha  king's  higjh-way^  and  to* 
give  lei^s  ^f.  froall  hxm^  for  mq  years,  at  a  low 
rent»  and  00' the  moft  lihenal  terms.  Settlers  iloqki»* 
ed' eagerly  to  the  new*  village  ^  ita  population  ip? 
creafed  faft ;  and  in  177.9^  ^i>  k>rdftlip  procured-, 
it  to  be  eneaed'into  a.burgh  of  baroDy»  unden  a 
magiftr^cv  of  i  bailie  and  fcoir  cpuncillprsi  with 
an  annual  iliir  and  a  lyeekly  inarkot.  He  erede4« 
in  it  a  gocxl  inn,  a pubKcHbraryy  with  an  albums* 
(ieethat.aittQie)fQr  the  entertainnientof  travellers^.. 
and  a  Mafoo  Lodge.  Ae  alfio;  ertf^ed  and  libe-^ 
rally  endowed  aaJBfrifcopal  Chapel^  witha  honijit 
and  garden  for  the:  minifterj^ '  Io  S7;9a^.the  twitti* 
fa^  of  iohabitenfts  had  iocneafed  to  opwandsrof 
50b;  and"  the  burgh  is  now  a.fkniijfiHiigr  place#. 
and  has  a  thrurmg. linen  manufa^re^  and  jrbleacb^ 
iieid.  Aparticttlar  account  of  ita  rife  and  progref% 
iriamiexefltaLoixi  Oardeoftone's  Tr^'oeiimgHS^ 
morandumH^p.  ^53.  It  I'lesr  in  the  middftiof  thw 
Meams,  lipon.  tUei  great'  Nv  ^tiad  between  Fartti- 
and  AberdeHi ;  aboot  zo  miles  £.  of  fireckio<  ^ 
N^  of  Moi>tffQfe:and  7  W.  of  BerVie.  "1    *   M 

(i.)  LAURENS;  a  countr  of  N.  Carolina,  in. 
thft  diibriAof  Nind^^Six;  boilndiMi  on  the  NX),  by 
tbefnotee,  SE.  by  Kewburycoutoty,^W;  hfit(i 
fisloda,  and  W:  by  Wafluogtod  diflHd.  It  is  31 
nules. Jong,,  and  aa,bi9^ad;:aBdtolilaine(l. 70971 
citizens,  and  ixao  iteM^j  in  17915, ':';.!.'  •) 

'  ( 3.) 'Llna^Bjis,  Andrew,  a  r^ettcbiplVyficiaD, 
^o  was  profeflbrof  medicine,  chanceikur  of  the 
ttniverfifyof  Mootpelier,  and  pJiyfic)an;tn  Heary^ 
tbe  Great.  '  He  wrote  fcveral  workB  on  Anatomy^ 
which  were  printed  in  folip,  ini6o&    Hn  died  iii 

1^9.  -.-T- 

'   (34LAlfRBIIS  CASTRA.      SeeLAURCWTVMv 

(i.)  LAURENT,  or  St  Laorbn.t,  an  ifland  of 
Sk  America,  near  the  coafl  of  Peru,  oB  theeiCramH^ 
of  the  bsrbour  of  CalUo.  //  .1  . 

:(ii.«-«-XTti.')  Laurent,  Sr,  ia  alfi>  Ihenamrnf. 
16  tow»a  in  France ;  viz.  i.  in  the  depj  of  Andey 
4  mtlea  £.  of  La  GralTe :  a.  in  that  nf  Qirondev 
zo  mileB  S.  of  L^fpatre:  3.  in  that  of  Jura,  lix 
nHlealS4ofSt>Cbnidec  4*  in  that  of  the  Lowrn 
Seine,,  as  milea  N.  of  R^uen.  Tbe  other  la  are 
diftingviihed  as  follbwsc 

'  5.  Lavr;biit,  §t,  d'Aigouzb,  in  the  dep.  of 
Oard,  15  milea  S.  of  Mifmes,'  and  15  £S£.  06 
Montpelier. 

•  6.  Laur>snt»St,  D^AxcEy  in  the  dep.  of  Gi- 
ronde,  S  miles  SB.  of  Boorg. 

•  7.LAUBJtNT,  St,  db  Cb&oaib,  in  tlie  dep.o& 
'  •:  Eafteru 
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Sflftem  ^Pfreneet*;  9  miles  SW.  df  C^»  aiKla6 
36E.  ofPrades.    ' 

8.  LAtrftENT»  ST9  D£  Chamouscbt,  in  the 
dep.  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  15  miles  W.  of  Lyons. 

9.  Laurent,  Sr,  db  Goiirr»  in  the  dep.  of 
Upper  Vienne ;  13^  miles  WSW.  of  Limoges. 

10.  Laurent,  St,  db  Mimier,  or  le  Minibr, 
in  the  dep.  of  Card  ;  6  mileS  8E.  of  Vigan. 

11.  Laurent,  St,  etc  Mottat,  in  the  de- 
pattment  of  Maide and Lc^rt ;  9  miles '^B.of  Old 
StFlorent.  -       • 

11.  Laurbnt,  8t,  db  MuRBSf  fai  the  di^^of 
Jfere ;  9  miles  SB.  of 'Lyons. 
'    13.  Laurbnt,  &T,  db  Pont,  in  the  dep.  of 
Jfere ;  t%  miles  N.  of  Grenoble,  ^nd  15  6SW.  of 
Cbamberf. 

' '  14.  Laurent, $T,  db  RiriDOL,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Avfeirortj  9  miles  N.  of  Severac. 

15.  LAuRENTy  St,  DB  Salanqub,  fn  the  dep. 
of  EalVem  Pyrenees ;  7  miles  NB%  of  Pcrpignan; 

^6.  Laurent,  St, 'suR  Othain,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Meuib  i;  H  miles  N»  pf  Eftsin. 

LAURBNTALES, )  or  Larentalia,   called 

LAURENTALIA,  j  alfo  LarentUaHa,  snd  L^ 
rentaiejf  feafts  celebrated  among  the  Romans  on 
the  tenth  bf  the  Isatends  of  January,  or  a3d  of 
December,  in  memory  of  Accf  LauFeotia*  wife 
of  the  fhepherd  Bauilulus,'  and  nurfe  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  'AeC9kLAURENTtA,irom  whom  the 
folemnity  tdok  Its  (name,  ij  reprtfented  as  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  ttie  beauty  of  her  jperfon,  than  her 
lacivioufnefsv'dn  account  of  which  (he  was  nick* 
named  by  her  nelfclf hours  iypa,  the  fiie-wolf ; 
which  has  given  rile  to  the  traditipo  bf  Ribmulus 
and  Remus  being  fuckled  by  a  wolf,  'Sbe  after* 
wards  lAarried  a  i^ry  rich  man,  who  brought  her 

Seat  wealth,  whidi-,  at  her  death,  fhe  left  to  the 
aman  people ;  in  coniidenitibn :  whiireqf  ther 
performed  thefe  botioiirs'to  her  .memory,. thougk 
<>thers«Tepirefe(itthe  fe^ftas  held  ih  hoap'ur  of  Ju- 
piter Latiaris.  SecrLARUBtiN^iLiA  andXA^REs* ' 
•  LAUREKTIAio  )See  Acca,  and  laft  article. 

LAUR£NTrNI;'tf-nasie  anciently  gi««n.to  the 
inhabitants  oLLA/tivs^f  from  the  grea^. number 
oi  laurels  which  giTW  in  that  country*     ■  . 

LAURENTiUS,  Kobtbr,  Jbne  of  tb^£ifi  print- 
ers, andi,atetinl{ngto  fome,  the  inventor  pf  the  art, 
was  bom  at  Haerlem  about  1370,  and  hetd  (eve. 
ral  offices  in  the  magiftracy  of  that  city;  That 
lie  was  the  in^taitor  of  printing,  is  aiferted  in  the 
narrative  of  Junius.  His  6rft  work  was  an  Hgra'* 
rium,  eontaming'  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,,  the 
LocdU  .prayeVf "^  the  apoftles  creed,. arid  two  or 
thresiibort  peaysrs;  the  next  was  the  Spteulum 
fatuthf  in  which  he  introduced  piSarej  on  wood' 
M'hlotkt  fihm  Divtaiust  the  larger  iize  1  Tind  af- 
t^itwaords'  the  fasle  Work  in  alefs'gze. '  Ai4  tfaefe 
were  printed  on  feparate.  mweabU-  <tvo6den  ^typei. 
faftened  toftether  by  threads.  It  hsfrb^q  very  er- 
roncoUfly  fiippo&d»  that  he  quitted-  the  profeflion 
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nefsy  the  eMeft  being  at  leaft  %%  or  %$.  What 
^ks  they  printed  it  is  not  eafy  to  determme; 
they  having  neither  added  to  their  bo&ks  their 
names,  the  plaoe«  nor  the  date.  Their  fifft  eflays 
were  new  editions  of  Dtaatus  and  the  Speculum, 
They  afterwards  reprinted  the  latter,  with  a  La- 
tin  tranflation,  in  which  they  ufed  their  gnnd£i^ 
ther^  wooden  pidures  ;  and  printed  the  book 
partly  on  ^wooden  bloekSf  partly  00  vj9»dem'fiparat€ 
tjpet^  according  to  Mr  Meerman»  who  has  given 
an  exad  engraving  ^deaeb  forty  taken  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  iiune  book,  which  was  pnbliibed 
between  the  years  2441  and  1450.  Noc  did  they 
ftop  here :  they  continued  to  print  ieveral  editions 
of  the  Speadumf  both  in  Latin  and  in  Dntch ;  sad 
many  other  works,  particularly  Hijioria  JUxtm* 
dri  Magni  :  Flanm  Vbdatii  Qor  Fegenf]  Rtnati 
Epitome  de  Re  Militari  ;  and  Opera  ttana  a  Tkomks 
a  Kempis.  Of  each  of  them  Mr  Meemaatt  has  given 
an  engraved  fpecimen.  They-  were  aU  priuted 
yniWifeftaroie  <utooden  types;  and,  by  their  gnat 
neatneli^  are  a  proof  that  the  deCbendante  of  Lan- 
rentius  were  induftrious  ip  improving  his  inventioa. 
Kempis  was  printed  at  Haerlem  in  1472,  and  was 
the  laft  known  work  of  Lanrentius's  deibendants, 
who  ibon  after  difpofed  of  all  their  materials,  and 
probably  quitted  their  employment ;  as  theuie  of 
fufle  types  was  about  that  time  univ^ially  difiiifed 
through  Holland,  by  the  filing  of  Maitcna  at 
Alollyi  where  he  purfued  the  art  with  reputation 
fbr  upwards  of  60  years.    See  Printing. 

LAURENTOVAt  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Frazoi 
fea,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Nova  ZemUa. 

LAURENTUM,  or  Lauabks  Castra,  in  an. 
cient  geography,  a  town  of  Latium^  fuppofed  to 
be  the  royal  refidence  of  tbofe  moft  ancient  kings, 
Latidus,  Picus,  and  Faunus.  {VirgiL)  Hither 
the  teiperor  Conusodus  retired  during  a  pefti- 
lence.  Its  name  was  from  an  adjoioing  grove  of 
bay  trees,  midway  between  Oitia  and  Antiuis ; 
fuppofed  to  have  ftood  id  the  place  now  called 
San  Lorenzo;  which  feemt  to  b^  confiriped  from 
the  Fin  Laurmtma  leading  to  Rome. 
'  LAURI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavora,  %  mileri  8W.  of  Seaza« 

LA(JRlA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  BafiUcaU; 
1  yi miles  E.jof  Bolicaftro,  aind  90  S£.  of  Naples. 

^AURIERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Upper  Vi«n^:  f  S  m.  £.  of  Bellac,  and  18  NNE. 
of  LttiTogeSft.  *  '.* 

.  LAURINCEN,  a  towp  of  Ennconia  in  Wur»- 
bniig ;  :a«  mtlet  NW.  of  BamJ^,  and  y>  N£.  of 
Wunzburgi.  ^-. 

LAURINO)  a  town  of  Naples,  in  thf  Ptiaci- 
pato  eitra-rramiiles  WNW.  of  Ftoli^aftrp. 

LAURIONifin  ancient  geography,  ^  toivn  of 
AtttcR,  fafl9Q|iafor  its  gold  mines.  TJme^  ^  Stro' 
bof  ^Paufitnuts^  lib.  i.  c.  j.  -'    ' 

LAURISTAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Icak« 

( t.)LAl7RO>  Philip,  a  celebrated  painter,  bora 


and  died  brokeii-heacted ;  m^t.  it  is  >certain>  that  ~iit  Rome  in  i6ait.    He  learnied  the  firft  rudimenta 


he  did  not  live  to  fee  the  art  brought  t(fl  perfec* 
fion.  He  died  in  1440,  aged.yo;  and' was  fuc- 
oeeded  either  by  his  fon-in-law  Thomas  Peter, 
who  married  his  only  daughter  Lucia  ;.or  by  their 
immediate  defcendanis,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  'no- 
mas, who  were  old  enough  (even  if  their  father  was 
deadf  as  it  is  Ui^ely  he  was)  ^  coqdtt<%  the  bi^fi- 


of  the  art  from  his  father,  Balthaiar,  who  was  biim 
felf  a  'good  painter-  He  afterwards  ftudied  under 
Angelo  Carofello»'his brother-in-lawi  and  proved 
fo  great  a  proficien^  that  in  a  fiioit  time  he  far* 
fuipafied  his  tutor  in  defign,  colouring,  and  ele-. 
gance  of  tafte.  He  applied  himfelf  to  painting 
hiftorica(  fubjeds  io  4  fmall  fiye*  eoriching  the 
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back  fronndt  with  lively  laodfcapes;  that  afforded 
the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  entertainment } 
l>u*  though  his  Imsll  paintings  are  moft  eftemed, 
be  Anlfced  fever^l  grand,  compofitions  for  altar*, 
pieces.  He  died  m  1694  ;  and  his  works  are  e»* 
S^f  purchsfed  at  high  prices  all  over  £urope« 

(a.)LAtrxOy  a  river  of  Portugal,  in  AlentQo^ 
vrhtch  runs  Into  the  Ahnanfor: 

(3.)  Lauro,  a  town  of  Poitugalt  feated  on  the 
above  river,  %j  miles  WNW;  of  ^vora. 
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grows  naturally  ^b  ^  woods-of  the  weftem  parCb 
of  Japan>  and.in  the  adjacent  iflands*  The  root 
fmells  ftronger  of.  can»phop  Chan  any  of  the  other 
partBy  and  yields  k  in  greater  plenty.  The  hark 
of  the.ftalk  is  outwardly  (bmewhat  rough ;  but  in 
the  inner  furface  fmooth  and  mucous,  and  there^ 
fore  eafily  feparated  from  the  wood,  which  is  dry 
aiid  of  a  White  colour.  The^leaves  ftand  upon 
fleoder  footftalks,  have  an  entire  undulated  mar- 
gin;, running  out  into-a  point ;  ha?e  the  upper  fur- 


(4.)  ][«AirKO,  or)  in  ancient  geography,  a  town .  .face  of  a  lively  and  fiiining  green,  the  lower  her« 
w  A*^m^«.T.        J-  _*  ..?r___._  ^i —  _L_.  _  ^_.i     baceous  and  ^Ikf-;  and  are  furniflied  with  a  few 

lateral  nerves,  which  ftretch  archwife  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  frequently  terminate  in  fmali 
warts.;  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  this  fpecieF  of 
laurus.  '  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  top.  ^f 
fbotftalks,  which  proceed  from  the  armpits  of 
the  leaves ;  but  not  till  the  tree  has  attained  con-  ' 
fidcrable  age  and  fize.   The  flower-ftalk?  are  flea- 
der,  branched  at  the  top,  and  divided  into  very 
(hort  pedicles,  ejich  fupporting  a  (ingle  flower. 
Theie  flowers  are  white,  and  confift  of  fix  petals^ 
which  are  fucceeded  by  a  purple  and  ihining  berry 
of  the  fize' of  a  pea,  and  4ii  figure  (bmewhat  top- 
fhaped.    It  is  compofed  of  a  foft  [  uipy  fubfla  nee 
that  is  purple,  and  has  the  tafte  of  cloves  and 
camphor ;  and  of  a  nucleus  or  kernel  of  the  fize 
of  a  pepper,  that  is  covered  with  a  black,  fhi- 
ning,  oily  corticle,  of  an  infipid  tafte.    The  medi- 
cine called  CAMPHOR,  though  folid,  is  theefiential 
oil  of  the  launu  eampbora  ;  and  is  obtained  from 
it  by  diftiUation  in  the  £aft  Indies.  (See  Ca  m  p ho- 
raO  This  tree  is  one  of  the  captured  plants  given 
tothe-inhabifants  of  Janiaica;  and,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  will  be  an  ufeful  acquifition.  (See  N^  6») 
The  Abbe  Grofier  informs  us,  that  in  China  fome 
of  theie  trees  are  above  loc  cubits  in  height,  and 
fo  thick  that  %o  perfons  cannot  indole  them.  The 
tree  is  there  called  tcbaag;  and  it  is  laid  that  the 
trunk,  when  old,  emits  Iparks  of  fire,  bui  uf  fo . 
fubtle  9  nature  as  nojt  even  to  injure  the  hair  of 
tbofe  who  are  near  it.    Common  camphire  cofit 
only  a  .p^nny  the  ounce  at  Peking  \  but  it  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Borneo,  in  the  judgment  even  of  thc^ 
Chineib.  The  manner  in  which  fome  authors  have 
fpeken  of  camphor  (the  Abbe  obferves},.  gives  us 
reafon  tp  conclude,  that  they  have  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  procefs  employed  to  obuin  this 
falutarygum.  The  camphire  does  not  drop  to  the 
earth,   like  the  gums  of  certain  refinous  trees, 
which  are  prqferved  by  difcbarging  that,  part  of 
their  Aibftance  which  is'too.oUy;  neither. does  it 
didil  from  the  bottom  to.  the  top   of  tKe  tree 
through  .9n  incifioy  made  in  U.    ,The  Chioefe, 
would  pKa<^If(?  this  method  could  it  be  employed. 
with^;fuccefs;  for  it  is  very  common  in  Chii)a  to 
make.fugh  kind  of  incifions  in  refinouB  trees;  but 
the  camphor  is  obtained  bv  boiling  the  t>^anches. 
of  the  tree,  and  then  purifying  Ibt  juice  fo  extract- 
ed. See  Chehistry  and  Pharmacy,  Indvits, 

X.  Laur us  Cassia,  the  hai^,  ctHmimonf  has  lan« 
qeolated  leaves,  triple  nerved.  Thx;  bark  of  this 
fpecies  is  known  in  the  (hops  by  the  name  ofcafia 


LAUKON,  )  of  Hi^auia  Citra,  where  Cnd- 
113  Pompeios,  fon  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  de- 
feUed  and'flaia.  It  is  now  called  Lorigne,  and 
lies  X5>  miles  N.  of  Lliria  in  Vafenda. 

LAURVIG,  a  town  of  Norway,  In  Aggerhuus, 
55  miles  S.  of  Chriftiana. 

IjAURUS,  the  bay  tree,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  eoneandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural:  method  ranking  up- 
derthe  lath  order,  Holorofe^e.  There  is  do  calyx;   . 
the  coroHa  it  calycine,  or  ferving  in  place  of  the 
calyx,  and  fexpartite;  the  ne^arium  with  three 
glandules,  each  termtoated  by  twk>  briftles  fur-  . 
rounding  the  germen.  The  interior  filaments  fur*  ' 
niflied with  glandules  at  the  bafe :  the  fruit  a  mo- 
n^permous  plum.     See  Pkite^  CXCVIII.    and 
CXCIX.    There  are  12  fpecies ;  the  following  iire 
the  moft  remarkable : 

1.  Lauru  s  jesti  vali  s,-the  decUuous  hof^  grows 
naturally  in  North  America.^  It  rifes  with  an  up- 
right ftem,  covered  with  a  purpljfh  bark ;  having 
oblong,ovai,  acuminated,veined, deciduous  leaves, 
two  or  three  inches  long»«and  halfas  broad,  grow* 
ing  oppofite ;  with  fmaU  white  flowers  fucceeded 
by^red  berries.  The  deciduous  bay>  in  a  moid 
rich  foil,  in  which  it  principally  deKg^s,  will  grow  • 
to  be  about  16  feet  high ;  but  in  fome  foils,  tlmt 
are  pofleflied  of  the  oppofite  qualities,  it  will  hard- 
ly arrive  at  half  that  height.  The;  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded in  May  by  large  red  berriesy  which  never 
ripen  in  England :  fo  that,  noiwithltanding  the  * 
leaves  in  fummer  are  very  pretty,  and  the  colour 
of  tlie  hack  makes  a  variety  in  Winter,  it  is  princi- 
pally the  fcaccity  of  this  plant  which  makes  it  va* 
luable.    See  K""  10. 

a.  Laurus  benzoin  a,  the  Benzoin,  or  Ben- 
jamin TREE,  is  alio  a  native  of  North  America ; 
grows  15  or  !io  feet  high,  divided  into  a  very 
branchy  head ;  with  oval,  acute,  deciduous  leaves, 
3  or  4  inches  long,  jind  half  as  t>road ;  and  fmaU 
yellowiih  flowers,  not  ibccceded  by  berries  in  this 
country.    This  tree  will  grow  to  a  much  larger- 
fize  tbaa  the  preceding,  and  its  bvanches  are  more . 
numerous;  Tbe  leaves,  on  their  upper  furfacei  ar«* 
veaofe,  and  of  a.wfaitiih  caft.    When  bruifed,: 
they  emit  a  fina  fragrant  fmell.  (SeeN^  10.)  This 
tree  was  formerly  miftahen  for  that  which  pro- 
duces the  drug,  called  beii%om ;   which  is  now 
known^to  be  obtained  from  a  fpeciee  of  ftyraau 
SeeSTYR:&JC  N°  i. 

.^.  3.  I«Atijius;  Borbonia,  the'  GarvUna  red  haj\ 
tne,  rifeswith  auiupright  Itraight  fiem, v  branch* 


ingX5  lor  aafecEihi^. ;7 with  large,  i'pear-ihapeiti)  '%«tf«-  Thib  bark,  which  is- imported  ^omC'ioa 
cvergifeen  idives,  trinfiirerfely  veiqed  ;  ^nd  longt  and  different  parts  of  the  £aft  Indiea,  hasajvery 
fannches  of  iloiwcrs^^n  redfootftalks,  fucceeded.  qeair  refemblance  to  the  cinnacnoi\;.though  dif- 
by  large  bhie  berries-fitting  in  red  cupSi  ^  ti^gujfhahle  ^om  it  by  bLin^:  of  a  thicker  and 
4.'  LAtiRJ9J;C:Aii|^froitA>'  Xpfi :QAUiHQti.  TJjUSS^  ^Arf^r; appearance,  and  j^y  its  bre^king^ibort  and 
y,    .  Vol. XII.  Part H*              *  S9  9t  fmootH» 
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fmootli,  while  the  chmamon  bifeakff  SbfOoi  asd 
ihlvcry.— It  refembles  cinnamon  ft i)1  mofe«xaAly 
in  its  aromatic  flavour,  than  q»  tea  external  appear- 
ance ;  and  feems  only  to  dii!^  from  it  in  behir 
ibmewhat  weaker,  in  aboiindhi;  mone  with  a  vif- 
cdus  mucilaginous  matter,  and  in  being  lefs  aftrin- 
gent.  Accordingly,  it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the 
Edinbui^  pharmocopceia,  but  is  atf»  the  balis  of 
a  diflfined  water.  It  Is  furprfiing  th»t  the  Londoa 
college  has  ghren  it  no  place  in*  their  Kfts.  Bat  al- 
though it  does  not  enter  their  pharmacopeia^  yet 
it  is  not  negle^ed  by  the  apothecaries^  many  of 
whom  fubftittite  caflia  in  every  cafe  for  the  more 
expeniive  article  cinnamon :  aitd  indeed  afmoft  the 
whole  of  what  is  at  prefent  foM,  under  the  title 
either  of  (imple  or  fpiritoits  eiimafiion  water,  is 
prepared  from  caflia ;  and  not  even  enth-ely  from 
the  bark,  but  from  a  mixture  of  t1)e  b«fk  and  bods. 
6.  Laurus  crNHAMOMv m,  the  cinnamon  tree^ 
)8  a  native  of  Ceylon«  It  hath  a  large  root,  and 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  coveijed  with  a  bark, 
which  on  the  outer  fide  is  of  a  greyifh  brown,  aod 
on  the  infide  hs^  a  reddiih  caft.  The  wood  of  the 
root  is  hard,  white,  and  has  no  fmelY.  The  body 
of  the  tree,  which  groVs  to  the  height  of  ao  or  30 
feet,  is  coveretl,  as  well  as  its  Ottoierotis  branches, 
with  a  baik  whieh  at  firft  it  green,  and  afterwards 
red.  The  leaf  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
eommon  bay  tree;  and  it  is  thrce-nervedy  the 
nerves  vaniftung  towards  the  top.  The  flowers 
are  fmall  and  white,  and  grow  in  large  bunches 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches :  they  have  an 
agreeable  finell,  fomething  like  that  of  the  lily  of 
the  vaHey.    The  fruit  is  fhaped  like  an  acorn,  bOt 
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coning  tip,  stad  the  plants  make  WmM  prognA 
for  the  fiHI  year  or  two/'  **  The  birds  appear  to 
be  very  fond  of  the  berries^  and  will  probably 
propagate  this  tree  in  the  fime  way  they  do  maoy 
others  everywhere  over  the  iiTand ;  16  Chat  in  a 
fliort  time  It  will  grow  ipontaneo«fl)r»  or  witboat 
cuittvation."  Ci9^m<m  ia  the  oeder  bark  of  the 
cmnamontum.  The  beft  iipafoo  for  frparating  it 
froo  the  Outer  berk,  which  is  giey  and  nigged,  ii 
the  fpring,  when  the  tip  f^ows  in  the  greateifc 
absmdancr.  It  is  cot  into  thiii  fiices»  and  expoM 
to  the  fun,  andcoils  up  m  dryingd — ^The  old  tiees 
produce  a  coariir  kind  of  crnnamon*;  the  fptce  is 
in  perfedion  in  the  ifland  of  CBYLOMy  when  the 
trees  are  not  older  than  5  or  4  years.  When  the 
trunk  his  been  ftripped  of  ks  berk,  it  receives  00 
further^nouriihment ;  but  the  foot  ia  ftHI  alive, 
and  contimies  to  throw  out  frdh  flioots.  Tkc 
frnit  of  the  tree  is  fhaped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  net 
fo  favge.  Its  feed,  when  boiled  in  water,  yields 
an  oil  which  fwims  at  top,  and  takes  fire.  If  left 
to  cool,  it  hardens  into  a  white  fiibftance«  of  which 
candles  are  made,  which  have  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  are  referved  Ibr  the  ufe  of  the  king  of  Ceylon. 
The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  exceUent,  unlefs  it 
be  ine,  finootb,  brittle,  thhit  of  a  yellow  colour 
inclining  tared ;  fragrant*  aromatic^  and  of  a  poig« 
naott  f«t  agreeable  tafte*  The  conootflenrs  give 
the  preference  to  that  of  which  the  pieces  are  lottg» 
bttt  flender.  That  which  odrors  to  us  is  general- 
ly mixed  with  the  Caflia  bark ;  but  this  laft  is  eafi. 
ly  diftingniflied.  Cinnamon  fplinters  in  breaking, 
and  has  a  roughnefs  along  with  its  aromatic  fla* 
vour;  while  the  caffia  breaks  over  finooth,  and 


H  not  fo  large.    This  fpecies  may  be  treated  like    has  a  mucilaginous  tafte.   Cinnamon  is  a  very  ele 


the  green^houfe  pUints,  but  it  is  rather  a  ftove 
pfant  in  this  country.  Qf  its  cuhure  or  propaga- 
tion in  its  native  places,  no  particular  account  has 
been  given  by  botanical  writers ;  but  it  moft  now 
become  an  important  confideration  with  us,  fince 
this  valuable  tree  has  been  acquired  by  our  own 
colonies.  Of  the  advantages  promifird  by  this  ac- 
quiiitlon,  we  are  Indebted  for  the  firft  accounts  to 
Dr  Wright,  in  1787,  (fee  Lond,  Mnt,  JoutnaU  Vol. 
III.  part  3.}  from  whom  alfo  we  learn,  that  itsf  pro- 
pagation is  very  eaiy,  and  its  auRure  requires  lit* 
tic  care.  Since  that  time,  fome  obfervations  by 
Dr  Dancer,  reUtiye  to  its  cultivation,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  TranfaBionj  of  the  Socirty  9/ Arts  ; 
Vol.  YIII.  p.  H4»  ^c.  Thefc  obfervations  con* 
firm,  without  adding  any  thing  eflential  to  the 
concife  notice  of  Dr  Wright,  we  are  informed, 
that  as  the  tree  "  putt  oirt  numerous  fide  branches, 
with  a  denfe  foliage,  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 


gant  and  ufeful  aromatic,  more  grateful  both  to 
the  palate  and  ftomach  than  moil  other  fubftances 
of  this  cla^  By  its  aftringent  qoality  it  likcwiic 
corroborates  the  vifceniy  and  proves'of  great  fer- 
vice  in  fevenl  kinds  of  alvine  Rozes,  and  immo- 
derate difchai^ges  fhtm  the  utcms.  The  dana. 
mon  k>lant9  with  other  valnable  ones,  was  taken 
in  a  French  (hip  by  Admiral  Rodney  daring  the 
American  war,  and  preiented.  by  him  to  the  af- 
fembly  of  Jamaica.  One  of  the  trees  was  plant- 
ed in  the  botanic  garden  in  St  Thomas  in  the  £afl ; 
and  the  other  by  Hinton  Eaft^  £iq«  m  bis  noble 
garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  From 
thefe  parent  trees  ibme  hundreds  of  yonng  trees 
haye  been  produced  from  layers  and  cnttings^and 
difperfed  to  difTcrent  parts  of  the  country,  in  all 
which  it  thrives  luxuriantly  vrith  little  trouble, 
and  promifes  to  be  (bon  a  valnable  addition  to 
our  commerce.  Upon  comparing  the  parts  of  the 


trunk  ;•  this  fumiihes  an  opportunity  of  ohtatfitng'  tree  with  the  defcrtption  and  figure  given  by  Bur- 
plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates  the  propagation  of  man  and  other  bounifta;  it  appears  to  be  the  real 
the  tiee,  as  it  does  not  peffe£t  its  feeds  in  any  Csylon  cinnanton»  and  of  the  beft  kind^  called  bj 
quantity  under  6  or  7  years;  when  it  becomes  (o.  the  natives  Bm/U  Cattmde^  but  the  fpedmcos  of 
plentifully  loaded,  that  a  fmgle  tree  is  fufficient  bark  taken  put  it  out  of  all  doubtf  beii^,  in  the 
aim  oft  fcir  a  colony.  It  feetns  to  delight  in  a  loofe'  opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  of  an  equalf  tf  not  fo- 
moift  foil,  and  to  require  a  fouthern  afpeA ;  the  perior,  oualltv  to  any  imported^from  lDdi&  The 
trc^  thus  planted,  flouHihrng  better  than  others'  Analleft  mt  of  the  baik,  Dr  Wfight  altees  ns,  ii 
growing  in  k>am,  and  not  fo  well  expofed  to  the  quite  a  cordial.  The  cinnamon  ire  have  froos 
Am.  When  healthy,  it  is  (from  layei's)  of  a  pretty  HoKand,  he  obferves,  is  oftni  inert,  .and  gires 
quick  gttmth,  reaching  in  eight  years  the  height  room  to  Aifned;  that  it  has  been  foigeaed  to  a 
of  is  or  10  feet,  is  very  fpfeading,  and  fiintimed  Aigbt  procersin  diftillation.  Iniegard  to  the  trees 
with  numerbus  brandies  o^  a  fire  fit  for  decMfi^  growing  in  Jamaica,  Dr  Dancer  iaforaul  tis,  in  his 
cation.    The  feeds^  however^  are  rf  M^  tim«  it^  ^per  above  ^otsd,  that  « Ifftit  bcft^'^dooamon 
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%H%«  meeflvdhr  to  1^  ^timot  triftb  I  btremade* 
13  takcafronvtbe  finaU  brancbet,  of  ibout  Ma  iBch 
diameter*  ike  Ivger  Hqibt  not  Wag  fo  eafily  de- 
cortieattidf  Md  not  yielding  fo  good  or  To  ftroog 
a  daoaoBnoa.  The  (mailer  Urigt,  or  ibole  that 
have  not  aoqunred.a  ckientioiif  bttic*  are  too  full 
of  Up  and  jntdlage,  aadv  have  little  aroma.  It  ia 
the  a^n  lor  iaacr  bark«  that  ooolHtutea  the  ctn- 
lulmofi  I  from  wfakh  the  two  external  barkf  nnft , 
be  carefully  aad  entirely  feparated,  or  they  Titiate 
the  (UufQl&r  of  the  donamon  i  to'  do  which  with 
dextierity»  a^d  to  raife  the  bark  from  the  wood, 
requhvafeme  praftiee.  The  bark  being  fepara- 
tedt^tbd  imailer  pieces  are  to  be  placed  with- 
in the  larger;  which»  by  espofure  to  the  ibn 
or  the  ahr,  preiently  coil  upf  and  require  no  fur- 
ther preparation.  A  dry  (eafon  it  the  proper  one 
&r  taking  the  bark.;  at  it  ia  £cMnid  to  be  weaken- 
ed adtest  iohz  or  heary  rains.  Cinnamon,  though 
more  retentive  of  its  vtrtues  than  any  of  the  other 
fpicesy  yet  requires  to  be  protcded*  when  taken^ 
&oaa  the  air<aad  moifture*  by  clolfe  packing  ia  ce- 
4ar  chidbi^f-Tbe  leavea  of  thit  tnee»  whether  re- 
cent  or  .driedy  are  fo  ftroogly  impregnated  with 
an  mrowMf  as  to  afford  a  good>  fuGcedaneufli  for 
the  hark  both  in  cookery  and  aaedictne^  Difti1ied» 
they  give  an  excellent  fimple  and  fpirituous  water, 
aad  an  eflbitial  oiL  Pbwderad»  they  are  a  good 
aromatic  fplce»  or  mareCchai  perfume/' 

7-  Lavaps  Ihoica*  the  Mios  ^y  ttee^  rifes 
with  an  upright  llraight  trunk,  branching  regularly 
«o  or  30 mt  high;  adorned  with  very  large, 4>e*r- 
fiiaped,  plane,  nervous,  evergreen  leaves,  on  red- 
dtfb  fooiftalks;  and 'bunches  of  fmall  whitiih  green 
powers,  fttcceeded  by  large  oval  black  berries,, 
which  do  not  ripen  in  this  country.    See  N°  9.' 

8.  LAnaus  MOBiLis,  the  tvergnen  bay  trte^  is 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  hath  iui  upright  trunk, 
branching  on  every  fide  fraas  the  bottom  l^>waffd ; 
with  fpear-(hapedy  nervous^  ftiff,  evergreen  leaves, 
three  inches  long,  and  two  broad ;  and  fmall,  yel- 
lowiih,  cjuadrifid,  diqecioua  flowers,  fiicceeded  by 
red  berries  in  autumn  and  winter*  Of  this  fpecies 
there  are  varieties,  with  broad,  narrow,  ftriped, 
or  waved  leaves*  They  are  propagated  bv  layers, 
or  by  the  berries.  Erelyn  fays,  be  has  teen  bay 
trees  near  30  feet  high,  and  almoft  two  tieet  in  dia- 
meter; and  enumerates  the  bay  amongft  ufefijl 
trees.  Haabiiry  teHs  us,  in  general  terms,  that  «<  it 
wUl  grow  to  3d  leet  m  height,  with  a  trunk  of 
two  feet  in  diameter  'P  and  accordmgly  he  arran- 
ges it  amongft  his  foreft  trees :  he  acknowledges, 
however,  at  the  fajue  time,  that  the  wood  is  of 
little  value.  The  bay  is  ueverthelefs  a  fine  aro^ 
Biatic,  and  a  beautiful  ever-green,  it  is  faid  to  be 
the  true  launu  of  the  ^pcients,  with  which  they 
adorned  the  brows  of  their  fucceiaful  generals. 
Like  the  holly,  boK»  and  laurel,  the  bay  will  bear 
the  (hade  and  drip  of  taller  trees ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  whole  a  very  defirable  ever.green,  being  ej^- 
tremely  ornamental.  The  leaves  and  berries  have 
a  moderately  ftrong  aromatic  fmell^  and  a  vrarm, 
bitteri(h,  pungent  tafte  \  the  berries  are  ftronger 
ia  both  ndpeas  than  the  leaves,  and  affiord  in  dif- 
tillation  a  larger  quantity  of  eflential  aroaaatic  oil ; 
they  yield  alfo.an  ainnoft  infiiMd  oO  to  the  prefs, 
in  Goniequeooe  of  which  they  prove  undnous  in 
the  auHtth.    They  v^  wann  caripiiiatifes^  ap4 
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ibtMtimes  preicHbcd  with  this  intention  a|aiBft 
flatulent  coUcs,  and  in  hyfterical  diibrders.  Their 
prioaipal  nfe  in  the  peefient  pra6tice  is  ia  glyfters, 
and  fome  external  applications. 

9.  LauRus  pFassa«  the.tf«oAiife/«iartree,  or 
td&gatorfcar^  rifes  to  a  confideraUe  height,  with 
a  ftn^ght  trunk,  of  which  the  bark  and  wobd  are 
of  a  greyifh  colour.    The  leaves  are  long,  oval» 
p<Mnted,  oC  a  fubftance  like  leather,  aad  of  a  beau* 
tiful  green  colour.    The  Il6wers  are  produced  in 
large,  knots  orclufters  at  the  extremities  of  the 
brandies,  and  confift  each  of  fix  petals  difpofed  in 
the  form  of  a  ftar,  and  of «  dirty  white  or  yelkNsr 
colour,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  which  diffules 
itfelf  to  a  eoafiderable  daftance.  '  It  is  a  ^lative  of 
the  Weft  Indies.   It  begins  to  bear  two  yeartf  and 
a  half»  or  at  moft  three  years,  a&er  being  planted ; 
andf  like  moft  of  the  trees  in  -^  irm  climates,  bears 
twioe  avyear.    This  fpeoies,  with  the  CAMvnoa, 
(N°  4.),  CiUMAMOU  <N*^  6.),  and  Imdiaw  Bav 
trees  (N*'  7.),  require  the  treatment  common,  to 
grcen-houie  .plants.     The  vEasca  is  cnltltaled 
univerrally  io  the  Weft  Indies  by  all^ranks  of  peo^ 
pie.    The  fruit  is  pear*ftiaped,  and  from  one  to 
two  pounds  in  weights  'On .removing  a  green  ikin 
or  coverittgi  a  yellow  butyracijous  iubftanoe  ap- 
'  pef^rs;   and  in  the  heart  a  Jaige  round  feed  or 
ftone,  which  is  unequal  in  'the  fibrface.  and  exi- 
-ceedmgly  hard  and  woody.:  This  fmitis  ripe 'in 
Aoguft  and  September,  iand.  conftStvitesone  of  the 
moft  agreeable  articles  of -diet' for  6  or  8  weeks 
to  the  negroes.     Thefe  pears,  Vith  a  littfe  fiilt 
and  a  pkintain  or  two,  aftbpd  a  hearty  meal.  They 
are  alfi>  ferred  up  aClhe.tables  of  white  people  as 
choice  fruit.    When  the  pear  is  rip^  the  ydloW 
or  eatable  ^ftance  is  firmer  thau:.  butter,  and 
taftes  ibmewhat  like  butter  or  raaripw:  hence  it 
is  called  by  fofene  the  'oegetahle  marf^sf*  But  how- 
ever excellei*  this  fniit  iswhen  ripe,  it  is  very 
dangerous  when  pulled  and  eaten  before  maturity. 
Dr  Wright  fays,  he  has  repeatedly  known  it  to 
produce  fever  and  dyfentery,  which  were  remo- 
ved with  difiiculty.— The  leaves  of  this  tree  and 
thofe  of  the  bead  vine  or  wild  liquorice  are  made 
into  pedoral  decoctions. by  the  common  people. 
The  large  ftone  is  ufed  for  marking  Hnen.    The 
cloth  is  tied  or  held  over  thie  ftone,  and  the  letters 
are  prjpked  out  by  a  needle  through  the  cloth  and 
into  the  feed.     The  fiain  is' a  reddifh  brown, 
which  never  walhes  ogt.    The  buds  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  with  fuccefs  ia  ptifahsagainft  the  venereal 
difeafe,    Aa  iafufioo  of  them  in  water,  drank  ft; 
the  morning  fofting,  is  ftrongly  recommended  for 
dilMging  coagulxed  blood  ^  the  fiomach,  pro- 
duced by  a  fall  or  a  fevere  ftroke  on  that  import 
tant  entrail,    **'  The  wild  boars  in  the  Baft  Indies 
(fays  l^abat)  eat  greedily  of  the  mammees  and 
avocado  pears,  which  give  thehr  flefti  a  lufcious 
and  moft  agreeable  favour." 

10.  Lavaus  sas^Araas  is  a  native  of  N.  Ame- 
rica. It  hath  a  ihrub-like  ftraight  ftem,  garniftied 
with  both  oval  and  three-lobed,  ftiiaing,  decidu- 
ous leaves,  of  ditif^nt  fizes,  &om  j  to  6  inches 
long,  and  near  as  broad,  with  fmall  yeilowifh  flow- 
ers, fucceeded  by  blackifh  berriei;  but  not  in  this 
country^  This  fpeples,  as  well  asthe  JBstita- 
lis  (N^  I.),  and  B^nzosh  (N*  ^.),  may  be  pr©. 
pjigated  by  4  different  methods;  s,3y  the  feeds. 
flsss^  9.  By 
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*  It.Byriayert!;  buthy  this:  mAfadd^hey  will  b»i,   urood,  to  lexpel'thebttpffor  iuftravictfit,  it 


^,  or  .even  4  yearst  bofiore  Shey  have  ftniek  out. 
.  good  rooU ;  though  the  Benjamio  tree  is  propa- 
gated  fafteft   by  this  method.     3.  By  fuckers, 
*  y^idi  they  %iH  at.  all  .tiivcs  throw  out,  and  which 
'  inay  be  oftea  taken  .off  jvith  pretty  good  roots. 
4.  Cuttings^  wh^n  planted  in  a  good  bark  bed» 
and  diiiy  watered,  'wUT'alfo  oft«i  grow*-    ^^^hen 
-  this  meChod.  is  pradifed,  and  plants  obtainedy 
<  theymiift,be  iouredb^  dc^^rees  to  the  open  nri 
tiir  they  are  havdy 'enough  to  be  >finaUy  pfainted 
.'OUt*    The  SASSAFRAS  will  grow,  to  nearly  the. 
height  of  the  deoidvoue  bay  and  benxoint  though 
.  the  branches  ^%  hot  fo  numerous.    Its  bai-k  is 
1  .imooth^  .and  bf  a^  Jird  colour,  whkh  becmtifully ' 
I^diftiogaiifaes  it  in  winter:  whilft  the  iine  ihtoihg 
.  ^een:  of  its  leaves  coBAltutea  its  greateft  beauty  in  • 
.  fummer.    Ih-  thef  %  indeed,  there  is  a  TaricCyy  and  • 
,  .a  .very  extraordinary  .one^    Some  are  large,  and 
'of;aaoval  figure;. others  are  fmaHer,  and; of  the 
fame.ihape ;  whild  others  again  arp  £0  dhdded  m- , 
xl6  three  lobes,  a».to  relbmbie  the  leaves  of  fonfie 
fQi[tS)of  the  fig«ti-ee^.  In  America, -^he  f^afras 
'  generally -A  aiids  flng^«<in  the  woods,  and  along 
tfaer  fences  round  4he  ^fields.    It .  fiow«rs  m  May 
befwerth^  lea^reerjcome  out;  and  beings  entirely . 
-.  coy^d  with,  theni,  Jt.  is  diftingutflied  at  a  great 
diOancQ  .by  thetrlbeautiful  yellow  colour.    The 
rout  has  afisgr^ttit  fmdl,  and  a  fweetifli,  aroma* 
-tk:;  ftibacrid  tafte;  tSie^hark  taftes  much  ftronger 
I  than  any 'Other  |kart,Sabd  the  fmall  twtgs.ftronger 
.!tiiai>'the  lar^  pieces^.,  II  is  a  warm  aperient  Add 
';€Oi2roborai]U  and:  frequently,  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs  for,pmn[fying  ^nd.iwei^tcnifig  the  blood  and 
J4iice8.    Sa^fra 9. yields  iri  diftiltation  an  extieme* 
'iy  fragranf  oil  6f  a  peiletraUng  pmigentUifte,  fo 
ponderous 'fnotwithftandihg  the  lightneis  of  the 


is  iaid,  prevents  thofe  vtrmla  from  fettling  in 
them.  For  two  or  three  yemtbia  haa tke  defined 
effea,  or  about  ks  long  atf  tfa«  wood  kaeps  ks 
ftrong  ahmiatic  foiell  t  bob  after  that  tiaie  ft  lofes 
its  eiiea.  la'  PebofylTaoia  lame  pot  «kit»of  (afla- 
fras  iQto  their  )Chefl»^  where  they  beep  ail  forts  of 
woollen  'ftuffsv  to  expel  the  moths  (or  larvae  of 
moths  or  times)  which  cammonly  fettle  in  them 
in  furamer.  The  root  retains  its  fmell  5  or  6  years. 

LAURU8TINUS-    See  ViBuawtm,  K*  s- 

(1^3.}  LAUS,  or  Laos,  in  ancient  ^eograpbr, 
a  river  of  Italy,  ieparating  Lucama  Iroai  the  Brut- 
tii,  and  ruotiing  from  £.  to  W.  mtb'  the  Tuicao 
fta  ;  with  a^ognominal  bay,  and  a  town,  the  laft 
of  Lucania, a  Httleobove  the  fea;  a  cokwyfroo 
Sybaris,  according  to  Strabo,  Plioy  aad  Stepha- 
nos. Both  towo  and  river  are  now  tailed  Ijaih'o, 
in  Calabria  Citra;  and  the  bay,  Gdf4iieMm  Scaka. 

(4.)  LausPoMiiKi^^  ia  ancient  geogiaphy,  a 
town  of  Inihbria,  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Milan, 
between  the  iavers  Addua  and  Laniber*  It  was 
built  by  the  Boii  after  they. pafled  tiieJllps:  its 
ancient  Gallic  name  ia  uaknbwn.-  Strabo  Pom- 
peius,  father  of  Pbmpey,  leading  thither  a  ooloor, 
gave  it  a  new  naaae,  and  conferred  the  yms  Uau 
on  the.  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  tbei^. 
Tli^.modero  Looi  it  built  from  itis  nilin»  at  fame 
diftance.    Loo.  io«  15.  £•    Lat.  45.  %%*  N. 

LAUSANNE,  a  large,  ancient^  and  bandfome 
to^n  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  coimtry  of 
Vaud,  and  in  theicanton  4>f  Bemey  ti'Hh  a  famous 
college  and  bifliop'a  fee.  The  town-lkoofe  and 
the  other  public  buildings  are  inagnifioent.  ^Tbe 
town  ftands  on  an  ?fcent  fd  ^eep,  that  in  fooM 
places  the  horfes  cannot  draw  up  a  carriage  with- 
out great  difficulty,  and  foot^paOengers  aicend  to 


drug-  jtfelf)  -as-to  fink  in  water.  Reified  fpirit  .  the  Upper  part  of  the  town  by  fteps.  It  is  ieated 
^xtra^si  Uie  ivhole  taile  andfnciellof  faflafras ;  and  ,  between  3  hills,  a  mile  fix:p  the  l^dce  of  Geneva, 
elevates:  nothing  in  evaporation :  hence  the  fpiri-  ,  4i'SW.  of  Berne,  acconling  to  Mr  Cmttwell,  but 
tuous  exirad  proves;the  moft  elegant  and  eflicaci-  .50  accordnig  to  Dr  Brookes  and  J«  Walker.  Loo. 
<ous  prepar;«tion,' as;  containing  the  virtue  of  the  6.  50.  £.  Lat.  46.  ^3.  N.  . 
root  entire..  The  baric  is  ufed.in  Pennfylvania  and  •  LAUSNIEZ,  a  river  of  Asftria. 
other  parts  iof  North  America  for  dyikig  woriled  LAUSSEIGNAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  th^ 
a.  fine  lafting  orange  folonr,  which  does  lot  fade    dep.  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  4i  miles  NW.  of  Nerac 


iri^  the.  fun.    They  ufe  urine  infVead  of  alum  in 
c^ dying ;  ^nd  boil  the  dye  4n  a  brafs 'boiler,  becaufe 
.in. an  kon  veflel  it  does  not  yield  fo  fine  a  colour. 
,  The- wood  is  made  ule  of  for  pofts  belonging  to 
inclofures,  for  it  is  faid  to  laft  a  long  time  in 
the  ground  t  but  it  is  likewife  fiiidi  that  there  is 
•baldly  aivy  kind ;of  wood  which  ia  more  attacked 
by  worms  than  thfi,  when  it  is  ekpofed  to  the  air 
without  cover ;  ^d  that  in  a  .fiaort  time  it  is  quite 
.worm-eaten  through  and  through.    On  cutting 
.Xome  p^rt  of  the  faflafras  tree,  or  its  (hoots,  and 
'hokling  it  to  the  noie,  it  has  a  ftrong  but  pleafant 
^froeil.    Some  people  pe(;l  the  root,  and  boil  the 
peel  with  their  beer  while  brewing.  Others  put  the 
peel  into  brandy,  either  whild  it  iadiftliling.or  af- 
ter it  is  made.    Profeflbr  Kalih  informs  us,  that 
t  decodtioo  of  the  root  of  faflafras  in  water,  drank 
every  morning,  is  ufed  withfuecefs  in  the  dropfy. 
Wheo  part  o£^  a  wood  rsdeftined  for  cultivation, 
ihe  iaflafras  trees  are  commonly  left  upon  it,. be- 
caufe tbey  have  a  very  thick  foliagfe,  'and  afford  a 


LAUSSNIT:&,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Meiffeo. 

LAUSZA,  a  town  of  Samogitia. 

LAUT,  an  iflaad  io  the  Straits  of  Macaflar. 

LAUTER,  a  river  of  France,  roDntng  into  the 
Rhine;  and  4  rivers  of  Germany*  in  Francoaia, 
Saxony,  and  Suabia,  running  into  the  Mame,  the 
Itfch,  the  Danube,  and  the  Neckar. 

( I,  a.)  ;*AUTERBACH, »  rivers  of  Germany,  I. 
in  Siiefia,  running  into  theKatzbach :  s.inSuabta. 

(3,  4.)  LAlTTBaBACR,  %  towns  of  Gemany,  |. 
in  Heffe;  13  miles  NW;.jof  Fukla:  %.  in  Saxony, 
5  miles  NW.  of  Zwic)Lau. 

LAUTERBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  famoni 
for  its  copper  and  iron  mines,  14  m.  S.  of  Goflar. 

LAUTERBRUNN,  a  vilUge  and  valley  of  the 
Helvetic  republic,  in  Berne,  15  miles  in  circumfer 
xence,  famed  for  its  romantic  fceneiy,  catarad, 
glaciers,  granite  rocks,  and  mines  of  lead,  iron,  &c 

LAUTERBURG,  a  town  of  France,  ia  the  dep. 
of  Lower  Rhine,  13  miles  S.  of  Landau. 

EAUTERN.    See  KAYSEasLAurxaN. 

LAVUNS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Low. 


aoolllidde  to^the  cattle  during  the  grear  heats. 

Some  people  get.tfaeir  bed  poft  s  made  of  faQafras   er  Pyreneai  xr  m.  S£.  of  Oieron,  and  i9~S.  of  Pan, 

...    ;.....  i   '     .     •  \  ':•'•  '       tAUZERTE, 
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'  LAUZlEJlTfi*  a  town  of  Frarrce;  In  the  ctep.  of 

I-Qtii6rttUrt*NW.  ofMontatub&n:  ' 

.  (i.)  LAW,  Edmuhd,  D.D.  bp.  of  Cartide,  was 

'  hCfrn  in  Vh«  pitifk  of  Cartmel  m  Luiicafhire  A J>. 

«  X703.  Htfl'fathh'/whbwaBadei^vmaiiybeld'acba* 

pt;l  in  Cattftiel,  He  wat  educated  firft  at  Cartme), 

8ft7n»^rd»ia(tKetfdiil»'and  completed  Iria  ftndiea 

■  at  St  John's  cpllfge»  Can/bridge.  *  Soon  after  tak- 

•  ing  bit  firft  dmr^he  was  ele«M  fefioW  of  Chriflt's 
collegia. '  "'Ihmiig  his  refidence  there,  he  publiflied 
a  trahflatiOn  of  Abp.  King's  ^(p^  ufon  the  Origin 
tfB'mly  with'copfons  notes  X  m'  whith  many  me- 
^pbyfi^al  iubjeds  are  treated  of  with  great  in- 

'  genulty  and  !earntng.  To  this  work,  was  pre- 
fixed,' t»  a  PrtUtmnmry  Dtffe^id^onf  a  valuable 
piece;  bythe  Rev.  Mr  Gay  of  Sidney  colleee,  of 

•  whom  Dr  Law  had*  a  high  dphiijpn.  At  this  fide 
be  alfo*pitpared  for  the  prefsan  edition  of  Ste- 
pheni'MTiSi^anK/.  In  the  year  1737,  hewas  pr6- 
fented  to  the  redory  of  Grayftock  in  CumW- 
land,  worth  jooK  a  year.  Soon  after  this  be  mar- 
ried Blary  the  daughter  of  John  €hrtftian,  Efq.-iif 
Unerigg,  in  Cumberland ;  a  lady  efteemed  ^>Y  all 
who  knew  her.  In  1743,  be  was  promoted  by  the 
3p.  of  Cartifie^  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  dio- 

,cele  I'sbd  i«  17*46;  went  to  Vefide  at  SalkeM^  on 
the  Bden»  where  he  pnblilhed  OfnJISerations  on  the. 
^beotytTof  RilSffiimT  to  which  wvre'rubjoiriedi  JU- 
Jhaions  •«•  ty  Lift  ond  ChafaS^  ^CbriJ;  and 
an  Appendix' coiaecming  the*  tile'  of  the  words 
'StmltaAS^ri$  inhoty  Scriptut«^'  arid  tbe^fofif  «/ 
the  dmi  there  dcfcribed.  In  17549  he*  rook  his 
degree  of*>DkD.  and  in  tfattf'  thefis  'defended  the 
dodrine  of  the  Sktp  of  the  Soul.  In '  1 756,  he  fuc 
ceeded  Dr  Keene,  bifhop  of  Chefter^  as  mafter  of 
Peterhoure'  in  Cambridge.  About  1760,  he  was 
appomlcd  head'Ubi^rian  of  the  nnlMeriity;  a  fi- 
luation  peculiarly  fuited  to  his  tafti^.  Some  tim^ 
after  th^lde  was  alfoappoin tied  caiuiftical  profef- 
for.  In  X76ft,h&faffered  an  irreparable  afliidton 
by  the  death  of  his  lady,  who  left  him  xi  chil- 
dren, many  of  them  very  yoimg*  Some  years  ai- 
terwaids»  he  received  ieveral  other  preferments. 
In  i7^»  the  duke  of  Grafton  recommended  him 
.to  his  mafefty  for  tHe  bifhoprtc  of  Carlifle,  not 
only  without  iblicitation,  but  without  his  know, 
ledge.  About  1777,  our  bifhop  gave  to  the  public 
a  handfome  edition,  in  3  vols.'  4to«  of  Mr  Locked 
Works,  with  the  Author's  Life,  and  la  Praface. 
Mr  Lockers  writings  and  charaaer  h^  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem,  and  drew  fsom  thein  many  of  bia 
orwnprinieiples.  About  this  time  too  he  publiih- 
eda  trad,  which  engaged  fome  attention,  con- 
cetnlng /wt/crhticn  J  with  new  editions  of  his  two 
principal  works,  confiderably  enlarged.  He  held 
the  fee  of  Caiiifle  nearly  19  vears,  generally 
fpending  the  fummer  in  bis  dioceie  at  Rofe  Caflle, 
where  hf  died  Auguft  i4tb,  178/,  aged  84*  His 
life  was  almoft  entirely  devoted  to  metaphyfical 
and  religioua  inquiries.  Befides  the  above  workst 
he  pubUihed,  in  X734  or  1735,  a  very  ingenioul 
Imqmry  into  the  Ideas  o/Spactf  Tkhe^  &c.  in  Which 
he  combats  the  opinions  of  Dr  Clarke  and  his  ad- 
herents ;  but  the  tenet  by  which  his  writings  are 
principally  diftinguiihed,  is  *^  that  Jefus  Chnfl,  at 
his  iecond  coming,  will,  by  an  ad  of  bis  power, 
reftore  to  life  and  confcioufnefs  the  dead  of  the  ha- 
man  fpedes,  who,  by  their  own  nature;  and  wbh-^ 
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out  this  iiiterpofiKon,  would  remain  *in  that  ftattt 
of  ibfertfibility  to  which  the  death  brought  upon 
mankind  b^  the  fin  of  Adam  had  reduce^  the'm.'^ 
This* be  founded  bd  1  Cor.  xv.  an.—-"  Since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  caipe  alfn  the  r^furrec- 
tfon  of  the  4ead."  This  opinion,  while  it  increa- 
ied'h'TS  reverence  for  Chriftiariity,  and  its  divine 
Founder,  he  retained,  as  he  did  his  of  her  fpecula- 
tive  tenets,  Without  laying  an^^  extravagant  flrefs 
upon  their  impbrtance,  or  pretending  to  nbfoint^ 
certainty.  No  man  formed  his  own  concluliotis 
fpith  more  fieedoni,  or  treated  thofe  of  others 
with  greater  catidour.  He  wks  zeal6ufly  attached 
to  religious lib^fty,  and  tfaH«  wiis  nothing  in  hi^ 
deyjitidi  Vo  fiis;bl2hopriC»  which  he  fpoke'of  with 
^ore'i^leUu^,  ihati  its  affording  a  proof  that  de- 
c^t  freeci<iita  'b^lHquhY  v^a^  ndt  difcouraged.  He 
was  a  man  of  gr^t  foftnefs  of  manners*  and  of 
the  mildeft  dHpofition.  Hik  peifon  was  low,  but 
.weil' fof nii^ ;  KHJcdHfpl^MM  Hk  nnd  delicate. 
Bxcept  occafional  interruptions  by  the  gout,  be 
lindii'oi  the  gitateft  part  of  bis  life,  enjoyed  good 
health*  l)e  was  interred  m  his  cathedral  churchy 
in  which  a  handfome  monument  is  ereded  to  his 
memory,  with  a  fuitable  iofcription. 

(1.)  Law,  John,^be  fim^ua  projedor,  was  the 
eldefl  fbn,Df  a.goMfmitltin  Edii^burgb,  t^y  £|ka- 
bctb  Canipfcell,  heirets  oTXiurifcftbU  nea^  that^:i- 
ty ;  and  ^98  boni  about.x&Sju  ^  wa9  bred  to  no 
bufinefs';'  bul  poffeiSed  grekt  abilities^  and  a  very 
fertile  intent  ton.  He-had^tbe  addrefs,  when'  b^t 
a  very  ybiin^  man,*  to^recommend.faimfelf  totlte 
kind's  minifteH  in  Scbtland'to  arratige  and  fit  the 
rev^ue  acct^nts,  which  were  in  great  diforder 
at  the  time  of-:  fettling  the-  equivalent  before  the 
txijktm.  He  aICd  laid  a  propofal  before  the  Scots  p^- 
iiament,'  fat  fupplying  the  kingdom  with  money, 
by  eflablifhing  a  .bank,  "which-  fhould  ifltie  paper 
to  the  value  of  the  whole  landed  propetty  in  the 
kingdom :  bilt  !hia  plan,  being  thought  too  wik], 
was  rejeded.^  His  father  dying  about  1704,  Law 
facceeiled  to  the  fmall  eftate  of  Lauriefton  ;  but 
the  rentt  bemg  inlbfiRcient  for  bis  expenfesy  he 
had  recourfe  to  gammg.  He  was  toll  and  grace- 
ful in  bis  perfon,  and  much  addided  to  drels  and 
gallantry  \,  and  giving  a  fort  of  ton  at  Edinburgh* 
he  went  commonly  by  the  name  of  Beau  Lam. 
Ile^was  forced  to  fly  his  country,  however,  in  the 
oniclft  of  his  career,  in  ,confequence  of  having 
fought  a  duel  and  killed  his  antagonifl.  He  eica- 
ped  to  Holland  ;  thence  proceeded  to  Venice,  and 
Wandered  over  Italy,  fhidying  the  nature  of  banks, 
and  makuig  himfelf  an  adept  in  the  myfteries  of 
exchanges  and  re-exchanges.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  Lewjs  XIV.  when  the  French  finances 
were  in  great  diforder.  Law  having  obtained  an 
audience,  the  bankrupt  king  was  delighted  by  his 
projeds;  but  the  minifter  Defmarefl,  menacing 
him  with  the  Baflile,  obliged  him  to  fly  from 
Paris.  He  next  Applied  to  Vidor  Amadeus,  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  told  him  be  was  not  rich  enough 
to  ruin  bimfelf.  At  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  the 
regent  Duke  of.  Orleans,  in  defpair,  called  in  our 
numerical  quack.  By  an  arret  of  the  ad  March 
1 7 16,  a  bank  was  eftablifhed  by  authority,  in  fa* 
vour  of  Law  and  bis  afTociates ;  200,000  iharea 
were  ioftituted,  of  1000  livres  each ;  and  Law- 
depofited  in  it  to  the  Value  of  %  or  3000  crowns, 

which 
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HB^hicli  be  lu3  accum^Uted  io  Ualjr^by  e^i?i^ 
JMaiiy  people  had  at  firft  -little  connaen<;e  in  tjiis 
^ank ;  but  whea  it  was  found,  that  th^  paycpeats 
were  made  with  qui^knefs  and  pund;mUty,[  they 
}>egan  to  prefer  its  notes  to  ready  money.  .In  cigN^- 
fequence  of  this,  fhzr^p  rofe  to  more  than  ap  t^ion^ 
their  original  v^ue;  and  in  1719  ^heir  v^^^a^q^ 
^as  more  than.  80  times  the  amount  of  all  ^be 
jrtmrent^iecie  it^  \tk^  kingdom*  Law  was  created 
Cpunt  TankerviUe,  and  his  najliv^.  cif^j  but^b^y 
^efeoted  him  with  her  freedom,  jn  which  appear 
jhefe  remarkable  ei^preifions :  «<  The  ^ity  ^f 
fdinburgh  |>refen|»;its  freedoni  to  John  Law* 
Count  of  Tinkervill^y  &c\>^p.  a  aioi^fifcompUihe4 
^otleman»  the:6rft  pf  all  backers  m  Europe,  the 
.£>rtuaate  inyentorpf  lourcqs  of  comme^cc^  in 
sill  parts  of  the  remote  world*  ai>4v!^ftp  i!)#V.^.  well 
deferved  of  his  nation.".;  iMiw  was  in  fadt  adore4; 
.the  proudeft  courtiers  were.jrep(ilet  before  this 
Wisbty  tmmt  «a4  4li^^^a4  di^beaei  patiently 
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waited  in  bis  antiefaa^nber,  Bat^  in  9710,  thii 
mighty  commercial  meteor  bvrft^i&d  bU  immrafe 
fabric  of  fisKe  credit  lelLto  the  gromid,  and  ai* 
moft  overthrew  the  French  government,  ruiniBi 
fome  thoul^ncls  of  families  ;..aod  it  ia  ropiarkable, 
ft  hat  the  fame  defperate  game  was  played  by  tht 
South  Sea  dire^ors  in  England,  so  ibe  £uoic  fetal 
year*  1710*  Law  being  eiuled  as  So0zt  u  the 
credk  of  bis  pro|eds  began  to  ,fail,  retired  to 
Venice,  where  be  died  in  172^.  MoHT£S(2t7UV» 
who  (aw  him  tbere,  iayst.  <*  lie  isx4til}.tbe  UxBt 
man.;  his  mind  ever  bvlied  in  finaociaS  fcbemei; 
bis  head  is  full  pf  figures,  of  agiost  and  of  banks. 
Of  all  bts  more  tkan  princely  revenueta  be  has 
onW  ^ved  a  large  white  diamondi  whjki>>  vbeo 
^e  nas  no  money,  be  pawns."  Tbe..pnDcipWft 
,upon  wbtch  Law's  original  icbeme  was  f^unde^, 
are  explafnec)  by  bimfelf  in  ji  DifiBpfo^  im- 
ferfWK  Money  0nd  Tr0df9  wbicb  he  fMtUiflnd 
m  Scotlaod.  1    . .    : 


mm 
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•f  Till  NATURE,©!'  LAWS  t>i  GtUViLA.u 

^    Ssct.  I.  JPSFfNlTlOliS  e^Lf w. 

LAW,  in  its  ooft  "general  and  coApitthenfiTe 
.  ibsfe,  figtiifiet  a  rule  of  a^b'on;' and  Is  applied 
indifcriminatelf  to  all  kinds 'of  a^ion,  wnt^tber 
animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or  iniittQiiak  Tbui 
fre  fay,  the  Uwa  qf  motion,  of 'gravitatjoin  of 
optics,  of  mecbamcs,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  Mti|fe 
aod  of  nations.  And  it  is  that  rule  of  aAion  wibm 
is  prefcribed  by  Ibme  fupeporv  and.  whicb  fkt  t»> 
ierior  is  bound  to  obey. 

But  law,  in  its  move.eoafined  letifr,  a«d  iu 
Tpbicb  it  is  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  coafider  it,  de* 
•dies  the  rules,  not  of  action  in  general,  butof 
^M9am  adiqn  or  conduA :  that  is,  the  prece|>t8i  by 
which  matkt  the  nobleft  of  all  fublunary  beings*  a 
creature  endowed  with  both  reaCoo  and  free  wiU, 
IS  commanded  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  faculties  in 
the  general  regulation  of  bis  behaviour. 

SiCT,  JI.  0/  thf  Laws  ^  Nature,  Rbtsla- 
TiON,  and  KATibMsi  md  of  $bi  Mu'micipai, 

Man,  cMifidered  aa  a  creature,  muft  neceilarily 
|m  fttbjed  to  the  laws  of  bis  Creator,  for  be  ia 
entirely  a  dependent  being.  A  being,  independ- 
ent of  anj  other,  ^s  no  rule  to  purfue  but  fuch 
^  he  preicribes  to  bimfelf:  but  a  ftate  of  depend* 
unc^  inevitably  obliges  the  inferior  to  take  the 
^ill  of  bim  on  whom  he  depends  as  the  rule  of 
bis  conduct ;  not  indeed  in  every  particular,  but 
in  all  thofe  po^lts  wherein  his  dependence  coofifta. 
This  principle  therefore  has  more  or  lefs  extent 
and  effed.  In  propfirtion  as  the  fuperiority  of  the 
one^  and  the  dependenoe  of  the  other,  is  greater 
or  lefs^y  abfolute  or  limited.  And  conicquently,  aa 
>ian  depends  abfdntely  upon  his  Maker  for  every 
thing,  it  is  neceflkry  that  he  fliould,  in  all  points, 
oonform  to  his  Maker^s  wilL 

This  will  of  his  Maker  la  /uUed  the  law  pr 


. M AT ««:«•  For,  as  <;M,  when  he  caetlad  matter, 
and  endued  it.wiih  a  pVineiple  of  Mobility,  eAa> 
bliihed  certain  rules  for  the  perpetual  diie^iioB  of 
tbAt  fPotioR^  fo»  wbe^  he  created  naan  and  ra- 
dued  bim  with  Iree  will  to  cowhid  bimfelf  in  all 
'  parts  of  Ufe,  he  bml  down  cettain  immutable  laws 
vof  human  nature,  whereby  that  free  wiU  is  in 
(bme  degree  regulated  aod  reftiatecti,  and  gave 
him  alfo  the  fiiculty  of  rcafon  to  difeowsr  tae  pur- 
port of  thofe  lawe. 

As  Qod  ia  a  Qeing  of  infinite  wifdom,  he  has  laid 
.4own  only  fuch  latfra  as  were  founded  in'tkofe  reia- 
tioas  of  juftice  that  exifted  io  the  oatnre  of  thmgt 
antecedent  to  any  pofitive  precept*  Thefe  are  the 
eternal  inunuaable  laws  of  good  and  evU,  to  which 
the  Creator  bimfelf,  in  all  his  difpenfations,  coo* 
^niisi  and  which  he  has  enabled  hnmaftreafoo  to 
dylcover,  fo  ^r  as  they  are  ueoeflkry  for  the  con- 
duA  of  human  aAiona.  Such,  among  others,  ait 
thefe  pnpciples :  That  we,|hould  live  hooeftlyi 
ibould  hurt  uobody,  and  fliould  render  to  every 
one  his  due ;  to  which  three  general  precepts  Juf- 
tittiau  has  reduc^tbe  whole  doArine  of  law. 

But  if  the  diCcoyery  of  thefe  firft  prinpplcs  of 
the  law  of  oalurr  depensled  ooly  upon  the  doe  ex- 
ertion of  right  re^iofk  ^ind  could  not  otherwife  be 
obtained,  than  by  a  chain  of  metaphyOcal  diiictoi- 
litions,  mankind  would  have  wanted  fame  inducer 
ment  to  have  quickened  their  inquiraesb  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  would  have  rcfted  con. 
tetit  in  mental  indolence,  aqd  ^onnce,  its  inie- 
parable  companion*  As  therefore  the  Creator  t| 
a  being,  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wt<dom, 
but  alio  of  infinite  goodnefe,  he  baa  been  pleafed 
fo  to  contrive  the  conftituUou  of  human  natniei 
that  we  fliouId  want  no  otbec  prompter  tp  inquire 
after  and  purfu*  the  rule  of  right,  but  ooly  our 
own  felf-Ioire,  that  univerlal  principle  of  a^oe. 
For  he  has  fo  intimately  conne^ed  the  laws  of 
eternal  juftice  with  the  happlneili  ol  each  indi. 
yidual,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  but  by 
obferving  tbe  former ;  and  if  the  former  be  punAu* 
ally  oberedi  it  cmfo\  b^t  indvioe  the  latter.    In 

^onfequence 
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confequenoeof  wfiktroittltul  cacmOSdnn.  of  juC* 
tice  and  bwtiftt  MlHitjr  he  baa  mot  perplexed  the  : 
]aw  of  nattiK«  with  a  liuiUitude  of  obftrad. rules 
and  precepts,  refeiiiag  merely  to  the  fitnds.  or  . 
unlicnefs  of  thhsge^  m  fame  hsiVc  raMj  furlnifed ; 
but  has  graekwily  reduced  the  ruLe  of  obedience  . 
to  this  one  patemid  precto!,  ^  that  maa  flmuld  ^ 
purfue  bis  own  bappiriei«.  ^    This  is  the.  fdiusda- 

tioD  of  what  wt  call  ethicj^  or  natiiraliinu See 

MoRALixY.«  For  the  feveral  articles  into  wJiSch 
it  is  branched  in  our.fyftemsy  amount  to  no  more  . 
than  demonftrattngy  that  this  or  that  a^on.  tends 
to  man's  real  happiaefs  $  and  therefore  t^  juftly  : 
concludingy  that  .the  performance  of  it  if  a  part >  of  . 
the  law  of  nature ;  or,  on  the  other  haod^  tS>at  this  dr  i 
that  sdion  is  deftrudiie  of  man's  real  happmei%  . 
and  thereft)re  that  the  law  of  nature  forbids  k* 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coetal.witb  mankind* 
and  dt^ated  by  God  MvMif  is  of  courle  fuperior  . 
in  obligalion  to  any  other.  .  It  is  binding  over  all 
the  globe;  ia  411  countries*  and  at  all  times :  no 
human  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if  Codtrary  to.  this; 
and  fuch  of  them  as  are  Talid  derive  all  their  force^ 
and  all  their  atttbority,  mediately  or  immediately,  > 
from  this  original. 

But  to  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigencies  of 
each  iodiviaualy  we  muft  (till,  have  recourfe  to 
reafon^  to  difcover  what  the  law  of  nature  dire^s  - 
in  every  circumftaoce   of  life;    by  confidering, 
what  method  will  tend  the  mod  e/Feduallv  to  our 
own  fubftantial  happinefs«  And  if  our  realon  were 
always,  as  in  our  firft  anceftor  before  his  tianf. 
greilion,  clear  and  perfect,  unruffled  by  palBons, 
unclouded  by  prgudice,   unimpaired  by  difeafe  • 
o>  intemperance,. the  talk,  would  be  pleaiant  and 
cafy;  we  fhould  need  no  other  guide  but  this. 
But  every  man  now  finds  the  contrary  iu  his  own  * 
experience;  that  his  reafon  is  corrupt,  and  his 
underftanding  full  of  ignorance  and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occafion  for  the  benign 
interpo&tioD  of  Divine  Providence;  who,  in  com- 
paffion  to  the  frailty,  imperfeAion,  and  blindnefiB  of 
human  reafon,  hath  been  pleafed,  at  (undry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  to  difcover  and  enforce  his 
laws  by  an  immediate  and  direA  revelation.  The 
doArines,  thus  delivered,  are  called  the  afiVEALED 
or  DiviKi  LAW,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Thefe  precepts  are  found,  upon 
comparifon,  to  be  really  a  part  of  tbe  original  law 
of  nature,  as  they  tend  in  all  their  confequences  to 
man's  felicity.  But  we  muft  not  thence  concl  ude, 
that  tbe  knowledge  of  thefe  truths  was  attainable 
by  reafon  ift  its  prefent  corrupted  ftatej  as  we  find, 
thit,  until  they  were  revealed,  they  were  hid  from 
the  wisdom  or  a^es.  As  then  the  moral  precepts 
of  this  law  are  indeed  of  the  feme  original  with 
thofe  of  tbe  law  of  nature,  fo  their  intrinfic  obliga* 
tion  is  of  equal  ftrength  and  perpetuity.  Yet  un* 
doubtedly  the  revealed  law  is  of  infinitely  more 
authenticity  than  that  moral  fyitem  which  ts  framed 
by  ethical  writers,  and  dedomina^  the  natHirok 
law;  becaufe  the  one  is  the  law  w  nature,  eX" 
prefsly  declared  fo  to  be  by  God  bimfelf  ( the  other 
i«  only  what,  by  the  aflTiftance  of  human  reafon,  we 
imagine  to  be  that  law.  If  we  could  be  as  certain 
of  the  latter  as  we  are  of  the  former,  both  would 
have  an  equai  authority ;  but  till  then,  they  can 
Bcver  be  put  in  aoy  ^om^eCiMon  together* 
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upon  .thefe  tw6  fbiuiidatiOM^  the  taw  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws; 
that  is  to  ray»  no  human  laws  fhould  be  fuffefied 
to.  contrad.iA  .thefe,  Thero  is»  indeed,  a.  grpat 
number  of  indifferent  points,  in  which  both  the 
d^ioe  law  spd.  the  natural  leave  a  man  at  hisii- 
berty;  but  which  are  found  neeeiTary,  for  the 
benefit  of  fbckty>  to  be  reftrained  within  certain 
limits.  And  herein  it  is,  that  human  laWs  have 
their  greateft  force  aud  eflkacy?  for,  with  ve*. 
gard  to  fuch  points  atf  are  not  indififerent,  buoiaa 
lawa  are  only  declaratory  ck  and  3a^  in  fiiibordi- 
naUon  t0|  the  foroier.  To  inftance  in  tbe  cale  of 
murdfsr :  this  is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  tbe  divic^ 
and  demonftrably  by  the  natural,  law ;  and  froA 
thefe,  prohibitions  arifes  the  true  unlawfiilnefs  of 
this  crime*  Thofe  human  laws  that  annex  a  pu-> 
nlfhmeftt  to  it,  do  not  at  all  increafe  its  moral 
guilt,  or  iiiperadd  any  frefh  obligation,  in  /orm 
am/cUntigej  to  abftain  from  its  perpetration.  Kay, 
if  any  bumaa  law  ibould  allow  or  enjoin  us  to 
commit  it,  we  are  bound  to  tranfgrefs  that  bu- 
man  law,  or  elie  we  muft  offend  both  the  natural . 
and  the  divine.  But  with  regard  to  matters  that  • 
are  in  tbemfelves  indifferent,  and  are  not  com- 
manded or  forbidden  by  thofe  fuperior  laws ;  fuch, 
for  inftance,  as  exporting  of  wool  into  foreign 
countries;  the  inferior  kgiflature  has  fcope  and 
opportunity  to  interpofe,  and  to  make  that  adtioa 
unlawful  which  before  was  not  fo. 

If  man  vrere  to  live  in  a  flate  of  nature,  un- 
conne^ed  with  other  individuals,  there  would 
be  DO  occafion  for  any  other  laws  than  tbe  law 
of  nature  and  the  law  of  God.  Neither  could 
any  other  law  pofiibly  exift;  for  a  law  always 
fuppofes  fome  fuperior  who  Is  to  make  it ;  and 
in  a  ftate  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without 
any  other  fuperior  but  him  who  is  the  Author 
of  our  being.  But  man  was  formed  for  fociety* 
and  is  neither  capable  of  living  alone,  nor  in- 
deed has  the  courage  to  do  it.  However,  as  it 
is  impoflible  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to 
be  united  in  one  gnat  fociety,  they  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  divide  into  many;  and  form  feparate 
ftates,  commonwealths,  and  nations,  entirely  in* 
dependent  of  each  other,  and  yet  liable  to  a  mu* 
tual  intercourfe.  Hence  arifes  a  third  kind  of 
law  to  regulate  this  mutual  intercourfe,  called 
tbt  LAW  0^  NATioKs ;  whicfa,  as  none  of  thefe 
ftates  will  acknowledge  a  fiiperiority  in  the  other, 
catinot  be  dilated  by  either;  but  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mu- 
tual compass,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreements,; 
between  thefe  feveral  communities^  in  tbecon- 
ftru^ion  alfo  of  which  compads,  we  have  no 
other  rule  to  refort  to,  but  the  law  of  nature  i 
being  the  only  one  to  which  both  communitiea 
are  equally  fubjed:  and  therefore  the  civil  law 
juftly  obferves,^  that  quod  naturaiit  roth  inter  cm* 
nef  Mommei  conj^ituity  voeaturjuj  gentium. 

To  the  conuderation,  tlien,  of  the  law  of.  na-* 
ture,  the  revealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nations^ 
fttcceeds  that  of  the  municipal  or  civit  law  ; 
that  is,  the  rule  by  which  particular  diftri^Si 
communities,  or  nations,  are  governed;  being* 
thus  defined  by  Juilinian,  *'  jus  civile  /^,  quod 
fuifquej^  pofiuius  confiituit"  We  call  it  municif 
^  law,  in  compliance  with  common  fpeecb^  for 
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ttough«>  ftrtdly,  fHat  expnt&Cfii  dmitait  thef  par- 
ticular cuftomb  df  one'fiDgle  'mwticlpaim^or  free 
towtif  yet  it  may  with  fufiideiit  propriety  be  zp- 
pned  to  any  one  ftate  or  nation  which  48  gotlern- 
ed  by  the  iame  laws  and  cuftokna.' 

Municipal  tAW»  thus  underftood,  is  proper- 
ly defined  to  be  ^  a  rule  of  civil  conduA  pref(*ri- 
bed  by  the  fupreme  po#er  in  a  ftate,  commanding 
vrhatis  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.'' 
We  fliali  endeav«)ar  to  explain  its  fev^al  pro- 
perties as  they  arife  oat  of  this  definition. 

And,  firfty  it  is  a  rulb,  net  a  tranfient  (bdden 
order  from  a  fuperior  to  or  concerning  a  particu- 
lar perfon;  but  fomething  j^ermanent^  tiTiiform» 
and  univerfal.    Therefore  a  particalar  ad  of  the 
legiflature^  to  confifciite  the  goods  of  Titiusi  or  to 
jittaint  him  of  high  treafon^  does  not  eater  into  - 
the  idea  of  a  municipal  law :  for  the  operation  of 
this  a6t  is  fpent  upon  Titius  only,  and  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  community  in  general )  it  is  rather  a 
fentence  than  a  law.    But  an  aA  to  declare  that 
the  crime  of  which  Titius  is  accufed  ihall  be  deem- 
ed high  tre^fon  $  this  has  permanency^  uoiformi'*  • 
ty>  and  univerfalityy  and  therefore  is  properly  a 
rtt^.     It  is  alfo  called  a  rulff  to  dlfthiguiih  it 
from  adwee  or  cQunfel^  which  we  are  at  liberty  to 
follow  or  not  aa  we  fee  proper,  and  to  judge  up- 
on the  reafonableneft  or  unreafonableneia  of  the 
tMng  advifed :  whereas  our  obedience  to  the  law 
depends  not  upon  our  approbatkn^  but  upon  the 
Maker^s  will,    Counfel  is  only  matter  of  perfua- 
iion,  law  is  matter  of  injun^on  ;  counfel  ads  on- 
ly upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  unwilling  alfo. 
It  is  alfo  called  a  rul<j  to  diftinguifh  it  from  a 
comfiaB  or  agreernent';  for  a  compact  is  a  promjfe 
proceeding:  from  us,  law  is  a  command  direded 
to  us.    The  language  of  a  compact  is,  *'  I  will, 
6t  will  not,  do  this :"  that  of  a  law  is,  <*  Thou 
fli&lt,  or  (halt  not,  do  it."    It  is  true  there  is  an 
cH)ligatiOn.  which  a  compad  carries  with  it,  equal 
in  point  of  confcience  to  that  of  a  law ;  but  then 
tlie  original  of  the  obligation  is  diflferent.  In  corn- 
pads,  we  ourielves  determine  and  promife  what 
ihaM  be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  \  in 
laws,  we  are  obliged  to  ad  without  ourfelves  de- 
tenmning  or  promifing-  any  thing  at  all.    Upon 
thefe  accounts  law  is  defined  to  ben  rule. 

Municipal  law  is  alfo  '*  a  rule  of  d'vH  conJuffi** 
This  diftinguifhes  municipal  law  fhmi  the  natural 
or  revealed'i  the  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of 
moral  condud ;  and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule 
of  moral  condud,  but  alfo  of  faith.  Thefe  re- 
gard man  as  » creature;  and  point » out  his  duty 
to  God|  to  himfelf,  and  to  bis  neighbour,  conG- 
dered  in  the  light  of  an  individual.  But  munici- 
pal or  oivil  law  regards  him  alfo  as  a  citizen,  and 
bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour,  than 
thofe  of  metb  nature  and  religion :  duties,  which 
he  has.engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the' 
common  union ;  and  which  amount  to  no  morev 
than  that  he  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the 
fubfifh^jftcisand  peace  of  the  fociety. 
«'  It  is  likewife  **  a  rnle  pre/Mhed:'*  Becaufe  a 
bare  refelutioQi  confined  in  the  breaft  of  the  legif- 
Itcor,  without  manifefting  itfelf  by  fome  exceroal 
fign»  can  never  be  properly  a  law.  It  is  requitite 
l^mSKhis  refolution  be  notified  to  the  people  who 
M  tp  obey  it^   3ttt  t^  maimer  iq  which  tbit  no-. 


tifiotioo  is tobe mfiide,  It ap nitsttier of  varf  great 
indifiercntce.;  It  may  be  notified  by  noivvrfal  tra- 
dition and  long  pradioe,  which  AippefeS'  a  pre- 
vious publicauODy  and  is  the  cafe  ot'  ibe' common 
law  of  England  and  of  Scotland-    It  may  tit  no- 
tified vfVKi  ntdeey  by  officeri  appdntcd  ior  that 
pdrpofe;  as  is  done  with  regard  to  prodamatiooft 
and  UM  adi  of  i^liament  a^  ane  appointed  to 
be  publicly,  i^d-  ia  cbuiche^  9cc,  It  may  be  no- 
tified by  wiritingt  printing*  or  -tbe  like,  whiefa  it 
the. general  coude  taken  with  ad  our  ads  of  par- 
liament.-  Yet  Whatever  Way  U  made  ofe  of^  it  it 
incuobefit  on  the  pfomolgatort.to  60  it  In  tbe 
moft  public  ^dd  perfpicuoQs  manner ;  Dot  like 
Caligultr  wild  (adcording  to  Dio  Caffius)  wrote 
hit  laws  in  a  very  Imali  cbaradery  ^nd  hung  tbem 
up  upon  high  piUars,  tbe  more  eflfedtially  to  en- 
fnare  the  people.    There  is  ftUi  a  more  unreaiba- 
ablemetbodthao'thity  which  it  called  making  of  « 
laws acf^faSiot  when,after  an  adion  (iodifier- 
eat  in  itfelf)  it  committed,  tbe  legiHator  then  tor 
the  firft  time  declaret  it  tobave  been  a  cnnie,  and 
inflida  a  panifliment  upon  tbe  perfoQ  who  hat 
committed  it.   Here  it  it  impoffible  that  tbe  party 
could  forefee,  that  an  adion,  innocent  when  it 
wat  done,  ibould  be  afterwards  converted  to  guHt 
by  a  fubiequent  law ;  be  had  therefore  no  caufe  to 
abftain  from  it ;  and  all  punifhment  for  not  abftain- 
ing  muit  of  confeqoence  be  cruel  and  unjuft.    All 
laws  ihonld  be  therefore  made  to  commence  in 
futttroi  and  be  notified  before  then*  commence- 
ment; which  is  implied  in  the  term  prtfcribed. 
But  when  this  rule  is  in  theufoal  manner  notified 
or  prefcribed,  it  is  then  the  fubjed't  bufinefs  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  wKh  it ;  for  if  ignorance 
of  what  be  might  know,  were  admitted  aa  a  legi- 
timate eicufi^  the  laws  would  be  of  no  effed»  but 
might  always  be  duded  with  impunity* 

Municipal  law  is  alfo  **  a  rule  of  civil  condnd 
prefcribed  by  tbe  fupreme  power  in  aftatt^  For 
legiflature,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  the  greateft 
ad  of  fuperiority  that  can  be  exercifed  by  one 
being  over  another*  Wherefore  it  it  requifite  to 
the  very  elTence  of  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by  the 
fnprcme  power.  Sovereignty  and  LegtClatore  are 
indeed  convertible  terms ;  one  cannot  fubfift  with- 
out the  other.  This  leads  us  into  a  (hort  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  fociety  and  cWil  govern- 
VOKOX. ;  and  the  natural  inherent  right  that  belongs 
to  the  foverelgnty  of  a  ftate,  wherever  that  fove- 
reignty  be  lodged,  of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

Sect.IXI.  Cy/^ Nature  o/*SocifiTYafs^  Civil 

GoVEiCKMENT. 

The  only  true  and  natural  foun(Yationt  of  foci- 
ety  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  Not  that 
we  can  believe,  with  fome  theoretical  writers, 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  00 
fuch  thing  as  fbciety ;  and  th»t,  fVom  tbe  impolfe 
of  rcafon)  and  through  a  fenfe  of  their  wants  and 
weakneifety  uidividuaU  met  together  in  a  large 
plain,  eatere^Pmto  an  original  contrad,  and  dioie 
tbe  taHeft  man  prefent  to  be  their  governor.  This 
notion,*  of  an  adually  exifting  oticonneded  ftate 
of  naiare,  is  too  wild  to  be  ferionfiy  admitted : 
and  befides^  it  is  plainly  coHtradidory  to  the  te- 
vealcd  accounts  of  the  primitive  ftate  of  mankind, 
aad  their  pr^rvatioa'  aooo  '^eart  ftft^rwards ; 

both 
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both  which  were  effeded  by  the  means  of  (ingle 

fanoiUts;  .Thcfe  forca«d  the  fifftlToctdiy  anuMig 

themfel v^  which  every  day  extended  its  Jimits ; 

anS  whep  n  gre^  too  targe  to  "luRfift^^ith  cortte- 

nience;  ntt;  fliat  paftqral  ftate  Mr  herein'  the  patrl- 

archs'afpjp^r'lo  haVe  Iryed,  it  heceflariiy*  fubdivi-' 

ded  itfelr  by  arai^ioils  m?gration  6  into  more.   After- 

wards,  iVagricliltute  increaled,  ^hich  employs 

and  can  niaftotairi  a*inlich  greater  ntimber  of  hatids, 

tnigratioiis  b^dmc  lefs' frequent;*' and  various 

tribes,  which   had'  formeHy  feparated,*  reuni<6d 

again;   ibmetimes  by'coiripulRon  Jind  cufiqueft,' 

Cometimef  by  accident,  and  fometimes  perhaps' 

by  conapad.'    tfut  thougb  fociety  tad  tiot  its  for-| 

ma!  'beginning  from  any  convention  of  i'ndividuah| 

a^uaied  by  the^  wants  and  their  fears  •  yet  it  is 

the  fcTife 'of  their  weakpefs  and  imperfeftioh  tl&at 

keep3'  mankind  tdgfether;  that  deraonftrates  tne; 

neceflSt^  bf'thls  anion;  and  that  theirefbre  is-tjiej 

folid  and  nattiral  foundatfott;  air  )»e\\  as  the  ce-] 

ment,  6f 'fociety.    And  this  ft-What  we  ffl<^an  by 

the  orig^aV  contraA  of' fociety;'  WhicHi  thongh 

perhaps'  ft  'haS  in '  n^"1iittance  evei*t>eeri  formaffy 

expreflTeB  at  the  firft'  (nftitutioK  of  a  ftate,  yet  m' 

natar^  ancf  te«ifon  muft  always  be  underftbod  and, 

fm'^ftd  itfthe  rcry  ajft^  of  aflociating  together  t' 

hameiy,nhatthe whole fhouW prote'dall its  parts, 

and  that  every  part  ftiouJd  pay  obedience  to  th€f 

iviT!  of  the  whole;  or,  in  olhfer  Si'ordir,  that  the 

commuriity  fhould  guard  the  rifehts*  of  'each  indi- 

V]dird\  meiriberj  and  tliat /ifi  r^tufn -fof  this  pfo- 

tedlon)  each  individuifl  ilibuld  fubmit  td  the  la^Vs 

of Ihe  community;  without  whfch'  fubmiffion  of 

all,  -it  waj  impoHiMe  that  proteiff lotf  cdtild  be' 

cfeainiy  extended  Wany.'*    ','  ,         '  /  ' 

,   Por  when  fociety  is  onti  fprtned,  government^ 

refulVs  of  coWe,  as  necefl^y'to  prefeive  and  to* 

keep  that  fociety  in  order.'   Urifels'fonie  fujJeriofr 

be  conftitited,' whofe  commands  and  declfioiis  aff 

the  members  are  bound  to  obey,  they  would  fiWi 

remain  as  In  a  ftatd  of  nature,  'tvit^out  anyjiadgi? 

i/poh  earth' to  Refine 'TjiefrifevtiJal  rights,  and  re- 

drefs  their  lbviei»al  terongs;'?*  Biit'  a*  all  the  mem- 

bei-8  of  fociety   are'hatuySftlf '^^al,'Iii  i^iioie 

hands  are  fheYfeins  t5f  goVcrrtffleHr tb  be  entnifted  f 

To  fhfsthe'geyfeWr^fTW^er  i4'eaf^;  bu<  th)e  appli-; 

cation  of  it  to  partictifar  i'ifts  bad  occafloned'oln^ 

half  of  thofe  mifchiefs  Vhich  are  apt  to  ptoCet'd' 

from-  tirffjuidcd  pblltlcar'ieXi;  '**In  gertiSrtr,- aJ? 

mankind  will  ^gree,  that  government  (h6u\d  b» 

repdfed  in*fuch  pefibrfs,'  In  whom  thofe  qtiatltiies 

are  irnoft'nkery  to 'tJe  fpiin'H,  the  perfeQfdri  bf 

which  fs  kmbng  tHe^ttflfeutcs  of  hiin  who  is  etn» 

phatically  ftyled  ihe\^ft'fnrhe'  Beh)^;  '.the  th^ee' 

grand  fequFfit8s,  namfcjy,  of  i^lfdom,  oTgoodnere, 

and  of  power  j  wifdote,  tb'difcern  the  real  iritereft: 

of  the  commtmity; 'goodt)efs,  to  endeavour  al- 

\^^ys  to  purfue  thatintereft )  artd  power  to  carry 

this  knowledge  and  intention  into  adtion.    Thefe 

are  thef  natural  fbuudatfons  of"fovereigntyi-4nd 

thefe  requrlitt^  oyght  to  be  foiAid  in  every  well 

conftituted  go¥emriiei\t.      *      V/  ' 

How  th^  fcveral  ftA-ms  of  government  we  now 
fee  iri  the  wrld  at  'firft  adlti^liy  began,  is  matter 
of  ^re^t'  Untettaihty/  4t)d  has  occafioned  infirrite 
difputes.  It  h  not  our  intention  to  enter  inter  ahy 
of  them.  '  Howetrer  they  began,  or  by  what  i4gh£ 
foever  tbey  fubfift,  there  is  and  mod  be  io  all  of 
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ihcfn  3L  fupreine»  irrefiftible,,  abfpilqteKJUncontrpl- 
lied.authority,  in  which  th^  y»ra /tt»«i»/  imperiif 
ot  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  refide.  And  Xbi4 
authority  is  placed  in'  thofe  hands,  wherein  (ac^ 
Wording  to  the  opinion  of  the  founders  of  fuch 
fefj^edtive  ftates,  either  exprefsly  given  oy  collpft- 
ed  from  their  tacit  approbation 3, the  qttalitiesTe* 
quifite  for  fupriemacyi  wifdom,  gooduefs,  .and 
po>yer,  ire  the  moft  likely  to  be  fotind. 
'  The  political  writers  of  antiquity  do  not  allow 
fnort*  thau  th^ee  regular  forms  of  governnoent  i 
(he  (irft,  wben  the  (over^ign  power  is  lodged  in 
i(i' aggregate  affembly,  confifting  of  all  .the  tiiQm-' 
p&i  of  a  community,  which  is  called  a  dsmocra* 
tV';  the  (eco*nd|'i^hen  .i,t  is  lodged  in  a  council 
cotlipofed  of  felelS  memb^rs^  and  then  it;  is  ftyled 
ati  ARJiTOCRACY ;  the  laft,  when  it*  is  entruficd 
in  the  hands  of  a  (ingle.  f>erfon,  and  then  iV  tikes 
t'he  name  of  a  Aoi^arChy;  All  other  fp^ci^s  of 
government,  they  fay,*  are  either  corruptions  of, 
or  reducible  to,  thefe  three. 

"  By  the  fovereign  power,  is  meant  the' inaking. 
of  laws;  for  wherever /^hat  power "refides,  aU 
ot tiers  mtlft  Conform  t6,*and  b^  directed  by  it, 
whatever  appearance  the.outward  form  and  admi- 
nift'ration  of  the  goyeiiiment  may  put  on.  Vox  U 16 
at  any  time  in  the  dption  of  the  legiflature  to  alter 
that  rorm  2ind  ^dWtiniftra^ron  by  a  new  edidl  or 
rule,  and  to  put  the  execution  of  the  law.s  into 
whatever  handi  it  pleafesj  and  all  the  .other 
potperh  of  the  ftat'^  niuftobey  the  legiflatlve  pow.oi; 
m  the  execution  of'  their  feverat  funftious,  or  elii; 
the  tbnftitution  i^  at  an  end* 

*'W'».  (iemocraty,  where  the  right  0^  making 
la\^  >^fideB  in  thp  people,  at  lar^e,  public  virtue,^ 
oKgoodnefs  qf  inteption^  is  more,  likely  fo  be  found 
thkh  eith^  of  thfe  other  qualities  of  government- 
Popular  aflemblfes  are  ff-equenjly  foolifti  in  their, 
contrivance,  and  M^eak.fn  th^ir.  execuftpn' |  biit 
generally  mean' to' do  the  thing  tihat  is  right  and 
jiiiti  ahd  havt  alwayi  a  decree  orpatrAptiffp".  or 
pqbltc  fpirit.  In  arffto^iaiies  tiisre  is  niore  wit 
dom  to  be  found' than  in 'the  6ther'fbrms  of  go* 
Veriment !  beini  corapbfed,  or  intended  to  be 
^bmpofed,'  (>f  the  moft  experienced  citizr.?ns ;  but 
there  is  kfs  ho'nefty  than  in  a  republic,  and  lefs 
fttength  t^an  in  a  monarchy.  ^  monfirchy  is  in- 
deed  the  moft  .powerful  of  any,  all  the  finews  of 
government  being. knit  and  iraifed  together 4n  the 
hai^d  of  thif  prinice ;  but  then  there  is  imminent 
dailger  of  his  empldying  that  ftrengtb  to  iiiip^Qvi- 
depr  or  oppreffiVe  purpofes. 

■  Thus  thefe  three  fpecies  of  governjnjent  have  alt 
of  them  their  feveral  perfe«ftionl  aW  imperfec* 
tron^.  Demociacies  are  ufqally  the'beft  catcpla^ 
ted  to  dired  the  "end  of  a  law ;  ariftocraci^s,  to 
invent  the  means  b^  which  that  end  ihall  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  monarchies',  to  carry  thofe  nica^s  in- 
to execution*  And  the'ahcients  had. in  genera) 
ik)  idea  of  any  01  her  permanent  fornfi  of  goverji- 
incnt  but  thc'le  three  t  for  though  Cicero  declares 
himfelf  of  opinion,'  •*  effe  opfjme  cqnpitutam.  rem- 
pidfUcamy  qtur  ex  triku  gsnfnbw  iUis,  rcgaUf  op* 
Hmo^  et  pQpvdariyJit  modice  cwfuja;  yet  Tacitus  • 
treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government,  formed 
out  of  them  all;  and  partaking  of  the  advantages 
Of  each,  as  a  vifionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  ef< 
fe^ed,  could  never  be  lafting  or  lieciire. 

Tttt  Buff 
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Part  I. 


'  Biit»  happily  for  the  people  of  this  ifland»  the 
British  constitution  has  long  remained^  and 
we  tniit  wilt  long  continue,  a  ftanding  exception 
to  the  truth  of  this  obfer? ation.  For,  as  with  ua 
the  executive  power  of  the  law  is  lodged  in  a  fin- 
gle  perfoUf  thev  have  all  the  advantages  of  ftrength 
^nd  difpatch  that  are  to  be  foutid  in  the  moft  ab- 
ibhite  tnonah:hy':  and»  as  the  legiOative  power  of 
the  kingdom  is  entrufted  to  three  diftina  eftatea; 
entirely  independent  of  each  other ;  ift,  the  king  ; 
ld»  the  lords  fpirituat  and  teo^ral^  which  ia  ani 
artftocratical  aifembly  of  perfons  feleAed  for  their 
pktjf  birthi  wifdom,  valour,  or  property;  aiidy 
3d,  the  boufe  of  commons,  freely  choCen  by  the 

ale  from  among  themfelve^,  which  makes  it  a 
of  democragr ;  as  this  aggregate  body,  adu« 
ated  bj  different  (prings,  and  attentive  to  difierent 
interefts,  compoies  the  Britiih  parliament,  an4 
has  the  fupreme  difpoOtl  of  every  thing,  there  can 
no  inconvenience  be  attempted  bs,  either  of  the 
three  branchesi  but  will  be  witlmood  bv  one  of 
the  Other  two,  each  branch  being  armed  with  a 
negative  power,  fufficient  to  repiel  any  innovation 
which  it  ihatl  think  inexpedient  or  dang:erout. 

H^re,  then,  is  lodged  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Britiih  conftitution  $  and  lodged  as  benefldally  aa 
is  poiBble  for  fociety.  For  in  no  other  fiiape 
could  we  be  fo  certain  of  finding  the  three  great 

Jjualities  of  government  fb  happily  united.  If  the 
upreme  power  were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the 
three  branches  feparately,  we  mud  be  expofcd  to 
the  irCconveniences  of  either  abfolnte  monarchy, 
ariftocra^y,  or  democracr ;,  and  fo  want  two  of 
the  three  principal  ingredients  of  ebod  pofa'ty,  ei- 
ther Tirtne,  wifdom,  or  power,  |f  it  were  lodged 
in  any  two  cf  the  branches  |  for  inftance,  in  the 
king  and  houfe  of  lords,  our  laws  might  be  pro-^ 
vidcntly  made  and  well  executed,  but  they  might 
not  afwajB  have  the  ggod  of  the  people  in  view  : 
if  lodged  in  the  king  and  commons,  we  Ihould 
want  that  circ^mfpedibn  and  mediatory  caution 
which  the  wifdom  oCthe  peers  is  to  afford:  if  the: 
fupreme  rights  of  le^flature  were  lodged  in  the 
two  houfes  only,  and  the  king  had  no  negative, 
npon' their  proceedings,  (hey  might  be  templed, 
to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative^  or  per-  . 
baps  to  abolitti  the  kingly  office,  and  thereby 
weaken  (if  not  totally  deftroy)  the  ftrength  of  the 
executive  power.  But  the  conftitutional  govern- 
ment jof  this  ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and 
compounded,  that  nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt 
it,  but  deftroying  thetequilibrium  of  power  be- 
tween one  brandh  of  the  legiflature  and  the  ieft« 
For  If  ev4?r  it  fhould  happen,  that. the  independ* 
ence  of  any  one  of  the  three  ihould  be  loft,  or 
that  it  Iboiild  become  fublervient  to  the  viewa  of 
either  of  the  bther  two»  there  would  foon  be  .an 
end  of  our  conftitution.'  The  legiflature  would 
be  changed  th)m  that  which  was  originally  fei  up 
by  the  genera]  confent  and  fi^ndamental  ad  of  the 
fociety.:  and  ^ch  a  change,  however  efleded, 
is,  according  to  Mr  Locke  (who  perliape  carriea 
his  theory  too  far),  at  once  an  enthe  diflolu- 
tion  of  the  bands  of  government ;  and  the  people 
are  thereby  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  with 
liberty  to  cooftitute  td  themfelves  a  new  kgifla* 
tite  pofre^. 


'   8XCT.  nr.    Q^f^  VOWXft  ^naXIVG  I«AW8« 

As  the  power  of  making  Uwt  coniittitea  the 
fupreme  authority,  fo  wheirevcr  the  fopreme  au- 
thority in  any  ftate  refides,  it  ia  the  i^ht  of  that 
authority  to  make  laws:  that  tsb  in  tbe  words  of 
our  definition,  topre/nibe  the  ride  tf  iivit  aHittk 
And  this  may  be  difcovered  fh>fn  the  very  end 
and  inftitnUon  of  civil  Hates.  For  a  ftate  ia  a  col- 
ledive  body,  ^xnpofed  of  a  multitode  of  indivi. 
duals,  united  for  their  (afety  aiid  convenience,  and 
hitending  to  act  together  as  one  man.  It  cMgkt 
therefore  to  act  by  one  uniform  will.  But,  ioa(- 
much  as  political  communiticss  are  made  up  of 
many  natural  peribos,  each  of  wb^  baaiua  par- 
tjcujar  will  and  inclination,  thefe  feveral  wills  cao- 
90t  by  an^  natural  nnion  be  joined  together,  or 
tempered  into  a  lafting  harmony,  fo  aa  to  confti- 
tute  that  one  uniform  will  of  the  whole.  It  can 
therefore  be  only  produced  by  a  political  union ; 
by  the  confent  of  all  perfons  to  fubmit  tbctr  own 
private  wills  to  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or 
more  aifcmbliea.  of  men,  to  whom  the  .fupreme 
authority  is  entrufted;  and  this  will  of  that  one 
man,  or  aflemblage  of  men,  is,  in  dil&rent  ftate;, 
acGoiding  to  their  difeeot  conftltutionsy  under. 
ftoodtobelaw* 

Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  fupreme  power 
to  make  Uws :  but,  farther  it  is  its  duty  likewile. 
For  fince  the  refpcAive  members  arc  hound  to 
conform  themfelves  to  the  will  of  that  ftate,  it  h 
expedient  that  they  receive  diredions  from  the 
ftate,  dechuratory  of  that  wid.  But  fu  it  is  impoT- 
fible,  in  fo  great  a  multitude^  to  give  ii^nodions 
to  evenr  particular  man,  lelatlve  to  each  particu- 
lar adion,  therefore  the  iUte  eftabliibes  general 
rnle^  for  the!  perpetual  Information  and  diredion 
of  all  perfons  in  all  points,  whether  of  pofitive  or 
negative  duty  i  that  every  man  may  know  what 
to  kok  upon  aa  his  own»  what  another's ;  what 
abfolttte  and  whaf  relative  duties  are. required  at 
his  hands;  what  is  to  be  efteemed  hoocft,  dilho- 
neft,  or  indifierenti  what  degree  every  man  re- 
taina  of  his  natural  u|>erty,  and  wluit  he  has  given 
up,  as  the  price  of  the  benefits  of  fociety  ;  and  af- 
ter what  manner  each  Mrfon  is  to  moderate  the 
u^  and  exercife  of  thoie  rights  which  the  ftate  ai^ 
figiis  him,  in  order  to  proniote  and  fecnie  tbe 
public  tranquillity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the 
former  branch  of  our  definitpofiia  foffidently  evi« 
dent,  that  **  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
dud,  prefcribed  fy.thefy^nm£p9werm  stjiate" 
We  proceed  now  to  the  latter  branefa  of  i| ;  that 
It  ia  a  rule  fo  prefcribed,  **  commanding  what  ii 
right,  and  prohibiting  what  ia  wroi^." 

Now,  to  do  this  completely,  it  ia,  firft  of  all,  oe- 
ceflary  that  the  bouiAlariet  oJF  right  and  ^oog  be 
afceitained  by  law.  And  when  thia  ia  done,  it 
follows  of  courfe,  that  it  ia  likewifo  the  bufincfs 
of  the  law,  conBi^red  aa  a  rule  of  civil  coodod, 
to  enforce  thefe  nghts,  and  to  reftraki  or  rcdrris 
thefe  wrongs.  It  remama  therefore  only  to  coofi- 
der,  in  what  manner  the  law  la  (aid  to  afoertaia 
the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  the  me- 
thods which  it  takes  to  command  the  one  and 
prohibit  the  other. 
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For  this  parpoTci  every  law  may  be  (aid  to  coo- 
fill  of  fereral'  p^rU:  one,  declaratory  j  whereby 
the  rights  to, be  obfSred*  and  the  wrongs  to  be 
efchewed,  are  dearly  defined  iod  laid  down ;  an- 
other, direftonrs  whereby  the  fubied  is  inftnid- 
ed  and  enjoined  to  obfenre  thoTe  rignts,  and  to  ab* 
ftatn  from  the  commtflion  of  thofe  wrongs:  a  jd, 
remedial ;  whereby  a  method  is  pointed  out  to 
recorer  a  man's  private  rights,  orredreis  his  pri- 
▼ate  wrongs:  to  which  may  be  added  a  4th,  ufui 
ally  termed  the  fanffi&ff  or  wtScatory  branch  of 
the  law;  whereby  it  is  fignified  what  evil  or  pe- 
nalty {hall be  incurred  by  fuch  as  commit  any  pub- 
lic wrongs,  and  tranfgrefs  or  negled  their  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  deelaratb- 
ry  part  of  the  municipal  law ;  this  depends  not  fo 
much  upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as 
upon  the  wtfdom  and  will  of  the  legiflat6r»  This 
doarine,  which  before  was  (lightly  touched,  de- 
ferves  a  more  particular  explication.  Thole  rights, 
then,  whith  God  has  eftablifhed,'  called  natural 
rigktjf  becauie  every  mah  has  naturally  a  right  to 
them,  fuch  as  life  and  liberty,  need  not^  the  aid 
of  human  laws  to  be  more  ette^ally  invefted  in 
every  man  than  they  are ;  neither  do  they  recetre 
any  additional  ftrength,  when  declared  by  the 
municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  the  contra* 
ry,  no  human  legiflature  has  powei^  to  abridge  or 
deftroy  them,  linlcfs  the  owner  fhall  himfelf  com* 
mit  fome  ad  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture.  Nei- 
ther do  divine  or  natural  Jtaiej  (fuch  as,  for  in- 
ftancet  the  worfliip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of 
children,  and  the  like)  receive  any  ftronger  fane* 
tion  from  being  alfo  declared  to  be  duties  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  as  to  crimes 
and  mifdemeanours,  that  are  forbidden  by  the 
iaws,  and  therefore  ftyled  mala  infe^  fuch  as  mur- 
der, theft,^  and  perjury :  which  contrad  no  addi- 
tional turpitude  from  being  declared  unlawful  by 
the  legidature.  For  that  legiOature  in  all  thete 
cafes  a<fts  only  in  fubordination  to  the  Great 
Lawgiver,  tranfcribing  and  publiAiing  his  pre- 
cepts. So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  municipal  law  has  no  force,  with  re* 
gard  to  anions  that  are  naturally  and  intrinfically 
right  or  wrong. 

But  with  regard  to  thin^i  in  themfelves  indiffe- 
rent, the  cafe  is  entirely  altered.  Thefe  become 
either  right  or  wrong,  Juft  or  unjuft,  duties  or  mif* 
deroeanourBy  according  as  the  municipal  legiflator 
fees  proper,  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  ibci* 
rty,  and  more  ene^ually  carrying  on  the  purpofes 
a  civil  life.  Thus  the  common  law  has  declared, 
that  the  goods  of  the  wife  do  inftantly  upon  mar- 
riage become  the  property  and  right  of  the  huf- 
band ;  and  the  ftatute  law  has  declared  all  mono- 
polies a  {Public  offence ;  yet  that  right,  and  this 
offence*  have  no  foundation  in  nature ;  but  are 
merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the  purpofes  of  ci* 
ril  fociety.  And  fometimesy  where  the  thmg  ttfelf 
fias  its  rife  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular 
zircumftances  and  mode  of  doing  it  become  right 
3r  wrong,  as  the  laws  of  the  land  fhall  dhred. 
rhusy  for  bftance,  in  civil  duties,  obedience  to 
fuperiors  is  the  dddrine  of  revealed  as  well  as  na- 
tural religion  1  but  who  tboie  fuperiors  fhall  be» 
ind  In  what  circumftances,  or  to  what  degrees 
they  fhall  be  obeyedj  is  the  province  of  human 


taws  to.deterpMDe.  And  fo»  'as, to  Wuries  or 
crimes,  it  muft  bettfttoour  own  leslflature  o 
llecide,  in  what  cafes  the  feizing  another's  cattle 
fhall  amotmt  to  the  crime  of  robbery ;  and  where 
it  fhall  be  a  iuftifiable  adion,  as  when  a  landlord 
takes  them  by  way  of  diftrefs  for  rent.' 

So  much  for  the  iethtratmry  part  of  the  mani- 
cipal  law:  and  the  direSoty  ffands  much  upon 
the  fame  footing;  for  this  viitiially  includes  the 
former,  the  dieclaration  being  ufoally  coDe^ed 
from  the  diredion.  The  Uw  that  fays,  **  Thou 
fhalt  not  fteal,''  implies  a  declaration  that  flealing 
is  a  crime.  And  we  have  feen,  that,  in  things 
natfirally  indifferent,  the  very  eflence  of  right  and 
wrong  depends  upon  the  diredion  of  the  laws  to 
d6  or  to  omit  them. 

The  remedial  part  of  a  law  is  fo  necefTary  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  forn^er  two,  that  laws  mult  be 
very  vague  and  imperfeA  withcmt  it.  For  in  va?h 
would  rights  be  declared,  in  vain  difeded  to  be 
obferved,  if  there  were  no  method  of  recovering 
and  afTerring  thofe  rights,  when  wrongfully  with- 
held or  invaded.  This  is  what  we  mean  proper- 
Ivt  when  we  fpeak  of  the  proteAion  of  the  law. 
When,  for  tnftance,  the  declaratory  part  of  the 
law  has  faid,  **  that  the  field  or  inheritance  which 
belonged  to  Titius's  ftther  is  vefted  by  his  death 
in  Titius,"  and  the  diredory  part  has  ^  forbid- 
den any  one  to  enter  on  anothers  property  with! 
out  the  leave  of  the  owner;''  if  Gaius  after  this 
will  prefume  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  land,  the 
remedial  part  of  the  law  will  then  interpofe  its  of^ 
fice;  will  make  Gaius  reftore  the  pof^fTion  to 
Titius,  and  alfo  pay  him  damages  for  the  inva- 
fion. 

With  regard  to  the  fandion  of  laws,  or  the  evil 
that  may  attend  the  preach  of  public  duties; 
human  legiflators  have  for  the  moft  part  chofba 
to  make  the  fandion  of  their  laws  rather  vindica-. 
tory  than  remuneratory,  or^o  confift  rather  in 
puniihments,  than  in  adual  particular  rewards: 
Becaufe,  in  the  firfl  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment 
and  protedion  of  all  our  civil  rights  and  fibertiesy 
which  are  the  fure  and  general  confequence  of  obe- 
dience to  the  municipal  law,  arein  themfelves  the 
beft  and  moft  valuable  of  all  rewards:  becaufe,  al- 
fo, were  the  exercife  of  every  virtue  to  be  enforced 
by  the  propofal  of  particular  rewards,  it  were  im- 
poffible  for  any  flate  to  furnifh  ftock  enough  for 
fo  profufe  a  bounty:  and  farther,  becauie  the 
dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more  forcible  principle  of 
human  adions  than  the  profped  of  good.  For 
which  reafbns,  though  a  prudent  beftowing  of  re- 
wards is  fometimes  of  exquifite  ufe,  yet  thofe  ci- 
vil laws,  which  enforce  and  enjoin  our  duty,  fel- 
dom,  if  ever,  propofe  any  privilege  of  gift  to  fuch 
as  obey  the  law;  but  conftantly  come  ;irnied  with 
a  penalty  denounced  againft  tranfgreffbrs,  either 
exprefsly  defining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
punifhment,  or  elfe  leaving  it  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  judges,  and  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the 
care  of  putting  the  laws  in  execution* 

Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law,  the  moft  efTedual 
is  the  vindicatory,-  F^r  it  is  but  loft  labour 
to  fayy  **  Do  this,  or  avoid  that,"  unlefy  we  alfo 
declare,  **  This  fhall  be  the  confequence  of  your 
non-compliance."  The  main  ftkength  of  a  law, 
therefore,  confifts  in  the  penalty  annexed  to  it. 
•    Tttta  In 
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pio;i.upon  lU  .  Thia  was^^ftynly  a-  bad  method 
£ii  interpifeUXlpiu  To  intqi^ate  the  Icgiflature 
to  decide.  {Mrticubr  difputesy  is  not  ooly  eiKil<ffts 
but  affr/rds  great  room  for.  partiality  aod  oppreil 
fion^ ,  The  arifwrersof  the  emperor  were  caiicti  hit 
rt/cr'tpUj  and |))c(i^  bad  |n  fucceeding  caiet  the  force 
of  perpetual  .U)v^:;  tl^ough  they  ought  to  be  care^ 
fully  diftinguiA^i  by  every. rational  civilian,  from 
thofe  general  cbnftitutiooa  which  bad  only  the  na- 
ture cl  things  for  their  guide.  The  emperor  Ma- 
crinuft,  as  his  hiftorian  Capitolinus  informs  us,  had 
pote  refolded  to  abolifh  tbefe  refcript9»  and  re- 
taia. only  the  general  edicts:  be  could  not  bear 
tjjit  the  hafty  and  crude  anfwers  of  fuch  princes 
^s  Commodus  and  Caracal  la  ihould  be  jevereoccd 
\p  laws.  But  juftinian  thought  otberwife,  and 
^  has .  preferved  them  all.  In  like  manner,  the 
canon  laws,  decretal  epil^les,  or  of  the  popes,  are 
all  «f  them  refcripta  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe.  Con- 
trary to  all.  true  forms  of  reafoning,  they  argue 
from  particulars  to  generals. 
.  The  faired  and  mod  rational  method  to  inter- 
pret  the  will  of  the  legiflator^  is  by  exploring  his 
mtentions  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by 
Ogps  the  moft  nati^ral  and  probable.  And  thefe 
iigns  are  either  the  words*  the  context,  tbe  fub- 
je^  matter,  the  elTeds  and  confequence,  or  tbe 
fpiri^  and  reafon  <)f  the  law*  Let  us  take  a  fhort 
view  of  them  ajl.". 

I.  Words  are  generally  to  be  underftood  !■ 
their  ufual  and  moft  known  (ignification ;  accor- 
ding to  their  general  and  popular  ufe.  Thus  tbe 
law  mentioned  by  Pufiendorf,  which  forbad  a  lay> 
man  to  lay  hands  on  a  priefty  was  adjudged  to  ex- 
tend lo  him  who  had  hurt  a  prieft  with  a  weapon. 
Again,  Terms  of  art,  or  technical  terms,  muft  be 
taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  learned 
in  each  arti  trade,  and  fi:ience.  So  in  the  a^  ot 
fettlements  where  the  crown  of  England  is  limited 
"  to  the  princefs  Sophiay  and  tbe  heirs  of  her  bo- 
dy being  Proteftants,"  it  becomes  nece/Tary  to  ca!I 
in  the  afliftance  of  lawyers,  to  afcertain  the  preciie 
'fes4  a  patridge  in  Auguft.  ^nd  fo  too,  by  othci:,  idea  of  the  words  ."  heirs  of  her  body ;"  which  in 
Aatutes,  pecuniary  penalties  are  inflidled  forexer^  a  legal  fenfe  comprife  only  certain  of  her  lineal 
cifing  trades  without  ferving'  an  apprenticelbip  ^efcendants.  Laftly,  where  words  are  clearly  re- 
thereto,  for  ere^ing  cottages  without  annexing  pugnant  in  two  lawa^  the  latter  law  takes  place  of 
four  acijes  of  land  to  each,  for  not  burying  tbe  the  elder ;  p^erlores  friorct  cmtrariai  abrs,j^arA% 
dead  in  woollen^  for  not  performing  ftatute  work  is  a  maxim  ot  miiverial  lawi  as  well  as  of  our  own 
on  the  public  ro^ds,  and  for  numerable  other  po^    conftitutions. 

fuivc  mifdemeanours.  Now  thefe  prohibitory  )aw«  _  ».  tf  words  happen  to  be  ftill  dubious*  we  may 
ilo  not  make  the  tranfgreiljon  a  moral  ofifencet  or  eftablifli  their  meaning  from  the  context  ;  with 
iin  :  tbe.  only  obligation  m  confcience  is  .to  fubn,..  which  it  may  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  compare  a 
init  to  the  penalty,  if  levied.    It  muft,  however*    word  or  a  fent^nce,  whenever  they  arc  ambigu- 


'  J[n  this,  lies  the*  prLQcipai^gblig.itioa  of  human 

,  Lc;>:iilalor8  and  their  laws  are  faid  to  compel  voA 
phligi  ;  bt^caule,.  by  declaring  a  ^penalty  agsf^jl 
offenders,  they  bring  it  to  pafs  that  no  man  cai^ 
ea&ly.  chooie  to  tranfgrcfs  the  law ;  Ance,  by  rea- 
^odx)f  the  impending. corredion,  compliance«is  in 
a  high  degree  preferable  to  4ifobedience.  . 
J  It  hath  •  been  juilly  holden,  by  ethical  writers, 
'that,  hum  an  laws  are  binding  upon  men's  coofci- 
bnces.  gut  if  that  were  the  only  or  moft  forcible 
/obliggtion,  the  good  op)y  would  negard  theJaws^ 
and  the  bad  would  M  them  at  defiance,  ^^nd, 
irxLt  as  this  prini:iple  is^.it  niuft  ftill  be  underftpp4 
with  fome  reftridion.  It  holds,  we  appr€l\^d| 
astor/^i^r/i  and  that,  when  the  law  has  deter- 
mined the  field  to  belong  to  Titius,  it  ii  a  mat* 
ter.of  confcience  no  longer  to  with-hold  or  toiu; 
vad^  it,  S«  aUo  in  rfgard  to  natural  dutiei^  an4 
fuch  of&nces  as  are  mala  inje:  here  we  are  bound 
}n  confcience,  b^caufe  we  are  bound  by  fuperior 
laws,  before  thofe  human,  lawf  were  in  beingv  to 
perform  the  one  and  abftain.frooi  the  other*  But 
in  relation  to  thofe  laws  which,  enjoin  only  po^* 
tive  duties,  and  forbid  only  fuch  things  as  ar^  npt 
ptala  infis  but  malaprobibita  merely,  without  any 
intermixture. of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a  penfilty 
to  .non-compliance;  ite^e  confcience  feems.to.  be 
no  farther  concerned,  than  by  direi5ting  a  fub« 
miifioa  to  the  penalty,  incaCe  of  our  breach  of 
thofe  laws ;  for  otherwife  the  multitude  of  p^n4 
laws  in  a  ftate  would  not  only  be  looked  upon  as 
'an  impolitic,  but  would  alfo  be  a  very  wicked^ 
thing  ;  if  every  fuch  law  were  a  fnare  for  the  con- 
fcjence  of.  the  fubjed.  But  in  theiecafes  the  alter- 
in  tive  is  offered  to  every  man ;  **  either  abftain 
frc^m  this,  or  fubmit  to  fuc|i  penalty:"  and  bis 
C3ufcience  will  be  clear,  whichever  fide  of  the 
aUernative  he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.  Thus, 
by  the  ftatutes  for  prefcrving  the  game,  a  penalty 
13.  denounped  againft  every  unqualified  perfon  that 
kills  a  hare,  and  againii  every  perfon  who  poflfef- 


be  obferved,  that  -we  ai'e  here  fpeaking  of  laws 
that  areiimply  and  purely  penal,  where,  the  thine 
forbidden  or  enjoined  is  wholly  a  matter  of  indit- 
tcrence,  and  where  the  .penalty  iplJicae^  is  an  ade-. 
quate  compenfation  for  the  civilwnconveniencei 
fuppofcd  to  arife  from  the  offence.  But  where 
difoocdience  to- the  law  involves  in  it  alfo  any  de- 
cree of  public  mifchief  or  private  injury*  there  it 
falls  within  our  fofmer  diftiniftion,  and  is  alfo  an 
offence  againft  confcience.  t 

Sbct.  y^  Of  the  INTERPRETATION  of  the  LAWS. 


ous*  equivocal,  or  intricate.  Thus  the  preao^ble 
is  often  called  in  to  help  the  conftrudion  of  an  ad 
of  parliament.  Of  ^the  fame  nature  is  the  compa- 
rifon  of  a  law  with  other  laws  made  by  the  faojc 
legiflature,  that  have  fome  affinity  with  the  fubjed, 
pr  that  exprefslyj^reiate  to  the  fame  point. 

3.  A9  ty  the  SUBJECT  MATTfcR,  words  are  al-^ 
ways  to  be  linderftood  as  having  a  regard  there- 
to ;  for  that  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  in  tbe  eye 
9^  the  legiflator,  and  all  his  exprefliops  direded 
to  that  end.    Thus,  when  a  law  of  £dward  III. 


forbids  all  ecclcfiaftical  perfons  to  purchaiir/rsvN 
Wheh.  any  d^i^bt  arofe  upon*  the  cof^ftru^ion  ,fiotu  at  Rome,  it  might  feem  to  prohibit  tbe  buy- 
of  the  Roman  lows,  the  ufage  was  to  ftat^  the    ing  of  grajn  and  other  visual ;  but  when  we  con- 
ad  take  his  opi-    fiuer  that  the  ftatute  was  made  to  reprcfs  the 

ufurpatioQi 


-lafc  to'iirc' emperor  In  writ;.- 


SEct.  ly.  ;L 

udtrpations  ofthe  papal  fee^^d  that  thenqmina- 
tions  tQ  benefices  by  Ae  JPope  were  called  provi- 
Jiotu^  w^  ihall.Iee  that  the  reftrain^  ie  intended  tQ 
i>e  laid  upojo  fuch  proyiHons  only^ 

4*  As  to  the  EFFECTS  and  consequence,  the 
irule  is,  That  wiiere  words  hear  either  none,  or  a 
very  abfurd  fignification,  if  literally  underftood, 
we  muft  deviate  from  the  receiyed  fenfe^of  them. 
Therefore  the  Bolo^pi^n  la>?^,  mentioned  by  Puf- 
^ndorf,  which  eoa^ed,  "  that  wfioever  dre<w  blood 
Iq  the  ftreets  Ihould  be  puniihed  with  the  utmoft 
feverity,  was  held.i)ot  to  extend  to  the  furgeon 
>vho  opepedthe  veiaof  a  perfon  that  fell  .down  in 
the  ftreet  in  a  fit,  .     . 
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in  our  courts,  as  there  are  dlflerfenccs^jf  capacity 
and  fentimbiits  in  the  hun>an  mind. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  laws  in 
general,  we  (hall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the 
particular  law  of  our  owq  country;  i.  Of  Eng- 
land ;  i.  Of  Scotland.  Th^'  Englifti  law,  how- 
ever, being  top  extenfive  to  admit  of  detail  in  ;| 
body,  we  can  6nly  here  ^'^e  fuch  a  flench  of  it  as 
may  be  fufficient  to  flio\V  the  tbtinefftion  of  its 
parts ;  bpt  the  principal  bf  thefe  parts  themfejves 
are  explained  at  laree,  under  their  proper  naines. 
In  the  general  alphabet.  ITie  law  of  Scotlai)^  be- 
ing left  extenOve,  is  given  iji'a  body,  with  all  its 
part^,  rot  onljr  in  regular  'connedlion,  but  fu^ci- 


5.'  But,  laftly,  the . mgft  univerfal  and  efFcjflual  ently  explained ;  thefe  part's  not  being,  explained 

way  of  difcoyering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  in  the  order  of  t'he  al{)habet; 

yrhcn  the  wor^s  are  dubious,  is  by  confidering  the  •  >  .  *'  '        '  ^ 

REASON  and  SPIRIT  of  it,  or  the  caufe  which  mo-  PAlf^T    TI.     '    '     •        ' 

vedthelegiJBator  to.ena^  it^    For  when  this  rea-  /      ' 

ton  ceafes,  the  law  itfclf  ought  likewife  to  ceafc  '  The  LAW  of  ENGLAND. 

with  it.    An  inftance  of  this  is  given  in  a  cafe  put 

fey  Cicero,  or  whoever  elfe  was  the  author  of  the  i«tr\}duction. 

rhetorical  tretttife  infcribed  to  Herennixis.    There 

was  alaw.  That  thofe  who  in  a  ftorm  forfook  the        THE  municipal  law  of  England,' br 'the  rule  of 

Oiip  fhould  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  civil  conduct  prefcribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 

fliip  and  lading,  (hould  belong  entirely  to  thofe  kingdom,  may,  with  fuffici'ent  propriety,  be  divi- 

who  ftaid,  it.  .  In  a  dangcrops  tcm'peft,  all  the  ded  into  two  kinds:  ?!ie*/rjr  fion  ftHptiU  the  un- 

Viarinera  forfook  the  ihip,  .except  only  one  fjck  written  or  common  law ;  Smd  the  Uxfcrifia^  'the* 

paflenger,  who  was  unJ^bie  to  get  out  and  efcape.  written  oi- ftatute  law.        /       ' 

3y  chance  the  diip  <;ame  fafe  to.pojt.    The  Gck        The  lex  nofifcripta^  pr  unwritten  law,'  'includcf? 

man  kept  popeflfion,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  not  only  general  cuflfpms,   or  the  common  law 

the  law.    Now**  h(;re  all  the  learned,  agree,  that  prop^ly  (b  called;  but  alfo  the  particular  cufloms 

the  fick  man  is  not  within  the  reafon  of  t^ie  law  ;  of  certain  partrf  of  the  kingdom,  and  likewife  thofe 

for  the  reafon  of  making  it  was,  to  give  encou-  particular  laws  that  are  by  cuftom  obferved  oxjiy 


ragement  to  (iich  as  ihould.ventiire  their  lives  to 
&ve  the  veflel:  hut.  this  is  a  merit  which  He  could 
never  pretend, «to,  who  neithe;r  fiaid  ii^  the  ihip 
upon  that  account^  nor  contributed  dhy  tKing  to 
ks  prefervatio|n. 

Fropi  this  method  of  ipterprcting  laws  by  the 
reafon  of  t,b9(nj  arifoswhat  we  call  E(^u^ty 


in  certain  courts  and  jufifdiAions. , 

In  the  profound  ignorance  of  letters  which  for- 
merly Qverfpread  the  whole  WQftern  world,  all  laws 
were  entirely  traditional  j  the  nations  among  which 
they  prevailed '  having  little  or  no' idea  dfwritirig. 
Thus  the  Britiih  as  well  as  the  Gallic  driiidscomi 
mitted  all  their  laws  and  Warning  td  meipory  •  and 


which  is  tlius  defined  by  Grotius,  ?•  thp  corrpc-,   it  is  f^idpf  the  primitive  Saxons  here,  as  well  as 


tion  of  that  wherein  the  Jaw  (by  reafon  of  jts 
uhiyerfalily)  i&  deficient."  For  dnce  in  laws  all 
cafes  cannot  be  forefcen  or  cxprefled,  it  is  lieccf- 
(ary,  that,  when  the  general  decrees  ^f  the  law 
come  to  be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there 
(hottld  be  fomewhere  a  power  vetted  of  defining 
thofe  circumflances,  which  (bad  they  been  fore- 
feen)  the  legi/lator  hinrifelf  would  have  expreiTed, 
And4he{e  are  the  ca(es  whjch,  according  to  Gro- 


fheir  brethren  on  the  'continent,  that  lifges'/ola 
fifmon(f  it  ufu  retinebanU  But,  at  prefent,  the 
ftionumcnts  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cuftoma 
are. contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts 
of  juftice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  deci- 
fions,and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  pro- 
feffion,  preferved  and  handed  down  from  the 
times  of  higheft  antiquity.  Thefe  parts  of  the 
Engl ifh  law,  however,  are  ft y led  leges  nonfcrlpu^ 


X\\xsy  "  Ux  notkex4nS^  defmity  I(d  arfUrio  boni  viri  becaufe  their  original  inftitution  and  authority  are 

pcrmiititJ*              ,                             ,       .       .  .  not  fet  down  in  writing,  as  ads  of  parliament  are; 

Equity  thus  depending,  efientiaJly,  upon  the  but  they  receive  their  binding  power,  and  the 

particular  cincumftances  of  each  indiyidual  cafe,  forc^  of  la\^s,  by  long  and  immemotial  ufage,  and 

there  can  be  hp  eiUblilhed  rules  and  fixed  precepts  by  their  univerfal  reception  throughout'the  king- 

of  equity  laid  down,  without  deftroying  its  very  dom:  in  like  manner  as  Aulus  Gellius  defines  the 

eflencc,  and  reducfng  it  to  a  pofitive  la^.    And,  Jus  fiQit/friptum  to  be  that  which  is  tacito  et  illite- 

OD  the  other  hand,  the  Kberfy  of  confidering  all  rato  bominum  confenfu  et  moribus  exprejfum. 

cafes  in  an  equitable  light  muft  not  be  indulged  The  ancient  Englifh,  particularly  Fortefcue,  in. 

too  Car,  left  thereby  we  deftroy  all  law,  and  leave  fift  that  thefe  cuftoms  are  as  old  as  the  primitive 


the  decifion.  of  every  qiieftio.n  entirely  in  the  breaft 
pf  the  judge.  And  law,  without  equity,  though 
bard  and  difagreeablc,  is  much  more  defirable  Xox 
the  public  good,  than  equity  without  law  ;  which 
would  make  every  judge  a  Icgiflator,  and  intro- 


firitons,  and  continued  dow^  through  the  feveral 
mutations  of  government  and  inhabitants,  td  the 
prefent  time,  unchanged  and  unadulterated.  .  But 
the  truth  is,  that  there  never  was  any  formal  ex- 
change  of  one  Tyftem    of   laws   for   another: 


duceiii|nitc  copfufipp:  as  there  woujd  then  be    though  doubtlefs,  by  the  intermixtiire  of  adJven 
almoft  as  many  difterent  rules  of  adion  laid  down   titious  nations,  Ibe  Romans,  the  Pi<fts,  the  Sax 
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the  DaQC3»  and  t^  NormaoB*  tbey.ii)aft 
ihave  wkM^y  introduced  and  iadorporat€d  many 
^  their  own  cuftoms  with  tbofe  that  were  before 
cftaUifhed.  Our  laws*  faith  lord  Bacon>  are  mix- 
ed as  our  language  s  and  indeed  antiauariant  and 
tufconana  alTure  oi^  that  our  body  of  law  is  of  tbia 
compound  nature^  For  they  tell  U89  that  tn  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  local  cuftoros  of  the  feveral  pro- 
irinces  of  the  kingdom  were  grown  fo  various 
that  be  found  it  expedient  to  compile  bis  damt^ 
hookt  c\Hk€r  JudkiaUs^  for  the  general  ufe  of  the 
whole  km^dom.  This  book  is  (aid  to  have  been 
Extant  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is 
BOW  unfortunately  loft. 

But  the  irruption  and  eftabfifhnoefit  of  the  Danes 
m  Bflglandy  which  followed  foon  after,  introdu- 
ced new  cuftonasy  and  caofed  this  code  of  Alfred 
in  many  prorinces  to  fall  into  difufe,  or  at  leaft 
to  be  mited  and  debafed  with  other  laws.  So 
tbatf  aboat  the  bepinning  of  the  iitk  century* 
there  were  three  prmciparfyftems  of  laws  prevail- 
iag  in  different  diflrids,  i.  The  Mereem  Lap^ 
or  Mercian  laws»  were  observed  in  ^any  of  the  m- 
laod  counties,  and  thofe  bordering  on  Wales. 
s..The  We/I  Saxm  L^gtf  w  laws  of  the  WeR  Sax- 
ons, prevailed  in  tb&  counties  S.  and  W.  of  the 
iOand,  from  Kent  to  Devisaffiire.  Thefe  were 
probably  much  the  fame  with  the  laws  of  Alfred, 
Berkftitre  being  the  feat  of  his  peculiar  refidence. 
3*  The  Dam  La^  or  Danilh  law,  was  princi- 
pally maihtained  »n  t|ie  reft  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, and  00  the  E.  coaft,  the  part  moft  expoTed 


Uiw$  the  eiviJUiW9  ^be  Uwomerebtoui  and  Che  like ; 
or  mone  probably,  as  a  law  commbn  to  all  the  r?- 
aim,  theyie/  commune  or  fclcrigkftf  mentioned  by 
king  Edward  the  Elder,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
feveral  provincial  cuftoms  andparticulartaws  above 
mentioned.  But  the  antiquity  of  this  law  is  mnch 
higher  than  tradition  or  hiftory  can  reach  : 
Hence,  in  this  law,  the  goodnefs  oif  a  coftom  de< 
pendfl  upon  its  having  been  ufed  time  out  of  mind. 
This  unwrrtteh,  or  common  law,  is  propeiiy 
diftingutfhable  into  3  kinds:  I.  Geoeral  cc^oros ; 
which  are  the  univer^tl  rule  of  the  whole  kifl«dom, 
and  form  the  common  law  in  its  ftri^er  and  more 
ufual  fignification.  II.  Particular  cufloms  ;  which 
for  the  rooft  part  alfe^  only  the  inhabitaots  of 
particular  diftrids.  III.  Certain  particular  laws; 
which  by  cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufed  by  Ibme 
oarticular  courts,  of  pretty  general  and  extenfive 
jurifdidion. 

I.  As  to  GBNEXAL  CVSTOMS,  Or  tJlC  COMMON 

LAW,. properly  fo  called  \  this  is  that  law^by  which 
proceedings  and  determinations  in  the  king's  or- 
dinary courts  of  juftkx  are  guided  and  directed. 
This,  for  the  moft  part,  fettles  the  couHe  in 
which  lands  defeend  by  inheritance ;  the  manner 
and  form  of  ao^uiring  and  transferiog  property; 
the  folemnities  and  obligatiafn  of  contca/ds  ;  the 
rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and  ads  of  par- 
liament ;  the  rdfpedive  remedies  of  civil  injunes  \ 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  temporal  offences,  with  the 
manner  and  degree  of  punifhmcot,  and  a»  infinfte 
niiii)ber  of  minuter  particulars,  which  dilfufe 


to  their  inroads.    The  north^  provinces  were   themfHvts  as  extenfively  as  the  ordinary  difthbu 


|ben  under  a  diftiod  government. 

Out  of  thefe  three  laws,  Roger  Hoveden  and 
KanQlphtts  Ceftrenfis  inform  us,  king  Edward  the 
confemv  extraded  one  uniform  di^eft  of  laws,  to  be 
obferved  throughout  the  whole  kmgdom ;  though 
Hoveden  and  the  author  of  an  old  MS.  chronicle  af- 
Ibre  us  likewife^  that  this  work  was  preceded  and 
begun  by  his  grandfather  kii»  Edgar.  General 
digefts  of  the  fame  kind  ifr^nre  formed  in  the  13th 
and  i5tb  centuries  in  Sweden,  Spain*  and  Portugal. 
That  of  Sweden  was  ftyled  the  Lanis  LaeA. 

Both  thefe  CQmpilations  of  Edgar  and  Sdward 
^  conft^flbr,  feem  to  have  been  only  a  new  edi* 
tioi)  of  Allred^a  dome-book,  with  additions.  For 
Alfred  ia  generally  ftyled  the  Ugum  Angticanarum 
conditoTt  as  Edward  Is  the  rtfiitutor.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  the  laws  fb  often  ftjried  in  hiftory  the  laqm 
rfEd<mar4  the  Confejbr;  which  our  anceftora  ftrug- 
jtted  (b  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  fir  ft  princes 
pi  ^e  Korman  line;  and  which  fubfequ^t  prin- 
)ceg  fq  frequently  promifed  to  keep  and  to  reftore, 
a»  the  n^oft  popular  ^d  they  could  do,  when  pref- 
fed  by  foreico  emergencies  or  domeftic  diicon- 
tents.  Thefe  are  the  laws,  that  fo  vigoroufly 
withftood  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  civil  law  ; 
which  eftabliftied  iq  the  lath  century  a  new  Ro- 
man empire  over  moft  ftates  on  the  continent: 
ftatca  that  have  toft  by  thefe  means  their  politi- 
cal liberties }  while  the  free  conftitution  or  Eng- 
land, by  the  ftruggle  to  retain  them,  has  been  ra- 
iber'iipproyed  than  debafed.  Thefe,  in  ihort,  are 
tne'  laws  which  gave  rife  to  that  colle^ioo  of 
maxims  and  cuftoms  no^  known  by  the  name  of 
the  COMMON  LAW.  A  name  either  given  to  it, 
iu  contradiftindtioD  to  other  laws,  as  Xhtjiqiutt 


tion  of  common  juftice  requires. 

Some  hate  ditided  the  common  law  into  two 
principal  grounds  or  fonodatimis :  z.  Eftabliftied 
cuftoms ;  fuch  as  that,  where  there  are  three 
brothers,  the  eldeft  brother  (hall  be  heir  to  the 
fecond,  in  exclufton  of  the  youngcft  :  and,  n.  Efta. 
blifhed  rules  and  maxims  ;  as,  **  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong ;"  that  no  man  fhall  ^  be  bound 
to  accufe  himfelf,"  and  the  like.  But  thefe  feem 
to  be  oqe  and  ttie  fame  thing.  For  the  authority 
of  thefe  maxims  refts  entirely  upon  general  rteep- 
tion  and  ufege ;  and  the  only  methoid  of  proving 
that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common 
law,  is  Viy  (bowing  that  it  bath  been  always  the 
cuftom  to  obferve  it^ 

But  here  a  very  material  qiieftion  arife^  How 
are  thefe  cuftonu  or  maxims  to  be  known,  and 
by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  deteimined  \  The 
anfwer  is.  By  the  judgea  m  the  feveral  courts  of 
juftice.  They  are  the  depofttory  of  the.  laws ;  the 
living  oracles  .who  muft  decide  in  all  cafes  of  doCibt, 
and  who  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  aptcord- 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Their  knowkdge  of 
that  law  is  derived  from  experience  and  ftudy; 
from  the  vfginii  gmmorum  huuh^thnejf  which 
Forte(coe  mentions;  and  from  being  long  per- 
fooalty  accuftbmed  to  the  judicial  decifions  of 
their  predecelTors. 

The  dodtrine  of  the  law  then  2^  briefiy  thisi 
That  precedents  and  rules  muft  be  followed,  uo- 
lefs  flatly  abfurd  or  unjnft^  for  thfmgh  their  rea- 
fon  be  not  obvious  at  firft  view,  yet  we  owe  fuch 
a  deference  to  former  times,  as  not  to  fuppofe 
they  aded  wholly  without  confidenrtion.  We 
may  iad^  take  It  as  a  general  rulci  **  That  the 


Introd; 

decilions  of  courts  of  jitftice  are  tfa^  Mdei^ce  of 
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paftkhx^r  fjrfteiD  of  coftomt  vtdod  only  among  ooe 
fet  bf  the  king's  fubjeds,  eilled  tiie  cti/fom  ^ 
mettAoHtSf  or  h»  mercOtoHa ;  '  vMiA,  however 
difierent  from  the  geaenTl  rolet  6f  the  conmoil 
iawi  \t  jfX  mgrafted  into  h;  and  nnttde  a  |>att  of 
it ;  bdng  albwedy  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  to  b^ 
of  the  utmoft  ▼ah'dHy  in  ail  commerciai  traniac* 
tions ;  for  it  if  a  naxi^  of  iaw>  that  nri/Sltf  imjlm 
arte  eredendum  e/f. 

The  rules  relating  t^  pirticahnr  cufloms  regatvl 
either  the  proqf  of  their  exiftepce ;  their  UgMf 
«^hen  proved ;  or  their  ufual  method  6f  alhwantt* 
And,  firft,  i»e  will  confider  the  rales  €^ proof. 

As  to  gareHdtnd*  and  bonxigh-engliflit  the  la«r 
fakes  partictilar  trdtice  of  them  ^  and  thene  is  oo 
occafion  to  fyrdve,  that  foch  cuftoms  adoallj^ilU 
but  biiVf  that  the  hinds  In  queftion  are  lubjed 
thereto.  Ail  other  private  cuftoms  muft  be  par- 
ticularly pleaded)  and  As  well  the  exiftence  of 
foch  coiftomfl  moft  be  (hown^  as  that  the  thing  ia 


what  is  common  lawc 

The  declfions  therefore  of  covrts  are  held  in  the 
higbeft  regard,  and  are  not  only  preibrT|ed  as  au- 
thentic record]^  in  the  treafunes  of  the  ietend 
cottrtSy  but  are  handed  out  to  public  view  hi  the 
nuqierous  vc^nmes  of  reports  which  fumifh  the 
lawyer's  library.  The  reports  are  extant  ro  a  re^ 
gular  iSsries  from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IT.  in- 
clufi  ve ;  and  from  his  tinUe  to  that  of  Henry  YIIL 
were  taken  by  the  i^rothonotaries,  or  chief  fcribes 
of  the  coortf  at  tlw.  expenfe  of  the  crown,  and 
publifhed  annually,  whence  they  are  known  under 
the  denomination  of  the  yuur  hooMu  But  though 
king  James  I.  by  advice  of  lord  Bacon,  appointed 
two  reporters,  with  a  handibme  ftipend,  rbr  this 
purpote;  yet  that  wife  inftitution  ^as  foon  negled* 
etl,  and  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  pre« 
fent  time  this  talk  has  been  executed  by  m^ny  pri- 
vate and  cotemporary  hands  \  who  fomet^mes    , o  — 

throiigh  hafle,  Ipmetimes  through  miftake,  have    difpute  is  virithin  the  cuftom  alleged.    The  trial 


publiflied  .very  crude  and  imperfed  accounts. 
Some  of  the  moft  valuable  of  the  ancient  reports 
are  thofe  publifhed  by  lord  chief  jufttce  CoxB  ;  a 
man  of  great  learning  in  his  prisfeflion,  whofe'^ 
vols,  of  Inftitutes'  are  of  great  aothoritv  in  the 
Courts  of  Juftice.  The  works  of  Glanvil,  Brac- 
ton,  Britton, .  ^eta,  Littleton,  and  Pitzherbert, 
with  forae  others  of  ancient  date,  are  alfo  often 
cited  as  authorities.  Thus  the  firft  ground  and 
chief  comer-ftohe  of  the  laws  of  England  is  gene- 
ral  imipemorial  cuftom,  or  common  taw,  from 
time  to  time  declaied  in  the  decilions  of  thecoUrts 
of  juftice^  which  decifions  are  preferved  amon^ 
the  public  records,  explained  in  the  reports^  and 
digefted  for  general  uie  in  the  authoritative  wrii 
tings  of  the  venerate' fa'ges  of  the  taw.  And  it  i^ 
rfteemed  one'  of  the  charaderiftic  x^aarks  of  Britifh 
liberty,  that  the  conimon  law  depend^  upon  cuf- 
tom; which  carries  tiiis  mark  oj' freedom  along 
with  it,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  introduced  by, 
the  voluntary  confent  of  the  people. 

II.  The  ad  branch  of  the  unwritten  laws  of 
England  are  |>arti<;ular  cttftohds,  or  laws  which  af- 
fe^  QXiXy  the  iohabitauts  of  particukuC  dlfbrids. 

Such-  is  the  cuftom  of  GAVELXiiiD  \t  Kent  and 
rome  otiier  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perliaps 
it  was  general  till  the  Kormah  conqueft);  which 
ardains,. among  other  things,  that  not  the  etdeft 
Ton  only  of,  the  father*  [hall  fucoeed  to  his  inheri- 
tance, but  all  the  ions  alike;  and  t|iat,  though 
the  anceftor  l>e  attainted  and  handed,  yet  the  heir 
Qiall  fucceed  to  his  eftate,  without  kny'  efcheat  to 
the  lord.  Such  ia  the  cuftom  that  prevails  in  di- 
vers ancient  boroughs,  and  therefore  called  Bo- 
aouoH  English,  that  the  youngeft  foa  fhall  in- 
berifc  the  eftate,  in  preference  \o  all  his  elder  bro* 
thers.  Such  aUb  are  the  fpecial  and  particular 
cuftoms  of  nunors,  of  which  every  one  has  more 
or  lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  cc^yhotd  tenants 
thai  hold  of  the  laid  manors^  Such«  laftly,  are 
many  cuftoms  in  London,  with  regard  to  trade, 
apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of 
other  nutters.  All  thefe  are  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  onlv  by  fpecial 
ufage;  though  the  cuftoms  of  Loooon  are  alfo 
confirmed  by  ad  of  parliament. 

To  thir  head  may,  moft  pr6perly,bf  TffSefftd  A 


in  both  cafes  is  by  a  juryof  ti  men,  add  not  by 
the  jodget;  e3(oept  the  fame  particular  caftooa 
has  bieen  bidbre  tned«  determined,  and  reoordedt 
inth^^fam^c^obrt. 

When  a  cuftom  Is  aAually  proved  to  esift,  the 
next  inqttfry  is  into  the  legality  of  it  t  for  if  it  n 
not  a  good  cuftom,  it  oiight  to  tie  no  longer  ufed« 
Matiu  vfiu  ahdendus  efiy  is  an  effcabtifhed  i^axioi 
Of  thie  hiw.    To  make  a  particutor  cuftom  good^ 
the  following  are  neceifanr  reqnifites. 
'  X.  That  it  have  been  uted  fo  long,  that  the  mo- 
mory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 
.    1.  It  muft  have  been  cimtinwed  without  intermp- 
tion  of  the  right ;  An  interruption  of  the  poflcf- 
flon  only,  for  lo  or  20  years,  will  not  deftroy  the 
tuftom :  but  if  the  right  be  difcontinued  even  for 
a  day,  the  cuftom  is  qAite  at  an  end. 
*   3.  ft  muff  have  been  ptoceab^f  and  ttcqax^xA 
ia ;  ;not  (bbjeift  to  contention  and  difpute. 

4.  Cuftoms  nraft  be  reajmutble  :  or  rather,  tiiey 
inuft  hot  be  tmreafonahU, 

5«  Cuftoms  ought  to  be  urtain*  A  cofton* 
that  lands  fhalt  dcfcend  to  the  moft  worthy  df  the 
ownct^s  blood.  Is  void ;  for  how  fhall  this  iupcrior 
worth  be  determined  ?  but  a  cuftom  to  defcend 
to  the  next  male  of  the  bkxx),  exclufive  of  female^ 
is  certain,  and  therefore  good. 

6.  Cuftomsi  thoueh  eftablilhed  by  confent,  muft 
(when^eftabliflied)  be  t^mptdfigry  ;  and  not  left  to 
the  option  of  every  man,  whether  he  will  ufe  tiiem 
or  no.  . 

7.  Laftly,  cuftoms  muft  be  roniStof  with  eidi 
other.  One  cuftom  cannot  be  let  up  in  oppofi* 
tion  to  another.  For  if  both  are  really  cuftoms^ 
then  both  a^e  of  equal  antiquity,  and  both  efta^ 
blifhed  by  mutual  confent :  which  to  fay  of  coa« 
tradldtory  cuftoms  is  abfurd. 

Next,  as  to  the  ailvwanee  of  Qiecial  cuftoms. 
Cuftoms,  in  derogatiop  of  the  commort  law,  muft 
be  conftrued  ftridtly^.  And  all  fpecial  cuftomt 
muft  fubmit  to  the  king's  prerogative. 

in.  The  third  branch  of  the  Um  nonfcriptat  or 
cuftomary  laws,  are  thofe  pecuhar  Uws  which  by 
cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufM  only  in  certain  pe« 
culiar  courts  and  jnrifdiAions.  And  by  thefe  are 
tinderftood  the  civil  and  canon  hws. 

It  may  feem  improperi  afr  firft  t ieVf  to  rank 

thefi^ 
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tbefe  ]^}«(8  vnder  the  bead  of  wigjtimtten  /a«vj^,(^.    alfo  .a  .kjk)4  of  ^a^cnuiKcanep  laWy/compofed  of 

legatme  and  provm<fi£  cdnfcitution^  and'adapt- 


.....  r..      ^  .  -^ . tf»;.W- 

ing,  they  are /et,  for^i  in  pandeiftfl,  codes,  ^ncj.jnftl: 
tutions^  ^9.*jf#4  enforced  by  aaimpieofe  nucuber 
9f  ^S99^\JmHAm^^  ai^  treatlfe»x?f  the.  JeaniT 
ed  ui  bqtb^;|Mf^neji^8  .qf  the  la«r«  But  it  is  plains 
that  it  .isiiiat.  cq,  a(;cpur)t  pf  their  being  .<u;if///£9i 
laws,  that.eitber  the  canon  law,  or  the  civil/law^ 
have  aoy  obligation  witbia.  this  kingdom.'  ifhey 
bind  not  the  I'ubje^s  orEngla^d,.  fcecaufe  their 
inatenala-weiie.  Goliedfid'fr^uin  pope3  or  emperors; 
digeited  by  Jufliniany  or  declared  authentic  by 
Gregory:  Kiir<he4egtflature  of  England  doth  not^ 
nor  ever  dii},  recognize  any  foreign  poweril  as  fu- 
perior,  oi'  (^ual  to  it  in  this  kinedom;;  or  as^^avjiig 
^he  rigj^t  %^  give  law  to  any,  «Uvc.,  rn^arieft  oritf 
fut>jc4d8.  $ji^  t .  all  ftl^^  ftrengfl)  tVat  eijtb^r  t)}e  papal 
or  imperial  1^.w9  have^qbtained  ii^;  ^his^  ri^aim'^^s  be« 
caufe  they,  ha  v^.  bj^p  ,admitt<^.  apd  rectfiy^i^  ]5>Jf 
imnnemoriai  ufag^,ii)d^./cuftQm.  iA;fo*»P  W^icUr 
iar.cafe6.and  coiid^8^,f^,b(^i)U^e  they  afelpi, Cume 
other  c^fes  introtiu.ced  ,by  confe^t,  of  .pai^IiajosLentt 
This  is  expfej(sljf,  dfclar«d,in  ftat*  T^sM^VKT^yiU. 
caprjai...  •    /j..'..  .,„.    ;    :  .., ,   .,/,..*,...  . 

^.,1,  By  the  civil  l^w,abfol,utely  taken^  u  Jenia-ally 
un(}erftood  the  civil  or  txiunicipal  l^i|(  ^f  Uie'^oman 
«inpire,afif;oiDPfiA!<J  ia^jhe In s j^x uj^f ^'^tKe C^^^ 
^d  tbe D^Gi^sx pf  ttie  cMerpf;.  Ju({irv4fj.  afjd  tbi^ 
noMel  conftitutioos^of  Utm{qlf  arid/om^  Qt^pis  tqc* 
ceflbrf.  It  was  und^a:  Jufl:inian'i.<auj!b|ci^s,]that  the 
prefent.body  pf  .civil  law  ^a,s  cc^fx^jW  ^j)4  ^oi^* 
ed  by.Tribonian  ao4  other  la wye2;4,aiv)Utth>^,y«ir 
5^  Ittcoafiftao^  T>The,iDj(^iti^v^s;  >i{bicbcpn- 
tain  the.elepaeata.or  firft  princinlea  of  the  R^tnaQ 
Jaw»  in  4  books..  a^The.  dige|k»  or  paode^H,  in 
50  books .;r  OQhtaiDing,the,ppi0ion8  aud  writiij^spf 
eminentJaf^yersy.digcftedvi  a  f)^ematical  m^iho<if 

3.  A  ne)v';'cpde„or  CQlle^ou.olwperial  Cojpftitu- 
tions ;  the  lapfe  of. a-wh  il'" cepXuiy .  having. ren^r 
dewd,.tbe;;%j|rjnef  ovj^  or  Tli^oiiuA  im^rfed. 

4.  The  novdj^j^  or^i\ivr  conftituUpw.  pofttrioi'  in 
tiai^  (o/the  otber  ](k>ok^,  and  ainiountIhgUd  a  fl^p- 
^lement  to  the  code;  containing 'new  decrees  of 
fuccef[lyej;mgief,9rs,a8  new  que  ft  ions  happened  to 
ariie..  'I^^f^f^rft^  tl|e  body^  of  l^semaU'law,  or 
i:orput  Jaw  r^Jb^l/fi^^if  jMftin'RO :  ^B^ffciq^i^j  kp^ever^ 
fell  foou  i(UQ.i9^^^^  till.abo,u.t^  A.  D.  jijkf*  wheq 
a  copy  of  thip;^igeit8  w^as  found  at  Au>ait\J.n  Ita« 
)y  ;  which  accident/gpncutppg  with  tbe^licyof 
the  Roonui .  ^cclej^a£tics,  fiiv^u^jujy  gave' liew  au- 
thority to  the  civj[I  xlaw>  au^  iutrodjuced  it  Into 
various  nations/^. '!, :  j  .    .      ;.,  •  » 

a.  The 'canon  law  is  a'bodiy'of  Rutoan  ecclefi- 
aft^l'lawy^  xfdatiyiP  %q  fu9h.^a^^^$,i|s  t))fC  qhurcli 
either  basyrOf  pret|?|ids  to  have,  tl)^  p/ppe'r  junf- 
di^Lon.over*  .This  is  compiled  frotn.uie.pplnipns 
of  the  anpleot  Latifi^fatherj^,  ^he- decrees  ot.gene- 
ral  council,  the  deqfeta(  epiCtJes  and  buUs.of  the 
holy  fee ;  and  contains.aUb  t6e  Dec  return  Grat^nif 
compiled  by  ope-j^ratian^  an  Italian  monk,  about 
A.D»^  11519  ^lid  entitle^  by  him  Concordia  dif* 
cordantium  Canmum  ;  •  the*  Dfcr&talia  ot; Gregory 
IX.  pubtiibed  about  la^b;  the  Stxtuj  I>ecretalium 
of  Boniface' Vlll.  in  1298  ;  the  Qon/iitutious  ofCU- 
ifunt  V.  authenticated  in  1317  ;  and  x.\\c  Extra- 
lagantes  of  John  XXIL  and  his  fuccefTors^ 

Beiides  tbefe  collections,  which  during  the  times 
i.i  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  thisiHand, 
tti»  weU  as  in  other  parc«  of  Chjriitcadomi  thetc  is 


;.totji|e  e^tteeocies  of  thi|  church  and  king- 
dpm, 'jAt'.lfc '<ia'wn  b? 'the  reformation  under 
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Heiuy  \lll'  U^.a8  enaifled  mparllament;  that  a 
review  ihould  be  had  of  ther canon  law;  and  till 
fucb  review  ihould  b^  roade,'"an  canons^  conftitu- 
tions,  ordinances,  and  fynodab  provincial,  being 
then  ^Ircady  made,  and  not  r^ugnant  to  the  law 
of  t^e  jarid  or* the  king's  prerogative,  fliould  ftiU 
1^  ufc;d  fiii4  executed.  And,  as  no  fach  review 
has  yet^been  perfe<5^ed,  lipoii  this  ftatute  now  de- 
pends tbe  authority  of  the  panoo  law  in  England. 
For,  tbough  cahoqs  were  enaded  by  the  clergy 
under  James  I.  in  1603,  yet  as  they  were  never 
coniira^ed  in  parliament,  it  has. been  folemnly  ad- 
judged, tbat  ii'befe  they  are  iutrddnftory  of  new 
reg^ilations,  they  do  notbind  theliity,  whatever 
reg^ri^  tjbie  clergy  may  think  proper  to  pay  them. 

T«W  F^  ^our  fpecies  of  courts,  in  wnich  the 
civi(  and  canon  laikrs  are  permitted,' aiiderdifieTei^t 
reftridions,  to  be  ufei  1.  The  courts  bf  the  arcb- 
bifhops  and  bifhops,  and  tbeif"  derivative  officers; 
ufuajly  called  f<»r/J  CArt/li^nicurueChnJiiamlatu^ 
QT\he,ecci^aJlhaJ  courts,  a.  Tbe  mrtuary  courts. 
3,. irt)'e  courts'of  aidmiralty.  4-  The  coqrtsof  tbe 
two  pniverfi ties..  <a  all,  their  reception  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  differeiit  degrees  c>f  that  reception, 
are  grounded  entirely  upon'cUftbro ;  corroborated 
in  the  latter  rnftance.by  aft  of-paHiaiAent,  ratify- 
ing tlioie  charters  virhidi'cpnwm't&e  caftomary 
law  of  the  uni  verfities.  '.  '*'  "" 
,  .1.  The  courts,  of  common  TaW  tiavt  tbe  fuper- 
intepdency  over  ihcfe  courts ;  fe  keep  tbem'within 
theii- jurjfai<lipnft ;  tjf>  determine 'wherein  they  ex- 
ceed them;  and  to  punifh  tl3e'*oKficer  who  exe- 
cutes, and  in  fome  cafes  thejud]^e  who  enforces, 
tbe.Ceplence  fo  declared  to  be  illegal.' 

■  V,Tbe  common  law  has'ir'eferved  to  itfelf  the 
expofitid'n  of  all  Tuch  a^s  of  parliajn'ent,  as  con- 
Cern  either  the  exteiit  of  tbefe  courts,,  or  the  mat- 
ters'depending  before  them.  "'  ' 
.,  3,.  An  appeal  lies"  from  all  thefe  coufrtv  to  the 
kinei*  in  the  lait  tefort.  '    ' 

We  next  prpee^d'to  the  UiJfi'.Jttipt*^  the  writ- 
ten'laws  of  tT^'d'kirtg'dorrf ;  which  are  ftatutes,  ads^ 
or  eai^ls,m^a^  by', the. king's  tftajefty,  by  ar4 
'witb'the  advice  of  the  lotd'^  fpitituaf^od  tempoi 
raV  and' coin  mon6  itl  parliament  aiTembled.  The 
oldert  6F*tKfeie  ndW  extaOt,*;  and  j^rinted  inoaraa- 
tute  bpoks,  i'^'  the^  famous  »iAGNA  charta,  as 
.confirmed  'n^  parliament  9  'Iten.'  iTL  The  man- 
ficf.of  toalwrtg  thef6  ftatutcs  beiag  ekplaihcd,  un- 
'der\tfie'*arficfe8',fitLL  'arid*  PintiAMSHT,  we 
fhalfbere  on?y  take  notice  of  the'diflerent  kinds 
bf'ft^tutes,  and  of  fonde  generairrules  with  re- 
gar^!  to  their  c6ttftru€tion. 

I.  ^8;to, their  feveral'  kinds,  ftatotes  are  either 
general  Qtkeclal,  public  or  private.  x.Kgmrrai 
Of  piibftc  <J$;i8  an  oniverfal  rule  that  regards  the 
whole  community :  and  bf  this  the  courts  of  Uw 
are  bound  to  lake  notice  iudidally,  and  ex  t^cr^ 
Withput  the  itattite  being  panxcttUrly  pleaded,  or 
formally  fet  f6rth,  by  the' party  who  claims  an  ad- 
vantage under  it.  4.  Spefuil  or  ^rvate  'a8s  arc 
rather  exceptions  than  rules,  being  tbofe  which  on- 
ly operate  upon  particular'  perfons  and  private 
concerns  j  fuch  a$  the  Romanl  entitled  ^ff/sci  ^- 
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cretHi  in  contradiftindion  to  tbe  fenatui  con/ultaf 
which  regarded  the  whole  community;  and  of 
tbefe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  un- 
lefs  they  be  formally  (hewn  and  pleaded. 

Statutes  alio  are  either  declaratory  of  the  com« 
moo  law,  or  remedial  of  foroe  defeas  therein/  i. 
JJeclarator^t  where  the  old  cuftom  of  the  king* 
dom  19  alrooft  fallen  into  difufe,  or  become  dif- 
putable ;  in  which  cafe  the  parliament  tias  though^ 
proper,  i«  perp^tuum  ret  tejtimonium,  and  for 
avoiding  all  doubts  and  dimculties,  to  declare 
what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  hath  been.  ». 
J^rm^^^o/ftatutes  are  thofe  made  to  fupply^  defedts, 
and  abridge  fuch  fuperfluitiesi  in  the  common  law, 
as  arife  either  from  the  general  Imperfedion  of  all 
human  laws,  from  change  of  time  and  circom- 
ftaoces,  from  the  roiftakes  and  unadvifed  determi- 
DatioQB  of  unlearned  judges,  or  from  any  other 
caufe  whatfoever.  And  this  being  done,  either  by 
•enlarging  the  common  law  where  it  was  too  cir- 
cumfcribed,  or  by  reftraining  it  where  it  was  too 
lax,  bath  occaiioned  another  fubordinate  divtfion 
of  remedial  a£ts  of  parliament  into  enlarging  and 
retraining  liatutes. 

II.  The  rules  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the 
conftru^ioa  of  ftatutes  are  principally  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  There  are  three poiats  to  be  confidered  in  the 
conftrudlioo  of  all  remedial  ftatutes ;  the  old  law, 
the  mifichief,  and  the  remedy ;  that  is,  how  the 
common  law  ftood  at  the  making  of  the  ^^  ;  what 
the  aufchief  was,  for  which  the  common  law  did 
not  provide;  and  what  remedy  the  parliament 
hath  provided  to  cure  this  mifchief. 

«.  A  ftatute  which  treats  of  things  or  perfons 
of  an  inferior  rank  cannot,  by  my  general  wordjt  be 
extended  to  thofe  of  a  fuperior. 

3.  Penal  ftatutes  muft  be  conftrued  ftridly. 

4.  Statutes  againft  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and 
beneficially  expounded.  This  may  feem  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  laft  rule ;  moft  ftatutes  againft 
frauds  being  in  their  confequence  penal.  But  this 
difference  is  here  to  be  taken  :  where  the  ftatute 
a6ts  upon  the  ofTendet,  and  inflicts  a  penalty,  as 
the  pillory  or  a  fine,  it  is  then  to  be  taken  ftridt- 
\y  ;  but  when  the  ftatute  a^B  upon  the  offence, 
by  fetting  aride  the  fraudulent  tranfa^ion,  here  it 
is  to  be  conftrued  liberally. 

5.  One  part  of  a  ftatute  muft  be  fo  conftnied 
by  another,  that  the  whole  may  (if  po(fible)ftand: 
ut  res  magis  vaUat  quam  pereaU 

6.  A  faving,  toullyj.fepugnant  to  the  body  of 
the  ad,  is  void. 

7.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  ftatute  differ, 
the  common  law  gives  place  to  the  ftatute;  and 
an  old  ftatute  gives  place  to  a  new  one,  upon  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  the  laft  fedion,  that 
Uge^  pofieriore*  conirarias  abrogant.  But  this  is  to 
be  underftoodonly  wheq  the  latter  ftatute  iscouch- 
ed  in  negative  termSf  or  by  its  matter  neceifarily 
implies  a  negative. 

8.  If  a  ftatute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itfelf  re- 
pealed after  wards,  the  fitil  ftatute  ifhereby  revived, 
without  any  formal  words  for  that  purpofe. 

9*  Afts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  pow- 
er of  iiibiequent  parliaments  bind  notw 

10.  Laftly,  ads  of  parliament  that  are  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  performed  are  of  no  validity :  and  if  there 
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arife  out  of  them  collaterally  any  abfurd  conle- 
quences,  manifeftly  contradidory  to  common 
reafon,  they  are,  with  regard  to  thofe  confequen- 
ces,  void. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  grounds  of  the  laws  of  £ng« 
land :  over  and  above  which,  equity  is  aifo  fre- 
quently .called  in  to  .affift,  to  moderate,  and  to 
explain  them.  There  are  courts  of  equity  efta« 
bliihed  for  the  heneftt  of  the  fubjed,  to  deted  la- 
tent  frauds  and  concealments,  which  the  procefs 
of  the  courts  of  law  is  not  adapted  to  reach ;  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  fuch  matters  of  truft  and 
confidence,  as  are  binding  in  confcience,  though 
not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law ;  to  deliver  from 
fuch  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune,  or  over- 
fight  ;  and  to  give  a  more  fpecific  relief,  and  more 
adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafb,thati  can 
always  be  bad  by  moft  of  the  rules  of  the  pofitive 
or  common  law.  This  is  \he  bufinefs  of  the 
courts  of  equity,  which,  however,  are  only  conver- 
fant  in  matters  of  property.  For  the  freedom  of 
our  conftitution  will  not  permit,  that  in  criminal 
cafes  a  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to 
conftrue  the  law  otherwife  than  according  to  ths 
letter.  This  caution,  while  it  admirably  protec^ts 
the  public  liberty,  can  never  bear  hard  upon  indi- 
viduals. A  man  cannot  fuffer  more  punifhment 
than  the  law  afligns,  but  he  may  fuffer  lefs.  The 
laws  cannot  be  ftrained  by  partiality  to  inflidt  a 
penalty  .beyond  what  the  letter  will  warrant ;  but 
m  cafes  where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent 
hardihip,  the  crown  has  the  powder  to  pardon. 

CHAP.   I.       » 

0/  the  Rights  o/Persons. 

SeCT.L     0/the  ABSOLUTS   RIGHTS  of  IHDIYU 
DUALS.  ' 

I.  THE  objeds  of  the  Laws  of  England  are,  i. 
Rights.  2.  Wrongs.  3.  Private  Wrongs.  4.  Public 
Wrongs. 

%,  Rights  are  the  rights  of  perfons,  or  the 
rights  of  things. 

3.  The  rights  of  perfons  are  fuch  as  concern, 
and  are  anpezed  to  the  perfons  of  men :  and» 
when  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  due  is  regarded^ 
they  are  called  fimply  rights ;  but  when  we  confi- 
der  the  perfon  from  whom  they  are  due,  they  are 
then  denominated  duties. 

4.  Perfons  are  either  natural,  i.  e.  fuch  as  they 
are  formed  by  nature ;  or  artificial,  i.  e.  created  by 
human  policy,  as  bodies  politic  or  corporate 

5.  The  rights  of  natural  perfons  are,  i.  Abfo- 
lute, or  fuch  as  belong  to  individuals,  a.  Relative^ 
or  fuch  as  regard  members  of  fociety. 

6.  The  aVolute  rights  of  individuals,  regarded 
by  the  rouiMcipal  Taws  (which  pay  no  attention  to 
duties  of  the  abfolute  kind),  compofe  what  is 
called  POLITICAL  or  civil  liberty. 

7.  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  natural  liberty 
c^  mankind,  fo  far  reftrained  by  human  laws  as  is 
neceffary  for  the  good  of  fccieiy. 

8.  The  abfolute  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  Eng- 
iifhmen,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are 
principally  three ;  the  rights  of  perfonal  fecurity, 
of  perfonal  liberty,  and  of  private  property. 

XT  u  u  u  9.  The 
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9.  The  right  of  perfohal  fecurity  fconfifts  in  the 
legal  ehjoyment  of  life,  limb^  body,  heahh,  and 
reputation. 

I  p.  The  right  of  perfonal  liberty  confHfcs  in  the 
free  power  of  loco,  motion,  whhout  illegal  reftraint 
or  banifhrtient. 

II.  The  right  of  private  property  confifts  in 
every  man's  free  ufe  and  difpofal  of  hi«  own  law- 
ful acq^uiHtions,  without  injury  or  illegal  diminu- 
tion. ' 

la.  BeRdes  thefe  three  prhnary  rights,  there  are 
others  ^'hich  are'fecondary  and  fubordi«ate ;  vi*. 
(to  prefer ve  the  former  from*  unlawful  attacks), 
Ir.  The  conltitution  arhd  power  of  parliaments ;' 
ft.  The  limitation  of  thu  kmg's  prerogative  ;--Atid 
(to  vindicate  them  wlieft  adually  violated),  3. 
The  regular  adminiftration  of  public  jufttce;  4. 
The  right  of  petitioning  forfedrefs  of  grievances ; 
5.  The  right  of  having  aud  ufijig  arms  for  felf-de^ 
fence. 

SfiCT.  IL    O/ibe  r^9,L*AMhaiT^ 

1.  The  relations  of  perfons  are,  r.  Public,  a. 
Private.  The  public  relations  are  thofe  of  magifi 
trates  and  people;  Magfftrates  are  fut>erior  ot 
fubordinate.  And  of  Tupreme  magiftrates,  In  Eng*^ 
land,  the  parliament  is  the  fupreme  legiflative,  tlie 
king  the  fupreme  execuiive- 

2.  Parliaments,  in  fome  (hape,  are  of  as  high 
antiquity  as  the  Saicbn  government  in  thiB  ifland  ; 
and  have  fublifted,  in  their  prefent  form,  at  leaft 
500  years. 

3.  The  parliament  is  aflembled  by  the  king's 
writs,  and  its  fitting  matt  not  be  intermitted  above 
three  years. 

4.  Its  conftituent  parts  are  the  kifig's  majefty, 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  re- 
pn^nfee'd  by  their  members :  each  of  whicbpartB 
has  a  negative,  or  aeceiTary,  voice  in  making 
laws. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  general  law  of  paflia- 
ment;  ft s  power  is  abfohite:  each  houfe  is  the 
judge  of  its  own  privileges ;  and  all  the  members 
of  either  houfe  aire  cnlitled  to  the  privilege  of 
ipecch,  of  perfon,  of  their  domeftics,  and  of  their 
lands  and  goodf;. 

6.  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  Cbeiidcs 
'theif  judicial  capacity),  are  to  hunt  m  the  king's 
"forefls ;  to  be  attended  by  the  fages  of  the  law ; 
^o  make  proxies ;  to  enter  protefts ;  and  to  regu- 
late the  eledion  of  the  16  peers  of  North-Britain, 
and  of  the  peers  of  Ireland. 

7.  The^cculi.ir  privileges  of  the  commons  are' 
to  frame  taxes  for  the  fubje(5t :  and  to  detJermirre 
the  merits  of  their  ov/n  elcftious,  with  rt^ard  tp 
the  qualifications  of  the  eleftors  and  elcdtjd^  jrfid 
the  proceedings  at  elections  themfelves.  * 

8.  Bills  are  ufually  twice  read  in  each  houfet 
committed,  engroflcd,  and  then  read  a  third  rime ; 
and  when  they  have  obtained  the  concurrence  6f 
both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  a'^fenf,  th^ 
become  ads  of  parliament. 

g.  The  houfes  may  adjourn  their  meetings ;  hixt  ■ 
the  kingonly  can  prorogue  the  parliament. 

lou  "Parliaments  are  diffolved,  i.  At  tne  king's 
will,  a.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown,  that  is,  with- 
in fix  months  after.  3.  By  length  of  thne,  or  ha- 
ving fat  for  the  fpace  -of  fe  yen  years. 
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StCT.  III.    0/the  KING  aaj  Us  title. 

I.  TitE  fupreme  executive  power  of  this  king- 
dom is  lodged  {n  a*  ingle  perfim;  the  king  or 
^txeeii. 

«.  This  royal  peribn  may  be^onfidered  with  re- 
gUrd  to,  z.  Hi^  title:  2.  His  royal  family.  $,  Hti 
councils.  4.  Qis  duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  6.  His 
Revenue. 

^  With  regard  to  his  title ;  tlie  ctowD  of  Eng* 
hxHf  by  the  pofitive  oonftitutioD  of  the  kingdomt 
ha^h  ever  been  defcendible,  and  (o  contmoet. 
•  4.  The  crown  is  defcehdible  in  a  courie  pecsliar 
to  itfelf. 

5 .  This  eoorfe  of  defbent  n  ftibjed  to  UmiUtioo 
by  parliament: 

6.  Notwitbftand'iAg  (uch  limttatiom,  the  crawQ 
iPetams  its  defcendible  quality,  and  becomes  here- 
ditary in  the  prince  to  whom  it  is  hmited. 

f.  King  Egbert,  K.  Canate,  and  K.  William  I. 
have  been  fucce (lively  con(H!uted  the  oommoa 
ftocks,  or  anceftor8,"'onhi8  defcent.      ' 

8.  At  the  revolutfon,  the  convention  of  eftates. 
or  reprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  declared, 
that  tne  mifcondud  or  King  James  H.  amounted 
to  an  abdication  of  the  govehtftirat,  and  that  the 
throne  was  thereby  racant. 

9.  In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  ^ind  from  2 
regard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  ap. 
■pointed  the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royw 
al  of  King  Ovaries  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in 
the  old  order  of  fucieffion ;  with  a  temporary  ex- 
ception, or  preference,  to  the  perfon  of  King  Wil- 
liam III. 

ro.  On  the  impending  fhilure  of  the  ProteAant 
Kne  of  King  Charles  I.  {whereby  the  throne  might 
again  have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment extended  the  fettle  ment  of  the  crown  to  the 
l^rotefhint  line  of  King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  pHn- 
cefs  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  hehrs  of  her  lx>dy, 
being  Proteftantt::  and  fhe  is  now  the  common 
(lock,  from  whom  the  heirs  of  the  crown  muit 
deicend. 

Sect.  IV.    Qfihe  ki?4c's  aovAL  family. 

I.  Thf  king's  royal  family  con  lifts,  fh-ft,  of  the 
queen  :  who  is  regent,  confort,  or  dowager. 

a.  The  queen  confort  is  a  public  perfon,  and 
hnth  many  perfonal  prerogatives  and  diftind  re- 
venues* • 

3.  The  Prince  and  PrWieefs  trf  Wales,  and  the 
Prlncefs-royaH  are  peculiarly  regarded  'hj  the 
law. 

4.  The  othfer  jirin'ces  oTtlie  Mood-royal  are  od- 
1^  entitled  to  precedence.  - 

Sect.  V.  C/tix  covncxls  M9ngiug  io  the  king. 

1.  The  king's  councils  are,  i.  The  parliament. 
1.  The  gr*;at  council  of  peers.  3.  The  judges,  tor 
matters  of  hw.    4.  The  privy  council. 

%,  In  privy  counfellors  may  be  confidered,  i. 
Tbrtr  creation.  «.  Their  qualifications.  3.  Their 
duties.  4.  Then-  powers.  5.  Theur  privilegs. 
6.  Thdr  diflbrution. 

Sect.  VI.    Of  the  king's  duties. 

The  king's  duties  are  to  govern  hii  people  ac- 
cording to  law,  to  execute  judgment  ifi  mercy, 

and 


Cha>.  1/ 

and  to  maintain  the  eftaUiihed  religion, 
are  his  part  of  the  original  contrad  between  him 
fdf  and  the  people ;  founded  in  the  nature  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  ezpreiTed  in  his  oath  at  the  coronation* 

Sect  VIL  (^fthe  king^s  raEROGATivE. 

z.  Prb&ogatitb  is  that  fpecial  power  and  pre- 
eminence which  the  king  hath  above  other  per- 
foos,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  in 
right  of  his  regal  dignity. 

%.  Such  prerogatives  are  either  dired  or  inci* 
dental.  The  incidentaU  arifing  out  of  other  mat- 
ters, are  confidercd  as  they  arife:  we  now  treat 
Duly  of  thedired. 

3.  The  diredlk  prerogative  regards,  i.  The  king's 
dignity,  or  royal  charafter.  »•  His  authority,  or . 
regal  power.    3.  His  revenue,  or  royal  income. 

A*  The  king's  dignity  confifts  in  the  legal  attri- 
butes of,  I.  Phonal  fovcreignty.  a.  Abfolute  per- 
fedion.    3.  Political  perpetuity. 

5.  In  tlie  king^s  authority,  or  legal  power,  con- 
iifts  the  executive  part  of  government. 

6.  In  foreign  concerns ;  the  king,  as  the  rrpre- 
fentative  of  the  nation,  has  the  right  or  preroga- 
tive, I.  Offending  and  receiving  ambalfadors.  »• 
Of  making  treaties.  3.  Of  proclaiming  war  or 
peace.  4.  Of  ifluing  reprifals.  5.  Of  granting 
iafe  conduds. 

7.  In  doroefUc  affairs ;  the  king  is,  firft,  a  con* 
flituent  part  of  the  fupreme  legiOative  ppwer; 
hath  a  negative  upon  all  new  laws ;  and  is  bound 
by  no  ftatute,  unlefs  fpecially  named  therein. 

8.  He  is  alio  confidered  as  the  general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  may  raife  fleets  and  armies,  build 
forts,  appoint  havens,  ered  beacons,  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  confine 
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Thefe    The  hereditary  exciie ;  being  part  of  the  confide* 


ration  for  the  purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption. 
3.  An  annual  fum  ifluing  from  the  duty  on  wine« 
licences ;  being  the  refidue  of  the  fame  confide* 
ration.  4.  His  forefts.  5.  His  courts  of  juftice. 
6.  Royal  fifl).,  7.  Wrecks,  and  things  jetfam,  flot* 
fam,  and  ligan.  8.  Royal  mines.  9.  Treafure 
trove.  10.  waifs.  11.  Eftrays.  19.  Forfeitures 
for  offences,  and  deodanda.  13.  Efcheats  of  lands. 
14.  Cuflody  of  idcots  and  lunatics. 

4.  The  king's  extraordinary  revenue  confifts  in 
aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies  granted  him  by  the 
commons  in  parliament. 

5.  Heretofore  thefe  were  ufuallyraifed  by  grants 
of  the  (nominal)  tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of  the 
moveables  in  every  townfhip  ;  or  by  fcutages,  by- 
dages,  and  talliages ;  which  were  fucceeded  by  fub- 
fidies aifefled  upon  individuals,  with  refped  to 
their  lands  and  goods. 

6«  A  new  fyflem  of  taxation  took  place  about  < 
the  time  of  the  revolution :  our  modem  taxes  are 
therefore,  x.  Annual,    i.  Perpetual. 

7.  The  annual  taxes  are,  i.  The  land>tax,  or 
the  ancient  fubfidy  raifed  upon  a  new  aif^flment. 
a.  The  malt-tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  maltp 
mum,  cyder,  and  perry. 

8.  The  perpetual  taxes  are,'  i.  The  cuftoms, 
or  tonnage  and  poundage  of  all  mercbandife  ex- 
ported or  imported,  a.  The  excife  duty,  or  in- 
land impofition  on  a  great  variety  of  commodi- 
ties. 3.  The  fait  duty,. or  excife  on  fait.  4.  The 
pofl-office,  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  letters.  5. 
The  ftamp  duty  on  paper,  parchment,  &c.  6. 
The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows.  7.  The  duty 
on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs.    8. 


his  fubjeds  within  the  realm,  or  recal  them  from  ^he  duty  on  offices  and  penfioi 


foreign  parts. 

9.  T*he  king  is  alfo  the  fountain  of  juftice,  and 
general  confervator  of  the  peace  {  and  therefore 
nay  ered^  courts  (wherein  he  hath  a  legal  ubi- 
quity), profecute  offenders,  pardon  crimes,  and 
iflue  proclamations. 

10.  He  is  Itkewife  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  of- 
fice, and  of  privilege. 

z|.  He  is  alfo  the  arbiter  of  domeftic  com- 
merce (not  of  foreign,  which  is  regulated  l>y  the 
law  of  merchants] ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
the  eredion  of  public  marts,  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  meafijres,  and  the  coinage  or  legiti- 
mation of  money. 

I  a.  The  king  is,  laftly,  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  ;  and  as  fuch,  convenes,  regulates  and  dif-- 
fohres  fynods,  noiiiinates  bifhops,  and  receives  ap- 
peals in  all  epcleliaftical  caufes. 

Sect.  VIU.    Of  the  king's  xevenub. 

J.  The  king's  revenue  is  either  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary. And  the  ordinary  is,  i.  Ecclefiafli- 
cal.    a.  Temporal. 

a.  The  king's  ecclefiaftical  revenue  confifts  in, 
I.  The  cuftody  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bi- 
ibopncs.  a.  Corodies  and  penfions.  3.  £xtra-  pa- 
rochial  tithes.  4.  The  firft-fruits  and  tenths  of 
benefices. 

3.  The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  con- 
fifts ID;  I*  T^  demefii^  lands  of  the  crown.    %, 


>n8. 

9.  Part  of  this  reveniieis  applied  to  pay  the  in- 
tercft  of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  dif* 
charged  by  parliament* 

10.  The  produce  of  thefe  feveral  taxes  were 
originally  feparate  and  fpecific  funds,  to  aufwer 
f|>ecific  loans  upon  their  refpedivc  credits ;  but 
are  now  confolidated  by  parliament  into  three 
principal  fundsf  the  aggregate,  general,  and  South* 
fea  funds, .  to  anfwer  all  the  debts  of  the  nation : 
the  pubh'c  faith  being  alfo  fuperadded,  to  fupply 
deficiencies,  and  ftrengihen  the  fecurity  of  the 
whole. 

11.  The  furplufTes  of  thefe  funds,  after  paying 
the  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  are  cafried  to- 
gether, and  denominated  the  finking  fund :  which, 
unlefs  otherwife  appropriated  by  parliament,  is 
annu.illy  to  l>e  applied  towards  paying  off  fonte 
part  of  the  principal. 

12..  But,  previous  to  this,  the  aggregate  fiind 
is  now  charged  with  an  annual  fum  for  the  civil 
lift;  which  is  the  immediate  proper  revenue  of 
the  crown,  fettled  by  parliament  on  the  king  at 
his  acccfIion«  for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  civil 
government. 

Sect.  IX*   Q/* subordinate  magistrates* 

I.  SuBORDhiATE  magiflrates,  of  the moft  gene- 
ral ufe  and  authority,  are,  i.  Sheriffs,  a. Coroners. 
3.  Juftices  of  the  peace.    4.  Conftables.    5.  Sur- 
veyors of  tho  highways.  6.  Overfieers  of  the  poor. 
U  u  u  u  a  a.  The 
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2.  The  fliAnff  is  the  keeper  of  each  county,  an- 
nually nominated  in  due*  form  by  the  king  ;  and 
is  (within  bis  county)  a'  judge,  a  confervator  of 
the  peace,  a  minifterial  officer,  and  the  king's 
bailiff. 

3.  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown 
in  each  county,  elected  by  the  freeholders ;  whofe 
office  it  is  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  death 
of  the  king's  fubjedts,  and  certain  revenues  of  the 
crown  ;  and  alfo  in  particular  cafes,  to  fupply  the 
office  of  fherif^ 

,  4.  Juffices  or  the  peace  arc  magiftrates  in  each 
county,  ilatutably  qualified,  and  commiflioned  by 
the  king's  majefty,  with  authority  to  confenre 
tke  peace ;  to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  and- 
other  RMfdemeanours ;  and  to  do  many  other  adts 
committed  to  their  charge  by  particular  ftatutes. 

•  5*  Conftables 'are  officers  of  hundreds  and  town- 
fliips,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to 
prcferve  the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and 
to  apprehend  offenders.  • 

6.  Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  officers  ap- 
pointed annuHlIy  in  every  parifh  to  remove  annoy- 

-ande  in,  and  to  direct  the  reparation  of  the  public 
roads. 

7.  Overfeers  of  the  poor  are  officers  appointed 
annually  in  every  parifh,  to  relieve  fucb  impotent', 
and  employ  .fuch  ffurdy  poor,  as  are  fettled  in 
each  parifh,  —by  birth, — by  parentag^r^T^T  mar- 
riage, or  by  40  days  reff dence ;  accompanied  with, 
J.  Notrce.  a.  Renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
annual  value.  3.  Paying  their  afleffed  taxations. 
4.  Serving  an  annual  office.  5.  Hiring  and  fervice 
for  a  year.  6.  Apprenticefliip  for  feven  years.  7. 
Having  a  fufficient  eflate  in  thepariJb. 

SiCT.  X.    OftbevtotLU  whether  Al^iEVSf  T)E' 

NIZENS,  (;r  NATIVES. 

I.  The  people  are  either  aliens,  that  Is,  bom 
cut  of  the  dominions,  or  allegiance  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  i  or  natives,  that  is,  bom  within 
it.  •      V  . 

3.  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  fubjodts ;  being 

the  reciprocal  tie  of  the-people  to  the  prince,  in 

return  for  the  prote^ion  be  affords  them ;  and, 

\in*native8,  this  duty  of  allegiance  is  natural  and 

perpetual ;  in  aliens  local  and  temporary  Only. 

3.  The  rights  of  natives  are  alfo  natural  and  per- 
petual :  thofe  of  aliens,  local  and  temporary  only'; 
uniefs  they  be  made  denizens  by  the  king,'  or  na- 
turaiifed  by  parliament.  ... 

Sect.  XI.    Ofi/u:  clergy. 

I.  The  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  na- 
tives, are  alfo  either  clergy,  that  is,  all  perfons  in 
holy  orders,  or'  in  eccrefiaflical  offices  ;  or  tiity  ; 
which  comprehends  the  reft  of  the  nation. 
•^  a.  The  clerical  part  of  ^he  nation,  thus  defined, 
are,  i.  Archbilhops  and  bifhops ;  who  are  eledted 
by  their  fcveral  chapters,  at  the  nomination  of  the 
crown,  and  afterwards  confirmed  and  confecrated 
by  each  other,  x,  )>eans  and  chapters.  3.  Archr 
deacons.  4.  Rural  deans.  5.  Parfon^ (under  which 
are  included  appropriators)  and  vicars ;  to  whom 
there  are  generally  riequifite,  holy  orders,  prefen- 
tation,  inilitution,  "and  indudion.  6.  Curates. 
To  which  may  be  added,  7,  Church-wardens.  8. 
rarifli  clerks  and  fextons.     >         ' 


w. 
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Sect.  XII.    O/th^  civil  state. 

I.  The  laity  are  divifibte  into  three  ftates ;  dvil, 
military,  and  maritime. 

9.  The  civil  ftate  (which  includes  all  the  nation, 
except  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and 
many  individuals  among  them  alfo),  nay  be  di- 
vided into  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty. 

3.  The  nobility  are  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vif- 
counts,  and  barons.  Thefe  had  anciently  duties 
annexed  to  their  refpedive  honours :  they  are 
created  either  by  writ,  that  is,  by  fmnmons  to  par- 
liament ;  or  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  that  is, 
by  royal  grant :  and  they  enjoy  many  priyilegct 
excluhve  of  their  fenatorial  capacity. 

4.  The  commonalty  confift  of  knights  of  the 
garter,  knights  bannerets,  baronets,  Rights  of  the 
bath,  knights  bachelors,  efquires,  gentlemen  yeo- 
men, tradefmen;  artificers,  and  labourers. 

Sect.  XIII.    0/  tiff  military  and  maritime 
states. 

T.  The  military  ftate,  by  the  ffanding  conftttn- 
tional  law,  confifts'  of  the  militia  of  each  county, 
raifed  from  among  the  people  by  lot,  oflficered  by 
the  principal  landholders,  and  commanded  by  the 
lord-lieutenant. 

9.  The  more  difciplined  occafiOnal  troops  of  the 
kingdom  are  kept  on' foot  only  from  year  to  year 
by  parliament ;  and,  during  that  period,  are  go- 
verned by  martial  law,  or  arbitrary  articles  of  war, 
formed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown. 

J.  The  maritime  ftate  confifts  of  the  ofl[i9ers 
'and  mariners  of  the  Britiih  navy^  wh6  are  go- 
verned by  exprefs  and  permanent  laws,  or  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  navy,  eftabliffied  by  ad  of  pariia- 
xnent. 

Sect.  XIV.    0/  master  and  servavt. 

I.  The  private,  economical,  telations  of  per- 
fons are  thofe  of,  i.  Mafter  and  fervant.  a.  Huf- 
band  and  wife.  3.  Parent  and  child.  4.  Giur- 
dian  and  ward. 

'3.  The  firft  relation  may  fubfift  betvpeen  a  maf- 
ter and  four  fpecies  of  fervahts  (for  fiavery  is  un- 
known to  our  laws) :  viz.  ^^  Menial  iervants ;  who 
are  hh'ed.  'a.  Apprentices ;  who  are  bound  by  in- 
dentures. 3.  LaboOrers;  who  are  cafualiy  em- 
ployed. 4.  Stewards, bailiffs,  and  fadors ;  who  are 
rather  in  -a  ministerial  ftate. 

3.  From  this  relation  refult  divers  powers  to 
the  mafter,  and  emoluments  to  the  fervant. 

4.  The  mafter  hath  a  property  In  the  fervice  of 
hi»  fervant ;  and  muft  be  anfwerable  for  fuch  ads 
as  the  fervant  does  by  his  exprefs,  or  implied  com- 
mand. 

Sect.'  XV.    Qf  HvtnAvn  and  wife. 

r.  The  (econd  private  relation  is  that  of  mar. 
riage ;  which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  hufband  and  wife.  ' 

a.  Marriage  is  duly  cbntrad^  between  perfon^ 
I.  Confenting.  a.  Free  from  canonical  impedi- 
ments^ which  make  it  voidable.  3.  Free  alfo  from 
the  civil  impediments— *of  prior  marriage,— of 
want  of  age, — of  non-confent  bf  parents  or  guar- 
dians, where  requifit^, — and  of  want  of  reafon; 
'cither  of  which  make  it  totally  void.  And  it  muft 

be 
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be  celebrated  by  ,^  cleiigyman  in  due  foha  and 
place. 

$.  Marriage  is  diflblyed,  i.  By  deatb.  i.  By 
divorce  in  tbe  fpiri^tual  court ;  not  a  menfit  et  tho- 
ro  only^  but  a  nnncfik  mairimwiy  for  canonical 
duife  exiftiog  previous  to  the  contrad.  %.  By  ad 
of  parliament^  as  for  adultery. 

^  By  marriage  the  bufiiand  and  wt^  become 
one  peifon  in  law ;  which  unity  is  the  pnncipal 
fQuqdatioii  of  their  refpcttiye  rights,  duties*  and 
diiabilities.  ' 

Sect.  XVI.  <y  parent  and  child. 

J.  The  third  and  moft  univerfal  private  relation 
is  that  of  parent  and  child. 

a.  Children  are,  i.Legijtimate;  being  thofe  who 
are  born  i^  lawful  wedlock^  or  within  a  competent 
time  after.  «•  Baftards,  being  thofe  who'are  not  fo. 

3.  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children 
ve»  I.  Maintenance,  s.  Protection.  3.  Education. 

4.  The  power  of  parents  confifts  principally  in 
cotredioDy  and  conlent  to  marriage.  Both  may, 
after  death,  be  delegated  by  will  to  a  guardian ; 
and  the  former  alfo*  the  parent  living,  to  a  tutor 
t3if  matter. 

5.  The  duties  of  legitimate  children  to  parents 
aie  obedience,  protection,  and  marntienance. 

6.  The  duty  of  parents  to  baftards  is  only  that ' 
of  maintenance. 

7.  The  rights  of  a  baftard  are  fucb  only  as  he 
can  acquire ;  for  he  is  inca|^ble  of  inheriting  any 
^hing- 

Sect.  Xyn.  Q/*GUARDUN  and  ward* 

T.  Th  e  fourth  private  relation  is  that  of  guardian 
ajsd  ward,  which  i8<  plainly  derived  from  the  laft ; 
thefe  being,  during  the  continuance  of  their  relation, 
reciprocally  fubjedt  to  the  (ame  rights  and  duties. 

ft.  Guardians  are  of  divers  forts:  i.  Guardians 
by  nature,,  or  the  parents.  3.  Guardians  for  nur- 
ture, afligned  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  3. 
Guardians  in  focage,  aiggned  by  tbe  cgmmon  law. 
4»  Guardians  by  ftatute,  ailigned  by  tbe  father's 
will.  All  fubjed  to  the  fuperintendance  of  the 
court  of  chancery. 

'  3.  Full  age  in  male  or  female  for  all  purpofes  is 
the  age  of  ai  years  (different  ages  being  allowed 
for  different  purppfe^ ;  till  which  age  the  perfpn 
is  an  infant.  '     ' '  ' 

4.  An  infant|  in  irefpedt  of  his  tender  years,  hath 
various  privileges,  and  various  dif^bilities,  in  law; 
chiefly  with  regard  to  fuits,  crimes,  eftates,  and 
icontfads. 

.   Sect.  XVIII.  Q/* corporations. 

X.  Bodies  politic,  or  corporations,  which  are 
artificial  perfons,  are  eftabliflied  for  preferving  in 
perpetual  fucceffion  certain  rights;  which,  being 
conferred  on  natural  perfons  only,  would  fail. 

a.  Corporations  are,  i.  Aggregate,  confifting  of 
many  members,  a.  Sole,  confifting  of  one  perfon 
Odly. 

3.  Corporation^  are  alfo  either  fpiritual,  eredted 
to  perpetuate  tbe  rights  of  the  chi}rch;  or  lay. 
And  the  lay  are,  i.  Civil ;  ereded  for  many  tern* 
poral  purpofes.  a.  Bleemofynary ;  ereded  to  per- 
petuate the  charity  of  tbe  founder. 


4.  Corporatiofis  are  ufually  eredeil  and  named 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  royal  charter;  but  may  be 
crdated  by  ai6t  of  parliament. 

5.  The  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are, 
I.  To  maintain  perpetual  fuccelTion.  a.  To  a<ft 
in  their  corporate  capacity  like  an  individual.  3. 
To  hold  lands  fi^bjed  to  the  flatutes  of  mortmain. 
4.  To  have  a  common  feal.  5.  To  make  by-laws* 
Whicb  lait  power,  in  fpiritual  or  eleemofynary 
corporations,  may  be  executed  by  the  king  mx  the 
founder. 

6.  The  duty  of  corporations  is  to  anfwer  the 
ends  of  their  inftitution. 

7.  To  enforce  this  duty,  all  corporations  may 
be  vifited :  fpiritual  corporations  by  tbe  ordinary ; 
lay  corporajtipn^  by  tbe  founder,  or  his  reprefen- 
tatives;  viz,  the  ciyil  by  the  king  (who  is  tbe/im*. 
daior  ine'fpiens  of  all),  reprefented  in  his  court  of 
kiog's  bench ;  the  eleemofynary  by  the  endower 
(who  is  ihefmdatcr  pnjukns  of  fucb),  or  by  his 
heirs  or  afligns. 

8.  Corporations  piay  be  djifolved,  i.  By  aA  of 
parliament,  a.  Bv  tbe  natural  death  of  all  their 
members.  3.  By  furrender  of  t)ieir  francbifes.  4. 
By  forfeiture'of  their  charter.  » 

CHAP.    It. 
Of  the  Rights  o/'Things. 

Sect.  I.  O/projp erty  in  general. 

|.  All  dominion  over  external  obje^s  has  its 
original  from  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  in  ge* 
neral. 

a.  The  fubftance  of  things  was,  at  firfl,  com« 
mon  to  all  mankind ;  yet  a  temporary  property, 
in  the  ufe  of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired, 
and  continued,  by  occupancy. 

3.  In  procefs  pf  timoia  permanent  property  was 
eftablifhed  in  tbe  fubftaqce,  as  well  as  the  ufe,  of 
things ;  which  was  alfo  ongTnally  acquired  by  oc- 
cupancy only. 

4.. Left  this  property  fhould  determine  by  the 
owner's  dercli^ion  or  d^Rth,  whereby  the  thing; 
would  again  become  common,  focieties  have  efta- 
blifhed  conveyances,  wills,  and  beirlhips,  in  order 
to  continue  the  property  of  the  firft  occupant; 
and  where  by  accident  fucb  property  becomes 
difcontinued  or  unknown,  tbe  thing  ufually  refults 
to  tbe  fovereign  of  the  ftate,  by  virtue  of  the  mu- 
qicipal  law. 

5.  But  pf  fome  things,  wbFch  are  incapable  of 
permanent  fubftantial  dominion,  there  flill  fubfifls 
only  the  iame  tranfient  pfufruduary  property, 
which  originally  fubfiHed  in  all  things. 

§ect.  II.  Of  rea|.    property;  and^  firjl^  of 

CORPOREAL  HEREDITAIKIBNTS. 

/ 

z.  In  this  property,  or  excluGve  dominion,  coq* 
fift  the  rights  of  things  j  which  are,  i.  Things 
real.    a.  Things  perfonal. 

If,  In  things  real  may  be  con6dered,  i.  Their 
feveral  kinds,  a*  The  tenures  by  which  they  may 
be  bolden.  3.  Tbeeftates  which  may  be  acquired 
therein.  4.  Their  title,  or  the  means  of  acquiring 
and  lofing  them* 

3.  AU  tbe  ieveral  kinds  of  tbip^9  r^al  are  redu- 
cible 
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ctble  to  one  of  thefe  ftirce,  viz.  lands,  tenemeots, 
or  berrdTlafnents ;  whereof  the  fecond  iDchides 
the  Brft,  aod  the  third  includes  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond. 

4.  Hereditaments,  therefore,  or  whatever  may- 
come  to  be  inherited  (being  the  moft  co«iprebeQ> 
five  denomination  of  things  real),  are  either  cor* 
porea-l  or  incorporeaK 

5.  Corpo^re&l  hereditannents  confift  wholly  of 
lands^n  their  largeft  legal  £enfe;  wherein  they 
include  not  only  the  face  of  the  earth,  tut  every 
4Mher  object  o^  fenfe  adjoining  thereto,  and  fub- 
fifting  either  above  or  beneath  it. 

Sect.  III.    Q/"  incorporeal    HEREblTAMBNTS. 

I.  Incorporea  L  hereditaments  are  rights  ifibing 
«mt  of  things  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  annexed 
to,  or  exercifable  within  the  fame. 

a.  Incorporeal  heredttanKnts  are,  i.  Advow- 
fons.  9.  Tithes.  3.  Commons.  4.  Ways.  5. 
Offices.  6.  Dignities.  7.  Franchifes.  S.  Corodies 
or  penHone.    9.  Annuities.    10.  Rents. 

3.  An  advow  fon  is  right  of  prefentation  to  an 
ecciefiaftical  benefice;  either  appendant,  or  in 
grofs.  This  may  be^  i.  Prefentativc.  %,  Colla- 
tive.    3.  Donative.  ' 

4.  Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increafe 
yearly  ariOng  from  the  profits  and  Itock  of  lands, 
and  the  perfonal  induftry  of  mankind.  Thefe, 
by  the  ancient  and  pofitive  law  of  the  land,  are 
due  of  common  right  to  the  parfon,  or  (by  en- 
dowment] to  the  vicar  I  unlets  fpecially  dif- 
charged,  x.  By  real  compoTition.  ».  By  pre- 
fcrlption,  either  Je  modo  decimandh  or  d^  non  de- 
cTfntwdp» 

5.  Common  is  a  profit  which  a  man  hath  in  the 
Jands  o(  another ;  being,  i.  Common  of  pafture ; 
which  is  either  appendant,  appurtenant,  becaufe 
/t>f  vicinage,  or  in  grofs.  m  Common  of  pifcary. 
3.  Common  of  turbary.  4.  Common  of  eftovers, 
pr  botes. 

6.^Ways  are  a  right  of  palling  over  another 
mart's  ground. 

7.  OAices  are  the  right  to  exercife  a  public  or^ 
private  employment. 

S.  For  dignities,  which  are  titles  of  honour,  fee 
.Chap.  I.  5'r<9.  la. 

9.  Franchifes  are  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  fubfifting  in  the  hands  of 
a  ftibjedf. 

10.  Corod  ies  are  allotments  for  one's  fuftenance ; 
yrhich  may  be  coiiverted  into  penfions.  dee  Chap. 

II.  Aa  annuity  is  a  yearly  fum  of  money, 
charged  upon  the  perfon,  and  not  upon  the  lands 
of  the  granter. 

li.  Reut^  are  a  certain  profit  iffuing  yearly  out 
of  lands  and  tenements;  and  are  reducible  to,  ^. 
l\cnt-fervice.    a.  Rent-charge.    3.  Rent-feck. 

Sect.  IV.  0/t/jeVtopAL  System. 

f .  The  do^rine  of  tenures  is  derived  from  the 
feodal  law ;  which  was  planted  io  Europe  by  its 
northern  conquerors  at  the  diffolution  of  the  Ro- 
pian  empire. 

2. 1^1  re  and  proper  feuds  were  parcels'  of  land 
^Hotted  by  a  chief  to  hi^  foUowcrB,  to  be  held  on 
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the  coadttion'of  perfonaiiy  renderiog  due  miliiary ' 
iervice  to  their  lord. 

3.  Thefe  were  granted  by  inveftitiire;  were 
held  nnder  the  bond  of  fealty ;  were  inheritable 
only  by  defcendants;  and  could  aot  Jbe  traof- 
ferred  without  the  motttal  coofent  of  the  lord  and 
vaflTal. 

4.  improper  feuds  were  derived  from  the  oilier  i 
but  differed  from  then  in  their  ortgtoal,  their  fer- 
vices  and  renders,  their  acibent,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances. 

5.  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into 
feuds,  of" the  improper  kind,  foon  aflcr  the  Norman 
conquefl ;  wbidi  gave  rile  to  the  grand  maxim  of 
tenure,  viz.  that  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  boldcn, 
mediately  or  immcdiacdy,  of  the  king. 

Sect.  V.   0/  tht  ancient  English  Tenures. 

.  I.  The  difttndJOn  of  tenttKa  coafifted  in  the 
nature  of  their  fervices :  as,  i.  Chivalry,  or  Imight^r 
fervice;  where  the  fervice  was  free*  bat  uncer- 
tain. «.  Free  focage ;  where  the  fervice  was  free, 
and  certain.  3.  Pure  viltenage;  where  the  fervice 
was  bafe,  and  uncertoia.  4.. Privileged  viHenage, 
or  villein  focage ;  where  the  fervice  was  bafe,  but 
certata. 

a.  The  moft  univerfal  ancient  tenure  was  that 
in  chivalry,  or  by  knigbt-fervice ;  in  which  the  te- 
nant of  every  knight's  fee  was  bound,  if  called 
upon,  to  attend  bis  lord  to  tke  wars.  This  was 
granted  by  livery,  and  perfeded  by  hoonage  and 
fealty;  which  uiually  drew  after  them  &it  of 
court. 

3.  The  other  fruits  and  confequences  of  the  te- 
nure by  knight- fervice  were,  i.  Aid.  a.  Relief. 
3.  Primerfeifin.  4.  Wardfbip.  5.  Marriage.  6, 
Fines  upon  alienation.    7.  Efcheat. 

4.  Grand  feijeanty  differed  from  chivahy  prip> 
ctpaily  in  its  render,  or  fervice;  and  not  tn  its 
fruits  and  confequences. 

5.  The  perfonal  fervice  in  chivalry  was  at  length 
gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  affefiments, 
which  were  called  fcutage  or  efcutage. 

6.  Thefe  military  tenures  (except  the  fervices  of 
grand  ferjeanty)  were,  at  the  reitoration  of  king 
Charles,  totally^  aboKfhed,  and  reduced  to  free 
focage  by  ad  of  parliament* 

Sect.  VI.  cy/iv?MoDERH  English  tenures. 

I.  Free  focage  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain, 
and  determinate  fervice. 

ft.  This  tenure,  the  relic  of  Saxon  liberty^  in- 
cludes petit  feijeanty,  tenure  in  burgage,  and  ga* 
velkind. 

3.  Free  focage  lands  partake  ftrongly  of  the 
feodal  nature,  as  vrell  as  thofe  in  chi^atry :  being 
bolden  fubje^  to  fome  fervictf,  at  the  leaf!  to 
fealty  and  fuit  of  court ;  fdbjed  to  relief,  to  ward* 
fliip,  and  to  efcheat,  but  not  to  marriage;  fubjed 
alfo  formerly  to  aids,  primer  feilin,  and  ^oes  for 
alienation. 

4.  Pure  yillenage  was  a  precarious  and  a  flavifli 
tenure,  at  the  abfolgte  unit  of  the  lord  opon  un- 
certain lervices  of  the  bafeft  nature. 

5.  From  hence,  by  tacit  confent  or  encroach- 
ment, have  artfen  the  modem  copyholds,  or  tenure 
by  copy  of  court«Totl ;  to  which  land*  may  be  ftiil 
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held  at  the  (mMntoal)  will  Of  the  lord,  (but  re- 
gulated) according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

6.  "f  hefe  are  fubjeA,  like  focage  lands, to  fervices 
relief,  and  efeheat  |  atod  alib  to  heritorB,  wardlhip» 
and  fines  upon  defiient  and  alienation. 
^.  Privileged  vtbenage,  or  villem  focage,  i§  an 
exalted  ipectee  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  hafe, 
bnt  certain  ienrices;  fubfifting  only  in  the  ancient 
demefhea  of  the  crown ;  whence  the  tenure  is  de- 
nominated the  tenure  in  ancient  deoiefne. 

8.  Thcfe  copyholds  of  ancient  demelbe  hate 
divers  immunities  aonexed  to  their  temu^ ;  but 
are  ftill  heJil  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will 
of  the  lord. 

9.  Frankalmoign-  is  a  tenure  by  fpiritual  (Srvices 
at  large,  whereby  many  eccleflaftical  and  bleemo- 
fynary  corporations  now  hold  their  lands  and  te^ 
nements ;  being  t)f  a  nature  diltin^  from  tenure 
by  divine  iervioe  hi -certain. 

Sect.  VII.  Q/ vnttHOLt)  estatss  ^  inhbri- 

TANCB.      .         .  ' 

X.  EsTATBa  in  lands,  tenements^  and  heredita- 
ments, are^bcfa  iatereft  as  the  tenant  hath  therein ; 
to  afcertain  which,  may  be  conHdered,  t.  The 
quantity  of  intereft.  %.  The  time  of  enjoyment. 
3.  The  number  and  connexions  of  the  tenants. 

«.  Bftates»  with  refpedt  to  their  <jna!nt9ty  of  in- 
tereA,  or  ^iuratioUi  are  either  freehold,  or  lefs  than 
freehold. 

3.  A-freehcM  eftate,  in  lands,  is  fuch  as  is  cretfled 
by  livery  of  ferfin  at  cotftmon  law ;  or,  in  tenements 
of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent 
thereto. 

4.  Freehold,  eft ates  are  either  eftates  of  inheri- 
tance, or  for  life  only:  and  inheritances  are,  r. 
Abfo1ttte,'or  fee-iimple.  '  9.  Limited  fce9.  - 

5.  Tenant  in  fee-ftmple  is  he  that  hath  lands, 
tenements  *or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever. 

6.  LiiVi&ted  fees' are,  t.  Qualified,  orbafe»  fees, 
a.  Fees -conditional  at  the  common  law. 

7.  Qualified  or  bafe  fees  are  thofe  which,  having 
a  qtvaNfiesitioti  fnbjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be 
defeated  when  that  qualification  is  at  an  end. 

•€.  Conditional  fees,  at  the  common  law,  were 
fuch  as  were  granted  to  the  donee»  and  the  heirs 
of  Hs  body,- in  erclufion  of  collateral  heirs. 

9.  Thefe  were  held  to  be  fees,  grantee!  on  con- 
dition  that  the  donee  had  iflue  of  his  body; 
which  condition  being  once  performed  by  the 
birth  erf  {fifue,  the  donee  might  immediately  ^ien 
the  land :  but  the  ftatute  de  dom.\  being  made  to 
prevent  flfcfa  alteration  thereupon,  from  the  di- 
vifionof  the  fee  (by  conftru^on  of  this  ftatute) 
into  a  particular  eftate  and  a  reverfion,  4he  condi- 
tional f^s  'began  to  be  called  fees  tail. 

10;  All  tenements  real,  of  favouring  of  the 
realtyi  are  fubjeA  te  entails. 

X  i.'lEftafes  tail  may  be,  i.  General,  or  Q>eGial ; 
a.  Male,  or  female;  3.  Given  in  ft'ank  marriage. 

la.  Incident' t<>  eftates  tail  are,  r.  Wafte.  a. 
Dower;  ^.Courtefy.  4.  Bar ; — by  fine,  recovery, 
or  lineal  warramy  with  aiTets. 

13.  £ftate»tail  are  noW,  by  many  ftatutc^s  and 
-relbltitions  Of  thecourtS)  almoft  brought  back  to 
the  date  of  conditiooal  r«<iS  at  the  common  law. 


SbCT.  Vm.    O/raKIHOLDl/ol'LIFB. 

!•  FrbbholdS|  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life 
only,  are,  x.  Conventional,  or  created  by  the  ad 
of  the  patties,  a.  Legal,  or  created  by-  operation 
of  law. 

1.  Conventional  eftates  for  life  jxet  created  by 
an  cxprefs  grant  ^r  term  of  one's  own  lifb,  or 
per  amer  w;  or  by  a  general  grant,  without  ex* 
prefling  any  term  at  all. 

3.  Incident  td  this,  and  all  other  eftates  for  Kfe, 
ne  eftovers,  and  emblements ;  and  to  eftates  per 
OfiUr  vie  general  occupancy  was  aUb  incident ;  at 
fpecial  occupancy  ftill  is,  if  ce^uy  que  vie  furvlvca 
tile  tenant. 

4.  Lefal  eftates  for  life  are,  i.  Tenancy  in 
tail,  after  poflibility  of  ilitte  exthi6t.  a.  Te^ 
nancy  by  the  courtcty  of  England.  3.  Tenancy 
lnd<wrer. 

5.  Tenancy  in  tail>  aUter  poflibility  i>f  iflue  ex- 
l4ndt,'  is  where  an  eftate  is  given  in  fpecial  tail ; 
and,  before  ifTue  had,  a  perfon  dies  from  wbofe 
l>ody  the  ifliie  was  to  ipring ;  whereupon  the  te- 
nant (if  fnrvtvlng)  becomes  tenant  in  tail,  after 
poflibility  of  iflue  extinA« 

6.  This  eftate  partakes  both  of  the  incidents  tp 
aa'eftate  tail,  nnd  thofe  of  an  eftate  for  life. 

7«  Tenancy  by  the  couitefy  of  Bngland  i« 
wAiere  a  man's  wife  is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  in- 
heritance; and  he  by  her  hat  iifue,  born  alive, 
which  was  capable  of  infaetiting  her  eftate;,  in 
which  cafe  he^  (ball,  upon  her  death,  hold  the 
tenements  for  his  own  life^  as  tenant  by  the 
couitefy. 

6.  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  ^  woman's  hnC* 
band  is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  of  which 
hef  iflue  might  by  any  poffibility  have  been  heir ; 
and  the  bufliaRd  dies:  the  woman  is  thereupon 
entitled  to  dower,  or  one-third  part-of  the  lands 
and  tenements,  to  hold  for  her  natural  life. 

9.  Dower  is  either  by  the  can^mon  law;  by 
fpecial  cuftom  j  ad  ofiium  eecUfia  ;  or,  ex  ajfenju 
patris* 

10.  Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  batted,  particu- 
larly by  an  eftafe  in  jointure. 

Sect.  IX.  Q^ estates  left  than  freehold. 

T<  Estates  lefs  than  freehold  are,  x.  Eftates 
for  years.  4.  Eftates  at  wilL  3.  Eftates  at  fuffer* 
ance. 

a.  An  eftate  for  years  is  where  a  man,  feifed  of 
lands  and  ten^nents,  lett^th  them  to  another  f<^ 
a  certain  period  of  time,  whioh  transfers  the  in- 
tereft of  the  term ;  and  the  lefle*?  enters  thereon, 
which  gives  him  pofleflion  of  the  term,  but  not 
legal  feifio  of  the  land. 

3.  Incident  to  this  eftaite  are  eft  overs;  and  alfo 
emblements,  if  it  determines  before  the  full  end  of 
l^ie.  term. 

4.  An  eftate  at  will  is  where  lands  are  lettiy  otse 
man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties ; 
and  the  lefl>e  enters  thereon. 

'"  5.  Cbpyholds  are  eftates  h^d  at  the  will  of  the 
Tf3ir^y  (regulated)  accordihg  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
manor. 

6.  An  eftate  at  fufferanee  is  where  one  comes 
into  poffeflion  of  land  by  lawful  tiJe,  bnt  keeps 
it  afterwards  without  any  title  at  all. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  X.'   Of  estate^  uptm  condition. 

I.  Estates  (whetbef  freehold  or  otherwife] 
may  alfo  be  held  upon  condition ;  in  which  ca£e 
their  evidence  depends  on  the  happening,  or  not 
happening,  of  fome  uncertain  event. 

a.  Thefe  eftates  are^  i.  Ofi  condition  implied. 
fl.  On  condition  etprefled.  5.  Eftates  in  gag^ 
4.  Eftates  by  ftatute,  merchant  or  ftaple.  5.  £f- 
tates  by  rAf^V. 

3.  Eftates  on  condition  implied,  are,  where  a 
grant  of  an  eftate  has,  from  its  eflence  and  coo> 

.Aitution,  a  condition  infeparabty  annexed  to  it  \ 
though  none  be  exprefled  in  words. 

4.  Eftates  on  condition  expreAed  are  where  an 
expreis  qualification  or  provi6oB  is  annexed  to 
the  grant  of  an  eftate. 

5 .  On  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions,  either 
exprefled  or  implied  (if  precedent),  the  eftate  may 
ht  refted  or  enlarged ;  or,  on  the  breach  of  them 
(if  fubfeguent),  an  eftate  already  yefted  may  be  de^ 
Seated. 

6.  Eftates  {n  gage,  in  vaMot  or  in  pledge,  are 
eftates  granted  as  a  fecurity  for  moliey  lent ;  be- 
ing, I.  In  wifo  widio,  or  living*gage;  where  the 
Ijroiits  of  land  are  granted  till  a  debt  be  paid,  up- 
on which  payment  the  granter's  eftate  will  re- 
.irive.  ••  In  mortuo  vadio^  in  dead,  or  mortgage ; 
where  an  eftate  is  granted,  on  condition  to  be 
.void  at  a  day  certain,  if  the  granter  then  repays 
the  money  borrowed ;  on  failure  of  which,  the 
•eftate  becomes  abfolutely  dead  to  the  granter. 

7.  Eftates  by  ftatute-merchant,  or  ftatute-ftaple» 
are  alfo  eftates  conveyed  to  creditors,  in  purfuance 
of  certain  ftatutes,  till  their  profits  fhail  difcharge 

'  the  debt. 

8.  Eftates  by  ehgit  are  where,  in  confequence 
of  a  judicial  writ  k>  called,  lands  are  delivered  by 
the  iheriff  to  a  plaintifT,  till  their  profits  ibaU 
fatisfy  a  debt  adjudged  to  be  due  by  law. 

Sect.  XI.     Of  estates  in  PosssssiONy  fts- 

MAlNDSa,  tfJl^  REVERSION. 

I.  Estates,  with  refpe^t  to  their  time  of  en- 
joyment, are  either  in  immediate  pofHsffion,  or 
in  expe^ancy  \  which  eftates  in  expectancy  are 
cheated  at  the  fame  time,  and  are  parcel  of  the 
ikme  eftates,  as  thofe  upon  which  they  are  ex- 
pedant.  Thefe  are*  i«  Remainders,  a*  Revcr- 
fions. 

a.  A  remainder  is  an  eftate  limited  to  take  ef- 
fed,  and' be  enjoyed,  after  another  particular  ef- 
tate is  determined* 

3.  Therefore,  x.  There  muft  be  a  precedeat 
particular  eftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  remainder, 
a.  The  remainder  muft  pafs  out  of  the  granter, 
at  the  creation  of  the  particular  eftate.  3.  The 
remainder  muft  veft  in  the  grantee,  during  the 
continuance,  or  at  the  determination,  of  the  par- 
ticular eftate. 

.  4.  Remainders  are>  i.  Vefted;  where  the  eftate 
is  fixed  to  remain  to  a  certain  perfon,  after  the 
particular  eftate  is  fpest.  a.  Contingent ;  where 
the  eftate  is  limited  to  take  effi^dt,  either  to  an  un- 
certain perfon,  or  upon  any  uncertain  event. 

5.  An  executory  devile  is  fucb  a  difpofitioc  of 
lands,  by  will,  that  an  eftate  ihall  not  veft  there- 
by at  the  death  of  the  devifor^  but  oifly  upon 
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fome  future  contingency,  and  whhoat  any  prece- 
dent particular  eftate  to  fupport  it. 

6.  A  reverfion  is  the  reQdue  of  an  eftate  left  ia 
the  grantert  to  commence  in  pofleffioo  after  the 
determination  of  fome  particular  eftate  granted : 
to  which  are  incident  fealty  and  rent. 

7.  Where  two  eftates,  the  ooe  lefs,  the  other 
greater,  the  one  in  poflfeftion,  the  other  in  expec- 
tancy, meet  together  in  Ofie  and  the  fame  periba» 
and  in  one  and  the  lame  rights  the  leis  ia  merged 
in  the  greater. 

Sect.  XIIl    Of  isf  atbs  in  si?veealtt,  joint 
tenancy,  coparcenarV,  and  common. 

X.  Estates,  with  refped  to  the  number  and 
eonneQions  of  their  tenants^  may  be  held,  i.  la 
feveralty.  .  a.  In  joint  tenancy.  3.  In  coparce- 
nary.   4.  In  common. 

a.  An  ^ate  in  feveralty  is  where  one  tenant 
holds  it  in  his  own  fol.e  right,  without  any  other 
perfon  being  joined  with  him. 

3.  An  eftate  in  joint  tenancy  \i  where  an  eftate 
is  granted  to  two  or  more  perfons ;  in  which  cafe 
the  law  conftru^s  them  to  be  joint  tenants,  unlefa 
the  words  of  the  grant  exprefsly  exclude  fuch'con- 
ftm^ion. 

4.  Joint  tenants  have  an  unity  of  Intereft,  of 
title,  of  time,  and  of  pofieftion:  they  are  feifed 
per  my  et  per  twt:  and  therefore  upon  the  de- 
ceafe  of  ooe  joint  tenant,  the  whole  intereft  re- 
mains to  the  furvivor. 

5.  Joint  tenancy  may  be  difTolved  by  deftroy- 
ing  one  of  its  four  conftitoent  unities. 

6.  An  eftate  in  coparcenary  ia  where  an  eftate 
of  inheritance  defcends  from  the  anceftor  to  two 
or  more  perfons;  who  are  called  parceners,  and 
all  together  make  but  one  heir. 

7.  Parceners  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  title, 
and  pofleffion  'y  but  are  only  feifed  per  mp»  and 
not  per  touts  wherefore  there  is  no  furvivorihip 
among  parceners. 

8.  locideiit  to  this  eftate  ia  the  law  of  hotchpot. 

9.  Coparcenary  may  alfo  be  diftblvcd  by  de- 
ftroying  any  of  its  three  conftituent  unities. 

xo.  An  eftate  in  common  is  where  two  or  more 
perfons  hold  lands,  poflibly  by  diftind  titles,  and 
for  diftiod  interefts;  but  by  unity  of  pofleifion, 
becaufe  none  knoweth  his  own  feveralty. 

II.  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unity 
of  poiTeffion  (without  furvivorihip ;  bemg  feifed 
per  my  and  not  per  tout)^  but  no  geceflfary  unity 
of  title,  time,  or  intereft. 

xa.  This  eftate  may  be  created,  z.  By  dififolv- 
ing  the  conftitueqt  unities  of  the  two  former ;  a. 
By  exprels  limitation  ia  a  grant :  and  may  be  de- 
ftroyed;  i.  By  uniting  the  feveral  titles  in  one 
tenant ;  a.  By  partition  of  the  land. 

Sect.  XIII.    Of  the  title  to  things  &eal,  in 

GENERAL. 

I.  A  title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a 
man  cometh  to  the  juft  pofleifion  of  his  property. 

a.  Hei'ein  may  be  confidered,  x.  A  mere  or  nakra 
p(^eflion.  a.  The  right  of  pofieffioo ;  which  ii, 
I  ft,  an  apparent,  adiy,  an  actual  right.  3.  The 
mere  right  of  property.  4.  The  conjundioB  of 
a^ual  pofleifion  with  both  the&  rights ;  which 
cooftltutes  a  perfed  title. 

Sect. 


.&Ei01<t«XiV.  mQ/" TITLE  i5y  ]>ii6C£HT. 

T.  TftE;?!t3e  td  rifings  rcarmay  be  reciprocally 

Jicqtiij^Wtdft;  I.  By  defccnt.    2.  By  purchafe. 

a,  fi^fcerrt  is  the  means  whereby  A  man,  on  the 

dcatli  |bf  his  ^^ceftgr,  acquires  a  title  t A  his  eftate, 

in  rf^Jit  of  reprefentation,  as  his  hcif  at  lawl 

^f.  •ftrinderfliand  the  doftnnc  of  defcerits,  we 
mul^  form  a  deariiotion  of  confanguihity;  which 
rt'Yflfe  cbfin^Aiort  of  relation  of  perifons  defcerided 
from'  the  fanrfe  ftock  or  common  anceftor;  anci  ft 
IS,  i;  Lineal,  \vheT*6  one  df  the  kinimen  is  Imcally' 
defceiided  from  thcf  other,  a.  CoHatei-al,  where 
they  afe  llrteally  defc^ndcd,  not  one  from  the  other, 
but  both  from  the  famb  coftimon  anceftor. 

4.  The  rules  of  defcent,  or  canons  of  inherjtarice^ 
obferved  by  the  Uws  of  England,  are  thefe :  • 
ift,  Inheritances  fliall  lineally  ddftehd  to  the  ffTue 
of  the  p^rfcin  laft  actually  feifed,  in  infinitum; 
but  IhaH  never  lineally  afcend. 
ad.  The- male  iflTuefhall  be  admittctl  before  the  fc;; 
.   male.  .  -  '•  .      •  •-• 

3d,  Wh\?rt  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal 
degree;  the  eldeft  only  fhall  inherit ;  but  the  fe- 
males afll  together. 
4th,  The  lineal  delbendants,  in  infiuitum^  of  any 
peribti  deceafcd  fliall  reprefent  their  anceftor ; 
that:  is,  fliall  ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  tlie  perfon 
him(elf  Would  have  dcine,  had  he  been  living. 
5th,  On  failure  of  lineal  defcendants,  or  ilTue,  of 
theperCon  l?ft  feifed,  the  inheritance  fliall  de- 
fcetid  to  the  blood  of  the  firft  purchafer ;  fubjeft 
to  the  three  preceding  rules.  To  evidence  which' 
blood,  the  two  following  rules  are  eftabliflied. 
6th,  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed 
znuft  be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  of  the 
whole  blood. 
7th,  In  colkiteFal  inheritances,  the  male  ftocka  (hall 
be  preferred  to  the  female ;  that  is,  kindred  de- 
rived from  the  blood  of  the  male  anceftors  fliall 
be  admitted  before  thqfe  from  the  blood  of  the. 
femile,  unLTs  where  the  lands  have,  in  fad, 

defcendtd  from  a  female. 

.    ''       "  »   .     . 

Sect. XV«    Q/Ttitlb  ^pxirghase, andfirft  bi^ 

ESCHEAT. 

I.  PtJitcttAst,'or'perqUi(itibn,*  is  the  pofleflibn 
of  aft  eftate  whicb  a  man  hath  by  his  own  aft  or 
agreement  j  and  iiot  by  the  mer?  a6t  of  law,  or 
defcent  from  any  6f  his  dric^ftors."  This  includes, 
I.  Efcheat.  a.  Occupancy.  j.Prefcriptipn.  4.  For- 
feiture..  ^.^  Altenatibn.*      .' 

ar  Efchektis  wh*erc,  Upon  deficiency  of  the, te- 
nant's inheritable  blood,  tHe  eftate  falls  to  the  lord 
oftbe  fee^ 

3.  inheritstWe  blood  is  wanting  tPi  x.Spchas 
are  n.bt  i;^Tat^d  to  the  perfon, laft  feifed.  a.  His 
matetlial  relations  in  paternal ' inheritances,  and' 
'vice  verja.  3.  His  kindred  of  the'  half  blood.  4, 
Monfters.  5.  Baftards.  6.  Aliens,  and  their  iffue. 
7.  Perforis' attainted  of  treafon  or  felony,  i,  Pa- 
plfts,  in  rtf^tSi  of  themfelves  piily,  by  the  ftatiitc 
law. 

.  SscT^'XVL  iJf'tmt'&by  oocufancv.    • 

i.'dccujPANCY  is  the  taking  pofleffion  of  tliofe 
thhigs  ivhich  before  had  no  owner. 
■  ^i.jTrhrfs,  at'the  common  law*,  where  tenant  pur 
VOL,  XII.  Part  II. 
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euier  ^te  died  during  the  life  of  cejfu^  que  ^/V,  he 
who  could  ftrft  enter,  might  la\v fully  retain  the 
poflTeffion,  unlef*  by  the  original  grant  the  heir 
w^s  made  a  fpecial  occupant', 

'3. The  law  of  dereliiitions  and  alluvions  has  nar- 
rowed the  title  by  occupancy. 

Sect.  XVII.    0/" title  by  prescription. 

Prescription  (as  diftinguiftied  from  cuftom) 
is  a  perfonal  iTtamcmorial  uftge  of  enjoying  a  right 
in  fome  incorporeal  hereditament,  by  a  man,  and 
either  hFs  anceftors  or  thofe  vdiofe  eftate  of  inhe- 
ritance he  hath :  of  which  the  firft  is  called  pre- 
fcribing  in  his  anceftors,  the  latter  jn  a  que  eftate. 

Sect.  XVIII.    CVtitle  bif  Forfeiture. 

r.  Forfeiture  isapunilhment  annexedbylaw 
to  fome* illegal  adl,  or  negligence,  in  the  owner  of 
things  real  \  whereby  the  eftate  is  transferred  to 
another,  who  is  ufu'ally  the  party  injured. 

a.  Forfeitures  are  occafioned,  i.  By  crimes.  ». 
By  alienation  contrary  to  law.  3.  By  lapfc.  4, 
By  nmony.  5.  By  nonperformance  of  conditions. 
6.  By  wafte.  7.  By  breach  of  copyhold  cuftoras. 
8.  By  bankruptcy. 

3.  Forfeitures  for  crimes,  or  mifdcmeanours,  are 
for,  I.  Treafon.  a.  Felony.  3.  Mifprifon  of  trea- 
fon. 4.  Pramunire.  5.  AflauUs  on  a  judge,  and 
batteries,  fitting  the  courts.  6.  Popifli  recufan- 
cy,  &c.        '  ' 

4.  Alienations,  or  conveyances,  which  induce  a 
forfeiture,  are,  i.  Thofe  in  mortmain,  made  to 
corporations  contrary  to  the  ftatute  law.  2.  Thofe 
made  to  aliens.  3.  Thofe  made  by  particular  te- 
nants, when  larger  than  their  eftates  will  warranty 

5.  Lapfe  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  pf  prefenti^ 
tiori  to  a  vacant  church,  by  neglcdt  of  the  patroi\ 
to  prefent  within  fix  kalendar  months. 

6.  Simony  is  the  corrupt  prcfcntaiion'of  any 
one  to  an  ecclefiaftical'benefice,  whereby  that  turn 
becomes  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

7.  Forfeiture  by  nonperformance  of  conditions, 
fee  ScifV,  X. 

'  8.  Wafte  is  a  fpoll,  or  deftrudtion,  in  any  cor- 
poreal hereditaments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that 
bath  the  inheritance. 

9.  Copyhold  eftates  may  have  alfo  other  pecu- 
liar caufes  of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  manor. 

10.  Bankruptcy  is  the  aft  of  becoming  a  bank- 
rupt: that  is,  a  trader  who  fecretes  Ijimfelf,  or 
does  certain  other  adts.tending  to  defraud  his  cre- 
ditors.   Sec  Sec^  XXII. 

It.  By  bankruptcy  all  the  eftates  of  the  bank- 
rupt are  tranfsferred  to  the  afligne^s  of  his  com- 
miflioners,  to  be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Sect.  XIX.    0/*titleA^  alienation. 

I,  Alien  at  I  ON,  conveyance,  or  purchafe,  in  its 
more  limited  fenfe,  is  a  means  of  transferring  real 
eftates,  wherein  they  arc  yoluntarily  refigned  by 
one  man,  and  accepted  by  another. 

.  a.  This  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  tenant, 
without  licence  from  his  lord ;  nor  by  a  lord,  with- . 
out  attornment  of  his  tenant. 

3.  All  perfons  are  capable  of  purcliafing  ;  and 

alHh^t  are  in  poflTeffion  of  any  eftates,  are  capable 

of  conveying  them :  unlefs  under  peculiar  dif.ibi- 

X  X  X  X  lities 
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titiet  by  bw ;  as  being  attaiiitcd,  ao^  compotes, 

infants,  under  doieHs  fieme-covertst  alienSf  or 
fwpifts. 

4«  Alienations  are  made  by  common  aflurances; 
^hich  are,  j .  By  deed»  or  matter  in  pais.  %,  By 
natter  of  record,  j.  By  fpecial  «uftom.  4.  By 
4eTiir« 

Sect.  XX.    Of  A%itHATiQV  by  dhd^ 

I.  In  aiTurances  by  deed  may  be  confideredy  s. 
Its  general  nature*    «.  Its  fereml  fpecies. 

s.  A  deed,  in  general,  is  the  folemn  ad  of  the 
parties ;  being  ufually  a  writing  fealed  and  deli- 
vered ;  and  it  may  be,  x.  A  deed  indented,  or  in 
identure.    %,  A  deed  poll. 

5.  The  tequifitas  of  a  deed  are,  x.  Sufficient 
parties,  and  proper  fubjedt-matter.  «.  A  good 
and  fnfficieBt  confideration.  3.  Writing  on  paper, 
or  parchment,  duly  ftaniped.  4  Legal  and  or- 
derly parts :  (which  are  uutally,  xft*  the  premifes; 
ddly,  the  habendum;  adfy,  the  tenendum «  4thly, 
Ihe  reddendum ;  5thly,  the  conditions ;  6th)y,  the 
Warranty,  which  ,  is  either  lineah  or  collateral ; 
^thly,  the  covenants ;  Sthly^  the  conclufion,  which 
includes  the  date.)  5.  Reading  it,  if  deGred.  6. 
Sealing,  and,  in  many  cafes*  figning  it  alfo.  7. 
DeUvery.    8.  Atteftation. 

4*  A  deed  may  be  avoided,  x.  By  the  want  of 
Uny  of  the  requifites  5efore*mentioned.  a;  By 
lubfequent  matter*;  as,  lil,  Rafure,  or  alteration, 
adiv.  Defacing  its  feal.  3dly,  Cancelling  it.  4thly» 
Dilagreement  of  thofe  whofe  confent  is  neceflary. 
/thly,  Judgment  of  a  court  of  juftice. 

5.  Of  the  (everal  fpecies  of  deeds,  fome  fenre  to 
ronvey  real  property,  fome  only  to  charge  and 
ilifcharge  it. 

6.  Deeds  which  ferve  to  convey  real  property, 
ix  touveyances,  are  either  by  common  law,  or  by 
Itatute.  And,  of  conveyances  by  common  law, 
Ibme  are  original  or  primary,  others  derivative  or 
lecondary. 

7-  Original  conveyances  are,  x.  Feoffments,  a. 
fiit'ts.  3.  Grants.  4.  Leafes.  5.  Exchanges.  6. 
f  artitions^,  Derivatives  are,  7.  Releafes.  8.  Con- 
£rmations«  9.  Surrenders,  xo.  Aflignments.  xx« 
Defeasances. 

B  A  feoffment  is  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal 
ftfreditament  to  another,  perfefied  by  livery  of 
/*ifin,  or  delivery  of  bodily  pofTeflion  from  thrf 
it^offer  to  the  feoffee ;  without  which  no  /refold 
^ate  therein  can  be  created  at  common  latv. 

J9.  A  gift  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  lands  in 

10  A  grant  is  the  regular  method,  by  common 
law,  of  conveying  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

11^  A  leafe  is  the  demife,  granting,  or  letting  to 
farm  of  any  tenement,  ufually  for  a  iefs  term  than 
the  leflbr  hath  therein ;  yet  fometimes  poffibly  for 
a  greater;  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  re- 
iiraining  and  enabling  ffatutes. 

13.  An  exchange  is  the  mutual  conveyance  of 
equal  interefls,  the  one  in  confideration  of  the 
4>ther. 

X3.  A  partition  is  the  divifion  of  an  eflate  held 

ii  jc-int  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common, 

between  the  xefpeOive  tenants ;  fo  that  each  may 

fcold  his  diftina  part  in  feveralty. 

l^  ^  rcleafe  is  the  diicharge  or  conveyance  of 


a  nan's  Hgbt,  la  taadi  and  tawflMBtt,  to  aaotbcr 
that  bath  fooie  former  eftate  to  pofleffion  tberrin. 

xj.  A  confirmation  is  the  QpBveyanoe  of  ao  c£> 
tate  or  right  in  efTe,  whereby  a  voidable  etate  it 
made  fure,  or  a  particular  eftate  is  iocreafiKl. 

i6.  A  funender  is  the  yielding  op  of  an  eftate 
for  life,  or  years,  to  htm  that  hath  the  immisdiate 
remainder  or  revetfion ;  wheiciB  the  partkate 
eftate  may  merge. 

X7«  An  affignment  is  the  tnnsicr,  or  rnaJdng 
over  to  another,  of  the  whole  right  one  hat  ia  any 
eftate;  but  ufually  in  a  leafe  for  life  or  yean. 

x8.  A  defeazance  is  a  collateial  deed,  made  at 


the  fame  time  with  the  original  conveyance, 
tairnag  fome  condition,  upon  which  the  eftate  may 
be  defeated. 

X9.  Conveyances  by  ftatute  depend  fsuch  00 
the  dodrine  of  ufet  and  tmfts :  which  are  a  con- 
fidence repofed  in  the  terre  tenant,  or  tenant  o€ 
the  tend,  that  he  ihall  permit  the  profit*  to  be  en* 
joyed,  according  to  the  diretfont  of  ceftuy  que 
uie,  or  aeftuy  que  tnift. 

ao.  The  ftatute  of  ufet  hat.  traotfemd  all 
ufes  into  adual  pofTeffion,  (or,  rather,  having 
drawn  the  poffeffion  to  the  ufe),  hat  given  birth 
to  divert  other  foecies  of  conveyance:  x.  A 
covenant  to  ftand  feifed  to  ufe.  a.  A  btrgaon  and 
iale,  enrolled.  3.  A  leafe  and  releafe.  4.  A  deed 
to  lead  or^declare  the  ufe  of  other  more  dired 
conveyances.  5.  A  revocation  of  iifet;  being  the 
execution  of  a  power,,  referved  at  the  creation  of 
the  ufe,  of  recalling  at  a  future  time  the  oie  or 
eftate  io  creating.  All  which  owe  their  prefent 
operation  principally  to  the  ftatute  of  ufet* 

a  I.  Deeds  which  do  not  convey,  but  only  charge 
real  property,  and  diicharge  it,  are  x.  Obhgationt. 
a*  Recognizancet.    3.  Defeazancet  upon  both. 

Sect.  XXI.    Q^aliimation  hy  MATTia  qf 

ascoaD. 

I.  Assurances  by  matter  of  record. are  where 
the  fan^ion  of  fome  court  of  record  is  called  in 
to  fubftantiate  and  witneit  the  transfer  of  real  pro- 
perty. Thefe  are,  t .  Private  ads  of  parliament, 
a.  The  king't  grantt.  3.  Finet.  4.  Commco  re- 
coveries. 

a.  Private  adt  of  parliament  are  a  fpectet  of  af* 
furances,  calculated  to  give  (by  the  tranfoendenC 
authority  of  parliament)  fuch  reafonable  powers 
or  relief  at  arc  beyond  toe  reach  of.  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  law. 

3*  The  king's  grants,  contained  ia  chartert  or 
letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  royal  perfon,  and  fecurity  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

4.  A  fine  (ibmetimes  fiud  to  be  a  feoffiDent  of 
record)  is  an  amicable  competition  and  agreement 
of  an  a^ual  or  fiditious  fuit ;  whereby  the  eftate 
in  queftion  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  ni  one 
of  the  parties. 

^.  The  parts  of  a  fine  are,  x.  The  writ  of  cove* 
nant.  a.  The  licence  to  agree.  3.  The  concord. 
4«  The  note.  5.  The  foot.  To  which  the  ftatute 
hath  added,  6.  Proclamations. 

6.  Fines  ve  of  four  kinds:  x.  Sur  cognizance 
de  droit,  come  ceo  que  il  ad  de  fon  done.  a.  Sur 
cognizance  de  droit  tantum.  3.  Sur  conoeffit.  4. 
Sur  dooe^  grant,  et  render;  which  is  a  doid>ie  fin^. 

y.The 
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.  7.  The  fbree  andeUbft  of  (Ineffwhen  levied  by 
liich  as  have  themftlves  any  tntereft  in  the  eftate) 
are,  to  aflbre  the  lands  in  queftion  to  the  cQ^(zee» 
l»y  barring  the  tefpeOi^e  righu  of  paitiesy  priviesy 
and  ftiaogers. 

S*  A  common  reeotery  !s  by  an  aftual  or  fidU 
tioas  fiiit  or  adion  for  land,  brought  agaiott  the 
tenant  of  the  freehold;  who  thereupon  vouches 
another*  who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's 
titie :  but,  upon  fuch  vouchee's  making  default, 
the  land  is  recovered  by  judgment  at  law  againft 
the  tenant;  who  in  return  obtains  {udgment 
againft  the  vouchee  to  recover  lands  of  equal  value 
in  recompenfe.     . 

9.  The  force  and  efied  of  a  recovery  are,  to  aA 
fmpe  lands  to  the  recoverer,  by  barring  eftates  tail» 
and  all  ranaioders  and  reverions  expeAant  there- 
on ;  provided  the  tenant  in  tail  either  iii^ers,  or 
U  vouched  io  fuch  recovery^ 

io.  The  ufe  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  direded 
1»y,  I.  Deeds  to  lead  fuch  u&s ;  which  are  made 
previous  to  the  levying  or  fllfferiog  them.  s.  Deeds 
to  declare  the  uies ;  which  are  made  fubfequent. 

Sect.  XXIL    QfAhiEVArioiK  by  special  cus- 
tom. 

2.  AsauaANCys  by  fpedal  cufton  are  confined 
to  the  transfer  oiF  copyhold  eftates* 

s.  This  is  effeded  by,  z.  Surrender  by  the  tenant 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  the  ufe  of  another,  zo 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor.  %.  Pre4nt<^ 
aoent,  by  the  tenants  or  homage,  of  fuch  furrender. 
5.  Admittance  of  the  furrenderee  by  the  lord,  ac- 
cording to  the  afes  ezprefled  in  fuch  furrender. 

3*  Admittance  may  alfo  be  had  upon  original 
grants  to  tbe  teaant  from  the  lord,  and  Upon  de« 
fcents  to  the  heir  from  the  anceftor. 

Sect.  XXni.    QTALisaATioH  hy  devise. 

.  t.  DsYiSB  ia  a.  difpofition  of  lands  and  tene- 
mentis  contained  in  the  laft  will  and  teftament  of 
the  owner* 

a.  This  is  not  permitted  by  the  common  law,  as 
it  ftood  finee  the  conqoeft  $  but  was  Introduced  by 
the  ftatute  law,  under  Henry  VIII.  fince  made 
more  univerlal  by  the  ftatute  of  tenures  under 
Charles  XL  with  the  tntrodudion  of  additional  fo- 
lemnities  bj  the  ftatue  of  frauds  and  peijuries  in 
the  fiune  reign. 

3.  The  conftnidton  of  all  common  aflurances 
ihoold  be,  i.  Agreeable  to  the  intention,  a.  To 
the  words  of  the  parties.  3.  Made  upon  the  en- 
tire deed.  4.  Bearing  ftroogeft  againft  the  con- 
trador.  5.  Conformable  to  law.  6.  Rejeaing 
the  letter  of  two  totally  repugnant  clanfes  in  a 
deed,  and  the  former  in  a  will.  7.  Moft  favourable 
lacafeofadeviie. 

Sect.  XXIV.    Qfrmwsi%  fBasoNAL. 

I.  Tmnoa  perfonal  are  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  chattels;  which  includes 
whatever  wants  either  the  duration,  or  the  immo- 
bility, attending  things  real. 

a.  In  thefe  are  to  be  confidered,  i«  Their  diftrl- 
ImtioB.  a.  The  property  of  them.  3.  The  title 
to  that  property. 

3.  As  to  the  diftributton  of  chattels^  they  are^ 
]^  Chattels  leal.    a.  ChattelaperteaL 
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4.  Chattels  real  are  fuch  quantities  of  iotereft 
in  things  immoveable,  as  are  fliort  of  the  duration 
of  freeholds ;  being  limited  to  a  time  certain;  be-^ 
yond  which  they  cannot  fubfift.  See  Sed:.  VII. 
'  5.  Chattels  pcrfopal  are  things  moveable ;  whic6 
may  be  trans^ed  from  place  to  place,  togeth^ 
with  the  perfon  of  the  owner. 

Sect.  XXV.    Q/*paoPEaTY  is  things  pee^ 

SOKAL, 

t.  Peoperty,  in  chattels  perlbnal,  is  either  io 
pofTeiOan,  or  in  adioa. 

a.  Property  in  polfeflion,  where  a  man  has  the 
aAual  enjoyment  of  a  things  is,  x.  Abfolute.  a# 
Qualified. 

3.  Abfolute  property  is  where  a  man  has  fuch  as 
exclufive  right  in  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  ceafe  to 
be  his,  whhout  his  own  a^  or  default. 

4.  Qualified  property  \i  fuch  as  Is  not,  in  it« 
nature,  permanent ;  .but  may  ibmetimea  iubfift, 
and  at  other  times  not  fublift. 

.  5*  This  may  arife,  x.  Where  the  fubjea  is  inca- 
pable of  abfolute  ownerfbip.  a.  From  the  peculiar 
circttmftances:ofthe:ownera.  ]    • 

6.  Property  in  adion  is  where  a  man  hath  not 
the  adual  occupation  of  the.  thing ;  but  only  a  ^ 
right  to  it,  arifing  upon  Ibme  cootrad,  and  vt* 
coverable  by  an  adion  at  law^ 

7.  The  property  of  chattels  peribnall  ia  liable  to 
remainders  expedanton  eftates  for  life  ;  to  joint* 
tenancy ; .  and  to  tenancy  in  common. 

Sect.  XXVI.    Q^titlb  /o  thiiios  ftX%o)nkt 

bjf  OCCUPANCY. 

t.  The  title  to  things  peribttai  nuy  be  acquired 
or  loft  by,  z.  Occupancy,  a.  Prerogative.  a.JFor* 
feihire.  4.  Cnftom'.  5.  Suci^eflioh.  '  6.Mafilag<f. 
7*  Judgment.  8.  Gift,  or  grant.  9.  Contradt* 
BO.  Bankruptcy,  ix.  Teftament.  la.  Adminiftra- 
tioo. 

a.  Occupancy  ftill  gives  the  firft  occopant  n 
r^ht  to  thofe  few  things  which  have  no  legal  own* 
er,  or  which  are  incapable  of  permanent  owner* 
Ihip.  Such  as,  i.  Goods  of  alien  enemies.  «• 
Thnigs  found.  3.  The  benefit  of  the  elementf* 
4*  Animals  ferae  naturae.  5.  Emblements.  S. 
Things  giuned  by  acceiiioa  \  c>r,  7.  By  confiifiott* 
8.  literary  property. 

Sect.  XZVIL   Q^titlb  iy  pke&ooatits>  anS 

POEFIIITUaE. 

s.  Br  prerogatiwe  is  vefted  in  the  crowti,  or  ftf 
grantees,  the  property  of  the  royal  revenue  (fee 
chap.  I.  feft.  8);  and  alfo  the  property  of  a!f 
game  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  of  purihui^ 
and  taking  it. 

a3yfx]rfieiture,fbr  crimes  andmtrdemeafloon,tbe 
right  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  tnnsferredl 
from  one  man  to  Another,  either  m  part  ortotally, 

3*  Totalforfiritureaofgoods  arife  from  convidio^ 
of,  X.  Treafon,  and  mifprifion  thereof.  %>  Felosy. 
J.  Excuiable  homicide.  4.  Outlawry  for  treafon  or 
felony.  5.  Flight.  6.  Standing  mute.  7.  AiTatiltf 
on  a  judge;  and  batteries,  fitting  the  courts^  8# 
Fk^emnnire.  9.  Pretended  prophecies.  10.  Oivl^ 
ing.  II.  Reflding  abroad  of  artificers^  ^s.CbaK 
Itngea  to  fight  for  debts  at  play. 
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.  9.  Thi8.pi|ice,  heiiBf,  aakubted  to  aofwer  the 
.hazard  aa  well,  asmcc^venience, of  lending,  ^ves 
birth  to  the  dodriae  plf '  int^rpE^  Tor  jif^fry^'  upon 
loans ;  and|  cynfajuipQy;}  tpMhe  do^nne  of  bot- 
lomry,'  6r  retpondenlia'>  and  ibfaraDce. 

29.  Debtris  any  coQtr^yjiprJt^ebsLf  {crtain  {um 
of  n^oney  becomes 'oue^  to  if  <^  ^citefutor.  .  Ttu^  is, 
X.  A  debt  of  recoi-^.,,  tt.  A  d^(>t  uppa YpSecial  cour 
'trad.  '3.  A  debt';jj>on  fin>p^e  coipijLra^:  which 
laft  IncludeB j)aper  craiit>  o|:  bi^Is  ifj^chs^e,  and 
^romiflbry  notes.      •  r       /.  * ..  , 

^'  Sect*  XXXIl'   Ofjirht^  ba|7Kiluftct. 

I.  Bankruptcy  (as  defined  in  &5.  XVm.  10.) 
it  tb6  ad  of  becoming  a  bankrupt.^ 

4«  Herein  niay  ht  CoBfider«d|  1.  Wbolbay  be- 
qome  a  bankrupt,  s.  The  afty  wher^  be  may 
iaecome  a  bankrupts  3.  The  ptbdeemigs  on  a 
commiffion  of  bankrupt.  4.'H0w  hie  property  it 
trnisferred  there^.  *'     :       . 

3.  Perfonaof  full  age,  iififtg  the  teadeof  mer- 
cfaaiKlize»  by  buying^  \a«d  letting^  afid>  feekiB^ 
their  ilivelihoodl<bereby«  aineliable  t<>  betonc  bank* 
rupts,  fgr  debtjk  of  a  fluffidei^t  a^^oui^t- 

4.  A* trader,  who  en4e^qu'r8  to  avoid 'his  cre- 
ditors, or  evade  their  juu  demands,  by  any  of 
the  ways  ipedfied  in  the  Jcvcral  ftatutes  of  bank- 
ruptcy,  doth  thereby  commit  in  a^- of  hank- 
i^uptcy^ 

-3.  The' proceedings  on  a  commiifioi  <»f 
bftn&nipt;r  fo  far  as  they  aiffbft  the  banlarept 
bimfelfy  are  prioCipally  byi  i«  Petkkm.  a, 
Commiifioov '^.3.  Declaration  of  bantaruptcy.-  4. 
Choice  of -affiffnees.  5.  The  baitl^rttjpt'sfbrreD- 
der.  ^.  Hia  examination.  7.  Hia  diicO^My.  S. 
His^ertificaCe«'-^oi  His  allowance.  zo/Uf^  in- 
demnity. :»;*..-  •••::■• 

6,,  The  property  of  a  banknipt'i  p^n^l  eftate 
is,  immediafely  upon  the  ad  of  bankniplcy,Tefted 
by  cbnftnidlon'of  lawib  the  ki^Aeea^^aiidtb^, 
when  they  Have  irblleded,  dtftribate-iU^  wbole^y 
equal  dividends  among  all  the  creditors; ' 


or  TITLE  h^  CUSTOM, 

^  1.  By  cuftom,  pbtaining  in  particular  places,,  a 
right  may  be  acquired  in  chattels :  the  moft  ufuaJ 
of  which  cuftoms  are  tbofe  relating  to,  i.Heriot^. 
i.  Mortuaries.    3.  Heir  looms. 

a.  Heriots  are  either  heriot-fervi^e,  which 'dif- 
fers little  from  a  rent ;  or  heriot-cuftom,  which  is 
a  cuftomary  tribute,  of  ^oods  and  chattels,  pay- 
able to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  deceafe  of  the 
owner  of  lands. 

3.  Mortuaries  are  a  cuftomary  gift  doe'to  4he 
xninifter  in  many  parifhes,  on  the  death  of  his  {Sa- 
filhioners. 

4«  Heir  lonms  are  fudi  peribnal  chattels  as-  de:. 
fcend  by  fpecial  cuftom  to  the  heir,  along  with 
the  xnheritance-of  his  anceftor. 

Sect.  XXIX.    O/title  bi/  successioh,  mar- 
riage, i7;i^  judgment. 

r.  Br  faccefljon  the  right  of  chattels  is  vefted 
in  corporations  aggregate;  and  lakewUe  in  fuch 
ODiporationsi.fo]e  as*  are  the  heads  and  reprefeata- 
ti^res-of  bodies*  aggregate. 

a.  By  marriage  thejchatteis  real  and  perfonal  of 
the  wife  areveOed  tn  the  bo&asid,  in  the  <kme  de- 
gree of  pxt>peity:,  and.  with  the' feme pbwers,  aA 
the  wife  when  lolehad  giver  them 9  ptt)Yided  he 
reduces  them  to  pofleffioB."'  •  .  - 
-  .3.  The  wife  alfq  acquires^*  by  maQTiage",  a  pro- 
perty io  hfx  own  paraphernalia.       ^• 

4*  By  judgment,  ivopieqitent  on  a  fuit  at 
law,. a  man  may,  i/i  fom^.c^s,  no^.qply  recall. 
Ver,  but  original]^^  ^^^"^^^^i  ^  "S^t  to  perfonal 
property.  As,  i.'Tb  penalties  recoverable  by 
kdwi}  popill^r.  a.Tadamagesl*  3.  To  cofts  offiiit. 

•  X*  Argift,  or  grant,  is  a.  tdloatary  .ccfMuifaiice^oip 
a  chattel  perfonal  in  pofleffion,  without  any  coiii 
fideracioxr  or  eqiiifaient."  /  !/       r.^v       ..6  . 

fli/  A  contradis an  agreement,  iHpon  fofficiciit 
confidcration^  to'-jdo  or^not  to  do  .a  -partiouUr 
thing:  and,  by  fucb contrad,  aayperlbaal  ^6* 
Iieny.  {either  in-  pofleffion  or  in  adionj  rtia^r  be 

transferred. '^  -  ;,;  1..,..,*   .^       y,  Concerninq  t^ftampnts  apdidq^iiV^tions, 

..3.  eontraasmayqjtherbeexptefs^orimplied't    cohfidered  joiptly,  aretp  be  obfi^^  x,  Tteir 
cither  executed  or  executory,  ^     .    .       ......   J    Original  and  antiquity.    a-Whomafciileft^ment. 

4.  The  confideration  of  contrads  is,  I.  A  good  3,  Its  nafucp  .^d.  inqc^enM-  j*-"  .WW  are 
toQ^detation.  «.  A  Suable  cooRdeiatioWf  v^\A  oopcu tors  and,  a^imnill'rators,  5'.  Tb^ir^ce  and 
is,  X.  Do,  ut  des..  a.  Facky,  ut  facias.    3.  Facio,    duty..  * 

lit  des.    4,  Do,  ut  facias.             ^        r        1  '  ^a-'Teftamc^tsWe  fut^feed  ip  England  imme. 

5.  The  moil  ufual  tpecie's  o^pe/forjaf  cgitrads  morially ;  wli&ehy  tlajp  5eceal^jp4  ^it  litcrty  to 
dxtr  I.  Sale  or  exch^nee,  %.  Bai|mf  nt.  .  3.,Iiiring  ^Jiipofe  of  l^s^periaaal  eftate,  rejervir^  anciently 
or  bcfrrowmg.    4.  Debt.            ''  to  his  wife  aii4diildren  their  rea|^iH|gle.  part  of 

'   6;  Sale  or  exchange  is  a  tranfmutatipn  pfprq-   hisefFeds.  ' >,•...! 

P^rt):,,frj?pi  one  roan  to  giDOthcr,  in  cbufideraUon  3.  The  goods  of  inteflates  belonged' anciently  to 

of  fome  recqmpenfe  in  valiie.  '         .                    ,  the  king ;  wUo  Jraefed^hew  to  tWprelalBa  lo  be 

7.  Bailment  is  the  delivery  of  goods  in  tru/li  difpofedia  piousvufc^:  but,  on  their  .^[jjife  i>f  this 

bpon  a  contrad,  exprefs  or  implied,  that  the  ti  uft  tji^Il  in  the  times  of 'popeiy,  the  legilfc|tttfp  com- 

Ihall  be  faithfully  perforrped  by  the  bailee.  yelled  them  to  defegate  their  powei*  ^o  iadminiftra- 

9   Mir.v,„^..K^ ^.,.:^-  .-.  » — ^__x^    i,^i:..^y  tors  exprefsly  provided  by  law. 

•  4.  Al(  per^s-may  inake  a  tedament  tmldfs  dif- 
abled  by»  i  •  Want  of  c^fcretion.  a.  Want  of  free 
will.    3.  Criminal  cohdiirf. 

^.  Teftaments  at^  the  l^al  declaration  of  a 
man's  Intentions^  v(hlckhe  wills  to  be  performed 

after 


Sect.  XXXU.    Of  riTLJL'ky  TBatAMfNT,  and 

ADMINISTRATION. 


8.  Hiring  or  borrowing  is  a  contrad,  whei»by 
the  pofleffion  of  chatt^U  15  transferred  for  a  parti- 
cular tirte,  on  condition,  that  Ih^  identical  good^ 
(or  fometimes  their  valu^}  bp  jeftored  ^t  the  time 
appointed :  together  with  (i»  Ci^fe  pf  hiringVa  gi* 
pcnd'or  |)rice  for  the  u'fc. 
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after  hU  d^b.    Theie^vei  x.^Wri^ep.    9»  Nun- 
cupative. .;,.  . 

6»  Ab  .executpr  is  bt^  to  mhqv^  ^  PVm'^y  bts 
will  commits  the  execution  therfcof.         \, , 

7.  Adminiftrators  are«  t.  Durante  minpreseUt^ 
of  an  infant  executor  or  adminiftrato^  S^  t>r  dur 
rante  abfentia^^r  pendente  lite,,  ^.^.^Cpp^  tefta- 
mento  anncxo;  when  no  ej^iitpv  i^O^nohCd*  0r 
the  executor  refuses  to  a<5b.  3,  Q^Qerajl  i4miQ^ 
flratcrsy  in  purfuaficejof  the  ftatutfs.  ^^  ^^aHfil 
III.  and  Henr^^VIII.  4.  Admiiuftr^^rs  de  honis 
non ;  when  a'tormar  ej^cutor  cgr  adtniaUkratRT 
dies  without  4:Qmpleting  his  tri)ft.  ..     !.;     .     ; 

8.  The  ofEce  and  duty  of  c^Q^QVtqrs  (^ndt  injnmj 
points,  of  ^i,^a)Iwfi;rator^  a1fo),:arei  it  T^hwyi  tht 
dec^aiM#":%*  'to  prove  the  will,  pr  t^^e  Qiit:ads«hi- 
pijljrafiDn/  3.,Tro  make  an  j«v?ptory.»  ^.Td^Q^ 
ic^  the  ;^ao49^4. chattel?'  J*  Tq  pay  debts ^.obf 
fei  ving  the  rules  of  priority.  .  (S»  TO  PS^Y  Ug9CWt4 
?i^er  ffl^nyal,^,A>ecific,.if  t^y.  be  v^eA  and 
VQt  lap^A  ..7.  Til  diftribute  |he^  undevlfeil  .uifff 
pj^Sj  ^cii6rdiQg  to  the  fta,tu^e'ofdi(lri!|^UlioR^.:  1  ^.' 

.  ^-  ,  .^Q^Privaitb  WaoHOHf   /.n/-' 
6ccf.  L    O/'/S^  I'PBRtss  */  f^RiTJ^Tr-yko^t;/^ 

^^.  Wi^>Mc$  arfirthp  pdvatiQO  pf  r%te)  ^adVcf 
X.  ^fiy^jt^r.  .4-,J?uWiG..  .  .    .',  :     '..    :  /.      ,  .- 

a.  Private  wrongs,  o^  €4v>^*i5Ji|rii?9«»»re'49  !•»• 
fi  ii)^e;^£Qt|^,pr'puyation^  of  ^  piiirii  rights  <tf lin- 
dividuaia^^5i^d5j'eda^iDHiwi^»v^>»^..  -     .  "t 

5.  The  redre&.flf  civil*  Jnj  varies  is  <me  principid 
obje4  <^h6,laj*(s.rf  E^gjaidir  .J *- 

4.  T^lji  redrefs  is  cS^&fid, .ip,3f  % nec^aS of 
thepirtlfi-  a.;%:(ttfti»?re-pgera4lf»filIaTV.  3- 
By  botji  Jpgethef,  o(  fuitiincoiirts.    ••'.  ,. 

|,  }i£ydre&i»by.t^,mere,aft  9f  H^  pai^i^jrb  tbnt 
Twi^ich,Vif^8,  i,rf?J:9na  thQfple-WtjPf  tJw. party  ^1 
jurcd.  .  ^  From  ti)?  jqwnl  aa^  pfa|l.|he  parties.     • 

6.  Of  the  hrft  fort  are,  x.  Defence  pf  .one'* 
fcIf^oi^.rclaMoos^  ^.JjUcap^ipi^.'of  SPOda^r  3«.£n- 
try  on  lands  and"  tenements.  4.  AbateD)eot  of 
Duiianc^s.  .  5. .  Diftr^fs  J&}r  r^t,  for  (v^  pr  kr- 
vice,  fbv  ^niercf menls,  ^r.  dagniifei  9r.  jfbr  .divert 
itatutable  penaltjes4-^ip^de>f'fuQ^,th«(4«Poly  as 
are  IpgjiUy  jdiftrat;iabl^--an4/t^<?o  an4;  di^fod 
of  accordiiig  to  ttie4ue  co^fff  fl»f  l^w* . ' j6,  Seififlg 
of  heriotSf  Jcc. •  t       /  '.        ' 

7.  Of  ^(le  ii^cond  fort  are,  «< ,  4x:cordw  :a^  t  Arbi» 
tratiop.  :     '    ,       •  -      » -  • 
Sect.-H.  "CffLtbtLti'sBy  the  mere  btERATioi| 

of  LAW. 

^EDRE^sSi  effeded  by  the  nwre^Qpecatiooof  laitf* 
i^,  I.  iqjhc  ^afe  of  retainer;  whlerea creditor  ift 
executor  .^r  ^^^pi^iftratoF»  and  is  thereupon  «U 
lowed  to  retain  his  own  debt.  2.  In  t^c  .<afe  of 
remitter  J  where,  one^.  who  has  a  had  ooe^And  is 
thefcupqn  remitted  to  his  ancieptt.good  titles 
which  pr^te^s  his  iij-acq^iirfd  p0ueiiQ8« 

%ECT.  III.  Q^  COURTS  if2  GEItERAL. 

I.  Redress,  that  is  effc^ed by  the  z&.  both  of 
the  law  and  of  the  parties,  is  by  fiiit^r  aAion  in 
the  courts^of  juili(;e.  ,?  ^   1  •  •  -^^ 

a.  Here  h' may  be,  confider^d*'  i«.  Tbe  ^<Mi\ 


themfelves.  %i  The  cognizance  of  wsoogs  pr  in- 
jnriA  therein.  And,  of  courts,  x.  Their  nature 
and  incidents.    3.  Tlieir  feveral  fpecies. 

3^  A  <ofiirt  iB.  a  place  wlKrein  juftiee  is  jndi- 
jCJ^Hy.:^dmimfltored<iby  .offifters  delegated  by  tbe 
crown ;  JbeiAg  a  court  ekber  of  record  or  not  4f 
.W«Qrd,:.  ,.  „.     .    •.   : . ;  ..I  ■  I. 

4« Jificttfei]|t  )jqi:aH  CouftB  are^  plaintii^  defen- 
dant, and  juclge:  and  there  are  alfo  ufually  at- 
.tioriieys  |,:.Md  advooatfea  or.  cfotnfel,  viz.  either 
cbarrifters  or  i^rjieants  tt  law.    . 

SEct.  IV.    Of  the  puiLVcJ  doir'jiTs  of  commom 
• ' .    '       LA*^  arid'  I^'j^UItV. 

V  i4GpittfTs  iOf  jtiAite,.iirithJ]egatrd  .to  their  iev€- 
Ki^  if^Qi^y  «ret  i..Of  a.put>licy.or  general  jurif- 
idii^oQiswOug^Ot  the  realni;  ».  Of  a  private, 
ofipef^jorilds^Upii...     .  \c.  .   • 

2.  Public  courts  of  juftice  ais,.x.  The  coalts'of 
>6ominon' h»9:  aod,  equiftyy.'  aJTiie  ecblefiaftical 
.codftB.;  8i  The  ibilitai^^xioarts..  4.  The  mori. 
Ijfne  couicto;  .  »»  '..:.... 
..  j,,Ti>e  grmsfulaiiil  pabUc  oourts  of  common 
ij^w.  and  equity  are^  i*  The  court  of  (nepoudre.  a» 
Th^  CfiMrt:barpn.  /  3:  The  hundred  court.'  4. 
The  county  court.  5-  The  couit  of  commoa. 
pitas.  :.6«'The.  couctr of. king's  bench.  7.  The 
court  pf  exchA^uer. .  &  The  court  of  chaitoery. 
(Which  tW4>  laft  are  cotirti  of  equity  as  wsU  as 
law*);  .i$*.The.codrt9of  esoheqiier  chamber,  xb. 
7be  holife  of  p^tt^ '  TasrhiQb  mey  be  added»  as 
aiixiliaries.  ii.  The  courts  nf  aflize  and  nifi  priiis. 

B^itr.Vf     Of  COV^LTS    ECCLESlAsflCAt,   MILI- 

\  ,  9r£x:CAiS4fil«rriCAt'<taurts(Rhieh  werefeparat- 
ed  from  tfc^  temporal  by  William  the  Conqueror)* 
$V.t;flUllSiCbfifttJtn90fb^iX..The  eourt  of  the  arch- 
^j^afiPRf  .1*  The  cdurt  of  the  btihop's  confiftory. 
3^  The  codr^  ^f  atch^.  4*  The  court  of  pecu- 
li^f%  5^:  The  pnmtgatiiB .  court.  4.  The  court 
«f  4eteg«tr8a.> ,  f*  The  court  of  re«iew. 

%.  The  only  permanent  military  court  is  that  of 
C^iv^lcy;  thepcurtb  m&iifia}>annualfy  eftablifhed 
bs?  aft,of  poyltunveaty  behig  only-temoorary.  >'•* 
I  a*  Mdritime^fiOTiita  itCf  7;  The  court  of  adml^ 
raltf  aotf  vioefAdmiralty.  "  a.  The  court  of  dele« 
g4teSk.  :.3*  The  lorda  of  the  privy' coonctl,  and. 
others,  authorifed  by  the  king's  commiflion  for 
4K>^s  In  P^e  iauSGos. 

SkCT.  VI.    Ofcovkri  e/*"  special  ioaisDic- 

TIQN. 

CoirtTS  .of  a  ^lecial  or  ptimlie  juriidiiiftion  are^ 
X..  The.foreft  courta^  ischiding  the  courts  of  at- 
tachmentsi  cegnd,  ^ienmote,  and  juftice  (bat.  e. 
The  eoert  .of  cpmmhfioiiera  of  few*rs.  5.  The 
court  of  policies  of  aifuranqei  4.  The  couht  of, 
the  marihalfca,  aod  the  palace  court'.  '5.  'The' 
courts  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  6.  The  court 
o{{  the  duchy  ciiamber  of  Lascafter.  y:  The 
courts  of  the  eounties  palatine*  and  other  royal 
franehifeft.  8.  The  ftannery  courts.  9.  The  courts 
^  London,  and  other  corporations  :-<-To  which 
may  be  referred  the  courts  of  requefts»  or  amttn 
of  confcicate)  add  the  modem  regvlations  of  cer* 
tatn  courts  baron  and  county  courts*  xo«  The 
QO»rt«  of  the  twe  univ«:6tiea>   , 

Sect. 
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SbCT.  VIL      Of  the   COCVISAHCB  of  rRlVATB 
WftONQS. 

I.  All  private  wrongs,  or  civil  ifijorieSf  are 
cpgnifable  either  in  the  courts  eoctefiafticaly  mili- 
tary»  nuritime,  or  ihofe  of  common  law. . 

a.  InjurieS'Cogniiable  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ooDfts 
are,  I.  Pecuniary.  ».  Matrimonial.  j.Teftament- 
ary. 

3*  Pecunianr  injuries,  here  cogniiabley  zrtf  i. 
Subtradion  or  tithes.  For  which  the  remedy  is 
by  fuit  to  compel  their  paymentt  or  an  equiT»- 
lent ;  and  alfo  their  double  value,  t.  Non-pay- 
ment of  ecclefiaftical  dues.  Remedy :  by  fuit  for 
payment.  3.  Spoliation.  Remedy:  by  fuit  for 
reftitution.  4.  Dilapidations.  .  Remedy  i  by  iUt 
for  damages.  5.  Non-repair  of  the  chwrchy  Sec. ; 
and  non-payment  of  church  rates.  Remedy:  by 
fuit  to  compel  them. 

4>  Matrimonial  injuries  are»  i.  JaAitatioo  of 
marriage.  Remedy:  bv  (iiit  for  perpetual  Glenoe. 
a.  Subtraction  of  conjugal  rites.  Remedy:  by 
fuit  fbr  reftitution.  3.  Inability  Ibr  the  marria|e 
ftate.  Remedy :  by  fuit  for  divorde.  4*.  Refu&l 
of  decent  maintenance  to  the  wife.  Remedy :  by 
^  fuit  fbr  alimony. 

5.  Teftamentary  injuries  are,  i.  Difputing  the 
validity  or  wills.  Remedy:  by  fbit  to  eftabliih 
them.  »•  Obftni&ingofadminifbrations.  Reme- 
dy: by  fuit  for  the  granting. them.  3.  Subtrac- 
tion of  legacies.  Remedy:  by  fuit  fbr  the  pay- 
ment. 

6.  The  courfe  of  proceedings  herein  is  much 
conformed  to  the  civil  and  canon  law :  but  their 
only  compulfive  procefs  is  that  iof  excommunica- 
tion ;  which  is  enforced  by  the  temporal  writ  of 
fignificavity  or  de  excommunicato  capiendo. 

7.  Civil  injunesy  cogniiable  in  the  coutt  military^ 
or  court  of  chivalrvy  are^  i.  Injuries  in  point  of 
honour.  Remedy:  by  fuit  for  honourable  amends, 
a.  Encroachments  in  coat  armour,  &c.  Remedy : 
by  fuit  to  remove  them.  The  proceedings  are  In 
a  fumQiary  method. 

8.  Civil  injuries  cogniiable  in  the  courts  mari- 
time,  are  if\)uries9  in  their  nature,  of  common  law 
;Oognifance»  but  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  and 
not  within  the  precinds  of  any  county.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  herein  alfo  much  conformed  to  the 
civil  law. 

9.  All  other  injuries  are  cogniiable  only  in  the 
courts  of  common  law:  of  which  ia  the  remain- 
der of  this  chapter. 

io«  Two  of  them  are»  however^  cognifable  by 
thefe  and  other  infierior  courts;  viz.  i.  Refuial, 
or  negled  of  juftice.  Remedies:  by  writ  of  pro- 
cedendoy  or  mandamus,  a.  Encroachment  or  jn- 
rifdiiftion.    Remedy :  by  writ  of  prohibition. 

Sect.  VIU.    Q^  wrongs,  and  tbdr  rbmbdibs 
re^eBing  the  RIGHTS  ^persons. 

X.  Ill  treating  of  the  cogniiance  of  injuries  by 
the  courts  of  common  law,  nuiy  be  confidered>  i. 
The  injuries  themfelves,  and  their  refpedive  re- 
medies, a.  The  purfuit  of  thofe  remedies  in  the 
leveral  courts. 

ft.  Injuries  between  fubjedt  and  fub}ed»  cogni- 
ttble  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  are  in  gene- 
ral remedied  by  putting  the  party  injured  iato 
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poflefflon  of  that  right  mbiutct  he  is  unjuftly  de- 
prived. 

3.  This  is  efededi  t.  By  delivery  of  the  thing 
detained  to  the  rightful  owner,  a.  Where  that 
remedy  is  either  impoffible  or  inadequatcy  by  giv- 
ing the  party  injured  a  iatisfa^on  in  damages. 

4*  The  infbnmentst  by  which  thefe  remediea 
may  be  dbuioed*  are  fuiu  or  adions ;  which  are 
defined  to  be  Iml  demand  of  one's  right :  and 
thefe  are,  i.  Plerlonal.    4.  Real.    3.  Mixed. 

5.  Injuries  (whereof  fome  are  with,  others  with- 
out, force)  are^  i.  Injuries  to  the  righu  of  per- 
fons.  a.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  property.  And 
the  former  are,  t.  Injuries  to  the  abfolatCy— a* 
Injuries  to  the  relathre^  righU  of  perfons. 

6-  The  abfolnte  rights  S  individuals  are,  r.  ftr- 
(bnal  fecority.  a*  Phonal  liberty.  3.  Private 
property  (fee  Crap.  I.  Sea.  1.)  To  which  the 
mjurles  muft  be  correfpondent. 

7*  Injuries' to  perfonal  iecurity  are,  i.  Againfta 
man's  Ufe.  a.Againik  his  limbs.  5.  Agraft  hit 
body.  4*  Againft  his  health.  5.  Againft  ht^  re- 
puutioo^— The  firft  muft  be  referred  to  the  next 
chapter. 

8.  Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  body  are,  i .  Threats. 
o-Aflault..  3*  Battery.  4.  Wounding.  5.  May* 
hem.  Remedy:  by  aAion  of  tre^ais,  vi  et  ar- 
mis;  for  damages.  ' 

9.  lojuries  to  healtfaf  by  any  unwhotefdme  ] 
tices,  are  remedied  by  a  fecial  aaioo  of! 
on  the  cafe,  fbr  damages. 

10.  Injuries  to  repoution  are,  x.  Slanderous  and 
iu«i««;o«*  ww4#.  itMniidy:  by  adion  od  the 
cafe;  fbr  daoaages.  a.  Libels.  Remedy:  the  fame. 
3.  Malicious  profecotions.  Remedy:  by  adioQ 
of  confiraracy,  or  on  the  cafe;  for  damages. 

XI.  The  fble  injury  to  perfonal  liberty  ia  &Ife 
im(>rifonment.  Remedies:  x.  By  writ  of,  xft. 
Mainprise;  adly,  Odio  ^  atia;  3dly,  Homine 
replegiando.  4thly,  Habeas  corpus;  to  remove 
the  wrong,  a.  By  adion  of  trefpafs;  to  recover 
damages. 

la.  For  injuries  to  private  property,  fee  the  mt 
fiedion^ 

X3.  Injuries  to  relative  rights  aflEed,  x.  Hnf- 
bands,    a.  Parents.    3.  Guardians.    4*Maften. 

X4-  Injuries  to  a  hulband  are,  x.  Abdodioay 
or  tailing  away  his  wife.  Remedy :  by  adion  oi 
trdbafs,  de  oxore  rapta  et  abdoda;  to  recover 
poiTeffion  of  his  wife,  and  damages^  a.  Criminal 
ooDveriittion  with  her.  Remedy:  by  adion  on 
the  cafe ;  for  damages.  3.  Beatmg  her.  Hemedy : 

5y  adion  on  the  cafe^  per  quod  ooofortiiuii  ami- 
t ;  for  damages. 

15.  The  only  injury  to  a  parent  or  gvardiao,  ia 
the  abduaioii  of  their  children  or  wards.  Reme- 
dy:  by  adion  of  trefpafe,  de  filiis,  vd  cuftodiis» 
raptisvdabduais;  to  recover  poffeffion  of  them, 
and  damages. 

x6«  Injuries  to  a  naafter  are^  x.  Retuninghla  fer- 
vaats.  Remedy :  by  adion  on  the  cafe;  for  da* 
mages,  a.  Beating  them.  Remedy:  by  adioa 
on  the  caie^  per  quod  fervitum  amifit^  for  da* 
magts. 

81CT.  IX.  Of  ivjeaiEs  to  PiaaoiiM  vaoaEarr* 

X.  InjURiBS  to  the  rights  of  property  are  either 
thofe  of  perfooal  or  real  property.  ^  ^    ^ 

%•  Petwoal 
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a.  Perianal  property  is  either  in  pofleffion  or  in 
a^on. 

3.  Injuries  to  perfonal  property  in  poflcifion 
are,  i.  B7  difpofTeffion.  %.  By  damige*  while  the 
owner  remains  in  poffeffion. 

4.  Dilpoifeffion  may  be  efieded,  i.  By  an  un* 
lawful  taking,    a.  By  an  unlawful  detaining. 

5.  For  the  unlawful  taking  of  goods  and  chat> 
tels  perfonal,  the  remedy  is,  i.  Adual  reftitiition> 
which  (in  cafe  of  a  wrongful  diftrefs)  is  obtained 
by  a^ibo  of  replevin.  3.  SatisfaAioo  in  dama- 
ges: iftfin  cafe  of  rtfmutbf  action  of  refconss 
poundbreach,  or  on  the  caiie;  adly»  in  caie  of 
other  unlawful  takings,  by  adion  of  trefpafs  or 
trover. 

6.  For  the  unlawful  detaining  of  goods  lawfully 
taken,  the  remedy  is  alfo,  i.  Adual  reftitution  $ 
by  adion  of  replevin  or  detinue,  a.  SatisfaAion- 
in  damages  :  by  adionon  the  cafe,  for  trover  and 
converfion. 

7.  For  damage  to  perfonal  property,  while  in 
the  owner's  poSefiion,  the  remedy  is  in  damages } 
by  adion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis,  in  cafe  the  ad  be 
immediately  injurious ;  or  by  adion  of  trefpafs  on 
the  cale,  to  redrefs  confequential  damage. 

8.  Injuries  to  perfonal  property,  in  adion,  arift 
by  breach  of  contrads,  i.  Exprefs,  a.  Implied. 

9.  Breaches  of  exprefs  contrads  are,  i.  By  non- 
payment of  debts.  Remedy ;  ift.  Specific  pay- 
ment ;  recoverable  by  adion  of  debt,  adly.  Da- 
mages  for  nonpayment ;  recoverable  by  addon  on 
the  cafe.  %,  By  nonperformance  of  covenants. 
Remedy:  by  adion  or  covenant,  xft,  to  recover 
damages,  in  covenants  perfonal ;  adly,  to  compel 
performance^  in  covenants  real.  3.  By  nonper- 
fbrmance  of  promifes,  or  aflumpfits*  Remedy: 
by  adion  on  the  cafe;  for  damages. 

10.  Implied  contrads  are  fuch  as  arife,  i.  From 
the  nature  and  conftitution  of  government*  a* 
From  reafon  and  the  conftrudion  of  law. 

XX.  Breaches  of  contrads,  implied  in  the  nature 
of  government,  are  by  the  nonpayment  of  money 
which  the  laws  have  direded  to  be  paid.  Reme- 
dy :  by  adion  of  debt  (which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is 
frequently  a  popular,  frequently  a  qui  tarn,  ac- 
tion); to  compel  the  fpecific  payment;— or,  fome- 
times,  by  adton  on  the  cafe ;  for  damages. 

xa«  Breaches  of  contrads,  implied  in  reafon  and 
conCkrudion  of  law,  are  by  the  non-performance 
of  legal  prefumptive  alfumpfits :  for  which  the  re- 
medy Is  in  damages;  by  an  adion  on  the  cafe  on 
the  implied  afTumpfits,  z.  O^a  quantum  meruit* 
a .  Of  a  quantum  valebat.  3.  Of  money  expended 
for  another.  4.  Of  receiving  money  to  another's 
ufe.  5.  Of  an  infimul  computaifent,  on  an  ac« 
count  ftated  (the  remedy  on  an  account  unftated 
being  by  adion  of  account.)  6.  Of  performing 
one's  duty,  in  any  employment,  vrith  integrity, 
diligence,  and  Ikill.  In  fome  of  which  cafes  an 
adion  of  deceit  (or  on  the  cafe,  in  nature  of  de- 
ceit) will  lie. 

Sect.  X.  (^  injuries  to  real  profbrtt  ;  anJf 
fafty  o/'mspossESSiON,  9r  ouster,  ^fthe  free- 
hold. 

X.  Injuries  affeding  real  property  are,  x.  Ouf- 
ter.  3.  Trefpafs.  3.  Nuifance*  4*  Wafte.  5.  Sub- 
tradioo.    6.  Difturbance. 
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ft.  Oufter  is  the  amotion  of  poflTeffion ;  and  is^ 
x.  From  freeholds,    a.  From  chattels  real. 

3.  Oufter  from  freeholds  is  effeded  b^  x.  A- 
batement  a.  Intrufion.  3.  Difletlin.  4.Diicon- 
tinnance.    5.  Deforcement. 

4.  Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a  ftradger,  after 
the  death  of  the  anceftor,  bdfore  the  heir. 

5.  Jntrufion  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  a 
particular  eftate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before 
him  in  remainder  or  reverfion. 

6.  DefTeifin  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of  him 
that  is  feifed  of  the  freehold. 

7*  Difcontinuance  is  where  the  tenant  in  tail,  or 
the  huiband  of  a  tenant  in  fee,  makes  a  larger  eftate 
of  the  land  than  the  law  alloweth. 

S.  Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  free* 
hold  from  him  who  hath  the  property,  bat  who 
never  had  the  pofTeflion. 

9.  The  univerlal  remedy  for  all  thefe  is  reftitu- 
tion or  delivery  of  pofleffion  \  and,  fometimeSf 
damages  for  the  detention.    This  is  efieded,  U 
By  mere  entry^    a.  By  adion  pofleflbry.    3.  By  . 
writ  of  right. 

10.  Mere  entry,  on  lands,  by  him  ^ho  hath  the 
apparent  right  of  pofleffion,  will  (if  peaceable]  di** 
veft  the  mere  pofleffion  of  a  wrongdoer.  But  for- 
cible entries  are  remedied  by  immediate  reftitu- 
tion, to  be  given  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace. 

XX.  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  not  only  mere 
pofleflion,  but  alfo  an  apparent  right  of  pofleffion, 
this  may  be  divefted  by  him  who  hathr  the  adual 
right  of  pofleffion,  by  means  of  the  pofleflbry  ac« 
tions  of  writ  of  entry  or  affife. 

xa.  A  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  adion,  which  dif- 
poves  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  ih6wing  the  un- 
Uwful  means  under  which  he  gained  or  continues 
pofleffion.  And  it  may  be  brought  either  againft 
the  wrongdoer  bimfelf,  or  in  the  degrees  called 
the  per,  the  per  and  cui,  and  the  poft. 

X3.  An  affife  is  a  real  adion,  which  proves  the 
title  of  the  demandant,  by  fliowing  his  own  or  his 
anceftor's  pofleffion^  And  it  may  be  brought  ei- 
ther to  remedy  abatements;  viz.  the  affife  of  mort 
d'anceftor,  &c.:  Qr  to  remedy  recent  difleifins; 
viz.  the  affife  of  novel  difleifln. 

14.  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  gained  the  ac- 
tual right  of  pofleffion,  he  who  hath  the  right  of 
property  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  writ  of  right, 
or  fome  writ  of  a  fimilar  nature.  As,  x.  Where 
fuch  right  of  pofleffion  is  gained  by  the  difconti- 
nuance of  tenant  in  tail.  Remedy,  for  the  right 
of  property:  by  vn-it  of  formedon.  a.  Where 
gained  by  recovery  in  a  pofleflbry  adion,  bad 
againft  tenants  of  particular  eftdtes  by  their  own 
default.  Remedy :  by  writ  of  quod  ei  deforceat. 
3.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  pofleflbry  adion, 
had  upon  the  merits.  4.  Where  gained  by  the  fta- 
tute  of  limitations.  Remedy,  in  both  cafes :  by 
a  mere  writ  of  right,  the  htgheft  writ  in  the  law. , 

SBCT.   XI.       Of  DISPOSSESSION,  Qt  OUSTER,  of 
CHATTELS  REAL. 

X.  Ouster  from  chattels  real,  is,  x.  From  eftatea 
by  ftatute  and  elegit,    a.  From  an  eftate  for  years, 

a.  Oufter  from  eftates  by  ftatute  or  elegit,  is  ef<- 
feded  by  a  kind  of  difleifln.  Remedy :  reftitution,. 
and  damages ;  by  affife  of  novel  difleifin. 

3.  Oufter  from  an  eftate  for  yearsy  is  efieded  by 
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a.  like  difleifiny  or  sje^ment.  ^  Remedy :  r«ftitu- 
tioiiy  and  damages,  x.  By  wnt  of  ejeAione  tir* 
mac. '  2»   fif  writ  of  qaare  ejecit  infra  terminum. 

4*  A  Writ  of  ejedione  firmss,  or  aiSlion  of  ttcf- 
pafs  in  eje(ament,.  lielh  where  lands,  &Ci  ar*"let 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  leffec  is  ouCted  or  ejec- 
ted from  his  term ;  in  which  cafe  he  fhall  reco^r 
pofleflion  of  bis  term,  and  damages.  >  • ' 

5.  This  is  now  the  ufual; method  of  trying  titles' 
to  land,  inftead  of  an  a^ion  real :  viz.  By,  r.  The 
claimant's  making  an  adtual  (or  fuppoied^  lenfe 
upon  the  land  to  the  plaintitK  %i  The  ptaintiflF's' 
a«ftual  (or  fuppofed)  entry  thereupon.  5.  His  ac- 
tual  (or  fuppofed)  oufter  and  ejectment  by  the  de^ 
fendant.  For  which  injury  this  adion  is  broughf 
either  againft  tbe  tenant,  or  (more  ufually)  againft 
fome  cafual  or  fictions  ejedor ;  in  whbfe  (lead 
the  tenant  may  be  admitted  defendant,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter,  be  confbffed, 
and  that  nothing  elfe  be  difputed  but  the  merits 
of  the  title  claimed  by  the  lefTor  of  the  plaintiff*. 

.  6.  A  writ  of  qqare  ejecit  infra  terminum  is  an 
a^ion  of  a  fimilar  nature ;  only  not  brought  againft: 
the  wrongdoer  or  ejedor  himfelf,  but  fuch  as  are 
in  poifeflion  under  his  title. 

Sect.  XIL    Q/'xRESPikss. 

Trbsfass  is  an  entry  upon,  and  damage  done 
to,  another's  lands«^by  one's  felf.  Or  one's  cattle; 
without  any  lawful  authority,  or  caufe  of  juftiB- 
cation :  which  is  called  a  breach  of  his  clofs.  Re- 
medy :  damages ;  by  a<*tion  of  treipafs,  quare  clau- 
fum  fregit ;  befides  that  of  diftrefs,  damage  feafant. 
But,  uniefs  the  title  to  the  land  came  chiefly  in 
queftion,  or  the  trefpafs  was  wilful  or  malicious, 
the  plaintiff  (if  the  damages  be  under  40  fhillings) 
Ihall  recover  no  more  cofts  than  damages. 

Sect.  XIII.    0/'nuisamc£. 

I.  NvisAMCE,  or  annoyance,  is  any  thing  that 
worketh  damage  or  inconvenience :  and  it  is  either 
a  public  and  common  nuifance,  of  which  in  the 
next  chapter ;  or,  a  private  nuifance,  whi^h  is  any 
thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  x.  The 
corporeal,  a.  The  incorporeal,  hereditametilu  of 
another, 

%,  The  remedies  for  a  private  nuifance  (befides 
that  of  abatemeut)  are,  i.  Damages;  by  adtion 
on  the  cafe ;  (which  alfo  lies  for  i\>ecial  prejudice 
by  a  public  nuifance).  1.  Removal  thereof,  and 
damages  $  by  affife  of  nuifance.  3.  Like  removal, 
and  damages ;  by  writ  of  quod  permittat  profter- 
nere. 

Sect.  XIV.    Q/"  waste. 

I.  Waste  is  a  fpoil  and  deftrudttoa  in  land^ 
and  tenements,  to  the  injury  of  him  who  hath,  i. 
An  immediate  intereft  (as,  by  right  of  common) 
in  the  lands.  2.  The  remainder  or  reverGon  of 
the  ioberitanqe* 

3.  The  remedies,  for  a  commoner,  are  reftitu- 
tion,  and  damages ;  by  aiiife  of  comnoon :  or,  da- 
mage^  only ;  by  a^top  on  the  cafe. 

3.  The  remedy,  for  him  In  remainder,  of  rever- 
fion,  is,  I.  Preventive :  by  writ  of  eftrepement  at 
law,  or  injundlion  out  of  chancery ;  to  ftay  wafte. 
a.  Corre^ive :  by  adtion  of  wafte.;  to  recover  the 
place  waftedi  and  damages. 
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Sect.  XV.    0/*suBTaACtioif. 


1.  StJftYR'AC*rr6it  is  when  onei  who  oSrcs  fcr- 
vk^sfo  Another,  withdVaw^  or  neglects  to  per- 
form them.  This  ma/  be,  i.  Of  rents  and  other 
fcrvices,'  du^  by  tenure,  a.  Of  thofe  due  by  cuf- 
tom.  - 

a.  Fbr  fubtr^ftion  of  rents  and  feHic^s,  due  by 
tenure,  the  remedy  is,  i.  By  diftrefs ;  to  compel 
the  payment  or  performance. '  a.  By  adtion  of 
debt.  3;  BJ  aflTife.  4.  By  writ  deconfuetbdinibus 
et  fervitiis  j-^to  compel  the  piayftient.  5.  By  w-rit 
of  c^fTavit ;— and,  61  By'  ifc^rit  of  ri^ht  fur  dif- 
Olaimer  j— to'retover  the  land  itfelf. 

3.  To  remedy,  the  oppreflion  of  the  lord,  tbe  latr 
has  alfo  given,  t\  The  writ  of  n«  injufle  vexes  : 
i.  The  writ  of  melhe. 

4.  Forfubtradibn  of  fervices,  due  by  co Horn, 
the'  remedy  is,  r.  By  writ  of  fefta  and  molendi- 
num,  furnum,  torrale,  &c.  to  compel  the  perform- 
ance, and  recover  damages.  %,  By  adion  on  the 
eafe ;  for  damages  only. 

Sect.  XVI.    O/'oisturbance* 

X.  Disturbance  is  tbe  hindering,  or  difquiet- 
ing,  the.owners  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament, 
in  their  regular  and  lawful  efijoyment  of  it. 

a.  Difturbances  are,  x.  Of  franchifes.  a.  Of 
commons.  3.  Of  ways.  4.  Of  tenure.  5.  Of 
patronage. 

3.  Difturtwhce  of  firanchifes,  is  remedied  by  a 
fp'ecial  adtion  on  the  cafe ;  for  damages. 

4.  Diflurbance  of  common,  is,  i.  Inteicom- 
moning  without  right.  Remedy:  damages;  by 
an  adtion  on  the  cafe,  or  of  trefpafs:  befides  dif- 
trefs, damage  ft;afant :  to  compel  fatisfadtion.  a. 
Surcharging  the  common.  Remedies :  diftrefs, 
damage  feafant;  to  compel  fatisfadtion :  adHon 
on  the  cafe ;  for  damages :  or,  writ  of  admeafurc- 
ment  of  pafture ;  to  apportion  the  common ;  and 
writ  de  fecunda  fuperoneratione ;  for  the  fuper- 
numerary  cattle,  and  damages.  3.  Inclofure,  or 
obftrudtion.  Remedies :  Reftitution  of  the  com- 
mon, and  damages;  by  aiiife  of  novel  dtffeifin, 
aiid  by  writ  of  quod  permittat :  or,  damages  on- 
ly ;  by  adtion  on  the  cafe. 

5.  Difturi)ance  of  wavs,  is  the  obftrudtion,  i. 
Of  a  way  in  grofs,  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  a. 
Of  a  way  appendant,  by  a  ftranger.  Remedy,  for 
both  :  damages  ;  by  aaion  on  the  cafe. 

6.  Diftui-bance  of  tenure,  by  driving  away  te- 
nants, is  remedied  b^  a  fp'ecial  adtion  on  the  cafe ; 
fbr  damages. 

7.  Difturbance  of  patronage,'  is  the  hindrance 
of  a  patron  to  prefcnt  liis  clerk  to  a  benefice; 
whereof  ufurpatibn,  within  fix  months,  is  now 
becotne  a  fpecies. 

8.  Difturbers  may  be,  i.  The  pfeudo-patron, 
by  his  wrongful  .prefentation.  a.  His  clerk,  by 
demahding  inftitutibn.  3.  The  ordinary^  by  re- 
fufing  the  clerk  of  the  true  patron. 

9.  The  readies  are,  i  c  By  aQ&fe  of  darrein  pre- 
(entment.  a.  By  writ  of  quare  impedit  ;-^-to  com- 
pel  inftitution  and  rfcover  damages :  Confequent 
to  which  aie  the  writs  of  quare  incumbravit>  and 
quare  iton  admiftt ;  fbr  fubfeqilent  damages.  3. 
By  writ  of  right  of  advowfon :  to  compel  inftitu- 
tion, or  eftablifh  the  permanent  right. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  XVII.  0/  injuries  PROCESDiKd  ^rom, 

or  AFFECTIKG,  the  CROWN. 

!•  Injuries  to  which  the  crown  is  a  party  are* 
I.  Where  the  crown  is  the  aggreflbr.  2.  Where 
the  crown  13  the  fujferer. 

».  The  crown  is  the  aggreflbr,  whenever  it  is 
in  poflefiion  of  any  property  to  which  the  fubjeft 
hath  a  right. 

3.  This  is  remedied^  i.  By  petition  of  right ; 
where  the  right  is  grounded  on  fadts  difclofed  in 
the  petition  itfelf.  9.  By  mpnftrans  de  droit ;  where 
the  claim  is  grounded  on  fads,  already  appearing. 
on  record.  The  effed  of  both  which  is  to  remove 
the  bands  (or  poffelfion)  of  the  king. 

4.  Where  the  crown  is  the  fuflferer»  the  king's 
remedies  are,  i.  By  fuch  common  law  anions  as 
are  conRftent  with  the  royal  dignity,  a..  By  in- 
queft  of  office^  to  recover  poifefTion  9  which,  when 
founds  gives  the  king  his  right  by  Iblemn  matter 
of  record ;  but  may  afterwards  be  traverfed  by  the 
fubjed.  3«  By  writ  of  fcire  facias,  to  repeal  the 
king's  patent  or  grant.  4.  By  information  of  in- 
trulionf  to  give  damages  for  any  trefpafs  on  the 
lands  of  the  crown ;  or  of  debt,  to  recover  mo- 
neys due  upon  contrad,  or  forfeited  by  the  breach 
of  any  penal  ftatute;  or  Sometimes  (in  the  latter 
cafe)  by  information  in  rem :  all  filed  in  the  ex- 
<:hequer,  ex  offido^  by  the  king's  attorney  general^ 
5.  By  writ  of  quo  warranto,  or  information  in  the 
nature  of  fuch  writ ;  to  feifeinto  the  king's  bands 
any  francbifi;  ufurped  by  the  fubjed,  or  to  ouft. 
an  ufurper  from  any  public  office.  6.  By  writ  of 
mandamus*  unlefa  caufe ;  to  admit  or  reftore  any 
perfon  entitled  to  a  franchife  or  office :  to  which 
if  a  falfe  caufe  be  returned,  the  remedy  is  by  tjra- 
verfe,  or  by  adion  00  the  cafe  for  damages ;  andf 
ixi  confequence,  a  peremptory  mandamus,  or  writ 
of  reftitution. 

Sect.  XVHI.   Of  the  ^uftstriT  of  remedies  by 
ACTION  ;  ctnd^  FIRST,  of  the  original  writ. 

I.  The  purfuit  of  the  feveral  remedies  fumifhed. 
by  the  laws  of  England,  is,  x.  By  adion  in  the 
courts  of  common  law«  a«  By  the  proceedings  in* 
the  courts  of  equity. 

a.  Of  an  adion  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
(originally  the  proper  count  for  profecutiug  civil 
fuits)  the  orderly  parts  are,  i.  The  original  writ. . 
a.  The  procefs.  3. The  pleadings.  4«  The  ilTue, 
or  demurrer*  5.  The  trial.  4*  The  judgment. 
7.  The  pi^Qceedings  iq  i^tfire  pf  appeal.    8.  The 
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3.  The  original  wri|  is  the  begusomg  or  foun- 
dation of  a  fttit,  and  is  either  optional  (cal.Ma 
prsscipe),  comnaanding  the  defeadapt  to  dofon^e- 
thing  in  certain,  or  otherwife  fhow  caufe  to  the 
contrary  \  or  peremptory  (called  a  fi.fecerit  te  fe- 
curum),  commanding,  upon  fecurity  given  by  the 
plaintifv-the  defendant  to  appear  in  court,  to  fhow 
wherefore  he  hath  injured. the  plaintiff:  both  ilTu* 
ing  out  of  chancery  under  the  king's  great  feal, 
and  returnable  in  bank  during  term*time. 

Sect.  XIX.  Q^frocess. 

X.  Process  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  de- 
fendant  to  sq>pear  in  court. 
a.  This  includes,  x.  Summons,  a.  The  writ  of 
Vol,  XII.  PartIL 
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attachment,  or  pone  \  which  is  fometimes  the  firft 
or  original  procefK.  ;.  The  writ  of  diHringcj?,  or 
diftrefs  infinite.  4.  Thr  writs  of  capias  ad  rtfpoa- 
dendum, and  teftatum  capias;  or,  inAead uf  ttiofe, 
in  the  king's  bench,  the  bill  uf  Middlefex^  and  writ 
of  latitat :— and,  in  the  exchequer,  the  writ  of  quo 
minus.  5*  'f  he  alias  and^pluries  writs.  6.  1  he 
exigent,  or  writ  of  exigis  facias,  proclnni:.iionsy 
and  outlawry.  7.  Appearance,  and  comm(»n  bail. 
8.  The  ah^ft.  9.  Special  bail,  firft  to  the  fherifi*^ 
and  tlien  to  the  adion. 

Sect.  XX.  tyPLEADiNGS* 

Pleadivos  are  the  mutual  altercations  of  th^ 
plaintiff  and  de^ndant  in  tvriting  \  under  which 
are  comprifed,  i.  The  declaration  or  count  \ 
(wherein,  incidentally,  o^  the  vifne,  nonfuit,  re- 
traxitr  and  difcontinuance).  a.  The  defence, 
claim  of  cognizance,  imparlance,  view,  oyer,  aid, 
prayer,  voucher,  or  age.  3.  The  plea ;  whicli  is 
either  a  dilatory  plea  ( i  fl,  to  the  jurifdidibn ;  2dlyg . 
in  dilability  of  the  plaintiff;  3'dly,  in  ab::tement), 
or  it  is  a  plea  to  the  adion ;  fometimes  confcfling 
the  adion  either  in  whole  or  in  part  (wherein  of 
a  tender,  paying  money  into  court,  and  fet  off)  ^ 
but  ufually  denying  the  complaiiitt,  by  pleading, 
either,  xft,  the  general  iflue ;  or,  adly,  a  fpecial 
bar  (wherein  of  juftificatioti8,the  ilatutes  of  limita- 
tion, dec.)  4.  Replication,  rejoinder,  fufrejoin-* 
der,  rebuUer,  furrebutter,  &c.  Therein  of  eftop- 
pels,  colour,  duplicity,  departure,  new  aflign- 
ment,  proteftatioo,  averment,  and  other  incidents 
of  pleading. 

Sect.  XXI.  Q/* issue  and  demurrer. 

x.  tssUE  is  where  the  parties,  in  a  courfe  of 
pleading,  come  to  a  point  affirmed  oh  one  fide  and 
denied  on  the  other ;  which,  if  it  be  a  matter  of 
law,  is  called  a  demurrer ;,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  fad^ 
fiill  retains  the  name  of  an  idue  of  fad. 

a.  Continuance  is  the  defaming  of  the  parties  in 
court  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  therti  a  day 
certain  to  appear  upon.  And,  if  any  new  mat- 
ter arifes  fince  the  laft  continuance  of  adjourn- 
ment, the  defendapt  may  take  advantage  of  it, 
even  after  demurrer  or  iffue,  by  alleging  it  in  a 
plea  puis  darrein  continuance. 

.3.  The  determination  cf  an  ifllle  in  law,  or  dc* 
murrer,  is  by  the  opinion  of  thfe  judges  of  the 
court ;  which  is  afterwards  entefea  on  record. 

Sect;  XXII.  Ofihe  several  species  V^i^ial. 

X.  TrIal  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of 
fad  put^'ih  ifl\ie. 

a.  The  fpecies  of  trials  arei  z.  By  the  record. 
%,  By  infpedton...  3.  By  certificate.  4.  By  wit- 
neffes*  5.  By  wagct  of  battel.  6.  By  wager  of 
law.    7.  fiyjury. 

.  a.  Trial  by  the  reoord  is  had,  when  the  cxi(- 
tence  of  fuch  record  is  the  point  in  ifTue. 

4«  Trial  by  infpedion  or  examination  is  had  by 
t,he  courtt  principally  when  the  matter  m  iftie  is 
the  evident  objed  of  the  fenfes. 

5.  Trial  by  certificate  is  had  in  thofe  cafes,  inhere 
foch  certificate  muft  have  been  conclufive  to  a  jury. 

6.  Trial  by  wituefles  (the  regular  method  in  the 
civil  law)  is  only  ufed  in  writ  of  dower,  when  the 
death  of  the  buiband  is  io  iifue. 

Yyyy  7.  Trial 
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7.  Trial  by  wager  of  baftle!,  tii  dvil  eaiefi  it 
only  bad  on  writ  of  right ;  but,  in  lieo  thereof, 
the  tenant  may  bate,  at  hia  optioDy  the  trial  by 
the  grand  aflize.  • 

S.  Trial  by  wager  of  law  is  only  had,  where  the 
matter  in  iflde  mayW  fuppofed  to  have  been  pri- 
vily tranfa^ed  between  the  parties  tljemielvea, 
without  themtervention  of  other  witneilest. 


courtf  of  exchequer  chamber,  from  the  law  fide 
of  the  court  of  exchequer ;  and  from  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench  by  bill.  j.  To  the 
hcmfe  of  peers,  from  proceedings  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  by  anginal,  and  on  writ#  of  &Tor ; 
and  from  the  fereral  courts  of  exchequer  chsmba-. 

Sect*  XZVI.  Q/'EZECUTioir. 


Sect.  XXIII.  Qftiie  trial  fy  jury. 

I.  Trial  by  jury  is,  x.  Extraordinary;  as^  by* 
the  grand  afliae,  in  writs  of  right  |  and  by  the 
grand  jury,  in  writs  of  attaint.    2.  Ordinary. 

a.  The  method  and  procefs  of  the  ofdtoary  trial 
by  jury  is,  1.  The  writ  of  tcnire  facias  to  the 
Iheriff,  coroners,  or  elifors :  with  the  fubfequent 
oompulfive  proceft  of  habeas  coipora,  ot  diftrin- 
f  as.  ju  The  carrying  down  of  the  record  to  the 
court  of  nifi  prios.  3.  The  (heriff's  return ;  or 
paimel  of,  ift,  fpecial,  %d\Y,  common  jurors.  4* 
The  challenges;  ift,  to  the  array;  adly,  tothe 
polls  of  the  jurors ;  either,  propter  nonoris  reipeo* 
tus,  propter  defe^m,  propter  affedum  (which  is 
fbmetimes  a  principal  cnalletlge,  fbmeti{nes  to  the 
favour),  or  propter  delldtnm.  t.  The  tales  de  cir- 
cumftantibus.  6.  The  oath  or  the  jury.  7.  The 
evidence ;  which  is  either  by  proofs,  xft,  written ; 
*adly,  parole :— or,  by  the  private  knowledge  of  the 
jurors.  6.  The  verdiA  ;  which  may  be^  itty  ptU 
▼y;  adiy,  public;  3dly,  fpecial. 

&ECT.XXIY.  0/jvi}GMUnrtaadiis  inciosnts. 

ir  Whatbtsr  is  tranfadted  at  the  trial,  in  the 
court  of  nifi  prius,  it  added  to  the  record  under 
the  name  of  a  poftea:  confequent  upon  which  is 
Ike  judgment. 

a.  Judgment  may  be  arretted  or  ftayed  for  can* 
fes,  I.  Extrinfic.  or  dehors  the  record ;-  as  in  the 
cafe  of  new  trials.  %.  Intrinfic,  or  within  it ;  as 
where  the  declaration  varies  from  the  writ,  or  the 
wrdid  from  the  pleadings  and  iflue;  or  where 
the  cafe,  laid  ib  the  declaration,  is  not  faffidentto 
fupport  the  a^ioo  in  point  of  law. 

3.  Where  the  iflue  is  immaterial,  or  infafficienty 
the  court  may  award  a  repleader. 

4.  Judgment  is  the  fentence  of  the  law,  pro- 
nounced by  the  courtj  upon  the  matter  contained 
in  the  record. 

5.  Judgments  are,  i.  Interlocutory;  which  are  in- 
complete till  perfedled  by  a  writ  of  inquiry,  a.  Final. 

6.  Cofts^  or  expenies  of  fuit,  are  bow  the  n^cef« 
ivy  confequences  of  obtaining  jud^iment. 

Sect.  XXV.  Q/*  proceedings,  m  tbi  watvrr 

1.  Procmdihgs,  in  the  nature  of  appeals  ftt>nf 
judgment,  are,  a.  A  writ  of  attaint ;  to  impeach 
the  verdia  of  a  jury;  which  of  late  has  been  fu* 
perfeded  by  new  trials,  a.  A  writ  of  audita  que- 
rela J  to  difcharge  a  judgment  by  matter  that  na^ 
^ce  happened.,  3.  A  writ  of  error^  from  One 
court  of  record  to  another ;  to  corred  judgilneuts» 
erroneous  in  point  of  law,  and  not  helped  by  the 
Hatutes  of  amendtpent  and Jeo  fiiils. 

a.  Writs  of  error  lie,  1.  To  the  court  of  klng^ 
bench,  from  all  inferior  courts  of  record ;  from  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Weitminfter;  and  from 
the  eourt  of  king's  beftch  i&  Ireland^   %^  To  the 


Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  of  (he  fen- 
l^nce  or  judgment  of  the  law.  Whkh  is  effeded, 
I.  Where  poffeffion  of  any  hereditament  is  reco- 
vered: by  writ  of  habere  facias  feifinam,  poflTef- 
iibnem,  &c.  a.  Where  any  thing  is  awarded  to 
be  done  or  rendered,  by  a  fpecial  writ  for  that 
purpofe :  as,  by  writ  of  abatement,  in  cafe  of  nui- 
lance ;  retoroa  habendo,  and  capias  in  witheruMo, 
in  replevin ;  diftringas  and  fcire  frcias,  in  detinue. 
3*  Where  money  only  is  recovered  ;  by  writ  of, 
J  ft,  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum,  againft  the  body  of 
the  defendant ;  or  in  default  thereof,  fcire  ^cias 
againft  his  bail,  idly.  Fieri  fsctas,  agaioft  his  goods 
and  chattels.  3dly,  Levari  facias,  agaiaft  his 
gotkls  and  the  profits  of  his  lands.  4thly,  Elegit, 
againft  his  goods,  and  the  pofTeffioo  of  bis  lands. 
5thly,  Extendi  fecias>  and  other  proceft,  on  ftz- 
tutes,  recognizances^  &c.  agaioft  his  body,  lasdf, 
and  goods. 

Sect.  XXYII.  Of  proceeoiiigs  in  the  courts 

^E^UITY. 

I.  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  pe- 
cttliar  jurifdi^ion  of  ^kc  court  of  chancery,  are,  7. 
The  guardian  (hip  of  iuliants.  1.  The  coftody  of 
idiots  and  Ivnatids.  '$.  The  Riperinteadance  of 
charities.    4.  Commifltons  of  bankrupt. 

A.  The  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  ducby-coort 
of  Lancafter,  have  atfo  Ibme  peculiar  caufes,  in 
which  the  intcreA  of  the  king  fs  more  imsiediatew 
ly  concerned. 

3.  Equity  is  the  true  fenfe  and  ibond  interpre- 
tation of  the  rules  of  law ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  equally 
attended  to  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  b<^  of 
common  law  and  equity. 

4.  The  effential  differences,  whereby  the  £n^- 
Mfti  courts  of  equity  wtt  dtftinguiflied  from  the 
courts  of  law,  are,  x.  The  mode  of  proof,  by  a  di£> 
covefy  on  the  oath  of  tfie  party ;  whiek  givet  a 
juriiUk^on  in  itiatters-«f  acoount  and  frand.  «, 
The  mode  df  tsial ;  by  depoQdoos  taken  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  3.  The  mode  of  relief;  by  giving 
a  more  (Jpecific'and  eftte!ifil>e  rensedy  than  can  be 
had  in  the  counts  'Of  Inw  |  as>  by  earrying  agrees 
ments  into  execution,  ftapng  wafte  or  ofter  m- 
jiiriesf  by  h)jvtfai6n,  dntaihig  the  fale  of  tncum- 
beM  lauds,  sit.  4.  The  true  eonftrUftioo  of  fe. 
cttjf^ties  for  mem^T,  by  confidering  them  merely 
^8  a  pledge.  ^.  The  execution  of  trufts,  or  fe- 
cond  ufes,  in*  a  mattet  analegout  tn  the  law  of 
tegal  eftates. 

3^*  The  proct^ings  io  the  court  of  chancery  (to 
which  thofe  in  the  elcheqner,  ftc.  very  nearly 
oonform)arev  z«  BiU.  a.  Writoffnbpana;  and 
perhaps,  tnjuttdion.  3.  Proceft  of  contempt; 
viz.  (ordinarily )atUchmeot»  attachment  with  pro- 
clamations, commiflionft  of  rebellicm,  feijeaot  at 
arms^and  fequeft  rat  ions.  4.  Appearance.  5.  De- 
murrer. 6.  Plea.  7.  Anfwer.  8.  Exceptions; 
amendments;  croft^  or  fupplementa),  bGJa;  biOs 
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of  revivor^  interpleader,  8cc*  -g,  Replication.  lo. 
IlTue.  zx.  Depofitions,  taken  upon  interrogatories ; 
and  fubfequent  publication  thereof.  i».  Hearing. 
13.  Interlocutory  decree  ^  feigned  iflue,  and  /trial} 
reference  to  the  mafler,  and  report ;  Sec,  14.  Final 
decree.  15.  Rehearing^  or  bill  of  review,  x6.  ^-. 
peal  to  parliament. 

CHAP.  IV.         ' 
Cy  Public  Wroncs. 


SscT.'  I.   0/the  KATURE  ^  CRiMCSi  and  tJuir 

rUNISflMBNT. 

I.  In  treating  of  public  wrongs,  maf  be  conli- 
dered,  x.  .Tbe  general  nature  of  crimes  and  pu- 
nifhments.  3.  The  perfons  capable  of  committing 
crimes.  3.  The  feveral  degrees  of  guilt.  4-  The 
feveral  fpecies  of  crimeSf  and  their  refpedive  pu- 
niihments.  5.  The  means  of  prevention.  6.  The 
method  of  puni(hment. 

%.  A  crime,  or  mifdemeanour,  ts  an  adl  commit- 
tedy  or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either 
forbidding  or  commanding  it. 
^  3 .  Crimes  are  diftingni(hed  from  civil  injuries, 
that  they  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public 
rights,  due  to  the  whole  community,  confidered 
as  a  community. 

4.  Punifliments  may  be  confidered  with  regard 
to,  I.  The  power;  ».  The  end;  3.  The  meafure; 
—of  their  infli^ion.         * 

5.  The  power,  or  right,  of  inditing  human 
punifliments  for  natural  crimes,  or  fuch  as  are 
mala  in  fe,  was  by  the  law  of  nature  vefled  in 
every  individual ;  but,  by  the  fund;imentai  con- 
tta<a  of  (bciety,  is  now  transferred  to  the  fove- 
reign  power;  in  which  alfo  is  veiled,  by  the  Hime 
contrai5t,  the  right  of  punifliing  pofitive  offences, 
or  fuch  as  are  mala  prohibita. 

6.  The  end  of  human  punifliments  is  to  prevent 
future  offences;  i.  By  amending  the  offender 
himfelf.  a.  By  deterring  others  through  his  ex- 
ample, 3.  By  depriving  him  of  the  power  to  do 
future  ffiifchief. 

7.  The  meafure  of  human  punifliments  muft  be 
determined  by  the  wifdom  of  the  fovereign  power, 
and  u6t  by  any  uniform  univerfal  rule:  though 
that  wifdom  may  be  regulated,  and  affiftj?d,  by 
certain  general,  equitable,  principles. 

Sect.  II,  Of  the  persons  capable  o/'commit- 

TINC  CRIMES. 

X.  All  perfons  are  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
unlefs  there  be  in  them  a  dei'cd  of  will :  for,  to 
confliuite  a  legal  crime,  there  muft  be  both  a  vi- 
cious will,  and  a  vicious  a(5t. 

1.  Tbe  will  does  not  concur  with  the  aft,  r. 
Where  there  is  a  defcd  of  undcrftanding.  a. 
Where  no  will  is  exerted,  3.  Where  the  aft  is 
conftrained  by  force  and  violence. 

3.  A  vicious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting  in 
the  cafes  ot^  x.  Infancy,  a.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy. 
3,  Drunkennefa;  whicn  doth  not,  however,  ex- 
cufe.  4.  Misfortune.  5.  Ignorance,  or  miftake, 
of  ladt.  6.  Compullion,  or  neceffity ;  which  is, 
ift,  that  of  civil  fjbjeftion;.  idly,  that  of  durefs 
per  minas;  jdly,  that  of  cho)fing  the  leaft  per- 
nicious of  two  evils,*whe;e  o.ie  is  unavoidable; 
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4thly,  that  Of  want,  or  hunger ;  which  is  no  legi- 
timite  excufe. 

4.  The  king,  from  his  excellence  and  dignity,  it 
alfo  incapable  of  doing  wrong. 

£ect.  III.  Q/* PRINCIPALS  and  accessx^ries. 

r.  The  different  degrees  of  guilt  in  criminals 
are,  I.  As  principals.    2.  As  acccfforics. 

a.  A  principal  in  a  crime  is,  x.  He  who  commits 
tbe  fa6t.  a.  He  who  is  prefent  at,  aiding,  and 
abetting,  the  commiffion. 

3.  An  acce/Tory  is  be  who  doth  not#:ommit  the 
faA,  nor  is  prefent  at,  the  commiflQon :  but  is  in 
fome  fort  concerned  therein,  either  before  or 
after. 

4.  Acceflbries  ican  only  be  in  petit  treafon^  and 
felony:  in  high  treafon,  and  mifdemeanors,  all 
are  principals, 

5.  An  acceffory,  before  the  fad,  is  one  who, 
being  abfent  when  the  crin?e  is  committed,  hath 
procured,  counfelled,.  or  commanded,  another  to 
conimit  it. 

6.  An  acceffory  after  tbe  fad,  is  where  a  perfon, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  re- 
ceives, relieves,  comforts,  or  affifts,  the  felon.  Such 
acceffory  is  ufually  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy ; 
where  the  principal^and  acceffory  before  the  fad« 
are  excluded  from  it. 


Sect.  IV.   Of  offences  agair^  Goo  and  rc- 

LIGION« 

I.  Crimes  and  mifdemeanours  cognizable  by  the 
laws  of  England  are  fuch  as  more  immediately 
offend,  L.  God,  and  his  holy  religion.  2.  Tb^  law 
of  ifations.  3.  The  king,  and  his  government. 
4.  The  public,  or  commonwealth.  5.  Indivi- 
duals. 

a.  Crimes  more  immediately  offending  God  and 
religion  are,  i,  Apoftacy.  For  which  the  penal- 
ty is  incapacity,  and  imprifonment.  s.  Herefy. 
Penalty,  for  one  fpecies  thereof:  the  fame.  3. 
Offences  againfl  the  eftabliflied  church : — Either, 
by  reviling  its  ordinances-:  Penalties:  fine;  de- 
privation ;  imprifonmentj  Forfeiture. — ^Or,  by  non- 
conformity to  its  worfliip:  ift,  Through  total 
irreiigion.  Penalty:  fine.  adJy,  Through  pro- 
teftant  diffenting.  Penalty  aboliflie'd  by  the  tole- 
ration ad.  3dly,  Through  popery,  either  in 
profeffors  of  the  popifh  religion,  popifli  recu- 
fants  convid,  or  popifti  priefte.  The  penalties 
were,  incapacity;  double  taxes;  imprifonment^ 
fines ;  forfeitures ;  abjuration  of  the  realm ;  judg- 
ment of  felony,  without  clergy  j  and  judgment  of 
high  treafon.  Butthegreater  part  of  thefe  barbarous 
and  intolerant  ftatutes  were  repealed  in  1779,  by 
the  famous  ptMk  bUU  (See  England,  j  loi.) 
4.  Blafphemy.  Penalty:  fine,  imprifonment,  and 
corporal  puniihment.  5.  Profane  fwearing  and 
curting.  Penalty :  fine,  or  houfe  of  corredion.  6. 
Witchcraft ;  or  at  leaft,  the  pretence  thereto. 
Penalty:  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  7.  Religi- 
ous impoftures.  , Penalty:  fipe,  imprifonment, 
and  corpora]  punifliment.  S.  Simony.  Penal- 
ties: forfeiture  of  double  value;  incapacity.  9. 
Sabbath-breaking.  Penalty :  fine.  zo.  Drunken- 
nefs.  Penalty:  fine,  or  ftocks.  zx.  Lewdnefs. 
Penalties :  fine ;  imprifonment ;  houfe  of  correc- 
tion* 

yyyy*  'Sect. 
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Sect.  V.  Of  offences  a^ainfi  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

T.  The  law  of  nations  is  a  fyftem  of  rulesy  de- 
<^iicibie  by  natural  reafon,  and  cftabliibed  by  uni- 
▼erfal  confcnt,  to  regglate  the  intercourfe  between 
independent  ilates. 

2.  In  England,  the  law  of  nations  is  adopted 
in  its  full  txttnt,  an  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

.3.  OfTcncea  a^ainft  this  law  are  principally  incU 
dcMt  to  whole  ftates  pr  nations;  bvit,  when  com- 
niitircl  by  p/vate  fubjefis,  are  then  the  obje^s  of 
the  ninnicip^.!  Uw. 

4.  Crimes  r.gainft  the  law  of  nations,  animadver- 
ted on  by  the  laws  of  EojUod,  arc,  x.  Violation 
of  fafccondiKfts.  2-  Infringement  of  the  rights  of 
ftnibifindors.  P'jnalty,in  both;  arbitrary.  3. Piracy, 
penalty;  judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy. 

S£CT.  VI.     O/*  HIGH  TREASON. 

I.  (Crimes  and  mirdemcan6urs  more  peculiarly 
offend  ng  the  kini;  and  his  government  are,  i.  High 
tro^fon.  a.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  prerogative. 
3.  Praemunire.  4.  Other  mifprifions  and  con- 
tei.ipts. 

a.  High  Ireafon  may,  according  to  the  flat ute 
of  Fdward  III.  be  committed,  r  By  compafling 
or  imajjiningthe  death  of  the  king,  or  queen  con- 
fort,  or  ihcir  eldeft  fon  and  heir;  demonftrated 
l)y  fi»Tne  ovtTt  aft.  a.  By  violating  the  king's 
companiMi,  his  eldeft  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  his 
cidefl  fon.  3.  By  fome  o  -.'rt  aft  of  levying  war 
againft  the  l:ing  in  hi^  realm.  4.  By  adherence  to 
the  king's  enemies.  5.  Counterfeiting  the  king's 
great  or  privy  feal.  6  By  counterfeiting  the 
king's  mnfney,  or  importing  counterfeit  money. 
7.  By  killing  the  chancellor,  treafurcr,  or  king's 
juftlces,  in  the  execution  of  their  offices. 

3.  High  treafons,  created  by  fubfequent  ftatutet, 
are  fuch  98  relate,  i.  To  papifts :  as,  the  repeat- 
ed defence  of  the  pope's  jurifdiftion  ;  the  coming 
from  beyond  fea  of  a  natural-born  popiih  prieft ; 
the  renouncing  of  allegiance,  and  reconciliation  to 
the  pope  or  other  foreign  power,  a.  To  the 
coinage,  or  other  fignatures  of  the  king :  as,  coun- 
terfeiting (or,  importing  and  uttering  counterfeit) 
foreign  coin,  here  current ;  forging  the  fign  ma- 
nual, privy  fignet,  or  privy  feal ;  falfifying,  &c, 
the  current  i:oin.  3.  To  the  proteftant  fuccef- 
fion  :  ast  correfponding  with,  or  remitting  to,  the 
late  Pretender's  fons;  endeavouring  to  impede  the 
fucceffion ;  writing  or  printing,  in  defence  of  any 
pretender's  title,  or  derogation  of  the  aft  of  fettle- 
pient,  or  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the 
♦iefcent  of  the  crown, 

4*  The  punifhment  of  high  treafon,  in  males,  19 
Igenerally)  to  be,  i.  Drawn,  a.  Hanged.  3.  Em- 
bo  welled  alive.  4.  Beheaded.  5,  Quartered.  6. 
The  head  and  c|uarters  to  be  at  the  king's  difpo. 
fal.  Byt,  in  treafons  relating  to  the  coin,  only  to 
be  drawn,  and  hanged  till  dead.  Females,  in 
both  cafep,  were  formerly  drawn  and  burned 
ulive;  but  this  laft  barbarous  punifliroent  was 
abolidied  by  aft  of  p^riiament,  about  1790. 

g£CT.  VII,    Of  FELONIES  injurious  to  the  king's 

PREROGATIVE. 

I.  f  itLONY  is  that  offence  which  occafions  th^ 
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total  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods  at  comnrvon  law  ; 
now  ufually  alfo  puniihable  with  death,  by  hang- 
ing; unlefs  through  the  benefit  of  dergy. 

a.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative  (of 
which  fome  are  within,  others  witboiit«  clergy)  are, 
I.  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin  r  as,  the  wilful  oner- 
ingof  counterfeit  money,  &c. ;  (to  which  head 
fome  inferior  mifdeineanours  afiefting  the  coinage 
may  be  alfo  referred),  a.  Coofpiring  or  attempt- 
ing to  kill  a  privy  connfellor.  3.  Serving  foreign 
ftates,  or  enlifting  foldiers  for  foreign  fervice.  4. 
Eoabezzling  the  king's  armour  or  ttores.  5.,De- 
iertion  from  the  king's  amues,  by  land  or  feal 

Sect.  VIII.    (yrRiEMUNiRE. 

I.  Pr^f.munire,  in  its  Origina'  fenie,  is  the 
offence  of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  nf  the 
Pope,  in  derogation  of  the  regal  authority.  Pr- 
nalty:  outlawry,  forfeiture,  and  imprifoi.rr*  nt: 
which  hath  fince  been  extended  to  fome  offence; 
of  a  different  nature. 

a,.  Among  tbefe  are,  i.  Importing  Popifb  iro- 
kets.  a.  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Vo- 
pifh  feminaries  abroad,  or  popiih  priefts  in  Fne- 
land.  3.  Molefting  the  profefTors  of  abbey-larfts, 
4.  Afting  as  broker  in  an  ufuriou^  contraft,  for 
more  than  ten  per  cent.  5.  Obtaining  any  ftay 
of  proceedings  in  fuits  for  monopolies.  6.  Ob- 
taining an  exclufive  patent  for  gunpowder  or 
arms.  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or  pre-emption. 
8.  Aflerting  a  legiflative  authority  in  botb'or  ei- 
ther houfe  of  parliament.  9.  Sending  any  fubjeft 
a  prifoner  beyond  fea.  10.  Refuting  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  i.  Preaching,  teach- 
ing, or  advifed  fpeakipg,  in  defence  of  thft  right  of 
any  pretender  to  the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of 
the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  thefucceflion.  la. 
Treating  of  our  matters  by  the  affembly  of,  Scot- 
land, converted  for  elefting  their  reprefentatives  in 
parliament.  15.  Unwarrantable  undertakings  by 
unlawful  fubfcriptions  to  public  funds. 

Sect.  IX.   Of  misprisions  and  contempts 
Affeding  the  KING  and  government. 

I.  Misprisions  and  cpntempts  are  all  fuch 
high  offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital. 

a.  Thefe  are,  i.  Negative,  in  concealing  what 
ought  to  be  revealed,  a.  PofitivCi  in  committing 
what  ought  not  be  done. 

3.  Negative  mifprifions  are,  i.  Mifjprifion  of 
treafon.  Penalty :  forfeiture  and  impnfbnmeot 
a.  Mifprifion  of  felony.  Penalty :  fine  and  iropri- 
fonment,  3.  Concealment  of  treafure  trove.  Pe- 
nalty:  fine  and  imprifonment, 

4.  Pofitive  mifprifions,  or  high  mifdemeanoun 
and  contempts,  are,  i.  Mal-adminiftration  of  pub- 
lic trufts,  which  includes  the  crime  of  peculation. 
Ufual  penalties:  banlfbinent;  fines;  imprifon- 
ment ;  difkbility.  a.  Contempts  againft  the  king's 
prerogative.  Penalty :  fine  apd  imprifonment  3. 
Contempt  againft  his  perfon  and  government.  Pe- 
nalty; hn^,  imprifonment,  and  infamous  corpo- 
ral puni/hment.  4.  Contempts  againft  his  title. 
Penaltivs :  fine  and  imprifonment ;  or  fine,  and 
difability.  5.  Contempts  againft  his  pal.iccs  or 
courts  of  juftice.  Penalties:  fine;  imprifonn^cnt ; 
corporal  punilhroent;  lofs  of  right-hand;  forfei- 
ture, 
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Sect.  Jf.  Q/'offsnces  againfi  public  justice. 

f.  Crimes  efpecialljr  affrdtiog  tb^  common- 
v.*ealth  are  offencest  i.  Againlt  the  public  jullice. 
».  Againd  the  public  peace.  3.  Againft  the  public 
trade.  4.  As^ioit  the  public  health.  5.  Agaroft 
the  public  police  orecoiiomy. 

3.  Offences- againft  the  public  jufticei  are*  i. 
Jimbezzling  or  vacating  records,  and  perfonatfng 
others  in  courts  of  juftice.  Penalty :  judgmeut' 
of  felony,  ufually  without  clergy.  1.  Com- 
pelling prifoners  to  become  approvers.  Penalty : 
J  udgment  of  felony.  $\  Obftruding  the  exteution 
of  procefs.  4.  Elcapes.  5.  Breach  of  priibn.  6. 
Refcue.  Which  four  may  (according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances)  be  either  felonies,  or  mifdetreanours, 
puni(hable  by  fine  anu  imprifonment.  7.  Return- 
ing from  tranfportation.  This  is  felony »  without 
clergy.  8.  Taking  rewards  to  help  one  to  his 
JVolen  goods.  Penalty :  the  fame  as  for  the  theft 
9.  Receiving  ftolen  goods.  Penalties:  tranf- 
portation; fine;  and  imprifonment.— 10.  Theft- 
bote.  II.  Common  barretry  and  fuing  in  a  feign- 
ed name.  is.  Mamtenance.  13.  Champerty. 
Penalty,  in  thefe  four:  finey  and  imprifonment. 
14.  Compounding  profecutions  on  penal  flatutes. 
Penalty:  fine,  pillory,  and  difability.  ^5.  Con- 
fpiracy ;  and  threats  oif  accufation  in  order  to  ex- 
tort moneyt  &c.  Penalties :  the  villenous  judg- 
mept;  fine;  imprifonment;  pillory;  whipping; 
tranfportation.  16.  Perjury,  and  fubornation 
thereof.  Penalties :  infamy ;  imprifonment ;  fine, 
or  pillory ;  and,  fobietimes,  tranfportation  or 
houfc  of  correAion.  .17.  Bribery.  Penalty:  fine, 
and  imprifonment.  i8.  Embracery.  Penalty: 
infamy,  fine,  and  imprifonment^  19.  Falfe  verdtd. 
Penalty:  the  judgment  in  attaipt.  ao.  Negli- 
gcr.ce  of  public  officers,  &c.  Penalty :  fine,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  office,  ar.  Oppredion  by  ma- 
giftrates.  i%.  Extortion  of  ofilicers.  Penalty  in 
both:  imprifonment, fine, and  fometimes forfeiture 
of  the  office. 

gfiCT.  XL    Of  OFFENCES  agawft  the  public 

PEACE. 

Offences  againft  the  public  peace  are,  x.  Rio- 
tous afTemblies  to  the  number  of  twelve.  3.  Ap- 
pearing armed,  or  hunting  in  difguife.  3 •  Threaten- 
ing, or  demanding  any  valuable  thing,  by  letter. 
—All  thefe  are  felonies,  without  clergy.  4.  De« 
ft roying  of  turnpikes,  ^c.  Penalties:  t^hipping; 
imprifonment;  judgment  of  felony,  with  and 
without  clergy.— 5.  Affrays.  6.  Riots,  routs,  and 
unlawful  afTemblies.  7.  Tumultuous  petitioning. 
8.  Forcible  entry,  and  detainer.  Penalty,  in  all 
four :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  9.  Going  unufual- 
]y  armed.  Penalty :  forfeiture  of  arms,  and  im« 
prifonment.  10.  Spreading  JFalfe  news.  Penalty : 
fine  and  imprifonment.  11.  Ftetended  prophe- 
cies. Penalties :  fine ;  imprifonment ;  and  forfei- 
ture, la.  Challenges  to  fight.  Penalty:  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  fometimes  forfeiture.  -  13. 
Libels.  Penalty  :  fine,  imprifonment,  and  corpo- 
ral puniftiroent. 

Sect.  XII.  Q/'offences  againfi  public  trade. 

Offences  agaiilft  the  public  trade,  ate,  t. 
Owling.    Penalties]  fines;  forfeiture}  imprifon- 


ment ;  lofs  of  left  band,  tranfportation ;  judg- 
ment of  felony,  a.  Smuggling  penalties:  fines; 
Ibfs  of  goods ;  judgment  of  fekmyr  without  cler- 
gy. 3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Penalty:  judg- 
ment of  feiony,  without  cleiigy.  4.  Ufury.  Penal- 
ty :  'fine,  and  imprifonment.  5.  Cbeatmg.  Pe- 
nalties: fine;  irtiprifonroent ;  piHory;  tumbrel; 
whipping,  or  other  corporal  puniibment,  tranf* 
^brtafion.r--6.  Fdreftalling.  7.  Regrating.  8.  £n- 
groffing.  Penalties,  for  all  three : .  lofs  of  goods ; 
fine;  imprifonment;  pillory. '  9.' Monopolies,  and 
combinations  to  raife  the  price  of  commodities. 
Penalties:  fines;  imprifonment;  ptUory;  lofs  of 
eftr;  infamy;  and,  fometimes,  the  pains  of  prae- 
munire. 10.  Exercifing  a  trade,  not  having  ferved 
as  an  apprentice.  Penalty : '  fine,  x  i.  Tranfport- 
ing,  or  refiding  abroad,  of  artificers.  Penalties: 
fine ;  imprifonment  ^  forfeiture ;  iscapecity ;  be* 
coming  aliens. 

Sect.  XIII.    Of  offences  agalnji  tJHe  public 

HEALTH,  aful  PUBLIC  POLICE  or  ECOITOMY. 

X.  Offences  againft  the  public  health  are,  r. 
Irregularity,  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  or  of 
quarantine.  Penalties:  whipping;  Judgment  of 
felony,  with  and  without  clergy,  a.  Selling  un- 
wholefome  provifions.  Penalties:  amercement; 
pillory;  fine;  imprifonment;  abjuration  of  the' 
town. 

a.  Offences  againft  the  public  police  and  econo- 
my or  domeftic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are,  x. 
Thofe  relating  to  ciandefline  and  irregular  mar- 
riages. Penalties:  judgment  of  felony,  with  and 
without  clergy,  a.  Bigamy,  or  (more  properly) 
polygamy.  Penalty:  judgment  of  felony.  3. 
Wandering,  by  foldiers  or  mariners.  4.  Remain*- 
ing  in  Bngland,  by  Egyptians ;  or  being  in  their 
fellowfhit)  one  month.  Both  thefe  are  felonies^ 
without  clergy.  5.  Common  nclfances,  ift.  By 
annoyances  or  purpreftures  in  highways,  bridges, 
and  rivers;  adly,  by  ofiTenfive  -trades  and  manu- 
factures; 3dly,  by  diforderiy  houfes;  4tbly,  bj 
lotteries ;  5thly,  by  cottages ;  6th]y,  by  fireworks  ; 
7thly,  by  eavefdropping.  Penalty,  in  all;  fine. 
8thly,By  common  fcolding.  Penalty:  thecucking 
ftooL  6.  Idlenefs,  diforder,  vagrancy,  and  incor- 
rigible roguery.  Penalties :  imprifonment ;  whip* 
ping ;  judgment  of  felony.  7,  Luxury  in  diet. 
Penalty,  difcretionary.  8.  Gaming.  Penalties; 
to  gentlemen,  fines ;  to  otHers,  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment; to  cheating  gamefters,  fine,  infamy,  and 
the  corporal  pains  of  perjury.  9.  Deftroyiof 
the  game.  Penalties :  fines,  and  corporal  puoxih* 
mcnt. 

Sect.  XIV.   O/'homicidb. 

X.  Crimes  efpecially  afieding  individuals  m» 
X.  Againft  their  perfons.  a.  Againft  their  bafaita* 
tionfc    3*  Againft  their  property. 

a.  Crimes  againft  the  perfons  of  individi»als,  are, 
r.  By  homicide,  or  deftroying  life.  a.  By  other 
corporal  injuries. 

3.  Homicide  is,  x.  Juftifiable.  a.  Excufable*  3* 
Felonious. 

4*  Homicide  is  juftifiable,  i.  By  neceffity,  and 
command  of  law.  a.  By  penoiftion  of  law ;  xft, 
for  the  furtherance  of  public  juftice ;  adly,  fyc 
prevention  of  fome  forcible  felony. 

5.  Homicide 
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5*  Homicide  it  excufable,  i.  Pet  iqfbrtumumt 
or  miladventure.  .  3*  Se  Jrfendekdot  or  in  felf. 
defence,  b^  chat&ce  medley.  Penalty ,  in  bo^b: 
forfeiture  of  goods; .  wbidi  howerer  is  pardoned 
ofcourfe. 

6.  Felonious  boviicide  is  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature  without  juftification  or  ezcufe.  This  is^ 
I.  Killing  one's  feif.    %.  KilUog  another. 

7*  Killing  one's  Cdf*  or  felf-Qiurder,  is  where 
one  deliberately,  or  by  any  unlawful  malicious 
ady  Duts  an  end  tp  his  own  life.  This  is  felony  | 
punifiied  by  ignominious  burial*  and  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels. 

8.  Killing  another  iS|  x.  Manflailghter.  i. 
Murder. 

9.  Maaflaughter  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  ano- 
ther, without  malice,  exprefs  or  implied.  This 
is  either,  i.  Voluntary,  upon  a  iiidden  heat.  ». 
Involuntary,  in  the  commiflion  of  fom%  unlawful 
aft.  Both  are  felony,  but  within  clergy  j  except 
inthecafeofftabbing. 

xo.  Murder  is  when  a  perfon,  of  found  memo- 
ry and  diicretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafon- 
able  creature,  in  being,  and  under  the  king's 
peace ;  with  malice  aforethought,  either  ezprefs 
or  implied.  This  is  felony,  without  clergy  j  pu- 
nifiied with  fpeedy  death  and  banging  in  chains, 
or  diOeaion. 

XI.  Petit  treafen  (being  an  aggravated  degree 
of  murder)  is  where  the  fervant  kills  his  matter, 
the  wife  her  hufiiand,  or  theecclefiaftic  6is  fupe- 
rior.  Penalty :  in  men,  to  be  drawn  and  hanged ; 
in  women,  to  be  drawn  and  burned. 

Sect.  XT.    Q/'offbnces  againji  tbe'vzxsovs 

^INDIVIDUALS. 

CaiMES  affe^ttg  the  perfons  of  individuals,  by 
other  corporal  injuries,  not  amounting  to  homi- 
cide, are,  x.  Msyhem ;  and  alfo  (hooting  at  ano- 
ther. Penalties:  fine;  imprilbnment ;  judgment 
of  felony^  wiihout  clergy,  a.  Forcible  abdudion, 
and  marriige  or  defilement,  of  an  heirefs;  which 
is  felony :  alio,  ftealing,  and  deflowering  or  niar- 
rying,  any  woman-child  under  the  age  oif  lixteen 
years  {  for  which  the  penalty  is  impriibament, 
Hue,  and  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands.  3. 
Rape,  and  alfo  carnal  knowledge,  of  a  woman- 
child  under  the  Age  of  ten  years.  4.  Buggery, 
with  mart  or  beaft.  Both  thefe  are  felonies,  with- 
out cleiCT.'«-5.  Aflault.  6.  Battery ;  efpecially  of 
idergymen.  7.  Wounding.  •  Penalties,  in  all 
three :  fine  (  imprifonment ;  and  other  corporal 
puniihment.  8.  Falfe  imprifonment.  Penalties : 
fine  f  imprifonment ;  and  (in  fome  atrocious  cafes) 
the  pains  of  pnemunite,  and  incapacity  of  ofiice 
or  pardon.  9.  Kidnapping,  or  forcibly  ftealing 
awsythe  king's fubjeds.  Penalty:  fine;  impri- 
iqnaent  $  and  pillory. 

Sect.  XVI.  O/*  offences  agalnji  the  HABITA- 

.       ,  TIONS^  INDIVIDUALS. 

I.  CaiMBS  afieding  the  habitations  of  indivi- 
duals  are,  i.  Arfen.    s.  Burglary* 

a.  Arfon  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  bumiog  oC 
the  hovfe,  or  out-houfe,  of  another  man.  This 
is  felony  ;in  fome  cafes  withio,  iaotbers  without, 
dergyi 

3.  Burglary  is  the  breaking  and  entering,  by 
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night,  into  a  numfion-houfe,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  felony.    This  is  felony,  without  dcigy. 

Sect.  XVII.    Qf  oppsmces  agmji  paiTATS 

PILOPEaTY.        '    # 

X.  CaiMEs  afe^ng  the  private  property  of  in- 
dividuals are,  i.  Larceny,  a.  Malicious  mifefaicf. 
3*  Foiyery. 

%*  Larceny  is,  x.  Simple,  a*  Mixed,  or  com- 
pound. 

3*  Simple  larceny  is  the  felonious  taking,  and 
carrying  away,  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another. 
And  it  is,  x.  Grand  larceny ;  being  above  the  va- 
lue of  twelve  pence.  Whkb  is  felony ;  in  fame 
dfes  within,  others  without,  clergy,  a.  Petit 
larpeny  $  to  the  value  of  twelve  i>ence  or  under. 
Which  is  alfo  felony,  but  not  capital ;  being  pu- 
niihed  with  whipping,  or  tranfportation. 

4.  Mixed,  or  compound,  larceny  is  that  where- 
in the  takiog  is  accompanied  with  the  aggrava- 
tion pf  being,  x.  From  the  houfe.  a.  From  the 
perfon. 

5.  Larcenies  from  the  hoafe,  by  day  or  night, 
are  felonies  without  clergy,  when  they  are,  x. 
Larcenies,  above  twelve  pence,  from  a  church ; 
or  by  breaking  a  tent  or  booth  in  a  noarket  or  fair 
by  day  or  nidit,  the  owner  or  his  family  being 
therein  ;•— or  by  breaking  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day, 
any  perfon  being  therein  ;---or  from  a  dwelling- 
houfe  by  day,  without  breaking,  any  perfon  there- 
in being  put  in  fear;— or  from  a  dwelling-houfe 
by  nighty  without  breaking,  the  owner,  or  his 
family  being  therein,  and  put  in  fpar.  a.  Larcenies, 
of  five  (hillings,  by  breaking  the  dwelling-houfe, 
fliop,  or  warehottfe  by  day,  though  no  perfoo  be 
therein  ;-*ar,  by  privately  ftealing  in  any  (hop, 
warehoufe,  coachhoufe,  or  ftable,  by  day  or  night, 
without  breaking,  and  though  no  perfon  be  there- 
in. 3.  Larcenies,  of  forty  (hillings,  from  a  dwel- 
ling houfe  or  its  out-houfes,  without  breaking, 
and  though  no  perfon  be  therein. 

6.  Larceny  from  the  perfoo  is,  i.  By  privately 
ftealing,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence.  '  a.  By  robbery  f  or  the 
felonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of 
another,  10  or  near  the  highway,  goods  or  money 
of  any  value,  by  putting  him  in  fear.  Thefe  are 
both  felonies  without  clei^B^y.  An  attempt  to  rob 
is  alfo  felony. 

7.  Malicious  mifchief,  by  deftroying  dikes, 
goods,  cattle,  (hips,  garments,  fi(b-ponds,  trees, 
woods,  churches,  chapels,  meeting^boufes,  houfes, 
out*boufes,  com,  hay,  ftraw,  fea  or  river  banks, 
bop-bmds,  coal-mines  (or  engines  thereunto  be- 
longing), or  any  fences  for  inclofurea  by  ad  of 
parliament,  is  felony  i  and,  in  moft  cafes,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

fi.  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 
of  a  writing,  in  prejudice  of  another's  right.  Pe- 
nalties :  fine;;  imprifonment  i  pillory ;  lofs  of  nofe 
and  ears^  forfeiture  $  judgment  of  felony,  without 
clergy. 
Sect.  iVin.    Of  tbe  means  of  pretextikg 

OFFENCES. 

'    x;  CamBs  and  mifdemeanours  may  be  prevent- 
ed, by  compelling  fufpeded  perfons  to^ive  iecn- 
rity ;  which  is  eifeded  by  binding  them  in  a  con- 
ditional 
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dhiooftl  recofmiCMKe  to  the  kkg,  laken  ill  court) 
or  by  a  magiltrale. 

2.  Thefe  recogoizaDces  jnay  be  conditicmedy  i. 
To  keep  the  peace,    s.  To  be  of  good  behaviour. 

3.  They  may  be  taken  by  asy  jnftice  or  confer* 
Yator  of  the  peace^  at  hi«  own  dHcretion:  ois  at 
the  requeft  tii  fnch  ae  are  entitted  to  demand  thie 
fame. 

4.  All  perfoosi  lAo  hate,  giten  fufficient  canfe 
to  apprehend  an  intended  breach  of  the  peace, 
may  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peaAe )  and  all 
thofe  that  b«  tiot  of  good  fame,  may  bt  bound  to 
good  behaviour ;  and  may,  upon  tofuliil  in  either 
cafe,  be  committed  to  goal. 

Sect.  XIX.  0/ courts  ^criminal  jurisjoic- 

TIOM. 

t;  In  the  method  of  punijhment  may  be  confi- 
dered,  i.  The  federal  courts  of  criminal  jurifdic- 
tion.    4.  The  ibveral  proceedings  therein. 

a.  The  criminal  coiftts  ai^,  i.  Thofe  of  a  pnblic 
and  general  juriidi^lon  throughout  the  realm.  3. 
Thofe  of  a  private  and  fpecial  juriidiAion. 

3.  Pubh'c  criminal  courts  are,  i.  The  high  court 
of  pariiament }  which  proceeds  by  impeachment. 
9.  The  court  of  the  lord  high  fteward ;  and  the 
court  of  the  king  in  full  parliament,  for  the  trial- 
of  capitally  ihdiited  peers.  3.  The  court  of  king's 
bench.  4.  Th«  eodrt  of  cbivahryr  5.  The  court 
of  admiralty,  tinder  the  kmg*s  commifiion.  6. 
The  courts  of  oyef  and  terminer^aod  general  gaol> 
delivery.  7.  The  court  of  ouarter  feffions  cjthe 
peace.  10. 1* he  Coiirt  of  the  ooToller.  11.  The 
court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

4.  Private  ^rimitial  courts  are,  i.  The  conrt  of 
the  lord  fteward,  Sic.  by  ftatute  of  Henry  VII. 
a.  The  court  of  the  lord  fteward,  &c.  by  fiatute  of 
Henry  VIII.    3.  The  univerfity  courts* 

Sect*  XX.    (^summary  convictions. 

1.  pROCEfiorNos  In  crimina]  courts  ft>^,  x.  Sunv 
mary.    a.  Regular. 

3.  Summary  proceedingt  art  fuChf  whereby  a 
man  may  be  convided  of  divers  offences,  without 
any  formal  proceft  or  jury,  at  the  dUcrtftiOn  of  the 
judge  or  jodges  appointed  by  ad  of  pariiament, 
or  common  law. 

3.  Such  are,  i.The  trials  of  offences  and  friiuds 
againft  the  laws  of  excife  and  other  branches  of 
the  king's  revenues  a.  Convidions  before  juftices 
of  the  peace  upon  a  variety  of.  Ainote  o^cetf, 
chiefiy  againft  the  public  police^  ^.  Attaduhents 
for  contempts  to  foperior  courts  of  jvftice. 

Sect*  XXI.    0/ arrests* 

X.  Regular  proceedings  in  thecourts  of  eon»> 
iDon  bw,  are,  x.  Arreft.  a.  Commitment  and 
bail.  3.  Profccutibn.  4.  Prpcefs.  5.  Arraign- 
ment, and  its  incidents.  6.  Ple^  2nd '  tff^.  7. 
Trial  and  conviction.  Z*  Clergy.  9.  Jodgmenf, 
and  its  confequ^nce.  10.  Reverihl  of  judgment. 
IX.  Reprieve  or  pardon,    ri  Execmion.    ' 

•3.  An  arreft  is  the  apprehending,  or  reftrainhig, 
of  one's  perfon ;  in  order  to  be  forthconrrng  to  an- 
fwcr  a  crime  whereof  one  is  acc\xfed  or  Mpeded. 

3.  Tbts  may  be  done,  x.  By  warrane.  ».  By  ati 
officer,  without  warrant.  3.  By  a  private  pedbny 
without  warrant.    4.  By  hue  and  cry.  • 


SiCT.  XXn.    0/commtntnT  ami  bail. 

X.  Commitment  is  the  confinement  of  one's 
petibti  in  prifoii,  for  ikfo  cnfto^y,  by  wAirant  from 
proper  authority;  uqlvfs  in  bailable  offences.  Me 
puts  in  fuffident  bail,  or  fecurity  for  his  ftiftofe 
appearance. 

a.  The  m^fgiftrate  it  boopd  to  take  rsafomkble 
bail*  9f  ofi^TK) )  1U1M  the  offiMder  be  not  baiUAle. 

3.  Such  arci  x.  Peifons  accvftd  of  treafon  \  or» 
a.  Of  murder;  or,  3.  Of  maoflaUglit«r,  by  india- 
ment;  or  if.  the  prifoner. was. clearly  the  flayer. 

4.  PriFon-breakers,  when  committed  for  felony* 

5.  Ottt-laws.  6.  Thofe  who  have  abjurdil  the  re* 
•alm»^  y.  Approvers^  attd  appellees.  S.  Ferfons 
taken  with  the  mainouf.  o.  Perfbns  liccufed  of 
arfon.    10.  Excommunlcatira  perlbns. 

4*  The  aiagiftrate  may,  iit'his  dUbrefion,  admit 
to  bail^  or  olhevwift,  peifotts  not  of  good  famty 
charged  lyith  other  feloniesi  whether  as  principals 
or  as  acceffori^s. 

i.  If  they  be  of  good  fiuse,  be  is  bottad  to  ad- 
mit  them  to  bail. 

6.  The  court  of  kins's  bench,  or  its  judges  in 
time  of  vacation,  msy  bail  in  any  e$^  Wbatfoover. 

Segt^X^L    Cif  the  sBTsaA^  mg^sso/'fro- 
secutiohJ- 

x.PftOsscUTiow/oi^  tbifr  iiiamier  of  accttfint; 
offenders,  is  either  by  a  previous  finding  of  a 
grand  jury;  as^  x.  By  preHMfient.  s.  By  mdidt- 
ment.  Or^  without  fudht^fimaing.  3.8/  infof- 
matien.    4.  By  appeal.    '  < 

a.  A  preMrment  Is  thl^ftotkretaken  by  a  grand 
JMtj  of  any  (MTence,  froifi  thehr'own  knowledge  or 
obn^rvatiom 

3.  An  indiatnent  is  a  w«]ft»i»  a«cti(atieil  of  ofie 
or  more  prions  of  a  crime  brtni^emesno^r,  pre- 
ferred to,  and  prefented  on  oatbbf^Hi  grand  jorf; 
expreiling^  with  fufficient  ^rtain^yy  the  p^ri6n» 
time,  place,  and  offence. 

4.  Aa  infortliation  is,  r«  At  the  folt  of  the  king 
and  a  (bbjedt,  upon  penftl  ftfttutes.  4.  At  the  ftiic 
of  thebing  only.  Etther,  t .  Filed  by  the  attorney- 
general,  ex  officio,  for  Ibch  mifdemeanoursasalSeift 
the  king's  perfon  or  government:  or,  a.  Filed  by 
the  mafter  of  the  crown^oflice  (with  leave  of  the 
court  of  king^s  bench)  at  the  relation  of  feme  pri- 
vate  fubjeft,  for  other  grofs  and  Dotorious  miMe- 
meanours.  AH  dUfi^rins  ffoitk  indiftmentB  in  this"; 
chat  they  are  exhibited  by  the  itiformer^  or  the 
king's  officer ;  and  not  on  the  Oath  of  a  grand  jvry. 

5.  An  appeal  is  an  accu&tlon  01*  fuit,  brought 
by  one  private  fubj^dt  againft  another,  fiM-  larceiy» 
rape,  mayhem,  aifon,  or  homicide;  which  tne 
king  cannot  dif<ihai:ge  or  ^ardon^  but  the  party 
alone  cuo  releafe. 

$fiCT.XXIV.  Of  PROCESS  upon  tfn  INDICTMEHT. 

x.  Process  to  bring  in  an  ofien^ev^wheajn- 
dided  in  his  abfence,  is,  in  mifdemeanours,  by  ve- 
nire facias,  diftrcfs  infinite,  and  capias ;  in  capital 
trhnes,  by  capias  only:  and,  in  both',  by  out-ljnfrry. 

a.  During  this  ftage  of  proceeding,  the  iiidia- 
ment  may  be  removed  into  the*  court  of  kitigf^ 
bench  from  any  inferior  jurifdiAion,  by  vvrit'bf 
certiorari  facias;  and  cognizaiice  muft  be  claiftied 
in  places  of  exclufive  joriiiii^QiL  .  ^  .   .  .    ... 

Sect. 
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